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For Passevgers onhj — to Sail the middle of April, 

l^OR MADRAS AND CAI.CUTTA, the Superior Teak-built 
SHIP MAHY ANN, Burthen 500 Ton.s, xM. O'BIUKN, Co.nnunider. Lyingiii 
tlie City CaiwiL 1 o Passengers anxi<m.s lor de.sjKiteh, thi.i Vei^ssel oflers u very desira- 
ble op^iortunily, she having j)er{ornied some ot the most rapid Voys^'s ever known 
to India; and her accommodations are fitted in a Style equally cdmlnning comfort 
and coiuenience. 

For Passage apply to the Coininander, at tlie.lernsalem Coffee House ; td Messrs. 
FAniLIF, BOxNHAM, ami CO. Broad-street Buddings; to THOMAS FERGU- 
SON, Es([. (J, Birchin Lane ; or to EDMUND REAL), No 1. Riclies’-Cuui't, Luuc- 
.street. 


Positively to Sail from Gravesend in all April, 

PGR CAIiCUTI’A, with leave to land Pns.songers at MADRAS, 
the New Biter-built Ship C.F.SAH, Bui then 700 Toms, THOMAS A. WAIT, 
Commander. Lying in the City Canal. 'J'his Ship is built expressly lor the Con- 
leyanee ot Ihissengeis, having the Moulds ol a Frigate; Height in tlio Poop, G feet 
8 im lies, and ’Tween-DecK.s, 7 feet 2 inelie.s. \\ ill cairv a Surgeon. 

For Fieiglit or Passage apply to the Commander, at the JerubulCm Coflhe House, 
or to WM. .\BKKCBOMBIE,4, Biiehin Lane. 


To sail from Gravesend \0th April, 

TTOR ('ALGOTTA, witli le<i\e to land Pas.s(*ngcr.«5 at MADRAS, the 
lemaiKablv last-fading Bhei-lmilt SHIP, SIR EDWARD PAGET, A. L, Bnr- 
tlun tiOO 'I'ons, .TOMN (lEx\UV, 11 N. Comni.mder, l>iiig in the City Canal. 
'J he excellent (pialitie> of this Ship aie well Known ; hei i\ceommodation,s aie of <k 
.snpenor older; ami eariies an expeiienced Snigeon. 

For Freight or Passage apply to Captain GEARY, at the Jerusaletn Coffee House; 
or to ANSTlCE and T1 lORNHll.L, Old South Sea House, liroad-street. 


To sail immediately, 

POR BATAVIA and SINGAPOHP, dtreet, the fine Fast-sailinflf 
NSHlP WILLIAjM PARKER, A. 1., Bmthen 2;?l) Tons, H. B. liROWN, Com- 
mander, Bing in the City Canal. ForFieight or Pafsagc.apjdy to the Conlmander, at 
the Jerusalem Coffee House; or to KD.MUND READ, 1, luchcs’-conrt, Ijlme-street. 


To Sad III all April, 

POR IMADRAS AND CALCUTTA, the Ship WOODFORD, 

Bui then bOt) Tons, ALFRED CHAPMAN, ot the Honomahle Company's Ser- 
vice, Co|niiiander. 

For Freight or Passage apiily to Messrs. PETRIE and CHAPMAN, No. 6, St. IMar- 
tin’s Lane, Cannon Street; or Moms. JOHN CH VPMAN and COMPANY, No.2, 
Leadenliall Street; or the Comtuandcr, at the Jeiu.''alcm Cotfee House, 

a 
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For Passemjers only — positively to Sail from Portsmouth on the 
15th Aprilf 

TTOR MADRAS AND CALCUTTA, the very Fast-sailing new SHIP 
ROYAL GEOUGK, Ihirthon nriO Tons, WfI>LlAM UKYNOI.DS, Commander, 
(of the Hon. Coiupany’h JSnvire.) Lyin(^ in the VVe.«t India Dock, 'I'his Ship has 
a double Stern, and is in e\ civ respect most completely ti.tted for Passcniyeis. 

Apply to the Commainler, at the JeiU'-alem Coffee Hou.'ie ; or to EDMUND HEAD, 
1 , Riches'-court, Lime-stieet. 

To Sail hy the frst ivcck in Aprils 

ipOR BOMBAY, the Fine Teak SHIP, JAMES SIBBALD, Burthen 
700 'rons, JAMES KEITH KOUliES, Commander, (of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Seivice,) lyiin'in the East India Dock. Has veiy sujierior Accom- 
inmlatiou'' (or I’asH iiKCis, and carries an eKpciicnced SuriiCon. 

For FieiKhtoi l’asvai;e apidy to .Misms. INGLIS, FOUItES and CO., 2, Mansion- 
House I’l.ice; or to Mi. HENRY BLANSHAHD, 1, Old Hi oad- street. 


To Sait positively in the First Week in Jfr/y, 

POB MADRAS AND CALCUTTA, the Teak-Sliip LORD IIUN- 
(iEUKOlH), A. 1. Hm then 70H Toms. C. FAUQUHARSON, Q>mmandcr, 
Fitted e\pres‘‘ly for IVsen^eis, and has an expeiieneed Suif(eon. 

Foi Freii'htiir I’a.ssaije apply to Mewis. COCKEHEl.E, TRAIL, and CO. Austin 
Fiiais; Mr. HEATllOUN, 10, Colemau-stieet; oi at the Jeiusulem Coffee House. 

To Sail from (Jravesend 25lh April, and Downs \st May, 

POR MADRAS AND BENGAL, the SHIP WIIJJAM MILES, 

Ruithen 000 Tons, SAMCEI. READI.E, Commander, Ijiny; in the East India 

Hou.se; or 


To leave Gravesend on or before the 23(1 April, 

pOR BArA\TA AND SINGAPORh], the Fine Fast-sailing Cliar- 
lered Mriit, MARIA, A. I. WH.LI \M JOIIN'.S'I’OXE, Commamha , Bin then 2J(> 
Tons, lying in the We^t India Exnoit Dock. 'I'lie Cabins are eommodious, and tlie 
best aiiangements ha\e Inrn made (or the conitoit o( I’a^sengeis. 

For Fieiglu oi Fassage apply to W. D. DOM'.SON, .1!), Old Ihoad-'-treet. 


‘.xpuit uocK. lias \eiv sn|)eiior .vecominodadoii lot lais.'engei''. 

tor Fielghtor l^l^^at^e apply to C.ijitain BEADLE, Jeiusalem Colfee 
BOL'FON and KELHAM,'4U, I.imc-.stieet. 


Positively to Sail (he First BYcZ’ in May, 

POR BEN(JAL, A\ltli leave to touch at M.VDRAS, tlie KINGSTON, 

r>00 'Foils, VV. A. HOWEN, Commander, Ring in the City Canal. For Freight 
or Passage apply to Messrs (OtKEUELL, 'FllAlL and CO., Austin Fnais; the 
Coinmandei ; or to ANis'FICE and 'FHORNlilLL, Old .Souili Sea House, Bioad- 
.‘'trect. 


Will Sad for Calevtta in all May, 

pOR INDIA, Steam Ve.ssel ENTERPllIZE, 500 Ton,s, IJEUT. 1. H. 

JOHN.S'FON, R. N, Commander. 

'Fho above supeiioi Ve.ssel is fitted for Passengers onlv, and will can-y a Surgeon, 
Her Machiiici v is ol the best de^Cli|)tion ; vhe will be eal'eulated for either sailing or 
steaming, and will stait for Calcutta, positively in all May, to touch at the Cape 
and Madras. The calculations hold out e\ciy juospcct ol her aiiiral in Calcutta 
witliiiiTvvo Moullis. 

Applications foi l\a.ssage to he made to Mr. R. J. SAUNDERS, Agent. Old South 
Sea House, Broad-street; to the uudei mentioned Houses of East India Akcucv • 
Mes.sr.s. BAZETF, FAUUniAR, CRAWFORD and CO. ; COCKERELL, 'FUAlL 
«iid CO.; FI.E'FCHER, ALEXANDER and CO. ; PALMERS, MACKILLOF and 
CO. J and also to the Commauder, at the Jerusalem Coffee House. 
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To Sail, with or without Freight ^ early in Aprils 
JTOR BOMBAY, the SHIP BRITANNIA, A. 1., Burthen Tons, 

W. BOrRCHFKR, Cominaudcr. liyiin? in the City Cana!. This Ship rarrics a 
Sureeon.— For Freight or Passage applv to the Cominander, at the .Icru^alem Coffee 
House; Messrs RICKARDS, MACKINTOSH and CO., ir>, Bi.shopsg.ite -street ; 
Mr^lORERT TAYLOR, 10/rokeiihouse-yatd ; or to E])MUND READ, l,RlelK*s'- 
I'Ditrt, Liine-stivct. 

'I'lie Accoininodalioiis of this Ship are particularly calculated to eiivuro the com- 
fort of Passengers. 


To Sail the Jirst Week in April, 

T70R BENGAL, with liboity to I.arul Pa.sscngers at MADRAS, the 
fast-sailing Teak Ship I.ADV Ff.OllA, THOMAS APDONNEIJ., (Vnnmau- 
der. Rurtheii 700 Tons. L\ing in the East India E.vport Dock. This .Ship carries 
a Surgeon, and is elegantly fitted un for Passciigeis. 

For Freight or Pa.ssage apply to tlic Coininan<lcr, at the Jeriisali'in ('offee House ; 
to .Me, SMS. COCKEHKld.,, 'I'lt.ML and ('()., No. H, Austin-Fiiais ; oi to .lOIlN S. 
BUINLEV, No. 11, Biichin-lane, Coinhill. 


To sail in May. 

POR BOMBAY direct, the leak SlIlV TRIUMPH, of GOO Tons, 

Captain 'ril OS CTlEEN, H. C S., fitted c\ press] \ for Pa'scngci s, 

'I'he following tiihute w.is paid to C.ipt.iin Culi n, of ihe Ship I’l ininpli, by his 
P.issengers, on Ins an i\al at Boinhay from England. Anaugemeuts for ihe (kugo 
of this Ship hoing alieady in progress, she will lea\e this Counti y again foi Bomba/, 
almnt the end of May. 

Plans of the Aceommodaflons may he seen on application to KD’NirM) lllCAD, 
1, Riehe.s’-court, Linu'-stieet. 

To ('ai)tain 'I'iiomas Cnr.r.v, roniinanding the East India ShipTiinmpli. 

Dr.AR Sill, — W'e, the rndersigned Pas.sengers, hj the 'riinmpl), from England and 
tlie Cape of Good Hope to Bomh.iv, on bidding >oii Adieu, feel oui.sehe.s called upon 
to exnres.s to \on the liigh sense which we enteifain of flie disf^jsition \nu have eon- 
.sfaiitlv evinced toeiisiue onr Comforts on the N’ovnge, in thelihrial ap[)lieafion of the 
ample means joii possesv(‘<|, and in nmr peisonal attention lo ns. 

^Vi,sJMng you eveiy sueee.ss, 

\Ve a'le, deai .Sii, >oms\er) Irnly, 

(Signed) .1. T. Fi i /.(.mi (.'ol. and Lieut.-C<d. H.M. 24tli Hegimcnt. 

Houmu PiiMAN, Lient.-Col, Bengal Aimy. 

V iN( I M Ki NM.ri, Lienf. of llth Bonihaj Native Infaiili}. 

I). Cm. I. Mill f , Conijiain’s Service. 

David Ck uv , Snigeoii, Homhav KstahlMinieiit. 

Edwaki) CroiM.i'., (kidct. 

Wii I lAAi Mm.kr., Cadet. 

Chari i.s B'm ki r, .Maiine Service 

R. El III, RM.v, Bomba) Muiiues. 


To Sail the middle of June. 

roil CAI.CTITTA (liicot, tli(! Teak .s'llll* F.XMOtJTH, raDUiin 

SA.Mi:KI, Owr.N, il.C. S. ^^00T(ln^. foi I'a.'si-hn.'i 

1 hills of tlic Aceommodafions in.iy he .seen on application to ED.Ml’NL) I{E.\D, 
I, Bii'lns-couit, Lime-street. ' 

"Hic I l*^J’ON CASTLE, Captain 'I’hac-kei , daily expected to an he from Bor'ihay. 
will uedespatehed fiom London, on her retmii to Bomba), 

On the July at latest. 

«'"P UPTON CA.STI.E, (iOO Tons 

1 TO Commander, (of the Hon. Coinj»anv’s Senice.l Tliis Shin 

^ 'V "“'-‘(“•""■"'lio"'' stjlo to, tl.e ;\cco.n,noa.,l!on of l■a^- 
Jrenger.s and cariiei an E\|)enenccd Surgeon. 

tor freight or I’a.s.sagc apply to Me.-isis. INCLIS, FORBES and CO., 2 Man- 
MO House •l.ire; to Jlessrs C,1,KI)ST.\NKS, DKV.SDALK ami CO., Whi e Lioo 
touit, toruljill ; „) (o W. .MHJUCllO.MJllK, 4, Uiitliii. Lane, Coriiliill. 
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Warranted to Clear out or before the \6th April, or forfeit 
Freight, direct 

POR the ISLE of FRANCE, the fine new Fast-sailin^ Brig MARIA, 
A. J. Burthen ;)00 Tons, (instead of the Shm Ceres) DAVID ITIOMSON, Com- 
mander. Lyiti)? in the I.oudoii Docks, Has excellent Accumruodations for Passengers. 

Kor Freight or Passage apply to ISBISTKR and HORSLKY, 11, LcadenhalW 
street. 


A Constant Trader, direct 

pOR BOMBAY, the fast-sailing eojipered Ship, MULGRAVE 
CASTLK, .lAIMKS UALIMt, Commander, Buithen 450 Tons, lying In the City 
Canal. 'I'hi.s Ship luci excellent Accommodations for Pavsengei.s. 

For Freiglit or Passage aj>ply to the (’oinmander, at the Jeiusalem Coffee House ; or 
to JOHN CYNEY, Jim. Sworn Bioker, 21, Birchiii-lalie, Cornliill. 


POR BFiNGAB, to sail on the l.st of June from Portsmouth, tlie teak- 
bnilt Ship, OIUEN'I', Capiain WHITE, of the Hon. East India Company's regular 
Service, Burthen fi.VI 'Pons ; Iviugin the Ea^t India ICxport Dock. 1 la.s very superior 
iccommodation foi Pas.sengi'rs, and carries an experienced Smgeon. 

Apply to Captain WIIFI’E, at the Jerusalem Coffee lloii.se, Cornliill; or to the 
owners, Me.ssis. S. MARJORIBANKS & CO., King's Aiiins Yard, Colemau Street. 


To Sail in May, 

pOB CAIiCPTTA, (with leav<* to land }hi.ssengor.s at Madra.s,) the 
remaiKahly fast-.sailing coppeied 1 .Teak Ship, NKPTL’NK, JOHN CIJMBER- 
l/EOE, Commander, (late of the Ilonoiuahle E.ist liniiaCompany’s Service,) Bin then 
(lOOToiis, lying in the East India Docks This Ship has a Double Stern, with the 
accomiiiodations of a regular liidiaman, and will cany an evpeiieiieed Surgeon, 

For I'leight or Passage apply to the Commander, at the Jei iisalem Coflee House • 
to Mes,sis. FliETCHER, ALEXANDER aud CO., Devonsliiie Sipiare; or to JOHN 
LYM'A , Juu. Sworn Biokei, 21, Biichin-latie, Coiiihill. 


lias half her Cargo of Government Stores engaged, and will Sail in 
ApnL — A Constant Tiadcr. — Direct 

pGB the ISLE of FRANCE and CKVI.ON, (with leave to call at 
Madeiia,) tlie fast-sailing copjieied Ship, ORPHEtkS/J'HOMAS FINLAY, Com- 
inaiidei, Bmtlieii 1.50 'I'oii.s, Lying in the City Canal. 'I'he Shiii has good Aeeoinmo- 
daliou fill Pas.seiiger.s. 

Foi Freight oi Pa-sage apph to W. W. 'rEURlNO'rON, 5, (5 1 rat Winchester 
Stieet; oi to JOHN LYNEY, Juii. Sworn Bioker, 24, Birehiii Lane, LornhilL 


JjjIRECT J'OR (’AI.CLriT.A, nndei Special Agreement to embark 

'I'niarkably Fast-sailing 

eak-hmltShip 1HAL1\, A. I. Wll.ldA.M HENRY BIDEN, Commander, of the 
Hoii. Company s .S(Mvu-e. Ljnig i„ ,he City Canal. Burthen /GO Tons. Has a 
I’oop and .superior Accommodations tor I ‘as sen gens, and will carry an exnerienced 
Surgeon. ^ - t - v. 

1 01 KiEigdit OI Commander, at the Jeru.salem Coffee Hon.se, 

Comlull; to CH.\WFOHI), and CO. 71, Btoad- 

stiiit; 01 tuUOBERl 1‘. \\ .\D1*,, Biokei, 1 1, London-street, Feiichurch-.street 
Is entered outward.s aud leeeiving Goods. 


To Sait on or before the \st of May, 

P‘011 BOMRAY aiid tlu- iMAl.ABAR COAST, tlie fine fost-sailing 
CoiHieitd .Sluii, Al.ACRrn, Inmiieii ;ilMI Tuns, OKOIlOE FINDLAY, Com- 
S' Fir*'.,';' . "?? '■"‘■s'.',"" ''“‘"‘n.oUatmu for Fa-*. Ke r 

H ^d; Ju if i?.di ofto WlLLLYJl liliD- 
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Will he despatched in a feto Days, having the greater part of her 
Cargo engaged, and Shipping. 

T'OR VAN DIEMEN’S LAND and NEW SOUTH WALES, the 
reniAibable fine tast-saiUng coppercU Ship, ANDBOMJiDA, A, I. Burtlieu 400 
Tons, JAMES MUDDLE, Couniiander, lying in the London I)ock. This Vessel, 
having a Poop, and lolty ’tween Decks, has superior Accommodations for Cabin and 
S|eerage Passengers, and will carry an exijeiieuccd Surgeon. 

The ConiinaiKh^r has made two voyages to \ a«i Diemen’s l.and and Ncav South 
Wales, and can gi\c all ueces^.iiy information to Pas‘^engels respecting the state of 
these Colonic.^. 

For Freight or Passage apidyto Capt. MUDDLE, at Lloyd’s Cottee House: to Mr. 
JOHN BlNMKll, No. 19, Nidiolas Lane; or to ANS'l’lCE and THOaNHILL, Old 
JSoutli Sea House, Hioad Sticct. 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, by Mr. ORPWOOD, at Garraway’s 

Coffee House, ’Chatigc Alley, Cornhill, on Monday next, the 4tii inst. at Twelve 
o’clock, in v'iirious Lots ; ltevei>i(»ns to H4.t/. Ll.v. 'W. ; and 4,80.)/. 7s. M,.i per Cent. 
Consols: ‘2,072?. ll.v. and 7,2:)0/. New 4 }>cr Cents.; and to 15,000/. sterling : an 
Annuity of 1,000/. per Annum ; a 1,0(:0/. Post OInt Pond ; and Ficehold and Lease- 
hold j4o[)city, comprising Houses, (hound, ami Jjiiprovcd Kent.s. and Building 
Giound, at Poplai, Liinch'ousc, Milc-ciid, Islington, Spa-fields, and the West Liul 
ot the'rovMi 

Piinled dcsciiptivc Paiticulars may be had at (lariawav’s ; and of Mr. Oiu’wooi), 
Auctioneer, and Hiitisli and Foreign' Fstatc Agent, oi*positc the London Commereial 
Sale Booms, Miiicing-laiie. 


THE MAGNIFICENT EFFECTS OF A SPACIOUS MANSION, 

VONTIGUOUS TO 

BERKELEY S U A R E. 

TO be 80LD by AUC'FION, by Mu. ORPWOOD, without Reser- 
, vatinii, at Alu. CI/A1H\’S (lieiit Room', Holies SUeet, Cavendish Square, on 'lues- 
<lay, May-Hst, 182:», and Cive following Da\% (Snmlav excepted) commencing at 
Twelve o’clock, the Wlude of tlie\eiy I xcellent Splendid Finnituie, disiilaymg 
ln^nl■pn.^sal)le Spccinieii.s (4 Bcautilul King, 'rultp, Satin, Hose, Zebra, Mahogany, 
ami Oak ^^'()ods, ( x<|ni'*itelv (oinied in the Fiist Sfyleot Kleganee into Ceiilial, l.oo. 
Sofa, Heiiine, 1/ihiaiy, Woik, Writing, Dining, Card, and Penibroke 'Cables; 
Drawing llooin, Dining Room, Libiaiv, Reading, ( haniber, and Hall Cdiaiis; 
Couches, File Seicens, Ottoman', Lihiaiy Case.', C^abmets, Writing Desks, Com- 
iiiodcs, Sideboauls, (Jhelhiiiieis, Winged ami Plain Waidrobe.s, (Jiests ot Diavvers, 
Piesse‘>, French, Koiii-post, and other Bedsteads, tS,c. 

Several Suites «if I'lh'gant Window Curtains, with eo.stly Appendages, Cajiital 
Croosc Down, and Feathei Reds, ami eoi lesponding lleddiiig ; 'J'urkey, Riussels, aud 
other (.'arpets, Rugs and Caipefiiig ; .seveial siipeild) tianied lii illiaiit Plate Allnors, 
and Pier, C himney, and Cheval (ilasves, of large liimensions. Box and Pole Ula.s,se.s, 
Noble Alaible 'I’ables ami ( nninmdes, Camlelabi as, I.ainps, Fine IlousL'lndd Linen, 
valuable Dtaplianoiis I'oieel.nn, licblv cut C’lystal and (Bass, an extensive Service of 
Massive Clnwed Plate, a lew dozens of singularly fine Wines, some surpiising effnts 
of (lie most tavouriti- Painteis,a sni.ill Imi leinaikably elioiee Libiaiy, Mn.sieal In- 
.rtriiineiits, Piintid Miisie, Astionomieal and (.’eogra|diital Ap|)uiatus, Fowling and 
Angling Aii[)eml:iges, Milnei't.v of Natnial Ilivtoiv in high pre-seiyatioti, ('.livings, 
(tronzes, l igmes, Antivjne Coins ami Miskils, a Poitbdio ot Original Diavvings and 
Proof Print', Scarei* Aiitogianhs, a easki-t ol costly .lewellery, l•'^elleh ami other 
Clocks, ,i Cliaiiot, two set of Harness, and vai ions other Items — the whole have been 
leceiiHy valued at 21, 000/, and .ire the (Tenuine Piopcity of a Distinguished Per- 
sonage. 

To be viewed the day preceding and Aloriiings of S.ale, when the Winc.s can be 
tasted; Catalogues m.iy be had Seven Days pi tv ions, at ( bin aw ay’s ^ the Auction 
Malt ; at the pl.iee of Sale ; and ot Mr. ORPWOOD, Auctioneer, Universal E.state 
Agent, and \’aliiatui, oppo.'ite the London Commercial Sale Room.s, Mincing Lane, 
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GENERAL OUTFITTING WAREHOUSE, 

No. 23, Hayriiarket, St James's. 

P ROPER & CO. flatter themselves that their very reduced prices, 
* as hereafter statetl, for Heady Money only, cannot fail to pvc satisfaction to 
those Gentlemen who are solicitous to cuml>ine the very essential qualificatious of 
dre**!*— economy, elegance of cut, style of wuiluuauship, and superior quality of 
cloth. 

DRESSES. 

£. s. 

Supernue Olive Dross Coat from 2 1 5 

Host Saxony Superline Hlack Ditto 3 10 

liest Saxony lilue, extia lino 

Secoiiil Ditto 

Olive I’rofk Coat 

Dine Ditto 

Murseilles \Vai.''tcoats 

Toiloiiot Ditto 

Kersojinere Ditto 

Hlack Siik \Vai>tcoat'. 

DoiiliU'- milled Kersey mere Hi eeches . . . , 

Hatent and Cotton Coul or VVlietcen .... 

Cloth I’antaloons or Tro^^ sets 

Ditto extra Keiseyinere Ditto 

Hibhed or Clain Stocking Pantaloon.s .... 

Plain Suit of Liieiy made to order 

READY-MADE LINEN. 

Gentlemen’s Calico Shirts, 27s. ,30s. and litis, per do?.— Ditto witli Linen Collars and 

iVtkfs iOa Jfl- i:Ow ...... a... ^ c.4.. . n. 


£. 

.s. 

d. 

£. 

8. 

(L 

from 2 

1.') 

0 

to 3 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

15 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

Ifi 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

1.5 

0 

3 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Id 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Ifi 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

Ifi 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

4 

u 

1 

4 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

Jfi 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

5 

5 

0 


Wrists, iltis. 40s. 48s. to (;o.s. per doz.— Ditto with Frills, 42s. .‘)4s. 60s, to 06*. per 
tlo7.-~(JetitlenienN liineii Shiits, 4f^s. (iOs. Pos. to 108s. per doz.— Ditto very fine 
with French Camlmc Fi ills, 7s. (id, 8.s. Cd. to 12s. each.— Ditto made of Scotch 
Holland, an artiele much admired tor it.s whiteiie.s.s in colour and softness in texture, 
14s. 1()S. 20s. and up to each.— A gieat As.sortnicnt of (lentlemen’s ready-made 
Dressing (lovyus, from KI.n. to 21s. each. Every Article in Fancy 'Frovvseis, tiom 
to h8.s. per jiair, .Suits made to older on moderate Teims. 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 


per doz. 


ficntlomcn’s WTvite Cotton Hose .. from 14s to 24.s 

Ditto Urown Cotton 12, s 24.s 

Ditto, Aiigida, for .Summer 1 5s iPis 

(lenilemen’s Brown HaU-Ho.se 6.s— 7.s fid— Ds 123 

Ditto White Ditto (Is (id— 8s— 9s fid— 1 Os 14s 

Ditto Coloured 0s_7s-_as-ys 123 

8s(;d-10s 14s 

Ladies VV bite Cotton Ditto J2.S— Ids I8s 

Ditto three-tlnead Ditto Ifis 203 30s 

. K iio.sE. i)cr pair. 

Ladies’ Black or White Silk Hose ' ' '■ ’ " 

Gentlemen’s Ditto Ditto 

Gentlemen’s Tan Glo\c.s from 10s (J 

Ditto Beaver 

Ditto 3'an WoiMLtock . . . . 

Ditto Tan or White Doc Skin .V 

Ditto Silk Gloves 

Ladies’ Beaver Habits * * . * 

Ditto Buff laiuerick 

Black and Coioiiied Kid ., 

Black and Coloured Silk . . 

Children .s Hose and (Uovosof every size and quality. 

Cotton, Worsted or Leather. 

Gentlemen s Silk Cajts for 1 ravelling. 

La(iies or Gentlemen that arc going to India, or elsewhere, may be accommodated 
rim Counterpanc.s, Pillow-Cases, &c. 20 per 

ROl'EH 4 CO.S, 


from 4 s fid 

83] 

7.S 

I4s 

per doz. 

from 10s fid to 

Ifis 

12s 

18s 

14s 

21s 

243 

36s 

24s 

36s 

10s (id 

153 

9s— -10s 

Ifis 

10s— 14s 

243 

Ifis 

30s 
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5, Coveu^^^reet, ^f,()r!inge-at^e>, Bloomabury-square.) 

S R. WATERS and CQ. FASHIONABLE and MILITARY 

' * TAILORS, beg most reapeptfully to retwro their grateful thanks to the Nobility 
and Gentry, for the very lilwral enrou^agenaetit they hare received ; and A% the Afiue 
time invite their attention to llieir superior and entirely new method of Cutting on 
Scientific Principles, founded on the Anatomical and the Geometrical Proimrtlons 
of the Human Shape, and which has obtained so decided a snperioriry over etery 
other mode now in use. . « 

The claims of this new invention rest upon the adaptation of the science to fit the 
most disproportioned, as well as the most regular, torm ; and the success attend- 
ing the application of its principles, has been such as to merit the warmest appro- 
bation. 

Tlic following is a List of Prices for Cash ; 

Gentlemen’s Second Cloth Coats from 2 

Suiierfine ditto.. 

Black and Blue Saxon Wool ditto 

Fiwhionable Marseilles Waistcoats 

Superfine Toileuette and Valencia ditto 

Bhwk, Scariet, and Butf Cassimere ditto .... 

Fine Milled Ca«simere Breeches 

Fashionable Cloth Trowsers 

Real West of Kngland Cjwssiniere Trowsers . . 

Gentlemen’s Box Coat’<, with Capes of superior 

douhle-mlllod water-proof Cloth 

Ladies’ Chaise Coats 

Ditto Hiding and Walking Habits 

Gcutlemeu’s Driving Coats, upon an improved 
principle, with shifting water-proof Capes 

<teutletnen’s Second Cloth Great Coats 

Ditto with Silk 

Ditto Superfine with Silk 

Scotch Plaid, Camhlet, and Cloth Cloakf 

Liveries, &c. e<jually Cheap. 

Gentlemen .supplied with Clothes by Contiact on the following Terms ; 

£. s. d. 

Six Suits a yeat for 31 10 0 

Five ditto ditto 2f> 5 0 

Four ditto ditto 22 2 0 

'Jin ee ditto ditto 17 0 0 

'J'he old oiie.s to be returned. 

Letters by Post punctually attended to. 


£. s. 

d. 

£. s. 

d. 

from 2 0 

0 

to 2 12 

6 

2 15 

0 

3 3 

0 

3 3 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 7 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 12 

0’ 

0 18 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 18 

0 

1 5 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 16 

0 

2 15 

0 

6 6 

0 

2 10 

0 

4 14 

0 

4 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

3 3 

0 

5 5 

0 

2 2 

0 

3 3 

a 

2 12 

6 

3 13 

6 

3 18 0 4 10 

from 21. 10s. upwards. 

0 


I.J'LECtANT C’OATS, cut and made in a sn|)erior manner, from the 
very he^t Saxony Cloth, from 31. .3s. to 31. 10s. ; a g<M)(l West of Eiiglaiid super- 
fine, 21. Ids. to 31.; best SccomI 2l to 21. lO.s, ; Great Coats, faced with .rilk, &c. 
31. to 31 IHs. -, KerseNineie Breeche.s, IKs. to the veiy be.st double Milled, 288.5 
fashionable Trowsers, 'from IHs, to 11. IP.s, ; Waistcoats, .^s. to 16s. The above prices 
arc for garinents made eoniplcte to measure, warranted in point of fashion, cloth^^ 
w'orkin.ui'iihip, and inateiials, equal to any home at the West end of the town. To 
Merehant^, Cajitains, and others, ho are in the habit of taking out a quantity ot 
<‘lothes, a con'«i«leralile rediietioii in prices will lx* made. A large and fa.shionabltt 
a,s.>*oitment of Gentlemen’s and Boy’s elotlies, con.stantly on sale, at J. ALBBRT’s 
Clothes’ VViirelioii.se, 47, Fish Stieet ilill, seven doors from the Monument, for 
ready money only. 


tn the King:’.s or Hon. East India Company’s Service, 
and Civilians jinHvciliiig to Tropu al Climate.s, are informed that they can lay in 
the VVHDIjK ot their (,)l^TKfT for tiie Voyage, and supply for arrival, at the whole- 
sale prices — say, white jean and sattecn trowsers, from b.s. to lO.s. ; ditto waistcoats, 
4s. to .68. ; ditto jackets, 7s. to Us.; Russia drill trowsers, .6s. to 12s.; when made 
to order, 10 per cent, extra; fnll-.si/ed plain cotton .v>hirts, 2s. Od.; good at 48.; and 
exrellent at .6s. Ladies^ may lie furnished with their Outfits on similar teruis. 
Shipping information given to (Ku'sons going abroad. SHjVKR and CO, (tote 
Arrowsmith and Silver;, 0, Cornhill, near the Mansion-House^ i^nidop. 
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Hosffrvr; Miperfine Hliicand Black Cloth Coats, 50s. kj 7 os. ; Trowsers, IPs. to dOs. ; 
Fancy W.iistcoats, Os. fid. to 10<^ fid.; Sea Bcdtliiig; siiikIc and double Ship Sofa.s ; 
Tables to form Wash Stands, fitted up complete ; and every Article of Cabin Furniluie, 
lYuidis, &c. at S. CKWlN’s, 57, l,ombard-street. 


rjADETS arc supplied with EQUIPMENTS for the EAST INDIES, 
at the shoi test Notice, and on Wholesale Terms. Ai tides of the very best Quality 
are eonsmntly in readiness ‘suitable for the Voyatte, and for their use in India; c\eiy 
information is Riien respeetimt their Kipiipment, and of Ships sailitiff ; and the 
Bagjtai^n' slilpjied, witliont any tiouble to t lie Baltics, by JOHN BlllNCE &. Co. 
il, Leuileiihall.-.stieet, near the lmruiHou.se. 


J]CONOMV IN DRESS, at the EMPOHIUM OF FASHION, 171, 

FLEET S'l’RKKT, opposite Serjeant’.s Inn ; Elegant Creat Coats, Dress Coats, 
Ac. cut upon .scientific piiiiciples, and made eipi.d to any house at the West End, at 
the following low feiins toi cash - Siipeitine (ireat (oats from 21. IRs. to.il. 15s.; 
Dre.ss Coats fiooi 21. 128 . fid. to Jl. Black or Bine 21. l.'s. to 2.1, 13s. fid. Kcrscy- 
ineri'oi Cloth Tlo\^^elS, 21 s to .{its.; Waistcoat.s fiom 7.s. to 1-Js. ; Bo.x, Cnuicle, 
and Driving Coats ; Opera and Travelling Cloaks ; Ladies’ Habits and Belisse.s, plain 
or brai(lt‘il by the mo.st expeiicnced Woiknien, and eveiy other Article of Fashion- 
able Diess, at such low piice.s a.s will en.suic a lepetition of Oidcis.— A Suitof Livery 
complete fioni 41. 4s. to 41. 10s. 

J. CHAlllilCS begs to state, that in coii.semience of making his pnichaso.s with 
Cash, and always keening an exten.sive Stock, he is enabled to tlefy coinpctilioii, 
Obseive the Lmpurium ot Fashion is 171, Fleet Street. Gentlemen waited upon 
at their own Houses by adihossim- a Letter post-paid. 


WATCHES, PLA’IE, AND .lEWEELERY. 

ri'^HOSl’. Person, «; in want of ;iiiy of tlie above Ailicles, are invited to 
inspect the Stock ot J. ACKLAM, vvheie se\cial Ihnidieds ot the best W.iiclies 
now on Sale, ot eveiy Deseiiption and Biice ; among them aii' the Woikiiiiiiiship 
ut M‘C’af,i , KiLieon, Moss, GiiniMor., Johnson, tkc. warranted for 'I'vAehe 
IMonths ; likewise I’late in eveiy diveisifv ot Aitiele.s, Biehly Chased Tea Sets, 
Tweiity-tive Guineas pei S<'t, Kind’s I’attein Spoons and Folks, Hs. 3d. pei oiime; 
and eveiy item of fashionahle Jewelleiv e<pially elieap. Some lenl Amethyst and 
Garnet Suitt s at Fifteen Guineas. Old Plate, Watdies, Diamonds, ixe. taken in e.\- 
ihangc.— 42.{, Stiand, comei td Bedtvnd-slieet. 


I .\1 l*E R I \ L T\\ 1 N E C L( TV H . 

liif his Mafesfi/'x Iloyal Letters Puteut. 

^HE N OR! ETTY, FAM 1 LI E.S, and M E H ( ' If A NTS, are very respect- 
fiillv informed, that the IMBFUIAl. 'FWIXE CLOTH can now he obtained e,v- 
t'lusivrly at the .sole Bafenteis, MILL \UD \XD CO.’s l Asr indu and co.mmission 
WARF.iiouse, for the sale of Foreign ai.d BiitiMi Bir.rn Goods, N(n 10, Regent Stieet, 
Pall Mall; and m where el.se wlt.ifevti , stamped with the Name, No. ot the Waie- 
house, Ac. in eases for exptntation, and by the Piece, of 2() to 52 yards each, at 
Ls. fid., 2s , 2s. fid., 3.S. and .l.s. fid. pci vnd; and in wide widths for .slieetlng. 

Its utility and lonseiiuent ch maud having indneed various imitations to be substi- 
tuted; in order to pievent which, f.imilies in the country arc lecpiC'ted to send their 
ordei.s add lessed as above. The advantage deiived from its wctir in the East aiicl 
We.st Indies, a.s well as in this ami the colder tlimutes, i.s foimtl to be superior to 
that of cv ej y other soit ot cloth. 
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VINER’S genuine, dried yeast. Warranted to make Light 
AVHOLESOilE BREAD, cause feruacutatiou in Malt Liquor, or work Spmcc 
Beer, &c. &c. For Sea Service. 

E. V. lespectfqlly acquaintfi MorcUaute, Captiuns^aud Plautcrs, thar> after coiwUler- 
able exertion and expense, lie lias brought to perfection his GEnUINIC DRIED 
YEAST, au article of great utility on botiid of Slap, ah well as for our Colonies in 
the East and West Indies, Ac., whereby Pe4\son.s using it can always depend upon 
Sweet Wholesome Bread. It is well known that theatudity wduch belongs to leavened 
Bread is very di.sagreeable to most Berson.s, and to those who have weak .stomachs 
extremehf pnjuditial: it must follow that to haie the Staff of Life (as Bread is justly 
called) fiighf, Sweet, and Whole.some, must be extremely desirable to all Persons 
wIm) may he going abroad, as well as to Rehideiits in the ilritish Colonies, &c. 

'File Dried Yeast affords this ad\antage: it uillkeeji in any (Uiinate, and Whips 
making a voyage, howe\er long, may, by lay lug in a small quantity, always secure 
acertauity of good sweet Bread at any tiine; and it will readily be admitted that this 
is a very great consideration as it regards the Health and Comlurt of the Oflicers and 
Passengers on hom'd of Ship'^. 

Sold by appointment of the Piopricfor by C. Stoakes, No. 42, Fenchiirch-street, 
Da\ies <111(1 Son, Oil and It<iHan Waiebonsi*, IjC.adenball-stieet, Day and Co. Grace- 
ehurcli-stieet, Hale and Co. in the Poultiy, and Metcalfe, No. 71, East Smitlifield. 


INVAIAIABLE ARTICLES of FOOD for the EAST and WEST INDIES, &c. 

IlY JUS V J I'S'Cy’s JlO\Ar. f.l.l’TKtlS PATENT. 

J^OBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY and PATENT GROATS, for 

making superior Bailey Water and Gruel in a few Minutes, are lespcctively, as 
an alteiritive, (he tiiK'Nt Food e\er offered foi Infants and Invalids. 'J'he PATENT 
BAHliF.Y is also in higli estimation lor making a LigJit and Delicious Pudding. 
These Patent Preparations are rei'ommended by upwards of Five Hundred Aledieal 
lilen of the highest icputatiou in the Metiopolis, and the Beverage or Food is pro- 
duced at one Inilf t!u* exiiense ot (he common Pearl Barley or Groats, iudepcndeutly 
of their Mipeiloi (pialitv, and f.ieility in making. 

Sold ill Packages of 1 Ih. for home consumption, and in Canisters of 21b.s. for 
Families at home or abroad. Warnnited to keeji in any (dimati'. 'Fo be had of all 
ie'«p(‘etal)le Dinggists, Gioeeis, cSiC. in 'J'own or Coimfry; and Wholesale and lor 
Exiioiiation ot the sole P.iteiitee, M \i i iiiAs Rouinson, No. 01, Red Lion-Stieet, 
Holhoi 11 , London. 

Be eaiefiil that each Pa(kage bi'ar^ thewoids Robinson’s Patent,” <and also 
the ?sigii<itni e ot “ Matts. Kobin''(ni,” as theie aie several vile imitations. 


PlU^SERVLl) ME.VTS, SOUP, FRF.SH SALMON, &c. 

jV/TOHRISON and C)0. (sole Patentees) rcspeetfnllv beg leave to 
lecoiniiieiul to the Public tlieir PATENT PIlKsERVKI) PORTABLE 
MEATS, Ae. consisting of /bv/, /'c.//, and Multon (Roasted as well as Boiled) 
Alinced ('ollapn, Soup AmX Jiouillt(‘ — Tnitlfy (ino'n l*eu, ^L\parin>us and all other 
Soups — Salmon — Cod — LoltHlets — Oyatata — Milk and Cimjin, and f'e^ctublrs of all 
k links. 

'Fo be b.iil in j.u s or (ins of various si/e.s, whieli, iK'iiig In'nnetically se.aled, tlieir 
contents amII u t.viii their frcshnes.v ami fl.ivonr, in any climate and for any length- of 
time. 'Flic Salmon is as fiesi, as when eauglit, and is expressly made up for the 
Indian mn) kvt i in wliich it is already well knovvii, and highly apjnovcd of, .is the 
greatest luxin y e\ er offered t/ici e. M. and Co. beg .dso to reroiiinn'inl their Poiitahle 
Wolf, in rolls of tlie form .vid appearance of a s.iiisage, a S'nulr filice of which, dis- 
solved ill boiling watei, gives a pint of excellent Blown or CJravy Soup^ w'ithoiit the 
ICiUst tiouble whatever. On long Voyages, and in stonny seasons, these Meats will be 
fuuud a great acquisition, being reaiiy dressed and fit for immediate u^'e, without the 
trouble of cooking, vvliich in bad weather is often iiniiosslblc for days together; be- 
sides being free from the casualties aiteudaut on live stock. 

To be had at Morrison and Co’s Wart-house, No. 4, White Idou Coiut, Coridiill, 
or at their Mauufactoiy, 21, Widney-placc, Coiumcicial-ioad, Lomba. 
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EAST AND WEST INDIES. 

SAMUEL HICKSON and CO. export to the above places, Hams, 

Tongues, Sauces, Pickles, Marmalades, Jellies, Jams, ami other Pre:ierves, Port- 
able Soups, Foreign and Knglish Cheches, &c. Ac. And Persons going out, or wish- 
ing to send Articles to Warm Climates, are informed, that having had many Years 
experience in sending Goods to the Etist and West indies, S. H. & Co. are well ac- 
quainted with tlie guALiTY of Articles suitable, as also the best method op 

PACKING them. 

P'oreign Warehouse, 72, VV'elbcck Street. 

N.B. As long a period as possible should always be given for tlie preparing of Fo- 
reign Orders, that greater care niay be taken in getting them ready. 


JOSEPH BOUOHEY, 25, BisnopsoArr-sTUEET Wintiv, near 
tlie City of Lomlon Tavern, Is the Oiiginal and only Manufacturer in the United 
Kingdom, of the beautiful Lisbon Uappees, Fino Prinee/a, and Meio Grosso. J. B. 
embraces tliis opportunity to letnrn his wannest acknowletlgments for the very liberal 
and extensive patronage bestowed on Ids manufiKturc, Mcrclianls and Captains 
supjilled on liberal terms for cash. 


BRITISH PAINT MANUFACTORY, HI, Queen-Street, Cheap- 
side, London.— I- PTON and Co. Chcmieal Colour Maiinfaetniers and Oilmen, 
beg most re'^pectfully to recommend to the Public the following c.^tablished Paints 
and Oiih : 

'Hic Ordnance Anti-Corrosion Paint, in Powder. 

'lliis paint is of lead, stone, and eopiKu colours, at tier cw t. It has been used 
generally In most depaitments ot the state, and so eutiiely in the Oidnancc, that 
vveiy gun in his Maje^ty's seivice, for the la^t tvvent) )eai>,has been jiainted w’ltli it. 
'I’he \'aii\hall Bridge, the West India and Liverpool Docks, aie among the nianv 
public works that have proved its imperishable natiue. (t is applicable to every de- 
Hciiption of wood, iron, and stone woik exposed to the we.itliei , and is equally effect- 
ive 111 the exti ernes ofhotaiul cold climates. 


Dciubi.e Oil Paints.— These Paints, being finely ground in oil, are suitable for 
inside or outside w'ork. They aie very oiiiameiital and durable. 


Invisible Green, perewt. 40s. 


Olive 7()s. 

BrigbtGrecii II2s. 

Lead 40s. 


Stone, i)cr cvvt 

.... 40s. 

ChoeoLife 

... ‘M\>. 

Bi iglit Bed 

.... dOs. 

Dark ditto 

.... 22s. 


Br.HNF.i) Minf.kai. Tar Paint, at l.'.s. peroivsk, containing llOlbN.— This paint U 
of a handsome dark eboeolate colour, and jet black. Being entirely mineral, it is in- 
.“oluhle in water, and theretoie suited foi weather-boarding, bains, sluice gates, &c. 
Ac. where a cheap and durable covering is wanted. Being lit for use, it is but iittie 
more tlian Id. per lb. 

N.B. Genuine White Lead, Linseed Oil, Boih'd Oil, and Turpentine* Grass 
Greens, from Is. (id. to 2s. (id. per lb. ; Kettitied .Spei m ( )il , 4s. (i.l. per gallon. This 
Oil ha.s the hiilhaiiey ot the be>t gas, gives more ligiit than otlier oils, and from its 
extieine punty is without waste. Oihei Speim Oil, pale W^liale, &c.&c. 

Empty c.isks and bottles allowed for, as charged. 


j^ROxMAlIC SPIRIT OF \ INKGAR. This agreeable perfumed 
lIiqmir/tluM.iigiiulinventm^^ Mr. Henry) which h of well-known efficacy in 
rehevTiig faiiitncss and headaeii, and in counteiacting the effects of oveiheated clo^c 
or iiifectev air, eontimics to he prepared, in the greatest perfeelion, by Messrs. T'iio.s' 
and W M. llr.NRY, Maimtaelunng Chemists, Manclic.^er. It is sold, wholesale ami 
remil, by Messis. Bayley, Blew and Chapman, Pei tumois, Cockspur Street: price 
2s. X the bottle; tlie names of tlie above prepaiers are engraved on the Government 
Stamp which is fixed over the coik of each bottle. Pioper Sponge Boxes are sold 
by Bayley , Blew, and Chapman, PerlmiKns, Cock.spur Street, as usual. 

As abov e may also be had. authenticated by a similar Stamp, Ilr.NRy ’« Calcined 
Maguesia, lu bottles, at 2s. yrf. or w ith glass sto])per8 at is. (id. cich. 
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rAUTION.— ROBINSON, TAYLOR, ana Co. (Successors to 
M‘Atlam«iid Co.) beg t<i camion the Public agmiist tlie use of auy Paints pur- 
porting to be MINEHAL PAIN'l'S, Which are hot supplied from their Manufactory, 
or furnished by their appointed Agents, as many persons are Ininosing uprrn the Pub- 
lic tiie refuse of the Gas Works, (whicli has been proved by the nigiiest authorities to 
be most injurious, particularly as a covering for wood-work,) by pirating the name 
of their Paints, which bare for upwiirds ot twenty years ^luttwitlistanding the great 
and open competithiu) received such extended patronaKO from Government, who still 
continue to use it : and tiie ccitificates, gi anted by the highly (li>tinguished Officers ia 
his Majesty’s seniee, will fully p»o\eits durability and economy, notwithstanding the 
apparent cheapness of these spurious and inefficient imitations. The ingredients tliese 
Paints aie comjiosed of are manufactuied at the Woiks elected and conducted under 
the late Karl ot DuiulonaUl’s Patent, to which no other houses have access. 

The iAIineral Paints aic a cheap and durable coating for all out-d«>or work, such as 
wooden, iron, and c.iuviis root's, ^heds, hams, outhouses, fences, palings, gates, boat 
and baigc bottoms, shi|)s’ sides and upper woiks, wood and iioti bridges, docks, chain 
cables, and all \vo<k1 and iioii w<n‘k under \>atcr, or exposed to the weather; for tiles 
, on roofs, to pi event them imbibing water and being injured by fiost ; and for coating 
biick walls, to pi event damp. No wood, coated with tliese Paints, will be worm- 
eaten : nor will insects or vermin of any kind inhabit hot-bed frames, or other places, 
coated wiili them; and they will be found an effectual cure for the dry rot : being 
composed entiiely ofinineial substanees, they are insoluble in water; and thereby 
resist moisture in a manner superior to all other Preparations. 


PllICK, UKADV FOR USK;— 


Mineral Green Paint 3d. per lb. 

Minei.il Htown Paint 2^d. per lb. 

IMineial Rlaek Paint 2.^4. per lb. 

Manufactuied and sold by Robinson, 'I'aylor, ami Co. fSuccessois toM'Adam and 


Company) Mineial uud ClRinieal Colour Manufaetuivis, Willow Wharf, ^7, Baiikside, 
Lonuon,* and <»t their Agents inmost piovincial town.s. 

Goveinineut eeitificates of the cheapness and durability of .Messrs. Robinson, Tay- 
lor, and Co.’s Mineral Blown I’aint, granted to Mcssis. M‘ Adam and Co. : — 

“ Bairaek Office, March 14, 1814. 

“We liereby ceitify, that the wooden Barracks bi Great Britain have been, for 
seveial ye.iis past, covered with iNk^sis. M‘Adam and Co.’s xMiiieial Brown Paint, 
tor the i»ie.serv (itiuii of the weather boarding, and it has fully answered the purpo.se 
foi which it was applied. 

(Signed) “.lOIlX SANDKRS,.Vrchitect, 

“THOMA.S JKANS, Architect.’* 


“ The above certificate made by older of the Cominis.sioners for the Affairs of Bar- 
racks. 

“ Plymouth Line.s, May 2f), 1807. “ JOHN STAl’LETON, Sec.” 

“This is to ccitify, that by onlei of General Mercer, at the desire of Me.ssis, 
M‘Adam and Co. we made expeiiments with tJieir jueparatloiis of Mineral Brown 
Paint, in .\piilaiid .Septembei, 18(.li. ’I'he situation <»f the wood and iron wuik made 
vise of in tins expei inu nt is vciv high, and entiiely expo.sed to the wind from tlic 
Channel, vvlieie it is diMienlt to find any coating able to iC'i.st the weather. The 
Paint, after having withj.t() 0 (l the vvintei in the above situation, has fonned a vci y 
haid and compact body on both wood and iton vvoik ; the vvoimI, wlien cut, is hard 
and verydiy • the iron lice (roin eveiy appeal ante of iii.st. From the piesent appear- 
ance of the Alineial Biowii Paint, it> haid, .soliil, and impetiefrahle state, them i.s 
eveiy teason to beiii've that it will (lefend the wood and iioii work for yeai.s against 
tiie effect ot yve.itber amj the lnoi^tIlle ot iJie atino''jdieie ; and we give it as our opi- 
nion, lliat It i.s a useful coaling loi wood and iion vvoik exposed to tJic weather or to 
dainj), and consider it to be cheaper than any other tliat can lie piocuied. 

“ Ceitified bv HKNKV .Sl.MxMONS, . r xv i 

“.lOlIX PHILLIPS ) Gvci.‘'eci .s of the M orks. 


“ Plymouth 


“ KOBKirr WAKKAIAN, Seij. Maj. Master Carpenter. 
“ JAMES MOIR, .Serj. Master Smith, U. Artificers.” 
ith Lines, May 2fi, lc;07. 


“ 1 confirm the abov e eei tificate or stateineiit. 

“ ALEXANDER .MERCER, 

“ LieiiL-General Coniinanding Royal Engineers.’* 

, “ Boyal Engineeis' Office, Plymuiiih Dock, May 9, J815. 

vv c Jicreby certify, that Mes'‘r.H, M‘Adani and Co.’s oliueial and Blown Paint has 
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continued in general use in this Department, for all date of 

the above certificate of JMay- 2h, IKQ7 } that it hajj *^*^*'^ sentry 

boxes, travelling magazines, sidC'aim racks, caits, aua otlier, w^Od woi^ ex^sed to 
the weather, with every |)iohal)ility of success : we therefore, aft£;r nearly m years’ 
additioual expeiience, have no hesitation in coiifinning that certificate, as to the 
^neral good (Vialities of the Paint in iiucstion, tor the pi tsm'iUfon at. wood and iron 

BEN. JONEB, Clerk of Work^;. 

lAMT.R SiNJJlIlAH. Orersrnr'* 


Royal Engineers’ Office, Portsmouth, May 15, 1815. 

Wo hereby certify, tJiat fhc Miiieial Hrovvn I’liuit, prepared and sold by Messrs. 
M‘AdaHi aiKl Co., h.is been used in the Oiduauce Dejiaitineiit at this station, for 
thiee years for pinfioses .similar lo tliose before-incntioned ; and vve aie of opinion 
thatit iias Vally ausueied the ])urpo.‘'e.> for which it was applied. 

“JOHN H.AS.SAHl), Lieut -Col. Uo\al Engineers, Commanding. 

“ {}. HCCHANAN, Captain, Royal Engineers. 

“ JACOH OWEN, Clerk of Woi k.s. 

“ JOHN OWEN, A.ssistant Clerk of VV’ork.s. 

“ M'Adain and Co.” 

Iinmnierablc other certificates may be seen upon application. 

I’ateni bii,ulit Ciecns, genuine White J.ead, Oils, \ ainisiies, and Colours, dry and 
ground, of every deseiiption. 


ALSO, 

MANUFAC'PURERS of Mu. .APADAM’S LMPIIOVKD ROAD 


IMPl-EiMENTS. 

lm|)roved Pointed Giavel Shoveh. 
{S<iuare-M()ut]ied SliovcL, all si/C'^. 
Navigation Shovels. * 

Ditto or (Iratting TooN. 

(iiavel Sieves. 

Sorting Ditto toanv Mash. 

Strong lUkes, Wood Heads, I2'reeth. 
Ditto Ditto 10 Ditto. 

Ditto Ditto H Ditto. 


Mud Sciaper«. 

Sledge Hammers, London Steeled. 
Small Ilie.ikei.s, Ditto. 

CiovvRais, Ditto. 

.Mattocks, Ditto. 

Ilaiiovvs, lion Wlieel.s, c'se. coninlete. 
Ditto Ditto I’ainled. 

Impioved Cast-lion Mile Stone Eating' 


Water Caits with Patent Di'tiiluitois, Horse and .Manual Ciavel Carts, Iron Pijies 
for Drains, I'oMs, Huidles, t<ce. t^e. 

Complete Sets tor Piivate l\se. 


CAUTION -Till- AeKNOWI.EDOF.n EFFICACY of C.IF- 

FOUD'S I.eZKNGKS for ( ()l CHS. llO.MtSKXKSS, SOlUi TllltO.VJ'.S, 
aud the rceoinineiidiUioii ot them b\ the K.kuU} toi lhe.se eompl.iints, lender it iieee.s- 
sary, at this se.ison, to e.iiitiou the (’ulilii' a-Miiist tlie miiiicious ineflicaeious ptepaia- 
tioiisotleied tor Sale under the name of l'’nut Lo/enge.s, ,uid to iid'oim them that 
none ate gemmie without his name and addre.ss outlie boxes. Ciironl^ Lo/enges 
po.ssess, Ilia pmeand highlyeoneeiitiaied state, all the medical pioperties of the lecent 
liuit ; 111 heveis (hey aie cooling, and In Soie Thioals and Coiigh.s, whether piueeed- 
iiigfiom leeeiit ( old.s, or peeuli ir to .\sthmatic or Con.smiipiiv e liahits, are |)artieu- 
larlv beiieliei.il ; the\ all.iv liitlaiiimation, jiiomote expectoiatioii, and niav he taken 
by advantage h) the uiost delie.ite voiistituiion.— Piepaied and .sold I'onlyJ by J. Gif- 
ford t'liemirt, 10 l,siiaml, in Ih.xrs, at Is L^d and Js each; Retailed aLo by most 
Vnideis in the Kmgdom.-CilErORD’.s EA.MILY I’ll.LS, rLo, Rbovc, winch are 
without exeeptum om* ot the most valuable, .sale, and etfeetnal opening Medicines 
Known, tor lenioving Nei voiis, Goiitv, Rheumatic, Hilious .\th*etioiis, Indigestion, 
Pams and Giddiness in the Head, Siekiie.ss, .Se. ami all disoidei.s of the Stomacli 
and Rowels 111 Roxes at Is. i;d. and 2 s. (.d. each.— Please to ask for “ Giffuid's Lo- 
zenges, and “ (iilloid s Aperient Pills.” 
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^der the Patronage of the PRINCE ftnd PRINCESS ESlTilRHAZY, Rie PRINCE 
Kd PRINCESS POWONAC, thcEMPKROR of PERSIA; and many Distinguished 
personages, and recommended by the most Eminent Physicians. 


h OWLAND’S KALYDOR, powerful of effect, yet mild of influence. 

This adminilile Specific posse'^ses balsamic properties of surprising energy. It 
jradicates FltECKI.ES, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS, and all cutaneous Erun- 
:ions, gradually producing a delicately clear soft skin ; transforms cveitthe most SAL- 
LOW COMPLEXION into RADIANT WHITENESS; resists the scorchingMays of 
he Sun, successfully opposes tlie attacks of inclement weather, and renders the harsh 
uid rough Skin beautifully solt, smooth, aud even ; impaits to the NECK, FACE, 
iud ARMS a healthy and juvenile bloom ; diffuses a pleasing, coolness, and, by due 
[)erseverance in the ajiplication of ROWLAND’S KALYDOU, pioduces a beautiful 
Complexion. 

ROWLAND’S KAIA'DOR is ccpially indispensable in thcNurscry as at the Toilet. 
Perfectly innoxious, it may he used by the most delicate Udy with the a.ssiirance of 
safety aiid edlcacv, possessing softening and healing properties, 'lo MO 1 HERS 
N'liltSING their OFFSPUINfJ it give<«, in all eases of incideiual inflammation, im- 
uediate relief; cools the mouth of the Infant, m»d enhances maternal pleasure in the 
let ol admiui^teiiiig alimciiiaiy nouiishment. 

To GENTLEMEN whose F.iees are tender after SHAVING. A great infelicity 
aliich attends the operation of Shaiiiig is the initaiion ol the Skin ; ROWLAND’S 
KAIA’DOR wtll be touiid excellent beyond pieccdeni in amelioraimg tuid allaying 
that mo^t unplea^allt seu^atio^. — It remo\<*N unpleasant li.irshuess ol the skin, occa- 
doued h) intense sulai lieat or cold wind.’'; aud linns to tlie l iavellei whose avoca- 
tions export' him to \ . II ions ehamjesol weatlier, pto\e.sau infallible Specihe — a iirompt 
leMMiiee — and, as coiulncnig to comfoit, a pleasing appendage and iiualuahle acqtii- 
sition. 

Sold in Pint Pottles, at Hs. (id and in If.ilf Pints, at Is. (id. eaeh, duty ineluded,by 
tlie sole Proinictois, A. iU ) WI^ANi) and SON, N >. ’20, Hatton Gaiden, Holborn, 
Loudon ; ainl, b) <i])pouitment, b) most Petlununs and Medicine \ ciideia,wlio vend 
their celebiatcd iMACASSAU OIL. 


* To pi event Imposition, 
in Red Ink, on tlie Label, 


ask for Rowland’s Kalydoi*; and obsen'C the Signature, 
“A. ROWLAND and SON.’» 


l{^E-ANIATA'ri()N. — When the mo.st impoitant functions of life 
are sns|KMidc(l, aud those who ate invalids by inbeiitance or iinpindence 
ate lednei'd to tlie most deidor.ilde state ot Nervous Debility, it is not in despair 
that leliet is to lx* loiiiid. — 'Flii* gi nuine AROMATIC LOZENtJES ot Si EEL 
aie the best, if not the only reiiiedi tor this .sjieeies ot debility ; so ditlnsely salutary, 
tli.it while they re^toie tone to the ner\(*s, and ln*alth and ligourto the entire fiame, 
tliev liupait a genial svanntli tlironeb eimy blue, and exhilarate the animal spirits in 
such a iiiamier, tliat they may taiilybe “aid to leaiiimate nature. In all ca.se.sot 
lelaxalion and weakness ot tlies\stem, in either sex, pioeeediiig Lorn dissipation, 
exoess, or unpropitions climate, or any cause whatever, these lozenges are a eeitain 
and elfectiial remedy. When aversion to exeiei.se, lovs or depravity ol appetite, anti 
palid countenance indicate approaebiim consumption, the dclieate female will be 
pieseived and te.stoied to health and society, by tlie benign influence of this medicine. 
I’lepaied bv .1. P. Seddon f''Ole piopiictorj, and sold by bis agent, Mr. Gifloid, 104, 
Stiaiid, in boxes, .vt 7s. and 22.s. eaeli ; also, by most le.sjiectalilc venders in the king- 
dom. d'o pievent iiii|)o>ition, eaeh box is signed by the pioprietor, J. P. Seddon, in 
his own liaiidwiiting, witliout which none can pos.sihly be genuine. 


NEW BRITISH AND INDIAN NEWSPAPER. 

'J’HK TFLKSCOPE, Sunday Newsi>aper, ])ricc Id., cmlir.acea every 
toiuc of interest eoiinected with oilr Oiiental Emjiiie. Published by E. Liver- 
MORJ'., 11, Crane-court, Flcet-.sti eet. Ordeis will be receivevl by all the Newsmen 
.uid Postmasters ibiougbout the Kingdom. 

Coinmnuicutious to be adclre.ssed (po.st'i>aul) to the Editor, at the Office of the 
Paper. 
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' MAPS OF INDIA AND THE BURMAN EMPIRE. 

'fhis Day arc published, byO. and J. CARY, St. James s Street ; and 

J. M. RICHARDSON, 23, Curnliill ; 

A NEW MAP OF INDIA, on Six large Sheets, exhibiting its natural 

and political con.stinctccl from oiigmal Materials, liberally supplied by 

Lieut. Col. Valrn i in'i: Blackeh, C. B. Surveyor-General ot India, ^ice, in sheet.s, 
21. Hs. ; mounted on rolleis, or iu a paper CH.se, 41. 4s. ; la a Uus.sia case for tia- 
veiling, 51 —Also, 

A MAP OF THE BURMAN EMPIRE, showing the present Seat 
of War, pi ice 3 s. on a sheet; or 5 b. in ca.sc. 


PLASTIC IRON and WIRE FENCE for PARKS, PLEASURE 

GROTNDS, and Oll.VAMENTAL WALES, Imn Hurdles, Gates, Veranda.^, 
Balconies, (Jalleries, and Hedsteads, \\ith eveiy Article in Iron and Wire, ornamental 
and useful, maimfactured by THOMAS CATO and SONS, 81), Holboru Hill, oppo- 
site St. Aiidiew’.'' Chureh. 

^riie Nobility and Gentry are respectfully informed, Specimens are submitted for in- 
spection ill Wiic Works for Libraries, Aviaiie^, Pleasantries, Dairies, Larders, and 
.Store-house Windows; improved Wire Blinds, Portable WiieCoopsto protect Pbea* 
pants, Poiiltiy, Nc. from rats and vermin. Variety of Brass Wire Fire Good.s appli- 
cable to all Giates. 

Noblemen and Gentlemen f.«\onnng Me.ssrs. CATO with oiders will liaie them 
executed with puiicluality and despatch. 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN in GREAT BRITAIN and other 
nations, ought to he acquainted, as it is well known in Russia, that Bears' Giea.se 
is too harsh for the hair, and make.s the hair turn giey and fall olf ; this i.s well known, 
as the Km|icroi Ale\.ui<Iei and peiMins ot dMinetion lost their hair at an eaily age, 
through using Bears’ Grease ; therefore, whoe\er lecommeiuls Bears' Grease tor the 
liair must do it tiom uiipiincipled inotiiC', or he ignoiaiit how hurtful it is to the 
Jiair. In slioi t, in the iioithein eounliies, Bear.s’ Grease i.s not eseii used for making 
candles, as it is too har^h and laiik, and onU u.sed toi glea^illg the wheels ofeaits ; 
and Lailies <md Gentlemen must he ‘-einsible that Beat s’ (lu a-se is injiu ions to tlie hair, 
and ot eouise ought to he eaielul not to bi jieiMiaded to use it for theii hair A wise 
man will soon ohseive, it Bear"’ Grease weie ot any .set vice to the ban , tlie gieat 
Ein|KMor Ale\aii(lei would ha\e a hundred hears killed in a day. A wit leinarked, 
all the Bears ill Russia are now coining over to Knglaml, a.s there are beais hanging 
up ill most of the hair-diesser.s’ sliops in London and the countiy, as the Re, us piefer 
Hicir grease shall sooner he on the heads of Ladies and Genileiuen iu England, than 
miiehed between the cait-wheels ot Ru.ssia. But PRINCE’S ORIGINAL THICK 
RIJSSLX OIL, is now acknowledged the wliole.sornest and best Article for dressing, 
jiieserviiig, and piomoting the hair <»f ladies, gentlciiicn, and children, and i.s wai- 
I'unted not lo contain any Beais’ (Jicase wnatei or, nor pei fumed .spirits or sjiice.s, 
which aie also injuiious to the liaii , hut consist" of the purest, choicest Oils in the 
uiiiterse, is a sure iiouri.sher and pieser\ei for tlu' hair ; therefore, if they want the 
genuine Russia Oil In Petei.sbuigh, the capital ot Ru".sia, or in any other pait of the 
globe, they must send to A. PRIN( E, No. p, Poland-street, London, for it. 

HONDkEDS of LADIES and GENTLEMEN have deelaied, after trvlng vaiious 
articles for their hair, to have toniid PRINCE’S Original Ru.ssia Oil, after' all, be.st for 
preserving and promoting the hair of Ladies, (lentlcmen, and Childien, and if used 
coiistantlv, not a hair will fjill off or turn grey, and is stich a nourisl)er to the Hair, 
that if it has hegun to tiun grey, will le.stoie it again to it.s natural colour. Is the 
plcjusantest for ladies to dre>s thetrown or fahe hair; will make it ahvays look elegant, 
solt, gIo.s.sy,and will euil beauiilully any wav; clears the scurf, and keeps the head 
and liair clean, and by using it regulaily t,ir a few months, will restore the liair on 
the bald part, if the lea.st signs of routs aie leinaiiiiiig, wdiich has been proved by 
liuiidreds. 

Ask for Piiiicc’s Russia Oil. The ounce bottle fne shilling ; a large bottle, con- 
t<iiniug ti^e ounces, one pound, which is a saving. Sold by the sole piopiietor, A 
Piiuce, No 1), Poland-street, Oxford-.sticet, London ; ami by most piincipal perfumers 
and medicine \emler.s. Be paitkular, andob"enehis addie'vs, “A. Piiiice, P, Poland- 
street, O.xfoid-slreet, l.ondon,” on the cover of each bottle i without, it i.s not ge- 
nuine, and cannot answer tlic jniriiosc. 
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NEWLY 4 T^ vented, SELF-ACTING, PORTABLE 

WAl'EK CLOSET. 

The Nobility, Gentry, Clorpy, and the Public, are icspect- 
fully infill uicd that His lVfaitstV« Royal Lctteis Patent b:iv *5 
been obtamedforaii IMPROVED PORTABLE WATER 
CLOSET, Mhicb, fioin the (oinplicity of its consti nctiiin, port- 
ability, ilui ability. eoiiveniuKe and nentiioss, will bo founil 
the iiuiPt pnfect and useful article of the Uiiul ever siibinittcd 
to their eoiisiili'iatioii. Hie |ti‘Uici|ilc of this iinentkm is, a 
.Scif-actiiii; Aii-ti};lit Valve, which, vith a copious supply of 
w ati i, pieveiits any unpleasant exhalation ; it is therefore piir- 
ticulai ly deserviiifj the uttentioii of Private FamilioR, Hotels, 
and Tavein Proprietois; it will also be found an C 6 s«-n(ial 
r<quisitc for Sick ChamlKts, Ships, Hospitals, and Public 
Ehtablishinents generally. 

Mfi chants, CaptaiiH, and SupercargocR, will find them m'cH 
adapted fora Foieipi Maiket. N B. Tlie Public ore cautioned 
airainst Spurious Imitations of these Portable Water Closets, 
and to observe, that none are upon the Improved Patent 
Piinciple, but such os have the addrusi^ 



Ntfti /n rented 4: Iftiproted 
Jfordenta Piatt Pttrtahlt 
Corn Mill, which will enable 
wtry Family to (trlud their 
own Flonr Malt, Klee, Scc. ami 
which for perioiis rniigratin: 
to Foreign Srtilenienli will be 
found an invaluable reqiiiaiie 
to their cotiifort and couvenU 
•nee. Price 15 3e. M^mndc 
of Bofi iron, £ 4 . 41. out can* 
Ml be warranted. 


Vnerrimf yttrly-ln- 
tenfed port a bit HydrmuUc 
H*if'hin/( Machine^ rc^iiirtat 
no WekebU; d«cid««y ••p*rk># 
to the Dial Welfhtog Macbhir* 
•ctinf upon SpftiiKt, at ItM 
ex^n«e,uud caniudAe pat owt 
of order. 

To be had of all e/frkoMor> 
trs and Jronmoofotv thd 
Kingdom, - 

Mauttlaciory, 167, Fleet it. 
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THE 

CROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

instituted for 

THE ASSURANCE OF LIVES, 

'lliF. GRANTING OF 

Immediate and Deferred Annuities, Deferred Sums, 

AND 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN, 

AND ALSO 

For the Purchase of Contingent and Reversionary Property, 
No. r., BRIDGE STREET, BI.ACKFRIAUS, 

LONDON. 


CAPITAE £l,r)00,000. 

In ;U),000 SHARKS ot inO each. 


OIUHCIOKS. 


WIELIAM REATT EITP, Esq. Cliairiiian, 
JOHN WEEKS, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 


Win. Hit liaid Cosway, Emj. 
JamC'' Colquliomi, I.mj 
J. lines Ciih in, Kmi 
('. iplatn E \V. 1). Dundas, R.N. 
J ami's Karqtili.ir, INq. M.P. 
'I’homas Hanison, E^q. 

Geoi^ie Henry Hooper, Esq. 
John Kiiklaud, Esq. 


M.ijiir iMoodv, Royal EnRiiicers. 
Sir Franeis (hnmanney, M.P. 
'Flionias Solly, I'.sq. 

Alexander Stewart, Esq. 

John Wilson, Esq. 

Win. MHiitmoie, jun. Esq. 

John Wilson, Esq. 


AuunoRs. 

John Joseph Hanison, Esij. I Henry Stock, Fsn. 

Isaac Solly, jun. Esq. j 


John 'WellK, Esq. M.l’. 

James Faiqnhar, Es(|. M P. 
Sii I’jamis Ommamu') , .M.P. 




CicorRC Henry Hoopei', K.sq. 
Alexaudei Stewart, Esq. 


llANkI.Rs. 

McSsis. Whitmore, MVlls, and Whitmoie, Eomhard-street. 

>'E'indimt Counsel— Charles Elli.s, JCsij. 

Physician-Dr. James Johnson, l^losei.in Extiaordinary to hi.s Royal Highness the 
Duke ot Cl.ireiice. 

Surpeoii-James AVaidrop, Esq. IMl.S. Kd. and SnrKcon Exlraoidinary to the Ivine. 
Sohcifor-Thomas lladdan, Kmi. I Actual y-.Mr. 1. M. Rainbow. 
Se,cietai\— .Ml. Thomas (i. Conyers. 

'JpiIFi Ordinary Preuiiuins of l.llV In.snrancc with this Society arc cal- 

In addilion al.soto tlie usual PiiMlenes manted l.votlier Olliers upon ordinaiy lisks 
fio if B m^EirroH '’r Assm ed^of passinq^to and 

incluMVc^ ’ ^ ''^hie and Brest, both 

In all eases the Direetois aie anthoii/ed to leter any dispute.s to Arbitration 

actual sen ice in the Mannes (both at home and noon 

‘ Militaiy amIManiime senieeot the Honoiiiable tin' K isf 

r" ' " ■" 'I- ' xlnSr, l,nd 

shorter oeiiods ^ intemlum: to le^lde ahioad, eithei permanently or lor 

mummusrut Sra, at I'lemmms pioiKutionatc to the actual lisk ina r^l 
ciliated upon unque.stionahle ami aveertalned data. ’ ^ 
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WELSH IRON AND COAL MINING COMPANY. 

CAPITAL, £250,000, 

In 10,000 SHAKES of £25 tach. 


directors and officers. 

Chairman.-PKTER MOORE, Esq. M.P. 

Deputy Chairuien.—WILLIAM KERSHAW, Esq. j S. B. M. BARREIT, Esq. M.P. 


DIRECTORS. 


Ilic Hon. R. IVnipliam. 

.John Dent, Ksq. M. P. 

^J'hc Right Hon. Earl of Donongli- 
more. 

(Jeneral Cascoyne, M P. 

John Gray, Esq. (Resident Director.) 


Adolphus Kent, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Palmerston, M.P. 

William Newman, Esq. 

Philip Perring, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Lord Teynhani. 


Al/DITORS. 

John Horlor, Esq. I William Prater. E.sq. 

Jackson i’erring,Esq. 1 William Venning, Esq. 

TREAStUERS. 

Messrs. Sir John Parring, Bart. .Shaw, Barber, and Co. 

Standing Counsel.— J. E\an.s, Esq., J. Hildyard, Ksq., J. Rowe, Esq. 

Solicitor.s. — Me.ssrs. Wilk.s and Verbekc. 

Mine Superintendent. — Thoina.s Jones, Esq. (Pla. Grouo.) 

Mine Siinejor. — R Coo|K'r, E.sq. Bil.ston. 

Secretary. — John Lawford, li)s<], 

REPORT. 

Tlicdcputiition appointed by the Board of Directors to examine the works at Coed 
Tallon, piiieliased by the Company fioni Me.ssrs. Jone.s, for 6.5,000/., and also ap- 
pointed to examine other w(»rKs in ‘North Wales, offered to the Company, and others 
ndvei tised tor .^ale by auction, Inning m.tde the .suiacj.s directed by the Board, beg 
leave to .submit the following ob.servatioiis as their report : — 

Bcfoie, lioweuT, they pioceed to submit their remark.s on this important subject, 
tliey beu Uuue to call the attention of the Board to the liberal policy adopted by hi.s 
IMaje.sty’s GoAernment, in the reduction ot the duty on Swedi.’^b iron. Far from an- 
fieip.itinu any (■\il as likel\ to result liom such leduction, the deputation expect that 
the ( oiiMunptioM both of Swedi-'b and Eneli'-h iron will be thereby much increased, 
since in pioportion to the diminidii d nite of duty Avill be the de.sire of con.sumption. 
In addition to this general principle, as applicable to all rediutions on the duty upon 
toreimi C(»iiuiioditics, tlic deputation confidently anticipate that even should tlie re- 
iliiciioii ot duty on .Swcdi'^li iion incii'a^e its consninjitiou to a greater degree tluin the 
nnticip.ited inciea.sed eon.suinjition ot Biili.-h iron, jet that, for the following rea.son.s, 
fliej anti( ipate that the iion made b\ tbi.s Company will ahvajs in future be an object of 
gicat deinaiid, pai ticiilai ly by the indgliboiiriiig manuf.ictunng tovvius, and tlicrcfore 
uill :ih\a\s eiiNiirc for it a fair and lemuneiative piice. 

1st. Hccaiise the iion is mii\ersally admitted to be of most excellent quality, thft 
iron stoiK* jielding npward.s of 2.’)/. percent., .and bcang pemliarly adapted at one mine 
tor all tine machine woik, and the other mine, about to be referred to, for all strong 
and lasting pm po^c.-^. 

2(ily. Because fiom tlie adjacency of the works to the great inanufaetoricsofBir- 
ininghaiii, .‘'hclficld, .Sliicwsbiii J , .Staffoid, .and other places, the iron of tliis Com- 
pany can re.adily be proem cd, and al.so can be so obtained for exporl.ation from 
Li\eipoid, being oiilv .‘10 miles from town. 

:i(lly. Because the latc of carriage must be so considerably Ics.s than that from n 
foieigu coiiutiy, that the maiiufactuier.s will ncce.s.sarily prefer it. 

itbly. Bec.iii.se frotn the adjacency beforemeiitioned, iron can .alw.ays be relied on 
by the iiianufaeturci,> uith ccitainty at stated fixed peiiod.s, without being subject to 
the dbajipointjucnis, detentions, and lo.sscs of sea nutigation j and 
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Sthly. Because uotwithstandiug the reduction fnable^th^is^ Company 

reduced below that i:, per cciit. to average a proht ot .)U per cenc. 

Having ma,lc. tl,e»c obscrvationa, which the tie, motion h«i>« 
the Board, they wili now piocccd to state the result ot thtir visit to Wak.-. 

1st. Wltli respect to the works at Pont Blithen, i.eeswood, and Coed Tailoii. 



iivit stone i.s raised con-dtantly to supply additional tuinaces, the deputatioii i^oni- 
mend that four more sliould be erected on the ticebold gronna belonging to the Com- 
pany. "I'he piesent make of .'tf) tons per \\cek will then be extended to l 10 tons, and 
even in llie comse of a month, the make will be inciea.sed from .u to 70 tons 


per week. 

The deputation examined, with much jileaMUC, a horse level which has been driven 
into the estate, about 1,400 j.udh, ami by means of which the nmieb are kept tree 
from wakr. 'J'his object is ot the first imjioitance, and had cost the kite propiietors 
many thousand pounds to accomplish, piior to tiie piiichast* of the woiksbythis 
Company. 

With icMX'ct to the coals the Hrassey coal, which i.s ii.«cd for tlic furnaces, and 
wliich is ()l\eiy excellent quality, i.s abundant, and must be preserved tor the pur- 
jio.ses of blasting. 'The main coal, which is !.■> lect thick, is well adapted tor do- 
mestic and general purpo.ses ; and, with other coals of \arioiis thicknesses and (puili- 
ties, amounting to twelve in number, ate readily saleable at good prices, and to 
almost any extent. 


The colliers and miners on this estate aie about 200 ; Imt, as the accommodation 
i.s inadc<iuate (or them, tiie deputation lecommend that 100 cottages slionld lie imme- 
diately elected on pait of the treehold giound, and when so erected, should he let at 
low tents. 'J'he proposed ariangenient will gi\e to thi.v Coniiiany a decided adiantagc 
ovci otlicrs wlio tike mineial giound, ami who then have to vink .dla(f^ drive levels, 
and then prociue, it |>o.'sihle, eollieis and miners to eoloni/e on the property. 'Ihe 
profits fioin this (State, the deputation beg to repoit, lia\e belonged to this Company 
from the 2‘Uli day of Januarv. The hooks aie opened, the first monthly act'ouiit 
the denutarion mnv lay on the table ol the Boaid the accounts aie to be rcndeied 
inonthiv; the monevs are to be paid through the hands of IVle.ssrs. Jones, Loul and 
Co. to the cH'dit ot Nle^srs. Knight of IMold, and out ot the stock ot iron on hand in 
Jannaiy, and made since that time, (>r to be mad(‘ at these and the othci works of 
the Coinjiany liereattei mentioned. A coiitiact lor the sale ol dUO tons of iiini to be 
dellvcioil on the .list in^t.ant, lias lu'en enteied into with a highly iespi;ctahle house 
at IMancliesier at 10/, b.v. per ton, to he p.iid loi in ca.-nli. Other applications for iioii 
have alM) been made to the deput.ition; ami at the puMuit piiee.>, anv (inantilv can 
be .sold It) the IJoaid which thc\ ni.i) tccl wan anted or inclined to sell. Iho depu- 
tation, with pleasiue, lepoit that a new tiiiiipike load just completed through the 
o-state has much incIe,l^ed iisialue, and il the pie, vent Klinl llailw.iy Hill, now 
pending in IkuTiainenl, .vhoiild pass into a l.iu, tlie present rate of caniiige to Flint, 
and also to Che.vter, will he diniini>licd .'lO pei ceiii. 4'his measure indeed ajijiears 
to the deputation notonlv to be liinhi) impoit.uit to ihi?v Coinjiaiij , but also Ixaieticial 
to the nnning iuteiestv ot the \ieinit), and likeh to piove veiy luciatiie. 


In line, with reference to the works .it Coed 'Fallon, proiided th(' Board slmll be 
disposed to adopt a subse(iuentie<a)mmemlation in thw ie[)oitof apiioinliiig a i evident 
diiector, the deputation aie of opinion, that the woiks at ('oed Tallon Aviil be tound 
as jirofitahle .imi eligible as any non \Aoik.v in the united kingdom. 


2(1. 'File deputation baling fully evamined the woilw hefoie-mentioncd, inocccd- 
cd, on a subsequent da\, to look o\ei the ChvYiiinion work.s, situate in the jiaiisli of . 
Iluabon, in the county of Flint. \\ ith the actnity, good aiiangemcnt, and general* 
appc.u ance ot theve winks, the deputation were iinich pleased ; and, ha\ing caiefully 
examined the coals and iion vtonc, and also the surtace, extending altogethci some 
miles, ami Itaiing a'('Crtained the situation and eiicuiiisiances of the woiks, recom- 
mend the Bo.nd to jiurehase the same lot Fi, ()()()/. being tlie piice agrci'd on by the 
present piopiietois, and to ie(ei\e the piofits ami pioduce of the works andcolleiies 
from the fitii ot Maieh. 'Fhe deputation h,we anived at this conclusion, fiom find- 
ing two blast luinaces in lull woik, making togetlur 70 tons per week: the iron so 
iiiiide being of most excellent (juality and much sought atiev. Nor is this tlie only 
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circumstance which has induced the deputation to an ive at this conclusion ; for, iii 
addition to the iron works; ihe collieries here are very productive, and the sales of 
coal numerous, rc^irular, and profitable. Nor does it appear to the deputation, tliat 
iiiucli is iciiuircd t'» be done with reference to these works; since the miiieis and 
colliers aie .idequate in number, and the cottages for their occupation sufiicient. To 
the active supoiintcndencc of Mr. Jones, our Mine Superinttiident, they would re- 
coinineiul tlie Boaid piincipally to eoratuit these works, and in a .short time it may be 
expedient to consider, whetl»er any additional furnaces should be erected. In addition 
to the otlter advantages conneete<i with these work.s is tlie fact, that for sc\eiai years 
bricks and tilc.s liavc been made from the clay taken outofthe mines, upon the [uiu- 
ciple lately adopted by the i^atcut lliiek Company; and the depulation aie per- 
suaded, tliat if this branch ofietenue is well attended to, it will lie adeipiate to 
meet most if not all of the exptm.ses of the works. ITie deputation have a^-uord- 
ingly made aiiaiigemenls for the eaily ^npply of 50,000 bricks and tiles to London, 
with a view of liaving them examined by competent judge.s, and of .selling tlie sam- 
ple at the best piiee which tlie Hoard can proem e for the .same. Nor does the eai ' 
riage to lamdoii supply any ob.'^taele to this measure, .since tlie eheap rate of li eight 
from Flint, and tlie contiguity ol the woiks to that sea-poit town, will well admit of 
the small additional ehaige oh the commodity. There is also another eircumstaiicu 
which the deputation cannot omit to mention, wliich is, that botli at the works at 
Coed 'rallon and Llw yninion, fiee stone may he procured, in great abundance, at a 
veiv small co'^t, and W'liicli w'lll enable the diicctors, from time to time, to eiect 
buildings for a comjiar.uively small amount. 'J'he biicks also befoie-mentioned art* 
fire bucks, winch aie n.sed lor tlie fmnaces and other woi ks, and ai c much iiioie 
Aalnable than eomnion biieks. 

,3d. The deputation heg to rcpoi't, that tlicy next proceeded to examine the works 
advertised for sale, lately the piojierty of Mr Kowland, at Acre-fair. 'I'hese woiks 
the cleiintatioii Inning not only examined them^-cUes, lint having also been aided by 
the piior siu\ey ot Mr. Coopei, and hy the iiifoiniatinn and a'»sisfant‘e of gentlemen 
well acquainted with the woiks, aie tieeidedly of opinion would re(|uire a much 
gicatei inopoilion ot the capital ot this Company to pin chase and to woik them than 
aetiiallv ic inains. Far, howecei, is it fiom the Intention ot the deputation to state 
but that ea[ntal might be well employed in such purcha.se and operations, piovicied 
certain contiguous eollieiies could he pnicliased and connected with them. Vet, in- 
asniiu’h as this would alone I'c ade(|uateto employ the lull capital of a Comiiany, the 
deputation leeomnieml that these woiks should nut be purcliascal by this Company. 
TIk'v ate additionally indiieed to ollei tJiis achiee tor two lea.'^oii.s— nist, because the 
woiks alieady piiieha^ed at Coed 'Fallon, and tho^e wliieli tlie deputation advise tlitit 
the Hoaid .slionld take at Lhvyniinon, v/ill, it well and amply woiked, employ tlie 
capital ot the Coin|iain , winch, at piesent, it would be \eiy inexjiedient to Increase ; 
and, secoiidlv, that the woiks at Aeie-lair, lowing to he put in order and woiking, 
would not, like tlie ( oed 'I’.illoii and Idwyiiinion w<nk.s, yield an immediate icnenuc, 
but would, ill a eoiisiderable degree, for the next 12 months, diminish ti om tlie an- 
ticipated profits (d the Company. 

4th, Th(’ deputation adceitiiig to flie .situation of the works at CoedTallon, and to 
a fonner jiait ol this Hejioit, heg to suggest tliat tlie Hoaid should appoint a le.sident 
tlirectoi ; and that an nnfmislied house, licdongiiig to Col. Waidle, situate within a 
qnaiter ot a mile ot the works .it Coed 'Fallon, should he taken by the Hoard, ami 
hnivhed lit foi his liahitatioii. And tlu' deputation lieg fnither to i cfioi t, that Mr# 
(day , one ot their nuinher, has consented to undertake such direction, and to reside 
iieai the woiks, 'Flic dipntation can then confidently st.ite tliat, assisted hyMr. 
•tones, the '^liiie Sn|ietinleiidenf 'ot whose chaiaeferand condnet llie depnf.'ilion can- 
not sjM-ak loo highly, and liom whose abilities and inlegiity they expect nmeh henefit 
will aiise to the Coniptiny », ihcwoik.s, hoili at Coed 'lalloii and Llwyninion, willhc 
adeuiiately Mijiei intc nded, and no Imther important assistance will he ie([inred to 
leinlei the establisliiiieiifs all that the^depntatioii, tlie diiectois, and the |iiupiietois 
can de'iie. 

'Fo eoiiclmle, the dc-pntation eonfulently anticipate that with any of the new insti- 
tutions which have* been established tor the employment ot Hiitish eapil.il, and for 
the iiniii (M einent ot the tKideand inaiiutactiues ot this eountiy, llie Welsh lion ajul 
Coal INlining Conijtaiiv need iic»t tear to he compared, since (rom .muIi eoinpai i.soii its 
adcantages and piospeels will appear as j'alpahle and certain as they do apjictir to the 
deputation (.SignedJ John (liuv, 

40, Hioad street Hnildings, W'. Kkrshau', 

I^ated Jlaieli luih, IHJa. John Wilks, juD# 
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MEDWAY LIME AND COKE COMPANY. 

CAPITAL 100,000;. 

IN 2000 SHARES OF 50/. EACH. 


DIRECTORS. 


Peter Moore, Esq. M.P. Chairman, j 
S. 11. M. Barrett, Esq. M. P. 

* N. Dennys, Esq. I 

John (}] ay, Esq. ^ 


William Ker.shaw, Esq. 
Philip Perring, Esq. 

A. A. Surtees, Esq. 
Adolphus Kent, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 

William Aston, Esq. | John Meiulham, Esq. 

James Jones, Esq. | Jackson Perring, Esq. 

Treasurers— Messrs. Sir Win. Kay, Bart. Piiec, Marryatt, and Coleman. 

Solicitors— Me.ssrs. Wilks and Verbeke. 

.Secretary— Henry T. Hyde, E.sq. 

Accountant— James Mitchell, Esq. 

THIS COMPANY has been established for the purpose of working 
some very valuable Lime Woiks, situate at Upper Hailing^ near Rochester, 
already purchased by the Company. These works consist of a treehold of eleven 
acre.s of very excellent graj stone chalk, pure and unmixed with refuse, and of im- 
mense depth, on which one kiln is at present elected, but on which twenty are to be 
built. 

Lime is an article for which there i.s almo.st an unlimited demand for tlie purpose 
of building, rebuilding, and retail ing ot houses. 

Lime i.s also of almost unlimited demand for tlie purposes of agriculture, particu- 
larly for such lieh and heavy soils as in E.ssex. 

The Lime in most general use is that formed from white dialk. 

Graystone l.ime is of very superior quality, but is a scuice commodity. The Go- 
vernment get it from Dorking, in .Simey. 

It is superior in building, as it will take up nearly twi*.e as much sand in making 
mortar, and readily hardens under water. 

It is more eflfectiial in answering the purpose.^ of Lime in agriculture, and its effects 
on the land are of longer duration. 

Messrs. JoHift'eand Banks have an cstabli>hmcntof eight common kilns for making 
m ay Lime, on the banks of tlie Medway, near tliose jmreliased by this Company, ami 
have bound down the Hiopiietor ot the .soil not to grant any lease to any othci' per- 
son. They u.sc the Lime for the public woiks at Sheeincss, and other great under- 
takings. 

Mr. Va^c reports, that tlie estate pmehasod, consists of more than 100 feet deep j 
but from a well having been sunk, it is ascertained to he npwaids of 150 feet deep. 

This estate will therefore contain, as fiom the following calculation : — 

One acre 4,810 square yaids 


Ele^ cn acres 53,240 square yards 
Depth 50 yaids 


2,(J(i2,000 .solid yaiib. 

The following arc extracts from two Reports made on tlie.se works 

Extract from Mr. R. V’a/.ie'-* Report — “ 'Phe chalk stone is more than 100 feet in 
depth, with only four feet spoil beneath the suifai'e, at a distance, not exceeding a 
jiiile and a quarter trom the liter Medway, liaving thereto, iicaily the whole way, a 
model ate (le.scent, This chalk appears fully equal in (jiiality to a (jiiarry in full ope- 
miion by Mc.s.srs, Jollilfc and Banks, at not moic tliaii half a mile distance. This is 
a scarce aitiele, much snneiior to the white chalk of tlic coiiiitry generally, both for 
building, and dressing of laud." 

Extract trom Mr. John Wicking’s Report:— “ The chalk stone, of which the estate 
appeals to contain an inexhaustible Mq>ply, fioiu the vciy great depth of the strata, 
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is the best I have seen for burning wliat is technically called Graystone Lime, now so 
much in demand in Ivondon.’* 

A solid yard of chalk made into lime, forms what is called a hundred, which sells 
for about l5s. 

The above quantity then, ma<le and sold, would yieM 1,1)96,5001. nearly 2,000,0001. 
sterling, and occupy twenty kiln.<^, constantly at work for seventy j ears. 

There is, therefore, rough materials sutheieut for forming an establishraeut for 
burning lime. 

'riie situation is convenient, being about 4 miles above Rochester, and only 1 mile 
and a quarter from the banks of the iMe<l\vay, which is navigable for barges at all 
times ot the tide, and for a eertain period eveiy tide is navigable by very large vessels. 

The descent to the Medway i.s gradual, being about 1 foot in 50. 'riiere is a parish 
rojid, and at the river side theie is a public wharf : the charge for landing coals is 
3d. a ciialdion, and for exporting lime ‘id. a ton. 

To facilitate eonvevjince, a railway might be made, cithei for waggons drawn by 
horses, or by loco-motive engines, from the works to the Medway; ami it is cx- 
jrected that the parMi would rcaddy con.scnt to allow such a railway to be made, in 
order to ^-et free of the e\pen>e of lepairing the jiarish road. 

The burning of the lime may be eflected in such a way that the coke produced will 
more than pay the exjienve of’the coals. 

The work is conducted in an elevated building, filled from the top with blocks of 
chalk ; at the lower nart ot it aie iron bars, which suppoit the cham*. 'I'he whole 
lieat, tlame, and smoke of the coal dining its tiansrurmation into coke, ascend up- 
winds thiough the chalk, and burn it to lime. Giadually, as the lime i.s burnt, it 
falls down, and is taken through the iron bais to the bottom, from whence it is ear- 
ned away. As the ((nantity subsides, new blocks are put ou at the top, and thus the 
jirocTss goes on for evei . 

liy this pioce.s.s, from the (juality of the gray chalk, there is no refuse : neither fs 
there any expen.se of screening the lime, it is at once obtained iu it.s finest uimI 
most pertect state. 

The coke obtained by this process is very superior to tlie coke made at tJic gas 
woiks, as Its stiength is not so niueh exhausted. 

'1 wehc chaldions ot coal will make se\enteoii chaldron.'^ of coke. 

'I'he coke will sell tioni .ll.s. to ;i2^. per ehaldion. 

Goals may be imichaM-d at Rochester tiom 2()s. to aOs. per chaldjoii. 
o-ii electing a lime-kiln, together with the coke o\en, would be from 

.ioUl. to 4001. Mip[)osing all the materials to lie puiclia.st'd and brought from a di.s- 
fance ; hut as hine and sand arc to lie had on the spot, and bricks also in the iinme- 
oiate neigliboiiihood, tiie <‘.\j)ensc wull be less. Fire-biicks and iron must be brought 
by water fiom I.onclou. ® 

iMr lleathoniN eh.ugc foi license to erect one kiln i.s 100 guineas. If .several be 
erected, the charge per kiln is niueh Ie.s.s. Mr. Heathoiii hinnsclf superintends the 
erccdion, anil guarantees that it. vhallbui a fiom :i7 to 38 hundred of lime, London 
conuTk'd expense of the whole luel by the. small coal being 

Ihc quantity ot coke made by a kiln weekly, will be about seventeen chaldrons, 
it a common railway be construcU <1, it may be done economically by means i»f old 

•uoinul^^'* woikmeii, and stabling for the horses, must be erected on the 

It will he the interest of the Company to employ its own barges. 

Canal! obtained loi selling the lime at some of the basins of the Regent’s 

Ihc capital ic(|uiied to pul'cha^c the works, and make all the nrrrssaiv arf'ino'o 

WlUv*o'ra,!v i ‘he 

bliity of aii\ dihntiu y of caintal, the capital has been made 100,0001. ^ 

in(Vl wldrli^'^Ii ‘j‘c jogulation of the Comiiany will be immediately pre- 

I aitd, which, when approved of by the directur.s, sliall be deemed the nroner deed of 
settlement under which tlie affairs of the Compal.y will be conducted ‘ 

HENRY T. RVDE, Secretary, 

4 6 5 . 
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* TROPICAL FREE-LABOUR COMPANY. 

CAPITAL, £4,000,000. 


PRESIDENT. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF GLOUCESITIR. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

William Wilberforcc, Esq. 


Right Hoii. Lord Calthorpc. 
Thomas Babliiiiton , Esq. 

Hcniy Brougliaiu, Esq. M.P. 
'riiom.is Fowcll liu.xtou, Esq. M.P. 
William Evan.s, E.sq. M.P. 


.Stephen Liishington, Esq. D.C.L. M.P. 
William Smith, K.«q. M. P. 

James Stejiheii, Esn. 

Daniel Sykes, Esq. M.P. 

VY. W. Whitmore, Esq. M. P. 


PROVISIONAL COMMITIEF.. 


William Allen, Esq. 

T. (i. ilaliiiigtoii, l^q. 

(}. (i IJabini'ton, I'Nq. 
Edwaid t'auoll. Esq. 
Juiiios Cropper, E'lj. 

I leiiiy Di nmmond, Esq. 
William Fiy, Esq. 

Luke Howard, Es(|. 


G. G Larpent, I'sq. 

II. Maculay, Esq. 

Henry Pownall, E.sq. 

W. F. ReMiolds, Esq.^ 
Anthony Robinson, Esc^. 
'I'homas Slurge, Jun. Esq. 
Joseph 'I'l ueman, Esq. 
Henry Weymouth, Esip 


RAMiERS. 

Sir P. Pole, Bart., Thornton, Fiee, Down, and S< olt, Bartholomew Lane ; and 
Mc'^srs. Diummond and Co., dialing Cioss, 


SOI. ici rolls. 

Mes'Jis. Tib-on and Pieslon, 29, Coleman Stieet. 

.sr( RLTARV. 

John Dotigan, E.sq, 18, King’.s-Aiins V’ard, Coleman Street;--to whom all 
Cummunieation.s, and Applieation.v tor Shares, may be addie.-'Sed. 

■ 'pHE o]»ieet of this Comnany is to piomote, within the Biiti.^h Dominions, the 
giowtli ol the M'\eial aitkles of Tiojaeal Pioduction by mean.s of Free 
La not R. 

With u'speit to Indkjo, this object has been already .aecompli^hed. It wa.s once 
]>rodnced solely hv the hdumrot in the We.^t llu^le^ and Aim'riea. In eoiiiC- 

([iienee ot the appliealion of Biiti.-'h skill and capital to its production, nearly the 
whole ot that aitiele which now consumed in Emopc, amounting in value to 
about Four Mdlious steiline^ b lai.scd by tiec laboui, and almost cntnely in British 
India. 

A similar eftVet might have lu'cii expected witli lesjiect to Con on, liud the sanie 
means been employed in the same qii.otei t<i extend its eultme and to improre its 
quality, d'his, howeiei, has not been d<jm‘; and thmeloie the Cotton d’lacle of our 
Asiiitie Dominions (untinnes to laboui umkr many di'advaiitai'es. iSucli neverthe- 
ie.ss, was the ini|)ul.se given to the impoitation ot East India Coi roN, on the opening 
ot the trade \Mth that eoimtiy, that m a tew years its priei' throiigliout the world wa.s 
reihieed to neaily h.ilf its toimei .imomit. 

On this extraordinary fall of price, the CirrroN of India, which is of the lowe.st 
quality, was neglected, and no tint, her attention W'as paid, by Europeans, either to 
its eultme, or to the improvement ot its staple. Had a contrary course been pur- 
sued, it cannot be doubted that the picsent alarming incieasc in the price of that 
artirle might have been prevented, it is now the moie important to pnwide an 
clVeetuai remedy for such an ineoiwenience ; and lor this, India .seems to hold out the 
only ceilain and permanent lesmirce. 

'File oHieial value of the Cotton Goods expor^Jt'd ^rom^Great Biitain in 1824, 
amounts to a .sum exceeding Thiity Millions sterling. The continued and progres- 
siie piospeiity, therefore, ot the \ .ist interests which aie eonneeted with our Cotton 
manufaetiires’, and which obiiousU involve most deeply the intere.sts of the nation at 
large, roquiies tliivt a \igorous eftbrt should be made to enlarge the importation, 
from British India, ot Cotton Wool of Mipeiior ipiality, if possible, to any which is 
uow grown there. Without .suili au effort, our manufacturers aie likely to be 
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reduced to very serious difficulties from that enhanced price of this indispensable 
article, which must be the effect of an increasing consumption without a correspond • 
ing increase in the supply ; while a new impulse will be given to the mensiou 
of the Slave Trade and Slavery in the possessions of Foreign Nations. 

It will not be denied that much may be done, by an Association like the present, 
to counteract these evils, by stimulating the increased growth of Cotton in India, 
and by faciliiating and encouraging the substitution of superior descriptions of that 
article, for (he low, and compai atlvely worthless kinds, wnich arc now gi-own there. 
To this truly national object the attention of the Tropical Free-Lahoor Company 
will be particularly directed. 

Another main pm pose for whicli this Company has been formed, is to promote the 
production of Sugar by Free Labour. 

The liritisli Dominioii.s in Asia are well adapted to the growtli of this article, and 
are capable of supplying it to an indefinite extent; but, tiom the unskilfnlnc^s of 
the nati\c.s in the pioccss of nuumfactniiiig it, coinbiiieil with their want of capital, 
and the fivcal restrictions to which iti.s subject, little progress has hitheito been made 
in introducing the Sugar of tliat pait of the world into general consmiiption. If 
effectual means, houever, weic adopted <if obviating tlicsc ai&ad\antages, the Sngai* 
Trade of Iliitish India could nut fail lapidly to increa.se. 

The ll'(Jlli^itc means to thi.s end haic heen fully pointed out, in a small pamphlet 
juihlivlied by llatchaid, and entitled “ Fast India Sugar; oi, an Iinjuiry respecting 
the Means of iinpro\ing tlie Quality and reducing the Co.st of Sugar raised by Free 
Labour in the Hast Indie'.” 'I'he statements contained in it are taken from authen- 
tic doenments, officially tin nislicd to the Fast India Comjiany, and by them laid 
before the imhlie. That Ka't India Su<. \r may he made a profitable article of cul- 
tuic, c\<'ii under all the dis.ul\aiitagC' witli which it has to contend, no one, who 
candidlj (xainiiuM the e\iilence theic nroductsl, will doubt. What i.s chiefly 
ic<[uired is, that lliilisli intelligence and Aiitish capital should be employed to give 
an inunil'c and a liglit din ction to the industry of the nati\c.s; by eiicoiii aging the 
more ('xtcnsive culti\atioii of Sti.AR; by improving the mode and lessening the 
e.xpcnsc ot Its niaiiufaeture ; and b) thu', generally, raising its quality, and ilininiish- 
ing its cost, so io tc) lendci it .in aitiele ot more enlarged and more lieneficial com- 
mercial intdcoiiisc \^ilholll Asiatic p«»sscssions than it is at prc'cnt. 

The TnuncAL Fhi'u-I.aijour Company pioposcs, thcicforc, to direct a huge share 
of its attention to the ohiects ot piomotiiig the eultoation and maniifaetiire of 
SiJGMi by Fitia: L\iioi ii in Ihitish India, and ol facilitating its admission Into 
goiK'ial list, not only 111 the rnited Kingdom, hut in all other parts ot the World, 
UTiis will Ije ehietlj cllected by iutioduciiig into India impioved modes of manufac- 
tuie; and by ni.iking sneh .sate and judicious advances to the maiiutacturers, and, 
through tlii'iii, to the ciiltivalois ot tlie soil, as maybe neees.saiy to prciinote the 
incre.ise ol production. .Such advance^ as may he made Irom ycai to year, with the 
ciewot jiioinoting the giowili oi inanutaeture ot Sugar, or of any other aiticIe of 
tioiueal giowlh, will he annti.illj liciuidated by the consignment of tlie piodnce thus 
laised to the t ’omp.iny ; \vhose juonts will aiise fiom the u.snal Commissions on the 
.*>ale of such juoduee, and the Intel est c hargeable on its advaiicc.s. 

'I'lic coui 'c which it is intended to pnr.sne in thi.s icspect, has had the sanction of 
Jeiigthciicd evpcrieiict*. It ispicdsely that course wliich ha.s heen niiitormly piirsuccl 
in siniilai eases Iw tlie F.ist India Culnpany, and l)y the Capitalists of liiitish India; 
and which li.is .ilieadv piovcd .so sigir.illy .siuTC‘.ssful in piomoting the cnltivatiun of 
Indigo, and in otherwise deuloping the faenities of that \a.st and fertile region. 

Pioceediiig on the (l.ita already lefencd to, and which stand tully confirmed by 
other .satisfactoi y tc.'tiinoiiy, it apjieais that the whole advaiic’i* wJiich can be 
leqiiirt d toi the luixliiction, for example, of aton of Sng.ir would be from twelve to 
about tittceii or sixteen pounds, even on tin* .siqipo'iticm, which i.s a \eiy improbable 
one, that tlic inamilactiiici pos.scsscd no limds ot his own. 'J'o en.suie, theietore, 
tlie jiroduction ot 10,000 tons of Sugar anmially, tlie utmost advance that could be 
lequiicd would not exceed 100, OIK)/. Audit is obvious, that, it the success of the 
Compaiiv should he such as may fairly he expected, it would he pcis.sible gieatly to 
enlarge it' cffnits. An additional supply ot 10,000 ton.s of .Sugar might be rai.sed by 
every fiesh .tihauce of 100,000/.; until a sufficient amount ot capital should be 
emploved, fully to meet that giovyiiig clemaiid for Sugar, which uiay he anticipated 
from tlie combined elfect ot tlie diminished cost of its production ami the inci'easing 
piusperity ot the Fiiipire. ® 

Tlie advantage which would accrue to the Commercial Interests of Hi cat Britain, 
ayd .still more ot Ireland, by the extensive creation of ficsh means of making returns, 
to meet the lapidly im’icasing dciuaml of our inanufactiirc.s on the iiait of the 
iUiincuse population of British India — to .say nothing of tlie benefits wliich would 
thus be contened ou that {lopulatiou — Is too obvious to need to he insisted on. But 
It vyili not be the least powerful iccoiuincudation of the sclieuie to multitudes, that. 
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if it should succeed, ifmust eventually tend to extinguish Slavery in Foreign as well as 
in British Colonies, and to put a final period to the Foreign Slave-Trade, which still 
prevails on the coast of Afiica. 

Although the preceding stiitenicnts have an especial reference to British India, yet 
the Tropical Free-Cabopr Company does not intend to confine iis views to that 
<iuarter, but to extend them, a.N fair openings may occur, to the Briti^h Dominions 
in other itarts of the woild, and particularly in Atiica and the West Indies. 

The capital of tlie Troph al Free-LahoIr Company is fixed, for the present, at 
Four Milhous of Fouitds Sterling, to be dnidedinto Eighty Thousand Sliares of Fifty 
Pounds each. 

The conduct of its aff.iiis will be inti listed to a Board of Directors in London, to 
bccho.sen by the Sub.scnl)crs ; but at ciich of the Out noils of the United Kingdom, 
where subsciiptions shall be received to the amount of 100,000/,, a Subsidiaiy J5oard 
W’ill be appointed, to receive conslgiiment.s and effect sales at such poit. In the 
ineaiitiiue, a Fruvisional Committee ha.s been named, for the puipnse ot carrying 
into effect tlie proposed idaii : and to them it left to take the necessary measures 
for legally eoiistituting the ('ompany; In fianie law.s and regulations for it.s goicrii- 
ment; to collect further informaiioii ; to (siablish agencies, and olheraisc to [iro- 
mote the objects contemplated by the present pi ospeetiis. 

To enable the Committee effectually to pi OM‘cii(e the^e olijccts, the sum of One 
Pound per shate will be icpiired to be paid by the Siib'Criheis to one or otliei of the 
Baukcr.s named above, a'< soon as they .•^liall have leceived notice ot the shaies that 
have been aiiiuopiiated totliem. 

When tlie lloaid of Diieetois shall have been chovcn, tliey shall he atlihcity to 
make fuither call*, on the SuhNCiibeis, as eiiciimsUiiees may re(|nire, to the amount, 
in all, of ten |)er cent., or Five I’oniids per shaie ot the capital subseiiiied But, 
before any call be\ond ten pei cent. shall he made, the Diieetois must he authorized 
to do so liy a Ceiierul Meeting in Lomloii, spe<’i illy summoned lor the piiipose, on «i 
day of whieli four weeks’ notice ‘hall be given ; hetore which Meeting the Diieetorn 
shall lay a full view' of the state and progie^s ot the Company’s aff.iiis, 

TheJ^hares of thb Company will nut he tiansfeiiable without the consent of tlie 
Directors. 


TO IMIEVK.NT I.MPOSITIOX. 

J'^^ROWI.AND and SON, Sole Projuietoi.s of the ORIGINAL 
and CtENUlNK MACASS AROIL, rcspcctiiilh beg to announce to the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Fnbhc at huge, that, in ouler to pieumt the many tiaudsthat aio daily 
■^uwetised by flagrant Impostors ofleriiig base imitations (U their inv.ihiahle Oil, thev 
have, at a ^ cry eon.sidei able expen.^e, piodueed A NEW EN\'EL01*E ioi the small 
Bottles j the foimer, which coiitaiiied .Stiaw-colouied jtaper, is now \^'hite, with an 
Jvii^ranng fiom a Steel Elate of singulai eoii't! nelion, and extreme diliienlty of cxe- 
ention. The w'ords ROWLAND’S MAC.\SS,\ll Oil;, in Black Letteis, on a pattern 
of Lace, forms the piinciple of the Label, nndi'r which is the Signatuie in lied, A. 
KOWLANDand St )N, No, 20. Uaiton-gaiden, in this Wi.ippei , is ( nclosed the (ieiminu 
Bottle ot Macassar Oil, with a Treatise on llu' llaii and on tlie \ iitiies ot the Oil (a 
new Edition). 'I’he Wrapper is sealed at each end with the name and address ut the 
proprietors, wlio again reipiest a strict ohsename ot the above, without which none 
can be genuine. 'I'he lareer Buttles have tin' ^'(•llo\v Paper as before, with tlie 
new label. This Oil is 01U(1IN.\L and OEM BNE, which for many Veai ‘ has been 
universally admiied for its •-.iluluious and nutritions virtues ; compo''ed ot \’EOETA- 
BLE Ingredients of eneigetie povver> ; abo P.VPRONISEI) and SANC I'lONED by 
HIS MAJES'I’Y and llu* ROYAL FA.>I1LY; their impeiial .Majesties iln* E.MPEROlt 
and EMPRESS of RCSSIA, the E.MPKRORS of PERSIA aid CHINA. This Oil 
is also acknowledged by tlie mo>t eminent PhyMcians, as the he^t and cheapest article 
for nourishing the llaii, preventing the Hair being injuied by illness, ehunge of cli- 
mate, study, tiavelling aeeouchmeiit, Ac; produces whiskers, evebtows, Nc. — 
Proprietors wariant it.s iiinocenee, and to impiove the Hair from infancy to the latest 
jicriod of life. 

Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. U()WLAND and SON, No. 20, Hatton Garden, 
and by their appointnieiit at the following respectable houses, who ha^*i just received 
a valuable supply ; viz. by Mr. R. Hendrie, Peifumer to bis Majesty, 'ritchborne-st. ; 
Sanger, L'lC, ()xford-st.; Mr. Smjtli, 117, (iattie and Pic!ee,57, D. Rigge, ;i5, Perfu- 
mer to the Royal Family, Dclcroi.x, I.S8, New Bond-st. ; Bajley and Blew, Cockspur- 
st.; Berry anil Co., IW, Gieek-st.; I.ow, .110, and Piont, 22b‘, Strand; Butler, 4, 
Cheapside; Burgess. 10:1, Holborii-hill; Atkinson, Gerrard-.st. ; Sutton, Bow Church- 
yard ; Bi'utley and Wood, Queen-st. Barclay ami Sons, 0.5, Fleet-market ; J. and T. 
Ki^ge, 65, Cheapside; Siradllng, Exchange-gate ; Mx, fronting the Royal Exchange ; 
T^ite, 41, and Johnstone, 6 h, Cornhill; Croomc and Morrison, New Surrey-.st. — 
Observe, none ^are genuine without the signature in red, “A. ROWLAND AND 
SON ’* 
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"Diis day arc published, in 4to. willi Illustrations, and a Map of the 
Author's Iloutc, price 31. I3s. 6d. hotuds, 

'TRAVELS among the ARAB TRIBES inhabiting the Countries East 
of S\i,ia and Pale>tine; iocludinn aJoinncv from Na/iuodi to tlio Mountains 
beyond the l)e;ul Sea ; fmni tlicncc thronjth the Vlains of tlie Hauran to Jlo/.ra, Da- 
iiuusciis, Tiipoli, Lebanon, liaulheck, atul by the Valley of the Orontes to Sdneia, 
Antioch, and Aleppo. Bv.l S. liTCKlNtJ HAM, Ksq. , , , 

With an Appendiv, containing a Uefntation of ceitaiu unfounded Calnnimcs circu- 
lated against the Author by Mr. Lewis liuickhaidt, Mr. William John llankcs^ and 
the Quarteily lleviow. 

Printed for f.ongman, Hmst, Rees, Ornie, Brown, and Green. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

TRAVEI.S in PALESTINE, through the Countries of Bashan and 
Gilead, Last of the Hi\er .loidaii. 2\ols. 8\o. 2d Edit, w'ith Maps, Plates, ami 
Vignettes, 11. lls. fid. bds. 


POPULAR WORKS 

I'UDLISIIEO liV I.IMHIRD, No. 143, STRAND; 

And to hr had of all Hook^cllers, 

III Montlilv Paits, price Kiirlitpi'iice. 

'TIlEMinUOR of Ll'l EU ATIJHE, AMUSEMENT, and INSTRUC- 

'LION - C’oiitaiuing Oiieina! IN*a\N, llist^.iical Nana(i\es, Biogiaphical Meinoiis, 
Skclclu ^ lit Society, 'ropoi-iaphical Dc'Ciiptimi'i, No\cl> and 'rales. Anecdotes, Poe- 
ti\, <)i I'jinal and Selccled, Clu ice Extiacls tioin NEW WtHtlvS, Tiie Spirit of 
tlio’lhiblic .louinaN, l)i''Co\ciies in the Aits and Scienees, Domestic Hints, t'^e.Ae. 

Vol. I contains 17() panes (»t elo.sel} pnnlcd lettei-piC's, and einbellishcd with 
40 Eiiuiaiiiig'. Pri(e.')> (al. 

\'ol. 11. compiiscs ■)20 pages, with (>2 Engravings, and a Map of Capt. Pariy s Dis- 
coveiies. Ihieet*". 

V^d. III. has A2 ICtun a\ Imr'-', and a Poitiaif of the late f.ord Byion. Ihiee f>s. 

\'oI. 1\'. his 38 Engiavings, and a Poitiait of the Bight Hon. G. Canning, .M.P. 
Piiee:)-. t»d. 

“ We leoiintnend this \\u\V to the neiusal of youtli, and the patronage of the rich, 
it heitig piegiiant oitli iiistiucfion ami ainuvcincnt to all ranks, from the J’eer to the 
Cottagei ” — (itKii June la, Ir'.l't. 

'Pile (L\BI N ET of C l' R lOSI'PI h^S ; or, The Wonders of the World 

Displayed. Embellished w ith 27 Engiavings. Pi ice .'is. hoaids. 

LIMBIRD'S BRITISH NOVELIST. 

Part 1. OOLDSMlTirS VICAR of M^AKEEIELD, with an Origi- 
nal INlemoir. Piiee lOd. 

“ 'Phis wotk leally respf'ctahly irot up; and tlie plan well deserves encourage- 
ment.” — Liti'f*! 1 1 / (iiizt tt)', />cf. tJ, 1H23. 

Mis. Batclille’s Mvsicne.sot I dolpho, piicc 3s. dd.— Mackenzie’s Man of Feel- 
ing, (Id.— ILosclas, liy l)i . .lohn.'-on, Hd.— Paul and Viiginia, (id.— 'Hie Old English 
Barou, Hd. — The C.milc of ( )ti anto, (al. — 'I'l'C Iloiiiance ot (he Foiest, Is Hd. — Alino- 
lan and Hamct, (id. — Eli/ahelh, in the ExiUs of Sibcii.i, (id. — 'I'lic Italian, 2fc. 

LIMBIRD’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 

printed miifoimly with the BUITISH N(J\’ELIST. 

Parti. GOLDSMITH’S ESSAYS. Price 8d. 

Part 11. DR. FRANKLIN’S E.S.SAYS, with a Memoir, written by 
Hiiilself. Piiocl«.2(l. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS* ENTERTAINMENTS, embellished 
with 148 Engravings. Pi ice (j>. Cd. 

Price only Seven and .‘Nixpencc, 

COOK’S VOYAGES, embellished with Views, Portraits, Costumes, 
Maps, and other Illustrations. 
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LAW BOOKS 


Lately piibliished by 

JOSEPH BUTTERWORTH AND SON, 

43, Fleet Street, London. 


1 A DIGEST of the LAWS of ENGLAND respecting REAL 

tinnDvnTV IViriiAM Crl’J.se, IJarnster at Latr. The 'Ihira Edithiij 

ei,)a . S.” A‘‘ Ocl^^o, Price 5/. fi-i i-i Boards. 

"‘f V S vsTEM of the SHIPPING ,nd NAVIGATION LAWS 
nf r k Ar /iiu'fM N • and of the IMVH iclnlire to Mcfcimt Ships and Seamen and 
'iT^e Second lidioon, to which is 4Pf " 

New Navi»(ati()ii Lavv.s, KeKi;.tiy Act.s, Cointiiejciai 1‘orins, &c. liy b. L. Holt, Esq. 
In Koyal Oeta^ o, Pi ice 1/. Cts. in Poin d^. 

,3. A 'I'REA'l'ISE on the I.AW of CONTRACTS and PRO- 

WISKS, upon vuiiuus Subjects, autl witli piuticuhir Peisons, as settled in the 
Action ok Assump.'sH. liy Samuel Co.myn, Lm]. llani.stei' at Law.^ llie Sccoiul 
Kditioii, with coiihulciablc Ailditions. In Itojul (.Ictavo, Price 1/. (i*y. in Hoards. 


4. A DIGEST of the PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES, from 
Magna Cliait.i, 1221-.'), to I tS; ‘J Geo 4. 1H21, iIlcIll^he ; Mitli an Analytical Index, 
Clironolotncal 'Fables of Statute, s and Sovcicign.s’ Iteigns; and an Appendix of Sche- 
dules and Forms. Hy llonEur Pnii le 'lA uwiirn and Thomas William Tyndale, 
Esqis. of tlic .Middle Temple. In Two Voluine.s, Quarto, Pi ice bf. 15 a'. 6r/, in Hoard.?. 

The jiaitieular object of this Digest is to piescnt tlie Statute Law in an arranged, 
recliiced, and riiusnhdatvil fotin ; and ol the Index (ud'erring to the Statute? as 
well as to tlie Digest) is to lender eveiv piovision inoie ea.sily accessible, than the 
unauiidablc length of many Titles in the Digest would otherwise admit. 


6. A TRE.ATISE on the LAW of INSURANCE, in Four Book.s 
I. On Marine Insmance. H, Ot Hottoniry and Hesjioiidentia. Ill Of Insurance 
upon Lucs. 1\' Ot liiMiiame again.st Fiie. H} Samlll Mailsiiail, Seijeaiit at 
Law'. 'Flic Third Kditioii, with Coireetion.s and Additions by ( n miles Maiishall, 
of the Inner 'Femple, Fisq. Haiii.Mer at Law. In 'Fwo \’oliimcs, llojal Oetaio, Piice 
1/. 1 .')4’. in Hoaids. 


6. A SYSTEM of the LAV/ of MARINE INSURANCES. By 

J. A. Park, K.'.q. one ot tlie .ludge.s of Mis MaJe.st^^^ (’unit ot Common Pleas. 'Fhc 
Seventh Kilition, with eon.''iderable Addi^ion^. In 'I'wo Voliunes, Kojal Octa\o, 
Piice 1/. (I.V. in HoaiiL. 


7. Tlio J.AAV of PRINCIPAL nnd AGENT. By William 
Pally, 1^m|. H,lni^ter at Law. The Second Edition, with Additions. Hy Niel 
C ow, F.s(j. Hanister at Law. In Octa\o, Piiee 12.y. Hoaiil.s. 

Ill which (he Duties and ItespoiiNibilitics of Agents m icgard to Piincipals are 
treated of; Hemedies of Ibineipals to eiifoiee tlio.'C Diitii's ; (he Rights ot Agents 
with releieme to tlieii PiiiUT|)til.'. , tlu' Obligation ot Piincipals towaids third 
Persons arising tiom the .Acts ol then Agents; Rights acquired by Principals 
fiom the Acts of tlieii Agents ; I’eisonal Riglits of Agents against 'Fluid Per.sons ; 
Personal lialiility ot Agents to third I’eisons. 

8. A TKEA'FISE on the LAW of MERCANTILE GUARAN- 
TIES, aiul ot PRI.XCIPAL and SliRETV in Oeneial. Hy W. W. Fell, of the Mid- 
dle 'Fenqilc, Em). H.ani^ter at Law'. 'I'he Second Edition, with Coireetion.s and 
Additions. In (H taio, Pilcc 12i‘. Jioaiils. 

The snhicct of Mercantile Onarantie.s is one of gi oat importance, both to the Com- 
ineicial word and the Profc.s.sion of the Law'. Its discussion is rcndeied pecu- 
liarly impoitant at this time, by some laie decisions of the Comts, which hare 
intcrinctcd rlie Law upon the sutijcct ot (liuuantie.s as connected with the Pro- 
\jsion.s of the Statute of Frauds, in a manner entiiely diltluent trom that which 
has been U'-nally icceivcd , and hence woiKeda inateiial chuuge in the Law 
itself. 'I'he object ot the nrcsent Work is, to point out the nature and extent of 
that cliaiigc; to collect and arrange the Authorities upon the subject of Mercan- 
tile Guaranties, and to dige.st tliein .s\stematically. 

9. A SUMMARY of the LAW of BILLS of EXCHANGE, 
CASH HILLS, and PilOMlSSOUY NOTES. By Siu John Bayl£v, Knt. cue 
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f the Justices of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench. The Fourth Edidoo, witli 
imsidcrable Additions. In Octftvo. Price 14 j. Bhards. 

^ This Edition contains the Cases to the present time, and a new Chapter upon the 
> Forgery of Bills and Notes. 

i 10. A COLLECTION of STATUTES connected with the general 

S iinistr{\tion of the Law, arranged according to the order of the subjects, with 
is. By Sir William David Evans, late llecoider of Bombay. Tlie Second 
Ion, corrected ; collated with the original Statutes, and continuea to the J Geo. 4. 

. By Anthony Hammond, of the Inner Temple, Esq. In Eight V'^oluiues, 
ivo, Piicefi/. 16#. 6^/. ill Boards. 

f In this Collection it is endeayoiircd to bring together in a moderate compass, the 
several Statutes which are connected witli the oidioary course of professional 
and magisterial Practice. 

11. A DIGEST of the LAWS of ENGLAND, by the Right Ho- 
^nourable Sir John Comyns, Knight, late Lord Chief Baron of His Majesty’s Court of 
' Exchequer. 'Die Eiftli Edition, coirected, with considerable Adtiitions to the 'I’ext, 
and continued from tlie oiiginal Edition to the present Time. By Anthony Ham- 
MWOND, Esq. of the Inner Temple. In Eiglit Volumes, Ro)al Octavo, Price 10/. lOi. 

, 12. A TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES of PLEADING in 

'OIVIL ACTION’S ; cOinpiising a Summary View of the whole Proceedings in a Suit 
' 4 lt Law. B> Hf.nky John SiFriiKN, Esq. Barrister at Law. In Octai’o, Price 15#. 
iin Boards. 

’ The object of this Woik is to develop sy.stematically the Piinciples of the Science 
of ni , in other Wind.'., to cx|)lain its scope and 'IVndency; to scdect, 

fiom the in.iss of its \aiious Hides, such as -ocm to be of a (uitiiaiy and fiui- 
damctital kind ; and to dace flic connexion ol these Rules, and show tlieii bear- 
ing, a-s paitsot a gcncial Mhcine or .sjstcm. 'I'hc Fust Chapter comprises a 
Summaty ami ruuntcted account of the whole Proceedings in a Suit at Law. 

13. A I'REATISE on ESTATES and TENURES. By the late 

, Sir HoiiLRT CtiAMiir.Rs, Knt. Chid Justice ot Bengal. Edited by Sir Charlks Har- 
rouiii CiJAMurtts, Knt. one of the Jtiduresof the Siipreinc Court ot Judicature at 
Bombay. In Octaio, Piice!)?. M Boaids. 

Tliis Woik fotincd a poitioii of the Lcctmes which weie forineily delivered by the 
Icai ncil Anthoi , in Ins tapacityof \'jiiciian Piote.ssor of the Common Law of 
England, in the rnivci^iu ot Oxfoid. it atfoids an eleiiieiitaiy, and, in .some 
.sense, a jiopulai \ icw ol tlic Icariiiug of a very nnpoit.int 'J'itle ot the English 
Law, atid treats the subject in a manner to winch no cx.ict parallel is furni.shcd 
by an> model n Woik. Ctqnuus Notes, and Keferenees to inodcni Ca.ses, have 
Keen added hy tlie Editor. 

14. A 3’RKA'l'ISE on the I.AW of the PREROGATIVE of the 

CROWN, and the relatiie Dmii s and Rights of tlie Niihject. By Jo.snrii CniTTV, 
junior, Em[. of the Middle ''rcitijile. In Hojal Octavo, Price 1/. l.v. in Boaids. 

The Authoi ot this Woik has attcni|)ted to |)ies<>nt a comprcliensivc and connected, 
yet conipri -scd and logical, \icw ot c\eiy Pi ciogaliie and corresponding Right 
of the .^uhjcct. 

15. The LAW of LIBEL and PERSONAL DEFAMATION. By 
F. L. Holt, of flic Middle 'IVniplc, K>q Barri.ster :it Law. In Roval Octavo, Price 
1 l.y. in Boards, a new Edition, w ith coiisidcrahle Additions and Improvements. 

In this Woik is contained a general Histoiy of the L.iw of Libel in the antieut 
Cudc.s, and of its intiodiiclion and sMcce.ssive alteralioms in tlie Law of England. 
Coinpuheiidiiig a Digest ol all the leading Ca.se.s upou Libels, from the earliest 
to the pic.sciit time. 

16. COMMENTARIES on the ROMAN DUTCH LAW. By 

Simon \an Lllwi.n, LL.D. Translated from the Dutch. In Royal Octavo, Price 
‘J/. 2#. Board .s. 

’i'hc w^hole has been carefully collated with the be.'it Edition of the original Work, 
and corrected ; and many hundreds of valuable Retercnces to the Civil Law 
wi iters have been added. 

17. A DIGEST of tlie LAW of PARTNERSHIP; with a Col- 

lection of the Cases decided in the Courts of Law and Equity, upon that Subject. 
Second Edition, witli coiisideiable Additions. By Basil Montagu, In Two 

Volunu.s, llojal Oet.vio, Price 1/. 10#. Boards. 

Tliis Edition contains all the Decisions to the present Time, and so much of the 
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hte Act? for the Impimcment of the Haiiknipt Law, asiekites to the lawot 

Pill (nci ship. n> 

18. A TREATISE on the MORTGAGE of SHIPS, as affected 
by the Uegistiy Acts, aiul on the proper mode ot efi'ecting Mortgages on Ih operty of 
this Nature ; and on the liabilities of the Moitgagee. B)' "1 liuMAS Anthony 'Frol* 
LOPE, of the Middle Temple, Esq. Harristcr at l^^aw. I’lice Is. in Boards. 

19. COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND, in the 
order and eoriipiisiiig tlie whole substance of the Commentaries of Sir William 
Jjlackstone. In one laige Voliiiiie, Oelaio, I’liec 1/. U. in Boards. 

'ilns VVoik assiime.s as it> basis or gioundw’oik, the Commentaiics of Sir William 
Blaek.stone on the Laws of Engdand, wliich it presents to the Reader in a eon • 
ti acted toini, but with, it is piesuiued, no loss or diminution of valuable 
substance. 


This day is pubUshed, 

the philosophy of trade am! MANUFACTURES, and iu 

Applitation to the relatiie Situation of ICNCLANl) and IRELAND. 

By JAMES FON'EAINE, of Down, Kent. 

Published In John Biitnpiic, 8a, Newgate-street: Win. Clarke, Royal Exchange : 
and C. Chappell, Pall Mall. 


Dedicated by Permission, to tlie Kino. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, 

lllustiated by JOHN .MARTIN, Esq. 

TRK Publisher presents this Idiiiouof tin' Paiadise Lost to the admirers of Alt 
and to file Woi Id, as the most .''pleiidid and beauliiiil form in which that immortal 
Poem has ever yet appe.iied. 

The chief object and (lixfinetiu' ehaim of tlii'. Publication are the exquisite pro- 
ductions ol Ai t by whieli ii is einbellislied : these consist of 'Pwenty -four illustiatise 
IrngiavingH, desmued and (‘\eeiited in me//,(»tinto, by Mi. Maitin, in a st\le ot sub- 
limity and beauty, to wliii h it may lie lonfideutly said, that the Arts have hitheito 
pi odiiced nothing eipial. '1 hose only wdio have seen the grand Seiiptuial Pnintiiurs 
of this Ai tist (his Belslia/zar’s EcMst, and many otheisl, can he duly imjiressed with 
the neciiliai adaptation ol bis poweis to the lolty uiidei t.iKmg ot embnihing the stu- 
pendous and pieteiuatmal imageiy of the Paiadise Lostj'iii which’ tlie Hibliini; 
ceniusot Milton b.is uueii those woiideitnl devcriptious ol llea\en,aud Hell, and 
1 ai.idise, and ( liaos, .md Cieation these, it m.iy he s;iiiC without i\i''hing to dero- 
gate h’om tlie niei Its ol the eminent Aitisis who li.ive alieady employed their pencils 
to iHustiate tills lh)em, lia\e not yet been treated with a holtlness and grandeur 
Kinniod to tin' miuhty iniaginalioii which eieated them. 

It is aeiicinnstanee ah.) which cannot fail to he highly appreciated by the Con- 
iioisstMir, that Mr. Maitin, by a laie ellort ol art, has wholly composed and designed 
his subjects on the I’l.iles tliemsehes ; the Engiavings thei elm e possess, as oi iiriiials, 
thcehaim ot being the fust eonceptiuiis ol the i\i list, and have all the .spiiitand 
limsli ot the P, lintel s toneh. ^ 

The greatest eaie ha> Iieen taken in respect to the eoireclness of the text: it will 
^ mi ^ ii'id ol Paper. 

’ f 'r l»‘‘''"me> that this Poem, fnnqncstionably one of the 
gieatist piodnetions ot huinaii mind, and whuh moie than any olhei single woik 
o gloiyoftheconiitiy), will he piesented to the world 

wi^ jipP'opi lateness ot hiyle calculated to gratify the jnoud 
national ivehngs with which our g. eat P.>et, is legarded by his own eoimtiymeii: 

r^tln „ ; 1 1*^' held by all persons capable of 

estimating his iianscendent genius. ' * 

xvlia? P'lWii'h this Work in Impciiul Quarto only, to 

m listi 1 l.[te> weie adapted; It has, howeiei , been since determined on to 

Impoiial Octavo, in oidci to which purpose Mr. Martin 
li.w uigravtd the Siilijeets again on a scale to eorre.spond therewith. 

Quarm KdhJnn'^rll^ ' w suhjeefs of the Plates in the 

Sp t Fall OF iiir. Hf.hel Angels, and Panuemonium : and in 

FALUufANGFLs'^*'^ Angels, aud Satan Rousing the 

Printed for Seitimus Prowetf, 23, Old Bond Street. 

Projipecluscs may be had, and Specimens of the Plates seen, at the Publisher’s. 
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Just publii>hed, 

DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE KING, 

gCIENTIA BIBLICA: containing? the NE\y TESTAMENT in the 
Oiiafinal Toncrue, u'iili the Authorized Version* and a Copious and Ori- 

ginal Collecti(»u of Parallel Passacfi^, printed in words at length. The whole so 
Arranged lus to illustrate and confirm the several Clauses of each Verse ; >vith the 
various Readings and the Chroiiolog)'. 3 vols. 8vo. 3/. bds. large paper, 5/. bds. 


This Day are published, 

Handsomely printed in Two \^oluiues, 8vo. \>Uh a Map, and Five Engravings, 

TTISTORY OF THE EXPEDITION TO RUSSIA, undertaken by 

the Emperor Naj)olcon in 1812. By (Ics. Count Philip dk Slguu. 

In One Volume, 8vo. with a Poitiait, price 15s. in boards, 

2. LORD BYRON EN ITALIE ET EN GRECE, ou aper^u de 

^•a \’ie et de sds Oiuiaces, d’apn''s dcs sources authcnfi<iues, accoiupaign^ de Pieces 
Intldites et d’un Tableau litteiaue et politi<iue dc ces deu.\ Contrc'es. Par le Mar- 
ais in: Salvo. 

In One Volume, 8vo. piice 10s. in board<«, 

3. TIIF DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF GENEVA, illus- 
trated in a Setiesof SERMONS, pteaehed bv the Modern Divines of that City. 
^Edited by the Rev. J. S. Pons, Minister of the French Piotc.staut Episcopal Church, 
;Ed\\ard-street, Coldeu-s(inaic. 

In Two Volumc.s, IBmo. with a Portrait and Map, )>rice fis. 

4. LE AVVENTURE DI TELEMACO di F. S. de la Motiie- 
Fenelon. Nuova Edi/ione con accento di Piosodia, e con aunotazionc. 

Pi inted for TREI ’'1' PEL and WERTZ, 1'REUITEL, jun. and RICHTER, 

30, Soho-.sipiarc. 


Jii^t published, price 5s. 

gONNRTS, and other POEMS. By D, L. R icti \ udsdn. 

Pi lilted lot and (J. I NDERWOOD, .32, Fleet -.stieet. 

The Sonnets, of vvliieh there .lu* tliiity, aie all above medioeritv ; and some of 
them heantitul. 'I’he ' St/lfliee’s D/enni.' a blaiik-v ei sc ]\)em, whielt tullovvs the 
Sonriets, would scaieely have been nuwuithy the pen ot Ryion .” — Monthly JMasrnztne. 

“ It is lonij, indeed, .since we have im‘t with more exquisite pieces tliau are to be 
found ill tills volume; they aie, in ceiiei.il, replete with (eeliiig, dvdieaey, and ima- 
gination. Ill addition to lii> native qiialiliiMtioii, ^Ir Rieliardson brings to hi.s verse, 
delightful .leijiMiiit.iuee with Indi.iii .'‘cenery, that foims. to us, homely Europeans, 
novel ehaiiii. ’ — Setes of Literatu) e. 

V “And vet tlieie aic [leison-i, vvlm, under sueli restraints (tlicnanow limits of the 
v^Sonuet), pioducc s()im« cliiiiining things ; and among tlio.si; we hesitate not to 
cl.is^ INli . UitbanEoii. Seveial ot liis .Soiiiuls, a.s well as Ids (;thei Poeiigs, ate 
lilglil) poetical and bieathe of natui e and good feeling.”— i'luouide. 

“ We hav e mi used .i Collietion of Poems In a Mr, Rieliai (Ison, and in recommend- 
ing tlum to Uie attention of our readeis, beg to ob.se rve, that want of room alone 
uievents us Iroin giving extracts, as some of hi.s etlusious arc of a most chaste and 
.heantitul de-seiiption .’' — Common Sense. 

■ “ 5lany ol the separate Poems evince con.siderahlc powcr.s.”— HeraM. 

“ Mr. Hichaidsoii has jn^t given to tlic world a volume ot miscellaneous Poems ; 
>many ol wliieli posses.s much beauty.”— .9/ar. 

“ A lieautifnl collection of Sonneta and other Poems.” — Glns^ow Free Press, 

I “ Foi a beautiful specimen of lhe.^e Poems, see the /rD of February 22f~-M'jnt^ 

I gorncry 's SheJJHeld hu. 
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literary notice. 

. r i u-f. „ v«.>r« in India ’ and ‘ Memoirs of India,’ has 
the Author of Fifteen Years in India a in THE 

n„w in tlic I’rfis a "or!; ,y’I'""l,^o,■^A.!le ’’’-Nevv Editions of his former 

S' mV inV.rel'.VaS;: Tilus'iniled hy and i-lates, 


PuMishid tins Day, liy C. and CO. .-t.!, Tlireadneedic-street, 

1*1 icc .is. 6(1. 

r’ORUKSPO.NDI'.NCE relative to the Prospects of Christianity, and 

^ ^ tlic .Mciiiwof proinotini'its Uea’ptioii in liuliH. 


Jusl imhlishcd, by TaONGMAN and Co , 

Second ladition of 

pilACTK'Ala I’RKATISKS on Tropical and Scorbutic Dy.'?entery, on 
** |)is,.is(.t.t (he Dim’stnc Omaiis, t\c nioic paiticularly as they occur in the Ea.^t 
IiidiC' by it. W. liAMnir.i n, V.^t\. Suii'eon. 

“ 'Ibis Yoluine should hold (he lust i. ink in evciv incdical man’s lilirary within 
the 'I'l onus, who h.is an honoui.ihle lecMid loi the .safety ot liis patient^, and his ovvn 
icDutatloui and we caine.slh iciomniend (he peiiiNil of the Chapter on brefjispo.si- 
tioiiaiiihhc CaUMS of Dysentt i \ , lo i \ ci \ one, in oi out ol (lie piofessioii, who may 
Msil tin '1 lopii.s.”— laonuon iM.and I*, .loiirnal, lol 18. 

Uv the same Author, 

AN r.SSAV on (airvaluies and Disi asis ot the Spine * to wlilcb the 
rothergillian (odd iSled.il w'.is awaided In the .Medical .Society of London. 


NKW ANNCAb WORK. 

T<i he continued Aiinualiy, price 7 ". hd. in e\fia boards, or 8s. Gd. bound in BhiC, 
foiiniiiit .1 nc.il I’oitalilc N’olunie, 

Tlir. POt'KKT ANNUAL RI'.dlSTF.ll iW 182.A, of the History, 

I’olitics, bmmapbv, (’niiimpuc, AH', Sdcnce, and Literafnie ot 18'Jl. 
t luh 1 the Ilf, 1(1 ot I’l III i< lliNitii.w Is lilt hided a siietinet notice of eiery interest- 
bl^' I’tiit ti'ii .111(1 Dmiu siK I.M'iit, wall a i.ncliil Dmc't of ihc bioeccdiiifis in the 
lin|icii.il I’arli.muiit. 

1 lie ( iiHoNK I r toinpriscs a Hi'i oid ef lemaikahleOeeiirrences wliieli bare liappen- 
rd 111 thfduii'f (i| the |).is| \ ,Mi ^ towhicli is added, I’l ires Current, the FuiaF, Canal 
Miaies, iMetnuoloKu.d T.ihles, De.uhs, u,ils ,a Moitalitj, Diseases &c. 

ihrl.wi Ki.i’oici mcliidi,' a hint udtueol the inoie leinarkable Trials and Law 
I (V^e». 

luiiu Dou Mi.Ms uuilaiii a «.netul an.iKsis of State Papers, Pailiamentary 
I mted\i'n M ilhi'ti.itue ol the lUweiiue, Tiade, and Naii^uitiun of tlm 

^ in the \nm \i biociiM'iH i' i-neii luiei Menioiis and ehaiaeteii.stieTrails of Indi- 
iidiiaK dece.iM-d, (iiimeiit in piihlu hio, oi distimruished by eeeeutiieit\ , literary, or 
fceiiiiiitu .letjiiiienu lit " ’ ■ 

Mim hi \mi s ill .St 11 Nt I , Am . and Lmai \ii hi:, eoinpri'e a verord of Inventions 
ami Disimeiie', and a uotue ol theimiie inteiesting and imiioi taut Works in our 
Annual l.itciatuie. ' 

Li!d ‘.u • n fr U»*«bcr!aiul, No. 10, Liulgatc HiUj and Tliomas Boys, No. 7, 
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WORKS 

JUST PUBLISHED BY GEO. B. WHITTAKER, LONDON. 


'J'HE HISTORY of ITALY, from the Fall of the Western Empire 
to the Commencement of the Wars of the French Revolution. By GEORGE 
PERCEVAL, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. bd^. 

“ Italy has been to the modern world, what Greece was to the nations of antiquity ; 
takinc; the lead in early civilization and cornmcice, in letters and in art, she rose by 
the same blight career of independence and energy, and fell by the same luxurious 
corruption of pi ivate virtue, the same \icious quarrels of implacable factions. Her 
annals are deeply fraught with instruction and interest; and yet it i.s singular that, 
with the exception of the luminous, but rapid, and therefore insufficient, view, which 
Ml. Hallam has taken of her condition in the middle ages, the English reader has no 
direct means of acquaintance with one of the most delightful and important divisioiis 
of modem historv .^’ — Quarterhf itevieir, Dec. 1824. 

TALES of ARDENNES. By H. DERWENT CONWAY. Small 

B\o. 8s. board.s. 

NARRATIVE of a SECOND VISIT to GREECE; includiug 

Facts and Anecdotes connected with the hist days of I>ord Byron, Extracts from the 
Authoi’s Corre>p()ndence with the Provi.sional Goveimnent, Prince Movrocordato, 
Lord Cliailcs Muriay, Colonel S tauhopc, &c. 

“ Publicity i>the sonl of ju.stic 

By EDWARD BliAQCIF.RE, E.v<[. Author of an “ Histoiical Review of the Spanish 

Ke\olution, &c. 8vo. 12.s. hoards. 

The GREEK REVOLUTION; its priprin and Progress; together 

ulth ‘>ome lU marks ou the Religion, National Character, Ac. in Greece, By 
K. BLAQUIERE, Esip The Second Edition, with Additions, 8v(). with a large 
Map, I'Js. boai(N. ^ 

'I'he HlSd’ORY of PARIS, from the EARLIEST PERIOD to the 

PRESENT' DAY; containing a Dcsciiiitiou of its Anti<jnities, Pnhlic Buildings, 
Coil, Religious., Scie.ntitic, and Commercial Institutions, with nnmcion.s Historical 
Facts and Anecdotes, Intheito nnpnhhslied, tending to ilhislratc the ditlercnt Kras of 
Fieneh llistoiy, p.iiMcnlaily the e\eiiltnl pel iod of (he Revolution. 3'o which is added. 
An A|ipeiuli\, containing a notice ot the Church of Saint Denis, an Account of the 
\’iolation of the Rojal 'I'omh.s, impoitant Statistical Tables derived Irom t)/licial Rc- 
soiiiecs, Ac, Ae, ln3c(ds 8\o 21.2s hoaids. 

The PICTURES; The BETROTHING; Novels translated from 

the German of Lewis 'I'leik. Post 8\o. Its. boaids. 

MiMllAMNE, an Histoiical Novel of Palestine. 3 vols. 12tno. 18s, 

boards, 

A PEEP at the PIUGRl^tS in Sixteen and Hundred Thirty-six ; A 

Tale ol Olden Times. In it \ols. I Jmo. I8s. boaids. 

CtALIGNANI.S NEW PARIS GUIDE; or Stranger’s Companion 
through the Fioncli Metropolis; containing a detached .aiKl acemate Dcsciiritioii of 
all (lie Ihiblic iMliliccs, Gauicns, Iiistiintioiis, Ac.; an Account, of the Roads from 
the Coast to the Capital, and an intciesting Desciiptioii ol the Environs; a Plan 
for Viewing Paiis in a Week, a Diicetory ot 'IVadcsmen, Ac. Ac. Icmlicllishcd 
with a Map of Paiis, and 'iVclve EngiaOngs, pi ice 12s. bound in bine and 
lettered. 

BHinSH GATJ. ERIKS of ART; being a Scries of De.seriptive 
and critical Notices ol tlic pilncipal Works of Art, in Painting and .Sculpture, now 
existing in England ; arranged undei the Heads of the dilfeient Pnldic and Private 
G.'illnies in wliirb they aic to be loimd. In Post H\o. niicc 8s. (id. boards. 

'rills wqik comprises thebdlowing Galleries — 'Flic National (late the Angcistein) 

' y— 7 he Uo)al (Jallci y at Wiml.sor Castle— The Royal Gallery at Hampton Court 
^ Cleveland House — Lord Egremont’s (ialleiv at I’etwoillj — q'lie late 

'Pitian (lallcrvat Blenheim — 'I'lu* Galleiy at Knovvlc I’ark — 
llm Dulwich (lallciv — Mr. Mathews’^ 'I'heati ical Gallery. 

IN.B. For the conveniente ot visRois to the N.VriONAL GALLERY, (lately 
opened to the Public,) the Dcscrijition of that Collection, which notices all the Pic- 
tUKs, IS published sepaiately, piice Is. 

BEAUTIES of the DULWICH GALLERY; price 3s. boards. 
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MR. COLBURN begs to acquaint bis Friends and the Public in 
genenil, that having disposed of his Interest in ll»c lif BRAKY in Conduit-street, 
hp no>v entirely to Nu« H, New l>urUDxtf>ii 7 »tretit, where he intends to 

confine hiniself to ihfe Publication and Safe of Wurw 6( snpci ior Interest and Im- 
pomiit'e. . , 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY HENRY COLBURN, 

No. 8, New Burlington Street. 

1. MEMOIRS of the COUNTESS de GENLIS; Written by Her- 
self. 2 volfl. Po*t 8vo. 18 h. ; Freueh, Itw. 

%* 'I'hisi Work will be found to abound in Anecdotes of the most Eminent Literary 
anif Political Character:*, who figured at the latter cud of the Eighteenth, and the 
conimcncenient of tlie Ninetcemh Ceiituiics. 

2. GAIETIES and GRAVITIES, a Series of Plssays, Comic Tale^ 
and Kugiti\e Vagaries, now first collected. By one of the Authors of “ Rejected 
Addre^se.-.” .T voN. Po.sr. 8vo. j»r?cc 27 h. 

3. JOURNAI. of a RESIDENCE and TRAVELS in COLUMBIA* 
duritig the Years 1821 and 1821. By Captain CHARLES .S'l'CAUT COCHRANE, 
of the Rojal Nasy. 2 lols. 8vo. with an oiiginal Map, and two Coloured Plates, 
price 30.S. 

4. TREMAINE, or the MAN of REFINEMENT. In 3 vols. 
PostSvo. .3l». 6d. 

6. DON ESTEBAN ; or, Memoirs of a Spaniard. Written by Him- 
self. 3vol.s. PostHvo. 27.S. * 


6. A SECOND SERIES of SAYINGS and DOINGS, or Sketches 

from LIFE. 3 vols Post 8vo. price 3ls. (id. 

“ Full of wise saw s and nnxlcrn instances.”— 

7. The LAST DAYS of NAPOI.KON. By Dr. F. ANTOMMAR- 

CHI, his l*h).sK'tan. 2iols. 21s. Do. Ficnch. 

8. MEMOIRS and RECOI.LECTIOXS of COUNT SEGUR, Am- 
toador from Fiance to theCouits of Kns.sia and Pn^sia. la 8ro. price I2s.; 
French, I Os. Gfl. 

The Count of Segur was connected l.v in s of fiiendship and consanguinity with all 
tlie remarkable peisuiiages ot the ( ouits <it Louis XV. and X\'l., and was engaged in 
the intercom.se of Afiairs and Soeiety with Catheiine II., Fiederic the (ireat, Potem- 
kin, Joseph II., (iuManii 1(1., W.\Nliiimtou, Ko>einslo, La Fayette, Mirahean, and 
Nuiiuleon, iis well .is with (be Cliicis ot the .\iistociatical ami Deiuociaiical Panics, 
and the most lUastrious Writem ot l.is times. 

0. JOURNAL of MADAME TAMPAN’S CONVERSATIONS; 

comprising Otlginal Ain'idotes ot the Fiencli Couit ; also .'^I'leetions from her Corre- 
spondence-, her Thought-* on Kdiieaiioii, ;l(c gvo. i js ; Kit>nrh, 12s. 

Ue entertaiiR'd ii very high idea ot the i.ilents and liitues of Madame Campan, 
from her life ot the niit*utuiia(e .\l.uie Anioinelto, and the luesont Work iuLS not 
nlterrd our opiinoii ; inde*d, her Utti-is to bei -•oii ought to ht' lead l>y e\eiy hoy in 
Euroiu- a. an autidme to the L. tteis of Loid Chesteifiehl. He will hcie fimLill that 
i.s useful im’ulcated, without the le.i>( mi.xiuic of baseness, oi of loAiscncbs of priucl- 
Time'’, 


10. rill% SPIRllS OF THE AGE; or, Contemporary Portraits, 

8 vo. pi ice 123 . * 

Contents .Mr. Jythiy* ^1'' Cifl'oid, Mr. Southey, .Sir W.dtrr Scott, Lord Byron, 
Mr. CampiHMl, Mr 1 hom.i.s .Moore, Mi. William (lo<lwin, Mr. Jercuty Beuthain, Mr, 
( olerulge, Mr, Lngh lluiit, Mr. Wordswoith, Sir James .M.Kkintosh, .Mr. Brougham. 
Sir F.Bimlett, Rev L luing, Loid Eldon, Mr. W ilhei force, Mr. Maltlius, Mr. 
Ciabbe, the late Mr. Horne look, xc. 

monthly M.VGAZINE and LITERARY JOUR- 

N.Mi tor Al Rll^, containing, among uuinmnis other articles, Suggestions respect- 
ing the I l.m ot an L luvcisity in Loudon. By THUAIAS CA.MPBELL, Es«[. 
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Preparing for Publication, 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on HYDROCELE, with a view 

to recommend a new Mode of Operating for that Disease, which is exempt from 
the inconveniences that have bt'en found to attend all the other Operations i and at 
the same time more .simple, and equally certain of producing a Cure. Illustrated 
with Cases. 

'I'o which is added, Some PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on BRONCHOCELE, 
and on INFLAMMATION of the MAMMA ; accompanied with a Table, ^ont4dning 
upwards of One Hundred Cases of Bronchocele, treated at the Monmouth Dispen> 
pary. By James Holurook, aiembcr of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon in 
the lU)yal Navy, and Surgeon to tlie Monmouth General Dispensary. 

The STUDENT’S ASSISTANT, or DERIVATIVE EXPLANA- 

'J'OUY INDEX : containing the ptincipal terms u.'<od in Anatomy, Bot.iny, Chemlsti y, 
Medicine, ami Snrgcrv. By John CiiAHiLs Litchfield, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and Fellow of the Medical Society of London, &e. 


'Ihia Day Is published, price 2s. 6d., 

JOHNSON’S ROYAL PEARL DICTIONARY of the ENOLTSH 

LANGUAGE : to which aie subjoined, I’he Secretary’s Guide, or Ri)le.s for 
addre.vsing Poisons of all Hanks ; Principles of Punctuation ; CompcmUum.H of 
Giammar, Chronology, and M\fhology; Glossary of Law and Teclimcal Terms; 
Ttaii.slaii<)n.s ot popiiur Latin Cluotationsj Tables of Int('rc.‘>t and E.vpeu.scs, &c. 
By Cecil H art ley, M. A. 

Loudon: John Rumpus, 85, Newgate- street. 


jyjEMOIRS of PAlN’riNG, by W. Buchax \x, Esq. : containing a 
f-hort Hi'ttoiy of the Progre^s of the Fine Arts in general ; with an Account of 
the vai ions ColUu'tions of Pleftne-J which hare been brought to Ktigland .slnre the 
jiciloil of the Fit mil llevolutioii, (ortho purpo.''e ()f (iroting llieir identity, and esfa- 
lilisliiuga fixed \aliie on ‘•mb ohjetls. ANo comprisin;!: Sketches of ChaiaeU'r of stune 
t>i the leading Ma''tcM^^ ol the \.oiou> Scliools of Painting; with Critical Remarks on 
the iue>eiil -italc of Cullcctioii'- in Kmilaiid and ou the Continent. 

Thi'i WoiU has, hj most of f!,e Reiictici.', been coii'-idcred as imiiitpenaahlr to eiery 
Aiiialtnu 01 C<dlcctor ol ^Volk>ofAlt, not tmly as alloidimr much lalitalile infoima- 
tioii, hut as a (iiiiffe to tho^i' wlio are luiiiiiiig Collectiou.s, and as the only W'oik of 
tlie kind which contains oiiginal and authentic Documents. — Vidr Biaikmood'n 
Maquiuif—Litfiai y Gawltv — Literanj ('/iro?/iile — Some) n’t- House ilazvtle^ t^-c. 

Published h) R. AtKi'RMWN, Idl , >'traml, ami tube had of all Booksellcis iiUluwn 
and Counti ). 2 miU. Hio., 2(is. 


DETSCirS DESIGNS to “ THE FIGHT OFTHE DRAGON,” by 

SCHILLER. 

Mr. Henrv Moses is now ciigraAiiig in outline, a Scries of Sixteen Dc.signs, by 
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TO THE FRIENDS AND SUPPORTERS OF THE 
ORIENTAL HERALD. 


We regret, as sincerely a.s any of our readers can possibly do, tlic necessity of 
reverting to a subject to winch we would fain hope we shall never again have 
occasion to recur: we mean llie dirt]cul(y,or rather the i!npossil>iIity,of including 
all that the nature of our publication renders it a duty to lay before its sup- 
poileis, within the limits originally assigned to each separate Number. 

We are so strongly attached by habit, as well as by a sense of its advantages, 
to regularity m size and price, to uniformity in arrangement of materials, and 
to consistency in advocating yiublic principles, all of winch ought to characten/i* 
a public journal ambitious of public approbation, tiiat wo witness any departure 
from the one with reluctance, and from tlie other with indignation. For the 
latter, indeed, no sufficient cause could ever happen, and no sufficient reason 
ever be assigned : but of this we feel ourselves in no danger of being accused. 
For the former, however, wo have had many and very urgent causes ; yet rather 
than deviate from the scale of charge originally fixed by tlie publisher, unless 
driven to such a step by a necessity beyond our power to overrule, we have 
continually exceeded, by si’vcral sheets, the size originally fixed for each Number, 
so as to incur an extra expense in the printing of the work, sufficient to absorb, 
entirely, even the necessary remuneration of the subordinate assistants, and leav- 
ing to the proprietor and conductor no return whatever, either for the capital or 
labour required in the undertaking. 

Tlie sacrifice on all such occasions being voluntary, wejiave neither a riglit 
nor ail inclination to advert to them with regret. Tliose who liave watched tlie 
progiess of this publication from its first commencement to the present period, 
will, we are certain, bear witness to the total absence of all allusion to this sub- 
ject, except as an indication of our earnest zeal in the pursuit of higher and noliler 
ends than mere remuneration. From the Ist to tlie 15th Number of the work, 
the last issued from the press, not less than 1000/. sterling has liecn expended 
in mere extra disbursements for labour and materials, over and above what a 
strict adherence to the original scale of size and price would liave required ; but 
it has been incurred cheerfully, because a hope was entertained that such exer- 
tions would be met by a reciprocal spirit of extensive and zealous support on 
the part of tliose interested in the good goYcrnraent of India ; and because it 
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was also U'lievod that the pressing emergencies wliich required this extra ex- 
peiidiLure would be hut temporary. 

Tills hojte, fliough long indulged, has been unifonnly disappointed by every 
.siiccesMvc ifioiitii : for the eve ol publication has never yet arrived, without -ouJ^ 
being embarrassed as to the choice of articles to be left out or deferred to the 
following ; and one postponement has succeeded another, till the interest of the 
subject has entirely passed away. 

A I Umax of these embarrassments led to the necessity of our issuing witili the 
last rcgul.ii Number (already five sheets, or eighty pages, more than the stipulated 
M7e) a Supplement, to include such of the Hyderabad documents as appeared 
to us (‘sseiiti>il to a coirect uiiderstamling of the case. The same, or if possible, 
a still gnatcr necessity impels u^ (as much against our wishes as it is un- 
loitunately ag.ml^t oui intciests) to repeat the same course in the present month ; 
a proceeding winch iiotlimg hut a deep sense of duly to our supporters would 
imlm e us tu adopt, as the ])ecumaiy .saciilice which wo make in determining 
on this step, will be more than many months of ordinary sale will repay. 

W'e entered on our career, with the determination that the subscribers to 
tbeOiienta! IfiT.dd should he jirescnled with the earliest, the fullest, and the 
most accurate infoiniation on Indian utfairs that zeal and labour could furnish, 
or moiu-y could [irocme : and at the risk of all w'cnow possess, we have hitlierto 
ll•(le(•mc(l th.it pleilge, Wc fed, howc\er, that the ])eriod is arrived when 
some .iii.iiigemeiit of a more permanent nature than tlie present mustbedeter- 
mined upon. We fed, pciliaps even more keenly than any of our readers, 
tiu' fdiee of all the objections that may lii' raised to the irregular issue of Sup- 
jilemcntaiy Numheis i<» th(m they are productive only of a temporary irregu- 
l.irity, and a \eiy lulling additional exju-nse, which tliey, however, have the 
ojiiioii of aioidiiig if they choose : to ws they are productive of much certain ad- 
tlilion.d liihoni, and much certain additional cost, from neither of W'hich' can 
we sluink, without mukiiig such omisMons as would destroy the character of the 
woik for tulltle^s and liddiiy as an impartial record of Indian alfairs. 

riie re[)o!ts of the hist llni'i' d.i\s’ ih haKs at the India House, on thellydera- 
hail tiaiisaciioii., aic of tln'insehcs moic than su^iciciit, tlumgh ])rinted in the 
smallest ijpe th.it c.tp he read with <Mse or jdeasure, to fill the whole of the ipace 
allotte.l to a legubii NuiuIh'i ; so that if the usual variety of infomation were to 
he gi\eii, tliese debates could not bo printed at all ; or if we coiitined ourselves 
to the publication ol these debates alone, we could issue nothing else. Yet the 
f.icts (le\ eloped in these discussions arc undoubtedly of the greatest public iin- 
porf.nice; and the circumsf.mce of tlieii extending through a period of six days, 
with successiM- ad)omnments, the hist day pressing close upon midnight before 
till debate was etided, as well as the crowdM audiences and numerous speakers 
m eai h, w ai i .ml our coiisidei mg them also of the highest public mterest. We 
c,.n .issure tilt' reader that their aduiaey and fidelity may be relied on; and in 
the pielnmnary article which intioduces the whole discussion, as well as in the 
notes afiixed to the most lemaikahlc portions of every Gentleman's speech, by 
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which we have endeavoured to enliven and enrich this Supplementary Number, 
we feel persuaded he will find that which will render the whole nibre intelligible, 
as well as more agreeable to read, than the mere "dull report of ariy India House 
debates can ever be made, without appropriate comments on the facts and opi- 
nions disclosed in them. 

There remains, however, besides this, all the late and deeply interesting news 
from India, equal in importance to any intelligence ever received from that 
country, as well as the indispensable details of various other matters connected 
with those branches of information, by which the variety of our publication is 
maintained. No alternative seems to be left, therefore, but that of maVing a 
separate Supplemental Number of the India House debates, to which nothing 
more than a preliminary article on the same subject has been attached ; and in- 
cluding all the rest of the materials, which could neither he suppressed nor post- 
poned, in the regular Number of the month ; issuing each at the same price, and 
giving to purchasers, as before, tlie option of taking one or both, as may be most 
agreeable to themselves. 

We have already stated our determination, that No more Supplements 
SHALL BE ISSUED, and oiu conviction that some plan must be at once deter- 
mined on, which shall enable us to keep pace with tlie increasing interest of 
Indian affairs, without making any irijcgiilar demands on our Subscribers by 
art augmentation of charge for whatever additional matter may he required to 
be printed. Tlie only way in which this can possibly be done is, to increase 
the size of each Monthly Number from its present standard of 150, to an en- 
larged standard of 200 pages, and to make the piice Five Shillings. Tliis in- 
crease of limits will make the work extend to four volumes in the year, instead 
of three, one volume being completed every quarter. 

As a reference to existing standards of quantity and price is at once the fairest 
and most intelligible way of ascertaining whether the charge for any publication 
he beyond the ordinary standard or not, it may be well to mention that the 
average number of pages in the Eilliiburgh and Quarterly Reviews is about 250, 
and the prices six shillings : the average of the Retrospective Review 190 pages, 
and Its price five slulliiigs per number. Tlie charge for the Oriental Herald, 
when fixed at 200 pages for the last named sum, will be, therefore, at least, as 
moderate us in either of the preceding publications ; with this essential differ- 
ence in Its favour, that 200 pages of the sizes of type and dose manner adopted 
by our printer, will cost to us, in their preparation, even more than the 250 
pages of the two first Reviews, and will contain, for the reader, as much as 
300 pages of llie last, so as to be relatively ynuch cheaper than either of them, 
as fur as the mere labour and expense of piintmg, paper, ^c. is concerned: 
while the two former possess a steady circulation of 12 or 15,000 copies each, 
which would enable tliem, if necessary, to bear twice or thrice the expense that 
their preparation, at present, involves. 

It deserves especial consideration also, that the very nature of the subjects to 
which the pages of the Oriental Herald are principally devoted; must limit its 
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interest to certain circles of society, and consequently render it impossible for it 
to attain more than a fourth part of the circulation enjoyed by the great Reviews 
adverted to. Tlicse l>einK, however, almost exclusively the property of men in 
trade, and manaRed on trading principles alone, are made to produce t profit 
of five or six thousand a year. But, without discarding altogether the desire of 
that return without which no publication can be maintained, we hope we have 
given sufficient proofs of a better spirit, in other countries, to obtain credit for 
its continued influence on our views in this ; and, in this spirit, we shall hope to 
effect a.s much practicable good as may be consistent with an exemption from 
loss; being willing to give our labours, in what we deem a good cause, on con- 
ditions with which no mere writer for gain, whose heart was not in his subject, 
would he content. 

W'o trust that this explanation of our motives for making the augmentation 
proposed, and of the grounds on which the calculation has been made, will re- 
move all possible doubt as to its entire disinterestedness. The labour and the risk 
to us will certainly be much greater; the profit will not, even if the proposition 
is well rrccned, he more than at present. In expressing a hope, therefore, that 
the share we sustain m this undertaking, will he met with that ready and cor- 
dial acquiescence and support, without which no public enterprise can avail, 
wc are only giving our fnends and supporters credit for the same zealous and 
ardent aspirations after the improvement of India, by which we feel ourselves 
to be actuated in endeavouring to rouse the attention of our countrymen, in 
England, to the thousand objects that deserve their serious consideration, 
connected with the fate of their countrymen and fellow-subjects in the East. 
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SPEEDY COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA — CANALS ACROSS THE 
ISTHMUS OF SUEZ. 

A Bill h now passing through the House of Commons, for the incoqioration of 
a (Jompany, whose purpose is to make a passage for ships from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, through the narrow country which connects North with South 
America. The immense advantage arising from such an undertaking, must be 
apparent to every one who looks at a map of the world. * * * There only wants 
now a canal through the Isthmus of Suez, and then the two great desiderata for 
which all geographers have sighed, would be accomplished, and little of circuit- 
ous navigation left in the world. — Examiner, March 13, 1825. 

The readers of our earliest Numbers will remember, that about twelve 
months ago, March 1814, wc devoted an article to the subject of uniting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and after a full development of all the 
details that could be given in illustration, concluded with venturing to 
predict that this important undertaking would, ere long, receive that seri- 
ous qpnsideration to w high it is so justly entitled. We are gratified at 
seeing that the expectation was well-founded, and to learn that it is thus 
already fulfilled. From tlic consideration of this .subject, the mind is 
naturally impelled towards an inquiry into the practicability of a similar 
union between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean ; the Isthmus of Suez 
and that of Darien being constantly a.ssociated, in our recollection, from 
tlieir similarity in size and position, and the impediment which each offers 
to a more speedy communication between distant quarteis of the globe. 
In the very first Number of The Oriental Herald^ we drew the public 
attention to the difficulties of steam navigation by that route to India, 
a project which was then seriously entertained, but w’hich has since been 
judiciously abandoned. The same objections do not apply, however, to 
the hope of shortening the route of navigation for sailing vessels, such as 
are now in use, between Great Britain and her Indian empire ; but more 
especially for vessels of a smaller kind, which would then maintain a 
speedy and uninterrupted intercourse between all the European, Asiatic, 
and African ports of the Mediterranean, and those of Arabia and Abys- 
sinia in the Red Sea. 

At the present moment, w hen capital is so superabundant as to be 
seeking channels of profitable employment in every country under the sun, 
we shall perhaps render an acceptable service to merchants and capi- 
talists, as well as to our literary and geographical readers, and, above all, 
to the cause of humanity, — t’ e best interests of which are most effectually 
promoted by undertakings that unite hostile nations in the bonds of reci- 
procal interest, — by devoting a ]X)rtion of our work to the consideration of 
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t})o ^luhjeot projKxsed. The period for sii<-h a discussion is favourable, from 
aiiotlier cireiimsfritice also, and one of even still greater importance than 
the ahimda;ir<‘ of jinempIoH'd capital, namely, the present state and con- 
dition of Kgypt, and tlie enl.iiged views and enterpiisihg character of its 
pieseiit M‘lel)rated jiiler. We leain, by advices receivx'd from i^lcxan- 
dria, duiing the pa'^t month, that tlie commerce of higypt was rising to a 
degree ol sphoidoiii vvlmh a-.tonisfied all the European residents in that 
coiinliy ; and the goveinment ol the Pai,ha is said to have been spoken of 
with the s.'HiK' M'sjjcct as that of the most enlightened in Europe. A 
numlM'i ef intelligent l’!ninpe:ins were aheady in the service of this piince ; 
the government monopolies were giving way to free-trade; an insurance 
company h.id hi (>n eslahlished, an institution never before known under a 
Mohammedan government; a publie joiiinal was on the point of being 
estahli.slied ; and eveiy otivei indication of the spiiit and feeling of the 
eonntiy imuiitested a thirst after improvement, and a zeal among all 
classes in the puisiiit of gieat undertakings, which has never been wit- 
nessed thete since the days of the Caliphs. s 

T he independence ot Egypt, which most pet sons acquainted with its 
present state, regard as not very remote, may perhaps be thought still 
w-antiiig to secute the success of any gieat project undeitaken for its be- 
neht : hut, although there always a greater degree of insecurity under 
despotic than under free gov< innients, yet even this insecurity is often 
etteetuallv couuteiaeti'd hy the poweiful claims of self-interest, which, 
in such a cas(‘ as we arc supposing, would compel even the despot to 
promote tlie stability oi relations that could never be interruiited without 
peater iii|iiiv to himself than to otlicrs. Wc proceed, however, to the 
iinniediate object vi{ our inquiry: — 

111 Iraciiii' till' liistoiy ol the communication by water, wliicli ibraieilv 
eMsteil liHiM'i'n the Meiliterraiicati and the lied Seas, it is curious to 

'^s'in'onies 

("i \ T^u'i J*'"'""' ''I'tit a canal did once exist 

Me to the (cd .Sea, siiHi, -lent to establish such a communica- 
nt 'f' ""I'’. 'Ilf expre-ss words of Arabian authors, but 

also fiotti the vest, CCS id it which yet remain ; but at what era it com- 
ini iccd, and um ei whose auspices it was finally completed, is still open 

asse.ts hat t his cam, . k,„m„ at abater peiiod hy the denomination of 

r""’ "r,"' ‘■'''"‘•’“I'lti'ed hy Phar.aoh Necos ; that it was 
l igmi hy 1,1111 and that one Imiidrcd thousand Egyptians perished durinn 
.1 progress O the iioik; that he desisted from ir,'.. being warned b^n 

an tic '■ -l-itage of a barbarian • 

lie cion. V\ , l,y Darius, who completed it. 

Icte ho .r 1 / • r “"d d'^'ribes the 

SI. h ' . I 1 •' "■■'Vig.itioii of lour days, and its breadth as 

s>nlneu nt to udiiiif two tiiremes abreast. 

Vit 'shoir"'''tr 11 '’''"'’ “''server who visited Egypt 

■ an, I, and wl,o,-e description almost implies tliat he was an eyewitness 

centurv ^ passed over the same spot only a 

century later, couvpleteJy contradicting it. This wTiter declares that [h$ 
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Canals across the Isthmus of Suez, 

Pharaohs and Darius, who had promised themselves great advantages 
from the comi^letion of the canal, had at length given over the work, 
after having ascertained that the Red Sea was higher than the soil of 
kt^vpt, which would, consequently, have been overdowed and destroyed 
had the canal been opened as proposed. Diodorus agrees with Aristotle 
in' his account of the cessation of the enterprise, and in the reasons 
assigned for it ; and then proceeds to state, that Ptolemy Philadelphiis 
had^’not been deterred by the former failures, but had again undertaken 
tlie works, and had succeeded, by means of a new canal, turnished vith 
sluices, to be opened and shut as occasion required. With this state- 
ment, that of Stiabo coincides, who adds, that in his time the ineichants 
of Alexandria found an issue from the Nile to the Rod Sea, to penetrate 
into India ; but, varying from all the other authorities, he places the 
junction of the canal with the Nile at Phaccusa, nearly tlyrty miles 
lower down the river than Bubaste. 

According to Pliny, with whom concludes the list of Roman Avriters 
Avho notice this navigation, it was open from the Nile only as iar as the 
Bitter l.akes ; and he assigns for its stoppage at this point, the same rea- 
son that was previously given by Aristotle ; adding to it another, that if 
the waters of the Red Sea were poured into the Nile, those of the latter, 
of which alone the Egyptians drink, Avould be spoiled. He then pro- 
ceeds to describe the routes of commerce across the Isthmus, three in 
number, which Avere pursued by caravans ; and would thus appear to 
conclude the question as to the state of the canal at that time, did he 
not afterwards mention the river ot Ptolomy, which passes to Arsinoe 
(Suez), which could scarcely have been any otlier than that portion of 
the artificial communication immediately adjoining the Red Sea. 

l’#reconcile these differences, it has been suggested by Major Rennell, 
in his excellent and valuable work, ‘ The Gcogiapbical System ot Hero- 
dotus examined and exjdained,’ that the canal loirned by Darius had 
become early clioaked up, from a Avant ot attention to the backAvater, at 
its opening into the Rod Sea ; and that it might thus either hav^e been 
forgotten, or that Ptolemy, on re-opening it, might haye Axished to dis ^ 
credit the belief of the fact, from a desire of liaying attributed tohimselt 
the Avhole glory resulting from the undertaking. It such, however, 
Avere his ambition, the same cause probably operated to render his own 
canal of equally short duiation, since Ave may collect Iroin Plutarch that 
this also was not open in the time of Cleopatra, her vessels having been 
draAvn across the Isthmus, a distance of thirty six miles, probably Irom 
the Bitter Lakes to Suez. 

At a subsequent period another AA’ork Avas undertaken by Adrian, 
Avhich has also been regarded as having reference to the same object, — 
that of commerce. The Trajanus Amnis, as it Avas denominated by that 
Emperor, in honour of his predecessor and adoptiA'e lather, may, how- 
eA'er, haAT been rather intended, in common Avith numerous other canals 
Avhich intersect the soil of Egypt, tor the purposes of irrigation, since it 
is mentioned by Ptolomy the geographer, who lived at the time ol its 
formation, but aaIio does not eAen allude to any navigable canal. It 
extended from Cairo as far as the Bitter Lakes, and must in its course 
have fallen into tlie line of the older canal, near tlie site ot the modern 
Belbeis Major Rennell conjectured that this communication, trom a 
higher part of the Nile, had become necessary to keep open the canal, ai 
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tlie small fall obtained from the older point of conjunction rendered it 
liable to bf* conpiinally obstructed. In this point, however, from the 
absence of actual surveys at the time at which he wrote, he was com- 
pletely in error; observations having since proved that no fall could exist 
in the absence of the inundation, the level of the Nile, even so high up 
SIS Cairo, being, in its low state, fourteen feet below the high-w^ater mark 
at Sue/; eons<‘{|iientIy, all conjectures founded on such a supjwsition 
must be ineoired. 

Cj)to till', time, tbeicfore, it will have been seen, that we are far from 
jHjssessing an} ptoof of the existence of a navigable canal so positive as 
to j)n‘clu(i(' the possibility of doubt. During the periods in which Egypt 
was prjss(‘ssed in suec(*ssion hy the most pow-erful monarchs.of the earth, 
the Ibn^ian, the Alacedonian, and the Homan, the enterprise was either 
not completed, or remained open only during a very brief space. In the 
year howev(‘r, it appears from the historical details given in EI- 
Mafjrv/v, and in MI-Makyn, that the navigation was actually opened by 
the Aiabiaii^. Ibuler the reign of the Calijdi Omar, Amrou, bis general, 
re-oj)ene(l a canal of older (late in the neighbourhood of Cairo, con- 
ducted it to Join the Ainnis Trajanus, between H"ank and Belbeis, cleared 
this as far as its junction with the Eossa Regum ; and having thus 
rc-esial)lislu‘d a comnuinic.ation with the Bitter Lakes, completed the 
junction of the R(‘as hy foiming a canal from these lakes into the Red 
Sea llic canal tlius opened, remained navigable for upwards of a 
century ; and altiiougb, (lining this period, it had doubtless suffered much 
damage, owing to the inattention and unsettled habits of the people to 
wimse caiv it was intrusted, vessels still continued to pass through it, 
until it was at length closed on the sea side by order of the Caliph 
Ciialar el Mansour, with the ^ iew of cutting off" tlie supplies from aj'ebel 
at iRecca, who was aiining at becoming independent. 

Sinci* this pciiod upward.', ot a thousand years have elap.sed without 
any attempt at tlie restoration oi this important e-omrnunieation with the 
East ; and tlieir cmirso ha.s witnessed the progrc.ss ot the destruction 
w liieb lias (werw'lielmed it. Among the various causes w'hich have con- 
trilmted (o its luiii, peibaps the most injuiious has been the shifting 
iialuu' ot llie sands through which a con.siderable poition of it passed; 
noi lia\e the inundations of the Nile eontiihutc-d U.‘ss to its subversion in 
tlio.se pa It wlmh weie exposed to tlicir annual infliiouee. Krom the 
basin ot the Biltei l.ak(’s, evaporation has been e(|iially active in vvitli- 
jlrawiiig tlu' watei which t(tnnerly covered it, and this portion of it is 
now, coiiscijuenllv, iiieapahle of navigation ; w'hile, at tlie opposite extre- 
niily, that adjoining the Nile, n(*arly the same effect has been produced 
by till' filling up ot the Eeluvi:u- biancli, from which the canal originated. 

Rut (hough the work ot de«;tiuctlon has been thus active during many 
succeeding centuries, there v(‘t remain throughout nearly the Avhole 
eouise ot the canal tnue^ sniiicient to iiuuk its geneial direction, which 
h.aM’ been ri'peatedlv adverted to by travellers who have ca.sually visited 
its dittcieut parts, lono one, however, of these intelligent individuals 
(lul It ever occur tii enter into a detailed investigation of the facts which 
yet remained a.s authenticating exidences of the testimonies of ancient 
writers with resjaattoit; noi, indeed, w'as such a task at anytime 
within tlu'ir jmwer, until the invasion of Egypt, at the close of the la.st 
century, by the French army. To secure the command of the shortest 
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and most expeditious channel of communication between Europe and tlie 
East, formed, in fact, a leading object of that expedition ; and no sooner 
had its active and enterprising leader cstablislied hirnSclf sufficiently in 
Egypt, than his powerful mind seized upon the opportunity which pre- 
sented itself for instituting an extensive inquiry, with a view to the re- 
opening of the canal. In the commencement of. the labours ot the en- 
gineers and scientific men, to whom the investigation was committed, lie^ 
personally shared ; and when comi>elled to quit them, in puisuance ot 
his military duties, he made every arrangement for the sale continuance 
of their researches. To these w’e are indebted, not only lor a detailed 
account of the course pursued by the ancient canal, of the various soils 
which it trayersed, of the means by w hich it may be restored, and ol the 
expense to be anticipated in re-opening it, but also for an examination 
of the sources connected with the country itself, whence considerable 
funds might be derived, as wtII as of the profits wdiicli might be expect- 
ed to result fiom it. On all these points our iiifoimaiion may, therelore, 
be regarded as at least approaching nearly to the truth, inasmuch as the 
re})oit was prepared by some of the most able engineers, at the express 
order and under the eyes of Napoleon, w'hose deep and declared interest 
in the undertaking must have induced them to take every possible means 
('f assuring the correctness of their calculations. 

According to their admeasurement, the whole length ot tin* navigation 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, extended to about thirty-three French 
leagues; and commencing from the Pelusiac branch, which flowed into 
tlie Mediterranean, near the modern Tineh, may be regarded as coni- 
))Or>)cd of four piincipal parts. The lirst ol these, about live leagues in 
length, is situated betw'cen the opening from the Nile near Rubaste, and 
the commencement of the lias el Wady, its direction is tow'ards tin* 
east, and the soil through which it passes being alluvial, is conseipiently 
extremely fit for working, and wtII adapted to preserve the form to 
which it may be excavated. Thi.^ portion is annually covered by tlie 
Nile, and considerable remains of the old canal are still occasionally 
< Icared to retain the w aters after the inundation has ceased, tor the pur- 
poses of irrigation. 

The second portion of the canal compiised the whole length of the 
AFady, in a direction prolonged also tow’aids the east. Tliis valley, w hich 
juobably foimed, at some remote peiiod, one of the numerous channels 
through w'hicli the Nile discharged it.self, is, in extent, about lllteen 
leagues ; and through its course may be perceived traces of the canal, 
amounting in the whole to about thirteen leagues. In several places the.se 
are of coiLsiderable depth, and may readily be restored, as they are filled 
only by tlie depo.sits of tlie Nile, which render its bottom so triiittnl that 
it is cultivated even by the Aiahs. 'I’owaids the eastern extremity of the 
AV'ady, the sand-hills of the desert begin to appear, and jiarticnlaily on 
its s()utlu'rn side. That these were partially present even at the periods 
at wliieh the canal was procee'ded in, is evident, from its being turned in 
this part towards the north, out of its usual direction. Since that time 
they have, however, much increased ; and those parts ol the canal wliich 
are not now* to be traced in this portion, have been overw liclmed liy these 
shitting masses, which would present a formidable difficulty in keeping 
open a channel. This may, however, be elfei-tcd, by a proper introduc- 
tion of rushes and other plants adapted to fix moveable sands, the bene- 
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ficialcffocuof «luch areviribk pa all coasts 
even been successfully employed, lu several instances, to recover thes^ 
from the sea, and*rcnder them useful. , . • jn 1«nffth 

The third portion of the navigation, about eight ‘“ 'W' 

traversed the Ditter Lakes in a south-easterly direcUon. Thetr basin is, 
in some parts, from two to three leagues in breadth, and is at prew^ 
almost entirely deprived of water. It consists principally of a loose 
crust, covering cavities, many of which are ‘ 

man, intersected by a few rills; and along the centre there existe a 
mere channel. The water contained in these is intensely bitter and salt, 
and its flavour is communicated to the surrounding soil. ^ ^ 

The foiirtli and last |)ortioii of the canal passed in a direction towards 
the south, from the southern point of the Bitter Lakes, to fhe northern 
extremity of the Red Sea, near Suez. Its length was about five leagues, 
crossing an isthmus composed entirely of sands, which have succeeded in 
more generally and completely obliterating its traces than in the other 
portions. Notu ithstanding, however, the successive accuinulation ol the 
shifting mateiials whicii surround them, the vestiges of its course are 
vciy evident. It appears probable, that at an early period the isthmus 
was less elevated than at present; and the French engineers have even 
conjectured that a communication may have existed betw’een the sea and 
the lake at high tides, and in very heavy rains ; thus forming'a natural 
gutter, which may have given the first idea of enlarging it, by art, into a 
canal. If tliis did ever exist, it seems, however probable, that the over- 
flow of the Delta must have ensued, unless the progress of the sea had 
been prevented liy locks or dams at the northern extremity of the lake ; 
and as such an occurrence never took place, it seems fair to conclude, 
that no communication was ever open until it w’as effected by art, after 
the llcces^ary precautions had been previously adopted. * 

Such are the leading features at present existing of the canal of coin- 
niunicalion ; and if to those it is added, that both the Trajanus Amnis 
and the canal of Kaliuh are still maintained in the neighbourhood of the 
Nile, and that they may be traced along their course, through the alluvial 
soil, as far as the junction of the former with the Fossa Kegum at Bel- 
bcis, a general idea will be obtained of the whole of the actual remains 


connected with the ancient navigation. 

To renew this is represented as the most desirable course to be pursued 
in rc-opening the communication between the Mediterranean and the 
Red S<‘a, and paiticularly so in a commercial point of view. The flat- 
ness of the shores of the former sea, along the northern part of the Isth- 
mus of Suez, presents an insurmountable obstacle to the formation of a 
settlciiu’iit suited for a mercantile depot; for which Alexandria seems to 
bo almobt the only po.sition along the coast that could be selected. To 
ve-opeii the old canal would also be especially beneficial to the internal 
commerce of F.gy|)t, since a communication woul^jl thus be formed be- 
tween its principal stations and Suez : but the point of junction with the 
Nil(^ should rather lie near Atrih or Bubastc, than at Cairo ; as this latter 
■would compel vessels to ascend the river to an inconvenient height, if 
they were destined to Alexandria, Rosetta, or Damietta ; w’ith each of 
which places the communication from the former point would be easy, 
either by means of canals, or by the bramches of the Nile. 

In treating of the plan to be adopted for again rendering navigable the 
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ancient c^nal, it will be most intelligible to refer to it, as consisting of 
the four principal portions already adverted to, each of which will form a 
distinct level. The first of these is recommended to be .excavated to the 
level of the low state of the Nile ; and as it should bo capable of receiv- 
ing the whole of the inundation, its banks must be raised about twenty 
two feet, or four feet above the highest rise. As the height of the 
water contained in it will be variable, a lock will be required at its junc- 
tion with the second level, to enable vessels to ascend or descend from it. 
In this range will be included such portions of the relics of the old canal 
as by their depth and direction may be rendered serviceable, which will 
produce at once a saving both of time and expense. 

The bed of the second level should also correspond with the low state 
of the Nile, in order that it may be left dry when necessary during the 
annual stoppage of the navigation, for the purpose of being cleaned. Its 
greatest depth need not exceed eighteen feet, and its supply of water 
should be derived by an upper canal from Cairo, to be formed by re- 
opening the Trsyanus Amiiis. The navigation of these levels will com- 
mence only when the Nile has risen six feet, and cease when it has de- 
creased to the same point ; it will consequently be practicable for seven 
or eight months during the year, or from about August to March. It 
Avould be useless to attempt to prolong this time, since the navigation of 
the Nile itself scarcely exceeds this term. As their waters will be lower 
than those of the Bitter Lakes, until the Nile is fully swelled, it will be 
necessary to have also at their junction a lock, which must be furnished 
with a sluice to carry otf any occasional mixture of the brackish water 
into tlie lower parts of the desert. 

Tlio vast basin of the Bitter Lakes'will form the third level, whicli will 
require no excavation, us its bed is upwards of fifty feet below the waters 
ot tlie Red Sea. This should at first be filled through the former levels 
from the inundation of the Nile, and the same means may be annually 
had recourse to, to remedy the successive lowerings by the lock, which 
will, however, be but trifling, on account of its groat extent. Its waters 
should be maintained on a level with the low water at Suez, which wdll 
render it navigable in every part; and to guard against any obstacle 
wliich may occur to navigation from their being lower than those of the 
succeeding portion, wdiich will vary with the state of tlie tide, a lock will 
be required at their junction also. 

The fourth level will comprise tlie canal to be re-eslablislicd between 
the lake and the Gulf of Suez. Its bed should be ten feet below the 
level of the low tide, and its banks must be sufficiently raised to enable 
it to receive, in very liigh tides, si.x or seven feet of sea-w'atcr, Avhich wall 
be extremely serviceable in keeping up a head-water to assist in the navi- 
gation of the Road of Suez, For this purpose it will also require to bo 
furnished with a lock and with tide-gates. 

For the profiles to he given to the different sections of the canal, no 
general rule can be laid down, as these must depend on the nature of 
the soil to be excavated ; a less slo})c being obviously reipiired in the 
alluvial districts than in those where the loose sand would be likely to 
slip into and iinpede the channel. The breadth of the canal will, there- 
fore, vary considerably, as will also its depth in the respective levels. 
Lho length to be opened will be about tw'enty-five leagues; the remain- 
ing eight being occupied by the Bitter Lakes, which require only to be 
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furnished with an adequate supply of water to render tliem at once 

"'^SulHcknt, hinvev.u, will 'not yet have been effected to render this 
canal acceJih-e to liur.q.cans. To Cairo it will, indeed be highly ad- 
vantageous, as that <it> Mill thus he enabled to receive direct the goods 
ufthe I'.a.t; hut to lea.h Alcvaiehia, and consequeutly the Mcdltei- 
raueau, it will Iw ahenia;ds ueee.saiv to .dear a portion o the 1 tdusiac 
hratu h of the \,|e, and the canal, ul I’ara ounyeli, and ol Alexandria as 

well as to i„, prove 1 of the hoghazzes of the Nile generally. 

That these uoiksaie also benelici.dly ptacticahlc we have the same ait- 
tholity lor , b'll. into (luir dfiiiil.s it is at present unnecessary to 

enter Of llie "'Avhole ot ibeni, including eveiy pOsSsiblc charge, and 
givini^ to the u oiU of :irt, to the Inidges, and to the fortilications neccs- 
snrv To i.roti 1 1 ti'eiu, a degiee of tlegauce and solidity corresponding with 
the' general iinpoilarx e of ihe enteipiise, the estimated expense will amount 
to lev, than I /ilHbObO/. A considerable deduction may be made from 
this ill toiio><|ueneeof the aoiks undertaken by the present enlightened 
govi'nior ot l igvpt, for the re^toiatioii of the canal of Alexandria, which 
would aoiouor, if tin. ’i\cre effected, to nearly 300,000/. _ The requisite 
nmnlier of labourers could lie readily procured from Cairo and the ad- 
|oiriiug cnuntiy; and ii ten thousand men were kept constantly employ- 
ed, the whole of the woiks would be completed, and the navigation be- 
tween the Meditei raueau ami the Red Seas open throughout, in about 
foiii vears. 

As, iiowevcr, it is obvious that much of the advantage to he derived 
fiom tliisontlnv of capital will be peculiar to Kgypt alone, not only in 
tile ininio\eineiit of bei iiilemal tralhc, but also in the barrier which it 
would '.('tiiie tni lu'i a'’,.iii'st th(‘ iiicnr.sious ol (he ArabsS; to compensate 
for th(' e l-eiwli , if m'. ' lei labels would he justified in demanding from 
her go\ t'l pi.1,'1 I, i! iiol a -hau' id ila' ('Xpeiisig at k'ast a territoiial right 
to all such l.iitil .Is i.iu'l)> be locovcMal ])v them in the progre.ss of their 
biboiiis, will lb' I ho'ii till' ,-.ai:(!v oi iioni the waters, and paiticularly tb(' 
whole cMeiit Ol (he \Vad\ or a alley. Tliis, wliieh iiicludt\s about 
It), 001) .leies (,f hind i apahle ol cultivation, of tlie leal value of at least 
'J')/. p('r acK', ina\ hi' leLiuih'd as jiroductite ot an annual profit from 
the iichiiesw of the hai\e-'t, of one-tenth id' this •'iini, or about ‘J.'ijOOO/, 


'I'he deseits to the iio»ib .iiul south of tliis valley are also wxdl adapted 
for planting leiKiin (u'l's, putiiul-oly liis, wbieb, fiom the e\ce.ssive 
ileariiess ol ftu'l in l'’g\pt, Wfiiild speedily become very productive; and 
the ri'-cstaltlisbiuent of the li.uiks in lemleiing navigable llie necessary 
canals ill (lie lAella, would at once recover upwaids of 100,000 acres of 
laud, wbieb might hi- iimneiliatelv thrown into cultivation, ns it w'ould 
leijiiire no pie\ lous elraniii*'. 'riie lisbei v <»f the canal and of the lake.s 
would al ;o piove anoiln i soiiiei' of ad\autage; that of Lake Menzaleh 
having u'lumed into the Ire.iMuy upwaids of ‘2.000/. per annum; and 
when to tiu’.ve aie added the tolls on vessels passing along the canal, it 
will he I'vldent that the pioeeeds must furnish a source of considerable 
jirollt. Some idea mav be formed of the extent of the commerce be- 
tween (biiio and Sue/, fiom the f.iet asserted l)v N'olney, that upwards of 
‘2(1,000/. aie ammaily paid to the Wutvit and Ayaiily Arabs for the 
eseoit of cai avails and mereliaiidise. 

A disiiiut vet most impoitant ]»ait of the .suhjoet has been hitherto iin- 
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noticed, as being entirely unconnected with any portion of what had been 
attempted at an earlier period ; it is that which relates to a direct canal 
from Suez across the Isthmus to the Mediterranean Sea. The impossi- 
bility of forming on the flat shore of the latter a mercantile depot, has 
alree.dy been adverted to, as presenting an obstacle to commercial com- 
munication ; and the difliculties of its navigation arc also considerable, in 
consequence of the numeious projecting points, and banks caused by the 
deposits of mud brought down by the Nile. But, notwithstandiiig these 
impediments, a canal, capable of navigation at all periods of the year, 
is so extremely dessirahle, tliat it is gratifying to find that the physical 
features of the Istlimiis present every facility to such an undertaking. 
'I'lie most direct course Avould be, to open a channel from tlie Bitter 
l-akes, in a noithern direction, which parsing along the eastern side of 
J.ake Menzaleh, would fall into the Mediterranean near Tineh. In tliis 
hue, Ijowever, suilicient level:- liave not been taken to enable a decided 
judgment to be formed ; but in one lying parallel to it, at a short dis- 
tance to the west, from Mougfar to the j)oint of Lake Menzaleh, nature 
herself seems to have taken the first steps towards elfecting the desired 
{ (tmmnnieation, by means of a long stiip of low salt ground, forming a 
(ontinuation of the Wady, and which has undoubtedly, at some distant 
}H>riod, afforded an outlet to the waters of the Nile. Along its sides 
the desert rises sufficiently to confujc in almost every ptirt the water!? 
uhich might bo let into it, and few hanks would therefore require to be 
coiihtrncted : an anqfle supply of water being readily to be obtained from 
the Bitter Lakes, fiom which this channel is, in fact, se}>aratcd only 
by an aiti/icial mound. The expense of forming a canal in this line, 
practicable for merchant vessels, and which might evni be rendered suf- 
ficiently deep to cany fiiuates, lias been estimated at 1(13,000/. ; and if 
tft this sum l)c added 80, 000/. for the level, locks, Sic. between Suez and 
the Bitter Lakes, the uhole amount of expenditure*, for a distinct and 
independent communication, would be about 200,000/. 

Ill many respects such a canal would be more valuable than one con- 
nected with the Nile. Its navigation would not be interrupted during 
tin* low state of that river, and thus advantage might be always taken 
ol tlie season favourable for quitting tlie Red Sea, wliicli, in the medium 
time of the monsoons, does not sulhcicnlly corresj)ond with the late 
swel'ingsoi tlu* Nile. It uould also be free fiom the deposits of mud 
h it hv tlu* imnulations ; and ns tlie reservoir fioin whicli it would he 
su))plied would he inexhaustible, a enirent might be constantly k(*pt np 
sufficiently stiong to cairy off the sand brought by the A\ind from tlie 
cleseit: its force might also he so confinerl by jetties at its exit into tlie 
iMediterraiii'an, as to kcej) the roads constantly ojien and deep. Such a 
))lan vould theiefore sc<*m, on many accounts, tlie most desirable to he 
adopted : there exists, liowever, oiu* giand objection in the dangers io 
be a))|)rebended fiom tlie incursions of tlie Aiab tribes who surround it. 
Into tlii.s question, hov/ever, and into others connected with the subject, 
it is iInpo^!5lhle now to enter; hut sufficient grounds have already been 
adduced to prove, that this great undertaking is, in many lesjiects, more 
worthy of general attention tlian most of those whicli at jiresent agitate 
the public mind. 
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THK HOUSE OF ATREUS. 

Abashed before tlie Bard, the royal dame 
Of Agamemnon stood, 

But scarcely quelled her blood, 

Fierce-heated by a base flagitious flame ; 

Save when he laised the strain 
VVhat time the purple main 
Is sprinkled with the stars’ uncertain light, 

Seen through the fading train of Day 
Swift sinking down the ocean wav, 
lA-aving the world to Ethiop-tressed Night : 

But then his mighty numbers on her soul 
Fell like a rushing storm, 

And brouglit Atndes’ form 
Back, swift-awakening passion’s old control ; 

Her best resolves awoke, 

And spurned the strengtliening yoke 
Of guilty Eros, hoping none bad known 
Tlie conflict of her inward mind, 

Siiook by the blast of every wind. 

And leaning to the wrong when left alone. 

Still as the song went on, of lofty Troy 
Telling the stirring tale. 

And each propitious gale 
Invoking, to re-waft the chiefs, with joy 
And golden conquest crowned, 

And calling up around 
The sceptered shades of long-departed kings, 

To scent the steaming sacrifice, 

To feast on splendid spoil their eyes, 

And hear joy’s notes burst from a thousand strings; 

The beating heart of Clytemnestra rose ; 

She saw her much-loved lord, 

With glittering helm and sword, 

Glorious returned, triumphant o’er his foes : 

Swift from her golden seat 
She started up to meet 
Ills fond embrace — /Egysthus met her eye ! 

(iodsl how she loathed the adulterer’s form, 

And now with blameless passion warm, 

Fled from his sight with many a bitter sigh. 

Tliis roused his wrath ; and when the bard divine, 
Raised by bis theme, pursued 
The brightly rolling flood 
Of song, and prophesied that o’er the brine 
Atrides’ lofty bark 
Its homeward course should mark, 

Crow ned with heroic trophies of the field,— 
Impatient of the theme he fled, 

Deep-stung by new' awakened dread. 

Or glimpses of his future late revealed. 
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But vice is deaf to wisdom, and his eye 
Blind to the coiping cloud. 

Driven hy tempests loud. 

Which fate gives forth across his path to fly : 

^.gysthus doomed Apollo's priest 
To death, nor, when his song had ceas'd, 

Knew that the destinies would move along 
With march as rapid and secure 
As if his ears did still endure 
Tlie boding notes of that prophetic song. 

Now half their course the stars had wheeled in heaven, 
And heavy sleep had thrown 
His spell on earth— alone 
TEg^sthus^ breast by brooding ill was riven : 

(The watchman on the tower 
Had felt the mystic power, 

And his light slumbering dog beside him lay ;) 

Shaking his drowsy ruffians then, 

Like tigers from their midnight den, 

They fell upon their unsuspecting prey. 

High in Mycenae's regal dome they found, 

Sealed beside his lyre 
In purple bright attire, 

The Bard, with fairly sculptured gods around : 

Amid the founts of song, 

Forgelffil of his wrong, 

The poet’s soul was wandering light and free j 
Or else upon the Trojan strand 
His winged fancy took her stand 
Where the Greek tents o’erlooked the chafing sea. 

Seized, bound, and threatened, to the ready bark 
The Muses* son they bore ; 

And from the much-loved shore 
Launched out, ere yet the early rising lark 
Had cooled her downy breast 
Upon the v«afting west. 

Or shot up high to watch Aurora's car, 

Brightening with its saffron wheels 
Tlie orient wave that first reveals 
Her lamp, which dims so quick the morning star. 

Aitd now the cold wave foams against the prow, 

Wliich cuts its brazen way 
Along the dusky bay, 

Swift as the sea-fowl scuds when tempests blow ; 
Indignant on the lofty stern 
Tlie early Naiads might discern 
The Bard, his mantle waving in the breeze ; 

His eye upon the twilight hills 
Of Argos bent, now slowly fills 
With moistening tears that drop into the sea. 
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But soon the hoary main with purple light 

Was spiinkhM by the dawn, 

While all th- st.-, withdrawn, 

Far 111 t';: v < -t ( .1^ onju-l v uh routed Night. 

And .(phM ^ fi 'b ' p ' 

And ■’ oM'd < 1 !’><■ w.:m^ a' on', 

V> )' a,.,.,, , roi the galley flew, 

'J ill .!•. >1. ;'ie e" , s h(a\tii tlie sun, 

I I ■ i'* In ■' ( ' ( ;,p.| tC'f> lun, 

And up 10 pi C viiiii.i’s !>'.dit as soft as dew. 

rioin oui i’n.‘ .hfp-luished silver main now rose 
\ iiid ' paiu'i '' !•,'< , 

W lir.,-. l.iedU 111 l)i. Ill’s smile, 

( Ii> ( .1 II '>s.\ -'upes and sv< ody tufts disclose 
A M enr (.1 lx tiilv, epiwiied 
W iili noddinit lot I , llial fiowned 
INI. toppling o\eiliead ; while 011 the shore, 

Hiokeii hy inaiiy a Naiad’s cave. 

The iippliMg soft ineessaiit wa\o 
Kissed light the smooth round pebbles, eveimore. 

Here moored the galley, here tlie miiistiel lands; 

And lienee at bieak of day 
The s.iilois steer away, 

^\llde sih-nt on the deseit beach he slaiids. 

Nor man, nor savage beast 
The woody ish' possessed, 

But ehmbing goats, wild birds, and timid deer ; 

W nil these to her«l, with ibese to 10am, 

W itli these to feed and Inid a home, 

Wa-> now his lot throughout tin* dianging year. 

But eie tin* second sun lolhxl down liis light 
Bom .nil tin* weslein wa\e, 

( loiid-iending tem])e^ts ra^ e 
O’et the wide ''Ca, and round the inoiiiUain’^ height, 

. 1 a stilus’ galley boiin* 

NN nil weeping new foilorn,* 

Before the dining wiml now Inekwnrd cast ; 

Soiiuln the ninistiers isle to u.un 
Jo'beltei life! but soueht in vam: 

'Hiev peiidied near it 111 the how ling blast. 

The poet, toiielud with pitv, saw them drnen 
.Along till iiii'ditN im k, 

W lu'lr lioiii the lelilj i st’s shock. 

And Mill, .ind lieu eh diifinig snows of heaven, 

He’d sDiiirln .1 e.nein sinde, 

'Hiat In the Ti noil m ule, 

()i SI oopeil b\ Ou'.iii, housed Inm fiom the wind. 

’Hieie the dieai'v \eais Ke to\rl. 

And t, lined the goats, and fornu'd a fold. 

And siniek. the waililing Ivie to sooth bis miml ; 

And iher'' bn e\es were closed bv more lliaii moital-kmd. 

Bion. 
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BARRACKPORE MASSAC re — BURMESE WAR — AND PRESENT STA'IT? 

OK THE NATIVE ARMY IN BENGAL. 

The details which have already been presented to the British public 
on these important topics, few and imperfect as they appear, liave 
nevertheless, been sufficient to excite a very deep and powerful sensation 
throughout all classes in England, and to make many tremble with ap- 
j)rehension for the fate of our Eastern Empire. The full and accurate 
information which has been transmitted to us from the very scene of 
action itself, extending to the latest possible date, has placed in our 
possession materials which no man dared to publish in India, and which 
few', perha]>.s, would venture to give at the length tliey deserve even in this 
country. They appear to us, however, of so much importance to a right 
understanding of the particular state of events and feelings in that distant 
quarter, that we avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity to lay them 
before our readers : — and that we may notin the slightest degree diminish 
the interest which w'e conceive they are likely to create in English bosoms, 
We present them in the words of the writer himself, deseribing tby 
inii'ressions of one on the spot, in a Letter transmitted to us from India, 
by the latest arrival from thence, under date of November 19, 182-1 : 

The miserable conduct of the present rulers of India, i):irlicular]y cx- 
einjilified in the management of the Bunnah w'ar, if it has been justly re- 
presented to the people of England, must have already fully j)repared 
>011 to bear of fiesh disgrace and misfortune to the British Empire in the 
East. But I am sorry to say that your most gloomy forebodings will 
Clime far short of the disasters which the wretched system of measures 
tollowed have now brought upon us. In tlie month of May last, wo 
reckoned it a sufficiently dismal thing to live in the apprehension of a 
Burmese invasion, and of C'alcutta itself being sacked by any })aitof the 
enemy which might hapjH'ii to take adMintage of the iinpiotccted state of 
oiu liontier, discovered to them by the melancholy affair of Bamoo. 'Die 
month of November has commenced with a {)ro.>j)ect far more cxtia- 
ordinarv — the slaugliter of our own tioojis in tlie veiy neighbourhood of 
the capital, and by order of ( uivernment ; .so that we have now at onr 
ou II doois more than the hoiror!> of w ar, in seeing our owm arms turned 
against our native troojis, on whom the British in India have hitherto de- 
I'ciided for security and protection. 

On Monday the 1st of November. Calcutta was filled with astonisli- 
nient l)V the lejioitof a 7n}i(iny among the ixgiment.sof Sepoy.s at Bar- 
rackpoie; — by what ()Cca^iolled, could not then he generally asceilained ; 
and as the jiuhlic piess is compelled to be silent on such subjects, the 
darkness in which ivc were heM increased the general anxiety. How- 
ever, it soon began to be whispcied about, that the troops destined to 
proceed against the Burmese refmsed to march on this .service, until cer- 
tain gri('vaiu-es they complained of (regarding draught cattle iu [larlicu • 
lar) were listened to by Goveimnent. It was cons<*(p.ently expected 
that their claims, being brought to the notice of the supmeme authority, 
would be inquired into, and every thing quietly settled ; till, next day, a 
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rumour spread of the horrid catastrophe at Barrackpore. We were in- 
formed that the Conimander-in-Chief had gone to the spot, and ordered 
ihe 47th Heginient Native Infantry, with part of the ‘26th, and also of 
the 62d, to be lired upon by the artillery ; that they were, at the same 
time, surrounded by the cavalry ot the body guards, and some regiments 
of the King’s troops, who were also ordered to fall upon them ; by which 
measures a great portion of them (amounting to several hundred men) 
were massacred in cold blood— bio , ui to pieces by the artillery— -or cut 
down by the hands of their fellow-soldiers ! • 

1 cannot express the horror felt among the inhabitants of Calcutta on 
the announcement of this bloody transaction; deplorable, if necessary; 
if unnecessary, still more lamentable for the sake of humanity and the 
British name;— a transaction which nothing but the most outrageous con- 
duct on the part of the Sepoys could justify ; and yet nothing was al- 
leged against them, hut that they had sought a redress of grievances, 
and rc(j nested certain small indulgences to be allowed them, some of 
them apparently reasonable, in setting out on a difficult and dangerous 
sendee. Even supposing their deserts to have warranted capital punish- 
ment, humanity shuddered at the ofl’usion of so much blood— the blood 
of our own men, who had ever sustained a good character in our service^ 
unless demanded by a necessity so overwhelming that it admitted of no 
other expedient. Yet it appeared they had been cut down in cold 
blood, defenceless and unresisting ! Would not the punishment of a 
few, it was asked, have sufficed to strike terror into such a passive body 
of offenders, without introducing among them the hand of indiscriminate 
massacre? Nothing could explain so monstrous a transaction, but the 
supposition, that the evil genius of Andierst had given the finishing 
stroke to hU administration, by turning the sword of our army against its 
own bosom. If this example w'as necessary to presence the obedience of 
the native tr(K)])s, how miserably precarious is the tenure of our autho- 
rity ! If it was not necessary, may God forgive those who have brought 
this stain upon the British name. 

1 0 enable you to form as correct an opinion on the subject as possi- 
ble, I shall state whatever has come to my knowledge through the ac- 
counts [)ublished here, and the private reports which are best vouched 
for, and most gcneially received. But as the Government is so deeply 
interested in creating an impression on this subject favourable to itself, 
and from the measures taken to suppress such intelligence, those ivho 
know facts ot a contrary complexion are prevented from making them 
publie, I have no doubt that the efforts made to delude the people of 
England will be succcsstul ; since many of them have such erroneous 
ideas of this country, that they are ready to believe any thing told them 
by persons in authority, even when these are, as in this case, determined 
to be, as tar as possible, the only historians of their own acts. To a few, 
at least, it will be satisfactory to know the impression made by these 
things on the disinterested inhabitants of Calcutta, who are near the 
scene of action, and are conse([uently enabled to judge for them- 
selves. 

^ dead silence had been })i'esen'ed for some days, Government 
felt the necessity ot giving some representation of the proceeding to the 
public, ami a short paragraph accordingly appeared in the official Ga- 
zette, published by authority, e.xtremcly brief and unsatisfactory. A 
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day or two after a sort of demi-official account was published in the 
“ Bengal Hurkarii,” vouched for by the Deputy Judge- Advocate, as 
editor of that paper, who declares the former official statement to be by 
no means correct ; and he himself, although, in some respects, very cir- 
cumstantial, is obliged to slur over the most important parts of the 
affair, declaring that i?ifo tfs causes Ae cannot enter. These, how- 
ever, are absolutely necessar)% to enable iis to form any judgment at all 
on the subject ; and it argues ill of the part acted by Government that 
it seeks concea^ent, and issues erroneous statements, as here averred 
and confessed, in its own Gazette. 

This affair will be found to be connected with the very appointment of 
such a man as Lord Amherst to be Governor-General of India, with the 
view, as is understood, of making him the instrument of certain niggardly 
measures, which a high-minded Governor could not be found to carry 
into effect. The stand made by Sir Edward Paget, against the sweeping 
retrenchments meditated in the army, has postponed the evil day ; but 
all who have reason to apprehend that the pruning knife of retrenchment 
will soon reach themselves, have regarded, with secret satisfaction, the 
remonstrance of the Sepoy troops at Barrackpore ; because it wdll teach 
their masters that they may go too far, and repent when it is too late. 
The military officers see their brothers of the Civil Service wallowing in 
wealth, while every farthing is grudged to those arms by which it is ac- 
quired and secured. It might have been anticipated, that the pinching 
system, w'hich, of late years, the Government is labouring to introduce, 
cannot fail to disgust every order in the army. 

One of the innovations is to withhold from the troops, when marching, 
the assistance they had formerly received from the officers of Govern- 
ment in procuring carriage to transport their baggage. The troops at 
Barrackpore, when ordered to proceed against the enemy, complained 
that they could not get the necessary draught cattle. How far this 
grievance was well founded may be estimated from a few local circum- 
stances which I shall here state : — The Government itself had found the 
difficulty of obtaining a supply of bullocks to be so great, that for several 
weeks before this period, its agents about Calcutta had been employed in 
seizing upon the people’s cattle by force, paying what price they thought 
proper to the helpless owners, who must submit to lose their property, 
unless by a sufficient gratuity they could bribe the agents in this work to 
forbearance. It need hardly be remarked, that their known rapacity 
would not suffer such an opportunity to pass without reaping a rich har- 
vest; and it may justly be doubted, wffiethcr a tenth part of the money 
charged against the Treasury for this purpose ever reached the pockets of 
the unfortunate men who were spoliated; many of whom, living by the 
labour of their bullocks, must have been besides deprived of the means of 
subsistence by these being taken forcibly away from them, under cir- 
cumstances in which they could not be replaced. When Government fell 
it necessary to adopt such extraordinary measures, can we wonder that the 
Sepoys, who possessed no such extraordinary pow’ers, felt it impossible to 
provide themselves with draught cattle, and were unwilling to proceed on 
an expedition without the means of carrying along with them the bag- 
gage and cooking utensils which the rules of their religion or their 
habits of life have made them consider necessary to their comfort and 
existence ? lu ordinary times, and in our own Indian territories, the 
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magistrates Ijave found it necessary to afford their assistance in getting 
the troops carriage, notwithstanding the above resolution of Government 
to withhold the influence of their authority for this purpose : the diffi- 
culty must evidently be much greater in a time of scarcity, when ad* 
vancing against an enemy. 'I'he reality of this grievance is, besides, 
acknowledged in the most une(|uivocal manner by the Government itself, 
which agreed to advance 3000 rupees to each regiment to assist in pro- 
curing carriage. But this failed of inducing them to march,' since they 
declared the money insufficient for tlie purpOvSe, and tendered it back, when 
they were told that if that sum would not do, they must oR) the rest them- 
selves, or marcli without carriage. The proceedings of Government in 
appropriating wliat bidlocks they wanted by force, shows that something 
more than money uas recpiircd to supply such a want. Besides their 
baggage, the troops were desirous of carrying uitli them a certain num- 
ber of days’ provision, apprelicnsive of the scarcity prevailing on otir 
eastern fionlier, and, no doubt, fuither alarmed in consequence of the 
negligence displaycnl by Goveunment in supplying our troops at Rangoon, 
the accounts of whose sufferings, A\eII known in Calcutta, must have 
reached and dispiiited the troops at Barrackpore. 

'I'he dearth of provisions, the high price of bullocks, with the other 
liaidshi|)s and discouragements ^^hich the campaign threatened, led the 
men to think that, to halunceso many unfavourable circumstances, they 
should receive double batla, the allowance that used to he made to the 
troops when in a hostile teriitory. It is "well known that these men enter 
the ; rmy with the view of saving a portion of tlieir pay to siqqwt the 
connexions ihev lune at liome ; their object, in general, being to marry, 
and to retire and spend the remainder of their days in the bosom of their 
families. If they are hxl into a country where the expense of living is 
high, and (In ir sh-nder pay is to he fiiither reduced by extra charges' for 
caniage, it is e\ident (hat they must leave their wives and children, and 
others (iepending on them, to starve, being unable to save any thing, as 
usual, for then suppoit, unless an increase of pay ho allowed in such 
emergencies.' ft it he argued that the Government are not obliged to 
alteiid to these considerations, it will, I believe, be equally difficult to 
pro\v that legiments, like the Hth N. 1., raised fur general service, 
are obliged, hv light, m he emidoyed in an aggiesdon on the Burmese 
t(u;itoiies. I'oi tills IS as eompletely beyond the ordinary limits of the 
company, and of llindoostan, the usual theatre of war, as the empire of 
hinu ; and if it he uiamtained, (hat our native troops, not enlisted for 
foreign or pro/cm/ scr\iu‘, aie hound to engage iu such distant expedi • 
(tons we have pnietisod upon them a most disgraceful imposition, whiclt 
wi 1 tleslro,' all conluleiKc for the fuluie in our honour and good faith. 

len wc demaud of o;ir troops e.xtiaord inary dutv, not calculated upon 
in the <x>Pipact t w) for.med with ns, should we be surprised if they ex- 
pect to rci cne tliat e.xtia allowance of double batta which long custom 


llic Visol" Phh it is stated, conspired to disgust 

sa istiutoiilv, that wc iiiioht know whether it was this or some other 
dlallRn;' '"S'* a mere •“ pk/ 
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had established as the due remuneration of active sernce against the 
enemy, beyond our own territories. 

A few words will satisfy you that no common consideration would have 
induced them to enter our service, if they had imagined that the terms 
of their enlistpieot exposed them to be led against the Barman Empire. 
Superstition has. taught the natives of Jndia to look upon this, in common 
with the other countries, on our eastern frontier (in particular Assam), as 
the land of magic and enchantment, which is destined to prove fatal to 
every hostile army that crosses, its boundary; where, it is believed, we 
have to contend with a race of conjurers, armed with much more than 
mortal powers. The source of this superstition is explained in Mill’s 
* History of British India,^ vol. ii.'p. 202, where, speaking of the Assa- 
mese, he says, (quoting the authority of the Alumgeernamah,) “ Several 
armies from Bengal, which had been sent to conquer them, having been 
cut off, of some of which scarcely even tidings had ever been received, 
the natives of Hindoostan consider them wizards and magicians, and pro- 
nounce the name of that country in all their incantations and counter- 
charms. They say that every person who sets his foot there is under 
the influence of witchcraft, and cannot find the road to return.” At the 
present day the Burmese are regarded in the same light by the people of 
India, who are too ignorant of geography and history to discriminate 
l>etween them and the supposed race of magicians, if any such distinction 
ever existed. Consequently, our present enemies are to them clothed in 
all the imaginary terrors of blind superstition. This feeling has been 
wonderfully fostered by the melancholy afl'air ofRamoo, and the miserable 
condition of our froops at Rangoon, which are easily conceived to bo 
strong corroborating proofs that the British, who had hitherto triumphed 
over every Indian Power, are now succumbing before a people wielding, 
as of old, the invincible weapons of enchantment. As an illustration of 
the notions of the Indian populace, it was currently reported, and believed 
among the natives of Calcutta, that when wc fired upon the Burmese 
through the power of their magic, nothing came out of our guns bu*- 
tvater ! It might appear ridiculous to mention these vain delusions if we 
did not know that it is by such foolish notions the multitude is offer 
governed, in every part of the world ; and by their ebb or flow that states 
are overturned. The j)eople of our own country believe that the law of 
England is the perfection of human, reavson ! that our constitution is the 
best possible political invention ! and that our Indian subjects enjoy under 
our rule all the happiness which can fall to the lot of man ! - How happy 
it is for a Government, while such convenient delusions run in its favour ; 
but how fatal when they turn against it! You may remember that the 
tricks of a weak old woman almost overthrew the throne of Aurungzebe. 
This powerful Prince w'as justly afraid to expose himself to destruction, by 
employing merely Kiiujde force to resist this rising deluge of fanaticism ; 
and, like an able politician, by pretending to have found a countercharm, 
be combated the witch with her own weapons, and saved his empire. 


* It will surprise these optimists to hear that, in our Eastern territories, since 
the disaster of our troops at Ramoo, monthly bonfires celebrate this event as the 
signal of the downfall of British power. Although I cannot vouch for this 
tn.vself, I have heard it from an individual whose testimony js worthy of every 
respect ; and I have no doubt but the future Instorian of India will date the de- 
cJifie of our Ea.stern Empire from Lord Amherst’s rcigu. 

Otiental lUrahi, Vol, b. C 
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W"!*!!! such nn cKample before them, it surely could not be difficult iof 
tlie present ruleis of India, enjoying all the advantages which modern 
science lias given the military art, to inspire their troops with confidence 
against the power of Burmese magic. 

But, fiom the very disastrous character which the war has more and 
more acfpiired, from the ill-concerted measures pursued on our part, and 
tlw* ill success resulting, there was really too much excuse for the natives’ 
imagining that Government was really under the influence of enchant- 
ment. How else could a people, which has hitherto been filled with 
astonishment at the talents of the British in the art of w'ar, account for 
the want even of common capacity in our present measures ? What but 
witchcraft could induce our rulers to declare war before we were prepared ; 
l(*ave our fiontier unprotected, or its few defenders to perish for want of 
support,* so that the capital itself was conceived to be in danger; send 
down an anny to Bangoon at the commencement of the rainy season, to 
lie tliere useles.sly for many month.s, in a highly sickly climate; ahd, 
ahove all, after placing them there, leave them to perish in great num- 
bers for want of piovisions ’ It is a fact that a great number of vessels, 
in the pay of Government, w’ere lying idle at the moorings off Cal- 
cutta, in liangoou Kiver, or other places equally unprofitable, while the 
army uas allowed to nudt away miserably for want of fresh supplies! 
Wliat excuse can Lord Amherst oiler to those whom these measures have 
deprived of sons, brothers, husbands, fathers ? — to the East India Com- 
pany, whose army he has paralysed ^ — to the British nation, whose glory 
jn the East ha.s been tainished ? Every successive account from the seat 
of uar shows the more clearly the pernicious consequences of the irra- 
tional plan adopted for conductihg this enterprise. After four or five 
months spent at Hangoon in useless struggles with the enemy, chiefly 
reducing their stockades, operations not conducted without loss, and 
extremely hairassing to our troops, who suft’ered much from performing 
marches in the sun, and plunged to the middle in water, from the an- 
nual inundation. — After enduring all this, I say, for several months, the 
irivading army is, by the last accounts, unable to advance a single step 
info tlie interior, and had only .secured a mile or two of country where 
the camp .stood. A.s might be expected, gi eat sickness prevailed, and 
the siirtciings of the invalids being aggravated by the great scarcity of 
provisions, uhich amounted almost to a famine, the mortality was dread- 
Inl, paiticularly in the 13th flegt. Light Infantry,^ While about one- 


’ Till'! WHS till* ras^* with ( apt. Noton’s detachment. This ill.fatcd officer was 
jiromisod a reinfon omeiit, whuh, it sent as stipulated, should have reached him 
the d^y t'efore that on which he and his party were destroyed! To these false 
hopes (it reliet, which induced him to hold out till it was too late to retreat, and 
which were then cruelly dK,.ippointcd, we must atirihute the disgrace that followed. 

* It was Ncry lately mentioned in the Go\ eminent Gazette as a matter of 
much coiigiafiiiation, that, from ati accidental capture of bullocks, provisions 
Ircg'in to be pretty regularl) sened out to the hospital. For how long previous 
had a stuned low I or sheep, the milj fresh meat procurable, been selling at a 
thoiis.uid per cent and upwards, oii their ]U'ice in Calcutta, and were not to be 
had at cieii tluse prues.^ Before this temporary relief, the ordinary state of 
things may he imagined fiomihe following extract, which you may find in one 
of the latest mimhers of the Calcutta ‘ John Bull,’ a paper that would not 
fxaf'^fratf the sufieiings of our troops — 

“ We understand (sajs that Paper, Nov. 4th), by private accounts from Ran- 
goon, that Ircsh provisions continue scarce. Poultry, of all kinds, is s»id to be 
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half of the men are reported to be cut off by these united causes, the 
re^t are so ihuch debilitated, that of a whole regiment, consisting lately 
of seven to eight hiindrett men, not a hundred are in a state to take the 
field, and eren, of these, hardly one could undergo, without danger, the 
fatigue of a day’s march. This being the condition of the most efficient 
portion of tiie unfortunate army at Rangoon, so far from being able to 
advance in prosecution of the invasion, it is sufficiently evident, that 
all Sir Alex. Campbell can now do, is to defend his position, with a 
force thinned and debilitated by disease and famine, and dispirited by 
their long and unavailing sufferings. 

ITie difficulties of our situation there were, doubtless, much aggravated 
by our mode of treating the Burmese. At the first landing of the invading 
army at Rangoon, every inducement, I am told, was held out to the natives 
of the country to throw themselves on our protection, by flaming procla- 
mations, inviting them to come in and place confidence in the humanity, 
the honour, and magnanimity of the British, who liad not come as ene- 
mies to the people, but to chastise their unjust and oppressive Govern- 
ment ! A line of conduct corresponding with these professions might 
have been attended with the happiest effects ; since that part of the 
people lately subjected to the Burmese power might have been expected to 
revolt as soon as possible, and place themselves under any other autho- 
rity from which they experienced better treatment. But, strange to say, 
notwithstanding the pledges held forth, and the obvious policy of con- 
ciliation, the people were exposed to the most barbarous treatment when 
they happened to fall into our hands. When inei>oMr€ found carrying 
arms against the invaders of their country (especially when, as in this 
case, serving under a despotic government, their conduct is compulsory, 
not voluntary,) they are entitled to cx|)cct mercy from a civilized enemy. 
Yet it is well known, that it is a rule with* the British army to give no 
quarter to those miserable wretches, multitudes of whom are, from day to 
dfty, thrown at our mercy, and deliberately massacred, when they have 
no power of resistance. For when the stockades, in which their chiefs 
place them, are reduced (and how can they stand before Britisli science 
and ])ravery?) the garrisons of half-armed savages found within, then 
perfectly helpless, and without means of escape, are given over to indi- 
scriminate slaughter; what is called a“ killing party” of oiirtroops being 
left behind to finish the butchery at leisure, should tlie rest of the corps 
he required, in the meantime, for other service. A gentleman, alluding 


oat of the question ; hut if, l)y chance, a stray fowl appears, from seven to nine 
tnpccs is the purchase- money. A very poor sheep, from six to twelve pounds 
^^e^sht, fetches from twetity-five to thirty-two rupees. A little fish is occasionally 
caught.” 

Again, the state of onr troops, early as the 1st of July, is described in the 
following extract of a letter, dated front the Camp, near Rangoon, published in 
the ‘ Scotsman in the East,’ of Sept. 4th : — 

“ Our mode of living, since 1 last wrote to you, has undergone a mournful 
ihunge. 'Phe fowls have cntirelff disappeared; aiKl as to bullocks, they are only 
‘’Upjihed, at disfttnt intervnh, to the sick. Not a morsel of fresh meat has graced 
our tAhle for a month ; while the salt junk, which usurps its place, is of so bad a 
quality, as to distress the' olfactories of the dullest nose in the mess ; and were it 
not for abundance of excellent pine apples, which a fnv philanthropic Burmese 
regularly bring to our market, I greatly fear that the red puddle of our veinl 
wotild <»ooh acfptifo the livid hue of the acorbutic. There have been 2000 men in 
hospital for two months past ! ” 

f • 2 
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tooae of these scenes, wrote, that the bayonet did dreadful execution; 
the very reflection on which, afterwards, made him shudder, Jt is im- 
ifossible to think of it uitliout blushing for the honour ot the British arms. 

• I’his horrid practice seeaisjto have, iniused a spirit of callosity, which 
h hardly credible even with some, of those merely accompanying the 
array. An anecdote is told of a person in charge of one of the trans- 
ports emjiloyed to convey the troops,' that soon after the fall of Rangoon, 
wisliing to try a new rifle, belaid it over a rest, and deliberately took aim 
at an old iinrinese man, a villager, who came out of one of the huts on 
the other .side of the river, where no, fighting had taken place, and who 
appeals to have been simply drawn by curiosity to gaze on the fleet riding 
at anchor in the ilvcr; nay, it is possible, he may have been enticed by 
the very proclamation inviting the inhabitants to c(tme in, and was just 
admiring L^ritisli greatness and humanity, at the moment he was coolly 
shot ill a manner wortliy of savage, s, and left to linger and die like a dog 
upon the banks of the liver; his countrymen fleeing, to save their own 
lives, after Midi a ciuel example. 1 need not add, that the person w'ho 
did this was execiated, hut he was not jiiini^lied ; nor is it the only in- 
stanci* of .similar cruelty which lias reached our ears, and has passed 
with impunity. 

Can wo he surprised to learn, that the inhabitants of the country did 
not come and tlirow theiuselvcs ujion the protection of the British, when 
these were driven to < ling to tlieir rulers as the only means of escape from 
invaders who .seemed to wage against tliem a war of extermination ? 
One means remaiitetl of exa.sperating tlie Burmese still fuither against us 
•—to mingle their fi^.seutmcnt with the gall of religious entliusiaMii. This 
has l)(‘e[i accotnphslud by demolishing their temples, a work which ha.s 
been industriously peifornicd by the Briti.sh army ; not, of course, without 
till* ordei and sain tiou of the General, What more could lie have de- 
vised to comhiue against liim every luunau being in the country to with- 
hold from him so mucli as a dead dog to keep his troops from starving ? 

I was totally at a los.s to discover a reasonable motive for this flagrant 
fiacrifice of tlu* public cause, till I heard of the valualde collections of 
images, })reciou.«» stones, &c. sent round, report statc.s, to Bengal, for 
whose liehoof I dare not surmise (although I have heard), but time, I 
liope, will explain.* 


* It i-? important to coinpare the uuuluct of onr leaders with that of the Bur- 
mese. While onr army nils thus doinj; e\ery thing to exasperate the population 
of Rangoon, the Burmese ton es at Kaniuu did every thing to roaciliate the in- 
hahitants; payinu,- for the pro\isu»ns and necessaries they wanted from the people, 
and rrleasing our Sepins who fell into their hands. Consequently, while our 
army was starvin'^, their cam)! wii>, jilcntilully supplied with provisions hy the 
country' peoph*, an\l not e.nh lor immediate consumption, an immense store of 
rice being eollei ted tor lutuie use. W hkh of the two helligercut powers are the 
barbarians.^ Whieli adopt the must rational measures for overthrowing their 
rneinies i‘ Smollet has some excellent remarks on this subject. — History of 
I’.nulaiul, Vol. IV. p 2H.t, 'JHl. 

“ W ar is so dieadiul m itselt, and so severe in its consequences, that the exer- 
cise <>t generosity and (umptis:,i()ii, by which its horrors are mitigated, ought 
cser to be a[>plRu<led, encouraged, and imitated. We ought also to use our best 
endeavours to deserve this treatment at the hands of a ciNilized enemy. Let us 
be humane in our turn to those whom the fate of war had .subjected to our 
power ; let Us, in prosecuting our military' operations, maintain the most, rigid 
ili^cipline among the troops, and religiously abstain from all acts of violence and 
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Foil may eiisily conceive the melancholy impr^ioD the accounts of 
these things made on the inhabitants of Bengal, so deeply interested in 
the fate of the army of Rangoon, composed of so many who are dear to 
us, and to whom we look as the defenders of our honour and possessions. 
So many tilings conspiring to give' the war a disastrous character, the 
natives seem to have been fully confirmed in their ideas of diagical power 
lighting against us; and is it possible that the Native troops should 
escape the contagion of popular delusion ? This taught them that the mo- 
ment they set a foot on the Burmese territories they were victims de- 
voted to certain destruction. We, having such experience of the native 
character, ought to regard such a feeling with indulgence, and endeavour 
to remove it by kind and soothing treatment. We ought not only to have 
redressed the actual grievances of the Sepoys, (which the best judges • 
allow did exist,) but good policy required of us to stimulate them to this 
extraordinary service by such assurances and encouragements as would 
have allayed all their apprehensions. Expecting to experience the same 
hardships as the army ot llangoon from want, they petitioned, it iA said, to 
be supplied with rations of flour and ghee, or to have double batta to enable- 
them to provide themselves against scarcity,^ Even if they were not legally 
entitled to double batta, (w’hich I am satisfied they were, according to 
the fair and conscientious construction of their terms of service,) the 
sanction of ancient practice, and the reason of the thing, in entering upon 
sucli an arduous (and, in their eyes, perilous) duty, rendered it politic, 
and therefore proper to hold forth this inducement. It might have been 
granted not as a right, but as a gratuity from the Government, (to pre- 
vent it from becoming a precedent,) and thissniall additional expenditure 
w ould have been attended w ith the happiest effects in the })resent emer- 
gency. For, after all, what was the mighty sum only about a rupee 
and a half a month beyond wdiat is actually allow^ed ! 

Besides, the Bengal Sepoys might naturally imagine tliat they should 
not be w'orse oft’ than the Madras and other troops, who were only per- 
forming the same sort of service. Volunteers raised by Commodore 
Hayes, from the ver)' dregs of the population of Calcutta — fellow's 
of low caste— who never heard a gun fired, and would run in dozens at 
the sight of a Burmah, arc to be better paid, forsooth, than our veteran 


oppression. Thus, a laudable emulation will undoubtedly ensue, and the powers 
at war vie with each other in humanity and politeness. In other respects, the 
commander of an invading armament will always find his account in beiiifr well 
AS ith the common people of the countiy- in which the descent is made. By civil 
treatment and seasonable gratifications, they will he encouraged to bring into ihe 
camp regular supplies of provision and refreshment ; they will mingle with the 
sohliers, and e\en form friendships amoiTg them: serve as guides, messengers, 
and interpreters ; let out theiv cattle for hire and draught-horses ; work iu their 
oA>n persons as day-labourers : discover proper fortls, bridges, roads, passes, and 
defiles; and, if artfully managed, communicate many useful hints of intelli- 
gence. If great care and circumspection ])e uot exerted iu maintaining disci- 
pline, and bridling the licentious disposition of the soldiers, such invasions will 
he productive of nothing but miscarriage and disgrace." 

® Flour (not rice) being the usual food of the men of the upper provinces, it 
uas surely improper to hold out to them the prospect of being led upon rice, un- 
less in cases of absolute necessity, to which they would have yielded as a matter 
of course. But since, even the European troops, in hospital, were allowed to 
perish in hundreds for want of proper food, the Sepoys could not expect Govern- 
«Vent would be mpre careful of them. ' 
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(roopg, who8o biith and former services guarantee^ conduct becoming sol- 
diers. These men have the mortification of seeing' themselves worse 
treated tlian this rabble of raw recruits, vdio are proceeding under the 
auspices of tlie Commodore. Very poor expectations are formed of his 
expensive squadron ; and the sums that have been lavished upon it, to 
no purpose it is feared, woidd have been much better employed in render- 
ing our regular forces more elfi< ient. 

'f’o ret in 11 to tlie Kegiments at Barrackporc, the prospect of great 
scan ity and dearth of provi.dons being aggravated by the want of car- 
riage, Avliicli rendered it impossible for them to cany along with them 
their cooking pots and other linggage, they were thus driven, it appears, 
to make a lepresentailon of their grievances before proceeding on this (in 
llieir eyes, dreadful) service; and this pnoing ineffectual, a determina- 
tion was formed, that until their cornplnints were listened to, they would 
positively not march. Iliis is tlie essence of the crime committed by 
tlie Sepoys, for uhicli it was decreed they should be sliot! The circiim- 
stanci's wliich followed, and will proliably he artfully pleaded in aggrava- 
tion ot (heir conduct, were contingent results, as you will see, of the 
nieasuies (lovernnient adojiled. 

AV ith regard to this resolution of the Sepoys, it is to be observed, in the 
first plaei', that Oov<‘inuient ought not to have allowed matters to come 
to (his e\(reinitv; sinee llu* general discontent prevailing must have 
heon fill' some time known to llu* oftiocrs, (and 1 am informed w’as knoAvn 
ut lea.>»t a loitniglit hefoie,) botli from the actual complaints made to 
them, and the frerpient consultations among the soldiers in large meet- 
ings, which are stated to have taken })lace. This being the case, either 
the grounds ot ilissatisfaetion ought to have been removed in time, by all 
leasqnahh' ledress and indulgence, in order to overcome their appre- 
hensions or riductance. Or, it it was determined not to conciliate and 
encourage them, ini'ans ought to have been employed to check the sjnrit 
of complaint, before it rose to such height. Secondly, wdien by inatten- 
tion matter.s liad been urivsiscly brought to this extremity, still they might 
have been smoothed by judicicujs management, according to the 
opinion of old^ and expeiieneed British officers, who from an intimate 
knowledge of the Sepoy character, agree that they require to be coaxed 
and (in many liule things) humoured like children. Their peculiar no- 
tions and prtjinlices do, (among others the native opipioii of the Bur- 
mese,) ill tact, appear to us childish; and it is more magnaminous on 
our part ^ . so to regard them; since they must be, with sensible men, a 
groiirul compassion rath.'r than a justification of cruelty. 

1 he mode of jiroceeding eventually adopted by Government falls now 
to be explaimul, and, in doing this, I shall have an eye to the account 
I ub Kshed bv the Deputy diulge Advocate, who has undertaken to be the 
apologist ot ( rnvernment in this affair. Nor is this his first essay in adu- 
a as you may have ol'-on-cd, from his vying a short time ago with 
• 0 in u (t le prince of Oriental flatterers), quarrelling with him about 
the pioper uukIo oi defending the propriety and wisdom of the conduct of 
mvrrnment in the Burmese war. His account is drawn up, as he avow's, 

a.lowid to publish his version of this affair, while no other editor d^re 
Government is evidently so weak as to imagine that ^le 
I u( wi H* sw ayed bv the syiecious representations of one of 
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their own Military servants, wliose needy circumstances (arising from his 
having lately to pay a large sum of money as damages in a crim. con. pro- 
secution) rendered it eligible to him to receive a salary, as editor of a daily 
paper, in addition to that of Deputy Judge Advocate; though it would 
be impossible for him to do his duty honestly and fearlessly, in his edito- 
rial capacity, without risking the loss of his place and emoluments in his 
judicial character; a consideration which must deprive his testimony of 
all claim to weight or consideration. 

The 26th, 47th, and ()2d Regiments of Native troops, at Barrackpore, 
had been under marching orders for some weeks previous ; but Monday, 
the 1st of November, was finally fixed for the 47th to proceed upon its 
route towards the eastern frontier. Discontent being well known to 
prevail among the Sepoys of these regiments, the experiment of making 
the 47th advance first, was, {jerhaps, made in the liopc that, from its 
good character, it would set an example of obedience to the rest. On 
Sunday, the day before it was to have marched, a parade was diiected 
in inarching order, that the commanding officer miglit inspect the knaji- 
sacks, accoutrements, A-c., and see that they were lit for service. On 
going to the parade it was officially reported to Lieutenant-Colonel Cait- 
wrigbt, that a great number of his men had positively lefused to )mt on 
their knapsacks. 

The lieutenant-colonel having gone along the companies, and c\- 
pres.'ied his high displeasure at their conduct, in about tuo houis af- 
t«r (says the account) a good iiumber of the men had got their knap- 
sacks on ; implying that still many had not. The colonel tlien threw 
them into a square, and harangued them for a considerable time on the 
impropriety ot their conduct; however, it appears, he was not able to 
convince them that their grievances did not requiie ledress, as, at the 
conclusion of hi.', harangue, they declared they vould not march. A 
parade was again oraered for the following morning, Colonel Cartwriglit 
still hoping, it is said, that when the time for moving arrived, the troops 
would proceed cpiietly without urging their comjilaints further. Yet 
since one of these \vas their inability to procure draft cattle to transport 
their baggage, it might rather have been expected that tliis, on tin* ar- 
rival ot tlie time for marching, would be an insuperable obstacle to their 
compliance. It has been stated that the .sum oftered at least by Govern- 
ment, to remove this acknowledged difficulty, had been tenderi'd back as 
being inadequate. 

General Dalzell had intimated his intention of being present at tiie pa- 
rade ordered for Monday morning. When the hour ariived only be- 
tween three and four hundred men were found a.ssembh'd on the ground, 
(including cornmii^ioned and non-commissioned Native officers;) the 
body of the regiment adhering to the resolution before intimated, of not 
marching without a redress of grievances. On seeing this, the General 
rode up to the rest of the men and reproached them, it is said, in very 
hitter terms for their conduct; employing, according to report, expres- 
,siona of abuse, considered insufferably galling and degrading by natives 
ot India, to which Sepoys, in particular, are not accustomed from their 
o^ers ; and this so irritated some of the men, that they w alked him off 
the parade at the point of bayonet, but without ahowdng any inclination 
to injure a hair of his head. This incident, wdth every other part of 
their conduct, concurs with what is understood to have been tlio reso- 
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lution of tho Sepoys — (in thus seeking a redress of grievances)-^!© ab- 
stain from any violence, particularly towards their European officers; but 
simply to refuse to march until their complaints were listened to by Go-, 
vernment. It is stated that the main body of the regiment, which had 
refused to turn out on parade, made the part which had done so return 
to the lines, with the exception of the Native commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers, who were sent to Colonel Cartwright’s house (says 
tile ])ej)uty Judge Advocate) “ as a place of safety.” By this expres- 
sion it is plainly insinuated that they were in danger of their lives from 
the private men, and it is elsewhere stated, that there was no evidence 
of any one of them concurring with, or being at all concerned in the 
refractory proceedings of the Sepoys ; yet we shall find that Government 
afterwards punished these very officers for conduct of which it is con- 
fessed they were not only innocent, but endangeied their lives to pre- 
vent ! Such manifest and glaring inconsistencies render the account of 
this aftair, published by (jovernmentand its creatures, totally unworthy of 
credit, unless iu so tar as su))ported by other concurring testimony. Here 
it is to be remarked, before proceeding farther, that, on the foregoing 
circumstances, Government came to the decision, that the 47th Regi- 
inejiL should be sacriliced, unless it implicitly obeyed, without showing 
iurlher reluctance, the order to march. From different individuals 1 
have ascertained, that this resolution is known to have been taken on 
tlie day before it was carried into execution ; consequently it can be 
justified or defended only on what has preceded, and not on any thing that 
follows this period. 


I -caving the 47 th iii the meantime, 1 shall now notice the conduct of 
tlie other Native troops, on the evening of Monday, the same day of 
whit h 1 have been speaking. About eight or nine o’clock, a body of the 
G2d Uegiment, amounting, as estimated, to the number of one hundred 
and fifty, went to the quarter guard, and faking the colours, removed 
them to the (lihlance of a hundred yards. Two of their officers (Captain 
Ashe and Ensign Boyd) hastened to the spot, and the former expostu- 
lated with the men on their extraordinary conduct, and reminded them 
of tli(‘ir former good name. We are not informed of the precise nature 
of the language he employed towards the Sepoys ; whether it was sooth- 
ing and conciliatory, temluig to make them more patient under their 
guevanccs, or, on the contrary, dictated by the lively emotions of dis- 
pleasure he probably felt at this sudden breach of discipline, and of 
course reproachful and initatiiig. In forming a judgment on this point, 
wv must he guided by a consideration of the circumstances of the case 
and the result One Sepoy advised him to retire or his life would bo 
endangeied. Captain Ashe (says the Deputy Judge Advocate) ‘‘de- 
c and ns resolution not to leave the colours ” This indicates very 
plainly that he assumed the attitude of violence rather than of persuasion, 
and, If so ,t as neither the wisest nor safest course. The eiJeumstance 
whuh tolloued seems likewise to show that the advice of the Sepoy, 
above immlioned, was just, and, therefore, probably given withaS^a- 

, 0 , 1 ^ r of the Lre 

fmm ! do him an mjury. This was evidently very liable to happen. 

oJ pareion or intemperance in either pSty ; 
eten m a angle ind.v.dnal o( the disorderly gronpe; and we are accord- 
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ingly told^that one of the S'epoys then struck this officer twice, and, it 
is said, spogHt ' for a bayonet wKerewith to . assail him. But the man, 
guilty of this,' was* instantly ‘laid hold of hy his comrades, who protested 
that they would not suffer their officer to be touched ; and entreated 
Captain i^she to gp away, saying, they were mad, and knew not what 
tliey were about.’’ This stroiigffy corroborates the remark before made, 
that the discontented Sepoys had vowed to hold the persons of their 
officers sacred , and, in fact, to abstain from all violence — unless in so 
far as their remaining passive, and refusing to march until their griev- 
ances were listened to, was a violent remedy for their complaints. Not- 
vithstanding this, it is not. at all surprising that, in a large disorganised 
mass of some hundreds, an individual should be found desj)erate enough 
to make such a threat ; but the conduct of the rest, in checking this 
single ruffian, evinces the more unequivocally that, as a body, they were 
actuated by a totally different sjnrit. 

Having thus constrained these officers to leave them, they proceeded 
^^ith the colours, and joined the 47th. In the iiieantimc, the command- 
ing officer. Major Roope, and the other officers of the 62d, had been 
('\erting. themselves to preserve order among the .rest of the corps, 
according to the statement of the Deputy Judge Advocate; who thus 
insinuates, that they were with difficulty restrained from all joining the 
malcontents. About the same time, a parly of the 8epoys of the 26th 
Regiment, about twenty or thirty in number, carried off one of their 
colours, and likewise joined the 47th, notwithstanding all the exertions 
of Lieutenant Colonel D’Aguilar to prevent them. 

In the meantime, Government had been active in making such pre- 
y^arations as it thought necessary in this emergency. The King’s 47th 
ilogiment of European troops, which had set forward to act against 
the Burmese, and jiroceeded some distance up the river, hut not so far 
as to bo beyond reach, was hastily recalled, and reached Barrackporc on 
Monday night, where things were in the state above described. The 
European Troops that could be spared from Fort William- (where the 
Royals were), the Body Guard Cavalry troop from Calcutta, and tlie 
Artillery from Dum Dum, were also concentrated at Barrackpore. 

I'here were, 'consequently, assembled here, on Tuesday morning, two 
Furoyiean Regiments, the Royals and 47th, besides the Artillery from 
Dum Dum ; three Native Regiments, the 16th, 61st, and 68th, (accord- 
ing to the sketch in rny liands), vvitli the Body Guard, — for the purjx)se 
of coercing one Regiment, the 47th, Native trooy^s, and the two or 
three Cotny)anics frPin the 26th and 62d ; which last two, being }>artly 
iuiydicated and partly neutral, I leave out of the computation. ’ Without 
being able to enter minutely into the mmibers of each corps, it apj^ears 
a fair conjecture, that the number of the refractory Sepoya was about 
one-sixth of the number of the trot>ps who Avere brought against them. 

I'lip Commande’r in Chief having also arrived on the spot, “ day- 
light” gays the account, “ alone ^vas waited for, to put into execution 
those y)rompt and vigorous measures upon -which his Excellency had 
already determined.” The wi«hed-for morning soon came that ushered 
in the memorable 2d of November— a day destined to be so fatally 
distinguished. Artd here let us pause for a moment on the brink of that 
trtilph into which we are informed they were resolved to plunge ; for 
although the deed is already written in tlie records of the past (which even 
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the gods cannot recal), the mind, in pursuing the retrospect, is fain to 
linger on the possibility of escaping the dismal catastrophe of men being 
massacred in cold blood. Would to God that the apologist of the Go- 
vernment had been able to assign some more satisfactory excuse for so 
horrid a proceeding! We are inlorined, that up to this period, the 
47th Regiment, ns a body, continued (with the excejjtion of refusing to 
march, or ])Ut themselves in inarching order) obedient and respectful to 
its olficers, saluting them, as ii?.ual, when they passed, and attending to 
their oiders. The removal of the colours, by some men ot the other 
UegimenU (2r)th and ()‘2d), was confessedly a partial proceeding, by com- 
paratively a small number. The grand question, therefore, is whether, 
even if it was determined to refuse all redress or indulgence, the punish- 
ment of a few of the most refractory, might nut liave brought the rest to 
entire order and submission. This remedy was adopted, with the com- 
pletest succe.vs, hy Sir Hector Munro, in 1784, when placed in circum- 
stances infinitely more hazardous, with his troops mutinous in the face 
of a hostile force, and actually pashing over in a body to the enemy. It 
is thus detailed by Mill (History of India, vul.3. p. 311.) 

In tlu* month of May, Major, afterwards Sir Hector Munro, arrived from 
I$ond)ay with a l>orly of intops, partly King’s and pattl\ Company’s; and ha.s- 
U'iu*(l with tiwm to I'atna, to take the command of the army. He found the 
troops, Europeans as well as Sej>oys, extremely mutinous, desertina: to the 
enemy, thuatemiig to cany off their officers, demaudiiig lilgher pay, and a large 
donation, promised, as they affirmed, hy the Nabob.? The Major resolved to 
subdue this spint hy the se\erest measures. He had liardly arrived wheu a whole 
hattalion of Sejioy^, with tlieir arms ami aceoutreinents, went oft* to join the 
enemy, lie immcdiaady detached a body ot troops on whom lie thought he 
could depend, to pursue and hnng them back. They overtook them in the 
night, wheu asleep, and made them pri-oners. 'I'he Major, ready to receive 
them, with the troops under arms, ordered their officers to select llfty, whom they 
deemed tlie most deprased and mischievous, and of this fifty to select again 
twenty-lour of the worst. He then ordered a tield court-martial, composed of 
their own black officers, to he immediately held; and addressed the Court, im- 
pressing them with a sense of the dcslrvution which impended over an army 
in uliielt crimes like these were not cffeotually repressed. The prisoners were 
found guilty of nmtr v and desertion, and sentenced to suffer death in any niaii- 
iier whu h the conuimnder should direct. He ordered four of them to be imme- 
diately tie<l to the guns, and blown away; when four grenadiers presented them- 
selves, and begged, as they had always had the post of honour, that they should 
first be allowod to sufler. After the death of these four men, tlie European offi- 
cers of the battalions of Sejioys, who were then in the field, came to inform the 
Major that the Si-poys would not suffer the execution of any more. He ordered 
the artillery offieeis to load the field-pieces with grape ; and drew up the Euro- 
peans with the guns in their intervals, lie then desiied the officers to return to 
the head'- of their battalions ; after which he commanded the battalions to 
ground tlieir arms, ami assured them if a man attempted to move that he would 
give orders to fire. Sixteen iiuue of the twenty-four men were then blown away ; 
the remaining four were scut to another place of cantonment and executed in the 
same manner. Nothing is moie singular, than that the same men, in whom it is 
endeavoured to raise to the highest pitch the contempt of death, and who may 
I npiin for meeting it, without hesitation, at the hand of the enemy, 

should yet tremble, and he subdued, wheu threatened with it by their own 
officers. 


hen the saciifiec of tweaty-four men was sufficient to suppress a 
mutiny ot that very criminal description, could it be necessary to have 

^ It appears by Muiiro’s cv idente (Eirst Report, Committee, 1772 ) that such 
a prv.niise was made to them, and through Major Adams, 
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recoiiree to the indiscriminate massacre of hundreds to curb mere mur- 
murings about pay, unaccompanied by any such act of treachery ? This 
is the great question to be solved-^Was it requisite to have recourse to 
a general slaughter '•? 

Howevet this may be, the fact is, we are told, that Government had 
determined on strong measures. But before these could be carried into 
execution, it was necessary, it appears, that the dissatisfaction of tho 
Sepoys should be made to assume a form of disobedience more tangible 
or lechnicolly criminal. Having surrounded them with the other Native 
and European troops already mentioned, the Adjutant General and 
Quarter Master General of the array, with the officer commanding tho 
47th Regiment, were sent to order them to lay down their arms, and to 
threaten them with immediate punishment in case of refusal. The poor 
deluded beings, relying on the mercy of the British Government, hesi- 
tated, v^e are told, pleading their oath not to yield, unless the grievances 
tliey complained of were redressed. I'he order to lay down their arms 
conscqtiently threw them into a dilemma, as must have been anticipated : 
and the men, not knowing what would he the consequences of tliis act, 
hesitated between the dictates of passive obedience and their sense of 
wrong. But their subsequent conduct shows that this hesitation and 
iion-conipliance of the Sepoys was quite disconnected from any idea of 
Te>i.stan<'e or using their arms offensively. Since, when fired upon, al- 
though they had muskets in their hands, ready loaded we are told, it does 
not appear that even one of them fired in retaliation. It is reported, that 
they wore asked (whether at this c<mjuncture or previously I am unable to 
say) if they wished to make any communication to the Governor-General. 
They replied, that they had nothing whatever to say to that/itce-cArinqcr* 
(Hunya); but they earnestly wished to make a representation to the 
“ ffio ro Genera/ ” (that is, the Conimander-in-Chief). They were there- 
upon told that he would not listen to them while they continued in 
arms. Accoiding to report, ten minutes were allowed them to lay 
down their arms, which was certainly little enough time for the order to 
reach eveiy individual of a mass of one thousand or twelve hundred 
men ; but, according to the printed reports, which do not speak of even 
one minute’s delay, the moment their refusal was intimated to the Com- 
inander-in~C'hief, he ordered thenr to be cut down. Before such a 
desperate step was taken, 1 would rather that he had addressed them 
as the famous Roman General did the rebellious legions of Capua : — 
“Whatever you do, I am re.solved to behave as becomes me; if 
I draw my sw'ord it shall not he till you have drawn yours. If blood 
must be shed, you shall begin the slaughter.” This, however, was ad- 
dressed to traitors, who, after the basest conduct, were jierfidiously march- 
ing, in hostile array, against their country, wdiich was happily saved by 
this mixture of firmness and humanity. Are these Pagan virtues ex- 
tinct among BritO 'i and Christians, that w’e should, without hesitation 
or reliK^ance, commence the work of slaughter, without the excuse that 
our victim •, had shed, or even wished to shed, a single drop of blood ? That 


® Pysity ill Ilindoostance, is the terra used for money generally : and vice or 
7^.ys«,t“or the suiallest description of copper coin, equal t») a farthing. The terra 
must ba\e been used in allusion to the conteraptible parsimony of certain 
measures, of \>bicb be was supposed to be the antbor. 
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you nmy be the better able to form an opinion of the whole transaction, 
rlTgive as particular a detail as I am able of he sequel, utsnnung 

the account from the morning- of this day (Nov. id.) . _ 

Thnccompanj ing sketch will give an idea of the manner in which 
the trooM at Barrackporc were disposed. The Seiiojjs are cantoned on 
the left of the road le.ading to Calcutta, on the other side of wfoch, 
under cover of the trees skirting it, the artilleiy brought from Dum Dum 
the previous night « ere scerctfj/ placed, out ot the view of the refractory 
Seboys. These being draun out as represented, m front of then- lines ot 
huts, to the open space between the above road and that leading to 
Pultah Ghaut; the Kovals (European rcj^iment) were placed on their 
'/iffht, and the Kiuj^’s 47‘th and Body Guard (cavalry) drawn out on their 
loft, whore the (romniander-in-Chict and his staff had taken up a posi- 
tion. I hese dispositions being made, in order to coiiiiiience operations, as 
we are told, as soon as daybreak would allow, an order wa^ sent to the 
refractory Sepoys to ground arms; with which they either hesitated,' 
delayed, or refused to comply, as already mentioned ; requesting, we 
are informed, to he allowed to make a representation to the Burra 
General, uhich was not permitted, unless preceded by entire submis- 
sion. Their lefusal being thereupon reported to the Coinmander-in- 
Chief, a signal, that had lieeii preconcerted, was instantly given by the 
firing of two guns (the gallopers ot the body guard); and the artillery 
placed in ambuscade opened upon the body of Sepoys, now devoted to 
destruction. While tliesc played upon them from the rear across the 
mad, and consequently through the line of huts containing their females 
and children, puit of uhicli w(‘ie blown to pieces, the unhappy men, 
iTumodiaU'ly tlirowing away their arms, accoutrements and uniforms,' 
hastened to disperi^e in whatever way they could ; but the Body Guard 
cavalry being at the same time ordered to advance at a quick pace, their 
retreat in that direction was cut ofi; and if they tried to escape on the 
opjK)hite side, tliey were intercepted by the Royals, who were ordered to 
fall iqwni them from the right, 'rims broken and scattered, unarmed and 
half naked, (having thrown off their clothes or uniforms, in the hope of 
escaping undistinguished among the peasants and villagers) they were 
furiously pursued by the Eiigli.>h troops, even into the native huts, where 
they fled for shelter or coneeahueut, and shot or })ut to the bayonet in 
this helpless state, wherever found, without mercy ! So great was the. 
.sanguinary fury that possessed the pursuers, according to the most 
authentic accounts, that many other Natives, who were not Sepoys at* 
all, fell in the general carnage, which overspread the country for miles 
round ! Between thirty and forty inn<H‘,cnt persons, villager^ and others,, 
who happened to he in tin* neighbourhood, including \yomen and children, 
killed and maimed, added to the horrois of the bloody .scene ! 

To what extent the carnage was carried may be conceived from the 
expression used in the before- mentioned apology of the Deputy Judge 
Advocate, fie says (vide//uM«r?/), that“ the Royals continued miping 
all the morning ;” leaving us to guass, from this ambiguous hint, how' 
long the slaugliter continued, having merely informed us before, that the 
business commenced as soon as the dawui of day w’ould permit. The 
Iwst accounts agree that part ot the troops were not returned before oho 
o’clock i’. M. : implying a contimumce of the pursuit and slaughter for se- 
teral succe.ssivp houis ; and, as it extended, we are told, on one side as far 
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as Pultah Ghaut, a part of the fugitives being also drowned in attempt- 
ing to escape by crossing the river; the number who fell on the spot, or 
died of their wounds in the surrounding country, must have been great.* 
' The apologist of Government, however, has the hardihood to say (see 
Deputy Judge Advocate’s accoiiht), that even if treble the number had 
been slain, he w'ou Id consider it neither lamentable nor excessive r con- 
fessing, at the same time, that he speaks of the amount of lives lost by 
perfect guess ; so that for any thing he knows it may have been nearly a 
thousand. He also, you observe, employs the sporting phrase, “ sniping,** 
to describe this melancholy transaction; and he is no doubt the best judge 
of the language most acceptable to his superiors, of which he has obtained 
substantial proofs ; having, in fact, become a great favorite with the 
Coniinaiider-in-Chief.'® But others have seen this disgraceful flippancy 
on siicli an occasion wdth extreme disgust.' The public, of course, can 
only regard it as an intimation of the supreme indifference Government' 
feels about shedding the plood of its own troops, or its Native subjects. 
Its apologist seems even to make Biis a subject of boasting, and to feel 
disappoihtment that many more w'erc not killed — a disappointment in 
which few will sympathize. He indeed gives out, that the number did 
not exceed one hundred ; but he takes care to qualify the assertion by 
saying, it is “ a perfect guess.” This looks too much like an evasion, 
since his situation enabled him to state the facts w’ith precision ; and he 
must have been aware, when he wrote this, that the general estimate of 
the public rated the killed at five or six Imndred. The Government has 
observed a similar caution in the official statement, not venturing to tell 
the woihl the number of its victims. 

The General Order of the 4th of November announces, that the 47th 
Native llegirncnt has been anndiilated entiiely, and blotted out of the 
army. No. 47 being struck out of the army list ; and that a new regi- 
ment, to he numbered the 69th, is to be imme^diately raised in its stead ; 
to which the European officers of the late 47th are to he transferred. By 
this Order, Government attempts to tlwow the blame of what has occurred 
on the Native officers ; not that it pretends to pos.sess any actual evidence 
against them, hut on the presumption that, from their intimate connexion 
with the Sepoys, their own countrymen, they must have been implicated 
in their schemes. The Native officeis are accordingly disgraced and 
perenq)torily dismissed the service ; this punishment being inflicted upon 
these men w ithout any form of trial, evidently because they aie the coun- 
trymen of the real offenders! riic English soldiers employed at Bar- 
rackpore might assign the same reason for shooting the harmless villagers ; 
since the.-,e had black faces like the Sepoys. Accordingly, soon after the 
transaction, a highly respectable Naiivc informed me, that on seeing* the 
tr()o]).s returning from the Barraekpore slaughter, he thought it necessary 
to wiilulravc out of their sight, lest they .should consider the colour of his 
skin a suflicieiit warrant for putting him to death. I have already noticed 
the intimation given by the Deputy Judge Advocate, that the Native 
officers were considered to bo in danger ifom the .Sejxiys, so far from 

An extract of a Letter from Bengal, written about the time, and published in 
the Cape Gazette, rates the killed at '440. 

It is but fair to notice that he possesses other merits, having, hke the editor 
^your London John Bull, written and published doggerel vcr.se8, abusing Mr. 
Hume, Mr, Brougham, and other advocates of public impijovement. 
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being in collusion with them ; and (he very diffcreiit circuingtliiced lij 
which the offirors and men arc placed, in regard to pny, docs not warrant 
a belief that iht former participated at all in the complaints of the latter. 
Yet these men, against whom it was confessed no particle of evidence 
existed, and who had such .strong circumstances in their favour, having 
remained steady amid the general discontents of their countrymen, are 
punished even without a trial ! 

In justification of this, I suppose, the Government intends the ex post 
facto law', w’liich it proceeds to make in the same General Orders, that 
the Native officers throughout the army shall in future be held responsible 
for any similar conduct on the part of the men under them ; and the 
Governor-General olweives, that ‘‘ Even on the rumour of any discontent 
in a corps, it is their particular duty to communicate it instantly to their 
Euroj)ean officers.” Now I am certainly informed tliat, on this occasion, 
the di.scontcnt exi.sting was known to the European officers, or Jiari 
of them, at k’a.st ten da 3 ’s before, and as the Government does not ac- 
cuse the Native officers of concealment, it is but fair to presume, that in 
this they did tlieir duty ; consequently, the blame attempted to be shifted 
upon tlioin recoils upon those who did not take the necessary measures 
to remove in time the causes of discontent; for, unless that be done, how 
is it possible that the Native officers can answer for their men being satis- 
fied ? The Government reseiwes to itself the power of maltreating the 
men, and at the same time requires of the Native officers, on pain of 
punishment, to keep them contented ! After going so far headlong, a 
Court of Inquiry is appointed to investigate the business, the result of 
which is not yet known. 

On the day after the transaction, a Court Martial being assembled at 
Barrackimre, 40 Sepoys of tlie 47th Regiment, wt re arraigned before it, 
on the charge of liaving, on the morning of Tuesday the 2nd of Novem- 
ber 1824, and two days immediately preceding, refused to march from 
Barrack pore in conformity with the orders given them, until certain 
illegal and insubordinate demands sTiouldbc first conceded to them.” The 
Court found them guilty of the charge, and sentenced them all to .suffer 
death, which .sentence was confirmed by the Commander-in-Chief, who 
oidcredsix of them to he hanged, and the rest of the forty to hard labour 
on the roads for fourteen years At another Court Martial on the 5th, 
about ‘20 men of the 62d Regiment, were arraigned on a similar charge, 
and for removing their colours to Join the 47th, four of whom W'ere 
Jianged, and the rest condemned to work in irons on the roads for four- 
teen years; and, in like manner, one Sepoy of the 26th Regirhent, W’as 
hanged, and two condemned to the roads for the same term. On the 
same day 42 men irnwe of tlie 47th Regiment, on the same charge as 
the iormer, were .'sentenced to death, of which twenty-one men W'ere 
condemned to tlie roads for sixteen years; ten for a term of five years, 
and one for one jTar. A Sopoy of the ()2d was condemned to the roads 
for one year, lor having removed the colours of the Regiment to the 47th, 
and robised to march. At a C.uut Martial a.ssemhled on the 9th of 
Niwemher, another Sepoy of tlie 47th was convicted of having » excited 
and joined in the mutiny, and having commanded the body of the mu-^ 
tineers on the morning of the 1st and 2d of November,” &c. He ^as 
m consequence sentenced to be hung in chains. The Gm^^fnrtiefrt ha# 
not yet puIdKhed any more of the details of this shocking business, w hich, 
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nowever.did not end here. A non-comissioned Native officer of the 47th 
was arraigned on a similar charge, and a number of men were to be gib- 
l)eted somewhere about Barrackpore — the place selected, near Lord 
Amherst’s rural retreat — as a warning to those who behold this dismal 
memorial of liis reign. 

The first apparent consequence of these sanguinary proceedings, is the 
great desertion going on among the Native troops, shotving that our service 
is no longer worth engaging in, or that they have lost confidence in our 
justice and humanity. Whatever be the cause, those wdio forsake our 
standard in the winter of our fortune will soon swell the ranks of the 
enemy, and carry thither the only sort of knowledge we in our wdsdom 
have thought it safe to diffuse widely among the Natives of India, viz., 
tlie art of military discipline — the most formidable of all, whether in the 
liands of civilized men, or barbarians. This new spirit of desertion seems to 
have diffused itself among our troops in different parts of the country, as 
fast as the news had spread of the Barrackpore massacre. When the report 
of it reached one station, the troops quartered there are said to have set 
off at once, carrying with them their arms and accoutrements. The last 
we hear of them is, that they were marching in a body towards the 
Upper Provinces, and supporting themselves by plunder on the road. 
Orders have been given for recruiting ; but experienced Bengal officers 
think this will be extremely difficult in the present state of the public 
mind, and while this system continues — that to prevent desertion is im- 
possible. With a viow^ to remedy the latter evil, which in the present 
conjuncture is truly alarming. Government has issued an Order to its 
servants in all parts of the country, offering rewards to all who will assist 
in apprehending deserters. Butin sucli a country as India, this is a 
feeble check ; and little is to be expected of troops kept together by fear, 
rather than affection ; led into the field by force, not attachment to our 
cause. 

The other Native troops at Barrackpore, under marching orders, have 
inarched; but it remains to be seen how they will deport themselves 
when beyond the reach of British bayonets ; when they begin to experi- 
ence those hardships, the prospect of w’hich made their fellow-soldiers 
stand to bo slaughtered rather tlian advance ; when they are in the front of 
a bold and politic enemy, wliom our ill success already has taught them to 
dread in the field ; and who are well enough acquainted with our position 
in India to see the advantage of holding out every temptation for onr 
troops to desert a standard ta which they have been attracted by mere 
interest and temporary convenience, to which they are attached by no 
national feelings — far less by the tic of religion. 

We hear that at Cuttack, also, the same spirit showed itself — the 
troops having refused to embark on the expedition ; but how this 
affair was managed will, we hope, be more clearly explained to the 
people at home than it has been to us. The Government Gazette states, 
tJiat Shiekh Dullah (formerly a noted chieftain), and one calling himself 
the brother of the Ex-Peshwa Bajee Rao, (taking advantage, no doubt, 
of the aspect of our affairs,) had commenced operations on the Nerbud- 
da ; but they have been vigorously attacked ; the chieftains themselves, 
however, have eluded our gjrasp. It would appear ^ if even the petty 
^umeendara were encouraged to lift up the head of rebellion, in the 
nope that our attention and troops will be too much distracted and 
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divided, or our hands too full with the Burmese war to be ^ spare 
any force to keep them in check. The la.st accoimU from Madras state 
that a troop of horse, under the command of Captain Black, have been 

fnLly cufoirhy a^itty chieftain, near Darwar, who had ~<i an 
attitude of resisMce ; and. it is added, that Mr. Thackeray, the Ch ef 
Colissioner and Collector of that part ot the country, w.th three mth- 
tary officers, have unfnrtunatly lost their lives. Such a daring act could 
arise ftom no co.o.non cause. Reports of tlm same farming nature 
daily reach tis ftom other parts of India. Tlie squadron of the 5th 
Cavalry at liaieilly, which was under orders to march on the 5th, has 
been ordered (says the India Gazette) to stand fast, in consequence of 
8()n»e intelligence from xMoradabad, to which it cannot more particularly 
refer. yVccording to piivate accounts also, Runjeet Singh is meditating 
fefjine hostile prf)ject; but we (-annot expect to penetrate the profound 
policy of that chieftain until we see its effects. He is too able and 
prudent a leader to involve himself rashly in a war, which must pro- 
bably end in the destruction of one of the parties, and that perhaps 

himself. u T 1 

We hear that despatches will he immediately sent to Ceylon, the Jsie 
of Fiance, and Cape of Good Hope, representing the necessity of send- 
ing to the Continent of India all tlic troo[)s that can be spared from these 
Colonies. Ihit, in paiticular, we expect a large reinforcement from 
Europe, when these accounts icach England: and may they arrive in 
time to save us fiom the consequences of our own fully, which has 
plunged Uh into this fearfid labyiinth. If Colonization had been per- 
mitted, how gieat the advantages it would have given the Government 
in sucii an emergency! With a large Biiti^h population growing up 
around it, hound togethei by national feelings and iaith and interest, and 
a common seiihe of danger— altliough every lilaek mercenary were to 
turn hi;> hack ami join tlie hostile rankvS ot his countrymen — we alone 
with British swords in British hands, could then set the united powers ot 
India at defiance. This is the only solid basis pii which our 'power can 
he placed, to give it a chance of permanency; but this is abandoned, to 
gratity the sliort-siglited and narroAv views of a selfish Monopoly, which 
would lather make a total saciifice of this splendid acquisition, than 
suffer EnglUlimen in general to paiticipate in its advantages. However, 
England is so much accustomed to sec her general inlere^ts sacrificed to 
the convenience of a few, that now she will hardly deign, to complain ; it 
has been so almost from the commenceiiieiit of the East India Company; 
and it will probably end as it began. 

P. S. — 'riie CioAormuent (Jazette, of the 11th, contained a report of 
the King and Queen of \ m \ having been both put to death, and other 
particulars of a complete revolution in the Government of the Burinan 
Empire. According to the la^t accounts, how’ever, this appears to be a 
mere hoax ; and it has unfortunately not gained credit long enough, I 
fear, to enable its authois to get rid of their India stock. In Calcutta, 
at least, it has not lived inoie than a few days; hut in London it may 
have taken more effect. 


Distant from the scene of action, you cannot feel, as we do here, the 
force of such expressions as the following, which I have often heard ut- 
tered with a sigh : “ If a Free Press had existed, things would nevei 
have come to this pass.” Some correspondent of the Calcutta Journal 
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would have informed Lord Amherst, that there was such a thing, in a 
tropical climate,, as the rainy monsoon, during which it was useless to 
send an army to be sacrificed at Rangoon. Some one would have made 
known, through the public papers, the concentration of Burmese troops 
on our frontier before they cut off our force at Ramoo ; since this in- 
formation might have been given through the public press, without the 
risk of a reprimand from superior authority, — the ungrateful return made 
U) a Civil servant in the eastern part of Bengal, for his zeal in giving 
such information when he felt his district to be in danger. If the press 
had not been shackled, some one acquainted with the state of the Bar- 
rackpore troops, would have given a hint of the discontent growing up 
among them, that its causes might have been seasonably removed ; 
although he could not give such information tlirough an official channel, 
or w'as unwilling to appear as an accuser or complainer, and encounter 
the insolence witlr which wc see such representations are met. Freedom 
of publication would also have relieved the public mind, and the Go- 
vernment itself, from the alarming verbal reports continually floating 
about in Calcutta, (such as of a fleet of Burmese war-boats being in the 
Suiiderbunds—the destruction of our troops at Rangoon, Szc) reports 
which, as tilings now stand, cannot be soon checked in any public man- 
ner, since the press is discredited, — its silence being attributed to fear ; its 
representations to the influence of Government. The Government itself 
has shown that it deeply feels this evil, having bitterly complained of it in 
its own Gazette, and expressed the highest indignation against one of these 
“ alarms,” which it stated to have been traced at last to a common 
sirkar,— so paltiy are the causes which are sufficient to discompose the 
serenity of desj3otic power ! 


STANZAS. — WRiri'EN IN INDIA. 

The ranks of the hostile are crowded, 

The slavish may crouch in their fear ; 

But the brow of the free is unclouded — 

His day of proud triumph is near! 

The mild may be goaded to madness. 

The wise, and the good, and the brave, 

May witness with shame and with sadness 
The arts of the base to enslave — 

But, oh I there are spirits of glory and might, 

IShall guard the bright banners of Freedom and Right ! 

Though many are servilely bowing ; 

The cow'ard, the courtier, and slave, 

Yet still there are hearts that are glowing, 

And hands that are ready to save. 

Away then, the sland’rer’s reviling, — 

Fair England, the Queen of the Sea! 

With pride and emotion is smiling 
On the glorious cause of the free. 

And exultingly cries, with approving delight, 

“ Stand firm; my loved children, for Freedom and Right!” 
Oneriud Herald, Vol, 5. u 
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CHABACTRHISTIC FEATURES OF THE POETRY OF THEni<, 
PRESENT AGE. -- 

It U (lifilcult to 80126 the distingtmhing traits of our present poetrj^nd 
more difficult still to persuade the reader that it is a subject upon \nnch 
any thing new can he said, ft is of little use, however, to be discouraged 
by difficulty, and much good may arise from coming to a proper ^under- 
standing on this topic. Many writers have already endeavoUred5 it ttiust 
bo confessed, to give rise in the minds of men to correct notions ooflcern- 
iiig poetry in general, as well as of that particular kind which at prelent 
prevails amongst us ; but they were, it would seem, too refined to be 
taken with simple truth, and appear to have been chiefly anxious to erect 
new or plausible theories. Such a disposition ol mind is unfavourable to 
Revere and genuine inquiry. The man who is guided hy it, seeks only to 
dazzle and amuse ; plays oft, like a juggler, a succession of dexterous 
contortions of thinking, and blunts, puzzles, and confounds the judgment, 
by directing it against those unsearchable problems which must always 
defy the efforts of human sagacity. 

nut it does not follow, because certain portions of our intellectual 
patrimony appear irretrievably barren, that we are to act over iqion them 
the fable of the Danaides, while any thing that may reward the labourer 
remains to he cultivated. We may still, therefore, promote inquiries, 
having for their aim the clearing up of difficulties in our canons of j>oetry, 
although it he now considered as nearly certain that poetry itself is inca- 
pable of definition. Its elements, and principles, indeed, seem like the air, 
which, while it lushes by in wintry storms and tempests, disturbing heaven 
and earth \\itli its irresistible piwer, is not more visible to the eye, than 
when ereejiing silently over the fields in summer. But, whatever be 
the abstract nature of poetry, its forms are very various; so that what 
appeals to om* age* the weakest and least desirable, has been observed to 
constitute the delight and the standard even of perfection, of another 
generation. In these changes, however, it only resembles all sublunary 
things. The tide of human affairs is never at a stay, and all that float 
upon it are necessarily borne along through wliatever channels it may 
liaj»pen to flow. We cannot shape, we can only observe, the course of 
our destiny. Whatever is the object of human industry, or the product 
of human invention, h linked hy invisible relations to a general form of 
intellect, which is commonly denominated the spirit of the age ; this 
form, if it could he correctly delineated, would ofl’er a kind of key to 
]iarticular invention ; for most men are nothing more than shoots and 
branches from the great trunk of the times. 

Poetry, however divine in its nature, is very subject to earthly in- 
tluences, ami uith amazing fidelity reflects tlie temper of the age. When 
the general mind is keen and earnest, poetry is energetic, pas.sionate, 
simple ; because the public then look for powerful emotion, but will not 
be moved by false .splendour and conceit. In succeeding ages, refinement 
takes the place of force and simplicity in its pictures, which savour more 
of art than nature, because society itself has become more artificial in its 
wants and pleasures ; and the poet feels it imj)0S8ible to resist the spell 
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of on fai:tiiev still in the 

ivonra^ of wiliisatipn, we Cmd ihe poet ar^d his contemporaries ijwindled 
iotp |)igwi,es, oxtthanging Q^vilities with eaclji othjy, and looVing back with 
wonder an- the poWe, but coarse form^ pf past generations. If any supe- 
rior minds remai^>> they are impelled towards irony and satire by the fri- 
vpioufl pursuits pf thpir cpntemp.prarms^ and throw down contempt, like a 

ganntWtjrto fe taHeq pp by wteyer d^es. 

Xet pthers, d^fmine in which pf these three stations we are at pre- 
sent. We hasten to,on^ suhie^h^ft would appear, ,theu, that the nature 
of the ppetryi,pj,py idling, at, any , particular period, js determined by the 
jiglit in which if by, th/e puhhe; that i^, it snblime and grave, 

m aiiy,,hght, and .witty, as.instructmn, emotion, or amusement, is looked 
lor, ,,(,t is naturaJj enpugh.that youthful poets, in all ages, should strike 
tii'ot uppi^k ,thiB amPrpns chppds of their lyre, and cUaunt the praises of 
tiwir uiisUessps,,reid,or imaginary. But these early efforts are only the 
priuiiiKSf .thp sacred ^alt and barley, strewed uppu the altar before the 
offering oip of the hec^atoinb* Age purifies and ennobles their strains, 
whan they .pre the pr.o.duction of, that enthusiasm; which is the leaven 
that raises tffa mind to the degree of fermentation in which it produces 
poetiy. Many begin with grave and weighty subjects ; and these may 
be supposed to have skimmed off' the froth of their minds in secret, out 
of reverence for the public, and to have made known no more of their 
lahouis, than might do honour to their reader’s judgment and their own. 
But this is not common. The greater number rate their productions too 
highly to suft!er caution or modesty to polish or lessen them. All is 
maible that comes from their quarries ; and if they take the trouble to 
dig it out, it is hard if the public will not afford a moment to admire. 
They profess no learning, and never read ; so that the reader may he sure 
all lie secs is, original, and spun, like a spider’s web, from the individual 
IkjwcU of the author. It is their creed, that learning acts upon the poet’s 
luiiid, like frost upon the waters, and binds up and composes the surface 
of it, preventing that swell, nisus^ and perturbation, which show so beau- 
tifully beneath the sunbeams of fancy. But they seem never to reflect 
tliat this can happen only when the mind chooses a wTong route, when it 
trudges through the dusty, beaten road of every-day notions, dry realities, 
or subtleties, that produce nothing, refusing to turn aside to the wilds 
and waters that refresh and gladden the eye and heart. 

PoeUy is much more strongly connected with learning and contempla- 
tion than cau bo readily believed, and is enriched almost equally by 
both : the former digging, as it were, a channel for the stream of the 
imaginaUon, ami the latter directing and purifying its waters. It is the 
want of these that has ebjefly contributed to deprive the poetry of our 
contemporaries of life ajid energy. Their imaginations, resembling that 
of Speiiscr, rather than Homer’s or Shakesjieare’s, evaporate most com- 
monly in prolouged descriptions, reflections, and pretty thoughts and 
conceits, 'fhey have many reasoii.s for prefening this style; for an 
e.\pie^Kioa used muny centujies ago, to paint a Sicilian or Arcadian land- 
scape, when transported into these uoitherii regions, has every appear- 
amce of being new, especially as it is likely to imply circumstances and 
p ecu! iaii ties of scenery which the reader wonders he himself has never 
observed in this country, lie may well w'onder, not having, like the poet, 
the faculty of seeing through the eyes of Virgil or Theocritus. And as 
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to reflectionfl, it is well known how easy it has grown of late to manufac- 
ture them of the njost sparkling (piality : the whole process (^nsisting in 
translating into verse, a page or two of Addison or Voltaire, Jeremy 
Taylor or Gibbon, as the case may be. With things ol this kind; neatly 
dove-tailed together, and presenting a polished showy surtace to the 
reader, our poets contrive to hide, as with a screen, the ix)verty of their 
imagination; l>eing conscious of an utter incapacity to lay open the well- 
•furnifthcd apartments of the human heart, in w^hich every 'passion and 
every desire wears its own livery, and goes directly to those things Which 
nature designed to he its proper and ultimate object. 

Rant and bomluist may be very often, however, mistaken foir energy, 
and minuteness for accuracy ; for it requires at least a habit of observing 
what is natural, to be able, wh(u\ it comes before us, to know that a 
thing is so. It is not every body that acquires this habit, or knowB that 
in judging of works of art there is nothing of such paramount import- 
ance. The lamentable consequences of the want of it may be daily 
contemjdated in the majority of our critical works, where the patient 
reader lias w hiins ser\Td up for principles, and cutting censure for judg- 
ment. In selecting w'orks for examination, a critic is usually guided by 
one of two motives ; a desire to show his own superiority to the atithor 
under notice, or an aversion to the principles w hich he is known to enter- 
tain. If it appear, upon piopor search, that to make out any appearance 
ot superiority ou tho part ot the critic, or to controvert the principles 
contained in the l)ook, is ecpially hopeless, there remains still a third way 
of disparaging the work,— that of professing not to understand it; which, 
as critics are understood to possess such superlative keenness of intellect, 
is equal to saying it is absolute nonsense. Generally sj^eaking, however, 
there is much more truth than they imagine in their profession of igno- 
rance ; tor it w'ould bo dithcult to name any subject, in the whole circle 
ot arts and iitemture, which any one could, for a moment, suspect a pro- 
fes 8 ('d critic of understanding thoroughly. Like the French barber, they 
would be actually otteuded at being supposed to ])osscss more knowledge 

than tlieir betters/’ meaning by betters, persons who possess no know- 
ledge at all. 

But no severity ot criticism can be too great, and no contempt too un- 
Imunded, for such authors as endeavour to introduce mysticism, and 
unnatural incidents and imagery into poetry, as nothing can be more dif- 
ferent from invention than miraculous or supernatural events, w hich hap- 
pen without any adequate cause, and for no rational end. The jroet who 
sets hiiihself above nature may afterwards do as he pleases ; his fancy 
can know no law, f w there is none in the regions of impossibility ; he 
has free scope to yoke contradictions together, and to dri^'^e them to any 
market he can find open, only taking it along with him, that taste will 
discard him and his j)roductions. The same censure applies to those 
who endeavour to create new, or to introduce barbarous mythologies, 
sucli as never can obtain belief, or have been credited only by the most 
stupidly ignorant ot mankind. The fables of Greece and Rome passed 
through the fire ot civilization, and w'ere w'orn into proportion and 
beauty by the touch of a thousand poets. The censers of genius and 
fancy, burning long alter those of superstition had been extinguished by 
reason, threw a brightness and a perfume upon them, and kept up that 
ind 01 muigated belief (the poverty of language denies us a more exact 
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term) which consistent and harmonious fiction, even while it is known to 
be fiction, .will always readily obtain. No one now believes in the exist- 
ence of Jv|)itet and Apollo; but all persons of correct taste and lively 
fancy, believe that, had they ever been, their deeds and manners would 
liav© corresponded exactly to what is related of them by Homer, 

In the Ancient Mariner and Christabelle, a supernatural machinery is 
employed,, which every one knows to be absurd ; spells, and transfigura-^ 
tions without any apparent cause, being now banished to the nursery, or 
confined in the wwld to the minds of such as ought never to have quitted 
it. Distorting the pagan mythology is nearly or quite as injudicious : 
yot is this done with so much vigour and success by many of our contem- 
j)oraries, that it is very certain Virgil and Ovid, if they could rise from 
the dead, would not be able to recognize the features of such of their old 
divinities as have, in tlie lapse of time, fallen into the hands of our 
modern poets. Look, for example, at Diana in Mr. Keats’ Endymion ; 
the pure, celestial, freezing beauty of the Goddess of Woods and Moun- 
tains, which threw so irresistible a charm about the blight nights and 
cool fountains of antiquity, has no longer that inexpressible awe, subdu- 
ing the fancy and chastening desire, which was wont to be inspired by 
her keen arrows and rattling quiver. She has degenerated into a volup- 
tuous fairy, and moves throughout the poem in so dense a cloud of incon- 
gruous images and similes, that, like the real Cynthia, on a showery 
night, wc merely catch glimpses of her through the shifting vapour. 
Immortality is out of the, question for such inveutions. They only dis- 
tuil) and Aveary the mind of a r(‘ador, without satisfying either the judg- 
ment or the fancy. 

No poetry can last long which does not either raise or com))ose the mind, 
in.s})lre a temporary feeling of sublimity, and hurry it through vicissitudes, 
and dangers, and sufferings, and escapes ; or else draw it aside from 
tlie bustle of life, to the contemplation of delicious scenes of tranquillity, 
gilded by hope, and enlivened by mild enjoyment. In the liTst instance, 
tlie stream of action and events keeps up perpetual expectation, whicli, 
like a swift billow', increases as it approaches the goal, and then subsides 
in satisfaction and knowledge. In the second, delight is induced by the 
serenity of the picture. Horace is the great master of this sweet species 

verse, who, whether he talks of the retiring usurer, or invites his friend 
to drain witli him a goblet of Falernian, has the same insinuating air of 
ease and quiet, the same power of making the world look bright, and its 
iuliabitants in good temper to enjoy it. In this lies the secret of his 
iminoitality. 'J'liere is in the imagination a species of careless magna- 
nimity, which requires to be reconciled to little tilings. This good under- 
standing is wrought out completely by a happy poet, such as Horace 
w as ; and a man enjoys more than ever his garden, his shady tree, or 
fire-side, and the neighbouring hill, or streaming rivulet, when he finds 
ilieiii crowned with beautiful epithets, and linked with sw'eet associations 
by the muse. 

We have very little of this sort of poetry in our language : our bards, 
good and bad, are too gloomy and sentimental to dwell with any length- 
ened satislaction on tlie dear remembered spots that surround their 
home, and make an English landscape beautiful. But neither Shake- 
speare nor Milton was of this mind. The antique woods, green knolls, 
and crystal summer streams, that pass in their poems befoie the reader’s 
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fancy, are all English, and suggest themselves in a cognizable dress^ as 
often as we choOse to thinTc of theih. 1’he bf ’olir* coirtenirpomry 
poets, on the other hand, are cold, sntage; tind' n0inVitidg'/-r*8ttch('at 
even Imagination is not apt to leave the impresbioh of her footsieps o»Dt^ 
or else glitter with a heaped, ostentatious splcndburj thafc Iboks like'magU 
cian’s work, which the performer bids jmii observe guicklyi or it will 
•slip from before your eyes and fade for ever. If you will ^lieve o*ir 
versifiers, there is not a spot to which they tliink it converiieiit to conduct 
their hero or heroine, for tlie enjoyment of the iresh air, but ilatuW decks 
it out instantly, in finorv so superlative, that she seems to have Had her 
orders before-hand. 'lliere arc winds, and moinitains, and rivers, r and 
plains, and sunshine, and showers, all at once* so, by picking dnd ciioos- 
ing, tlie happy character they take under their protection cannot fail to 
he pleased, if not more than commonly fastidious 

In Sir Walter Scott, the reader s fancy is exposed to the north wM in . 
very uricomfortalde situations, and is frecpiently in danger of being 
frozen to death ; JMr, Crabhc has a choice exhibition of workhouses and 
fetid dungldlls, which make the reader hold his nose *, Barry Cornwall 
attacks him with skyey intluences; Shelly electrifies with chustns, 
l)oiling abysses, fearful seas, toppling crags, inextricable labyriilths; 
Moore has dews, and gems, and sweet-smelling tiosegay’s piled up at the 
entrance of his parterre, and he looks sharp, too, that the wind does not 
ruffle a leaf of them ; Coleridge has owls and mastiff- latches, and seas of 
w'orms, and stench, and horror; Wordsworth paces before the reader 
throtigh a pretty shcep-track on Ilclvellyii, or plies his dieamy boat over 
the lakes ; Soutlnw gives him a peep into heaven and hell; and Byron 
huriies or drags the imagination through eveiy various scene in turn. 

It implc's a kind of weakness to ))e invoterately attached to a “ hobby- 
horse,” t(i have a ceitain track of thinking in the mind, into which our 
ideas always run when they are put in motion. But a man ?nnst have 
Ins prefereiiees, and if his character possesses any vigour, he will 
show' them in his works. I’ho enthusiasm of the poets naturally invests 
the objects of their attachment, whatever they may be, ■with singular 
lov(‘liness and perfection, and never .suffers them to doubt that thoir 
leaders may not share in thoir admiration ; which gives an air of decision 
and energy to their thoughts and expressions. In a late very celebrated 
W'riter tliere were many indications of an anxiety to avoid the imputation 
of enthusiasm ; he appeared to think lightly of the current of noble feeling 
which hurried him fre(juently into sublimity ; lie washed to exhibit grin- 
ning wit in the grasp cd terror: but whatever certain critics may pretend, 
those endeavours broke the unity of his character, and transformed a 
Polyphemus into a fire-eating mountebank. Whoever, in general, is 
ashamed of the enthusiasm he seems to possess, has in reality no such 
ingredient in his character, and is conscious of it. His shame is an anti- 
cipation of exposure. A man of this feeble .stamp has no sympathy with the 
great nuy kind, no admiration for it, farther than is consequent on 
wonder and surprise, and is incajiahle, fiom the constitution of his nature, 
of original and independent thoughts. The opinions entertained by such 
a person, ot gieat authors or great men, arise entirely from comparison, 
and not irom any clear perception of positive w'oith : ho reckons that 
ihhs \yiiter is greater than (hat ; but if only one great man came within 
the circle of his ohsen'ation, he might for him go to the grave unnp- 
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predated. It requires genius to estimate genius. A solitary example 
uf it, ovci looking like a tower the whole extended plain of the ago, could 
only be. observed truly from the distance of another generation. The 
crowds crawling about its base would comprehend neither its worth nor 
magnitude. This is the real reason why men of mediocre views and 
talents often charm the mass of their cOiitenipotarids more powerfully 
than genius : every body, without raising their eyes, may look in tho^ 
faces of the former; but the latter, if it would be known and admired, 
must imitate Gulliver at Lilliput, who took up a troop of the little people 
u|)on the palm of his hand to show them the proportions of his counte- 
nance. Tliis was done by Rousseau in his ^ Confessions.* 

It is pqssibjle that Homer intended his Cyclop, Polypheme, as an ein- 
blcin ol .Greatness; making him one-eyed, to express the singleness of 
its view’s, and treraendoua to the rest of mortals, to show how^ inucli the 
union of vast po^ver and little goodness is to he dreaded. 

it is a certain mark of littleness to be obliged to use vast means for the 
cornpassing of a little end ; but this is the category of all prolix and ver- 
Wso jxrets. Their ideas are straggling and wilful, like slreep with an 
inexperienced shepherd, which run and scamper here and there, raising 
as much dust as if an army were passing ; wlrcreas the man w’hosc flock 
is well disciplined has only to touch his pipe, and they follow him in the 
cxactcst order. Great writers, whether in verse or prose, are always 
close, brief, strait-forward, scorning to hide the burning splendour ot their 
sentiments in a cloud of w'ords. It costs them no elFort to bo sublime, — 
they have only to put themselves upon paper. But men ot middling 
talents, who.se minds do not turn habitually ui)on sublime conceptions, 
and who only wish to bo great pro tempore^ experience, no doubt, a vast 
deal of difliculty in raising themselves above their ordinary level. We 
see this in their works, Avliich look like extensive pieces of arabesque, 
wrought out with infinite pains, of materials gathered with infinite pa- 
tience ; but as mere magnitude is not greatness, they are neither sublime 
nor striking. 

It cannot be denied, how ever, that the spirit of industry apparent in the 
majority of our poets is highly laudable; and humane and compassionate 
]ieoplc w’ill lament that the result has proved hitherto so disproportioned to 
tlie pains; but criticism, which is neither humane nor coiiqmssionatc, yet 
in this instance guided by sound judgment, suggests, that were the hards to 
fling their unlucky lyres at the head of Apollo, and betake themselves to 
the service of Mammon, or any of his kindred divinities, they might ren- 
der essential service to the commonwealth. Who can doubt that the 
same indefatigable hand that has produced fifteen or tw’enty quartos of 
l^etry, which, to say the best of it, is unreadable, might, had it been 
under the guidance of a judicious head, have added many golden grains 
to the heaps in our granaries, or furled good old English canvass on the 
banks of Newfoundland. We wonder that persons so fully acquainted 
with antiquity as our legislators must be, have never yet thought of imi- 
tating the experiment of Orpheus, by selecting some of the most approved 
and loyal of our contemporary bards, for the taming and humanizing of 
the various wild and savage nations of the earth. The trial w’ould not be 
expensive, A poet is completely accoutred when he has his harp, which 
has been substituted for the heathenish lyre, in his hand : he could live 
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on his own numbers till his return, unless he be more gross and terrestrial 
than the mere heroes of poetry : for ' , 

When through deserts vast, 

And regions desolate they passed, 

Unless they grazed^ there 's not one word ^ 

Of their on record. 

Nor w’ns this peculiarity confined to the ancient personages of verse, for 
wo find in a poem of the newest j)attern, a lady who lives on dew and the 
perfumes of certain tiowers, which might be had in the most uncultivated 
regions. Being once landed on the scenes of their distant missions, they 
would have nothing more to do than just touch their instruments in a 
divine strain, and chant a stave or two of their own Odes; W’e will 
answer for it, there is not a cannibal in the Andamans or New Zealand 
that would not become more tractable, in a quarter of an hour, than any 
of those Thracian trees or lions who danced about the forests to the lyre 
of Orpheus. 

Having given thi.s hint to the legislature, we proceed, The majority of 
our prcbcnt poets a))pear to think very lightly of that sort of invention 
whicli is employed in forming the frame or plan of a w'ork ; it is enough, 
according to their notion, if a series of sentiments and images be put 
together. To the question, “ Why are they thus associated?” they have 
nothing to reply, but that it was their pleasure so to couple them. The 
ideas and image.s, for their part, see no reason in the world why they 
should have any connexion with each other ; but having, whether they 
would or not, been put in juxta-position, by the force of rhyme and the 
jmwerful spell of ink and paper, they stand sulleidy in their prison, like 
Kastern genii beneath the wand of a magician, looking forward with 
w'dl-foundcd htqMj to the day when ihc purifying flames shall break the 
influence of the talisman. That day cannot he far distant, and the 
sooner it arrives the better. 

In reality there is nothing so rare or so truly great as the capacity to 
invent a complete, sublime, and instructive fiction. Nothing meriting 
this character ever failed of fame, although very many works having few' 
])retension.s to it have from other causes gained a portion of celebrity. It 
is the habit of many critics to feign contempt for what is called Xhf^fable 
of a poem, pretending that it is never spoken of by any but a pedant. But 
these critics may feign what they please; the true cause of their pretended 
disdain i.s a secret consciousness of inability to invent, and a consequent 
disposition to undervalue invention. Delicate sentiments and splendid 
imagery, and all the ornaments of poetry, arc within the competence of 
thousands; but there have not, since the invention of letters, been twenty 
men possessing the faculty of wdiicli wc are speaking. Let these critics 
count ; they W’ill find w’C have spoken greatly within compa.ss. It is this 
contempt of the fable, serving as an admirable excuse for not even at* 
tempting to constnict one, that has multiplied so rapidly the quantity of 
rhyme amongst ns .within the last twenty years, strengthening into a 
maxim an opinion long entertained clandestinely in the world of letters, 
that whatever is not prose is poetry. Some few of the learned still enter- 
tain doubts upon this point, and endeavour to persuade themselves that 
they see some faint indications of the dawn of a more rational era; but 
the clouds that hang in that quarter, hiding the future destinies^of taste, 
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are too thick, we must own, for us to see what is coming up next, only 
that ia general we may be sure it will be spmetbing unlike what now 
prevails. 

The reader who is curious to try our notions may take the most ap- 
proved Epic of the day ; let him in the first place endeavour to discover 
the design of the poet ; and when he has done so, if tlmt be actually pos- 
sible, let him next examine how much of the poem can bo said to tend tp 
ilie completion of that design, and whether the point aimed at was riot a 
gljifting star, that still went before the author which ever way he chose to 
bend his footsteps. If he does not find the latter to be the case, and, there- 
fore, that every thing which could be written belonged equally to the 
artist’s design, we renounce all skill in augury. Nurnefous readers do 
actually make this discovery, and draw very judicious conclusions from it 
too, as the increasing quarterly catalogue of New Poems will amply de- 
monstrate. Horace predicted of the most finished works, that all would 

Hope to vrite fts welly 
And not without much pains be undeceived. 

NN’e arc bettor off in these days ; for any person of the slightest industry 
may be sure that ho cannot write worse than many -who have gained what 
is called celebrity before his eyes. 

“ If you want to understand a subject,” said some one, “ write about 
it:” he did not Biiy, publish what you write. But the saying has, it 
seems, got abroad, and the latter sentence been understood to he included 
in tlie former. Nay, it has been extended to verse, as if some Oracle had 
commanded the whole human race to rhyine under pain of perdition. 
The consc(piencefl are awful : poems shower down from Parnassus, like 
Polar hail, and their size and w'eight keep all moderate and sober people 
at liome until the storm shall be somcw'hat abated, for it is confidently 
foreseen that it cannot last. Tliose who ventuic out, if tlioir heads are 
not very strongly fortified, are sure to have their sculls flattened by the 
blow of some tremendous quarto, which gives them a bias towards non- 
sense as long as they live. There is no being safe but by keeping close 
out of the way. Observing this, mankind have procured sundry hardy 
adventurers, to whom necessity gives courage, and under the name of 
Critics have sent them forth to discover if any thing valuable ever comes 
down amongst the rest. The institution of this order of men arose, there- 
l(tre, from very laudable motives, and various honest persons, in certain 
predicaments, have been seen to w^ear its cowl ; but their .sculls receive 
so many blow s as they scud along in the tempest, that they at length 
l)ccoine furious tlirough mere pain ; and, like a dog to whose tail a cer- 
tain culinary utensil has been tied, while he is hunted and pursued by 
bis own species and all the boys of the neighbourhood, — they make no 
dustiiiction between friend and foe, but snarl at and bite every hand alike. 

A directly contrary disposition prevails amongst our bards themselves, 
vho abound w’ith the milk of human kindness, and are as prone as tuitle 
doves to the tenderest of all passions. It is, however, a pity that poetry, 
among its numerous powers, which, aSccording to good authority, could 
cause rivers to flow back upon their sources, and draw tlie moon from 
the sky, should yet be deficient in one essential requisite of sorcery, — 
the capacity to cause its professors to be beloved. But Polyphemus 
never howled more jnteously to the winds of Skily, for the neglect of the 
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fair Galatea, of pastoral memory, than our own British poetical swains 
when smitten by Love and Disappointment, — two deities who make it a 
point to visit these luckless men at the same time. Their fate' i is the 
mortt especially to be lamented by all compassionate people, as their 
passions are always as pure as diamonds of the iirst water, and as bon** 
stant night And day. This is quite inexplicablej unless a poet has 
dwindled into 

Vox, ot pr»terea nihil, 

which would go a good way towards explaining the mystery, feut soni^ 
have tliought that the fair sex reckon very lightly of a passion that eva- 
porates in verse, particularly as they observe the inveterate propensi^ of 
the Muses for polygamy, seeing that the amorous lay runs round from 
Chloe to Lcsbia, to Julia, to Phillis, &c. until a very numerous harbmis 
placed before the fancy. Is it to be wondered at, in these Christian climfes, 
that the ladies take offence at this? That they can see no constancy in 
cliange? That, after this, they allow them to chant their ditties to the 
Aviruls, or any thing else more compassionate i It has been shrewdly 
suspected that these gentlemen never make love, except in print : but, if 
we take them at their word, it will follow' that they poiiscss inucb fewer 
liglds, and much less assistance from the Muse, than tlneir Erotic rivals 
of anti(piity. It is true we find it recorded that in the course of many 
ccntuiies one Daphne was found to reject the God of Verse himself; 
and Sappho found Imtli herself and her lyre neglected hy Phaon; but it is 
ecpially certain that the Parnassian race w'as not gencially unfoitunatc in 
that \vay, if we are at all to credit the testimony of Anacreon, of Catullus, 
and Horace. 4'liese bards speak of their inisti esses as if, like fi\iries, 
they danced round them in lings, darting about the arrows of love frohi 
a thousand eyes at onci*. “ How many kisses,” says Lesbia, “ will 
suffice thee, Catullus?” And in his reply, ])is imagination knows no 
bounds, reckoning up, as a lesser number, the grains of sand, lying in the 
Lyhian desert, — 

Omculum Jovis inter ivstuosi, 

Et Haiti veteris sainuu sO])ulchrum; 

Ant qunm sidera innltn, enm tncet nox, 

Eurtivos honunum vident ainores. 

The most passionate attachment of modern times, also, was built oA 
literature and theology, — a much less powerful instrument than verke ; 
nor could even the rod of the pedagogue, in the hands of Abelai^d, break 
or w'eaken the talisman of passion. 

Our contcmjmrary ibymers, on the contrary, arc as sad and disconso- 
late, as if they had hem immured for a whole year in the cave of Tro- 
phouius. One exclaims, — 

But, ah ! this weary heart hath run 
So many tones the round of pain ; 

Not e’en for thee, thou lovely one ' 

.Would 1 endure such pangs again, 

Another,— 

she whom 1 love<Oias fled ; 

Ainl now with the lost dead 
I rank her • and the heart that loved her so, 

(But could not hear her pride,) 

In Us &trn cell hath died^ 

And turned to dust, hut tins she shall net ht&te! 
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No, certainly, we would not let her know it, if we were the poet ; nor, 
if tjf the mputktioti of d»iiitj«, would we let the world 

kilow it either. N^f'^rth^l'es^i ^hm same Byd with heart turned to 
g6efe hrt stiyrag 'tlie same thing in innumerable' .** Songs” and 
“ Stanza^,” and pdts tife strdngly iu mind of Florinn’s Stella who ahvays 
sung whbii ehe Wis in trouble^ 

7 \fter Ihkihgthe cake of these unfortunate persons into tlie most mature 
consideration, it appears to us that they ought to visit the shores of the 
Aiediterratieatii taking Cadiz especially in their voyage^ a city where^ 

. , . Dames abound, 

Skilled in the ogle of a rogiiisn oye, 

V’et ever M'cll melincd to heal the wound ; 

None through their cold disdain are doomed to die, 
t Af ittoongtrucli bardt complain, by Love’s sad archery. 

\l'e fear it would sadden the reader too much if we were to transplant 
any more of this “ moping melancholy” into our essay ; and further, 
as it is said to be a commodity which lies very heavy just now on tlio 
hands of the maimlacturer», it might not he considered just to prejudice 
Ills mind against it by samples. 'Jo prevent future hards from planting 
Parnassus with Aveeping \villo\A\s, iu the hope of making their fortune, is 
all our aim : for it has long been our rooted conviction that such as do not 
take A\ariiing iu time, will in the end have to sit under the shade of their 
0 A\ M shrubberies, and Aveep the error of their ways. 

'I’heie are, indeed, various symptoms in the public mind of a daAvning 
(liMclish of tliese fooleiics. It is beginning to be recollected that a man 
Avithuut a mistress may he a poet, laudably Supplying the place of that 
antiijuatcd necessary, Avith a wife. The muse of Milton had held 
Hymerrs toich in her hand, Avitliout losing any of her poAver of inspiia- 
tion ; and his passionate recollection of his “ late espoused saint,” ex- 
( els in force and beauty all the sonnets that ever Avere written to the 
.1 alias and Lesbias of our uninarri<‘d rhymers. 

To nrapitulatc :■ — Poetry is nothing more than the language of cn- 
ihusiasin, adorned with A'ersification and melody. But thin enthusiasm 
must be real, must he a constant habit of tlio soul, and shed, like an 
e\or-hurniiig lamp, its quickening rays on all the objects and combina- 
tions that come A\ithin the grasp of fancy. In a poet, this enthusiasm is 
the first thing to he looked for; it is the one thing needful,” Avliich, 
if Ir* posresses, all other things may be added by application. In Avhat 
consists the diflerence between a poet, and, for instance, a critic ? In 
this: — the former has ever an eye to production, combination, arrange- 
ment; to being eA’en Avith nature and .society, by filling up the gaps 
A\lucli they appear to haA'e left; to enjoyment, to delight: the latter 
views a thing in one category only; he carries his eye over art and iia- 
tuie discretivcly ; he looks at the spots, not at the leopard; at the 
leaves, the branches, the stem, not at the tree. You might make any 
thing of the former ; you can make nothing of the latter, — but a critic. 

It the spread of knowledge he attended AAuth any great inconveniences, 
tile multiplication of critics is the greatest : the brood has increased so 
rapidly iij this island of late, that it is now doubtful A\bether there be 
not as many Dennises as parish-clerks amongst us ; nay, Avhether there 
•h? any large family without its household Dionysius or Quintilian. But 
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it must be confessed that the rules of judging have relaxed and widened 
with the spread of their professors ; so that what may be pronounced 
the genuine article, in one coterie, is dften known t6 be considered no 
better than contraband goods by their next door neighbours. Nay, the 
very same persons blow hot and cold alternately, as the admiring or 
critic propensity happens to rule the roast.” This has sundry good 
ejffects r for admiration and ill-iiaturo being two of the largest sluices by 
whicli the mind empties its overflowing humours, they have been con- 
veniently placed by rrovidence at either end of it, in order to take off 
the current, whether it be under the influence of fair or cloud-com- 
pelling" winds: so that in no case is there any- danger of an improper 
depth. We (‘xperience daily the blessing oi this contrivance ol Nature ; 
f«jr there is nothing so had but some will lie tound tr) praise it ; and no- 
thing so good but spleen and envy are gratified by seeing it abused. 


[.INKS THK RCHNS OK KAl.PKK, IN THE 
EAST INDIES.* 

Yi: mouldering Fanes, and melancholy Tombs! 

Sun-blighted Wilds, where parched Famine reigns! 

An exiled wanderer marks your mournful glooms, 

And heaves the fond sigh for his native plains ! 

But vain the wish — and seldom cherished here. — 

Hope flies the drear and soul-degrading clime, 

While listless Apathy and dull Despair 
Cliill fervid Patriotism’s glow' sublime. 

Alas ! though Nature wither iu the scene, 

Must every finer impulse too decay ? 

Foibid it, Heaven 1 Though drear my path hath been, 

Still let my bosom bow to Feeling’s sw^ay. 

And ne’ej forget the resting spot of green, 

Whore Love and Friendship cheered life’s dawning day ! 

D. L. R. 


^ Kalpejc U a larpo niul iMjpulous town, iu the province of \gra, situated on the 
S. W. hunk of the Jumna. 'J licnei^lihourhoodof this place is remarkably barren 
and desolate, and is rendered still more mcUiuholy m appearance by the inuu- 
mcruble tomhs and rinns that are Ni-iihle in e\ery direction. The travelling dis* 
t.tnce I’lMin Calcutta to Kalpec is TOO miles. 
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Having recently adverted, in a notice of the second volume Gf the 
‘ East India Military Calendar,’ to the peculiar and striking qualifica* 
lions which confer on the officers connected with the Indian Army so 
prominent and favourable a distinction, it becomes unnecessary to enter 
into any preliminary observations in recalling the attention to the first 
volume of that valuable publication. The brief and cursory manner in 
which this was originally referred to in an early number of the Oriental 
Herald f adapted as it was to convey only a general idea of the importance 
of the Work and of the manner of its execution, could By no means prove 
fio satisfactory as a more extended notice from which the reader might be 
enabled to collect facts sufficient to qualify him for forming, in some 
measure, his own judgment on the subject, 'fhe attempt to supply this 
deficiency may appear rather tardy, considering the period of time which 
has elapsed since its publication, and almost unnecessary, when the Work 
is probably w’ell known to most of our Eastern readers ; but there exists 
in England a numerous class to whom it may still remain a novelty, and 
for these the subject will not be without interest. We are indeed the 
more anxious to revert to it again, since, in common wnlh the Editor, we 
feel that in holding forth to public notice the services of a most valuable 
and meritorious body, we assist in recording their claims on the gratitude 
of their immediate employers, and on the favour and approbation of their 
king and country. To contribute in however small a degree, to this 
desirable result is no less our inclination than our duty. 

In passing rapidly in review the contents of a work of so desultory a 
nature, in w hich every sketch assumes a distinct and individual importance. 
It is impossible to proceed on a systematic plan, and to develop its 
details in a connected series. 'J o notice some of its more striking features 
alone, will therefore bo the object of the present article, varying as much 
as iKjssible the nature of the illustiative narrative, with the view of exhi- 
biting the character of the officers of the Indian Army in those niiinerous 
points of view which so justly entitle it to admiration, and referring for 
tlie military details chieily to the Work itself. 

An instance of the advantages to be derived by men of active and 
observing minds from Asiatic practices, even in departments in which they 
are generally regarded us far inferior to Europeans, is furnished tow’ards 
the conclusion of the memoir of Lieutenant-Colonel George Constable. 
1 his able and experienced officer, had obtained a thorough knowledge of 
the nature and formation of the Asiatic brass-ordnance wdth iron cylinders, 
Irum having been a member of a committee for the survey of all thorns, 
stores, &c. which had been captured at Allygurh, Delhi, Agra, &c. Their 
Jtdvantages over the ordnance of Europe were manifest ; and he was there- 
fore induced, during a visit to England, to institute a series of experi- 
ments on the subject, in which, after numerous difficulties, he at length 
succeeded. Several pattern-guns were cast in London by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Constable, proved, and surveyed by a committee of Artillery 
field-officers at Woohvich, and the thanks of the Board of Ordnance were 
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conveyed to him for his trouble ; but it is to be regretted that the British 
governpQpn^jbaf^ tq these imyrpvepients. 

The gun- metal is a comj^ositiop of bras^^ ai)id, iron; the'cyiihaer as's’mootb 
as glass, and formed of meta( of a distinct quality ; and the vent of solid 
iron. Its advantages combine both strength and lightness : in the former 
it is equal to iron ordnance, and in the latter siiperibr fd tosg/ ' Ft'ii thus 
superior to the brass artillery, even in the poiiit of vidwirt \VliicH''this is 
most desirable, and very far exceeds it in 'ditrability 'aiid“ctertalWt^, 
From the fusibility of brass guns, they frequently bieddfe 'toiiifly tt’n'iite- 
viceable in the field and in batteries, and the 6hot is fii*ed Withdllt a’iet?r- 
tainty of direction or distance. From these rtididal defeksy* 
cast by f/ieutenani-Colonel Constable appdUr to bd’ eritlrelir frfe^l' ' 

If, however, to the gallant officer whose merits have b^eiah!iud<^d't^^n 
the preceding paragraph, the natives of Europe have been ' indhbt^d %r 
an improvement in the destructive arts of war, to Lieiitl&narit-Colonel 
Alexander Walker, those of India owe a much greater debt df gratitude, 
for the active and effectual measures which he adopted for the aboiitlbn 
of that stain of Hindoostan, In fantictdk. The Success of 'hli^ etidea- 
vours sufficiently proves, that the prejudice which leads to this dreadful 
and revolting practice, is vanquishable by those Europeans who reaily 
feel a sufficient interest in its suppression, to induce them personally to 
exert themselves for this puqmse. Among the Jahrejab Rajpoots, this 
crime bad pnwailed from time immemorial, originating probably in family 
pride, and an unwillingness to communicate their high blood through the 
marriages of tlieir daughters. From each of these chiefs, in the name of 
tlieinselves and their dependents, liicutenant-Golonel Walker obtained 
uneijuivocal and positive agreements, to abstain in future from the Critne 
of putting to di'Utli their infant daughters. They separately and volun- 
tarily entered into a moat binding engagement, by Wliich they not only 
became liable to a severe pecuniary penalty in case of the violation of 
their contract, but solemnly acknowledging that it was contrary to* their 
own religion, decreed, that whoever should be guilty of a repetition of 
the crime, should he branded with all the infamy, disgrace, and priva- 
tion of privileges involved in the loss of caste. Under the influence of 
these engagements, many of the Jahrejaha actually saved their children, 
and presented them a year afterwards to their preserver with all the 
feeling and affection natural to parents. The foundation of reform was 
thus evidently laid; but it is to he regretted, tliat since the departure of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Walker from India its success has become more 
limited. Mr, Elphinstone has, indeed, with laudable zeal, interested 
liimselt in the preservation of these helpless beings from the inhuman 
prejudices of their iiniiatural parents, and about one hundred appear to 
have been saved in the course of ten years. It is, however, disgraceful 
that the abolition of this inhuman custom should still be left to the feel- 
ings of individuals, and not form, as it well deserves, the subject of a 
legislative enactment. 

Lieut.-Col. 7 . D. Broughton, whose ‘ Specimens of the Popular Poetry 
of the Hindoos ( ountry, and other w’orks, have secured for him a repu- 
tation as an author, is entitled to a further notice on account of the 
reforms and improvements effected by him in the detachment ^vlrich he 
commanded in 1817, and the succeeding years. Composed of the ’most 
heterogeneous materials, it required all the energies of an experienced 



and aetive mind to prevent the je%lon$ies wluch exfi^ted from tweaking 
out, to the eubversiofi of all discipline amd peace ; but the vigilance and 
zeal of tlie commander not only prevented these ebullitions, but suc- 
ceeded in introducing various useful and necessary regulations. The 
formation of the Ride Company, the establislimeut of the Regimental 
Sfliool, the distribution of the mien into messes, aud the appointment of 
coloar-serjeants, (the first in the Company’s Army, and which led to the 
extension of that rank throughout the Bengal portion of it,) were the 
result of this able officer’s exertions. The organization of the Regimental 
Savings* Bank, — an establishment which has opened to the sober and 
steady soldier the means of securing a supply for the future comforts of 
Ins family, or hU own old age, and to tlie more thoughtless a temptation 
to throw into another channel the rupee which was destined for the can- 
teen or the gaming-table, — present, in particular, a most judicious institu- 
liou and one which cannot fail to add much to the comforts, and lu im- 
prove the morals, of the private. 

The memoir of Majors-General Ilardvvicko affords a striking illustration 
of a remark formerly advanced, that a military biography is entirely in- 
capable of furnishing a just idea of the character, or even talents, of an 
individual. From the sketch of this officer’s life, given in the present 
volume, the reader iinaccpiainted with the subject of it would be led to 
include him among the “sina nomine turba” of military men, who, hav- 
ing performed with credit the duties of each respective station, had risen 
accoiding to seniority, and without any proper characteristic, to the 
height which they eventually occupied, l^ut this opinion would be totally 
inadequate to the deserts of Major-Gen. Hardwicke, who, to the merits of 
liis military capacity, unites those of the naturalist, and may justly rank, in 
tlie department of zoology especially, as high as any officer who has visit- 
ed our Fjistern empire. 'I'o purs.uits of this nature, (wliich have been 
hitherto too much neglected by those wlio, from the opportunities afforded 
them during their service, might have most essentially advanced the cause 
of natural science,) this indefatigable individual devoted himself during 
his residence in India with an ardour, of which the liberal presents and the 
contributions forwarded by him to the Linnaean and other learned socie- 
ties furnish ample proof. He has thus secured for himself, on his retire- 
ment from active service, a full and almost endless source of gratification, 
and the enjoyment of those honours in the scientific world to wdiich his 
previous labours had entitled him. 

Of another officer, also distinguished for his literary and scientific 
ac<piireinent.s, Major K. Moor, of the Bombay establishineut, a more 
ample detail is furnished, and several gallant actions recorded, especially 
one which occurred at the battle of Gadjnoor, in 1791. Being ordered to 
“ penetrate into the enemy's camp, if possible, and as far as possible,” this 
gallant officer succeeded in reaching its very centre, where he received 
a wound in his right knee, and a musket-ball which totally destroyed 
his left elbow. To this effective obedience of orders, the commanding 
officer expressly attributed the victory which ensued, and which formed 
one of the most brilliant actions of the war. 

Gn hia return to England for the recovery of his health, Major Moor 
published, a ‘ Narrative of the operations of Captain Little’s Detachment, 
and of the Mahratta Army commanded by Pursorani Bhow, against Tip- 
I^xi SuUiln;’ and he has since appeared as the author of tlie * Hindoo 
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Pauth^h/ and (Sf an excellent v^ork rtn the subject 0 / ‘ Hindoo Iirfanti- , 
cide/ To the Army of Iridia^ his literary talents have he^n etttft'iently 
betieOcial in the compilation and arrangement of a most u'^eM di^e$t of 
the military orders and reglilation^' relative to the disci plihe Add ex- 
penditure of the armies under the different presidencies. These had ac- 
cumulated to a mass highly inconvenient as regained bdth the’dtie com- 
prehension and enforcement of them by the superior authoriti'e^. artd the 
requisite knowledge of them by those who^e attention and db^dienca'were 
essential; These inconveniences have; however, ton ‘ materially di- 
minished by Major Moor’s puWication, which was printed atthe eiepense 
of Government, by whom he was liberally remunerated for his per- 
formance. / < ^ ■ 

The name of Major General Sir John Malcolm, a detailed Meffiolr of 
whom concludes the first volume, is one which would cOnfet ■ hqnoiir on 
any body of men with whom it might be associated. To all \VlfO ate in- 
terested in the affairs of India, the literary talents of this distinguished 
officer must be well known, and by all such are his early HberiV and 
statesman-like views for its improvement justly appreciated. To his 
various missions to the Court of Persia, may be attrilnited the security of 
our Indian possessions from the attack anticipated, through the territories 
of that power, from the French ; a very able historical review of whose 
late intrigues in Persia was transmitted by Sir John Malcolm to the 
Bengal Government in 1808. llis success in these and other employ- 
ments of a similar nature, to which ho devoted much attention during 
his residence in the East, is chiefly to be ascribed to the Intimate know- 
ledge which he had acquired of the language, manners, and opinions of 
the persons whom it was his object to conciliate. To complete this body 
of essential information, appears to have been his constant aim in the 
midst of the numerous and arduous duties in which he was continually 
engaged, and in this he has succeeded beyond almost any of his con- 
temporaries. The ♦ Sketch of the Sikhs/ originally published in the 
Asiatic Hesearches, the ‘ Essay on the Bhills,’ recently noticed among 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, and other Works, 'strongly 
evince the extent and value of his inquiries on these subjects ; while his 
* History of Persia, from the earliest period,* and his ‘ Memoirs of Cen- 
tral India, including Mahwa and the adjoining Provinces/ must secure 
for their author a distinguished rank among literary men. Fop each of 
these important works, Sir John Malcolm was eminently qualified : the 
materials for the fonner having been collected by him with iodefuti- 
gable assiduity during his various journies and his residence Persia; 
and the latter relating to a district, the entire charge of which was 
committed during several years to his care. Into these tinsettled 
provinces, inhabited by numerous distinct and turbulent races, 
which vs-ere then just emerging from a state of warfare, he succeeded 
ill introducing peace and union, in curbing the pow er of the refractory, 
and in framing the wisest regulations for the encouragement of industry, 
and the permanence of tranquillity. His conduct in this command may 
indet'd be held forth ns an example to all future governors of Indian 
districts, and the imitation of which should constantly be looked forward 
to with the spirit of emulation. Other w orks of this distinguished cha- 
racter are also well known ; but among these one only need be noticed, 
the ‘ Observations on the disturbances in the Madras Army, in 1809,' 
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a production breathing a spirit of free yet candid discussion, which con- 
fers on its author the highest credit ; and one which will doubtless be 
remembered longer, and quoted oftener, than the single deviation from 
its tenor, which we regret to have been even once compelled to refer to ; 
and wliich we have little doubt has been since a subject of regret, if not 
of repentance, to the distinguished individual himself. 

Tile preceding notices, although collected chiefly from a volume 
essentially military in its nature, have been, for the reasons previously 
given, almost universally of a different description. It is, however, im- 
possible to quit the subject without at least referring to some of those 
services to which the Editor’s attention has been more particularly 
directed. Among the more prominent memoirs contained in the present 
volume, in addition to those which have been adverted to, the services of 
Licut.-Col. Corhy, of Major-Generals Sir D. Ochterlony, Sir G. Holmes, 
Sir H. White, of Col. P. Walker, and of Major Staunton, deserve an 
honourable mention, as well for the detail with which they are given, as 
for the gallant deeds which they commemorate. From such a galaxy of 
military glory, it would be difficult to select particular instances, and 
invidious to assign peculiar prominence where all have merited so nobly. 
The mere enumeration of some of the principal wars in which they fought 
and conquered, will suffice to recal the recollection of the numerous 
deeds of daring to which their bravery gave birth, and incite the reader to 
examine for himself the details of each gallant exploit. The wars of Coro- 
mandel, — the struggle against the trying and almost overwhelming inva- 
sion of the Carnatic by Hyder Ally Cawn, — the repulses and defeat of his 
successor, the formidable Tippoo Saib, — the captures of Ceylon andof Ja- 
va, 'the defeat of the M ah ratta Confederacy, — and Anally, the harassing 
and difficult conquest of the territory occupied by the brave and unfor- 
tunate Ncpaulese, — present a succession of more striking features than 
can probably be exhibited by the military history of any other country, 
'I'hat the East India Military Calendar embraces detailed accounts of 
the sendees of numerous officers, who were engaged in these eventful 
scenes, will be in itself a sufficient recommendation. 


‘ The services of Lleut.-Col. W, Forquhar, of Majors Gall, Pennington, and 
Kabon, and of other distinguished officers who participated in the exploits of 
llus war, which are given in the present >olumc, point out the necessity of cor- 
recting an inadvertency in the previous notice in this Work. It is there stated, 
p. fil, that to Major D’ Aguilar was chiefly owing the progress made by the British 
arms iu .Java ; great, how'ever, as were the merits ot this officer, his rompanioiM 
m arms are equally entitled to share in the glory of this conquest. This expla- 
nation ib the more requisite, since tfle cUbtiuctiou there implied might otherwise 
lit* regarded at invidious. 


£ 


Orltvtal lUvold, Vnl. Ti. 



TO MY FRIEND. 


I ASK t]»ee not to drain the howl, 

()i join the hiu^liors on the lea ; 

Dut if old strains delij^ht thy sonl, 

Thy hours will lightly fly with me. 

We’ll talk of lyres and Attic feasts. 

And balds that stroll’d iroin town to town, 
With strong hope in tlieir aged breasts, 

Of small reward and great renown. 

Nor shall the patriots be forgot, 

Whose brows the civic wreaths entwine, 
Tliough hard mishap is oft their lot. 

While tyrants robed in spleiidoui shine. 

But Justice shall be present there, 

And lend her scales their deeds to weigh. 
And Fame hei golden wings up-rear, 

To catch their names and mount away ; 

And these m hateful blast resound, 

Sliedtlmg jiale teiror as they fall; 

And those her irunipet bruits mound. 
Inspiring love and pi. use in all ; 

But chief those sages’ names will pass, 

As we discomse, from tongue to tongue, 
Whose virtues o’er the human mass 
Have mild and peaceful radiance flung. 

Berkeley,* and More,- and he'* who sung 
Athena and I’lysses,' boy, 

And the proinl har<l^ whose harp was strung, 
’Mid pressing ills, to notes of joy. 

Tliese themes, by thicket brown, or hill, 

Or quiet giove, where aye is heard 
Tlie murmur of the lapsing nil, 

Or twitter sharp of merry bird, 

Delight me oft ; — and these, my fiiend. 

If thou ilesne to share with me, 

Hither thy fool tops rpiickly ‘bend, 

Tlie spimg and I, will welcome thee. 


Ihshop of C'lovne. 


* .'sir Tliomas More. ^ t'enelon. 


♦ Milton. 
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It may readily be supposed that we have an unbounded command of 
banks for Indian letters. The high favour in which we stand with the 
t’liairman and his Deputy, as well as with every Director of the East 
India Company, secures to us this advantage. Tlie members of the 
Arcot Family liave, therefore, with a laudable ccononjy, carried on their 
Indian correspondence through our hands, for the sake of avoiding post- 
age. In return for the exemption which they thus enjoy, all their let- 
ters are sent to us under a flying seal, with a liberal permission to lay 
before our readers such of them, or such parts, as Ave in our judgment 
may think generally interesting, and free from indiscretioti. 

In order that our readers may sit down to read these letters with the 
same advantages that we do, a short sketch of the family history of the 
writeis api)ears to be necessary. But we deem it rcrpiisite tt» notify, that 
ue cannot give a personal introduction to the most intimate of our 
fiimids who may apply to us for such a favour. We foresee that not a 
few of tliose who become acquainted with the Arcot Family through 
their coircispondence, will earnestly desire to be personally known to 
tliein — hut that is impossible. Our readers must be contented with the 
lollowing account of tire Arcots and their connexions ; — 

Mr. Arcot is the younger son of the late Honourable Oeorge Arcot, a 
)uiiiigcr bi Ollier of lire present Lord Stare. His father died early in life, 
;ind left his two sons and throe daughters to the care of his elder bio- 
tlier Two of the girls S( arccly outlived their childhood ; the third grew 
up with a fine figure and jileasing countenance, and was marrj^d to Sir 
Cingeitail’ Stables, a Yorkshire Baronet. The peer soon discovered, 


' Wo’wLTc at some pains to ibscover the Uarouet’s real Christian name. He 
Ml society as l-sir (icorge Siable.s ; but we had heard that he received at 
In', baptism some uimsual and comical appellative, in consequence of a vow 
made in his enps h) his father, the former Sir George Stables. Sir (ieorf^e, 
Jilimit two months before his lady lay in of her first child, had brought her uj) to 
London for the best medical advice*. On a soft-falling, strong-scenting day of 
1 cljrnary, the liaroiiet having sent oft' Ins favourite hunter the day before, 
started 111 a yellow post-chaise lor Salt-1 Iill, to have d rim with the king’s stag- 
hounds Tlie jtaek, and every thing belonging to the king’s hunt, were then in 
the highest order and style, his late Majesty taking great delight in die sport. 
It happened to he what sporUmen call a very hard da}'. After ruinniig without 
a ilicik for nearly two hours, every body was thrown out except Sir George, ou 
<niigi‘rtail, and a geiitlemaii in a brown wig and a large heavy hunting cap, 
vvlio rode a rcmarkahly fine grey horse, ami took the lead throughout the day. 
Hie two were now almost close together, when the latter rode at a high hedge, 
over which spread the branches of an oak. The rider, either from had sight or 
toe si/.c uf Ins hunting-cap, did not observe a limb of the tree of unusual length, 
the ciul of which, as his hoi sc cleaierl the hedge in excellent sty le, swept him 
from his saddle to the ground. Sir George was a young man, and a keen sports- 
man, hut not a brutal one. He lhi>ught that the fall was a serious one, had 
just time to rein up his horse as he was lisiug at tlie hedge, juiiipcd off, and 
nflered In', assistance. He of the brown wig soon collectcrf hini^elf, and said 
'cry' (puckly, “ Ah, ah ! Nelson, Nelson — Nelson 'soft'. Shan’t see Nelson again 
to-day. ' Then turning to Sir George, assured him that he was not liurt, and 
distantly added, “ I must beg your name, Sir — I see that you do not know me— 

j: 2 
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that altlioiigli lie was very far fjoni cliiMless, lie was not likely to have 
any heir but his brothers son. Lord Stare had connected hrniself, soon 
after he travelled into Italy, with an Italian woman of exquisite beauty, 
whom he transjilanted to this country, and by whom he had a large 
family. 'I’hc Signora could never persuade him to marry her, but effec- 
tually hindered him from marrying any body else. His nephew and god- 
son, Francis Arcot, was therefore educated as heir to the barony of Stare. 
The younger son, (leorge, was first sent with his brother to Eton, and 
afterwards as a writer to Madras. (leorge had a strong understanding, 
hut at eighteen his feelings were very naturally still stronger. He had 
just time enough, before he started for India, to turn his uncle’s indiffer- 
ence about him into positive abhorrence, by marrying the daughter of a 
country apothecary, jiractising and poisoning in the neighbourhood of 
Welton Castle, his Lordship’s seat in Dorsetshire. Mrs. George Arcot, 
at sixteen, was lovely as an angel, a comparison which belongs exclu- 
sively to those who can claim no family likeness. Her mother died soon 
after bringing her into the world, without confessing to whom she owed 
the blessing of fruitfulness. For, strange to say, the lady’s liege lord, the 
apothecary, having lived in the estate of matrimony for many years with- 
out children, was never suspected of increasing, although many knew that 
ho diminished, the population of Great Britain. 

George Arcot, shortly after, sailed with his biide for Madras, leaving 
his uncle, who rather inconsistiuitly had written even a kind note to Mrs, 
Arcot, in the firm ho|)e that he should never see his nephew again. 
Oh that we could discover a moral telescope ! I.ord Stare was still at 
tliat time of life when those who aie horn to rank, station, and riches, 
Hcldom foresee any obstacle to their wishes. The natural day circles at 
the same jiace for all men ; but the moral meridian is not reached by the 
spoiled children of pio.sperity, till long after it has been passed by the 
well-taugiit scholars of adversity. For Lord Stare, at forty-five, 


in such a case as the ])rosent 1 liad rattier be obliged to your humanity than 
jour loyalty ; when the former principle n so strong, the hitter can never be 
-weak. 'I’lie King, Sir, \ery inuth obliged to jou lur jour attention, and will 
be glad to see jou at Windsor to-nit»rro\v.’' Sir (.eorge, who was perJectly well 
bred, iinniediatclj begged that liis Majesty would do him the honour to mount 
Ins horse; and hendiiig hi>. knee, tuuehed the King’s hand with his hps, and 
assisted him into tiu saddle. “ Sir (ieorge Stables,”’ said the King, laughing, 
“ JOU hu\e been at my Uvic without introdiietion ; very irregular, ha, ha, ha.^” 
and rode ofl'iii the direetion of the hounds. Sir fieorge knew what a lev{e was, 
Init not why it was so called, and, therefore, lost the meaning of the King’s re- 
mark. Tlie fnrtlier consequences ol this accident are ot no importance, except 
oiilj, that on that very day, alter drinking long and deeply with his friends, to 
whom he begun, for the second or thinl lime, to recount the e\cnt of the morn- 
ing, the Baronet swore, that il Lady Stables had a hoy, he should be named after 
the horse who carried him up to the King. Most people would have thought, 
that (ieorge being both his own .uid his Majestj ’i name, the boy would have 
been so called m honour at least oi the latter; but Sir (ii^urge, over his bottle, 
luaiiitained, that all the merit nl the matter helougcd to Gingertail, that Giugtr- 
tail should have tlie creilit of it, and that his boj should be named (iingertail. 
And altcrw i\r<l^, when the re.i''onableness ot this argument no longer appeared, 
uiiti till' hii'lli of a hoy made its absnnhtj juTpetual and inconvenient, yet, from 
.1 mi taken res|H*«l tor n drm koii juke and his boon companions. Sir George 
g M‘ the name ol (iiugeitad to the pidniother, the godmother gate it to the 
priest, and the priest to the son and heir ot the house ul Stables , who often at 
school and college gave it to the de\il, with inuiiy strong expressions vei’j' ii^rC’ 
verent to the horse, Sir George, and all parties coueerned except-^the Kiug. ! 
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Hope stili enchanted, smil’d, and A\aved her {golden hair, 
although many men at that age possess a foresight which is 
Something like prophetic strain. 

In short, the peer had never imagined that his elder nephew might die 
without completing his Lordship’s plans. But that young gentleman, to 
the confusion of all those plans, was wrecked witli his tutor in a felucca, 
on the coasting voyage from Genoa to Leghorn, 

And his last sighs came bubbling up in air. 

On receiving this melancholy intelligence, Lord Stare wrote to George 
Arcot in India, acquainting him with his brother’s death, and desiring 
his immediate return to England. The young man, witli his wife and 
lamily, obeyed tlie summons. He was reconciled to his uncle; but 
having, as we said, . a strong understanding, he refused to give up the 
Company s Civil Service, and live as his uncle’s acknowledged heir and 
(IcpoiKlant. He left, however, his eldest son, Walter, under his Lord- 
ship scare and control, when, after a Uvo year’s residence in England, 
he returned with his wife and younger children to Madras. There Mr. 
Aicot remained till lie had realized a large fortune, and sat for tw'o or 
three Years at the Council of that Presidency. About the beginning of 
last November he took a final leave of his friends in India, and, in the 
month of February last past, set foot again on the shores of England, 
)sith a constitution unimpaired by a tropical climate, and a large experi- 
ence of Indian affairs.'^ 

From IFalter Arcot, Es(/.,at Oxford, to Robert Little era ft. Esq., 
Civil Service, Madras, to the care of Messrs. Curry and Co. 

My dcau KonrRT, Chrkt Church, March^l, 10'2r). 

I 11 vvn at length seen my family, whom I lla^e dreamed and thought ahout, 
(htv ])y (Jay, ever since I was eight years old. On the 15tli of last mouth, the 
Duchess of Athol landed my fatlu'r and mother, Francis and Kinily, at I’orls- 
inouih, after a good voyage of four months fiom Madras, On the following 
day, vve all met at my unoh^’s house in St, .Tames’s Square. T confess that for 
t lie first time in my life I niulerstood what ])eople mean when they complain 
uf feeling nervous. To ho introduced as a stranger to your own family, is a 
'cry solemn ceremony. [\ly sister F.mily was only six, and l'’rank only four 
'(tils old, when my father left me eleven >ear.s ago under the cliargt* of fx)rd 
^ tare, f could not know, but I hud often fancied to myself, what suit of look- 
ing beings my brother and sister wa-re. Of my father and mother I was cpnt(.* 
I'Uie that I had a most distinct recollection. 1 remembered iny failu r as a \i ly 
large, and, when I fii-st caught the idea, as a very liamlsome man, wlioin I was 
afraid of all the morning, and n.sed to plague and play with all the evening. 
•My mother appeared in my memory ns a person who used to take me out m 
t e carnage, scud me out of the room, jirevent me horn eating as much as I 
iked, ^ficl desire me to go to bed before I was sleepy; and yet with so much 
onnness, that I rememhered her with extreme affection. My father’s corre- 
spondence had strengthened my esteem and love for him, and my mother’s shoi I 
iiud Kind post.scripts, containing, it is true, little more than a blessing for me, 


U K *nust take leave to remark on the superiority of truth over fiction. 

at a structure of fable might he raised on this short and hasty sketcli 1 A 
pu) cs.sed novel-writer inight scratch his head with as much perseverance as a 
rner at an empty rabbit-hole, but w-^ould fail of putting together such an adinir- 
‘‘hlc frame of probabilities, 
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ruKl a slight ftllu 5 ,ion 1o lior own weak health, had supported in their full force 

the soft but lively feelin;?s 1 entertained towards her. r 

On tlie day before they were to reach Ixnidon, I got leave from the Dean to 
be absent fur a ^^(>ek, diove Costar’s red coach up to Henley, got off at the 
Gloster Codec House at four, and sat down at Stare House to a solitary Seven 
o’clock dinner. I had no appetite, in spite of the divine afflaim of the coach, 
box and a lioring horse for two .stages, tliat nearly pulled my arm off. Ihe old 
London bons.-kcepur had he. self officiated as cook; the butler gave me a bottle 
of claret from my favounte bin of 1H15; all in vaiii; althougli I drank, I did 
not taste it. After the table was cleared, I became so fidgetiy, that having sat 
on every chaii iii the loom, tried to read the Courier and Harriette VVilson, I 
ran out and made my way to Drury Lane, where T fiist discovered that it was 
on(“ (.’(lock 111 the morning, and the house shut. 1 hurried back to bed, hut 
could not sleep. S.unelimes I dozed a little, started at the sound of a passing 
ca.riage, and thought that they were come. !My last pimp at such a delusion 
jffaced nm upright on the floor, with my arms extended to meet the paternal 
cmbi ace of Wilcox the butler, who condescended to the duties of valet, and 
came at ten o’clock to offer his assist.mce at my toilette. He was so astonished, 
Unit he spilled the hot water in the slmviiig ju«r and seald'ed his foot Catching 
up Ins foot, and with a suppressed oath, the old man said, ‘‘ What ! Mr. W alter, 
walking in your slcfp ! You know. Sir, your room opens on the gallery; 
you ’ll tumble over into the ball, Sir ; lor ( bid’s sake — 

“ ISo, 110 , Wilcox,” and I Inugbed bearlily, “ that ricketty hackney-coach, 
wliicli jumbles along as if the wlieels had the rheumatism, woke me out of a 
dream, winch had just brought four smoking posters and my father and iiiothoi 
1o the door,” 

“ W'cll,Sir,” said Wilcox, ‘‘ take my advice and don’t think about them till 
they f'limc. I woudiT if Mi^s I'mily will recollect me. \our thinking will 
not make their horses go f.ister, although it may make your tiiUe go slower. 
Besides, Sir, Mis. Arcot may not be well enough to come on to-day, and with 
that he left the loom, and me, for the fust liiiu', awake to the possibility of a 
(lisappointfnent. Post-hour came, but no letter, which set me at ease on 
this head. 

The morning dragged heavily along, ns if the hours had exchanged their usual 
mode of travelling for a stage waggon. 1 strolled alumt, met several people 
whom I knew, went into the British ( Jallcry, looked at the picture.s without see- 
ing them, nrdeied a new saddle at Peat’s," and returned home at six o’clock. 
About an hour afterwards,'’ my uncle’s carnage came sweejnng round the 
rmner of Yoik-sireot, an<l in a few minutes mme I had supported my mother 
from the eaniage-door to the library. I shall say very little about our meeting, 
wbieli indeed was very silent, but endeavout' to give you an account of my 
tliouglits and feelings when I could tirst think and feel what was passing around 
me. J soon learnt that persou.d intercourse is absolutely neccs.sary to the sup- 
poit of our ndeetions in their full strength and freshness. I used to believe that 
1 felt all that a son and brother could feel for the nearest and dearest relations; 
but 1 am now com inced that healing and seeing are two senses not to be dispensed 
w lib at any time of life, and least of all in childhood, in cboiishing our affections. 
Had I lost a member of what I may now call our family circle before we met, lam 
sure that my grii'f would not have been so acute, as it now would be, after a 
personal acquaintance of only four days ; so great a change has been wrought 
in sO short a time. I am almost ashamed of the former state of my heart. My 
love for my fttmily wa'. like an underground-spring, creeping slowly, silently, 
and unseen through the pores of tin- eaith. Our late iiiceting lias broken up 
the surface, and the springs of affection have leapt foitli into life and light, 


3 It nuist be observed, that the young goutleiuan calls Lord Stare hi.s nrtcle, al- 
though lie is, in tact, hi^ ijrcat uncle. The iiitciiiioiriato link being out of the way, 
Lord State piclcncd being addrc'^'^cd hv the nioic voutlit'ul term of relationship. 
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inpid and di^ep. How can I cease to regret the eleven years through wluch the 
jinnrisoned stream has laboured on so lazily ! 

1 could not help laughing to find myself remarking the personal appearance 
of my family, with infinitely more interest and nicety than I ever did that of 
ibe most remarkable individual. 1 never stared so intensely at the King or the 
Duke of Wellington, as when I fixed my eyes on my father and mother, Frank 
and Emily. My memory had served me faithfully ; my fancy had played me 
some tricks. My father, I believe, is very much what he was when he left me, 
and yet I think, which is not a bull, he must be a good deal changed. His 
features, if I am not mistaken, are grown stmnger ; his light brown hair grizzled, 
and quite thin and grey upon the temples ; and there is a hardness in the out- 
line of his whole figure wliich did not belong to the image that I had retained 
of him. llie expression of his features is unaltered, but more marked. Time 

an excellent artist; he brings out a man’s character at every touch. My 
mother, without doubt, is sadly clianged. I was greatly shocked at her appear- 
ance. Tliere is a waxen yellowness m her skin, and a faint but fixed colour in 
her cheeks, winch too plainly indicate her wretclicd state of health. She must, 
indeed, have been beautiful ; but agilateil and fatigued as she was when w^e first 
nu t, her looks were almost ghastly. Emily is delightful. Most absurdly I had 
fancied that she must be something like me, and coiihl never conceive how my 
lough phiz could, by any inodification, be ma<le into the lace of a pretty giri. 
Tiu'U' IS not a fresher or fairer complexion than Emil’/s among “ the blnp-e>ed 
myriads of the Noilh,” nor a nobler figure among the sunny daughters of the 
South. “ Tncessu patuil dea,” tliat is, 1 shovdd know her any where by her 
walk. As for Frank, he is a very fine lad ; but I have found out already, that 
he lias impudence enough for the bar, and 1 must do him the juslice to add, 
sjiiiit enough for any lhlllg^ 

Vour cousin l/misa (lauily is now writing to her) knows ns all, and will fill 
uj) my sketch of the family picture. I am desirous that persons, of whom you 
will hear so much m my letters, should ap^icar to your imagination in shapes 
somewhat resembling leahty. It is unfortunate that you could nut nsich 
Madias just before, instead of just after they left it. 

After pa’^sirig four days m town, during wliicb time the shortnes.4 of our per- 
sonal acquainlancc was quite forgotten, 1 returned to Oxford, and am again 
where the porter, at Torn-gate, first directed you. No. 4, in Pcckwater,'* livst 
door, up one pair of stairs, to the right. 1 was rather lucky in being absent from 
Colleot* about the time of a most facetious row, iu which I should certainly have 
beini engaged, and perhaps more prominently than any body else. The Dean 
had complained of the men, who usually go out with the hounds, lounging about 
I'ullege m their scarlet coats. Jly some mismiderstanding it was supposed 
that the colour was tlienccforward prohibited. Red is the livery of anger. 
I'Acry follower of the hound and bom was scandalized at a supposed attack 
upon the gaiety of the field. Speedycut deedared, that the Dean would go to 
chapel m beaver, before he should desert Ins colour or hunt in blue, green, or 
brown. From passing a jest, they went on to play a practical joke. A man 
"ith a putty kind efface, and with a paint-pot m his hand, was seen to come 
into College just after dusk, and to skulk out again as fast as he could. The 
next morning the doors of the Dean and Canon,', were discovered in the blush- 
ing uniform of the chase. The Regius IVofessor of Divinity thought that his 
professorship was at an end ; the last day at hand, and the sun turned into 
blood ; for not only were his door-posts besmeared, but the brush had jiassed 
over his windows. (Ireal was the consternation of the Dons.' ’Hie gates were 
closed; the Dean liad the meji into the hall, and said a few words which had 
belter been unsaid. At night, therefore, the rage of the red faction blazed out. 


^ The name of one of the qiiadi angles at Christ Cluudi. 

® A name usually given by undergraduates to heads and follows of colleges, tntoi’S, 
pi ofessors, and persons of-amhoiity at both imiicisities. 
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and expired in a bonfire of doors, shutters, deal-tables and wash-hand-stands, 
built upon a base about fourteen feet square. It was raised, lighted, and per- 
mitted to l)um itself out without any apparent human agency, after all authority 
was asleep. Tlie town supposed that the College was on fire. A cry of distress 
went forth from the windows of Christ Church, which looked upon Oriel and 
into Bear-lano. But the caus<^ was soon explained. Nothing followed these 
paint-pot and pyrotochnical ; the Caraccis who conceived the one, and 
the (Congreves who planned the other, being unknown. You will see by the 
newspapers winch 1 send you, that a boy has been accidentally killed at Eton 
})y a fall while fighting, lie was a very nice little fellow, whom every body 
speaks widl of and regrets. But it is to be hoped that a mere accident, however 
distressing, will not, in the first moments of alarm and excitement, be made a 
plea for ]mttmg down the most harmless way of settling boyish squabbles. Tlie 
attem|it would cause much miseluef, and fail of attaining its end. The boys, 
from fighting within hounds, would remove the scene of action to some remote 
spot, open to the intrusion of snobs and raffs, who would aid or oppose, but 
certainly brutal ire (lie sport. If, however, you could prevent the lads of VVesl- 
miiister and Eton from using their fists, as they must sometimes ipiarrel, they 
would take perhaps to the foreign fashion of the knife. 

NVilh the packet of iicvvs|)apers 1 send you some books : among tliem are 
tlu‘ ‘Mi'inoiisof ilairictte Wilson,’ and Campbeirs last new poem of‘Thco- 
drir.’ Who that admlr(^^ CampbelV, can read Thcodric without sorrow? It is 
a nM'lancholy proof, that the mmd grows bahl as wi ll as tlic head. Let us hope 
that Ins fancy has only been moulting, and that she will sboitly wing her way 
on pillions of froli strength and biiglilcr hues to her old heights, and .soar 
abote llu ni. Among many other lines of the like kind, are the following, of 
‘'iiigul-ii simplicity •— 

And with hn h.uulkcichicf, and both lici hands, 

.Site liul her face an<l wept. 

But foi ciiticisni on ‘Thcodiic,’ you will find botii fun and justice in * Black- 
wood's M.iga/.me and in the ‘ ivlmbiirgli Magazine,’ a puff of faint praise, 
just as inncli as the bad lungs of tlic ‘ IMinbiirgh ’ are now equal to. 

The ‘ Memoirs of llarrietle Wilson ’ consist of four numbers, of a most infa- 
mous, sliijiid, and vulgar work. 1 send it to you, that you may satisfy your- 
self of Us extreme stupidity, and band it over to the custos of your Hookah. 
Tlie writer has ]irostitnted tlie English language as much as her own iierson. 
Futimg aside the absurdity of the title-page, ‘ Memoirs of Others by llersolf,’ 
you will constantly meet with a recurrence of such phrases as, “He looked as 
though,” &.C. Her filthy and degraded mind is exposed in naked dance befoie 
the — exhibited Hgiirativ'dy, as the Empress Theodora used to appear in 
the ’llieatrc of ('onstautuioj)le. IShe is now inarriefl to a man of the name of 
Ilotchford or Hochfort. Iter leal maiden name was Dubouchet. She is one of 
a family, another branch of which are decent bourgeois inhabilants of Tjausanne. 
Her mother used to get her living in London by mending silk stockings, and 
our heroine, it i.s sai<l, vvas seduced by a butler who brought his master’s 
cast-off hose to he stitched up again fordLsplaj at the sideboard, llie sale of 
this hook has been large and rapid, beyond all precedent ; equally to the dis- 
grace of the public and tlie pnl)I^^her. Tliere is but one excuse for llit;! pur- 
chasers, Tlie work lias some degree of that interest which belonged to the old 
Greek comedy, Tlie old comedy, gross and rude as it was, excited curiosity, 
by holding forth on the stage real characters and leal names; and so does 
liariiette M ilson. Tlie only tolerable thing m the hook is the introduction of 
the Duke of Wellington, in his ribbon and garter, as a rat-catcher. Indeed, if 
it be true, it was the act of a rat-catcher to pass from the presence of his King 
to the lap of a prostitute. Mighty as his military achievements undoubtSly 
have been, acute as his mind unquestionably must be, yet the Duke has a rat- 
eatchiiig appearance, Hi'« head is large enough for a body twice as large as 
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(hat whicli it stands upon ; as if a great intellect had Ijeen roughly formed, ^and 
(or want of being well finished and fitted together, had been put into an incom* 
pact case. Yet Harriette owns her gratitude to him, and a hundred’ others, 
whom she exposes to ridicule, degrading herself below the nauseous wretches 
wlio parade their sin and misery about the streets, — the disgrace of their own 
^ex, and the reproach of ours ; who make us weep that such things should be 
women. 

The Chancellor, by refusing an injunction against the piracy of Don Juan, 
has secured an unlimited circulation for these Memoirs in every possible form ; 
thereby applying the boundless power of his court of equity to the spread of 
iniquity, and bringing the aristocracy of the country into contempt with the 
lower orders of people. 

I must finish my letter in haste. T have got a wine-parly to-day; and rny 
servant has this instant told me that 1 liaxe no claret. Gentlemen Commoners, 
you know, se/on Ics regUsy must goe darel ; therefore I must go forth to buy 
or borrow wilhout loss of time. Wo sliall drmk the health of the Chancellor 
oi tlio Exchequer with four times four, and wish that the lifty per cent, which he 
has taken ofl' the juice of the grape, may be atlded to the w'orth of his own life. 

Yours, most sincerely, 

Walti.u Aucot. 


Miss Akcot to Miss Louisa LiTTutciiAn. 

M\ or.Aiu-.si Loi isA,^ St. Jamci,'$ S<juarey March 3, 182.3. 

-I ■)» -fr * 

introduction into England was under a fall of snow, tlic first I recollect 
to li<i\<' sc<^‘n in my life. Tlie idea is exceedingly ndieulous of a great girl of 
( iiteeii, standing f'oi an hour at the window , and staling at the flakes tum- 
Miiig in hi/y confusion fiom the dirty clouds on tlie dirtier streets But it 
melted as it fell, and lent no disguise to tlie filthy blackness of Portsmouth. 
\oihiug has struelv me so mucli as the duty and shabby ajipeanince of every 
tiling in England. Tlie objeels of nature and art are equally dismal. The 
dusky led liouscs, like unwashed coppei-coloured Indians, the smoking ehini- 
neys and w iiUry skii's, the dark f.illow lands and bare fields, intersected with 
hl.iek and leafless hedge-rows, but,al) 0 \i* all, ilie inky mud of the streets, all 
eoiitrast so strongly wdth the dazzling whiteness of the Madras buddings, tlie 
(■l(Miilv diyness of tlie Esplanade and roads in and about tlie Presidency, and 
the brilliant luxuriance of Indian vegetation, lliat 1 can hardly understand vyliy 
I'nghnid should be so famous for its high culiivation and universal cleanliness, 
(hitniiily, March is not the gayest montli of the year. We shall see how’ things 
will look in May. Every thing on shore, however, is delightful, after a long 
‘'•M ^oyagc. After th(‘ incessant noise of a ship, it is a luxury to sit alone in a 
room, where little is to be seen and nothing to be heard, and be (juict — to be 
lid, in shoit, of the creaking of eonlage, eleaning of decks, the clamour of the 
eievv and passengers, and all the horrid sounds wliich belong to a sea life. Ifow 
thrirmmg it is to be relieved from the close stowage of an Indiainan, in which 
you cannot leave your cabin without popping your nose against a passenger ! 
To be able again to walk on the steady earth, and no longer reduced to the 
necessity of receiving civilities from men, the very sight of whom is a complaint 
of the eyes — Oh! the mere recollection of a Welsh Lieutenant of ISative 
I '.u airy-, who used to offer me his arm, when the ship would eoquelli'-lily hold 
her head on one side to the freshening wind, makes me shudder. I’lgure to 
yourself a man about six feel two inches tall, shoulders high and narrow, arms 


° We can as.sure our readers, that the early part of Mis.s Arcot’s letter contains 
onl\ vows of eternal fiimdship for Miss Littleci aft, which youmr ladie.s invariably 
inake a.s spinj^tcrs, and break as matrons ; a must affectionate description of her bro- 
ther Walter ; and a report of Mrs. Arcot’s health, and of Dr. Warren’s opinion iqHui 
hfi case. 
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and leja[s long and lanky, and hung loosely on his body, like the limbs of a 
scaramouch. (>n the top of siicli a person, itnagine a small red face, with a 
nose like a tomata, and a pair of eyes like a feiret’s, looking forth from an unin- 
terrupted circle of carroty hair, erjually frizzled above his brow and below his 
chin. His razor, like a North American selller’s, only clearing a space suffi- 
cient for a free circulation of air, and laying in store of food. ITiis exquisite 
Dragoon soon became a comph te nuisance to me, he was so unceasingly civil. 
Kvery day, from the time we left Madras, till we reached the Cape, Mr. Jdnes 
Lleucllyii (leaver (siieh was his name) never failed to, ask if Miss Ahiot had 
ever been in Wales * vvliich was sometimes vaiied to “ TIas Miss Arcot been up 
Snowdon AUhrjugh,from rmr first intioduetioii, I had told him that I quitted 
l''ngland at live ycais old, never till he reached the Cape did he cease to plague 
me and every body else with his hopes that the Diiche'.s of Athol would fiinsli 
her voyage by St Ifavid’s Day, with oHers of tickets for the MVlsh ball, if there 
should be one, with Ins praise of Welsh pedigrees, Welsh leeks, and a society 
with an unnitenible name. At tlu* Cape, i.ieuteuant Jilewellyn Cleaver was 
silenced for i1h‘ rest of the voyage by the following incident; I tell it you, as 
neaily as possible, in papa’s wools : — 

Mr. Cle.ivei liad lieeii deseanimg toaMr. Havencrop, a young civilian, on the 
nnishioom growth of I’.ngli.sh families, and had got as far as the eigbty-foiirlh 
geneiation of a Welsh (iesront, which was to ('lose at about llic liniKrusl and 
sixty-liltli (legiee iii himscll, vviien bis c\li<ilisled lislener iMtL‘i[)o,sccl a leinatk, 
saying, “ tluit he believed the oldest taniily in W ahs was exiinet.” “ W Inch?” 
in<]uired the l.ieutenant. “ The last of them,” answered his companion, “ was 
Coat, Hilly (ioat, Ap(ioat, who sailed with Madoc,'' the first convict, for North 
Aiiieiiea.” llie LH-utenant’s lace blackened, and his red hair grew redder, like 
the snn in an annular eelipse. “Sir,” rejoined Cleaver, “ theie is one Kngli.sh 
family, of long pi'digreo and long oars, which will never be extinct while you 
so vvortinly lepresenl (liem — the asses, sir 1 ” Thereupon, the civilian, who had 
boxed his way up to a high reputation at llaileyburv, knocked down the Dra- 
goon. My fuller and otheis interfered, and it was arranged that the two oppo- 
nents should have a meeting in due foim at the Capi'. The ladies were kept in 
igiioraiice of tins little <laiuU till it was all over; Imt we were afteiwards told 
that the W'el.dnnan could scarcely restrain Ins terrible threats before us. The 
heroes, on the next moining after they leachcd (’ape Town, went out w'lth their 
seconds, to a piece ol giourid concealed from ob.servation by a wood. Tt was 
settled by the secoiuK, that Mr. Cleaver and Mr. Uavencrop should be placed 
back U) back, that each should walk six paces, turn and fire. Die civilian 
stojini'd out steadily six limes m advance, and facing light about, discovered 
the leeutcnanl speeding far away out of shot, towards a cattle-shed, and fol- 
lowed closely by Ins ^econd, a shoit fit Smgeon’s Mate, puffing after him. Tlie 
Dragoon, mn'Mied by the Doctor, reached the shed, tinned, and stood at bay; 
swearing that lie would shoot Ins friend and pulsefeeler, if he stirred another 
step. Ihe Doctor, how evei, who had nulitary courage as well as medical skill, 
leaped in upon and disarmed the Dragoon; and the lieutenant still obstinately 
refusing to stand Ins ground, his second asked and obtained leave of the other 
party to chastise his principal in his ovvuvvay. Poor Mr. Cleaver was conveyed 
back to (’ape Town an undistinguishablc mass of bruises, insensible to shame 
and cveiy thing cKe. Tlie helpless man, hovvever, was leseived for happiness 
at last, with something more comnassionate than a Surgeon’s Mate, lie was 
scarcely visible duniig the rest of the vo>.ige, and nobody spoke to him ; but I 
see, by tins inonnug’s paper, that he found' one friend in the ship. Tlie I'ost 
tells us that Mrs. Sliotbolt (who was one of our passengers, and for six months 

7 For I\la(loc, see a poem of that name by Dr. Southey— a sort of metrical gazette 
in Mank ver^c, irporting the pmiTcdiiiijs and coiiilitioii of the first couiicts sent ti> 
Amei lea, vyith a spill ions (late gi\ oil to it, at once to confuse the facts, imzzlc the 
leader, and please the ^Velsh. 
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he disconsolate widow of the Collector of Travancorc) gave her hand on Tues- 
day Inst, to Jones Llewellyn Cleaver, Esq. of Llanrwynn, Caernarvonshire ; 
late of the llcgiment of Madras Nativ.- Cavalry, is very judiciously sunk.« 

, # . * * 4K ^ 

I’jijia begs that you will tell ISlr. Liitlecraft, that he has been too short a time in 
England to have made any observations, or learned any thing worth writing 
about. He goes into Dorsetshire to-morrow. 

I blush to send so short a letter, so long a distance, to my dearest J^uisa, but 
.'•he will readily forgive her truly aircclioiiate friend, 

Emily Arcot. 


the: storm. 


Thk sun went down in beauty — not a cloud 
Daikcnod its radiance, — yet — there might be seen 
A few fantastic vapours scattered o’er 
Tlie face of tbe bine heavens — some fair and slight 
As tbe pure lawn that shields tbe maiden’s bosom, 

Some shone like silver, — some did stream afar' 

(Faint and disjiers’d) like the ])alc horse’s mane 
A\ liicb Deatli shall stride hereafter, — .some were glittering 
Like Dolphin’s scales — touch’d out with wavering hues 
Of beautiful light, — outvying some the rose, 

And some the violet, yellow, and white, and blue, 

Scarlet, and purpling red. 

One small lone ship 

Was seen, with outstretch’d sails, keeping its way 
In (juiet o’er the deep, — all nature seem’d 
Fond of tranquillity, — the glassy sea 
Scarce rippled, — the halcyon slept ujion the wave, 

The winds were all at rest, — and in the Ea.st 
The crescent moon (then seen imperfectly) 

C’ame onwards with the v'esper star, to see 
A summer day’s decline. 

The sun went down in beauty, — but the eye 
Of veteran seamen trembled, when they saw 
A small, black, ominous spot, far in the distance ; — 

It spread and spread — larger and dark — and came 
( I’ershadowiiig the skies, — tire ocean rOvSe — 

The gathering waves grew large — and broke in hoarse 
And hollow sounds, — the mighty winds awoke, 

And screamed and whistled through the cordage; — birds 


” Wp me ohliced io make aiiotyier Idic:e oniis'^ion. If the Editor were lionoiiK'd 
h> many female corre^tpoiulcuts, how easily, how ddighttully, how quickly, would 
carh Number be filled 1 
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That scGitied to have no home, flocked there in terror, 
And sat with quivering plumage on the mast,— 

Flashes were seen,— and distant sounds were heard. 
Presages of a storm. 

The sun went down in beauty, — but the skies 
Were wildly changed.— ft was a dreadful night:— 

No moon was seen in all the heavens, to aid 
Or cheer the lone and .sea-l)eat mariner— 

Planet nor guiding star broke through the darkness 
But the blue lightnings glared along the waters, 

As if the fiend had tired his torch to light 

Some wretches to their graves;— the tempest winds 

Paving came next, and in deep hollow soundfi, 

(Like those the spirits of the dead do use 

they would speak their evil jirophecics,) 

Mutter’d of death to come, — then came the thunder 
Deepening and crashing, as 'twould rend the world, 

Or as the Deity passed aloft in anger, 

And spoke to man — Despair. 

The ship was tossed, 

And now stood poised tij)on the curling billows, 

And now ’midst deep and wat’ry chasms (that yawn’d 
As ’twere in hunger) sank; — hoiiind there tame 
Mountains of moving water, — with a rush 
And sound of gathering ])otver, that did appal 
'Phe heart to look on; — terrible cries were heard, 
Sounds of des])air, — some like a niotlier’s anguish, — 
Some of intemperate, dark, and dissolute joy— 

Music, and horrid mirth (but iinallied 
1’o joy) — madness might be heard amidst 
The pauses of the storm ; and when the glare 
Was strong, rude savage men were seen to dance 
In frantic exultation on the deck — 

Though all was hopeless. — PI ark! — the ship has struck, 
• And the fork’d lightning seeks the arsenal — 

Tis tired ! — and miith and madness are no more. 

The black skies, 

Shocked at excess of light, return’d the sound 
In frightful echoes — as if an alarm 
Had spread through all the elements,— then came 
A horrid silence— deep— unnatural,— like 
The quiet of the grave. 

Madras. 
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crRIOUS UTEFIARY DISCOVERY RESPECTING THE ORIENTAL 
ORIGIN OF Parnell’s hermit. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — Like your Correspondent Nemo,' “I am an Engli.sbman not at 
all interested in Indian aftairs, excepting so far as it regards the general 
extension of literature and liberty throughout that vast country. ' Yet 
ardently desiring such an extension, as highly conducive, or rather, in- 
dispensable, to the process of human improvement, I foel a satisfaction, 
as by this time your complaining Correspondent has, probably, felt, in 
the mode you adopt to promote that important object. You will, I 
trust, like a skilful physician to the body politic, continue to administer 
the utile dulciy in proportions suited to the constitution and the varying 
condition of the })atient. 

They must be, indeed, most fond and unreflecting admirers, not to say 
blind idolaters, of things as they are, who can promise themselves the 
)H“rpetuity of a system which imposes on every British-born resident in 
India a necessity to subscribe slavCy as Milton defined a submission to 
church authority. No; the time is arrived, when “every thing must 
he discussed,” as Burke complained in his degenerate days, when he was 
i'aruing a pension, deserved by his great talents ; yet poorly obtained by 
1ms courtly application of them. Surely, thou, justice and reason will 
at length pievail in the contest with power and privilege, “ a consuiu- 
niatioii devoutly to be wished,” and which a publication like youis, ap- 
pears eminently calculated to ])roniote. At such an auspicious period, 
\\heu longo post tempore venit liber tas^ what documents will he 
more valued by those, for instance, who would justly appreciate the 
deservings of an Adam, or an Amherst, a Spankie, or a Fergusson, from 
a ])eople over whom the influence of their stations or their talents had 
been extended, than by such relations as are preserved in your volumes? 
and which, however minute and personal they may now bo considered, 
vill then, for those very qualities, be justly regarded as more authentic 
and satisfactory. 

Yet while performing these duties of first necessity, your seasons of 
relaxation will not, I trii.st, be iinfrequent. Lord Coke, I remember, 
while ))uisuing his profound iuvestigatiou of the Forest Laws, digresses 
into the yiriieid, to recreate himself, as he expresses it, by a ramble 
among Dido's deer. Thus you will, I am persuaded, sometimes gladly 
break away, with your readers, from the iuhosjfitable wilds and perplex- 
ing mazesof Anglo-Indian politics, to “ haunt the sunny realms ” irradiated 
by the charms of British poesy. Under this expectation, and especially 
as my sul)ject is quite Oriental, I am induced to offer you some account 
ot a discovery 1 very lately made, respecting the origin of a poem so 
deservedly popular, as to be found in almost every collection of English 
verse. 

I allude to the Hermit of Parnell, whose poems were first published 
by Pope, in 1721, two years after the author’s death. To Parnell, the 
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invention of the f^tory, as well as its poetical ornaments, had, I believe, 
been generally ascribed, till Goldsmith wrote the lite, prefixed, in 1773, 
to an enlarged edition of his poems. From Pope, in Spence’s Anecdotes, 
Goldsmith relates, (and the opinion is adopted implicitly by Johnson,) 
that “ the story wa.s written oiiginally in Spanish, whence, probably, 
Howell translated it into prose, and inserted it in one of his letters ” He 
adds, that Dr. Henry More, in his Dialogues, has the very same 
story ; ” and that he had “ been informed by some that it is originally of 
Arabian invention.” 

Of this sM[)j)osed Spanish or Arabian origin I know nothing j and, as 
will presently appear, Howell professed to be a transcriber, and not a 
translator : hut 1 have very lately read the story in a Latin work of pole- 
mical theology, written by Thomas Bradwardine, Confessor of Edward 
111., who attained the title of Doctor Profundus^ and died in 1349, 
aged .59, a few weeks after he had been consecrated Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Chaticer, his contemporary, though very much his junior, de- 
scribes him by name, in the Nuns Priest's Talc, as the great theologian 
of his time. His work, which was first printed in 1618, under the care 
of that accompli>hed scholar. Sir Henry Savile, is entitled, ‘ De causa 
Dei contra Pelagium.’ He introduces the story (1. i. c. 31.) where he is 
discussing the ditficulties in the administration of Divine Providence, 
professing to borrow it from a writer of the former century. 

This ^^a8 Jacobus de Vetriaco, a cardinal, as 1 learn from a life pre- 
fixed to his Ilistoria Orienfalis ct Occidcntalis, 1.597, which contains 
some interesting accounts of the topography and ecclesiastical state of 
Palestine. It is Ids only work in the British Museum. This Cardinal 
fiouiislied under the Emperor Frederic IL, and died in 1244. I was 
surprised and disappointed, after a toleiably attentive examination of the 
Historia, to find nothing concerning the Eremite and the Anyel, though 
the author descril)es the various monastic orders in Palestine, and the 
condition of hermits. The MS. -work may have been mutilated between 
the age of Bradwardine and the date of the printed Historia ; or he may 
have referred to some work of that writer which was never printed, 
perhaps to a collection entitled in the Life, Epistolaruyn ad diversos. 

Bradwardine, liowever, having (pioted Boctius dc Consolationc Phi- 
losophice, immediately adds the story of the Hermit, of which 1 shall ofi’er 
you as literal a translation as Avill express the author’s sense, so far as 1 
ran ascertain it; subjoining the original for the satisfaction and amuse- 
ment ofyourself, and any of your readers, who may have leisure to culti- 
vate ancient learning, amidst the various attractions of modern literature. 

“ To the same purpose.is the narration by James of Nitri, concerning a 
certain hermit who was vexed by blasphemous suggestions, till he began 
to qticstion the equity of God’s judgments, since he permitted the wicked 
to prosper and the good to be aflUcted. To whom was sent from the 
I.ord an angel in a human form: “ Follow me,” says he, “ and thou 
shalt discern the secret judgments of God.” Tlie hermit then accom- 
panying him to the house of a woithy man, who entertained them at 
night with the most com teou.s hospitality, he purloined their host’s cup in 
which he greatly delighted, and bestowed it on a wicked man who ad- 
mitted them the second night. But after they had been most kindly 
treated by a benevolent host on the third night, in the morning he 
droAvned his servant by throwing him off a bridge. Having been enter- 
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ainetl by another good man with the like hospitality, on the fourth 
jVdit, lie killed bis infant, whose screams would not suffer them to sleep. 
I’lu* iierinit, having witnessed such deeds, would have parted from his 
•oinpanion, who thus addressed him : — “ I was sent to the© from the 
Lord, that I might reveal his hidden judgments. Our first host de- 
liirbted too much in that cup, which I took away for his good, and 
bestowed it on our wicked host, that he might receive his present reward. 
But I drowned the servant of the third, because he h?id purposed in his 
hi art to kill his master on the morrow. Thus I preserved the good 
master from death, and the wicked seivant from the crime of murder, 
so lightening his punishment in hell. As to our fourth host, before he 
had a son and heir he w^as abundant in alms-giving ; but since that son 
and heir was born to him he has withheld his hand. 1, therefore, re- 
moved him from the temptation to avarice, and tiansierred to Paradise 
the soul of the innocent.”-^ 

I have also read this story in a paiapluastic form, with some varieties,^ 
and one shocking interpolation, as published in 1652, probably the date of 
ii.-^ first appearance in English, in a small 4to., entitled, ‘ Certain Con- 
ceptions or Considerations of Sir Percy Herbert, upon the strange ohange 
of people’s dispositions and actions in these latter times it occupies 
from })p. 220 to 230. The sulistance and language of this English nar- 
latlve, whicli is not acknowdedged as a cpiotation, Howell copied in a 
letter ‘ To my Lord iManpiis of Hertford,’ and published, probably, 
.soon after the date of the volume 1 have mentioned in an early edition 
ol hi.s Ein^tohe-Uo-EUance. In his eleventh edition (1754), I find the 
story introduc-ed us “ an excellent passage, which a noble s[)eculative 
knight (Sir P. Heihert) hath in Ids late conceptions to Ids son.” Be- 
sides transpositions, and some alteration of the circumstances, as Brad- 
wai dine, after James of Nitri, allotted them to the four days, there is 
the following addition : — 

'riie fifth day they made tow ards a great rich town ; hut some miles before iliey 
came to it, thej met with a merchant at the close of the day, who had a great 
(h.o'j^e of money about liini ; nod asking the next passage to the town, the young 
nicUi put him in a dean contraiy way. 'I'he Anchoutc and his guide being 


• “ Ad hoc facit similiter, quod narrat Jacobus dc Vctriaco, de quodam Iler- 
mita spintu aggresso blaspliemnr, in tantum qnbd coeperat cogi tare jndicia Dei 
justa non esse, co (piod malos prosperari periniftit, et honos affligi. Cui Angelus, 
m specie homims missus Domino; Sequere, inquif, me, ct videbis judicia Dei 
uci ulta i tiviem cum secutus fuisset ad domuin ciijusdaiii bom viri, cis tota mmte 
la‘tic hospitalitatis ofriciis exhibitis, furatus est styplmm hospitis, (luem maximi^ 
diligebat, eumquc cuidam maligno, qui cos secunda noctc cxccpcrat, erogebat : 
Tertia'vorb nocte it benigno hospite sunt beiiignius hnspitati, cujus fatnnlnin 
mane do quodam poiite precipitans subiiiergebat ; et quarta nocte k bono simi- 
liter beu^ recepti, filium ejus parvuluin vagitaniem, nec eos dorinire sincutem 
oicidit. (jmi)us visis lleremitai volenti eura dimittere, ita dixit j Kgo sum 
missus tibi c\ Domino, ut occulta ejus judicia tibi prodam. Primus ergo hospes 
nostcr nitnis tiilexerat ilium scyphuin, ideoque pro bono suo absluli sibi scyjihum, 
illumque donavi hospiti nostro malo, ut luercedetu suam recipiat in prKsenti. 
Tertn verb fainulum subuicrgebaui, quia in corde suo firmavit doininum smini 
die crastina occidissc, sicque bonum doininum iiiorte, et malum fainulum ab 
bumicidio operis prfleservavi, ut ille in inferno mitius puniretur. Quaito autem 
Imspes priusquam paberet nlium et liEcredein, largus elecmosjnas faciebat ; sed 
nato sibi film et heerede inanuui retraxit, i^uare et ab eo causam avariti® abstuli, 
et ill puradisum attuli aiiiinam iniioceutis." — Thom(r Uradivardxna de Causa Dei 
( ontra PilQ^mm,^Op€m et studio Hen, iyavilu, Loudoii/ Pi 18. (1. 1, c, 31.) p. 281, 
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come to the town, t^t the jfate they spied a devil, who lay as it were ccniinel, 
but he was asleej). 'I'hey found oNo both men and women at sundry kinds of 
sports, somc^lancmj^, othirs with diveci sort*, of revellings. ^^ey went 

afterwards to a (.'onveut of Capuchins^ wliere, about the g^te they found lej^ions 
of devils lajiii^ sic/^e to tliat monastery. 

At the conclusion of the dhiouement, v;ii arc informed that 

the merchant is niih-directed, tliat he may avoid a band of ruffians pre- 
pared to rol) and murder him ; that the “ great luxurious city is so much 
at Lucifer's devotion, that he needs but one single centinel to secure it, 
and even he may safely sleep upon his guard.” On the contrary, to the 
“ monastery inhabited by so many devout souls,” iti vain “ hath he 
Itrought so many legions to beleager them— for they bear up against him 
most undauntedly, maugre all his infernal jmwer and stratagems.” You 
will probably join me in a conjecture, that “ the fifth day ” was an inter- 
polation by a Capuchin ; or Sir Percy Herbert might be a duteous son of 
the Mother- Church, and offer this aid, how ever slender, to her reputation ; 
which, in 16.')^, was rapidly on the decline in England. 

The interpolation of the “ great rich town,” Avith a devil-centinel 
“ at the gate,” and “ legions of d(*vils about the convent,” is not to be 
found in the Divine Diahyucs, (Ed. 2. 1713. pp, 16.5 — 168.) where the 
story, though with some variations, is much nearer to Bradwardine than 
to Sir. P. Herbert. Dr. Henry More, the learned atithor of the Dia- 
logues, from lu.< own tlu'ologii-al pursuits, could scarcely fail to be ac- 
(piainted w’ith the Causa Dri contra Pidagiuni ; and Avhoever reads the 
Hermit, as I have lately done, with the Divine Dialogues before him, 
Avill, I believe, agree w ith me, that Parnell was chiefly, if not entirely in- 
debted to them (rather than to Sir P. Herbert’s Conceptions, or to the 
very early relation by tlie learned Archbishop) for his knowledge of a 
story, which it cannot be easdy denied, that he has amplified and adorned 
with singular felicity. 

N. L. T. 


ON THE STOK EIIIEOSOPHY. 

Stern school of Zeno, be one poet’s mind 
Steeped in thy loie, a.'> in the Stygi;^n flood 
'Hii! son of Thetis : tliy imperious mood 
Charms like the spell that bind the serpent-kind, 
Our bent to ill rchtraining ; sole designed 
To work the lofty soul to thoughts of good, 

\Vhich else -night, by .some weaker force withstood, 
Commit all law.> and precepts to the wind. 

Raised by thy influence, the flame of life 
Burns pure, and cast^ around a steady light. 

By w hich we shun tlie du.sty patlis of strife 
Where other mortals toil in evil plight, 

Chooijing the track with fieedom’s blessings rife, 
And verging .slow to death’s all-shrouding night. 


Bion. 
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l^VILS TO BRITISH COMMERCE, FRODUCKD BY THE EAST INDIA 

company’s monopoly. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Hernid, 

S5ir, — ^Tiianks to the publication of the Oriental Herald, people 
of this country are beginning to open their eyes to the raisgovernn)eut of 
the East Indies, by the Honourable the Court of Directors : and it is a 
curious exemplification of the shortsightedness of mortals, to observe 
how strikingly the evils intended for you rebound on your persecutors. 
Had you been allowed to remain, your writings would have been read 
by our countrymen in India, and have produced a partial alleviation of 
their sufferings ; but by sending you to England, the opportunity is afforded 
you of conferring still greater benefits, by the attention which they must 
secure from your countrymen at home. The advantages arising to both 
countries from this publication must be veiy great; and it may be some 
raiitigation of the injuries sustained by the Editor, to feel that tlnough his 
means greater good may attend millions than falls to the lot of one man in 
a century to be instrumental in obtaining. 

In the four preceding Letters, whicli you have been so obliging as to in« 
sert I have endeavoured to prove the exaction entailed upon this country 
by the Monopoly in Tea ; ‘ and although I cannot take credit to my humble 
efforts for the alteration, it is neverthelevSS true that the East India Com- 
l^any have condescended to put up half a million more of Congou Tea in 
their sale of December last, If the readers of the Oriental Herald will do 
me the favour to refer to a former l.etter, they will liiul 1 asserted that an 
iiu reased declaration of one million j)er quarter wordd not bo more than 
ecjiial to the demand, and that a comparatively small ilecline might be 
expected in the price. Tlie increase of half a million this quarter has had 
little or no effect (ui the market, which plainly shows the scanty supply 
hitherto afforded by tlie Ca>mpany, and the necessity of compelling them 
to increase the quantity still further. Tliat I was not far wrong in my 
estimate of their enormous profits, is proved by their having again re- 
duced the ])utting-np price; plainly intimating that they can afford it for 
less, hut altogether nugatory in its effects upon the sale. Can any one 
he deceived by .such a system of charlataiieuc except the Board of Con- 
trol ? for whose meridian I suppose this notable device was intended as 
a blind. The Honourable Members of the Board of Control, I dare say, 
imagine that the declarations of the East India Company are the result 
ot the deep cogitations of the Directors ; whereas, Cod lielp them ! they 
know very little of the matter, — and how ‘should they? Look over the 
list, and ^^ith the exception of one or two, their engagements in business 
or habits of life appear at complete variance with the duties they have to 
|>erf.)rm. The Editor has favoured his readers with ** A Day at the East 
India House” with the Proprietors; what an intellectual treat would a 
Day amongst the Court of Directors afford! 

Hut I must revert to the immediate object of* this Letter, in wdiich I 


See Oriental Herald ; Vol. i. p. .'>8G, Vol. ii. p. TiB, 408, Vol. ui. p. 218. 
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shall endeavour to show that, if the Company’s charter has been a serious 
evil to the people of this country in the ta\ of about two nullions sterling 
per annum, taken from their |)ockets upon the article of Tea, it was 
ecpially a millstone round our necks in cramping the exports of our manU' 
factures, until the opening of the trade. 

A few extracts from Parliamentary Papers will clearly establish this: 


Export to India, years 1 

IHU; 1 

1817 

1 1818 

1 i811) 

1 1820 

1 1821 1 

1822 


' 1817 1 

1818 

1 1811) 

1 1820 

1 1821 

1 1822 1 

1823 

Calicoes, W lute, i’ieies I 

2^2in 1 

D.'tHi/i 

227 i wi ^ 

I87.)w» 

mim 

.'')802w j 

5661m 

I’l'inted 1 

y<;8iM 


4l.')l)m 

;i61)l)w 

7.51 2m 

1 9H74OT 

smrn 

Muslins, White, yanls 

l(i2m 

ir. 2 ‘)i/i 

234;{m 

l.'i.’i/im 

274 6w 

411Gm 

6050m 

Cloths, Woolli'ii, I'leces 

118;i 

•iHO.t 

1 8741 

7.V20 

1.VJ18 

2:>182 

21334 

Stull^ 

1)11 

11)02 

I 401)2 

r)20f) 

:V2!)02 

11)6:12 

13557 

Fluiinol 

•l.'iwi 

l)!)/ii 

1 171/« 


mm 

188m 

165m 


In the above extract I have alhxed the letter m, to express thousands. 
And after the attentive consideration of the extraordinary increase of our 
exports, let any one peruse the evidence of the Directors before both 
Houses of Parliament, when they were opposing, by ever}’ means in tlieir 
power, the opening of the trade ; and then judge for himself what reli- 
ance can he placed in their knowledge of the resources of the country over 
wliich they have so long exercised misrule. There is little doubt, tliat 
our exports could even now he amazingly increased, it the unjust restric- 
tions and shackles of these monopolists upon their own countrymen and 
tlie natives of India were removed ; hut in tlu* same, measure as the East 
India Company opposed the opening of the trade to o»ir manufacturers, so 
W'ill they oppose eveiy attempt to benefit India, u[)on which the increase 
mainly depends. It is fuithcr to he remaiked, tliat of the export of the 
above articles, few, of any one, and none of the three first, were ever 
attempted by tlic East India Company. So imicli for their wisdom as 
merchants; and if they are incompetent to discharge their duties as 
“traders,” for tlie exercise of which their charter was at first expressly 
granted, how infinitely short luu.st they full of discharging their duties n.s 
the “ rulers ” of so vast an empire ! To enumerate instances of tlioir in- 
competence in l>oth uouhl he eiidle.ss; hut I cannot omit one striking 
proof of their ignorance in mercantile alVuiis: 

Until within a few years India has alv\ays been supplied from China 
with tutenague, uith wliich to make their brass cooking-utensils. The 
acuteness of pri\ ate traders discovered tliat spelter, or zinc, U was pre- 
cisely the same as Intmiague. Alwut four years ago a small quantity rvas 
first sent out ; and this vear the exjiort will amount to above 8000 tone, 
value about ‘250,000/. Afn-r the piivatc traders had been reaping a 
golden harvest for aliout t\\o years, the East India Company’s buyor 
awoke fiom bis lethargy ; and an advertisement appeared for tenders at 


* It is rntlirr slngulnr, that nlthoiigh «c have the oro of fine as ahun/lant, 
fvicl cheaper, aud lalwur not much dearer than in (krinany , the EtiffliKhmamifac- 
tiirers should hitherto have hceu unable to compete with the (lorinan in the price 
of 7 iiu‘ ; for whilst the nriee here is 41/. per ton, it ean he bought in Germany at 
-0/. per ton. I cau only attribute it to the heavy protecting^ duly of *28/. per ton 
on the importation of foreign /me, vvhich prevents competition. Tlie dinerence 
iiuist ( 111 tlic pricovc ; lorl under>taud the rntrlihh manufacturer does not 
obtain more tli.iii a rciii uncrating |)rice at 44/. per ton . but thin caaiiot long 
rennin so. 
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the moment that spelter had risen enormously. The consequence was, 
that the East India Company paid 39/. IO5. per ton for it, — a higher 
price than ever had, or has ever since been given! It is reported that 
the export W'as suggested to the East India Company before any private 
traders embarked in it, but declined. 80 much for their enterprize ! 

If the Court of Directors are deficient in all the requisites for fair 
mercantile competition, they or their higher sciTants are by no means 
s<> in taking every mean advantage, which their exclusive privileges throw 
within their power; and the mention of a few instances will beamusing: 
As managers of the iin}X)rts of private traders, they are not content with 
charging a heavy perieiiiage, varying from one and a halt to lour per 
cent., according to the article, but they also exact one quarter per cent, 
under the head of fees. To what piir|K)se this is ajiplied 1 never could 
Icain. That it does not go to the clerks,^ who have all the trouble, and 
to wliom no private trader would grudge it, is certain ; and 1 should he 
glad if any of your readers could give us information as to its use. Their 
charge of one and a half to four jier cent, is solely for receiving and 
paving over money, and is chargeable whether the goods are allowed to 
jiass through their sale, or sold by pri\ate contract. They charge rent 
iininediately after tlie ship begins dischaiging ; and although they take 
‘loinetinics three w'oeks to get tlie goods out, the owners must nevertheless 
pay rent from tin* time they begin to unload licr. On the arrival of the 
goods in their warehouse, they are taken out ot their packages ; and, in 
the case of piece-goods, they modestly appropriate the trunks, and 
wrappers of bales to their own use; and if the owmer wants to export 
his own goods, after once they aic opein'd, he must ])ay the Honourable 
F.ast India Coirijiany for fresh trunks ami new wrappers, charged at a 
most exorbitant price, I can give no other name to this than robbery, 
as to the importer, and a heavy exaction upon the exporter. 

If a trader wishes to inspect his own goods, lie must pay 3df. to 6d. 
jicr jiackage, every lime he look^ at them ; the buyer that goes to exa- 
mine them, when put up for sale, inu-.t give, each time lie goes, I4;. : and, 
after having bought them, must pay l5. to '2b. Gd. per jiackage, lot- 
moiu-v, for taking them out of the warehouse. 

'I'lie importer pa>s rent until the prompt day; the buyer afterwards: 
and so heavily does it fall 011 NOiue articles, that an instance occurred of 
good', which sold for being chargeable with 19.s. ront^out of it, after 
being kept in the Avarehouse only four or five years ! ! When the East In- 
dia Conij^any were the exeluhive importers, (hey allowed goods to remain 
almost anv hmgtli of time free of rent ; hut noAv that private traders im- 
l>ort (with the exception of tea) infinitely more than the Company, the 
rent commences immediately. Those readers, unacquainted with com- 
merce, ennriot have an idea how heavily these vexatious extortions fall, 
nor how much of the trade lias left this country in consequence, and gone 
to foreign [)orts. 

In wiiat relation they stand to each other, I know not, but the East 
India trade is burthened by another chartered company, styling tliem- 
•selves the East India Dock Company, who .obtained an Act of Parlia- 
nieni to compel all ships trading to the East Indie.s to discharge in their 
D<x:ks, for which they formerly charged 126*. Gd. per ton register, but of 
which they now return 2s. Gd. per ton, if the owners do not load the 
slap outward in them. The West India Docks never charged so high 
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a sum per ton, and since their charter expired it is much less: \^ile 
they will unload a vessel in as many days as they take weeks in the East 
India Docks. Every other charge was proportion ably high; blit ifacbn- 
Bequence of its being discovered that the Act only compelled owners to 
take the ship into the East India Dotks, but that they might convey 
their goods by lighters to any other approved warehouses, a great many 
merchants availed themselves of this saving clause, and then the Gentle- 
men Directors of the East India Docks thought proper to reduce some of 
their rates. Thank heaven, this giievance will die a natural death in a 
very few years ; for our ministers are too wi.se to shackle commerce with 
any more of these hari)y companies. • 

In conclusion, I have only to observe, that the trade to the East Indies 
has risen to its present importance, not hy the means of the East India 
Company, l)ut in spite of it ; and that its further and almost infinite ex- 
tension is sure to follow the abolition of their charter. As tliat period, 
however, is somi'wliat distant, let us hope that Parliament will prepare 
us for the meridian blaze of this sun of our commerce, liy a curtailment 
of the chartered abuses which noiv obscure its beaips. 


NOir, or THE EritTon. 

We are gratified at the testimon) borne to the utility of our labours, even at 
this earlv period, l»y our iiitelliirtiit ( orre^pondent : and we feel persuaded^ that 
the powcrlul H-.si>ilrtTue rcndt*redhy the expovureof lads like those coiitmped iu 
his ]Te>ious iiiTu’les «in tiu* 'IV.i M\>n<n«ol\, .is uell as in the present, mustcou* 
tribute cssentia\l\ to dispel the ignoianee and delusion that so gencr.ally prevail 
on the siiiijert of K.ast Indian allairs. I.et him but persevere in his useful expo- 
snre of the thousand abuses to which this overgrown monopoly has given rise- 
he may always rcU on ourzealons eo-uperation, and be will deserve the thanks 
t.f liis fellow-coiiiitt)nien in addition b) the consolatory approbation of his own 
coubcienve. 


AN INDIAN NJGHT AND MORNING. 

Tiir Moon was duikly shrouded, — chilling r.ain 
I'Vll on the gi()\e with melancholy sound, — 

'Pile ,jack.Tir.s pieicing cry, — the voice profound 
Of Oang.iV rolling wave, and .sluieks of pain. 

Came on the midnight blast! — Hill, vale, and plain, 

Wei c in impeiietiahle gloom o’ercast; 

Save when the lilfiil meteor glimmered past, 

Or the blue lightning luoeked the drear domain ! — 

1.0 ! wluit a gloiToiKs change I The lising Sun 
Shed.s his reviving beams ! The fragrant bower, 
llinging with morning hymns, — the stately tower, — 

'riie hepherd’s (juiet home, alike have w'on 
llis smile of liglit and joy. Fair Nature s dower 
Of beauty is restoied, and Pleasure’s reign begun ! 

D. L. E. 

I Tlii', bonnet was written at Illuangulpore, iu the Kast Indies, on itto't 
resplendent mornlni:, which succeeded a night of tempest and gloom. Thtse 
siuKlen (luin^es i)f weather ate mtv lre(|neiit in India, particularly towards the 
coniiucncement or clo'^c of the rainy sea‘>on. 
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LETTEa FROM BOMBA^Y, ON THE CONTROVERSY RESPECTING 
THE KNGINEKU CORPS OP THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

— It is amiiein» to observe Candidus sneering at Cato’s style of 
v riting, and to be enlightened by the following beautiful lines, taken from 
one of his concise and comprehensive paragraphs: ‘‘Cato (says Candidas) 
seems entirely to have forgotten, that by the new arrangements, another 
Colonel is to be added to the Engineer Corps,' to share those emoluments 
he mentions ; and which, be it known, will come out of a fund entirely 
belonging to the other branches of the service, and from which the present 
Colonel has received his, although the corps did not contribute towards 
it till of late, and then only about one-fourtli of what the other branches 
do.” Elegant composition ! admirable logic ! severe criticism ! alas, 
poor Cato ! all the world must pity you. To be sure, In v JiSTio ator has 
given C \N DiDVS a few awkw ard facts ; and I, Mr. Editor, with your 
permission, will convict C xNDini’S of publishing the thing which is not. 

If I comprehend the meaning of the above admirable morceau from 
the refulgent epistle by Candidus, it is this — That the Colonels of 
Engineers are paid a share out of tlie oft-reckoning fund, equal to the 
share of the Colonels of Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry, to which fund 
the Engineer Corps do not contiibute in the same proportion as the 
Aitillery, Cavalry and Infantry. “ Be it known,” then, that not one 
larthing is contributed to the oft-reckoniug fund (as it is still called by 
the East India House Military Secretary) by any one individual in the 
Honourable Company’s Military Service ! Facts are stubborn things; 
and this is an undeniable one. 

I’onnorly, certain sto}q)ages were made fiom the Indian soldicrs’pay, 

I t piovide them with clothing. The money thus produced was called 
‘‘ The Oft'-reckoning E’und and the surplus cash, after paying the 
(lolhing expenses, was divided among the (’olonels of Regiments. But 
the stoppages from the Indian soldier.V pay have long since been discou- 
limied ; and the Honourable Company now givi; the Colonels ol Regi- 
ments a sum equal to that which the former oft-ieckoning land produced. 
'Vliy then does the India House Military Secietary still call the donations 
liberallv given by tlic Honourable Company to the Colonels ot Regiments 
an off-reckoning fund ? — Why are not the Colonels of Engineers entitled 
to sbaie the bounty of their employers equally with the Colonels ol the 
Artillery, C'avalry, and Infantrv"? — And why, Master Candiiuis, do 
}ou publish the tiling which is not, tending to injure a body ol men who 
never injured you ? 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, to thank C xto for bis able and disinterested 
exertions, in favour of the three P^ngineer Corps: the best proof I can 
give liiin of the truth of his statements is, that His Excellency the Com- 
inander-ia-Chief, and the Government here, have reported to the Couit 
of Directors the impossibility of carrying the new regulations, regarding 
the Phigineer Corps, into eftect, from a want ol ofticeis, and particularly 
of field-officers. Three field-officers were required by the Commander- 

' From one Colmul aihled to the Corpii, subtract one Major taken away from 
tlic orps, aiul hoM uian\ (kld-ollicvrs arc aldcil, Mr. Canoioc'' ? 
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Letter from Bomhatj on the Engineer Corps. 

in>Chief a f>liort litnc a}(o, and tlicre Avas not one to send. There are 
now seventeen Infantry ollicers executing Engineers’ duties ; t^n are 
required to take charge of the Sappers and Miners from the Infantry 
officers; three Engineer officers were a few dayssince taken from executive 
duties to go on sendee, and no one to supply their place ; three officers 
are allowed by the Couit to be absent on leave in Europe, and not one is 
away from the Corps ; and there is not an officer to assist the executive 
Engineers, who have provinces ot several hundreds of miles in extent 
under their superintendence, and who have applied lor assistance and 
not one to relieve an officer in case of sickness, or any other eniergeney. 
If fifty officers were added to-morrow to the present strength of the En- 
gineer Corps, there would he full employment for the whole of them. 

The urgent demands of the public service for Engineer officers has 
induced the Commander-in-Chief and the Government, to solicit the 
Court of Directors, in the strongest terms, to augment the Engineer 
Corps; and they have recommended a greater increase of the field-officers 
than even proposed — hut of course it is the height of presumption 

in the Honourable the Governor, His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the Members of the Council, to pretend to know the wants of 
their own Government ! The Military Secretary sitting at a deskin 
the India- House, must unquestionably be a far better judge of what is 
required, than the gentlemen above named on the sjxit • they, indeed, 
can onhj sec witli their eyes, and hear with their ears; but the Military 
Necretary has resources within his ow n mighty mind, soaring above facts, 
ocular demonstration, and hard-earned experience. 

It the MemlxTs of tlie (’oiirt of Directors, and the Membera of the 
Board of ('ontrol, would take the troidde to read the despatches sent home 
by this (bwernment on the subject of augmenting the Engineer Corps, 
and he not blinded by gaibhal evlractsfrom them, made by any prejudiced 
or bigoted India-House Secretary, then they 'would know' the tiuth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the tiaith. 

'riirough your kind nes'j, Mr. Editor, and the publicity of your excellent 
Jouiiial, facts, which de'signing people have long been able to conceal 
from those in authority in l.eadenhall-strcet, wiP by degrees be brought 
to light. As (’ \'H) well observes, “ Can it for a moment be imagined, 
that the Court of Directors should, year after year, distribute prizes to 
tho.se Cadets wdio have distinguished themselves in their acadeniical stu- 
dies, publicly telling them that they will be posted to the Engineer Corps 
as a reu'ord ior their talents and industry, if the Court did not conscien- 
tiously believe they rrerc confening a high rew’ard C’ 

lhat the rew’ard i.s somewhat tmidv in its operations, wall appear 
from the tullowing lact: — l.ieut. Col. Brooks, the Chief-Engineer, has 
been loity-llve years in the service, and is now' sitting at the Military 
Board, with his Excellency the Commander in Chief, the Commandant 
ot Artillery, and three officers ot Intantry, — all of them far junior to him 
in the service; and yet the Chief-Engineer is the w'orst paid officer of 
the Military Board. One ot the Infantry officers of the Military Board 
is, indeed, junior ^to the three senior Captains of the Engineer Corps ; 
and the present Colonel Commandant of the Garrisod is also junior in 
the service to vhe three senior Captains of Engineers. 

^ , lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Bombay, Sept, 25, 1S24. 


F.vct, 
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ON THE SHAKESPERIAN ROpE URIDGES LATELY [NTRODUCEH 
INTO DENGAI,. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — Having observed your critique u|>on the Shakesperian Rope- 
Bridges, I wish to call your attention to the real merits ol* so ingenious 
an invention. 

A model of the first bridge thrown over the Berai Torrent in Bissen- 
pore, is now at the house of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce in the Adelphi, w’hich I hope you will have leisure to inspect. 
Mr. Shakespear has the merit of erecting tl>e first of these bridges in 
India, at his solo risk and expense. Lord Hastings, Sir E. Paget, and 
several General Ofiicers and Engineers gave the j)lan their decided 
iipprobation *, and the Government adopted it. The first bridge having 
st(Xjd the test during a season of unusual inundation, others have been 
erected. The elHciency of the department over which Mr. Shakespear so 
ably presides, is best proved by the celerity and regulaiity of the Dawk, 
exceeding all former example, and in a country intersected as India is 
vith rivers and deep ravines, frequently impassable during the rainy 
^t‘aso^s. The simplicity and portablcncss of the Hope-Badge, will render 
It a valuable means of conveyance at all times, and in war, it will })rove 
a serviceable appendage to our Indian army. 

I could refer you to the highest testimonials in favour of this ingenious 
slincture fiom the best judges of its utility, and it has been pronounced as 
unique by the fii-st authority in this country. As a fiicnd of Mr, Shako- 
spear, 1 cannot allow your remarks to pass unnoticed ; and I rely u)>on 
your candour for the insertion of this reply. Whatever })rid(‘ may attach 
to the Post Master General, results from a conscious feeling that the 
inijfiortant duties of his othce are discharged with zeal and assiduity, 
with advantage to the Government, and, 1 will add, with distinguished 
credit to himself. 

“ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 

1 am, Sir, your humble servant, C. B. 

Lomlou, Feb. 18, 1825. 

NOTF, OF THE EDITOR. 

M’o are not among the number of who, having stated one view of a sub- 

ject would deny to others the privilej^'e of stating an opposite one. We leave this 
unfair and unhandsome practice to the authoiities in India and their abettors. 
^Ve adhere, however, to our former ojiinious, not from obstinacy, but from a 
• oiiMction of their general accuracy. Our Correpondent has staled lus. Here, 
few persons will, perhaps, take the trouble to compare them. But in India, 
wliere Mr. Shakespear’s real merits arc better known, the valuable will be easily 
j^eparated from the worthless parts cf his pretensions ; and his new turbans, 
belts, hailg^es, and rope-bridges, will be each estimated as they deserve. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF THE PATRIOT HAMPDEN. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

^iR, — I AM induced to offer you {verbatim et literatim) an original 
letter in my possession, (which there is no reason to suppose was ever 
printed,) because I am sure that the name of .lohn Hampden will be 
acceptable to yourself and to a large pro}V)rtion of your readers, both 
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Oriental and European. It serves also to show that, in his military ca- 
pacity, he was regarded as much more than merely the colonel of a 
regiment. It is remarked, indeed, by Dr. Towers, {Brit. Biogl IV. 436.) 
that “ his activity and courage in the field, and his wise and spirited 
councils on the operations of the war, rendered him so formidable a rival 
of the Earl of Essex, that it was thought, had he lived, that Parliament, 
who were, greatly dissati.^fied with that noldeman’s conduct, w'ould have 
taken the command from him and made Hampden general.” Hume, 
also, not usually extravagant in his praise of anti-royalists^ says, of 
Hampden, that"“ his valour, during the w'ar, had shone out with a 
lustre equal to that of all the other accomplishments by which ho had 
ever becji so much dEtinguished.” 

No year is affixed to the date of thi.s letter, but it must have fccen 
written in 1642, just aftm the battle of Edgehill, which was fought on the 
23d of October, and in which Hampden ajipears to have had a conl- 
mand. ^^cars, an early and a very quaint chronicler of tho civil w*ar, 
published in 1644 his ‘ Jehovah .liieh, God in the Mount, or England s 
Parliamentarie-Chronide.* On the battle of Edgehill, (p. 194,) he de- 
scribes Coloncll Hampden "as leading a “ brigado of the army,” w^hich 
appears to have conducted “ the artillery and ammunition,” when, fall- 
ing in wdlh the enemies horse,” under Prince Rupert, “ he gave them 
a stop.” Again, (p. 214,) on “ the bloody ])ickering at Brainford,” 
Nov, 12, 1642, this chronicler relates how tliat noble and right CJiris- 
tian Souldier Colonell Hampden, being somewhat neare at hand, and 
hearing such hot pelting, came and joined his regiment with that other 
which was fighting, being Colonell Hollis, his rcginnuit.” 

But he (lid not live,” says his biographer, Towers, before quoted, “ to 
reap the icward of Ins valour, or to restore his country to the enjoyment of 
that libel ty winch he so ardently patronized and promoted; for he was 
tJlken off by a mortal w’oiind, which he received in a skirmislt with 
Prince Rupert, at Clialgrove-field, in Oxfordshire.” He was seen, 
contiary to his usual cu.stom, to ride off the field before the action was 
finished ; his head hanging dow n, and his hands leaning upon his horse’s 
nock. N<‘xt day, the news ai rived that he was shot in the shoulder with 
n brace of bullets, and the bone broken. His w'ound, after occasioning 
him to linger six days in exquisite pain, put a period to his life the 18th 
of .tune, 1643.” 

Tt is extraor(lInary that among the very largo collections of original 
letters in tho British Museum, written by Hampden’s contemj)oraries, I 
have not been able to discover one of his autographs. 

OtIosus. 

The Original Letter, 

Gentitmev 

The army Is now at North Hampton : moving evenry day nearer 
to you : if you disband not wee may be a mutuall succour each 
to other: but if you disperse you make yourselves & y' country 
a pray. You shall heare daily from 


Kcnih HamU' 

OM. 31. 

[On the Envelope.] 

For my noble friends Colonell Bulstrod 
Tyrrell Captainc West or any of them. 


Yo' servant 

J. 

Captaine Grenfield Captain 
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INQVIBY RESPFXTING THK work of two MOHAMMEDAN 
travellers, and rabbi benjamin OF TUDELA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

— T am not acxiuaiuted with any puhlicatiou so likely as the Ori- 
rntal Herald to afford some iiiiofmation which it would gratity me to 
obtaiu. I therefore ask your permission to propose an inquiry to yourself, 
or to any of your readers ^\ho may have occuj>ied their leisure among 
tlie literaiy antiquities of the E;ist. 

There was published in 173d a volume now before me, entitled, 
^ Ancient Accounts of India and China, by two Mohammedan Travel- 
U'ls, '\ho went to those parts in the Ninth Century: translated from the 
Ara))ic, by the learned Euselnus llcnaudot. AVith Notes, Illustrations, 
and Inquiries, by the same hand/ 

Renaudot was an eminent member of the ‘ Society of Jesus/ who 
died in 1720, aged 74. His proficiency, his truly laudable purpose, and 
l]ie rei)utation which he justly acquired as a cultivator of learning, 
eqxicially tlie Oiiental, are thus desciibed by one of his biographers : 
{Kouv. JJicl. Hist. 17b0, viii. 84.) 

11 se coTi<iacm d’Mjord aux lan^^ues Onontalcs, et il <^‘tudia onfiuitc Ics autres 
lanjrucs ; on pii'ten(l(iu’il cn poss^;(lojt jus(|u’k dixsept. Sou dessein ctuit de faire 
scTMi st'S (‘onuois-'aiici '. a puiser duns Ics sources primithes les vt^rilds de la reli- 
gion. Lf jrruiul (olOrit uvoit coinai Ic dessoin de r^'tablir cii France les iinpros- 
''lon^ en langnes Orientales . II s’dndrcssa itTAblx'' Henaudot, coinmc A rhomnie 
le plus capable <lc seconder ses vues ; inais le mort do co grand iniaistre priva la 
patne de ce nouveau service qu’il \ouloit lui rendre. 

The French volume, which I have consulted at the Briti.sh Museum, 
was published at Paris in 1718, and entitled, ‘ Anciennes Relations des 
Indes et de la Chine, do deux Voyageurs Mahometans, qui y allerent 
dans le neuvienie siecle ; Traduites d’Arahc : avec des Remarques sur 
les piiiicipaux endroits dc ccs Relations/ 'ITii.s work purports to have 
been a translation from “ the original manu.seript" found in the Comte 
De Seignelay's library ; the same, I apprehend, which Renaudot 
design.s, when he refers in another place to ‘ MSS. Arab, in Bibliotheca 
Colbertina.’ That nobleman was the grandson of Colbert, whoso 
“ niimerou.s collection of 1>ooks” is .said, in his Lifcj (1695, p, 224.) to 
have been enriched by “ Manuscripts out of Cardinal Mazarines 
Library." 

Of this MS. the French translator says, that its age may be suffi- 
ciently ascertained by the character it is in." He then proceeds, from 
circumstances which he regards as decisive, to assign its date to the 
year ofihe//<yra 569, or the year of Christ \ \73 /'adding, that the “two 
authors are more ancient, and that the two dates they give, — one of the 
year 237 of the Hejra^ and the other of the year 254,— -correspond with 
the years of Christ 851 and 867 about “ 400 years before Marco Polo." 

Finding in this book many curious particulars, it was natural to 
inquire whether reference had been made to it as an historical docu- 
ment. Mosheim, twice at the commencement of his second volume, 
{Cent, VII.) refers, without expr683ing any historic doubts, to Eusebe 
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Henaudot in his ‘ Relations Anciennes.’ Da Pauw in his * Re- 
chcrchcs Philosophiques siir les Americains, 1768/ (i. 212.) describes 
* TAneienoe Relation de la Chine publiee par I’Abbe Renaudot/ as 
ascertaining the practice of cannibaliara in that empire in tlie ninth 
century ; and adds, how that relation is con/irined by Marco Polo, by 
whom the manuscript could never have been seen. But, instar omnium, 
I find the historian of British India sustaining the reputation of the 
Relations Anciennes. Mr. Mill (Ed. 2. i. 355.) quotes, from “ one of 
the Mohammedan travellers wliose voyagc.sare described by Renaudot,” 
the account of a devotee ^^ho remained .si^tecn yeans in one painful pos* 
ture. Again, (p. 358.) he refers to the same work for an instance of 
Indian self-sru-riliw, with lioriible c rcuinstances of torment. 

1 will not, however, sligdit the maxim, audi alteram partem, but 
rather fairly bring before you a yet unpiinted opinion, which, upon tbo 
whole, disparages the authenticity of the Relations Anciennes. It is 
given, as you uill perceive, by a learned, but certainly an acute smd 
hesitating, rather than a fond and cjedulous, investigator of professedly 
ancient wiltings. Among the valuable manusciipts contributed by Dr. 
Birch to the British Aliueum, are the original letters of Anthony Collim 
to Des Muizenx, which I have before quoted. ‘ From one of these 
letters, dated ‘ Baddon Hall, Feb. 28, 1718,’ 1 co])ied tho following 
passage : 

31nce I have been in the country, I have roatl over the ‘ Anciennes Relations 
lies Judes et de la (’lime, de deux Voyn^eurs Mahometans, qui y allerent dans le 
U«n« sdcle; traduUes d' Araffc , with which I was not so well entertained us I 
expected to he. They are not only jejune and dry relations, and ahomiding in 
mistakes, hut, i suspect, are either wholly, or in part forged. For, first, accord- 
ing to the coiitessioii of the Fditor, dans cetles-n U reyne un air dc simplicity qui 
n'est pas ouUnau c panni les Onentaux. Secondly, both authors give an account 
of Christians who had hten for sonic time est.ihlished in ( hiiia; of which the 
Cldncsc history is altogether silent, as the.Tesuits and all the other Missionaries 
confess, who searched the Chinese history in order to verify the authority of the 
Inscription fuuiul under grouiul in Ih'i.'), wherein was contained a relation of an 
ancient establishment ol Christmn«. in Chum; and which seems calculated tn 
support that forged inscription. 

Collin.s refers, no doubt, to a relation given by the Jesuit Le Compfe, 
which I find in hi.s Memoirs and Observations on China, as translated, 
1607, p. 348. He (here relates how, in the year 1625, some masons, 
digging near Signan fou, found a long tabic of marble, which time had 
buried in the ruins ot some building, or had hid in the ground, so that 
no remains of it were visible. On the top of this stone, there was a large 
cr(xs.s liandsomely graved, below which there was a long discourse in 
Chinese character^, and other letters, which the Chinese did notund^r' 
stand ; they were Syriac characters. Of tliis stone he adds, (p. 3.52.) 

“ the Bonzes, who keep it in one of their temples near Signanfou, have 
erected over against it a long table of marble every way like it, with 
encomiums upon the gods of the countr}*.” What the Jesuit has given 
as “ tho substance of the inscription,” contains a theology conformed to 
the dogmas of papal and protestant churches, or what in conventional 


‘ See Oriental Herald— Vol. ii. p. 20d, 2.'’)7. 
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fipecch we call orthodoxy together with an account of the tonsure, prayers 
‘‘ for the dead,'’ and a hint at transubstantiation. 

Mosheim, I perceive, in the place to which I have already referred, ia 
disposed to consider this inscription as genuine, and a proof that Chris- 
tianity was leceived in China during the seventh century. One who 
feels any interest in the question may usefully consult his notes of refer- 
ence. It is surjirising, however, that he should see no advantage derived 
to the Jesuits, from a fraud, if really such, which gave authority to the 
tonsure, soul-masses, and transubstantiation. Renaudot in * An Inquiry 
into the origin of the Christian Religion in China,' annexed to his 
remarks on the ‘ Relations Anciennes,’ (pp. 83 — 113.) largely comments 
on the inscription, and maintains its authenticity, which is confirmed, in 
his oi)inion, by the two accounts. The first (p. 4‘2.) mentions Chris- 
ItanSy with “ Moliaiiiiiicdans, Jews, and Parsecs," as having perished, on 
the capture of Canfu, “ one of the most noted cities in China," though 
it is added, that they “ were there on account of tratlic." The second 
account (p. 55.) describes a conversation with the Emperor, who is 
acquainted with tlie principal characters of the Old and New Testament. 
He even has an opinion (and this seems a staggering approach to the 
.marvellous) on the question concerning the duration of our Lord's mi- 
nistry, a subject variously understood by the ancients, and which in 
\('ry modern times has been treated most learnedly by Mr. Mann, 
of the C'haiter House, and since ably discussed in an arnica collatio 
between vlrchbi.shop Newcome and Dr. Prie.stley. On the exhibition of 
a number of images, among which were Jesus upon an ass, and his 
apostles uith him, “ He," said the emperor y “ was not long upon earth, 
s( eing that all he did was transacted within the -space of somewhat better 
than thirty months." I will not intrude upon your pages any further 
quotation from this volume, liut rather indulge the hope of some informa- 
tion on tlio subject, which may either confirm or confute the sceptical 
suggestions of Collins. 

Yet give me leave to add a short inquiry respecting another work, 
■whose authenticity has been ahso disputed. I refer to that small volume 
oiiginally in Hebrew, first printed at Constantinople in 1543, since 
tiauslated into various languages, and very frequently quoted, — ‘ The 
I'r ivcls of Habbi Benjamin, sou of Jonah of Tudela, through Europe, 
Asia, and Afiica, from the ancient kingdom of Navarre to the frontiers of 
ndna.’ He is said to have “ begun his travels in 1160, and returned 
in 1173." I have before me an English translation in 1783, from the 
uriginal Hebrew, by the Rev. B. Gerrans, a clergyman of the Church of 
England. In a prefatoiy disscrtatioriy the translator concludes as to his 
author, from various incongruities which he describes, “ that it will he 
no unrtasonable conjecture to suppose, that he never left his native 
Judcla." Yet it is admitted that Benjamin was “ a celebrated Rabbi of 
the twelfth century' and “ though we cannot consider him as an cyc- 
'' itness of all which he describes, we must, however, consider him as a 
witness of what was said, of what was believed, and of wliat was read by 
the literati of those times ; and his book may be rerarded as a choice 
fragment or extract of many books and relations, the greater part of 
''Inch never came down to us." Can you, Mr. Editor, or can one of 
your readers, communicate any thing more satisfactory respecting “ Ben- 
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jamiii of 'riidel.),” and sustain his disputed authenticity as a traveller, 
Vi 'pr(xpr\u perKonUf “ froui the ancient kingdom of, NaY^fe^,t^^he 
frontiers of China ?” N. L. T. 


NO'iT. OF TIIF FDITOH. 

\Vc licfc to offi r our atkno\\lc(l;;mcnt^ to the learneil and Ingenious Author of 
the pneedius letter, and to pleil-^e oursehe-, to an early iiKiniry into the'suh- 
ji'ct of hih (luest»on^. We may eiiiliraee this opportunity of Haying also, that wo 
shall he extiemely gratihed hy the oicasional duscussion of similar litoraty qgifs- 
tums ill our p and leady on .ill (icc.isioiis to take such part iu them ^ thg 
extent of our iiifonualion and means ofriscarfh will admit. 


afary’s gravk. 

Oil ! who has e’er bent o’er the newly- made grave, 

W here sleeps, on its pillow, the dust of the brave, 

Nor fell his eye swolu hy the deep-seated tear, 

Though the bitterest foe of his life should lie there ? 

I low cold must his heart be, who heedless can tread 
On the hallowed remains of the once-revered dead ; 

But how much more emhitten^d the giief of his soul, 
W'lio, while the big drops dow'n his furrowed cheeks roll, 

Beholds the remains of the being he loved, 

Trom his keen aching vision for ever removed ; 

W ho placed his aft(‘Ctions, through life, hut on one, 

And feels that this hojie of existenee is gone. 

Thus n'crt thou, my i\Iary ! the star of my W’ay, 

Ihy light ever fthedding its rich beaming ray 
O'er the gloom of my jiath, until death swiftly came, 
With ruthless destruction, to cpiench the bright flame. 

Tn darkness thus left, I may w\ander alone ; 

But, alas I all the charms of the present are gone; 
i he thoughts ot the past yield hut sorrow and pain. 

And the tuture, no hope ot enjoynmnt again. 

Then, Grave of my Wary ! I ’ll sdek thee alono, 

Till mine ashes shall mingle in death with dune own. 


J. D. 
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j itter from a rengal officer, on the present state of the 

INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, Eeiigal, October, 1824, 

I onsFRVR in your Number for February, 1824, under the head 
“Home Intelligence,” that you have taken a very erroneous view of 
the Indian army; and as it may tend to mislead parents at home, and 
induce them to send their children out into this service, and thereby en- 
tail misery and discontent upon them for the remainder of their lives, I 
think it absolutely necessary that you should be undeceived, that you may 
do the same to the English public, and save yourself from the curses of 
parents and their oft'spring. It is very true, as you have stated, that the 
Bengal army had long bi.en sufl'ering under an almost total stagnation of 
all hope of advancement, and in a state of mind fatal to the true interests 
of the Government and the happiness of the officers ; but this state is far 
from being ameliorated by the new arrangements : it is, on the contrary, 
rather increased, and we are almost driven to despair. 

It is true that a few individuals have derived immediate benefit by the 
promotion occasioned by an increase of thirty-five colonels to the army 
and two captains to each regiment of the old system, hut the rise to co- 
lonel of a regiment is considerably proti acted, as the retiring fund of 
colonels is so much reduced that they will now remain at the heads of 
their regiments, and nothing hut death can give a step to the Line. We 
have no other increase of officers ; the additional captain to each regiment 
1 .S taken from the lieutenants, and we liavc bul ten to each regiment. 
How you could have been so far deceived as to have stated that every 
cadet, of each branch of the service, wlnm ho fiist enters it, is w ithin 
twenty-three ste])R of being a full colonel <if a regiment, I am at a loss to 
conceive; the fact is w ulely difterent, he has twenty steps to rise in his 
regiment to the rank of major, and he has then to rise, in the Line, through 
seventy majors and seventy lieutenant-colonels, ere he reaches the head 
ol a regiment ; and I am thoroughly well convinced there is no ensign 
now in the service that can ever hope, under the present arrangement, 
to live to see that rank. 

1 have l)een twenty years in the .sendee, and entered it when there was 
such a scarcity of officers that I joined my regiment l.dth lieutenant ; yet 
1 was, at the end of nineteen years, junior captain, after having seen 
eight regiments added to the e.stabli.shment, and cannot even now hope to 
live to rise to the rank of colonel of a regiment. When the regiments were 
in hattalion.s, if one battalion went on service, and the other remained 
unemployed, it still gave a chance of promotion to the whole, and thereby 
prevented the supersessions that must now take place in the unfortunate 
regiments that are, frgm distance, or want of confidence in the talents of 
their commanders, kept in the background ; besides tlie jealousy and 
discontent occasioned by being superseded by officer, s, formerly in the same 
regiment, who were our juniors. If the arrangeir|ents had been carried 
into eftect by removing all the officers of the army, and giving them their 
proper standing, it w ould have occasioned less general discoulent ; but 
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still, as regards the rise to the rank of colonel, it would have been the 
same. 

I know not what can alleviate the feelings of despair w'hich at preseftl 
possess us, exfu'pt a very large increase to the arniy,^ and which shortly 
must take [>lace, if we ever intend to remain at peace in this country; but 
even that will be no consolation to the unfortunate wretches who are des- 
tined to enter this service after huch increase has taken place. — We re- 
quire, Sir, veteran battalions to remove those unlit for the active duties of 
their profession, and who cannot be employed, yet keep those from the 
chances of the service who can ; and, also, that the vacancies in regiments, 
occasioned by those on the General Staff, should be filled up by supernu- 
meraries, and not oblige the unfortunate ones present with their regiments 
to do the duty of the absentees; every captain or subaltern of a certain 
standing is now obliged to do the duty ol three, four, and six officers, and 
those who are incomjietent, from their standing in the service, to do tl^e 
extra duty derive ccpial emolument, from the absence of the seniors, with 
those who are obliged to do it. — This plan would render the army efficient, 
and comparatively satisfied; cveiy officer would do his duty cheerfully 
and with zeal, instead of considering it an imposition and hardship which 
he has to get over in any manner he can. But this is not the only evil 
arising from the scarcity of ofiicers; a much more serious one results from 
it: the Sepoys lose their confidence from the scarcity, and the majority 
being so young in the service ; this must lead to a want of confidence, 
on the pait of the officers, in their men, and you may fancy what an army 
must become, when thus constituted. 

In short, things are going on in such a state that, in a little tune, dou- 
ble our present foice will [irove insufficient lor the security of our country. 
We are fast sinking into dise.steeiu amongst ourselves and in the eyes of 
the natives, fiom an erroneous policy of degrading the army by every pos- 
sible means, instead ot upholding this only source of our power in the East ; 
for tbougli it is the interest ot the Civilians to decry the army and repre- 
present it as unimportant in the administration of this country, it is only 
the most bigoted ignorance that does not see and feel that our existence 
as a government, »‘ven for an hour, depends solely upon the pow'cr of our 
arms. The taleot attachment in the natives to our system of government 
may do to impose upon schoolboys, or a corporation of aldermen ; hut ex- 
perience to the couti ary, when it will he too late to remedy it, will one 
day lull with tremendous ruin on the heads ot our confiding masters. — 
The present expensive and uncertain war might have been avoided by an 
increase, wliicli would not have cost above half of what has been, and 
must still be expended ere its termination, independent of the chances 
ot some others ot the Native Pow ers breaking out, which would show our 
w^kness in a glaring light. 

This country requires a Governor of enlarged, liberal, independent abi- 
lities, such as the Marquis ^\ ellesley or Maiquis of Hastings. Had the 
latter remained in the countiy for the next twenty years, with an increase 
of ten regiments, w e should have rcm.ained in perfect peace, and rather in- 
creased, than le.ssened the re.speet of the Native Powers.-— But it w^ould be 
endless writing ujion the military arrangements and policy of this countr)’. 
'V e must remain in the same state of degradation until the system of eco- 
nomy, carried to a certain extreme, shall show whether there is any spirit, 
as w'ell ns lecling. left in the Bengal armr. 

An Indiax OiriCER, 
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remarks on professor lee’s vindication of his edition 
OF Jones’s Persian grammar.* 

Tun vindication of Professor Lee of the eighth edition of the Persian 
Grammar of Sir William Jones, from the severe castigation inflicted on it 
bv the author of an article in the “ Critical Researches in Philosophy and 
Geography,” has elicited, as was anticipated in the notice of this work,* 
a reply from the latter. This unknown but pow’erful antagonist, far from 
shrinking from the opportunity for argument afforded him by the Pro- 
fessor, embraces, with pleasure, the occasion which it presents for dipping 
into grammatical questions that appear to stand much in need of elucida- 
tion, and to settle which will do much to “simplify the thorny paths of 
Oriental grammar.” “ If,” he says, “ to make intelligible what has been 
hitherto obscure; to render attainable, to the unassisted student, what for- 
merly required the aid of an experienced teacher; to shorten the labour^ 
by removing obstructions to the progress of the pupil, be ends worthy of 
pursuit and desirable of acquisition, to accomplish these have we steadily 
aimed in all that we have written.’* 

In tills point of view, the “ Remarks,” as well as the “ Critical Re- 
searcluvs,” will indeed be found of material service to the student of Ara- 
bic, as well as to tlie more advanced scholar, since they are well adapted 
to sweep away some portion of the rubbish with which the grammar of 
tliat language has been encumbered by preceding wiitcrs, who have in 
mmierous instances succeeded, but too completely, in adding difficulties 
^\lle^e they existed, and in creating them where none ought to have been 
met witli. 'I’hus, in the rules for the permutation of vowels, which arc 
rendered so complex Ijy their multiplicity as to embarrass the student at 
every step, we find no less than six of those given by Mr. Lumsden redu- 
nhlo to a single one, more simple in its enunciation than any of those 
wliicli it is adajited to supersede. Other instances of almost equal siUipli- 
hcation might be adduced, but the .subject is unfortunately too generally 
uninteresting to allow us to follow it into that detail without which justice 
could not be done to tlie clear and judicious method pursued by the author 
HI defending bis previous criticisms. 

In assuming these to l)e “ a determinate personal attack iqx)n himself,” 
Dr. Lee lias unfortunately been induced to carry into the controversy a 
spirit wliich is by no means adapted to asbist in the inquiry after truth. 

1 he learned Professor has even pursued this presumption so far, as to ex- 
press himself perfectly aware of the identity of tlie individual who had been 
long watching' for the opportunity of crushing him ; but we bav0 reason to 
know, that in this he i.s completely in eiror, the epithets which he lavishes 
on his supposed personal opponent being utterly inapplicable to the Writer 
of tile review complained of. To this gentleman it must, as he justly re- 
marks it ever will, be matter of regret, if, from a mistake as to personal 
inentity, he may liave been the innocent cause of another’s hurt, His 
principal aim he declares to have been “ to inform Dr. Lee and the public, 
Hiat, it he could not edtf a correct edition of a grammar, he was by no 
means a fit person to be employed as editor of Oriental translations of th^ 
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Bible and that his “ attack” was consequently induced by 2i, regard to 
the best interests of the Bible Society and the cause of missions. 

On this portion of the subject it would be tuduii to ofler ftbj^atioo, 
since space (ould not be aftoided to the arguments and facts by .whj^h 
alone it could Ijc de< ided. But we cannot refrain fioiu again expressing, our 
pleasure at the appearance of interest excited by this philological cot^tro- 
versy, an interest which it i»to be hoped will continue to increase, t^nd be 
svccessivoly directed to other Oriental lai»guages,in which Britain snOjt^at 
least rival, if not excel, her Kuiopcan neighbours. In this course offH^dly 
emulation, the liter of the “ lie marks” will not be found among the 
hindmost, since he proposes shortly to publish a Persic Grammar, in. which 
we trust that he will meet with sufficient encouragement to induce him, 
as he hints, to pursue liis career into the development of the principles of 
other Eastern tongues. To siicli labours bis pievious productions prove 
him to be fully competent, and lead to the antici[)ation of w'orks newly 
niodtdled, at least, and possesaing as much originality as the nature of 
the subject will permit, and not entirely compiled from those of preceding 
authors. 


ON THE LATE UllOKRS RESPKtTlXG liUEVKT RANK IN THfi 
INDIAN ARMY, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Heralds 
Sir, — H aving met with sevciid articles of intercht to the Indian anny 
In your valuable Miscellany. 1 am induced to request the favour of your 
insertion of the follow ing remarks ; — 

1st, The Comt of Directors are probaldy not aware of the great super- 
session many ot their olliceis will sustain b^ tlie late order they have 
tH*nt out, and which has appeared iii the Bombay Government Orders of 
beptember 1824, deterring the bievet rank of Captain until iifteen years 
after the date ot tlieir commissions as Second Lieutenants, Cornet and 
Ensign respectively. Many ot the Cadets who went to India twelve or 
thiiteen yeuis ago wme not promoted to Eiisigucies, &c. until two or 
three years after tlieii landing in India, abhougli “ de facto" as mncli 
in the service ot their einpluyers liom the moment they set foot on sliip- 
board to proceed there, as any officer of his Majesty’s service. Unless 
this order, therefore, ho repealed, instead of superseding, they will be 
superseded by llie King s officers tw’o or three years ; as well as by more 
fortunate individuals ot tlieir ow’n service, whom the late alterations have 
brought to the verge of promotion, in some instances, while those who 
have been twice the time in the service remain generally Third or Fourth 
Lieutenants, 

‘2d, In any alteration that the C ourt of Directors should thitik it fit to 
make, regard should be had not to injure those officers who, hcivkig #0- 
tored their service under the existenee of dillerent regulations, have a 
right to cx|>ect tire observance of them to themselves. 

dd, 1 am induced to make this remark, because the Court have alraady 
once before alteied the ranking of their Cadets, from the date of the 
season of appointment, tp that of their leaving England ; .thua dei»i3ruig 
every officer, not tlien a Brevet Captain, of from upwards of a year to a 
year ami a jj^lt rank ; but this new regulation defers it until an inde- 
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finite period ; it may possibly be seventeen, eighteen, or even nineteen 
years before some of the Bengal Cavalry Cadets of the seasons 1810 and 
1811 attain the rank of Captain by brevet ; and during the intermediate 
time, they will be every day superseded by those who have not heen half 
the time in the service, but will unavoidably be 'more fortunate in get - 
ting the regimental promotion. 

4tli, The leadibg principle of the Company’s service Has hitherto been 
understood to be, that a 'certain period of service shall put every indivi- 
dual upon an equality, so far as depends upon Government, and inde- 
pendent of adventitious circumstances ; but these repeated alterations are 
subversive of that principle, and make their service one of comparative 
advantage to one, and hardship to another class of their servants. 

5th, If the Honourable Court deem it expedient to assimilate their 
service with that of his Majesty, let the assimilation be complete ; not 
only in such particulars as are prejudicial to their own officers, and par- 
ticular classes of those officers. Let them rank as his Majesty’s offifcfers 
do, from the period of their actually entering the public service : until 
such is the case, do not take from them the operation of rules under 
which they entered that service, and wdiich only put them on an equality 
with King’s officers. At all events, if the Court determine that they 
shall rank only from the date of their first commission, let the operation 
of such a rule l)e suspended for two or three years, when it will not bo 
attended with its present hardship ; until it shall affect only those whose 
landing in India, and appointment as Ensign, Cornet, or Second Lieute- 
nant was contemporaneous, which has heen the case with those who 
went out since 1814. Those of later years have, in some instances, had 
commissions of even prior date to their landing in India; but let it not 
prejudice those whose misfortune has been sufficient in being kept out of 
that rank long after their landing, from circumstances not depending on 
themselves. If any one whose perusal this should meet, will refer to 
some of the Cavalry Regiments of each Presidency (particularly to the 
4th Regiment Bengal Cavalry), they will be sensible of the great hard- 
ship that the army generally will sustain, and to obviate which, in some 
degree, the brevet was originally given. 

6tb, So unequally as the Lieutenants of the Company’s army now 
stand, in different regiments, with reference to their actual period of ser- 
vice ; the practice of the Court should revert to the original regulations 
in use prior to 1820, as the only means of affording some relief to those 
who are unfortunate in their present standing, and "who have enough to 
deplore in not being promoted by regimental rank, without the mortifica- 
tion of being deprived of the benefit of that usage which would prevent 
their being commanded by boys. The latter will have quite sufficient 
solid advantages, in coming into receipt of regimental pay and allow- 
ances as Captains, long before their seniors, without tlie invidious dis- 
tinction of being put over their heads by the operation of 3. post facto re- 
gulation. 

In the hope that the Honourable Court of Directors may become ac- 
quainted with the operation of this late regulation, and that if so, they 
w'ill feel disposed to grknt the redress in their power, I have ventured to 
address you, and solicit you tq oblige me by giving publication to this let- 
ter. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

F. 

Vnentnl Hfvahl, 
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CONDUCT OF THE ADVOCATE- GENERAL AND THE BOMBAY JUDQBS|^ 
IN THE CASE OF MR. FAIR. , 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir,— In tlic article on ‘The Bench, the Bar, and the Press, at Boin-» 
bay,’ contained in your j)ublication lor bebruary, it is stated, that 
Mr. Norton, the Advocate-General, when directed by the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, to conduct the prohccution ordered by the Court against; 
Mr, Shaw, for a contempt, not only relused to do so, but had accepted a 
retainer for Mr. Shaw, to conduct liis detence, and had larther stated, ia 
reply to a cpiestiori from the Cldel Justice, that he did not “ consider 
himself, by any means, bound to proceed against those who might 
offend against the Court, unless specially directed by the Governujent.to, 
do so.” — If your information on this part of the subject be correct, it 
affords a more convincing proof, than any thing we have yet seen, of the- 
hostility of the Bombay Government to the Supreme Court, and that, to 
gratify their hostile feelings, they do not hesitate to sacrifice the pecgniary 
interests of their eniployeis, which it is their bounden duty to protect. — > 
You aie, no doubt, aware, that the Advocate-General, at Bombay, is the 
retained Counsel of the East India Company at tliat Presidency, and 
that a large monthly salary, as fixed by the Court of Directors, is regu-» 
larly paid to him from tlie Bombay treasuiy. It is also well known tliat 
the East India Company deliuy all Crown and Court prosecutions ia 
the King’s Courts in India; there being no fund upon which the Court 
could make an order for the payment of such expenses, as all fines im- 
posed by the Couits, in course of their judicial proceedings, are by 
law, the property of the Company. Now, as Mr. Irwin (another Bar- 
rister) is employed to conduct the prosecution instituted against Mr.. 
Shaw, by order of the Court, his fees in the cause must be paid by the 
East India Company, whilst their own retained advocate, Mr. Norton, 
(who would have conducted the cau.se without any fees, beyond the 
monthly salary of, 1 think, ‘2000 rupees, which he receives from Go- 
vernment), is employed by Mr. Shaw, to conduct his defence ; and this 
has taken place under the eye of the local Government, and we must 
naturally presume with its sanction and concurrence. 

How lar it is competent for any Banister to refuse compliance with an 
order of the Judges, to conduct a prosecution iiisup|xjrt of the dignity of 
the Court in which he practises, let the “learned in the law” deterinine; 
but it is obviously improper, if not altogether illegal, for any Barrister W 
undertake the defence of a party, when he knows, that a client from 
whom he receives a monthly salary or general retainer, must bear all the 
expenses of the prosecution. I think, therefore, that Mr. Norton’s con- 
duct on the occasion, has been at least unprofessional, if not something 
worse; but the conduct of the Bombay Goveinment, in permitting sack 
a dereliction of duty, when it nested with them to prevent it, is, if pos- 
sible, still more reprehensible. They well knety, that the expense 
prosecuting Mr. Shaw, must be paid from the Bombay treasury, if any 
Other than ^ Advocate- General was employed in doing so; besides, 
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what can possibly tend more to shake the confidence of the nathrea ojf 
India, in the power of the King’s Courts to protect them ag^nst oppres- 
sion, and afford them redress against the Company and their servants, 
than the proceeding in question ? A civil servant of the Company, com- 
mitting a violent assault on an officer of the Court, within its own walls, 
and when the Court was sitting; and the Advocate-General, the retained 
Counsel of the Company, and whose professional services are known to 
be at the disposal of the local Government, not only refuses to prosecute 
in support of the dignity of the Court, but undertakes the defence of the 
offending party. 

The line of conduct adopted by the Judge, in consequence of the 
misrepresentations contained in the Bombay Gazette, is not, I tliink, on 
a review of all the circumstances of the case, liable to the objections you 
have stated. 

There is nothing in the correspondence, quoted in the Oriental Herald, 
to show, that Sir Charles Chambers ever called on the Editor of the 
Gazette for an apology; on the contrary, it appears by the corres- 
pondence published in the Morning Chronicle, of the 27th of January, 
that the call was made by Government; and it is of some importance to 
notice this circumstance, because such a proceeding on the part of Sir 
Charles Chambers, had it taken place, would have been inconsistent with 
the dignity of his situation, but there appears to have been no com- 
munication whatever on the subject between the Judge and Mr. Fair. 

That there are many wrongs for which it is difficult to find a legal 
remedy, is no doubt true, and the wrong committed by the Bombay Oa^ 
zette against the Supreme Court, in misrepresenting its proceedings, is. 
assuredly of that description ; for if the Court had adopted the course which 
you think they ought to have done, the evil would in all probability have 
been thereby rather increased than diminished, is opposing the state- 
ments that appeared in tlie Gazette to have been libellous, Ueating the 
matter as a contempt would have been an arbitrary mode of proceeding, 
as it makes the Court prosecutors, jury, and judges, in their own cause; 
and although they would have been legally right in doing so, yet the 
exercise of such a power is so much at variance with the spirit of a free' 
constitution, that I believe there will scarcely be found an instance of 
any British Court of Justice having adopted it in modern times, and it 
would now-a-days be quite impossible to reconcile the feelings of En- 
glishmen to the justice of such a proceeding. The Court might, no 
doubt, have proceeded against the Editor or proprietors of the Gazette, 
by information or indictment, but the expediency of that mode, I tliink 
very questionable, as the present state of the Bar at Bombay, where, 
as you observe, “ party spirit pervades every class of society,” would 
have given the accused (in a case where the dignity of the Court, and 
character of the Judges were concerned) advantages utterly inconsist- 
ent with strict justice, and would most likely have led to an acquittal, 
under the influence of those highly excited feelings which naturaliy biaa. 
the judgment. I appeal to your own knowledge and experience, whether 
^ch a result might not have been expected, and what would then have 
been the consequence? The Bombay Gazette, m\)ported and influenced 
M It is by a member of Government, avowedly hostile to the Court, 
would have gone on publishing libel after libel with impunity, and there 
would have been no means of counteracting the effect of^ misrepre- 

u 2 ^ , 
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aentations; for the Bombatj Courier, being precis^ jr under the in- 
fluenoe nnd control, would nave either Joined the Gazette in g^ng P^b* 
licity to the most grofts and unfounded calumnies, or it would navd befeh 
silent on the subject, which would have had the same effect j the 
risters would have also joined in arraigning the legality and justice of the 
Court’s proceedings (as they had done on former occasions), and thijs 
the dignity of the Court would have been compromised, the character of 
its judges vilified, and the administration of justice impeded^ for ^diat 
Native or European in India could have felt confidence in its decisions, 
under such circumstances. The situation in which Sir Charles Cham- 
bers was placed, by the misrepresentations published in the Bombay 
^ Gazette y left him only a choice of difficulties; and I think that he exer- 
cised a sound discretion in claiming the interference of Government, in 
whose bands alone the press remained. How far Government may be 
right in the line of conduct they adopted towards Mr. Fair, in conse- 
quence, is yet to be determined. The responsibility of that measure, 
however, seems to rest with the Governor alone ; for had he supported 
the authority of his Majesty’s Court at Bombay, as it was his duty, and 
ought to have been his pride to do, the disgraceful scenes which have 
recently taken place at that Presidency, never would have occurred. 

“ That there were,” as you very justly remark, “omissions and co- 
lourings in the reported proceedings of the Supreme Court, in the Paper 
edited by Mr. Fair, calculated to affect the reputation of the Judges,” 
I think, with you, there is no room to doubt. Mr. Fair was called upon 
by Government for a public acknowledgment of these “omissions aad 
colourings,” with an a|)ology, for having given publicity to an incorrect 
report of the Court’s proceedings ; his correspondence with the Bombay 
Government, shows that he refused to do either, and we are consequently 
left to infer, that he must have relied on the secret influence of some, of 
those in power, being exerted in his behalf, or cared not for the con- 
sequences, whatever they might be. — What other conclusion is it pos- 
sible to come to, from a review of the correspondence in question ? 

The determination promulgated by the present Chief Justice of Bom- 
bay, so soon after his arrival there, to afford the protection of the Court, 
to all who chose, and had a right to appeal to it against oppression and 
wrong, and more particularly the helpless natives of the country, na- 
turally aroused the jealousy of those who had been long accustomed to 
respect no law but their own will, and to commit acts of oppression and 
wrong with impunity, whilst the measures he adopted to check the rapa- 
city of the practitioners of the Court, and to administer speedy and 
cheap justice to the suitors, were strenuously opposed by the Barristers, 
whose pecuniary interests were likely to suffer by the salutary regulations 
he introduced. The opposition of such a Bar, however, would of itselt 
have been feeble and ineffectual; but supported and encouraged as it 
was by Government, or at least by some of the most influential members 
of Government, it is not to be wondered at, that a party spirit against 
the Court was generated in the settlement, soon producing that open 
opposition and interference with its proceedings, w'hich it could not 
prmit consistently with a due regard to its own dignity, and the im- 
partial administration of justice. Is it not repulsive to the idea of inde- 
pendence in his Majesty's Courts to suppose that any man, or set of men, 
within their jurisdiction, however powerful, should be able to control or 
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injured and bppr^^ed/^ a British 'Court ’ and the Jud'g^es 

cannot be too cautious hpW they si^er any part bf its' fndeppddeilco, dig- 
nity, and legitimate' poweri^ to bO ‘eucrbached iiponi* Had & Edward 
\yest permitted f^raud and ' extortion to pass unnoticed, had he, in short, 
neglected his diity as a Judge, and been indifferent to the staW bf con- 
fusion and disorder in whidi ne found the Court on his arrival'at Bbmhay, 
or had ne never made public his determination to protect tjiie natives 
against oppression from any quarter, he would have continued popular 
with the ruling authorities there, and we should have heard riotphig of 
the dissensions or party spirit, which has of late prevailed to such a dis- 
graceful extent in that settlement. 

A* B* 


INACCURACY OF MR. ASTELL’s ASSERTION RESPECTING 
MR. A KNOT. 

It will perhaps be in the recollection of our readers, that, when the 
case of Mr. Arnot was last brought before the Court of Proprietors, the 
(Miairman, Mr. Astcll, who, on all occasions, pretends to more accurate 
information than those he addresses, said that the Directors had no 
officinl information before them on the subject; but added, that he had 
learnt, unofficially, that, on Mr. Arnot’s return to Bengal, after being 
burnt nut of the Fame, aud thrown hack naked and destitute upon the 
unliealthy shores of Bencoolen, the Governor of that Presidency had per- 
mitted him to remain in India; and that he believed he spoke the senti- 
ments of the Directors generally, when he said, that if this were the case, 
tliey would have no disposition to disturb such an arrangement ! The 
bo'Iownoss of tliis affected benevolence is not more apparent than the total 
ignoraTice of facts under which Mr. Astell, with all his pretended accu- 
rricv of information, laboured. The case was, indeed, the very reverse 
of tluit which ho endeavoured to represent it. Mr. Arnot had returned 
to Ih'ngal from Bencoolen, with the consent of Sir Stamford Rafftes, the 
chief local authority there ; and to prevent the possibility of this being 
called a clandestine return, he sent up, from the entrance of the river, and 
before the ship arrived off Calcutta, or before he left the vessel, the fol- 
lowing Immhle representation 

TO W, B, BA\Lr.y, tSQ. CIUCF blCRETARV TO OOVEUNMENT. 

Ship Wellington, Saugor Ruuds, May 29, 1824, 

T heg leave to request, that you will have the goodness to bring to the no- 
tice of the Right Hon. the Governor-General in tlouncil, that in conse- 
quence of tlw destiuciion of the Hon. Coiupauy’’j» slnu “ Ffwie off the coast 
ol Sumatra on the night of the 2d of rebruary last (the captain thereupon 
Ubtautly abandoning me to my fate), I reported the situaiion in which this 
event placed me to Uie Hon. Sir T. Stamford llafBcs, then Lieut.-Governor, 


Thct'e 151 yet another security required to keep tire Court itself iu order : and 
tnat is„ a Freo Pre»s, This would he cei^h^mly the open protector of honest 
-Old independent Judges, as a fettered press has been their secreb^nemy. 



Inacvuracy of Mr. AiteUs Asw tion 

and the highest local authority in that part of the Hon. CofTlttuny’s territo- 
ries, suhinitting myself at the same time to his disposal, fn conformity 
with his suggestion m reply, (hy a public letter, dated the 6th of Feb )1 trans- 
mitted, through hi 3 Excellency, a representation of my case to the Supreme 
Government ; and after a detention of three months in that precarious cli- 
mate, considering the very great uncertainty when my Memorial might reach 
Bengal, and having no longer the means of supporting ntyself in Bericoolen, 
however desirous ot doing so, until a reply could be received, I found it to 
be a duty incumbent on me to avad myself of the ^hip “Wellington” pro- 
ceeding to Calcutta; there being then no other vessel expected in Bencool6n 
for a long period, and consequently no pro<;pcrt of any other opportunity of 
leaving the settlement bir a very considerable time. 

fn following the course pointed out by the Hon. the Lieut.-Governor of 
Bencooicn, my only o)))ect was to sul)mit myself to the decision of his Lord- 
ship the llight Hon. the Governor-General in Council; and as, under the 
above eircum-^tanccs, no other mode presented itself to extricate me from 
the difliciiliics (it my sitnalion, but that of proceeding to place myself within 
the immediate reach of the Supreme Government, 1 hope that the above- 
mentioned Memorial (of date the 14lh of Feb.) transmitted by the local au- 
tliuritics of llencoolen, (b'taihng the haidships attending my voyage in the 
late ship “ Fame,” hasheen submitted to ihceunsideralion of his Lordship in 
Council. 1 now await the decision tlR‘r(‘un, cherishing the hojie, that in 
pronouncing seiitencf! on luy future destinies, his Lordship in Council will 
DC graciously pleased to bestow whatever regard may lie considered due to 
the sufferings 1 have alre.idy undergone. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your must obedient and humble servant, 

SANnioiiu Arnot. 


After a delay of ten day.s,'thc following reply, dated Juno 3 d, was re- 
turned from tlic Chief Secretary: 


TO MR. SVNDrORD ARNOT. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter <>f the '20th ult. I am directed to inform you, that 
Government docs not <-00 tit to permit you to remain in India. 1 am farther 
diieclcd to apprise ymi, that if you arc found withm the limits of this Presi- 
dency after the 1st ot SejUember next, legal measures will be adopted lo en- 
force your return to England. 

1 am, &c. kc. 

(Signed.) W. B. Bavlcy, Chief Sec. to Govt. 


The induidual ubo transmitted to us this closing correspondence, of- 
fers some reina’ks on the disappointment of the Briti.sh Indian public as 
to the result, 111 terms that deseive to be repeated. He says ; 


‘ So pooily liavc Ihey answeied to the expectations formed, and the reliance 
placed on their maiinaninuty to overlook otTences. Yet Mr. Arnot, no doubt, 
(Jill rig It to make the tiial, otherwise he could not have excused himself, 
am others would not have believed that Sir Stamford Raffles so much mis- 
took the spirit of tlic 0()vernmcnt as to rate it so much more favourably than 
It dcscr\cd. But vmH it even now be credited, that on the mere suspicion 
(not proof) of such a trivial offence as mentioning your transmission from 
imfia, your assistant and 5ucccs«;or has been itlc-allu impmoned.-^UUeally 
tra'uspor ed to Beacoolcu, like a convicted felon, and all the property he pos- 
sessed destroyed in consequence of the same illegal procedure ; that he has, 
m a word becu subjected to every thing short of capital punishment, and by 
the same lawless measures within a hair’s breadth of losing his life also ; 
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respecting Mr, Anwt. 

\ct more pimibhmcnt is sought, and he is to be a second time bani.sl)ed for 
the same odenre ? Would to God he were beyond tlie rcacli of sucli a cruel 
vindictive, persecuting spirit, which is only limited in its vengeance by the 
limits ofits'povrcr to indict injury — bounds which must be acknowledged by 
the most ruthless inquisitor and tyrant. Those who understand the secret 
springs of Government assure me, that it is the suspicion under which he la- 
bours of being sincerely attached to go nr cause, which procures him the ho- 
nour of this unrelenting hatred ; and that some of the men in power here 
would most willingly hang as well as banish any of your friends, if they could. 
Nothing less tlian such a feeling of malignity can account for their callous 
disregard of character, in making use ot such false assumptions as they do, 
in order to hold up Mr. Aruot as a proper object of public punishment ; and 
tlic manner in which their assumptions have been exposed, has probably 
drawn down on him a double portion of the disjdcasurc of these “ religious 
and gracious” counsellors. I say nothing of Lord Amherst, as he is under- 
stood to have sunk into almost a mere passive instrnment in the hands of 
sucli men.’ 

Mr. Ariiot has 7iot, therefore, been ]>crmitted to remain in Bengal as the 
accurate Mr. Astell endeavoured to make the Court of Projirietors believe. 
He has been compelled to return to England, under circumstances of the 
most aggravated cruelty, and after having lost his little a/ 1, by the 
burning of the ship in wliicli he was illegally sent round by the circui- 
tous route of Bencoolen. The following extract of a letter, dated March 
1 Itli, and received from him while the ship was on her way up the 
('hannel, and before he landed, has already appeared in some of the 
papetsS, and may be appropriately repeated here : 

‘ After bring lo'^sed about for upwards of a year and a hall by the unre- 
lenting per^ccution of the Ikngal Government, irom the time of my conlinc- 
nicnt in Fort William in September, I have the salislkclion of seeing 

in> sell' at last on the shores ot Enj^ud, to which the injured look for re- 
dress, or at least an asylum from ucspotic power. The judge, who at the 
outset of Its operations on me released me icmjiorarily from its grasp, lias 
already himself felt its severest stroke, with ciicumstaiiccs of aggravated 
cruelty, in the person of his son, who is at this moment compelled to seek 
the protection of the aulhonlics m England against the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of Lord Amlicr''t’s Government. Thus the venerable father, who has 
lately exposed himself to its Indignation, by suspending the shield of ICnglisli 
law over my head, is unable to protect Ats mew, against which the blow was 
80 soon alter levelled willi most vengeful force. By a singular coincidence, 
beture the sentence against me is fully accomplished, this other victim is also 
driven ,liom India by cruel ill-treatment, and the same vessel carries us 
both ! Could I have torcsccn this event at the lime of my confinement by 
Lord Amherst’s illegal mandate, I would have suffered all his aibilrary will 
could iiiHict upon me, by prison, cell, or dungeon, rather than seek protec- 
tion against him from an Indian judge, who is himself liable, if he give um- 
brage lo the same power, to receive a wound through his dearest affections, 
trorn which no law can save him. Such are the natural consequences of the 
incongruous union which the Government of Great Britain is continually at- 
tempting betw'een legal rights and the arbitrary will of an individual, who 
by indirect mctliods can paralyse the laws, or trample their organs under his 
feet.’ 

Whether Mr. Amot will be more fortunate in obtaining redress of in- 
juries than others have been, time will discover. We can only say, that 
nothing on our parts shall be wanting to assist him in the accomjdishment 
ol that object, if human exertions can effect it. 
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JiATBST LIST OF FALLACIES UTTERED AT THE ^ 

INDIA HOUSE. 

* 

In the short Debate which took place at the India House on the 
23d inst., there were a few remarkable fallacies, which we have not been 
able to expose in notes, affixed in the usual manner at the foot of the 
Debate itself, from the lateness of the date at which the copy is furnished 
to the Printer, but tliey deserve a cursory notice here 

Mr. Trant, who constantly affects to liave a more intimate acquaint^ 
ance with the secret history of India than other man, contradicted the 
assertion made by Mr. Buckingham, that the Governnjent of Bengal 
Avere in complete ignorance of the state of feeling in Cuttack until the 
rebellion in that province broke out. Mr. Trant, however, is himself in 
error on tJiat subject. We happen to know, that when the intelligence 
ilrst leached Lord Hastings, who was then in the field, it burst u])on the 
astonished cars oi himsclt and of all his suite — Mr. John Adam (then his 
•Secretary) and every other public functionary included — like a thunder 
cloud. It was not until the whole province was in arms, and Mr. Impey, (a 
name celebrated in I nd ian Annals,) the J udge, or Collector, had been obliged 
to Hy ffir safety from the tury ol an outraged and indignant population, that 
any effective measures were taken to remove the evil. But, if Mr. Trant’s 
position \yere the true one, that the Bengal Government did know of this 
af)proaehing rebellion, and yet siillered it to come to the crisis of open 
ixnolt, they \vcre evim viorc to blame tlicn if they v.'ere in utter ignorance, 
being defended by injudicious advocates! 

,, ^1 that every one 'Vho knew the “ Constitution” of 

the Indian Government, knew that it t\as open to any mode of cominu- 
So may an oppressed Greek present a petition to 
10 . ultan of CoiMantiuople, when on his way to the mosque, and per- 
iiai)s lose In.s head tor his pains. Tlie question is not what communica- 
tions maybe made: hut whether such commuiiicaiions are well received, 
and piomptly attended to. ICveiy one who knows the “ practice ” of the 
Uengal Cu.vei miient, knows that the reverse is the case. Did not Rajah 
Cluindoo Loll attempt to send a letter of remonstrance to the Bengal Go- 
^ee?*d ^^letcalfe’s Assistant, and was it not re- 

n, d 1 ‘ Kobin.onsend a letter to the Bengal Government, 

‘ ns 111 not ^ iMted w ith the severest i>iini.>,hinent for his ofilciousness 'i 

Govornme.f Natives sending any representations whatever to 

I'verfli ’ ot I'.ngiibiimeii attempting it, when- 

tl... ■!. f r ^ directly to 

11 „ , ’ i! ^ "* "•xulil be fatal,) but they tremble 

tlilll Ivicnd • in' F "T ”1 •’"''a'® I®"®''® adtlressed to 

the Governmp t , ‘ almost every letter, containing reflections on 

“ f^r r ’ h’''"’'? paragraph intreating the indi- 

0 he ner!m, t® I'i® dearest friend the name' 

Itrson iroin «hom lus Jntormation is derived! Could this terror 
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(\li 5 t without some strong grounds? — No! — Nor would even Mr. Ti*ant 
venture so far to risk the prospects of his Bengal correspondents as to de- 
clare publicly in lijs place tUe.nan^e and rank of the individuals who told 
him that all India prayed for the recal of Lord Amherst ; unless, indeed, it 
was quite certain that some other Governor- General would go out soon ; 
and then it might be safe enough. 

Mr. Astell remarked, that the whole of the recent disasters in India had 
been attributed to the want of information ; which might have been 
obtained, had the press been free. “ But,*’ he added, tliis assumption 
had been answered by Mr. Trant, who said that the Government had 
abundant means of information. If Mr. Trant’s assertion be worth more 
than that of any other man, let it be declared accordingly ; but such 
assumptions and such ansAvers are best to be judged of by facts. If the 
(iovernmeiit have not siiihcient information, then are they to blame in 
suppressing the free use of the press. If they have sufficient information, 
then were they still more to blame, for not acting upon it in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the disasters tliat have happened. Let Mr. Astell take 
Ilia choice of tho two cases. Again, this Chairman expressed his doubts 
as to the fact of the 13th and 38th regiments being so reduced as had been 
i^^erted ; alleging, that had this really been the case, he must have 
licaid of it through other channels. The best answer to this is the total 
vant of accurate information, as to the case of Mr. Arnot, betrayed by 
the very same person; his assertions on that subject being satisfactorily 
(li'^proved by facts. 

Mr. Kdmonstone thought it a sufficient answer to those who attributed 
the late disasters to a want of free communication through the j)ross, to 

, tluit the most hrilUant part of the Indian Administration (under Lord 
M elle.Mov) Avas under a Censorship. 'I’hat may bo ; and yet the Censorship 
be ill no degree a cause of tho brilliant results alluded to. It Avas brilliailt 
ii) 's))ite of tho suppression of public opinion. But brilliant things can be 
(lone Avcll enough while the nations whose armies aehic'vc them are in 
(bokness and misery. The career of Buonaparte Avas a brilliant one — at 
least as brilliant as Lord Wellesley’s; and tin* ]»ress was enMaved and 
peivert(;d under his reign also. But does Mr. Edmonstono think such 
hiilliant administiations calculated to he either lasting or honourable? 

1 here is this circumstance also Avorthy of reinaik, that under a Censorsliip 
It I*, the Public alone that is deprived of information. The Government, 
"bo are theinscdves the Censors, at lea.st .see th(‘ matter communicated 
♦u tlie papers ; and may themselves profit by it, though the })en of the 
f I'Uftor prevents it going abroad to tie' Avorld. But, under the present 
odious system of terror Avhieh prevails, nothing that can seive the true 
mrurohls, either of the Government or the Public, is printed ; and total dark- 
ll(N^ overspreads the land. If the Din‘Ctor.s Avould consent, liow’ever, to 
iuvu judgment pronounced by tlris standard, and to adopt the mode of 
(.n)\ornmcnt under AAhich the most brilliant re.^ults haA'C been olitained, 
should be content: for then avc should sec representative assemblies, 
Iroi! trade, and a free press, which have each made England and America 
what they are, and for want of Avhich all absolute dcsjuillsms are so much 
behind them both, in every thing that distinguishes free and civilized 
society. 

Mr. Wa.sboToiigh was as unfortunate in his address as he had been on a 
f'*rnier occasion. His avow'ed object in rising AAas to show, that the laws 
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for the prc8« rn India, and those for the press in England, were so atrikingly 
similar, that they might almost be said to be the same. In both couq. 
tries, no man could print without a license ; in both the printer was obli^4 
to hate his name at the foot of his paper ; in both he was obliged to fur. 
bish securities for payment ()f fines ; and from both he might be hi^nished 
for printing a libel. ()n being (juestioned, however, as to some slight pobts 
of difference among all these remarkable traits of similarity, he feonfessed, 
1st. that in England every mnv who chose might set up a printing proa 
without asking any one’s' leave, on paying a small sum for the license; 
while in India, no man could do so unless the Government permitted 
1dm. 2dly. That in England, no man’s license could be taken away for 
any offence or by any power whatever ; while, in India, any man’s 
license might be taken from him for any thing which the Government 
there chose to consider an offence, and ids concern be broken up and 
mined w'ithout remedy. *Wly. That, in England, nothing could becou- 
fiidcred as libel which was not so pronounced by the verdict of a Jury; 
while in India, every thing Avas a libel which the Government chose to 
consider one. dtldy. That, from England, no man could he banished for 
any lilad excepting n blasphemous one, and that, not until after the second 
offence, each case to he decided only by n regular trial at law ; while, from 
India, any man might he banished \\itho\it committing any legal offence, 
without writing any soit of libel, and without any trial at law, but by the 
mere will of the Governing Body alone ! J’liese are slight shades of 
(liff(*rence certainly. “ Jhit,” says JVlr.Washorough, in answer to all this— • 
“ Aye, this is all very tnie: hut then, recollect, England and India are 
very dijf'crrnt We adndt the melaneholy fact: very different indeed. 
But the object of the woillry speaker was to show that the laws of each 
W'ere tii r. s \ m i'. How w’ell he has siKTooded, let the reader judge. 

Mr. Mills, a Director, after having heard all that had been said in 
censure of Lord Amherst’s weak arrd disastr-ous nreasures, exju'cssed Iris 
regret that no abler defender Irad appeared before himself: hut seeing 
this, he felt it hrs dutv to rise to protect an absent man! It Avas unfair, 
he thorrght, to condemn those Avho coitld not he heard in reply ! Often as 
this most absurd of all fallacies has been uttered at the India House, it 
■was irever nrore ridiculously introduced than here. To censure those 
wlio have not tire poirer to reply i^, no doubt, unhandsome : hut to say 
that no man's acts should he censured, except in his OAvn presence, is to 
adi'ance a doctrine more dcstrrrctive of the Avhole fabric of society than 
any that ever procer'ded fronr the mouth of man. If it vA^ere followed up, 
no man could ever In' called to accoirnt for any of his misdeeds, unless 
he chose ; for he nright ahvav-s remain ah.sent. Besides, all men are 
absent from all other men, except the particular circle by wddeh they are 
surrounded at the nionrent. Shall it then he treason for any but those 
in whose ])reserrce a man .stands to e.xpress eitlrer jrraise or blame ? Every' 
man in India must he absent from F.rigland ; every man in England 
(except something more than a hundred) must he absent from the India 
House Court ; and every man in that Court is absent when the knot of six 
or eight Directors sign their calumnious dc.spatches, or draw up ca- 
lumriou solutions on the conduct of their servants abroad. Are not 
the mcinhers of the Hyderabad Firm absent ^ Yet they are abused by 
every epithet that ingenuity could devise. Is not Lord Hastings absent ^ 
Yet he is censured in the severest terms. But the dead are even still 
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more absent than they : for they can never be heard again in reply. Yet, 
who in after days, will hesitate, in writing the history of India at the pre- 
sent period, to call persons as well as things by their right names, because 
they maybein their graves ? In short, if Mr. Mills'ssage maxim, that no 
one should censure the acts of an absent man,” were adhered to, it would 
shut the mouth of every man living, and do more to destroy all the good 
that the fear of this censure now occasions than any measure ever yet pro- 
posed . 

Though last, not least, came Captain Maxfield ’s brief, but certainly 
pregnant, remark. The motion before the Court was for the production 
of certain papers intended to throw light on the late mutiny in the Army. 
C'aptain Maxfield opposed it — he had only one reason, but with him it 
was a powerful one i — it was this; he had great apprehensions from such 
iiiforinatioii as these papers might contain passing into other countries. 
Here was a confession ! All the countries to which such information can 
e\er reach, had already heard of the mutiny and the massacre by which 
It was for the moment quelled ; Uumour, Avlth her thousand tongues, must 
have magnified and distorted this in every possible manner; and this had 
already gone abroad, on the wings of the wind, to every corner of the 
earth. The information contained in the papers would correct such ox- 
n'j:geralion.s, and give our eneniie.s at least the true state of the case. 
Hut, as if this truth would be more horrible than the worst exaggeration 
that had yet obtained current circulation, Captain Maxfield voted against 
it-^ being told I He would rather the Proprietors should remain in utter 
Ignorance of their oavu affairs than even run the risk of any other persons 
obtaining a correct view of them. We remember to have heard in India 
of a strange mistranslation in one of the Indian copies of the New Tes- 
tament, done into Bengalee by a Missionary, therein the passage, 
“ .bulge not, that ye be not judged of others,” was thus expressed : “ Be 
not pist to others ; lest others .should he just unto you.” Captain Max- 
lield’s maxim is the very counterpart of this, “ Do not obtain information 
Iroin otliers, le.st others should also obtain it from you.” What will he 
said of this at nil the Courts of the Continent — from Paris to Petersburgh 
— from Vienna to Berlin — to each of which the Oriental Heraldic sent 
hv Older, and at each of which it is no doubt attentively read ? What 
uill he said of this avowal : that the Papers respecting this mutiny, and 
the state of our army in India, are such as we should not let other nations 
see '' 'I’his reason for Captain Maxlields vote against their production 
lia^ already gone abroad into all the NcAvspapers of the kingdom ; and 
cannot now bo recalled. We have no hesitation in saying, that we believe 
this very avowal will convey to foreign poAvers more of that very im- 
pression ot OUT misrule, Avhich it Avas intended to prevent, than the pro- 
duetion of all the papers that ever Avere printed. This evil, hoAvever, if 
indeed it be one, re.sts on the heads of those whose measures have pro- 
duced it 
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. valuable notes were not long since furnished to us for ourpriy^^ in- 
forujatLon» as to the causes of the late ill-treatment of Lord by 

tho dominant party in the Direction at the East India Housor^but 
wiant of room, which delayed so niany other contemplated arradgementiy 
kept this also longer in our own j)osR(‘ssion than we wished. We are glad to 
observe, however, that the subject has attracted attention elsewhere 5 and 
.16 we aio happy on all occasions to co-operate, where good is to be d6no, 
even with those, who, in our estimation, are not always free froni 'the 
charge of doing evi/ by the advocacy of principles that wo dyem jtuU 
of tliat quality, we select, with some slight omissions, tho follow- 
ing Sketch of India-Houso Parties, from the TiiLEscopK, a .'Weekly 
Paper, that we took occasion to censure, for its unfounded assertiotns re- 
specting the use made of the Free Press in India ; but which we are gbd 
to see now lending some space, at least, to better purposes, and to the ad- 
vocacy of more just and liberal views than those which characterized Its 
earlier Numbers : 

Wo feel it to be particulaily expedient at the present moment'to draw 
public attention to tlie state of parties at the India House ; because the 
next month is the period for perlbrining one Farce and one serious Drama 
at this great Theatre. —The b^irce, which at other Theatres is the After- 
piece, comes in order of the I.eadcnhall-Strcet Bill of tho Playj 
and it is surprising how perfect tho Actors have become by frequent re- 
hearsals. * 

Thifj low Comedy is called “ Tlic Election of Six Directors,” to fill the 
place (d Six wlio retire every y«‘ai : — a very solemn and laughable Farce 
it is — something after (he faduon of 'Pom 'I'hmnb. Much of the pomp 
and cennuony ot IClectJon — Candidates ofterlng themselves, cap in hand, 
when they learn there is no one to oppose — as Lord Grizzle says of the 
mighty 'rhumb— “ they make the giants lirst and then they kill thom.” 

With regard to the serious Afiei -piece, it is of a very different cha- 
racter, and has moie of a regular plot tlian many Dramas. Its chief 
action conhists in ciujosing a (diairmnn and Deputy for the year. The 
election of the Chairman is, however, subordinate; an underplot coih- 
paryd to the main hu.sine.s.s of the intiigiie, which is to choose the Deputy, 
who becomes Chairman of course in .'>uccession. Sir George 
is sairl to be the Piincipal Actor this year, and expects to play th^part 
of Mr. Deputy with success. We confess wo are somewhat at ,to 
know AAliatarelds pretcndoius and qualituation.s Ibrlhis pre-einiiieotcha- 
ractor, a more unpopular performer in Bengal, where he fornaerly <ix- 
Iiihited, it is not easy to imagine. Indeed it u as as an A uditdr, geni^rhlly, 
that he cut a figure in that (piarler. A Baronet indeed he is, atid iio 
doubt a worthy one: but we liad always understood that this di^pi'ty was 
tho reward of Ida merit as Promjjtcr for several years hchin 4 
(0 a celebrated actor in the nnilo-Une, famed for versatility dif* 

ferent managers ; but not at all perfect in his part when h« ftppear^ in 
the impsing character of President in the Uttrlequinatle, called The 
Board of Conti ol.” 
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Secret Politics of the East India House, 

The late Mr. Grant, a civil servant ; Sir G. Robinson, formerly Military 
Auditor-General ; Sir G. Barlow, an’rf several others of less note, owed their 
rise in the world to Lord Cornwallis, the protege of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, 
who sent him out to India ^ Governor-General in the year 1786-7. Mr. 
Grant came home aboitCthe same time as his Lordship, in 1793; and Sir G. 
Robinson not many years after, when they firmly attached themselves to Iiis 
Lordship, and his patron Dundas. Sir John Shore’s (I^rd Teignmouth) reign 
was but of short duration, and he was succeeded by the Martjuis of Welles- 
ley, who was also supported W Pitt and Dundas. But, however Well he mi^t 
stand with the Ministry, the Marquis ere long incurred the displeasure and hate 
of die majority of the Court of Directors, among whom at that periodi Mr. 
Grant was rapdlv rising in power and influence, partly fi-om his talents aiwl 
industry (for he had a faur share of both) but chiefly from liis thoroughgoing, 
unquestioning, bigotted, India-IIousc tenets, with regard to the Trade and 
Government of our Oriental dominions. This virulent dislike to die noble 
Marquis arose from his practice being diametrically opposed to the theories 
of these Gentlemen. He encouraged the free trade of India, and India-built ship- 
ping; did everything he could to awaken the industry and draw out the 
rmurces of that country, and evidently showed that his view of the duty of a 
Governor-General was, that he should do eveiTthing in his power to forward 
the mutual interests of England and India, anti not confine himself exclusively 
to enhance the interests of the monopolists of Leadenhall Street by the sacr£* 
fice of every other obligation and duty. But besides suck heresies he had the 
hardihood to avow liis contempt for the opinions of his masters, and to pre- 
sume to think that the local Government of India on the spot, and aware of 
the circumstances, were fully as capable of acting and judging as the sages of 
the India House ; while they again looked upon the Governor-General and his 
Council only as delegated to repeat their commands. And though in these 
heterodox opinions he was supported by Mr. Dundas in the cabinet, and Sir 
David Scott, and a powerful party in the India House, they were not, on that 
account the less unpalatable to the orthodox monopolists. As soon, therefore, as 
Mr. Pitt went out of power in 1801, tlic delegation-system-men got stronger 
and bitterer at the India House, and Mr. Addington’s tottering ministry dared 
not quarrel with any powerful bodv. I^ord Wellesh'v’s unsuccessful campaign 
of 1804 gave a colour for liis recal, as, though Pitt liad come buck to power, 
he was not in his former strength, and Dundas was under a cloud. 

Tlie (Jrant party triumphed. Lord Cornwallis went out a second time 
Srtic India f and lived just long enough to act on his instructions and antiquated 
systems, so as to lay the foundation of the late second Miihratta war, by suc- 
cumbing just as we were obtaining the reward of our perseverance. He lived 
long enougli, however, to reclaim .Sir George Barlow from the error of his ways, m 
having so long and zealously co-operate<l with Lord Wellesley ; and Barlow 
turning round with all llic zeal of a convert on old friends and principles, and 
m an evil hour succeeding to the temporary government of India, completed 
all the mischievous plans of Cornwallis and the Grant party. Sir O. Hobinsoti 
came out as Ixird Coniw.illis’s private secretary and prime minister, and for 
his important services of three or four months’ residence, was rewarded with a 
handsome donation, and carried at no long interval by the interest of the party 
to a seat in llie direction. 

Tlie ministry of “All die Talents” were never strong, of, which fact no belter 
be desired than that they were foiled in die nomination of the Earl 
of I.auderdale as Governor-General by the Grant parly. A weak ministry n^ 
Cfssarily makes the anti-English party in the India House strong, while a sturdy 
cabinet, l^e Pitt and Dundas’.s, soon brings them to reason. Tlie Fox ministry 
showerl tneir weakness still further, by compromising the matter with this fac- 
tion, and sending out I^ird Miuto — an amiable and accomplished man no 
doubt, and much after the Company's own heart, but who Wd an unlucky 
propensity to be oti bad terii» with llie military, a class of people who are 
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rather useful in a eountry wliich stands in the i elation to us which India does.— 
He waged no wars except against the IVeiich and Dutch, and as the crown 
paid for those, tlie Company looked on as <|inct spectators. During his reign 
the Mahrattas recovercfi their broken strengtli, while their friends, the Pm.^ 
darrees, took courage, and earned their ravages within the boundary of the 
British territory. 

pAcry one remembers what a flame .Sir Cieorge Barlow contrived to blow up 
by his TTiisrnanageinent, violence, and pride, out of comparatively trifling heats, 
which good temper and prudence might have put down. An almost universal 
mutiny of the whole Madras army took place, and the Bengal and Bombay 
armies might have been almost goaded to have joined in it, through the singu- 
lar folly of urging them with useless tests and declarations, but that they pos- 
sessed better .sens(‘ and heller temper than tlieirwise masters or their misguided 
brethren of MaiJras. 

Lord Minto went round tardily to Madias, after all the miscliief was done, 
to mediate and do justice. By that tune the violence of Sir George Barlow, 
and a feeling of the hollowness of the ground on which they stood, had brought 
the mutineers to a sense of their duly, and all was subdued. We would wish 
to say as little as possible of tliose unhappy times and disastrous transactions, 
in wliieli it is impossible to deny that all parties were in turn to blame, only it 
may lie as well to notice that nothing more was heard of mediation or justice 
after JiOrd Minto reached Madras ; an amnesty, which might have served as a 
mo'lel for the beloved Ferdinand’s in 1822, was proclaimed; a long list of 
officers at the liead of the mutinecis were devoted to proscription ; and when 
courts-martial, actuated by an evident sense of the share which the follies and 
excesses of tlu* Oovernmenl had had in driving many brave and excellent sol- 
diers into downright and unjust ifialile rebellion, steadily refused to condemn the 
proscribed to die, tliey were turned out of the service en ma.sse, and sent home 
pennylesvS, The Cornw albs oi (irant paity were then nil jiovverful in I^adeii- 
liall-street, and the minivtiy of 1800 and 1810 was weak and distracted by the 
iiiU*stiiu‘ broils of Mr. Canning and J.ord ('.isth iongh, and their several par- 
ti/ans. Mr. Astell was the chief snppoiier of Mr. (bant, and they performed 
the parts of ( liuirman and Deputy Chaurnan to each other in frequent suc- 
cession. 

Wlien the penitent mutineers presented theinselvi's m England, and told the 
story of their crimes, and their palliatives, in regard to the (Government of India, 
the lofty personages m power disdained to give ear to their humble ^letitions, just 
as they now scorn the leeiainations of William Palmer and Co. and their credi- 
tors. Even the allegations ot civil violence, mixed up with the military follies 
of the government, the alleged packing of tribunals and juries, banishments 
and deprivations inflicted on icfraetory jiei.sons, all were urged in vain, and 
no man was more *ieaf to eomp-isMon and reason in this instance than Mr. 
William Astell, the present Chairman. But he and Mr. Grant were stoutly op- 
posed by a more bbeial set i i the Dneetion, who began to get the upper hand; 
the Pre.ss gradually enlightened peojiU- on the subject; and the parties whose 
characters and prospects were all at stake bestirred tliemselves. So the pre.S8 
and the parties aie now' active, and there can be little doubt but the same cause 
will produce similar cHect.s in both cases, only give them suflieient time to Work. 
In tlic former case, in the shoit ^p,le(‘ ot (wo vears, a total revolution of opinion 
took place upon this gri'at rnle^tlon, so (hat all the nintmeers, with one kcep- 
tion, (( ol. Bell,) who liad levied actual war on the King’s forces, were reinstated 
in t!ie service. Hie civil seivants, Mr. Sheison, Mr. Smith, and others, were 
replaced with honour, and compensations were granted for jversecution. All 
the surv’ivors had their grievances rediessed to tlie very letter. Sir George 
Barlow was turned out with signal and needless disgrace, and LoVd Minto 
superseded with as little courtesy. A more conciliatory system was resolved 
on, and tlie man selected as the best titled for carr)nng that system into effect 
was Lord Moira. Such a triumph to the moderate party at the India House, 
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^.ucli a signal humiliation of the Grant party and all their abettors, was not 
I asily to lie overlooked or forgiven ; and with the instinctive feeling of all base 
ami clopieable minds, Uie unoffending instrument of this just and rational retri- 
bution was marked out by that party as the butt at which to shoot their poisoned’ 
shafts. In tile low stale of huiniliatiou in which they for some time remained, 
they remembered w itli bitteniess and heart-burning their degradation and disgrace, 
and carefully treasured up the phials of their wrath to be poured out when 
op]iorumily would permit. 

l.ord Hastings’s system of administration resembled in too many respects 
that of Ltird Wellesley, while to complete the climax of his offences, it was free 
from the only part of the Wellesley system, which suited the taste of tliis amia- 
ble paity, namely, the jirecipitation and violence, the want of consideration for 
the fair lights and iiersonal claims of individuals, which occasionally tarnished 
ilir lustic of tliat Nobleman’s administration. Lord Hastings’s military rank,, 
too, was by no means in his favour in the eyes of those who clierished the supc- 
rioiity of the Company’s civil service as one of the most valuable and fundamen- 
tal prerogatives of monopoly ; his constantly declining to carry into effect 
absuid and unjust retrencliments, from the scanty pittances of the least favoured 
dass of servants — the military ; ins deference to the tribunal of public opinion ; 
and, m paiticular, his showing so much consideration for lus fellow-subjects m 
ladi.uis to call them togellior, to give them an account of the origin and coii- 
diitt of a war in which none could have so deep an interest as themselves. All 
these are considered us so many overt acts of hese considered aii 

(vmeiiig tlie nefaiious design of erecting the Oovernor-Geiicralship of that vast 
coluiii.d priijiiro into something more substantive than the mere trumpet mouth- 
jm re, or meclumical veliicle, tlirough which the high behests of tlie clerks in 
l,ead( nliull-strei't were to be issued to our handful of eighty millions of Indian 
subjects without discretion, or inodilicalion, oi delay! Lord Hastings may feel 
some cmisolation in thinking, that if he has fallen, he has fallen willi such men 
as tlie Ducclors, lalplinistone and Paltisou. The evil days of the monopoly 
]iaiiy are come in again, and Mr. Astell and .Sn G, Robinson again reign 
l-ords of the Ascendant for a while. It is to be hoped, however, tlial their time 
will be as short, and their defeat as ceitam as it was on the last great struggle. 


PA RI. I A M KNTA U Y PROCEED I N G S . 

Wi, had intended, at the coiumentement of this publication, to lnc]ude in it 
fiillitpuils of such Debates as might occur in Pailiumcnt, onthc subject of Indian 
Ali'.nrs, but our limits leave often pH’venled us; and we find, fioin the frequent 
<X'eunence of Debates at the India House, that the difiiculty is likely to be in- 
ueitsed rather tlian dnnmisbed. Of llic last, the Newspapers do not find it 
to iheir interest to give more than outline reports. Of the first, competition and 
ii\alr\' .are sure to .secure the most ample and faithful records; and as these, 
alter obtaining the most extensive publicity that the press Ciui command through 
dl the New's])aj>eis of the kingdom, are again Iransterred to the large collection 
^'f “Hansard’s railiainentary Debates ’’for preservation and reference ; there ' 
•ippeais to be no immediate necessity foi their repetition here. On the other 
liaiui, the very imperfect manner iii which the India House Debates are re- 
ported m the public prints, ofi’ers a sufficient reason for paying the greater atten- 
tion to them in a publication cvpiessly devoted to the consideration of Indian 
AlHirs. Uns explanation will account for our not doing more than adverting' 
to what may transpire in Parliament from time to time, vvlien coramenl and 
observation on its proceedings are necessary; as the reader will be sure to see 
tile Debates in the daily papers long before we could print them here ; and 
oonfining ourselves as much as possjble to information not made publig tliraugh 
other ctonelS; aud only to be obtained UirougU the medium of tW. 
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DEBATES ON THE HYDERABAD TRANSACTIOiVS— 'SCENE QF 
AND DISORDER AMONG THE TEA BROKERS 
AT THE INDIA HOUSE. 

DiTRixo the late protracted debates at the India House on* the sH^lect 
of the Hyderabad transactions, the Chairman, Mr. AstelF, cum^ain^ of 
the great inc/mvenience of such frequent adjournments, as it w'a^ ex- 
tremely incommodious to the tea-dealers of the city to be kept' oUt of the 
Court in which botli the debates and the tea sales were held, and put 
into another room, not so convenient for their jHirj>ose 6 . We were then 
quite at a Joss to understand w'hy one room should not be as good as 
another for the business of an auction, provided each were large enough 
to hold all the buyers with ease. An occurrence which took place during 
the pwt month has, however, thrown much light on the causee of the 
dissatisfaction at the tea sales being held any where but in the accustomed 
place. 

To those who have never attended the Court in which the debates of the 
Proprietors are held at the India House, it may not be superfluous to state, 
that it is of the following form and arrangement 7 ’he body of the rooiu 
itself is nearly square, with a semicircular swec]) at tlie principal end ; it is 
extremely lofty, and is lighted by a dome sky-light. About one-third of 
tlic length from the semicircle, is cut ort Ijy a wooden partition of about 
three feet in height, forming a sort of partition-wall, and running across 
the whole breadth of the room ; this is what is technically called “ the 
Bar.” Within this barareseated the Directors, and the principal clerks 
of the India House, forming a sort of crescent, their seats following the 
semicircular sweep of that end of the room, and the ( ’bairman and his 
deputy occupying the centre of the whole. Without the bar is a small 
space continued on a level with the floor, and from tliis the scats for Pro- 
of India stock rise gradually one above another, after the manner 
of^^|neatr(', (except that tire ascent is much steeper, and continues to rise 
and^ recuile till it joins the gallery at the further end, which is near the 
roof, and intended tor the inferior clerks of the House, neither strangcis 
nor reporters for the public jiress being understood to have any right to 
admission, though it is granted to the latter as a matter of courtesy. 

At the lea Sales, which are always held in this rxim, the Directors who 
sell the tea by putting up the lots to auction, sit within the bar: the 
brokers and bnyeis, or those who bid for the lots, range themselves OB the 
rropnetors seats without. It is easy to comprehend how, in a tumul- 
tuous auction, which this for the sale of the India Company’s Teas always 
18, tliose bidders w'ho secure the front seats, can make their nods and winks 
much more intelligible to the auctioneer than their less fortunate bt^tfiren 
in the upper ranges of the back benclies can ever hope to do: and' it is 
equally easy to understand how much of this advantage of certain Vroxi- 
nuty w'ould be lost, by placing the buyers and sellers in a riom where all 
would be on the same level, and the strongest bodied men b^abl^to push 
thmr way to the front, and keep the weaker competitors behrn(>th^=^^ 

Hie reason ot all the tumult, strife, and contenliort, which oedm at 
these lea Sulwr is simply this; that the English East India Ckiirtpany, 
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following the same selfish and execrable policy which induced the Dutch 
East India Company to burn one half of their stock of spices in order to en- 
hance the price of the remainder, do not import, or put up for sale, any 
thin^ like tfe qtfanlitjr of ted which the constimption of the nation re- 
quires. By withholding the f»dl su^ies which they might afford, im- 
mense competition raises the price to tfn extravagant standard, and the 
duty is thus equally advanced, as that is regulated entirely by tlie price. 
The contest for particular lota is, therefore, aa severe as if the article was 
to be fought for instead of purchased : the result is a greater gain to the 
India Company, and a greater gain to the revenue on the small quaittity 
sold at extravagantly high prices, than would arise from a larger quantity 
sold at more moderate rates. But by this same process, the community 
of tea-drinkers, now including almost every individual in Great Britain 
who can pay for this luxury, are made to pay several hundred per cent, 
over and above the price at which good tea might be had, if this odious 
monopoly of the India Company did not exist ; to say* nothing of the vast 
consumption of British manuiactures, which the teeming population of 
China would take off from us in return, so as to be productive of mutual 
and reciprocal benefit. 

To return to the incident, which we have mentioned as throwing light 
on the dissatisfaction of the tea buyers, at being put out of the room in 
which the debates were holding by the tea sellers, and thrust into another 
where their privileged seats could not be commanded ; it is communi- 
cated to US in the following paragraph 

At the Tea Sale, on the 2cl of March, the business of the day was im- 
peded for nearly an hour, during which time the greatest uproar and con- 
(usion prevailed. The moment the doors of the sale room were opened in 
Uie niprning, the junior brokers took their seats on the benches which have, 
hitherto, been exclusively occupied by the oldest and wealthiest brokers, and 
such is the value of these, from tlicir contiguity to the Chairman, that a seat 
has been sold at from 300/. to oOO/. The original occupants alleged, that cus- 
tom and purchase had given lliem an indisputable right; on the other hand, 
the juniors contended, that no part of a public sale room could be made pri- 
vate property, and that as they nad been excluded for a series of yeailf |rom 
all participation of the thousand jxiunds per annum, granted by the Company 
to the oldest brokers, to print tea books, which enabled them, in a great mea- 
sure, to monopolize the trade, they were determined to vindicate their rights, 
having repeatedly pciitioned the old brokers and the Company without eSect. 
The Chairman (J. Masterraann, Esq.), on being appealed to, stated— he 
could not interfere with respect to the seats ; that there could be no doubt they 
were open to all brokers indiscriminatelv ; but he w ould inquire into the way 
the 1000/. per an. was a^ropriated, and endeavour to see justice done to the 
complainants. Messrs Twining and Gibbs suggested the necessity of the 
Company's enlarging the sale room, and arranging the seats more fairly, 
giving the oldest urokers the priority of choice; instead of the former prac- 
tice ol ^llii^ the seats vrhen vacated, or transmitting them to their sons or 
pariqers. This proposition was received with applause by the trade, and. 
under the promise of the Chairman representing the case to the Board, and 
the expectation of the oldest brokers cominginto the arrangement, tlie junior 
brokets surrendered their seats. 

TUir grant of a thousand a year to brokers, for the purpose of printing 
^h«U tea books, must of coun* come out of the Company's East India 
stock : yet, oven the Directw himself, who presided at the Sale, seemed 
quite i^onuit both of the great itself, and of the manner^itf ivhich it was 

H 
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applied ! How many other profligate misapplications of the Proj>rietom’ 
money may be made in the same secift manner (secret at least to the 
Director in question, and no doubt to hundreds of other Pj*oprietor» ai 
■w'ell as himself) it would be impossible to say ! 

There is something amusing in the notion of a knot of young tea brokers 
coming into a sale-room and expressing their determination “ to vindicate 
their rights/' If tliey would do this eftcctually, it must be not in acon^ 
tention about a front or a back scat in a sale-room, but in an appeal to 
Parliament and the Nation, detailing all the iniquities of the Eafet India 
monopoly of lea, exposing their malpiactices and evasions of the law ak ft 
stands, pioving the evils to the whole community of the present abomi- 
nable monofioly, and demanding the destruction ot their charter that the 
public at large may paiticipate in the benefits of a free trade. Let theiji 
“ vindicate their lights” after this manner; and the community, instead of 
laughing at what must apj)ear to them a petty squabble, will sympathi?^ 
Ifitli tbeir demands for justice, and join them in enforcing it on the atten- 
tion of the legislature. 

The following paragraph has appeared in the journals of the pait 
month, and we cannot insert it in a more appropriate place than this : 

It is said in a New Orleans newspaper, that the tea plant has been dis- 
covered grow ing in Louisiana. It will be a gi eat advantage to America, if 
tins prove to be the case, and ])erliaps a still greater to Kngiand, by assisting 
to break up the monopoly of tlic trade to China by the Kast India Company. 


IMl‘AnTIAT. JUSTKE OF THE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 


In iho Asiatic Journal (»f IVbruary last, w.as inserl(‘d a letter under the title 
of “ Dr. I}iv(c’vUcpl> lo Mr. Huckingli.mi,” coniumiiig a tissue of calumnies, to 
wliicli lie liad allixed Ins name. A re ply to tins was sent lo the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, oquullv siibst.tnlMicd tty the ical sl^na^ure of tlie writer, m the confident 
expectatnni (hat ii would he readily printed mthat publication. It wtis re- 
fused inseition, and the follow iuj» leason was assigned for tins refusal, in the 
public iiotico to eonespundeiils atUxed lo that jounial. 

* The letter uihlressed to us hy , Jturkinahani. commenting upon Th'. Bryce* f 
teplif to him, we ha\e (icilinod iu'.erting for the following reasons ; — Ist.HeeauSe 
of i^s immodernte length • it would o«'('upy at least lOiGirrr.EX Pace.s iu the 
Muallcst t>pe ; 2dlv. htsause much of it is irrelevant ; 3dly. because it cootaiDS 
obnoxious retlectiuns upon other indiMduala and the Bengal Government. 
Whenever Mr. B. prefers making f)Mr,/o/o7ifl/ his medium of publication, itsh^l 
he as open t<» him us to others, provided he confine himself within reasoDfthle 
limits, and retrain from extraneous and nciiinouioiis retlectiuns.' 

'llic* reasoiii heie assigned, are not merely insufficient to justify such refufln), 
hut they are m the most inalenal pait untrue. 

1st — As to ^Mmnioderate length,” it is slated that it would occupy ElcirrtEJf 
T\m s in the malh'st t>pe. On a refeience to the Oriental Ileiald of the hit 
inomli, in which this same letter .appeared without the curtailment of\ Single 
line, It will he seen that it occupied less tliaii Lir.vFN Packs in a larger aitie 
tjpe than the \v\y tarf>ist ever used m the Asiatic Journal (lAing Primer); 
wfieieas, m the smallest size used by it (Nonp.mil), it would not have made ? 
single page moic than the letter of Dr. Biy ce himself, (5i) as inserted in the 
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s^mc* publication ! The Convention ofTrade (more than half a page) was op- 
tional to the Editor to print or not, as he thought proper ; and the Postscript 
occupying three pages in the Oriental Herald, was not sent to the Asiatic 
Journal at all ; so that there is no escape for it, from the alternative of gross 
ignorance as to a matter of space to be occupied by a certain portion of manu- 
script copy, or wilful perversion of the truth. ITie Editor may take his choice 
of the alternative. 

2dly. — lie says much of it was irrelevant. Tliat is a matter of opinion 
only: but a reference to the letter itself will show that it did not contain^a 
Single paragraph that was not strictly confined to a refutation of Dr. Bryce’s 
calumnies. 

3dly.r— It contained “obnoxious” reflect ona upon other individuals, and 
upon the Bengal Uovernment ! — No doubt, all leflections on the misconduct of 
men are “obnoxious” to the individuals complained of; as what we are now 
saying will no doubt he to the Editor of the Asiatic Journal ; but if reflections 
being “obnoxious,” were a reason why they should not be published, then all 
censure whatever must be suppressed. Does the JCditor think that Dr. Bryce’s 
ohsenations on Mr. Buckingham were not “ obnoxious ” to him ? Or does 
he suppose that he or any man living can witness the publication of calumniea 
ag.iinst himself without pain? Yet this did not prevent the Editor from print- 
ing Dr. Biyce’s letter, though it served as an excuse for him to decline in- 
sertmg Mr. Buckingham’s reply to it. It was “ obnoxious to other individuals 
no doubt, to say that the proprietors of the John Bull were found guilty of libel 
and made to pay damages for uttering the very slanders which Dr. Bryce re- 
peats. But though obnoxious, it was true; while Dr. Bryce’s calumnies arc 
both obnoxious and false. Yet these the Editor willingly assisted him to pro- 
pagate. 

If obnoxious reflections “on the Bengal Government” were a sufficient rea- 
son for r( |ectiiig a commuuiciiUon ; tlieu the Editoi must be as liostile to a free 
piess m I'-nglaiid, as he has so often u\owed himself to be to a free press in 
India. But lie prints in his own Journal the severest censures on the Bengal 
(Jovnnment, when uttered by Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Iliiine, and others, in the 
Court of I’ropiietors. llie censures in this letter were better authenticated than 
even these; for they bore the signature of the writer liimself, and were deli- 
berately penned and revised. >Vhereas the fonner dopemd for their accuracy 
entiiely on the fldelity of reporters. Tlie inconsistency is therefore manifest. 

To say that Mr, Buckingham may he lieaml as well as others through the 
Asiatic Journal, if he will eonline himself to reasonable limits, is to say what 
tlie conduct of the Editor disproves. His reply to Dr. Bryce, if printed in the 
smallest type, would not have made a page more than the letter to which it was 
ail answer; and while this .same h'ditor does not lake upon himself to reject 
the speeches of East India Propnetor.s, because of their being longer than he 
dqpins teasoHublCf (a standard of the most vague and indeterminate kind), or 
because they contain extraneous or acrimonious reflections, no one will he^ 
heve his assertion that the reasons assigned were the true and only reasons of 
his rejecting the letter in question. It was a triumphant refutation of every par- 
ticle of Dr. Bryce’s misstatements : and would have set the character of the 
individual he calumniated in a more favourable light than would be agreeable to 
the Falitor and his patrons : and this is a more “ rea.sonable ” solution of his 
objections than any that he himself has oflered. To sutler an injustice is 
painful enough : but not so painful as it must be to any man of honourable 
feelings \0 inflict it on another. The former is our fate : llie latter that of our 
oppouCjUt. We would not exchange lots wiUi him. 
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SVSt^lKUY OF TIIK I.ATKsT INTKI.t.KJKNC'K FROM 

OillKil (;on>TlUIi.S OF THF KASI. 


fNDlA, ANB* 


hKXOAL, 

4 ' ^ ^ . 

As we (l(‘siR‘ to make this Publication a record of Indian Histoiy 
worthy of being preserved and consulted for reference in future times, as 
well as calculated to gratify tl)e more eager interest of the present moment, 
wc think it necessary to state, that we shall not, after the fashion of mort 
fleeting journals, content ourselves with giving merely the latest intelli- 
gence that may leach us from different quarters of India, but endeavour to 
preserve the chain of events as unbroken and uninterrupted jis the irregula- 
rity of despatches from that distant countiy \^ill permit. We have re- 
ceived, by the last arrivals from all the Presidencies, intelligence up to the 
very latest date ; but we reserve the details of these to come in due ordfir in 
their place, and take up the series of public events at the point at which 
wc closed in our preceding Number, namely, about the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1824. 

We may take this occasion to repeat, what cannot be too frequently 
impressed on our leaders, that the public papers of all the Presidencies 
are in such a misoruble slate of thraldom, that nothing can appear in any 
of them but wliat is agreable to the several Goveinments ; so that private 
letters arc now (he only souices of full and accurate information i and for- 
tunately our connexions enable us to receive, from every part ol India, 
such details as could not possibly appear in the papers of that country, 
though they may he relied on for their perfect authenticity. 

We shall reserve our comments on the facts developed, until they are 
laid before our lenders ; and to do this at once, and in tlic order of their 
respective dates, we eommence witli the following [Wtions of a private 
letter from Dengal, dated September 25th, 1824. 

‘'I’he war which our rulers declared with such breathless haste, just when 
the season rerulered if impossible to prosecute it ellcctiially, has riecessarily 
languished. 1 he expedition to Hangoon was expected by the wise ^opie 
here to strike tciror into the Court of Amerapoora; and they confidently 
hoped that (hr lorcr smt would cither obtain a peace from their terror, or 
he able to sui! up the river with case and conquer half the country before 
**October. 8ir Alexander Campbell occupies Rangoon, but the inhabitants 
have all left it, and he finds that without boatmen or floats he cannot get up 
the river ; nor m October can he march without cattle for his tents and 
amnninition. It is expected tliat Sir Edw ard Paget will himself advance in 
Decimhcr, from Sylhei, with a large army ; while another from Chittagong, 
under Rngadier-Geiiml Morrison, will probably penetrate by Arracan to the 
Irrawaddy lliver. I lear that our pro'^pecis ol some iiitercslmg, if not brilliant 
operations, will be baulked by the Runnnhs taking fright and offer infl' to 
humble theniscves. If (hey do timt and pay costs. Lord Amherst would be 
glad lu uet (unt ot the war, and ot llie distressing thought, ‘what to do with 
the coiiiuiy mMiinsl conquer,’ as if there were not abundant raaieri?d*.ff>r 
setting up iicw' Rajahs ot Rangoon and Princes of Promc. 

* Colonel Valentino Blacker has compiled a large map of the Burraan 
Empiie fium such niateiials as are in liis pusscssiun, which has beta atfuck 
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off at the Lithographic Press, very neatly indeed. Copies are distributed 
with the usual caution here, (no doubt, Jest the Burmahs should get any!) 
But I suppose several must have been sent home to the Court, so that you 
can easily get a sight of one.* 

‘If Sir Edward Paget should stay here to direct the whole operations of 
the war, or take up his post at Dacca, or some such place for that purpose, 
Sir Stamford Whittingham, I think, will be the General in advance. The 
Government vA'ant to keep Sir Edward here very much. 

‘ Mr. Adam, our late Governor-General, is recovering his health and 
strength at Kemaoon. He will come here in November, but will probaQy 
be obliged to go aw'ay to sea or to Europe in the hot weather, 

‘ V"ou will have seen the new Regulations which the Court have sent out 
in contempt of Lord Hastings’s despatch. They gave a Colonel to each 
Regiment, split each Regiment into tw'O, and raised the furlough and retiring 
pay to the level of the King’s service. Moreover tlicy abolished halP 
mountings, and gave command-money. But they added most positive 
orders, in a style more than usually peremptory, to abolish the whole allow- 
ances drawn by officers commanding troops and companies ; to abolish the 
medical allowance of Surgeons ; to place the troojn at Barrackpore, Berhamnore 
and'Dinaporeon halfbaita; and to modify all manner of Stall allowances. The 
Military Secretary, like a loyal subject, struggled iiard to get the orders of the 
hononralile Court obeyed : Lord Amherst was afraid to disobey them ; but 
happily Sir Edward Paget stood firm in the breach. He is independent of the 
Court in mind and purse, and his high personal character gave weight to his 
opposition, which I understand was strengthened by Mr. Adam’s letters.' 

Other advices from Calcutta represent this matter to have occasioned 
very sharp discussions in the Council, that reca! to our recollection the 
days of Sir Philip Francis and Warren Hastings. In suppoiting the 
new regulations, Lord Amherst is stated to have pleaded tliat he had 
come under a promise to the authoiities at home, to carry these reductions 
into effect ; an avowal which provoked, we are told, a very severe reply 
fioin the Commander in Chief to this effect: that such a promise (if not 
itself disgraceful) was at least more honoured in the breach than in the 
oliseivaiiee. And it is under.stood that if Lord Amherst had not yielded 
llie point, 8ir Edward w as immediately to resign. 

‘The result has been (continues the WTiter) that the command-moncy, 
llic promotions in consequence of the increased Colonels, and all the other 
B/umSf have been picked out and distributed, wliile the refuse of the Pudding, 
the part most dear to the Court, (the cuttings and clippings,) is referred 
home with some remonsliances against the injustice and imj»olicy of these 
measure', 1 The only retrenchments that have been carried into effect, arc 
tlie allowances of officcis coniuiandmg local battalions, who aie reduced to 
the modified command-money. I his was dovetailed into the regulation <m 
tliat head, and could not be decently left out.' 

'Hiero 19 a general impression that our forces at Rangoon had not yet 
come in contact with any consulcrable portion of the best Burmese troops, 
on which the enemy place ihcir chief reliance ; and that our skirmishes have 
generally been with a sort of irregular or local lorcc of much inferior quality. 
'Jhih Jsoeras to be confirmed by the accounts given in private letters from 
llmigoon, dated in the beginning of October, published m the Madras 
Gazette. They state, that there was a corps of 3000 men, specially denomi- 
nated “ warriors,” and some of them again assuming the title ol “ invuUiera- 
fdcs,” who generally remain about the person of the King. One of them, 

• Vfk have a Copy of thii map now in oorrpos»c8sk)ii, but caontA join la com* 
tneiKlin^ita iMQtness.—Eot 
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sent out to reconnoitre tlie Great Pagoda, struck with terror at the aight of 
our arms, came over to us as a deserter, and gave intimatioB of lui ioMBM 
attack on the evening of the 2 1 st of September. Tliey made their awroaphm 
very secretly, and commenced a desperate attack, but met with suen a sh:^ 
reception from his Majesty’s 38th, and a twelve pounder of the Madm 
artillery loaded with grape, that they found it necessary to retire ; having 
lost, it is said, twenty of the first class warriors in this bold attempt, 
which might have had a very different issue hut for the seasonable 
mation ot the deserter, which enabled our troops to be particuterly On Hie 
alert. 

The intelligence received at Calcutta from the seat of w'ar, even though 
softened down to the public through the medium of a fettered Press, 
is of a nature to inspire alarm in the minds of all acquainted with the 
tenure by which we hold our Indian possessions ; a tenure which will 
ever continue precarious, while the Government continues its present 
impolitic system of driving from the soil tliosc who, from national feeling 
and personal interest, would be attached by the strongest possible ties to 
British rule, and form a link ])etwecn the Governors and the governed 
infinitely more secure than that depending on the point of the baybnet, 
and that bayonet in the bands of mercenary Indian troops. 

It appeal's from all the information that the Burmese are not slow to 
profit by experience, how^ever dearly they may purchase it. As the Rus- 
sians, when comparatively liarbarians, by being repeatedly defeated by the 
Swedes, at last learnt how to conquer them : so whatever be the issue of 
the jiresent war, there can be no doubt the enemy will treasure up tlie 
knowledge they have acquired in this, so as to render future attempts fo 
control them fiir more hazardous. 

In a despatch of Sir A. CainpheHs, dated from Rangoon the 11th of 
October, we learn the ])articular8 of an attack made by Lieut^mant 
Colonel Commandant Smith, with a party consisting of 800 men from 
the Madras Brigade of the Native Jdght Infantry, 300 rank and file of 
tlie 28th and 30th Regiments, acco^ipanied by four camel howitzers, and 
and a competent number of jiioneers, on a position of the enemy in the 
neighboui lioud ot Annauben, on the .^tli of October. Nothing was seen 
of the enemy until the advance of the party to a deep nulla near Toda- 
gabe, oil crossing vvbicli, the advanced guaid were received by the enemy, 
who lay concealed under some trees and brushwood, with a smart fife, 
I rom this they wcic soon driven, and in tlic pursuit a stockade was 
discovered directly lacing the main road. Up 4 m this the party limited, 
to await the coming up ot the hoA\itzers and scaling ladders ; on the 
arrival of which, alter due reconnoissance, Major Wahab was directed 
to take tlio same by escalade, wliieh was speedily effected, the enemy 
however effecting their escape. Several .skirmishes took place at the same 
time between the rear guard and other detachments of the party* in 
which the enemy were compelled to fly. After this affair the troops 
advanced, and at five o’ clock arrived in the vicinity of Kikaloo, having 
during the march had several minor encounters with the Burmese, who 
liad erected breashvorks and other rude fortifications to imjbede the force 
advancing. About this time the guides aft’ecteil to be ignorant of the 
stockade, which was known to be in that quarter, although they pointed 
out the direction in which it lay, and as the road appeared to be good 
and leading directly upon a pagoda, which was represented to lie on 
tlie left of the stockade and to be undefended, Colonel Smith determined 
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purtuiflg Apd here, to ahow th^ impravemepta oiade by 

the Burmeee ia the tactics of European warfare, we give the following 
extract from the despatch of Colonel Smith : 

The necessary reconnoissance having been made, which the enemy allowed 
js to complete unmolested, and the extreme silence that had hitherto pre- 
vailed* induced me to believe that the post had been abandoned ; but, not- 
wUhstanding, as the lateness of the evening would not allow of any further 
examination of the enemy’s position, arrangements were made for assailing 
tlie place, and Major Wahah was directed to move forward in double Quick, 
with ladders to escalade. This gallant oflicer gave tlic clieciing signal, diul 
ihc 1st Division, with a spirit and animation I never saw siirpa^ed, and witli 
shouts of Imzza and dun dun, rushed forward to the attack. Tliis was Only 
answered by a round of cannon from the pagoda, which, until now, 1 was led 
by the guides to believe was undefended. The enemy in tlie stockade still 
observed a sullen silence ; not a shot was fired until the divibion of the 3 Uh 
and ladd.;rs had got well in front of their works. It was then that volleys of 
grape and musketry were discharged upon the parly at the distance of fitly or 
sixty yards, with an elfect and regularity hitherto unecpiallcd in tliis country : 
several of the pioneers, with the ladders, w(mc at tliis instant knocked down, 
toi^elhcr with the leading Oflicers ; and the men, coii'^equcntl^', from iho 
avriiil -and dotnielivc fire that fi ll among ihem, aiul the loss uf their Com- 
lu.uulingaiid k-ading Officers, were seized with panic, and lay dow n to becuro 
themselves from its lurther cttccts. 

rh<' lateness ot the evening rendered this first cheek nvcpaiable, or olhcr- 
wi^e I nncht have brought up the 3d or supporting divisiuii to renew the 
attack, Jhil to satisfy niyscll nutre thoroughly at this momentous crisis of 
our actual situation, 1 proceeded to tlie head ot tlie attacking column, and 
there 1 learnt from Lieutenant Shiel, of the 3d Light Infantry, who, in the 
ardour ofi^f'al, had moved forward wiiii some of his men, that Major Wahah 
had retired, his wounds not adn itling of his remaining any longer in advance. 
1 quickly surveyed the enemy’s wiiiks, and saw it had a parapet, tioni which 
bla/ed a continued sheet of’liie; under these circumstances I had no aller- 
mtive, 1 thought, left me. 1 must either bring up the 3d division, and renew 
the attack to the imminent hazard, nay, certainty, of losing all, or saving 
w’hat remained hy speedily retiogradin^ Ot two evils I insuinlly chose the 
least, and directed Lienteiiant Shiel to tile away to tlic lear willioiit noise or 
coiijiision. As soon after as possible 1 sounded the rclrtut, and the several 
panics, and such of the wounded men as could w'alk, assembled on the 
ground from which the rcronnoissancc was taken in the first instance. The 
firing of the enemy was still kept up trom three positions. 

On the first fire from the pagoda, Captain Ball, with 100 of the 28th 
lleginient, had been directed to move round liy the left, and endeavour 
to seize it ; hut on his arrival on the other side, he found it to bo strongly 
stockaded, and not assailable without ladders ; and Lieutenant Briggs, 
who had volunteered to conduct the party, in returning to secure ladders, 
was attacked by about forty Burmese, armed with long knives, Irom 
whom he only escaped by jumping down a deep ravine. Ihe order 
which had hitherto been preserved now utterly di.sappcared, and the 
whole corps crow'ded indiscriminately into one mass ; and^ bad not 
Captain Williamson, w'ith his division, lortunately come up in time to 
cover the dight, it is mure than probable the w’hole party would have 
been destroyed. The opportune junction of tliis OCicer, however, en- 
allied the broken foicos to readi a plain in the vicinity of the attack, 
upon which they were re-formed, and coutinued their retreat to Sotajec, 
without being followed by the enemy. 
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most gallantly, and their loss was consequently * coD^id^rabfe^fiaSL^ 
EirojJOatn Officers being killed, ind six wounded, -While 
peato^Hvate ivad wounded. The loss of Native Officers and^eioiplriti^^ 
li) wiled and 57 grounded. The above details require littHa dertrineiit^ 
but the account given by Colonel Smith of the formidable appeartWoe 
and syfeterOatic conduct of the Burmese, will show we have by no ntaettis 
a despic able enemy to contend w ith. They seem determined tO cKSphte 
eve^ry inch of our advance into the territory, and render conquest, even 
if we ultimately obtain it, but a dear-bought honour. ' ’ - 

On the reluiii <if Colonel Smiths detachment, Sir A. Campbell 
promptly sent ont another force under Brigadier M‘Creagh, consisting of 
about 4*20 European troops and 1100 Natives, with the necessary asrtiU 
lery, in the hope that the enemy, elated wnth their triumph, would hate 
retained their position. The Burmese appear, however, to combine Valohr 
with prudence; for on the arrival of the force at the pagoda, oh the 
11th October, they learnt that the Rayhoon, with his force, amounting to 
al)out300f) people, had retreated, the preceding afternoon, to Kaghahie, 
where he had a reserve of one thousand strong, and a much more for- 
midable stockade. The despatch of Brigadier M‘Creagh, in speaking of 
the scene of the previous defeat, gives the following account of the 
strength of the works then attacked : 

A pagoda biiuatcd upon an eminence, and slightly fortified, appeared to 
be the key lo ihei) poMiion, as it commanded and ovcrlooM both their 
stockaxles within very efl’eclivc nuibkcl range, and would, in fact, render them 
untenable. The stockades were of a very poor description, the defences low, 
and faced with crooked and irregular timber, so as to be very easily scaled at 
any point, even without ladders. 

This account appears to show% that tho panic of our troops, or the 
bravery of tho enemy, and not formidable position, caused this 
disgrace to tlie British arms. Th^rigadier, iqwn learning the probable 
place ot retreat of the Burmese Commander, immediately made a rapid 
inarch on Knghahie, tho road to wliieh was covered wdth felled trees ; 
and in some places .strong breast-works had been erected, which the 
rapid advance ot the BritUIi prevented the enemy defending, their out- 
posts successively Hying without filing a gun ; and on the arrival of tho 
adv'anccd guard at the stockade, it was found entirely abandoned, the 
barradM within it burning, and the enemy Hying in all directions through 
the neighbouring jungle ; the village, w hicli was extremely large^ boing 
also in liaine.sin seveial places. The troops upon this retraced their steps,' 
mid, without any fuitlier measures, returned to tlieir former positions. 
During tllis expedition, several ot the bodie.s of those who fell in tho pre- 
ceding actnin were seen fastened to the trunks of trees, and mutilated ih 
n most shocking manner. , , 

Auotbw despatch of Sir A. Cainpliell’s, dated October 12, communi- 
cates an attack made by a force under Major Evans, on the villago«nd 
stockades, ot Thantabain, wldch were occupied by the Prince of Saira- 
vvaddy and a large force of Burme.se; and after a very gallant actioa, 
(Uii ing which the pnemy attempted to destroy the shipping by rneaw of 
tire-ratts, the idacc was occupied by the party, without any loss on their 
part. Two of tlm Burmese Ministers of ^tate were witnesses UJ the 
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defeat of tlm the aedoa appean^liy tjto despaitdi^ to oonf^ 

cQDsidfirabJe^^cr^i W tl^ 

Un(kr4ato lJ)e \&ih OdtoW^ Sljr CaroplHjIl $tat09 ithe^]pcc«ipt of 
iufonoation, X^K tjje uoited etsength of the Burmao, Empire wa» coUcot- 
ing ia his froot^ under the eommaud of the Bundoolah,. who .was. possessed 
of unlimited, powers, and die whole of who6& immediate foUowers were 
armed with muskets. It was said to be the Chief's inteotion to attack 
the British lines in the ensuing moon ; and be had issued preparatory 
orders to those posts nearest the British position to cut bamlioos, andcdt^ 
loot all the earth-oil and cotton in the neighbourhood, for the purpose 
of forming fire-rafts to destroy the shipping. The grand depot for these 
materials had, liowevcr, been destroyed by Major Evans, and, therefore, 
tills plan of the Chief was considered to be disarranged. By the next ac-^ 
founts, however, we may e?tpect the particulars of some attempt - by tlie 
enemy ; and that’ it will be an imjiortant one, from the preparations he 
^^as making to ensure success, may be readily inferred. 

Prior to the date of these despatches, Tavoy, a port of some conse- 
(juence in Siam, had been taken possession of by a detachment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Miles. It appears that, on the arrival of the British 
trOGjis, a large party of the inhabitants rose upon the garrison, imprisoned 
the Governor of the Province and his principal Ofiicers, and, after a 
fiiiiart contest, delivered them over, with the place, to the Britisli Com- 
mander. Thirty-six long guns and carronades, 1100 muskets, and nu- 
merous other arms, foil into the hands of the captors. Paulang, which 
the Burmese had erected into a depot for fire-rafls, had been taken pos- 
.<>cssion of by a force under Brigadier- General Fraser, and the whole of 
the materials collected were destroyed. Mergui, a town of some im- 
portance, situated on the river of Tennesserian, had likewise fallen into 
the hands of the British ; and indeed it appears that, wherever the co- 
operation of the naval force can !>e obtained, our arms have been suc- 
cessful : but the expeditions into the ijj^terior, from the treachery of the 
guides, the w'ant of knowledge of the country, and the extreme difficulty 
of the roads, appear less promising of success, and far more dangerous of 
execution. Both the Rajahs of Tavoy and Mergui were, with their 
suites, taken prisoners in the above affairs. 

On the side of Ciitchar, the Burmese have shorvn a disposition to fall 
hack, having evacuated the forts of Tilayn and Doodhathi, and retired 
ou Muimipoor. Indeed, the policy they arc expected to adopt, is to 
allow our forces to advance, and then, hy surrounding us with difficulties 
which the nature of the country enables them to throw in our way, cut 
oft our retreat ; a plan they have formerly practised with great success, 
(’olonel Jones, commanding on the Sylliet frontier, had sent a party of 
troops to Tilayn ; but tlie country, up to tlie beginning of November, was 
still too much under water to admit of regular troops marching in pursuit 
of the enemy. 

Tlie following letter, dated November 12, throws much valuable light 
on the late transactions in India : 

‘ The Biirmah war is still protracted. Troops arc moving towards Sylhet 
and Chiuagong ; but the country U not healthy or fit for nnlilarv operations 
before December; and, again, the tains commence in the midalc or end of 
May. As soon as the Ghiltagong force is increased, Brigadier-General 
^lorrison wull advance tipon Afracan, and, I have no doubt, will drive the 
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BtusBiafai from that ;‘^perhapft will ba able to j^ihe. moimtaii]94#od4a)i« 
past on the Irrawaddy. The Rangoon expedition, wbieb should fhli^,baeii 
sent at the end of the rains instead of before they began, baa no mttiuis of 
ihovfng, the Burroahs having cleared the country of cattle and inhabitants 
fiir fifty miles round Rangoon. Now the season admits of their tHarobiag, 
lind they will be reinforced by the Body Guard, and thus be able to keeptire 
enemy at a distance, and give them alarms, and probably time to oolleot wip. 
plies. Government are also purchasing bullocks here for the carrii^ of 
their ammunition and camp>equi|>age; and the conquest of the previnoeef 
Tay^, on tlie Siamese frontier, promises to supply their wants of fresh 
meat; ht, in the meantime^ the troops liiivjug been at Rangoon all ihq rains, 
and fed on salt meat since April, are destro)ed by scurvy, dysentery, and 
Fever. The finest regiments of Europeans that went there, are reduced as 
much as they would have bem in the West Indies; and they require rein- 
forcements to enable them to move up. In the Government Gazette, which 
I tiend you, you will see a report of a revolution at Amerapoora, which is 
our latest news from Rangoon, and which ajipears liiglily probable. This 
would certainly, I think, lead to an early peace. I suppose we shall insist 
on the Burmese evacuating Munnipoor and Arracan, and the remuiuder of 
Aisam. 

‘There are various rumours of discontents in the north-western provinces, 
and, undoubtedly, Roliilcund, llurriana, and Saharaiipore, are all nnc for a 
revolt, if they saw a fair chance of success. There is a paity here also, who 
are afraid of Uunject Sing; but liis hands ate full, and he has marched to 
the north-west against the Afghans and Hill Ghiefs. However, most undoubt- 
edly, if be chose to venture to burst into llurriana and (be Doab, we have 
no adequate force to oppose him, and there would be immediate disturb- 
ances from Joudpore to Bareilly ; and yet llie Court liave, as 1 suppose you 
know, given absolute abuse io Mr, Adam lor raising the four, regiments 
(eight battalions) that were emliodicd last vear. In tlie end, 1 conclude 
some man fit to govern will be sent out, and an army furmed such as the 
country renuires. About May last, Sir Edward Paget urged upon the Go- 
vernment tlie want of two regiments more of cavalry, but the Government 
said it was not within their power, after the late peremptory orders from 
home! 

* There has been a very serious disturliance at Barrackpore, among the 
Sepoys; and the dislike and horror of ibe climate, and hardsbips of the 
eorvice outlie Eastern frontier which they enteitain is so great, that the 
battalions ordered to Bengal lose hundreds by desertion. Gne battalion 
marched from Seetapore on the loUi ultimo for Midnaporc, and, in tiie first 
fortnight, lost 254 men. This aversion is to be removed by extending new 
and special indulgences to the men emplovcd in so (to them) unhealthy 
and wlioiis a climate, and also by sending utficers carefully selected to cofrt- 
tnand them, who would speak to their feelings and prejudices, and com- 
mand theHp lives through the medium of their affections. But the first of 
these modes of cure would cost money, which Government is averse to spend; 
and the second requires an energetic, high-minded lilieral man, to be an the 
place now tilled iiy persons of a v ery opjH^siie cast. Tlie Gourt of Directors 
nave been pleased from tune to tune to express great alarm at the conse- 
quences of young men rising to high staff appointments. It would be more 
to the good of this SCI vice, it they were to guard against such posts being 
filled by old women. 

‘ In the case of tins regiment at Barrackpore, (the 47 th,) it had been mined 
by Its C-oloncl, who is aphuisiblo clever well-read man, but a partial and ca- 
pricious commanding oflic<'r. It was known five months ago, that tlie regi- 
ment was in a very high state oi' tudisapUnc, the Colonel liavingsap|ied every 
oHicer’s authority except his own. 

‘The Military Boaruund Conuiiissariat had found it absolutely necessary to 
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adof>t a higher Male oi pay to all eetabtishments going . ta« Daeaa or ChitMia 
gong, adding twenty*4^ cent, to the ordinaiy payv aud fiitj per cent, aa 
Uiat ofmen goingtoBanj^n. The Commisaairiat were alto himng» up eveiy 
decent pair of buUocke about Calcutta to send to Rangoon, which rweved 
it impossible for the men to hire buUockSi Government, indeed, (at toon at 
it was made known to ihem^) advanced •them money to buy bullocks kta 
very high price. But this was done too late^ and was not the proper course 
to pursue, How were the Sepoys to get the bullock-men to go to that dfer 
tested climate? 'How keep them if once got? Nor could they well afford 
to pay 60 high. If a bullock died, or was lamed in a week, the men whose 
iKiggage and bedding it carried, must either buy another, (where .the 
price to come from ?) or starve from cold and get fever; thus tlw regiment 
would melt awav. Government should, under such circumstances, have 
lured carriages for the regiments going on service, or bought the cattle for 
that purpose, and let them out to the men at a moderate rate. 

‘ You will remark, that the Madras troops have embarked with great readi*- 
ness for foreign service. They have now ten battalions at Uangoon,.who, 
living on rice, have been very healthy. The whole ten battalions had only 
five or six men missing when they came to embark. But be it remembered, 
that they get rations gratis the whole lime they are absent, and have great* 
coats sent (fown to them to keep them warm in damp and raw w’eatlier. 
Besides iliis, tlicy have an excellent Adjutant-General. 

‘The first cavalry marched from Sultanpore, Benares, to Piirneah, on thchr 
way to the Eastern frontier, in October, and have had only live desertions of 
young lads. Tliis is, in a great measure, owing to the Hindoos (and Brah- 
mins) being mixed in the ranks m smaller pn)|>ortion» ; about one-third of 
the regiments (or five-twelfths perhaps) being Hindoos. In the infantry, you 
know eleven-tvreUths are of that race ; it is likewise greatly caused by the 
oflicers belli" much more fixed to their troops, and more closely connected 
with them, than infantry officers are to their companies. In a battalion, the 
officers aie perpetually changed from one company to another, to make tiic 
rotaiion of detachments fall equally upon the ofticers present, and also on 
the companies. Thus, suppose five officers present, the one who goes on 
command with the company No. must go the next lime with llie company 
IVo (-2 X 5) ~ 7 ; and the links which rivet the Sepoy to his old captain, 
can never bo firm and strong until there is an officer present with every 
company, besides the commandant, the boys, who arc learning their duly as 
subalterns, and two or three surplus oflicers of five years standing to repkea 
casualties, ami supply the place ot absentees. The principles established 
111 J^ord Hastings's despatch of fixing a necessary complement of officers, 
and keeping it always untouclied, arc the only true maxims to follow. 

I A third cause of the present rale of our infantry,* is tlie mischievous 
sbiftuig of officers. When the four regiments were rated last year, the 
inilifciry authorities unfortunately coheurred in a plan for doing what they 
intended as a fa'our (or justice rallier) to the younger part the JJeute* 
nants. Some regiments that had been backward were left, in forming the new 
regiments, with only seventeen Lieutenants, and even with sixteen. Instead 
of putting an eighteenth l^icutenant into this place, who would have got two 
steps for the trouble of moving from his home, (i. e. Au (turn regimtaly) they 
took another seventeenth, who was farilier from the line step of being sixf* 
teonth ; and, in this raannejr, shifted twenty-one of tlie junior LicutcnantH ; 
■and all the Ensigns promoted to Lieutenants by the augmentation, as well as 
all who continued m the rank of Ensign at a trifling and almost evanescent 
ailvantage to thenaselves, but to the great injury of the battalion from which 
they were taken, which lost so many oflicers of two, three, and four years 
standing. In iheir new regiments they liad to liecin again to learn the cha- 
racters of their Native Oflicers and men, us if Uiey had been new Ensigns. All 
the Ensigns were unposted and reposted in this way. If you get a file of 
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Cftfcatta fj(5W5pa]>er8 for 18^3, you may trace the extent of re; 

fftning to Govcrntpent General Orders of the 11th of Septerpbet 10^ 
Ehalkns who were made Lieutenants in other regiments, hit than (iro 
fhlibpages. Then come the Court’s orders to make each battalroh otic sepa- 
rate regiment ; posting the officers, of course, 1, 3, 5, &c. to the 1st battalion 
and 4, 6, See. to the 2d battalion. But this measure sent officer;^ to their 
ne\v regiments, where three-fourths of them w’ere perfect strangers, ^he 
4Tth regiment, in which this mutiny broke out, had one Captain and two 
young Lieutenants tliat had belonged, in April last, to’the 1st batfedion 
24tl;i regiment. 'I'his is about the average. They have got new ofliceri, new 
adiiil [antSj many have new commandants from the great promotion of field 
ofneers; and the Native Olliccrs complain that every thing is without sta- 
bility or certainty. This lias been done witli lialf the army, either in the 
field or moving to the frontier, and thus the confusion and consequen,t dis- 
content lias been increased. The mischievous consequences of splitting the 
battalions, were clearly stated by the Military Secretary to the Council. ‘But 
I fear he stopped there. A man honestly zealous to save the army from such 
an injury, would, I think, have done more. 

* Among the retrenclnnents which came out lately, and which would 
have all been earned intoelleet but for Sir Edward Eaget’s opposition, was a 
project to abolisli the cavalry system of trooji allowances, and throw the 
supjily uito the coiiimissariat; thus cflcctually disgusting all the officers of 
cavalry. 

< The present system of the cavalry keeps many men and officers with their 
regiments, with whom they have lived and served for twenty years. Their 
troops would follow ihein to the Indus or the Yellow Hivtr, while their 
Captains remained with them; but remove the officers from the men, and 
put new ones in theirjplaccs, and tiic same devotion could not be relied on.’ 

Wo have given in another part ot our publication a detailed account of 
the Barrackpore transaction, from the pen oi a jierson in the immediate 
neighbourhood when it hajipened, to wliich we lefer our readers, To 
^low the sensation created by this mutiny in other parts of India besides 
Bengal, wc insert some portions of a letter from a distinguished servant 
of tlie Company, in the Upper Provinces, on this melancholy gubiect, 
dated the 9th of November. 

* Although I liad the day l)ef<;re heard that there was a mutiny in the Corps 
at Barrack|Hire, I was so ^hocked at ilie result which reached me yesterday, 
in three several letters Irom Calcutta, that I could not compose myself to sit 
down to reply to an> letter. — I hope the severe example made of the mutineers 
tvill have a saiutary^'lEcct. I h:uc no doubt that it w ill, so far as to induce the 
other regiments under marrlnng orebus to move quietly to their destinations; 
out the eliccisol the measure will be more slow in their dcvelojunent. Thc'c 
Will, [ tear, be a more general distaste to the sprviee, and a greater degree 6f 
difticuUy in recruiting the army. This was l)ad enough before, you will fay, 
without any sweeping charge ot a general change in the service, unfavour- 
ahle to llu’ uatue soldier. 

_ • We should bear m mind iliat as we beat the sword out of the hands of na- 
tfves, and extend agriculture and commerce, wc remove the great inducement 
to eulistmoiif , namely, povei ty. Men le^s readily quit their'homos too. whcti 
their niovemems, instrsid of U inj; confine.! to the line of tlie Canges (be- 
tween Annoo|.shuluir and Dacca,) is widened to the Indus, the Nerbudflab, 
Uuzer.it, and Clindei''li. I ntortniuiirly, as ilcmands on the e.xertions of our 
natpe soldiery have angmented, our ulleniion to their ca)mfort.s and to the 
mamietunce of utlachmeiit to their Europcanofficers have fallen off. Yet 
.we exact and expect the same cheerful obedience as in more favouratile 
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‘ I am confi^leot sorji^su^staiuial causes for. cojjP^jUkUQ^ 

coutent; I Impe ihe?^ will be sifiDa to w bottoi,H.:/and 's)nce,^\y,Q caonoi; 
it pieily ilic let ms Icai i\ hr.vv to act for the future. Ttie grant of mSev- 
to procure Carriage, after the whole country had been (Trained by doverimietij^ 
was something like a mockery. Instead of money, the State should^ m 
an unusual contingency, have allotted carriage. The demand for doiAIbh'jlT 
batta was an idle piece of bombast, and had nothing to do with the reaf wants 
or wishes of the soldiers. The evil principle which, like a motli, has worn 
away all the best feelings and dispositions in our native army, is the, want of 
European officers. Surely both the local and home Governments must Cjpprk 
their eyes to the folly of their present system ! If India cannot affoM, m 
efficient army, we had better make up our mind to lose the country. 
must unravel the web we have wove, and begin our new system by making 
it the benefit of officers to stick to their regimental duties, 

* All the little emoluments from commands, guides, and other contingen- 
cies, have vanished. The late regulations have carefully provided for the- 
interests of two officers in every regiment, viz. the Colonel and Lieutenant- 
Colonel but has this not been done, in some measure, at the e^pensc.o£' 
the other more numerous and equally important classes ? I think it has, e^n 
in what has been promulgated ; and how much more so would this have beon 
apparent had the other parts of the new system been carried into cflTccl T I 
sliould like to sec half a dozen of Ilis Majesty’s best regiments similarly 
placed to our Native corps, and if they did not become discontented aiul mu* 
linous, I would forfeit my lil(i. Remove almost every officer twice in one 
year, and leave the regiments either with only two or three officers, or with 
boys who have just left school; in the midst uf this derangement, order tlic* 
coips on a distant and difficult service, with little assistance in carriage, ikev 
ami see how they would act ! Wc niust not shut our eyes to such a parallel.. 
Until wc learn to keep men and officers together, and have, besides, a suffi- 
cient number for all staff employ, and contingent services, our army wilt 
never go right It is not by cutting and clipping the staff, the remedy will be 
found ; an army of 150,000 men requires even a larger staff than we allow — 
and if regiments were kept complete, these would be no more than a suffi- 
ciency oi prizes to excite emulation, although under the present miserable 
system, the prizes ncaily equal tlic blanks (which regimental duty is. 
Considered.*) 

‘ I am so sick at heart that I really want words to express what I feel,— 1 
hear the Military Secretary is very urgent with Government to begin shoot- 
ing deserters, “ pour cncouragcr Ics aulres,” no doubt. If our service is not 
a temptation, we certainly shall not improve it by the shooting system. Wc 
must make it of advantage ; for, vsithout this no Sepoys will enter it I am 
very anxious to hear the subsequent occurrences at Rarrackpore,and the slep.s 
taken : tlie s«o«c/- what has happened is promulgated to the army the better. 
If si/e«ce is preserved, great evil may follow; lor all that has taken place 
will be open to exaggeration.' 

The writer 'of the above feels that even silence on the subject must hat'e 
a most injurious effect. But how much more mischievous must it be to 
promulgate to the world, as they have confessedly done, a false account, 
pioKibiting others, at the same time, from publishing the truth? la not 
this calculated to convince the public that Ooveniment is afraid or 
ashamed to publish the real facts ; and to take away all credit from its 
Statements in future^ Will not this cause private reports to he eagerly 
sought after, and give even common niinonrs more weight than 
accounts, wliicli arc thus brought into disrepute ? Now, as far as concetil- 
uieat was Concerned, to attempt such a thing to any purpose is ^vid^fitly 
absurd and impo.ssible. For it is well known, that among the hatives of 
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with the gfrcatest rapidity, without anjraid ftotti the 
pteti. It i» a remaricable fact, that the motions of Buonaparte in Europe 
werd known among the native inhabitants of Calcutta, through ‘private 
channels, before intelligence reached the European part of the commu* 
nity* A victory or a defeat in Russia was often reported for several days 
among the natives in the Calcutta Bazaar, before the public account 
arrived. With regard to events transacted in their own country, intelli. 
gence must, of course, pass with much greater facility. As Europeans, 
however, from being accustomed to the use of the art of printing, are out 
of the habit of corresponding privately on such subjects, by silencing the 
press, we, indeed, shut our own eyes. But we do not shut those of the 
Natives : on the contrary, we give them a great advantage over us ; since, 
never having been habituated to the use of the press, they c-ontinue their 
ancient system of private correspondence, which, whenever they may hava 
any real designs against us, is far more dangerous, being unseen and un*^ 
suspected. 

Some hostile movements had taken place also among the Sikhs in the 
North West of India, and the Lahore Arkbar of the 7th September states 
that “ Rajah Runjeet Sing was still encamped at Wuzeerabad, on the 
Chunab or Acesines. An Arzee arrived from Sirdaa Huree Sing, at 
Durbund, stating that the Zemindars of that quarter having risen in great 
force, to the number of nearly ten thousand horse and foot, he, with 
Sirdars Jumiyat Singh and Moolraj, marched to attack them at a 
place about two kos from Guild Gur’h, ^Fhe insurgents were prepared 
for battle j but on the arrival of the troops fled, and in the flight several 
were killed and wounded. After this success, the Sikh troops occupied 
the ground deserted by the insurgents ; and all the Sirdars, with about 
one thousand liorse aud foot, encamped in' one enclosure, the remainder 
of the torce being dispersed in the adjacent villages. At night the rebels 
re-assembled, suiTounded the enclosure, and commenced a vigorous 
attack on it. The fight lasted from midnight until morning. Sirdar 
Jumiyat Singh, his nephew, Moolraj, commandant of horse, Bod’h Singh' 
and the commander oi Dhimna Singh’s contingent, and Sudda Sookh, 
were slain, and of the 1000 horse and foot, only about 200 escaped. The 
remaining 800 wore killed by the insurgents. 

‘ Qii hearing ot the heavy lo.ss thus sustained by the Sikh forces, the 
Maliorr^ah dcspatclied a Shookkeh to Sirdar Huree Singh, desiring liim 
to strengtheu his position at Gund Gur’h, aud keep up his spirits, as the 
Maharajah proposed to join him without delay.’ 

Although doubtless the best policy of the Indian Government would be 
to lot these opponents waste their strength upon each other, yet from the 
peculiar habit we have ot monopolizing all the (juarrels of India to our- 
selves, as well as the restless sj^)iiit we always evince to he something more 
than spectators of disputes, however little they may concern us, it is by 
no moans improbable that this apparently neutral warfare may be the 
foundation of much work for our troops. The advices from Saugor like- 
wise state that the Pindarcc Chief, Sheikh Dulla, liad again appeared in 
arms near tho Nerbudda, and that another refractory Chieftain had ad- 
vanced to Uie Vicinity of .lubbulpore. 

A detachment of the bOth N. I. had marched from Bhopalpoor in the di- 
rection of Necinawar, reinforced at Seerora by one hundred horse of the 
Bhopal contingent to intercept JSlieikh Dulla, uho had been levying con- 
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tributions on the vitUge, and was said ta hm ona thouMnd men nndaa 
liim. A detachment was also expected to co-operate from Saugor. The 
banditti had also been plundering inj greater force than usual about Sha- 
ranpoor and Hansee, and tro ips had inarched for their dispersion troni 
ihe Xorth Western stations. The general state of the interior may indeed 
be regarded as iebouring under strong excitement, which a reverse in tlie 
war now carrying on must render most dangerous. At Delhi and ano- 
ther station under the Bengal Government, the lives of tw'o of the Civil 
servants of the Company had been attempttyl by the natives; one of them 
was beset by a party and escaped w ith difliculty, and the other, a judge, was 
shot at while sitting in his own Kutchery (or Court of Justice) by a sepoy 
who w'as apprehended. 

The accounts received at Calcutta from Cheduba, stated the troops 
there to be in good health. The gun-boats and frigate on that statiott 
had gone against Ramree and taken three stockades without loss. The 
trooj)s which had been landed then proceeded about three miles along the 
coast without seeing a single Burmese, and then returned to the first 
stockade, where they passed the night. At three o’clock in the morning 
the enemy attempted to surprise the camp, but were repulsed. 

Tlic letters from Nusseerabad confirm the accounts of the disturban^fi 
in Uiat district, and state that a battering train was about to depart 
against Jeypore, when the Ranee had assembled all her troops to pay 
them their arrears, after receiving which, they refused to return to their 
caiitonmeiits. She had also cjuarrelled witli her Prime Minister, who had 
taken refuge in the British camp. T he latest accounts from Ellichpore 
also stated that Sheikh Dulla had been defeated on the 12th of October, 
hy adetaclmient under Ca})tain Seyer, and that on the 21st he was sur- 
prised by Lieutenant Lermit, and many of his party killed ; but that he 
liiinself effected his escape wounded. 

The private letters from Calcutta, speaking of the expenses of the war, 
state that the treasuries were empty and specie fast disappearing. Two 
feiiccehsive propositions of loan from the government, one a transfer 
loan at four per cent., and the other a cash loan at the same rate, the 
exchange to be two sliillings, had failed. The following is an extract of a 
letter dated October 21 : — 

‘ It IS impossible to go on this way very long. A blow will be attempted 
'^omwhere, but it is said that even the Government have not made up tneir 
minds where ; and the public, if you can call it a public, has been able to 
tli>covcr nothing like consistency in the plan of the campaign, or caution in 
tbe commencement of Uie business. You must not suppose the natives of 
tbc Ulterior are passive spectators; on the contrary, their attention is strongly 
tivetted upon the operations on our eastern frontier ; and the news of any se- 
rious disaster, or even the protraction of a doubtful contest, will be enough 
to raise up hosts of enemies on every side. It cannot be dissembled that our 
rule, though most beneficial to the industrious classes, even with them is no- 
wise jKjpiilur, excepting perhaps in the newly-acquired districts, so lately 
rc'icued from utter devastation, and hardly settled enough yet to ensure 
against relapse. What must be the astonishment of the good people in Lead^ 
cnhall-street to find that, while they have been securely calculating upon 
two millions of surplus revenue, and a long series of unmolested patronage 
and doanuion, the very existence of then empire has, m a few months, 
fallen into jeopardy, under the very Governor-General, whose caution, pftf» 
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ci6cvirtUM, and economy, they are perhaps at this moment contrastiog with 

the opposite qualities of his predecessor ! t*, 

* I wish you could be a witness of the surprise with whicli we receive tlie 

intelligence of the East India llo.use debates, wherein all manner of. inilirect 
abuse I'l heaped upon our late Govcrnor-nencral, and ah manner of eulo^ 
passed upon our present Lord and Commander-in-Chief/ • 

Suttees appear still to disgrace the annals of British Government in 
Bengal ; oue having taken place in November opposite Isherah. The 
victim was a w'oman about thirty years of age, the mother of three chil- 
dren. 

Since clrtsirig the preceding summary of Indian news, some additional 
letters from Bengal, dated between the 1.5th and 18th of November, 
have been put into our hands, from which we give the following ex- 
tracts 

< There is a mess of sixteen oflicers stationed at Kemmendine, which is a 
great advantage ; and they have a messman who is very clever, and gets 
them fresh meat when no other mess can procure it. It is not much; but 
still, though only a few mouthfuU for each of them, it is of the utmost con- 
sequence m keeping olV the scurvy, from the worst kind of which disease the 
European troops have suffered, and are still suffering greatly. 

‘ A communication has been opened with a place called Mergui ; and 
Colonel Miles, of the Both, has taken a place called Tavoy, and bullocks, 
buffaloes, &c. were coming from the^e places by the last accounts, so that it 
is to be hoped the food is improved by this tune, and that ihe ravages of 
sickness and death will cease in consequence. 

‘ The and 38ih King’s regiments are coming up licre again, and are to 
he relieved by the lloyals and 47th. They went down to that vile place, 
Rangoon, two of the lincst regiments in India, nearly 800 strong, and they 
are aiiout to return here with scaiccly sixty efficient* men in each regiment. 
Is It not dreadtid? The damp and bad food (and scarcity of the latter also) 
have reduced the force, especially Europeans, dreadfully. 

* It 18 impossible to predict what measures will be next taken in this ill-con- 
ducted, ill-planncd war; nothing of consequence has as yet been done. 
When the season is sufficiently advanced for the army from the frontiers to 
march towards Dmmciupoora, the capital of Ava, it is to he hoped there 
will be a speedy ffnalc of this business; but how the Rangoon army are to 
cct there, God only knows; and it will be very hard upon them, who have 
borne all the brunt and hardship ot the contest, to he kept as an army of re- 
serve only, without sharing m llie truimpli. 

‘The Burmese are shocKing savages; they mutilate all the dead bodies 
they can meet with, and crucify the dead Sepoys, greatly to tlie horror of 
the living ones. Two chiefs ol Mcrgui and Tavoy are just arrived here as 
prisoners. 1 think Loid Amherst must have enough upon his mind at 
present, for certainly it is a nci voua and critical time for Inuia. 

‘ Tlie public pi ints will have told \ou of the mutiny at Barrackpore,and that the 
47 th Native Infantry is stimk off the list in consequence. The Company’s Artil- 
lery, and two King’s regiments were liroughtont against the mutineers, and, 
although every thing is now qmet, and it is to be hoped Sir Edward Paget’s 
decided conduct has quieted the feeling of disaffection, yet it is supposed to 
have spuad mdcly through the Native troops, and there is no knowing whe- 
ther it may not show itscll somcwhcic else, wiiere there are no Europeans at 


* This letter cunfirms what wus .stated in another place, with the addition of 
the Hurd “ eiticient,” theie being perhaps, 100 In each, though half micbt ^ 
Inefficteiit fixmi sickness. 
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hand to stop it. The ridiciilouA s^ystcm of econpip^, so ^uch in vogue ndw- 
a>days, will not do for India ; and ono would hive thought Governments in 
tins country had experience emu^h of the folly of jnterfenug with I he, preju- 
dices of the Natives on the Madras side,* without cutting their ^llc>Wan<;e of 
coohes and cattle for carriage ^crc. The Sepoys arc high caste mcn^ and 
vill not carry their cooking things, &c. like Europeans. 

* There is a report, that the hero of Ilamoo (a place on Uie frontiers, where 
we were worsted at the very beginning of hostilities) is about thirty or forty 
nules off with 9000 men, with the intention, according to uts own accojunr, 
of ill icing the Ilnglhh info the fco. Some people hope the gentleman will 
try it : but, for my part, 1 would rather he should walk quietly into the sea 
iiiniscll instead) ! At Mergui and Tavoy, as soon as the chiefs were taken, 
the poor people returned (pnelly to their homes, and said tbey bad no wish 
to fight tlic English, but their chiefs would make them. Many poor wretches 
froiiTilic DalU shore, opposite to Kangoon, came over at that time in boats, 
begged General Campbell's protection, as they were literally starving. They 
will be Ncry useful in fishing, ike. The sick aic gelling better as the cli- 
mate improves. Fresh provision was getting more abundant. One party 
had just brought in plenty of cattle. Poor creatures ! I am sure they nave 
need of tvery thing that can be got for them. It is, altogether, a disheart- 
ening war, and every one seems tired of it. The letters of the o^ers say, 
ill every other line, that they hope it will soon be ended. There is nothing 
but privation and expense, and no glory.' 


M.\DU.\s. 

Our advices from Madras extend to the early part of November, and 
are neither less important nor ks.s interesting than those from Bengal. 
It is through letters received from this Presidency that w'e learn two very 
aunarkable facts as illustrations of the spirit of dissatisfaction prevailing 
in the liigher parts of Hindoostan as w'cll as in Bengal. 

It is stated on the authoiity of letters from the upper provinces, and 
appears entitled to as much credit ns information coming through such 
channels generally desen'c, that Mr. Oldfield, a civil serv^ant on the 
bengal cstablii^bment, while on duty in the neighbourhood of Agra, at the 
Zillah court, of which he Is the registrar, or assistant to the judge, was 
be.'sct by a party of natives, and in the affray was wounded, though not 
dangerously, l)efore he could effect his e.scape. It is not said whether the 
cause of this assault an)se from any personal liostility to the individual 
himself, or a feeling of hatred to the cla-ss of which he was a niember- 
In either case, it must be matter of deep regret. 

I’be other instance of a similar nature, which is communicated through 
tlio same channel, is, that Mr. Scott, also of the Bengal civil service, 
registrar of the Zillah court at Moradabad, and joint magistrate of a oeigh- 
Iwnring district, w'as actually shot at, while sitting on the bench and ad- 
nu'nisteiing the affaiis of his own court. This was done by a Sepoy, one 
<>f the guards of the court itself: but fortunately the musket either missed 
fire, or was turned aside so as to save the life of the intended victim, and 
du- Sepoy was accordingly secured and taken into custody. 

*Such events as these are indications of a spirit that cannot be mistaken t 
audalihougluio more cause for this spirit may exi.st now than lomierly, yet 
it at leastproves that men are emljoldened by the aspect of the times, to 
fii^lay that spirit in a manner which they had hitherto hesitated to do- 
Accounts received from Bareilly, which is also under the Bengal Go- 
vernment, state that the squadron of the 5th cavalry, which had arrived 
Ort^tal Herald f I'ol. a , 1 
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thfiro.Atid were under orders to march off agaih on the Allowing day, fa 
join their head quarters, had been directed to stand fast, in coosequenceef 
someinteiligence from Moradabad, to which the papers could but vaguely 
^lude ; the fear of offending Government preventing them from more 
fully explaining. 

The most recent accounts from this Presidency (Madras), are of an 
equally alarming nature j and show that tlie spirit of resistance to tha 
British authority, which wc have already noticed under the preceding 
Head, has more ramifications than could have been supposed. Letters of 
the 3d Nov. mention an unfortunate affair as ha\ing taken place between 
a small body of our troops and the garrison of a fort belonging to a Native 
Chief. From the slight detail furnished by the Indian papers, it appears 
that a troop of horse artillery, under the command of Captain Black, being 
on the march from Fort St. George to another station, when about thirty 
miles from Darwar, A\as onlered by Mr. Thackeray, the chief Com* 
missioner and Collector in that pait ot the country, to attack a small 
fort, the chief of which had manifested a disposition to revolt, and had 
put himself in an attitude of resistance. An attack was consequently 
made, nearly at the commencement of which a sally took place from the 
fbrt, and the whole troop it was found had been cut oft, (with the excep- 
tion, it was added, of Dr. Tuinlmll, the Assistant Surgeon.) Captain 
Black, Lieutenants Sewell and Dighton, and Mr. Thackeray, were re- 
ported t(> be killed, and AssL-^tant Collectois Stevenson and Elliot taken 
prisoners, after being severely wounded. 

Such is the only statement of facts which the Indian papers thought it 
safe to give. We are enabled, bow'cver, fiom private sources, (now un- 
fortunately the only one through wliich truth can be obtained,) to add 
some further particulais respecting this aft’air, from letters written on the 
srwt, The following are extracts from a letter, dated near Darwar, 
October 24 ; 

‘ The aftray commenced on the ?:ul. The day previou*?, Mr. Thackeray 
gave orders tor sentries to be placed over the treasure and jewels in the fort, 
amounting to about fifteen lacs. He also ordered two guns of the horse 
artillery to be brouglit into the fort on the morning ot the S.'td. As a party 
of artillery was coming in to relieve the party sent m the day before, the peo- 
ple refused to admit tlicm. ^VllCIl this was made known to Mr. T. he ordered 
Captain Black to proceed to the gaie\\a> and plant his two remamin'j: guns, giv- 
ing them (tiie hour’s law. Tlushavmg ( lapsed w ithoul their compliance with 
the icquisition, auoilu r half hour was allowed ; alter the evpiraliun of which, 
the gnus were fired and the gales blown ujirn, upon which the enemy com- 
menced a tremendous file upon oui Imrse ,iniller> and infantry. Mr. Thacke- 
ray then proceeded towards llie fort from lus tent, and was almost imme- 
diately sliot ; receiving a maU block hall m the groin, he fell, as also did Capt. 
Black ami Lieut. Dighton; and J.ieut. Sewell was badly wounded. 

‘Tlicy shortly afterw'ards took Messrs. Stevenson and F.lliot prisoners, and 
brought them in fior.t of our troops, who were still firing. Tlie above Gen- 
tlemen requested our troops to disist trom firing, saying, that their lives 
would he instantly s.icriticed it they persisted ; couscqiiently all surrendered, 
uml weie taken ]>risoners. On the 'Hth, a ‘‘Crieaiit of the horse artillery, a 
jumadar, and all the Sepoys, wcie leleasfd ami ailowed to proceed imniolestcd, 
and tliey came m yesterday morning. Mr. T ’s body was likewise allowed 
to he hiuuglit in ; and the siglit ot it was dre ullnl, indeed. He w’as niton tlic 
head, one arm was cut oft”, the face dieadliilly distigurcd by sword wounds, 
and hardly to he rccogni/.ed. Wc attended lus last remains yesterday even- 
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iD£. Thus feil our much lamented friend, A better man never' exhted.-*- 
Darwar, S6tb Oct. 1824/ 

The cause of thisrupture is said, in the Bombay Gazette of 3d Nov. to 
be this : 

‘ It appears the Deshai or Chieftain of tliis place dying in Septemjber 
without any issue or natural heirs, the lands held by him as a Jaghecr 
lapsed to the sovereign state. The management of thorn had therefore 
been assumed by Mr. Thackeray, until he should be furnished with 
further instructions for his guidance. Some of the principal servants of 
the late Deshai had concealed the fact of his death, and endeavoured to 
imjwsc on the Government the adoption of a child of the late Deshai, but 
which proved to be totally false and unfounded.’ 

A letter of the 26th of Octol>er, from the same quarter, adds tlie follow**^ 
ing particulars : 

* It IS to be feared that Mr. Thackeray acted with unfortunate precipitation 
m ordering the guns to be fired ; the insurgents having, it is iinderstood. 
repeulcdly required him to witlulraw his troops, adrling, that they would 
then conlonu to the orders ot Government. This he would not accede to, 
and vte have paid dearly fur it. Letters have been received from Messrs. 
Ste\rii'3on and Klliot, in \shich they say, that if the force from Bclgaum 
•'hoidd take summary measures against llie place, tlieir lives would he irj- 
stnntly forfeited. \N e arc given to understand that the Kitloor people are 
willing to negotiate with tlie Bombay Government, upon condition that their 
livf^ shall be spared, and the country given over to them on its foimer foot- 
ing ol complete independence; tliat il is only on ihese conditions they will 
liberate Messrs. Stevenson and Klliot; that, on the other hand, they will 
nut those Genllcinen to dcatli, and aflei wards delcntl the place to Uie 
last man, 

‘dlierc arc various rcpnrls raised hourly. I have related the substance of 
0/(7; as have reached me. The bodies of Captain Black and J^icut. Dighton 
have come m ; and Kieut. Sewell is here in a \cry dangerous condition. The 
force from Belgaiim is iii the Mcmity of Kittoor, and Mr. Kdeo is now the 
principal ci\d authority on tlie '•pot It is understood that he will jom Col: 
Pierce, escorted by a party ot hc)r<-e artillery, amounting to about two troops, 
being those who were so hicky as to escape ; but their four gallo[)per gun» 
and ammmnlion fell into the hands ol ihe enemy. Col. I’lerce will he likely 
to suiid 111 need of rcmlorccmculs, and will, probably, call fur every dis- 
posable man.’ 

A letter from Madras, of a later date than tho.se from the scene of action, 
and embodying apparently tlie facts and opinions then most currently 
known and entertained, contains tlie following remarks: 

‘ I take the earliest opporiimity of sending >ou '•omc of the news in tins 
quarter. Tw o days ago de‘>palches arrived from Darwar and Bclgaum, an- 
noiinemg that Mr. Thackeray hail directed an attack on Kittoor, in w-liich 
Inmvelt, (’aptam Black, of the horse artillery (Madras), uiid several 
other oificrrs, were killed; only Messrs. Ste\enson and Klhott, two of Mr. 
'Ihackeray’s assistants, and about 10 •‘sepoys, base survived, and they are all 
prisoners ot the Raja in Kittoor, which is garrisoned by about 4 or .'iOOO men, 
Mr. Ste\cnson was permitted to write and to state, that it was the resolution 
nt the Raja and his pe<tple, to sacrifice themselves as well as the prisoners, 

a shot was fired against the place Mr. Kullerton was left in charge at 
Banvar, with only 30 or 10 Seiiovs, to protect the (hiUhcrr) ; and, by his 
k'Ucrs, appeals to have been m a great fright on bearing of this occurrence; 
but, probably, the brigade at Kulladghce Avas able to afford protcetion to 
Barvvar. 'I'he Bclgaum force, it seems, have been unable to reach Kittoor 
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immediately, in con<MJ<|uence of Appa Dcsshai, commonly call«l the Mepan- 
kur, having destroyed all the boats on the rivers, so that he also mu^ be in 
rebellion. Major Lodwick’s regiment, the 6th, was countermarch^ by 
or4ers from Poona, and returned here by forced marches yesterday ; but is 
ordered to proceed on field service immediately, and to join the troops assem- 
bling near Durwar, under the command of Colonel Pierce. 

* We expect a movement to the southward of the horse artillery, and irre- 
gular horse from Poona, in the course of a few days. These preparations 
appear to indicate apprehensions of a general disturbance amongst tlie south- 
ern Mahratta Chiefs ; but we are all here entirely in the dark, and I have 
not heard of any agitation amongst the Putwendhan Chiefs, who are our 
nearest neizhliours ; if tliey get up, we shall have enough to do to protect 
the Rfija’s territory, although a wing of the 14th Regt. from Ahmednuggur 
is ordered down to replace the 6th Rcgt. We are ignorant of all particu^rs 
of the unfortunate event at Kittoor, and every one is a good deal surprised at 
the attack of such a place by a few- companies of Sepoys, and also at Mr. 
Thackeray and his assistants, having been, it would appear, in the thick of it. 
Captain Black also, and two other officers, were merely on a visit, it seems, 
when the event took place. The business altogether is very obscure.* 

The attack at Kittoor appears, by all authorities, to have been rashly 
and unnecessarily determined on by Mr. Thackeray ; and although there 
can be no doubt that the refractory Natives wdll be at last put down there 
as well as elsewhere, it would have been much better if such an c.\- 
posuro of our weakness had not taken place, particularly at the pre- 
aent time, when there is much distress in the country, and no great 
£)rcc within immediate reach. 

The Coolies, (a race of natives so called, and not porters, as that word 
implies,) near Alunedabad, have also shown a disposition to revolt; and, 
in quelling them, one officer (Lieut. Ellis) is said to have been killed, 
and about ‘200 Sepoys who w'ere with him. 

All the treasuiies of the throe Presidencies were at a low ebb ; and in 
one, the payment of the civil servants was suspended until further orders. 
The 6 per cent, loans had not succeeded at either of the Presidencies. Pro- 
visions were (piite exhausted at Rangoon. Several native regiments were 
ordered to Darwar, and money w'as wanted for them also. Add to which, 
there was expected to be a deficiency of tin; usual revenue from a failure 
of rain. The threatened payment of the crore and half of 5 per cent, 
loan in March, 1825, w'odd, no dovd)t, be abandoned. The merchants 
at Bombay were looking to the opening of a loan at 5 or 6 per cent., and 
aa the demand for bills became less, the exchange was expected to rise. 

A letter from Madras, dated early in November, contains the following 
passage : — 

* The 4 per rent, loan 1ms been successful at Bombay ; you are, no doubt 
aware of ils disrepuic in Calcutta. Here very hltle has been subscribed to 
it; nothing by calculating men, who'^e cxpeclations having been raised by 
the rumoured excessive expeuMveness of the war, and furliicr stimulat«l by 

indiscreet exposure of tlie impoverished stale ot ilieTieasury, manifested 
by the offer of Treasury Notes lor all furlhtr demands, hold back in hopes of 
necessity obliging the liengal financiers, ere long, to offer belter terms. But 
it will ho dire necessity alone which will induce them to advance in terms 
once offered.’ » 

< We shall conclude our sumnaary of news, obtained through the letter 
from Madras, by the following stateineut, of the accuracy of which 
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we hare no reason to doubt; but as the Chairman of the East India 
Company, in his place in debate, thought fit to question even its proba- 
bility, we shall repeat it here in words at length. It is this : that H. M. 
13th and 38th regiments of foot, who had embarked with the original 
expedition to Rangoon, in battalions of 800 strong, and were to be re- 
lieved by the Royals and H. M. 47th, had, in consequence of living Jn 
the swamps of a flat piece of land almost continually under water, and 
deprived of all nutritious sustenance, being fed chiefly on salt beef, 
without even the luxury of wholesome water to drink, being reduced, the 
one of them to about 80, and the other to GO efficient men ; and these in so 
debilitated a state, that a day’s inarch was more than they could have per- 
formed. We can have no possible interest in the exaggeration of facta 
like these. We give them on the best authority that can now be had— 
letters from the country itself. Let the British Government only eman- 
fijiate the press of India from its present degrading fetters, and then we 
may have fuller, as well as more accurate information, on all that relates to 
the country. • 

As a proof of the heartlessness and perversion of all good feeling 
which a fettered press, and the suppression of all honest opinion is 
almost sure to produce, wc need only ofler to the indignant notice of the 
English reader, the following specimen of flippant mockery, and dis- 
graceful inclilfcroncc to the sufleriogs of a starving population ; which 
c annot bo read without abhorrence. It is from the Madras Courier of 
ISept. 7, 18‘24, and is as follows: 

‘Local. — We liavc nothing were/ to offer under this head: — PEOPLE 
ARE S'J'ARVING,— no sign of rain, — and the Madras Assembly took place 
last evening.’ 

We need not add a word of comment to such a text as this. 

The following are portions of a letter containing some intelligence from 
the seat of war at Rangoon, which has not before transpired : 

‘The state of Indian affairs have undergone a great revolution .since you 
departed fniin the Tropics ; — both at hdiue, as to the new organization of the 
army, which is doubtless a great improveineut, iii as much as it will keep 
up tliat acquaintance between men and officers, which was formerly pre- 
vented by so constant removals ; and also, because a second battalion can 
no longer form a place of refuge for those wh(»se conduct Iras disgraced them 
in a first ; this Burman war, too, is a great innovation, but few seem inclined 
to ihmk for the better. You will, no doubt, if justice he done, hear soimd- 
ing reports of the zeal of the Ma<lras army ; and, indeed, the very circuni* 
fctaucc ot our having .>crit live Brij^adcs, (contaiiiiuj^ five European regi- 
ments,) and being in readiness to cnniark two morc^ will speak for itself. '1 ne 
J^poys walked into the boats carelessly as the Europeans, not a man mis- 
smg, — nay, more, corps not ordered on the service have, in several instances, 
turned out one hundred volunteers fur other colours, to be shipped off at 
twenty-four liours* notice. 

‘The case in Bengal was somewhat different, — the first onset was the total 
destruction of thirteen companies near Chittagong, —t//e refuml of the Marine 
^Italioa to embafkf — the arrival of an order tor a Madras brigade, to protect 
Chittagong, which is now there under Culonel Fair, and for a Madras force 
to protect Calcutta, which has, however, since been countermanded. Sir 
E. P^et wrote to Sir Alexander in the highest terms of us, — I envy you 
your Presidency,” &c. After ail tliis you will be astonished when 1 say, that 
our troops have been so ill-treated as to cause a general disgust through the 
" hole. It was generally supposed that our force, under Brigadier-General 
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Af'Bean of ihc 54th, would act in some degree independently of that under 
Sir Archibald Campbell, from Bengal, alter the capture of Rangoon. The 
tesversc has unfortunately been the case ; — he is either the most prejudiced 
iir-the most misguided man they could liave sentj—his conduct to our staff, 
iBC> has approached to insult. The last private letters hint at his having put 
our engineers and pioneers under Bengal officers ; and it is a fact, that our 
artillery has never been employed, while he has taken four-fifths of their 
ammunition lor the Bengalees. . i xc j 

‘The despatches have been filled with their exploits, and the Madras troops 
have been only once mcniioned ; which once, however, may give rise notim- 
probably to an inquiry, 'fwo columns ol ours, under Colonels iiodgson and 
11. Smith, were ordered to the attack of a Stockade a few miles up llie river, 
which Sir Archibald Campbell himself, in the Hastings 1- rigate, was to at- 
tack by water. II is report says, the columns failed through a mistake, and 
private letters explain this to be, that the Madras Europeans got in and were 
fired on by the Hastings; the men becoming confused fired at random, and 
what with the rain, tlic thick jungle, and the liic of the Hastings, the Stock- 
ade was abandoned with the loss of four officers and fifty mm, killed and 
wounded, clm^Hy by our own fin*. By the la^t accounts ihay were so hemmed 
in, that no one could stir a quarter of a mile from tlie camp except in force. 
We are m such want ol j)rovisions as to he supplied Irom the ships, thou^ 
the Bengal troops have lour months’ stock. Nothing has been done since tlic 
capture of Rangoon m May.— ’Tis the height of the Monsoon, and though 
the Burmese niade no resistance m the town, they arc now like bees round 
us,— the jungle is so thick that they cannot he seen within pistol shot, and 
they make a Stockade m one nt^ht ''O silently, that our men cannot discover 
tiieni till find «)n.— Every day fhev have to’ilirii^t them out of these enclo- 
sures, which are burnt regularly, hut always replaced before morning; in 
fact, they arc the woist enemies we have had li>r a long lime. The poitioii 
of the Bengal army that are still m the norih are walthmg Raufid Sing, who 
has a huge and veiy tine army m readiness, as he sa}s, ior Kubuol. 

Tliere is one romarkahle fact stated in tliis letter, ot whieli we had not 
heard before: namely, that the Marine Battalion at Bengal had re- 
fused to embark! This wa.s indeed a imudi more deeided and open act 
of mutiii) than the eonduet of the 17th N. 1. at Banaekpurc. The 
Marino Battalion, af» it.-* nanu' im)»ort^, is laiscd e.xpressly lor the pur- 
.jx)se of seiviiig by sea, and generally fuinishes the Maiines to the Com- 
pany’s ships ot war. I'or them, iheretoie, to retuse to embark, was a bold 
Step indeed ! But what wa.s done to lemove the causes of their dissatis- 
faction (for eause.s no doubt (lu>y had) we do not know'. AVe only know 
that they were not massacred and mowed down by a masked battery ot 
aitillery ; or we .should eertalidy have beard ot that. Sir Edward Paget, 
who, be it remembered is a king’s officer, and therelore not likely to have 
much sympathy with what are called the “ idle prejudices ’ ot the Sepoys, 
was then up in the iuteiior ol the eouiiti y : and those having the military 
jCoumiand at Calcutta, thought it perhaps wiser to satisfy the reasonable 
demands of the men, than to blow them out of existence by a discharge 
of cannon. The fact i.s, this mutiny was appeased by gentle means, and 
not a life was sacrificed. AVe have no hesitation in expressing our firm 
belief that the snbsetjuent mutiny might have been suppressed in the same 
easy manner, and the evils of the dreadful carnage and its dispiriting 
effects Uiroughout all India have been saved. Let those who neglected 
tlieee means answer to their own hearts and to the w'orld for the conse- 
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BOMBAY. 

The letters and papers received from Bombay since our last, extend 
from the 1st of October to the 5th of November, the latest date received. 
The contents of the papers are as meagre and uninteresting as they must 
always be under such a system of terror as that which keqjs down free 
discussion and public opinion in India. The banishment of Mr. Fair 
from Bombay is likely to operate as a check upon all independence of the 
Press in that island for some time to come ; and this, added to the fact of 
there being only two papers in the Settlement — one of them the Govern- 
ment Gazette, published by authority, and the other the Gazette of u 
Member of Government, equally careful not to speak freely, except to 
censure those opposed to men in authority — is sufficient to account for the 
base use to which this powerful engine, the Press, is used by those who 
wield it without an opponent or even the power of reply. Our private 
letters are, however, more unrestrained in their communications, and 
from these we accordingly draw' our most valuable information. 

From a letter written early in October, we learn that the hostile feel- 
ings of the Barristers towards the Judges, at Bombay, had in no degree 
abated. The Advocate^Genoral, it is said, though less violent before 
the two Judges of the Supreme Court than he w'as before the single one, 
as Recorder, continues to conduct bis cases in such a manner as even 
those bcftt acquainted with the inodes of proceeding in F4ngland, think 
offensiie and divsrespectful in the highest degiee. It is said, indeed, that 
fomial r('pr('sentations on this subject have been made to the Board of 
Control, and that his recal had e\en been thought mure than probable. 
It is now univeisally understood, that the seciet cause of all this hostility 
tow aids the Judges, but to Sir Kdward West especially, arose from his 
honct-t and praise-worthy endeavour to stop the career of extortion which 
tlu‘ law ycis were running with unchecked reins at Bombay. This con- 
duct in a Judge deserved the thanks of tlie whole community, and the 
especial patronage of tlie Government under which it was displayed : but 
unhappily for Sii Kdwaid West’s peace, though much to his honour, he 
espoutscd the cause of the o]>pressed and injured Natives of India, and 
e.Muiided the protection of the law' to those who had before experienced 
little eltjc but its evils. It was this, unquestionably, which brought upop 
him the hatred of the Ruling Powei.s ; and w'e have, therefoie, no difficulty 
iu believing wliat is currently rumoured and generally credited in the best 
circles ot Bombay, namely, that in all tlieir insults and opposition to the 
Court, the Barristci.s were backed by two of the Members of Government, 
l^lr. Klphinstonc and Mr. Warden ; by the latter more openly, but hot 
uiorc efiectually, than by the fonnei. ’'I’lie Bomiay Gazette , of whreh 
Mr. Warden was himself the chief Propiietor from the time of the' sus- 
pension of the Bar, until the unhappy Kditor, Mr. Fair, was sent home, (h 
being lumoured that he had relinquished his proprietary right in it since 
that event,) regularly and systematically uiisreprescnted almost all the 
proceedings of the Court ; and it is now asserted and believed by many, 
that the Barristers themselves assisted in furnishing those garbled re- 
ports, and that Mr. Fair was by much the most innocent of all the persons 
®rigaged in these transactions, though the parties who supported him had 
neither the virtue nor the courage to come forward and avow themselves 
like men in the hour of need. Sir Ralph Rice, the late Recorder ot 
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Penang, ha4 arrived, according to the latest accounts, to take h» seat as 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, and as Mr. Elphinstone had 
found it necessary to redeem his former opposition to the Judges, by 
offering up Mr. Fair as a victim to their offended dignity, — a measure 
which no circumstance whatever can justify, and which, though in our 
estimation it was undignified in the Judges to ask, it was still more de* 
■grading to the ex-liberal Governor to grant — it was thought that matters 
would be more amicably conducted than heretofore. We trust, however, 
that neither Sir Edward West, nor his colleagues, are thus to be won 
from that part of their duty which consists in protecting the helpless 
Natives from the oppression of their Governors, however they may havs 
committed themselves by consenting to let their countrymen be dealt 
•with according to arbitrary power, and not according to law. We should 
be more satisfied to see all classes ecpially shielded by its protection. 

As an illustration of the uses to w'hich the Press of Bombay is applied, 
we may mention, that in Mr. Waiden’s Gazette of the 6th of October, 
there is a letter, probably written by himself, hut certainly from someone 
high in authority, commenting on an assertion made in Parliament, as to 
the threatened depoitation of a Native, which the writer pretends to in- 
sinuate is incorrect, though he must have known at the time that no man 
ill Bombay, even if he knew the circumstance referred to, dared to come 
forw'ard with his proofs, as he might be sent to overtake Mr. Fair, in- bis 
circuitous voyage by the way of Bengal and China to England, fenr the 
benefit of his health, and the imprevement of his manners ! The mag- 
nanimity of these Indian authorities in aftecting to throw down the gaunt- 
let when they know that no man dare take it up, in giving a challenge 
which it w'ould be little short of treason for any man to accept, cannot be 
sufficiently admired. This is the evil of a i i:rT]',iu:D Picss: the cure is 
only to be found in establishing a free one. Tliis letter, how^ever, de- 
serves, perhaps, something more than being merely referred to : we shall, 
therefore, give the wdiole of it to our readers, in separate jwrtions, 
making a few remarks on it as we proceed. — The writer says : 

* In the debates that appear in the pciiodiail prints in BngLind on Indian 
affairs, nothing surprises an Indian so much as the ignorance which some 
Members of the House of Commons betray of the subject on which they are 
eiili^tening the nation. 'Ibis is very apparent in <4ome of the speeches on 
Mr. Buckingham's case; while others arc led away by misrepresentation or 
misinformation, I have to notice only one on this occasion, 'I here is a 
passage in the speech of an honourable Baronet in that debate which has cer- 
tainly surprised me very much ; and as the point is susceptible of elucidation, 
I should le*l ol)lige<l by any individual pointing out the year in which tlie 
transaction occurred : 

" It appears that a Native had made a good bargain with the Government, whkh 
they were deiiroun he should abandtm, uud which he was determined to ke|P* 

laugh.) He was threatened wiih deportation, (t«) what place is not spccidea,) 
and hi$ answer was to be found on the ConijMny’s i ecords. w ith a spirit becoming 
an Englishman, with that spirit which the Natives always manifested^ if not 
crushed to the ground f as they too often wete, (heart hear,) he answered to 
this effect;—* Honourable Sir, I have been informed that you threeteu to tuw 
me off the Island. 1 believe it is untrue. 1 am satUfied, HunourahU Sir, that 
you are too wf;ll acquainted with the laws of your country, and the rights (ff Bii- 
tish subjects to take that course.' ” (Hear.) 

* Those mdiv^u 9 la who have never been in India, or who, having visited 
it, arc little acquainted with the country, and still less with the measurca of 
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the local Governments, are the most ready to imbibe unworthy impressions 
of the mode in w hich the Natives arc treated by their rulers. Wi^ such false 
impressions they blindly run on the rock of prejudice, w hich tinctures and 
distorts the whole of their proceedings." 

This is all very lofty and very fine ; but supposing it to be even true, 
which, as long as the History of Mr. Mill exists, any man may fairly doubt,, 
as that great and excellent work, unrivalled for its comprehensive, as well 
as accurate information on Indian affairs, is the production of an individual 
who never set foot in the country ; yet, supposing it to be perfectly true, 
it is, unfortunately, most inapplicable to the present case. The Honour- 
able Baronet to w'hom the writer alludes must have been known to him 
by name, as he quotes this portion of his speech from the reports of the 
debate in t!)e newspapers, where his name is mentioned at length. He 
ought to have known, therefore, (for no man in India besides himself 
can be ignorant of the fact) that this worthy Baronet passed the best 
years of his life in India, at the head of a mercantile house of the first 
character, and most extensive connexions; that his opportunities of know- 
ing the character of the Natives of India was as great as that of almost 
any man that ever visited the country, and that throughout his udioJo 
career, as well as up to the present moment, he w'as, and still continues to 
be, one of their warmest advocates and most faithful friends. The rea- 
soning of the Bombay IVl ember of Government, (for so wo must consider 
the writer in Mr. Warden’s Gazette) is hardly more accurate than Ms 
knowledge of facts. He says : 

^ But can any thing more strongly prove the enlightened character of a 
Native; (which in this instance was so nuicli more so than thatot the Govern- 
ment which he seems lo have been instructing in its duties;) can there be a 
more decisive proof of ihc spirit of independency, and ihen fote of the im- 
provement in THE 111 habits that has been generated by British rule, than 
tJie reply which is said to have issued forth from the pen of a Native?^ 

We beg tlic reader to admire the logic of this short sentence. It is quite 
worthy of one w'ho speaks with an authority, and who is not, therefore, 
bound to be reasonable, as other men arc. A whole race of people, com- 
posed of all manner of men, Hindoos, Musuhnans, Jews, Parsees, and 
others, living under British conquest, and British rule, are so subservient 
to those who govern them, that not one man in a million dares utter a 
munnur of complaint. One such man, however, does arise, from a class 
possessing the greatest portion of intelligence and spirit to l>e found among 
the Natives generally, we mean the Parsees, and he alone ventures to 
speak his mind more freely than his neighbours : When lo ! the Bombay. 
Counsellor assumes, that because a Native had been found not*‘ enlight- 
ened ” enough, merely, but rather bold enough to do this, therefore, he 
exclaims, What a striking proof that all other Natives have been im- 
proved in their habits by our rule Alas ! the truth is, and the writer 
himself must well know this, that the Natives want no “ enlightening’^ 
to teach them the nature of the English rule : they feel it too accurately, 
Rnd know much more on this subject than we are willing to believe. They 
want “ emboldening ” only : and if they were at lilierty to speak fireely, 
without fear of punishment for so doing, hundreds would be found as able 
to teach their rulers their duty, as this bold and independent Parsee ; not, 
howaver, because we have taught them this lesson, since the vei-y na- 
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tuie oi our despotism in India has a directly contrary tendendy. ' The 
writer proceeds ; 

* Some abuses were discovered some years ago in the office of Superinten. 
dent of Pol ICC, who was accustomed to send suspicious off the Island, 

—a kind of power similar to that which is exercised even m England, under 
the Alien Bill. With all the overwhelming power which the Govemmentsof 
India are imagined to possess, and with winch they “ /oo often crush ** the 
Natives of India, they have none so arbitrary in reference to foreign Natives, 
even as that exercised under the Bill in question. Any attempt, however, 
or even a thought, to banish a Native of Bombay from the Island — with views 
of economy too — is .so very extraordinary a procedure, that its proof or dis- 
proof is desirable on many grounds; and especially in vindication of the cha- 
racter of the Covcrnmciit.’ 

Here is an Englihhman — can he be worthy the name? — who thinks th^t 
the Government of India have no power so arbitrary as that which the 
Government of England po.sset>s, to send away aliens ! and he thinks it 
necessary to “ vindicate the character”of the Indian Government from what 
he would have ii.shdievc to be a foul aspersion on its pm ity. Why, it was only 
one short month before liis letter was penned, that one of his own country- 
men, not an alien, but a hrotlier, Mr. Pair, aa.s sent, in the most arbitrary 
manner that can he well imagined, a vo}age loiiiid tlie world ; Avas trans- 
ported, like a felon, untiied and unheard (for the offer made by liim to 
substantiate the iiuth of bi.s repoit by lespeetable witne.s.ses, was rejected 
with scorn, and lliought to be only a fie.sh insult to (jovenmient, by pr({- 
sumiiigto Ix' able to prove as tine wbat they bad already pronounced to 
be false). Does tlie (Jo\einment of F.ngland possc'ss any power oqvial to 
this? Can they kidnap any Englislmian th(*y choose, and send him to 
Bcnconlcn or Cliina, for merely mentioning bis fiicnd and patron’s name, 
us was (lone in the case' of Mi. Ainot '' oi giving an incorrect report of 
public pioceedings, a.s in the (Uibc of Mr. Puii ? The Bombay w liter may, 
perhaps, snppo.se that in India, even Englishmen aie aliens. Perhaps 
they ma> be; and, assneb, ma> really h.ue no lnisiiics> there at all! 
But then, what b<*comes of the light of liis bononiable masters to all the 
wealth and power of the conntr> inw hiclithey tlnnnselyes are strangers:? 
By what authority has Mr. Wardtm a .scat in their Council ? By what 
authoiity does he maintain his Cla/ette ^ And why does he and others 
write in it '' If Mr. Pair was an alien, Mr. Warden is equally so. If 
free-speaking Englishmen h.ive no bn.siness in India, enslaved and tongue- 
tied Englishmen ought not to have a hotter right to he there : and as to 
the vinciication of the Biitish name and ehaiaeter, it is not difficult to 
pronounce in whose hands tliat duty might he most safely reposed. 

We may mention, oi jhissnuf that even the threateimd deportation of 
a nativt* of Indi.i is not so “ extraordinary a procedure ” as this official 
writer .snppase.-^. In Calcutta, Madra.s, and Bombay, such things have 
been often lieard and often known. We are not so insensible to the 
safety of the partie.s a.s to mention their names here, for that w'ould en- 
sure them some .signal proof of tin* vengeducc of their oppressors elsewhere, 
if the parties themselves are still living; and if dead, their descendants 
would not fare the better for our indiscretion. We proceed, however, to 
give tlie last portion of thi.s memorable letter, being desirous that not a 
syllable of it should be lost : 

* It is evident from the tenor of the letter from this Native that he had re- 
ceived no ouiual commukication of any intention to banish him; and 
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liule doubt exists in wy niHid that no such msfisure fm ever entered into the 
imagination of the Governments of this Presidency from the year I6ti8 to this 
hour,— a iioax must have been passed on the Native which he has transferred 
to oTtiFBS, but if any one can state the ;^ear, or furnish a clue to discover 
when this extraordinary bad bargain, which rcauired the adoption of so ex- 
traordinary a measure to cancel, was contracted, they will oblige, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, Viniiex/ . 

The first portion of this paragraph is most probably true. The 
Governments in India know well enough what to communicate' in writ- 
ing, and what to keep in the more safe and irresponsible form of verbal 
communication. When the determination of the Bengal Government 
was taken, not to suffer the property of the Calcutta Journal Press to be 
made any use of whatever as long as one hated individual was likely to 
derive any profit from that source, they took care to cause this to be in- 
timated in those “ winged words’' which are not afterguards to be pro- 
duced in evidence against their utterers. So, also, in the case of this or 
anv other native of India, a verbal threat would be as effectual as a 
written one : and c all know wliat a hint from men in authority can do, 
in eveiy eountry under tlie govm-nnient of an avowed and absolute des- 
potism, as that of India isailinitted to he. 

But the liighest fliglit of this ollicial writm-’s absurdity is left for the last. 
He as.sumcs to himself tlie attribute of omniseienee as well as of omnipo- 
tence: and entering into the heait of every man that lias held authority in 
India from the year 1(3(18 up to the present hour, he asserts his belief that no 
.such idea asthat of depoiting anativ(*ercren(ert*rhuto the imaijinationoi 
tliese iinniacul.ite men ! Ileie i.'. a seauher of liearts indeed! An ordinary 
man would have been contentto say, (hat no such event had actually hap- 
pened : hut men who speak with the tongues of oiacles, and whom no 
one dales to (piestion or contradict, assume a higher tone, and presume, 
at least, to know wimt is ludden from all other eyes but their Own. If 
even tluwic7s of Indian lulers weie told in the language of truth, w^e 
should have a sad jiieture of human iiifumity ; hut if all these collective 
vnafiDi/nifii, from IririH to 18‘24, could be presented in their true colours 
on the tablet of histoiy, W(‘ believe that even they tlieinselves would 
turn liom the j)icture with honor ami di-'^may. 

'1 he last modest reijue.st, iiuiting any one who remembers it, to state 
tile partic ulais of this “ had bargain," m (juite worthy of the autlior's pen. 
He well knows that. no Hngli.sliman on the .spot, no, not even the wmrthy 
Baronet’s relatives and friends, dare come forward to substantiate the 
as.sertion, w ithout risking more than it would he woith to put down such 
an empty vindication of offended authority as this: and lie knows also, 
that no native, acfjuainted with tlie di.^^gi aceful transaction, W’ould be 
so silly as to suffer himself to he cusiiuied by such a traj) as this, into 
further difficulties, by accepting the imitation offered. No, no! while 
the press of India remain'^ in its present state, free for all men in au- 
thority to say what they please, and fettered to all men wdio could con- 
tradict them; if a hundred “vindicators” weie to appear in the ranks of 
authority, and Mr. Warden’s Gazette w'eie to be filled with nothing else 
but their lucubrations, they would obtain no credit here. If they wdll 
not themselves speak the truth, let them permit others to do so for them : 
till then they are uiiw orthy of consideration. 

To return to the subject of general news from this Presidency, vye 
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shall first give an extract from a letter, written at one of the principal 
RtaUons in the Deccan, toward the end of October 1824, which ig y 
follows : 

* We shall have a famine all over tlie Deccan — Government must know it, 
and could, in a great degree, soften the nusery by coming forward in time, 
and laying out four or five lacs of rupees in grain ; for there is plenty in the 
country, but all getting into ihc Iiands of forestallers; and if Government 
came into tlie markets against them, many thousand poor wretches would he 
saved : but no— they would considerably, and that tells bad in Leaden- 
hall Street. This country has been going to the dogs ever since it was con- 

J uered ; and it must ever be the case iiiultr such a rapacious revenue system, 
n uwi, tliere was grain enough raised lor five years’ consumption. It was 
then of so lilile value, that the llyots could not realize enough to pay the col- 
lector; still Government insisted on a/s//, and the consequence was the sale 
of five times tlic usual quantity of "laui to parts of the country (Herar parti- 
cularly) which had nut been so productive, and two bail years following, the 
people have now neither money nor grain, (iod help the poor inoftensive 
wretches! They really deserve somcihing bctier than tlic Last India Com- 
. pany’s blessings — missionarie-s and staivatiun.’ 

It would be well, porhap.s, if the Government at Bombay could have 
heard this under their own Ihesidency, and at the moment w'hcn it w'as 
most useful, instead of its coming to their ears for the first time, as it 
now will, through these pages, after pei forming a vojage to England and 
hack again in the inteiim : but if the paragraph given above had been 
printed in Bombay, in any paper not the property of a incmher of 
Government, the paper would probably be siq/pressed ; and if sent to 
cither of the Public vSecretaries by an otUcer in the service, he would, 
perhaps, have had a reprimand for his olliciousness as a reward. The 
fallowing is a portion of a letter from Bombay, dated early in November: 

‘There appear^ to be but litile doubt on the public mind as to the pecu- 
niary wants of ihc Bengal Governinenr, allhough the attempt to impress it 
with a contrai y opinion, hy opening a loan at r ))er cent., did fur an instant 
blind a few of the Natives as to the real state of the finances. 'I'he subscrip- 
tions to tins loan amount to about 10 lacs, mchulmg 'Ih from the Bank of 
Bengal, I imdcrsland ; and that Government calculates largely on the sub- 
scriptions here, at Bombay, aiul at Madias. Tliey have applied lo the King 
of Oiide for a supply of cam'll, and,’ it is said, will obtain 50 lacs from him. 

• Another loan, however, on terms more favourable to the public is confidently 
looked for at Calcutta, and money is 'c.^rcc in consequence of intending pur- 
chasers hoarding their means. Tha one and a hall erore will not he paid ofi^ 
in March next, a.s far as present appearances indicate, and paper has risen 
a little wiihin the last tew days. 

‘ The Government ot Bengal is making large purchases of cattle for the expe- 
dition, and collecting, jxr fonr, all the hackeries (cartsj they can find. Their 
preparations arc now, indeed, beginning to look somewhat in earnest, and 
troops are in motion towards each point of attack. From Hangoon wc expect 
soon to hear of the army hav’ing commenced their advance towards Amc- 
rapoora.' 

By subsequent accounts it appears that the expectations formed of the 
4 per cent, loan had been completely disappointed, the paper having 
fallen to a discount of 1 or 2 percent., which of course compelled Govern- 
ment to commence drawing it in again. 

Some accounts of the proceedings of the Sikhs had been received at 
Bombay, by wliich we learn that the Mahan^jah arrived at Umrutseer 
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ewly in September, and immediately intimated to the chiefs his intention 
of proceeding to Cabool, and if that kingdom should submit to his autho- 
rity, he promised to perform all required of him. The ditch and fortifi- 
caUods of Umrutseer were directed to be put in repair, and orders were 
given for purchasing a considerable quantity of iron for the purpose of > 
being cast into shot. A subsequent account mentions his arrival ' at 
Lahore with the whole of his army, shortly after which he despatched a 
letter to the Ameers of Sinde demanding the tribute which they had been 
accustomed to pay to the king of Cabool, and threatening, in event of a 
refusal, that he woul^ resort to hostile measures. 

Letters of November 3, advert to the disturbed state of the Bheels, 
and say they are plundering in the northern Concan, which is close to 
Bombay. The u’hole of the surrounding country is, it is said, in a most 
disordered state ; and one writer says, nothing is more certain than that, 
with the troubles in India Proper, the war in the Burmese territories, and 
the hostile movements in the north, the Company’s Government will have 
their hands full. All the letters from this quarter, as well as from every 
other part of India, earnestly pray that Lord Amherst may be recalled. 

With resi>ect to the disturbances in the north, alluded to above, 
we have an illustration of what is meant by these expressions, in the 
heads of a letter received from Bengal, dated the 15th of November, 
but which we place here for the purpose of affording the explanation 
which it gives. This letter states, that the Jeypore states are in open 
rupture with us ; that Sir David Ochterlony has taken the field in that 
(juartor to keep them in awe, or to quell them; — that the Sikhs are in' 
motion ; — that Uunjeet Singh has a large force collected ; — that Ameer 
Khan ivS gathering troops around him from all quarters ; — and that ' 
every person or state in acknowledged enmity with the British power, 
U more than usually active auti stirring. Such is the threatening 
aspect of alfairs I 


INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROrE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD, 

The constant inquiiy in all circles connected wiih India appears to be 
— irAcw is Lord Amherst to be recalled ? No one seems to entertain a 
doubt that this must uoonor or later happen : their only uncertainty appears 
to be as to the time. Neither the Ministers, however, nor the Court of 
Directors are willing to undo what they have done, as long as there is a 
hope of its being avoided. It reqtiires the magnanimity of a great mind 
to acknowledge an error, and still more to set about repairing it as soon 
it is discovered. But for isuch greatness of mind, the strictest seaicli 
at the India House, or Board of Control, would be a waste of time. I’ho 
Directors know that he has .show n himself incompetent to govern India ; 
but not one of their whole body rises to avow this. Nay, they even show, 
by their silence, an acquiescence in the complaint of the only Director 
who has spoken on the subject, and who rose to deprecate the idea df 
passing any unfavourable opinion on the conduct of an absent man ! The 
Board of Control are equally satisfied of the incompetency of Lord Am- 
herst to dischai^e the high and arduous duties of his station : yet nei- 
ther will they ddmit this publicly to the world. The ]>ractice of both these 
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bodiet it to uphold and defend, outwardly at least, whoever ]b actW 
u&der their immediate authority ; though, as in the case of Lord Hatt> 
iags— at the very moment they are applauding him in public to the 
«lii«iH-*tbey may be writing the severest censures on his measures in 
cret despatches. 

It is hardly just, however, in the present instance, to attribute all the 
disastrous changes which have taken place in India since Lord Hastings 
leit that country, to his successor, Lord Amherst. It is his misfortune to 
be a weak man, or he never would have consented to make such pledges 
as were required of him before he went out, to carry all the dirty orders 
of the Directors into elfect for curtailing the allow'ances of the Military 
Senrice, already too scanty, and needing increase rather than abatement. 
It is his weakness also which has enabled ihose more wicked men by whom 
he was surrounded to carry their iniquitous measures into effect. We 
do not believe that Lord Amherst w^ould, had he acted on his own unaided 
views and leelings, have invaded the rights and property of individuals 
in the manner which, backed by Mr. Adam, Mr. Bayley, and Mr. Har- 
rington, he has, conjointly with them, suffered to be done. Neitherwould 
the notion of a Burmese war, or a Kangoon expedition, have originated 
with him.^ The former, it is said, was the advice of the Political Secre- 
tary, Mr. Swinton, a quiet and inoft’ensivo man in his way ; but as much 
fit to bo Political Secretary in India, as Mr. Trnnt to be Prime Minister 
of England. 'Ihe latter is attributed to the great professional talents of 
the Military Secretary, Col. Casement, than whom, perhaps, the Bengal 
army hardly ever had a more nnpoptdar man at its bead. 

fo the interests of India and England it is the same thing, however, 
whether the wickedness of many, or the weakness of one, had the 
largest share in producing the evils that have resulted • — without 
the one, the other would have been unequal to the production of the 
misery entailed by both; and the most desiiahle event would be, to see 
the whole governing body changed. As this is not likely to happen, how- 
ever, the next best step w'onid he, tin* appoiiitmeiit of an able and popu- 
lar Covernor-Ceneral, to unite the otliee of Commander-in-Chief in the 
same person, bor tliis ai^poiniment we know ot no t\vo men more suited 
than Lord William Benlinck or f.ord Ha^tings. The former has not 
sufheient interest at Court; and the age of tlic latter may bethought an 
ohjection. But, it is said, that Miiiisteis have actually sent out the 
Liffey frigate to bring Loid i\niherst home; and that to Lord Hastings, 
who is shortly expected in a frigate from Malta, thev are prepared to offer 
the joint orticesot Ciov<‘rnor-(ieneial and Coinmander-in-Chief in India^ 
if he will accept them. 

Nothing could be bettci tor India, at the present moment, than his re- 
turn, especially as it nppcais to he so aulently wished by all classes in 
that country, and would niidouhtedly restore confidence in a greater de- 
gree than could he done at once by an untried stranger. If Lord William 
Benlinck could be a|)pointed to accompany him, in order to succeed, in 
the event of the Marquis meeting the fate of Lord Cornwallis, who re- 
turned only to leave hi^ remains in India, it would he a wise provision 
for keeping that confidence unbroken. It h added, that, in conscijuence 
ot this intention of Ministers, Loid Combermere, though actually ap- 
pointed to the otHco ot Commander-in-Chief, will not leave England 
until this j>oint is settled. Prom all wc hear on this subject, his remain- 
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iog at home will not be a matter of deep regret to those who thinic the* 
liighest qualifications necessary for such distant and difficult commands,. 

In the debate on Mr. Hume’s motion, for the production of a military 
despatch of Lord Hastings to the India Company, in 1819, which oc- 
curred in the Commons, on the ‘24th of March, Mr. Wynne made an as- 
sertion which, if true, would make the whole Civil Service of India (than 
which a better educated, more gentlemanly, or more honourable class of 
public men, taking them in ‘the whole, does not anywhere exist,) as a 
set of triflers and fools. He asserted, that the fact of Lord Amherst 
liaving handed the lady of Commodore Hayes (of the Company’s Marine) 
to table, when he ought to have handed tho wife of an elder Civil Ser- 
vant, had been the cause of more outcry against his Lordship’s whole, 
administration, from the indignation of the Civil Servants generally, at 
this public insult to their body, than any ill-success attending his public 

incoisures. 

Really, Mr. Wynne must be one of the weakest of men himself, or he 
must have thought all tho.se who heard him men of the most contemptible 
intellects, if he believed that such a statement as this could obtain credit 
among them. Half a dozen of the Calcutta ladies, who thought them- 
selves ilLused by seeing Mrs. Hayes put above them, might have 
been angry at such a mark of precedence, and two out of the three 
old ladies, of the other sex, who guide his Lordship’s councils might 
liavc been a little nettled to see theu' wives neglected. But to say, 
that the whole Civil Service, or any other part of them than tho half 
duziu named, caied a straw about such an uuiinjiortant matter, is to 
pass a censure on tlieir understandings, which we do not believe they 
deserved. We shall take an early occasion to say something on the 
f)eciihaiities of Indian society, more at large, but content ourselves for 
tlio piesent, with asisuring Mr. Wynne, that hi.s poor attempt to help 
I.uid Amherst out of a dilllcultv, will only (‘xcite ridicule in India, 
however he may delude himself with the hojie of its being successful 
here. 

When the debates at the India House, and in Parliament on Indian 
aiiair'!. aie mentioned, little remain'* to add under the head given above; 
though we hope the time is approacliing when there will be less of se- 
crecy in the jirocecdings of the Board of Control and Court of Directors 
than at present. 

In (Mil last we omitted to notice, that on the 21th of February Mr, 
Iluine had moved, in his j)lace in Parliament, for a return of the number 
nt Britisli born, and other Knropean subjects banished from India from 
the )(‘ar 1784 up to the present period, dislinguLshing the circumstances 
ttUeuding each individual case ; which, after a slight alteration by way 

amendment from Mr. ^^"ylme wa.'. agreed to. When the pa[)ers are 
printed wo shall examine their details. 


In the course of the past month Sir Charles Foibcs adverted, in his 
place in Parliament, to a ciuel regulation of the India ('oinpany, pre- 
H'lJtnig their large sliips sailing in company with each other ior mutual 
^accour or relief, in consequence of their liaving once had to pay de- 
iniirrage on one of their laigc sliiji.s, which had been detained in assist- 
to save the drowning incu from the wreck of another. The fact of 
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tfie Kent, Indiaman, being in that situation, without a consort orcompa 
nion ; the periods fixed for the separate sailings of the ships carrying 
troops from England to India ; and the announced departures of the 
China ships, at intervals of a few days only after each other from Can- 
ton, tend to corrofx>rate the accuracy of tlie assertion. 

The East India Company have been making the most extensive pre- 
parations to send out reinforcementb to India About seventy vessels, 
many of the largest dimensions, have been tendered to them to carry out 
men and stores ; and the report is, that 30,000 tons of shipping will be 
taken up l)y the Com[)any. The average tenders are 15/. per ton, out 
and honje, and for the voyage out about the half. 

The destniction of tlie Kent, Indiaman, by fire, affords materials for a 
melancholy tale. Tlie details have been repeated in all the public pa- 
|)er8of the kingdom, so that it is the loss necessary to repeat them here. 
The conduct of Captain Cook of the Cambria, who, accidentally falling 
in with the Kent soon after she took fire, succeeded, notwithstanding a 
Imisterous sea, in getting on board liis little vessel of 200 tons upw'ardsof 
vsix hundred men, including troops, women, and children, and saving them 
from destruction, was highly enterprizing and admirable. Though out- 
ward-bound with miners and materials for Mexico, he brought them back 
safe to England, landed them at Falmouth, where they were humanely 
treated by the inhabitants; and received, as he richly deserved, the 
thanks of bis own employers, of the (^oinmander-in-Chief of the army, 
of the Underwriters at Lloyd’s, and of the East India Company, each 
of whom presented him and his crew with liberal rewards ; in addition 
to which, be bad the strongest manifestations of gratitude from those ho 
had saved, and the geneial approbation of all classes of his country- 
men. 

On the 4th of March, a deputation of the Merchants connected with 
the (’ape of (lood Hope waited upon flm Cii axcki.lou of the Exciie- 
Oi^KR respecting the duties on (’ape Wine. In the reduction of wines 
generally, troin 7s. 7d. to 4s. p(‘r gallon, ^\in(' from the Capo was entirely 
overlooked. As it forms the letiiin payment of two-thirds of the exports, 
the article is of the liist importance to that colony, and has lately 
averaged eight thmisand pipes annually. The present duty on Cape 
Mine is 2s. rid. or 2s. 7d. per gallon, and the mercliants pray for a 
reduction, on the scale ot th.ii ot the other duties. ’I'he wine from the 
C.aj)e cannot, they contend, witliout this roduetion, stand the competition 
with Portugal and other A\iue':. 'I’lie Deputation Avas favourably rcceiA'cd, 
and informed that the rej>resentation would be immediately taken into 
the .serious eonsideration of (Govern meut. 

It is the aA'OAAed determination of Government to pay the troops in the 
Colonics ifj British coin for the tuture, instead of dollars ; in consequence 
of Avliich, 200,000/. are to he tiansmitted to the several islands and 
stations. The Sainarang has already sailed with ri0,000/. for the Capo 
of Good Hope and the Mauritius ; and u|)w.\rds of 70,000/. are to be 
shijAped on hoard the Ferret, Captain HoUson, for conveyance to the 
Bahama.s, Jamaica, and Barbadoes. 

Mr. George Ricketts lias been presented at Court, on his being 
appointed one of the Puisne Judges in India, and rcceiA'cd the bonoturof 
Knighthood. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


On Wejlnesday, the 23d of March, a 
Quarterly General Court was held at 
the Hast India House. 

The Chairman took his scat at 12 

o’clock. 

SUPERANNUATION LISTS. 

The Chairman begged to call the 
attention of the Court to a List, of 
Superannuations of the Servants of 
the Company, made by the Court of 
Director, since the last Quarterly 
r.cueral Court of Proprietors. 

The Sf.creiarv was desired to read 
the list, when he read the heads of it 
as a matter of form only. 

Mr. Humf. begged that before the 
( hatrmaii proceeded with other busi- 
ness, the paper might be read entirely, 
so us to show the names and the ser- 
vice? of the persons to whom the su- 
perannuated allowances had been 
granted. 

The Clerk accordingly read the 
paper, which contained only the name 
(if one individual, whose salary having 
been HOC a year, it had been resolved 
hv the Court of Directors, tliat in con- 
sideration of his long services, ho 
should he placed on the Superannuated 
List, and allowed two-thirds of his 
•'Ulary, being 73/. 

Mr. 'riiANi said, it had often oc- 
furrod to him, that such papers as 
these ought to he laid on the table in 
the adjoining room, for the perusal of 
the Proprietors, previously to their be 
ir»gcalle<l ujxni to vote upon tbeiii. 

The ('ll AIRMAN observed, that this 
lourse had never been considered ne- 
cessary, and therefore had never been 
adopted. But the Court was required 
by Act of Parliament to lay these 
papers before the House of Commons ; 
andaccorduig to a bye-lawof the Court, 
all paj>er9 whatever that were to he 
laid before Parliament were, first of 
ah, to be laid before the Court of 
Proprietors ; it was tluTcfore necessary 
that this Court should have the present 
list submitted to it. 

Mr. Hume wished to be informed, 
ivhether any regulation enisled at the 
present moment to prevent aged per- 
sons from entering the service of the 
Company ; for it appeared to him, that 
if there were no such regulation, the 
consequence would often be that many 
persons would ent^r their service at a 
fffitai Ileraldj VoUb. 


time of life that in a very few years 
they would become siqieranuuated. 

The Chairman said, that there was 
always in these cases attention paid to 
the age of the individual, although 
there might be no particular regulation 
upon the subject. But I he general 
rule was not to take persons into the 
service of the Company beyond the 
age of thirty-five. The individual who 
had been placed on the superannualion 
list, had served the Company faithfully 
seventeen years, and he thought was 
an object deserving of the allowance 
propo.sed to he made to liim. 

'Hie Resolution was then agreed to. 

ArPOlM'MLN'J OF IIRSF ASSISTANT TO 
THF. SURVr.VOIl OF IIIJILUINOS, 

The ('ll AIRMAN said, he had further 
to inform them, that this Court had 
been made Special for the purpose of 
laying before the Proprietors, for their 
approbation, in conformity of the 17th 
section of the fith chajiter to the hye- 
Iaws, a resolution of tlie Court of Di- 
rectors of the 2dth of January last, for 
the appointiiieiit of a person in the 
capacity of First Assistant m the office 
of the Survey or of Buildings, at a salary 
of 3.50/. per annum, but liis successor 
to be at a salary of 300/. per amium. 
All that he should do, therefore, wash* 
,„„vc — '^riiat tlie Court do approve of 
this Resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and of the apptmitment made by 
them. 

Mr. lIuMr. was desirous of being in- 
formed who was the surveyor of biiild- 
ing->. It was (jiiile evident that the 
in<lividual who filled that appointment 
should be a jiersou qualified by eduea- 
lion, experience, ami talent, to perform 
the duties of it. He, lliercfore, wished 
to know whether the person who had 
been named by the Court of Directors 
had been regularly bred to the business 
of a surveyor, so ns to enable bmi to 
act effitieiitly in bis situation ? 

The Chairman said, the hon. Mem- 
lier had wholly mistaken tlic object of 
the motion; he was confounding the 
two offices of Surveyor and first As- 
sistant together. 'I'he person now ap- 
pointed was the First Assi>,tant to the 
Surveyor, and not the Surveyor him- 
self. The Surveyor was a gentleinaa 
whose merits were well know ii to every 
body. He bad built our College at 
K 
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Jfaileybury, was coosiclered by 

ail who had seen it as the finest inoiiu* 
meiit of his t.ilent ami f^enius. The 
(ieritleinan v\ hose appointment was now 
under ( onsideratiou was formerly the 
(Jlerk of the Woiks, and in that capa- 
city had shown himself a most uselul 
and mentorious servant. Upon the rc- 
tirementoi Mr. Cockerell, ihet.ouitof 
J)irectors thought it fortunate to he 
able to appoint him on the j^round of 
merit only. He had no increase of 
emolument hy tiic exchani^e, but only 
a few more piivih‘»e^, which by his 
past services he was considered emi- 
nently entitlcil to. 

Mr. Ili'Mi'. did not object to the 
amount ot sahu} ; he only wished to 
know whether this person wastapahle 
of ulfordintf that assistance which the 
llejjort ol tiie (Jourt of Directors said 
would he lequired of him. 

The CiiAiuiviAN saul, the Court of 
Directors were ijuite satisfied of his 
ability to perform the duties of his si- 
tuation. 

A IMioriUF.iou asked, what was 
the sal.iiy ol the Surveyor, and what 
were his duties, that it bhould lie ne- 
cessary for him to have a first ami 
second assistant ’ 

'J'he ( IIAIUMAN said, the present 
salary of the Surveyor was 500/. a-veur. 
The increase of Ins duties was very 
consideralile. Hon. Memliers need 
only loidv over the very }j;reat extent ol 
the huildini' they were now into satisfy 
themselves tluit the appointment ol 
Assistant Surveyor was ulisolutely ne- 
cessary. 

'I'lic CtiAiKM VN tlicn put the motion, 
that the ( ouit do approve ol the ap- 
poiiitmeiif, width was ai.;ieed to 

I'l \si«N TO silt JOHN VIAICOIM. 

'flic ('nviiniAs heijii-ed to iiiforni 
the I'ldjirietors, that this (amrt liad 
lu'eii further made .'special for the pur- 
pose of layiii<f before them, for their 
approbation, a Ifesolution of the Court 
of Directors ol the .'itli of January last, 
f'rautiuir t<i Major-fit iieral Sir John 
Maltolm, (i.C H. a pensnm ol 1000/ 
per iiiiuum, trom Chiistmas last, in 
I onsideratiou of the cmmeiit seivices, 
both civil and military, which hail 
hcfu r/^ndered by him duiin|^ a long 
jHM’iod ol active service He shoidil 
Miiitent himself with mi*v mg— “ I'tuit 
tills ( mil tilt) approve of the Hesolutiou 
of the ( ourt ot DircettU’s of the .'ith t)l 
.lamiary hist.” 

Ceiieial Thohmon fully approved 
of this grunt, ainl he was only sorry 
that, steiui.': the gallant iiCiieral in 


such a state of health and vigour, be 
was 1)0 longer in the service. 

Mr, J*AnisoN begged to say a word 
or two in answer to the observation 
which had just been made. When the 
gallant (leiieral, whose meritorious 
.services every jiersou must acknow- 
ledge, leturued from India, great hope 
was eutcrtaiiicd by the Court of Direc- 
tois that that 0 dicer would soon be 
again employed in some public capa- 
city. He had the honour to be in ih^ 
Chair on the occasion when the subject 
was discussed, as to sending out a 
mission to Persia ; and at. that time 
Sir John Malcolm evinced the greatest 
readiness to go upou that mission ; but 
this appointment was opposed by the 
Colonial Department, and therefore, 
nothing was then done. When be left 
the Chair, it was upon the pledge, that 
if their |irtsent hoii. Chairman did not 
take the muiter up, he (Mr. Pattison) 
should consider it his duty to pursue 
it ; hut the consideration of the Hyde- 
rabad Papers put a stop to all other 
business, and prevented him from pro- 
ceeding as he had intended. It was 
tliought, however, by n>nhy of the 
Court of Directors, that we ought to 
appoint this distinguished Officer to. 
one i)f tlie (ioveruorships of India; 
(hear, hear;) and il that had been 
(June, It would have iireveuted tlieui 
from coming to this Court to-day to 
ask for a pension. Jlut that ai tempt 
had oKo laded, and the conser{uenco 
was, tlmt this eminent person was 
now put upon the shelf, tor rea-sous 
which he could not well understand, 
hut which he dare say were very suffi- 
c ieiit. U ndcr these circuiiistauces ihe 
Court ot Directois thought that they 
could not allow this illustrious Officer 
to go out of their service without some 
signal mark of their entire approba-, 
tion ol his conduct during a long senes 
of spleiiilid bcrvites to this Company. 

Mr. lltMF said, that he should most 
conhally vote for the motion; hut he 
wished to state the grounds why ho did 
so. Although we had had many valuable 
Olhcei-s in our service, whose merits 
were worthy of being revvartled, yet 
few bail enjoyed the opportunities of 
rc'iuleiiug such eminent services to 
the Company as the gallant Officer 
whose name and meri's were now un- 
der the couhiderat on of the Court, lb 
happvueil that he (Mr. Hume) was in 
India when Sir ,lohu Malcolm was 
coming fairly into the service, and he 
could only sav, that the universal fe«l- 
lug tuwardh him, both on the part of 
the Natives and Kuropeuus, was that of 
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the highest respect and gratitude. lie 
,ia>. not atvare that any public servant 
Ijt'AJiv that period, he nii^^lit say nor 
siiae then, stood so veil in India as 
Sir.lolin Malcolm. He mentioned this 
fa, r, hecai.<«c he coii'^iderod, that if there 
weicariN of their servants whodc'erved 
nuire eiicourajjemcnt than others, they 
\ure those who hy their conduct and 
f^miiplc taught and enconra'jed others 
to endeavour to make the Natives of 
India look up to us as their friends, 
their fathers, and their hciiefuctors, 
iii'lcad of contemplating us as tlieir 
masters and their tyrants. (//cor, 
/u'fn.) It was such men whom we 
out^ht to keep in our service and on'.>;ht 
to reward. He could not help contrast- 
ing the state of India durin;? the time 
of Sir Jidiii Malcolm and the present 
|toiioJ. Then all was confidence and 
lespcct towards the IJritish name — now 
every tiling was mistrust and douht. 

Mr lirCKiNiaiAM said he did not 
riM' to disturb the unanimity which 
seemed to prevail in tlie C'ourt. He 
>\as li ippy to observe the "'eneial feel- 
iii;;' in favour of the motion ; and he 
had therefore the less scruple in olfer- 
111!,'' himself to tluir notice; as ho mii-ht 
imw indulge the liopo lluii Am rism;; to 
advocate the claims ol Sir John Mal- 
(olin would not piejudice his cause in 
the e)ts of tlie i)ireetors. lie could 
not (oiiseut to give a silent vote upon 
this oee.isioii and, although the ser- 
'Ues of sir John Malcolm were too well 
hiiowii to reipiire any lengthened de- 
tail from him, yet he couhl not refrain 
Horn adverting more )>artieulai ly to .i 
low of the striking jioitits of liis thar- 
ai ter aad career, (//coi.i It was at 
a very early period, under the ad- 
iiiliiMtration of Marquis Wellesley, 
that, ill a political sketth of liidi.i, 
f'lll)li^hed hy Sir John Malcom, he had 
the merit and the honour of being the 
lost to <havv juiblic attention to the 
'tateaiid condition of the Indo-Hritish, 

'T haU-caste pojuilation — a race for 
"hiih little has yet been done— and to 
pmut out to the (Government the im- 
)>'»i tai.ee of elevating and amelioraliiig 
tluir lomlitioii {Hear) In his ma- 
tarer years, Sir John Klalcolm had 
tilted a most distinguished part in 
diplomatic transactions with the Na- 
jue, of India, and it might be said, 1 o 
|‘i-> honour, that no man undc-iNtood 
hettor than himself, the most effei tual 
I'U'aiis ol securing their attachment, 
"hi, h was by a sy >:tein of kindness atul 
< aiiediation, and not by force, (//cflrr, 
Acf/r.j Perhaps jio man that ever ser- 
'I'd in India was more generally or 


more justly beloved by the Natives of 
that country : and his benevolent w ish, 
to jiromote their hajipiness was not 
.satisfied with all he could himself do 
to promote it; for, on his quitting India, 
he left behind inm a code of in.struc- 
lions to tlie Residents serving under 
his authority, which was attached to 
his Hepoit on Malwa ; the chief feature 
of the.se instiuetioiis lieirig u marked 
attention to the interests and happiness 
of the Natives, which he seemed on all 
occ.isions anxious to promote, (//cor, 
Acoi .) Nor was his f.ime confined to In- 
dia alone. He (Mr. Huckingham) luid 
had occasion to trav el throiigli Persia in 
the year and he felt peculiar 

satisfaction in stating, that at every 
step ol Ids progress he heard the name 
of Sir John Malcolm, as one I'amiliar 
to all Persian ears, and it was never 
pronoiiiieed hut with feelings of grati- 
tude and respect. He had no hesita- 
tion, indeed, in declaring his belief, 
that the high consideration enjoy- 
ed hy the English about that period 
in Persia wa> more owing to tlie ex- 
cellent and jndieioiis eomlnct of Sir 
John Malcolm, during his diplomatic 
Residence in that country, than to any 
other ( cuisc. [Jlvur.) 

He p.iid this tiibute of his praise to 
that gallant (JlVicer with the greater 
alaeiity, because, upon the subject of 
the resti ittions on the Indian press, he 
had lieen compelled to clillerwith him, 
ami certain discussions of rather an 
unpleasant nature had taken place in 
coiisecinence, 'rhat subject had, how- 
ever, iioihmg to do wall tlie object of 
the present moliun, to which, as no 
m.in had a higher opinion than he had 
of the gallant (ieiicral’s military and 
diplomatic services, he should give his 
most cordial and hcaity coiicurroiice. 

( Tlvar, hear.) 

The question was then jmt, and ear- 
ned uiiaiiiinously in the allirinativ e. 

L\1F. MUHNV IN INDIA. 

Mr. Hi mi: would not have troubled 
the Court upon this nerasioii, if the 
subject which he was alioiit to intro- 
duce was not one of considerable iin- 
jiortaiice. No one was ignorant of the 
events which were now passing in In- 
dia, and for wide h he found it iiiipossi- 
l)lc to furnish himself with any expla- 
nation. When he was in India, he had 
.dway^ witnessed the most ready obe- 
dience on the part of the Native troops, 
and the greatest coiifideiicc reposed in 
them by the Euroj*eaiis, wbich had 
combined to produce the most brilliant 
results. His sentiments respecting 
K '1 
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the press were well-known ; he had 
foretfdd that the interference of 
Government with the press in India 
would he attended with unpleasant 
consequences. Those consequences 
had not only taken place, hut still 
continued. 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to order.— -lie 
hegged to ask the hononrahle Gentle- 
man if he meant to follow up his ob- 
servations by proposing a resolution ? 
If so, he thought he had better move it 
upon notice. 

Mr. Hume assured the honourable 
Proprietor he should have the benefit 
not of one, but of two or three resolu- 
tions. He was observing that his pro- 
phecies were fully borne out. They 
were now entirely ignorant of what 
was passing there ; the only commu- 
nications received were from persons 
who were afraid to speak out, lest 
they should be punished with banish- 
riient. When he (Mr. Hume) was in 
India, the idea of such proceeilings 
taking place was never conceived. The 
Court was bound to consiiler, out of 
respect to themselves, and considera- 
tion for the millions intrusted to their 
charge, of the best means to put an 
cud to them. He laid it down as the 
gubject of every letter from India 
which he had seen, that the white as 
well as the Idack population of that 
country had lost all confidence in the 
Governor-General, i^tlear.) They look- 
ed most anxiously for the measures of 
the Court ; they expected that the 
tiovernment of Kiigland would have 
sent out some person conipefent to 
conduct the Government of that 
couiitiy. The public press was pre- 
vented* from uftbrding them the least 
assi'-tunce in the way of information. 
It was well known that every occur- 
rence that took place any where, was 
told in. a different way by each of the 
spectators, by which means the public 
bad the advantage, by seeing and com- 
paring all the several accounts, of being 
able to form an accurate judgment of 
the fact. Hht in India they were de- 
prived of this advantage. In the in- 
stance of the unfortunate affair at 
Barrackpore, a circular letter was 
gent round to each paper, forbidding 
them to publish or notice any part of 
what baa taken place there until the 
dfilcial account was first pufilished. 
Not only this, but letters ha»l been 
written to the editors, informing them 
that If they published any observations 
respecting IVfr. Buckingham's remo- 
tal from the country, they would incur 
severe displeasure. This was beneath 


the conduct of men’who were contciotu 
of acting right, and was only to be 
understood when jpursued by sach mea 
as Mr. Ba>ley and Mr. Adam, who had 
forgotten what they owed to themselves 
as Englishmen. It was to this system 
that he attributed the want of confi- 
dence in the Government which at pre- 
sent prevailed ; and if it were allowed 
to continue, the consequences also 
would not only continue, but would be 
fearfully aggravated. Now, he asked, 
had any measures been taken to pro- 
cure the recal of Lord Amherst ? In 
all the letters which be had seen, t^ 
writers said, “ For God's sake, don't 
mention my name.” Such was the 
dread of the consequences of impart- 
ing ‘ information. The honourable 
Proprietor then mentioned the circum- 
stance of two Gentlemen having been 
recently taken away suddenly from 
their indigo plantations and transport- 
ed ; of which, he said, he supposed 
they would receive the accounts in a 
few days. In fact, India, at present 
could be compared to nbthing but a 
person sitting on a barr<?l.of gunpow- 
der with a train inst ready to be light- 
ed. Such was the state to which it 
had bc?n brought by the conduct ol 
the present Government. began 
with the putting down the" ^ress, and 
individual oppression, and all its sub- 
sequent acts were marked by the ut- 
most imhecillty. The troops were or- 
dered away in the rainy season ; the 
consequence of which was, that out of 
a boily of 8,000 or 9,000 nieo, 1,100 
were destroyed by disease. Now if the 
whole of that body had been cut off by 
the enemy in one day, it would not 
have had so great an effect upon the 
other troops as the death of these men 
by ilisease. Next, there was a great 
uuwilhugness on the part of the Na- 
tive troops to march without cattle to 
carry their baggage ; but; there was no 
corresponding disposition on the pai. 
of the Government to meet that feeling 
on the part of the troops. The difli* 
cultios thickened ; desertion became 
frequent ; in one corps, on the 18tb of 
October, (and here ne begged to be 
understood as not blaming the Govern* 
ment so much for plunging the country 
into this war, as for not taking mea* 
sures to meet the feelings and prejudi- 
ces of the troops), no less than 2.'>*l 
men, out of a body of 1,000, deserted 
within eight-and-forty hours. This 
ought to have been a warning, and 
such warnings were cuustantly taking 
place, yet the Government persisted 
m a rc luction of the troops’ alM' 
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aores. In consequence of the activity 
of the Burmese to cut off all supplies, 
the Sepoys found it difficult to exist on 
their allowances. Every raganiuffiq 
that went on the gun-boat expedition 
trora Calcutta received au advance of 
25 per cent., yet they refused to in- 
i-reasc the allowance of cattle to the 
Sepoys, which, combinetl with the 
dread of an evil power in the Burmese 
country, produced the unfortunate , 
iiroreedings which had taken place at 
Barrackpore, The mutiny, however, 
having? tdkei place, he admitted it 
oii-^ht to have been suppressed, but in 
a dilFcrent manner from that which 
had been resorted to. He saw no oc- 
rasioo, for instance, for opening mask- 
ed batteries upon their own soldiers, 
inanv of whom had fought and blcil 
for them ; and he had, therefore, been 
ready to weep over tlie fate of these old 
soldiers. But further, it appeared 
that on the field the Native officers re- 
tired, and were no parties to the re- 
bellion ; but what was the conduct of 
the Government ? Instead of reward- 
ing them for their fidelity, they drew 
no distinction between the innocent 
and the guilty, but they ordered them 
all to be dismissed and disgraced. 
Here, therefore, were men who re- 
mained honourable and faithful, class- 
ed with the mutineers. How very dif- 
ferent was the conduct observed upon 
the occasion of a regiment mutinying 
at ( haring-cross, at the time of the 
Queen’s trial ? 'I'lie Duke of Welling- 
ton rode into the mews, and the regi- 
ment was instantly marched off to 
Kiii;;fitoii. The conduct of the (Jom- 
mander-in-Chief u])on this occasion 
deservetl great credit. What would 
iKUebcen the consequences had this 
rcjciment been treated in the same way 
as liio troops at Barrackpore ? The 
European officers were hardly less dis- 
salislicd then the Natives ; they said 
they hopetl the Manjuis of llasiings 
wuuhl he sent back to them ; and jet 
how lamentable it was to .see that iti- 
dividu.il at that verj' moment disgraced, 
us f;ir as this body had the power to 
disgrace him. He would say no mure ; 
tiny must have the proceedings under 
kord Hastings’s administration, and 
those under the present Govenmicnt, 
before them. Lord Hastings did not 
have his conduct to be guided by peo- 
ple here who knew nothing about the 
“latter. {.‘I Invffh.) He did nut trust 
to the opinion of a committee of mcr- 
ehaiits and bankers. The Court would 
not do their duty, unless they had the 
rec.mt proceedngs fairly unravelled, 


and the grounds of action as far as 

f mssible before them. Then, if he 
bund he was in error in blaming I ord 
Amherst’s Government, he would be 
the first man lo acknowledge that error. 
The honourable Proprietor concluded 
by moving— “ Tliat there be laid be- 
fore this Court a copy of the militaiy 
despatch of the Marquis of Hastings, in 
1819, to the secret dtpartment of the 
Court of Directors, on the organizatiou 
and allowances of the Bengal army j 
and a copy of the despatch of the Court 
of Directors to the Government in 
India, in 1823, on that subject ; to- 
gether with a copy of the despatches 
from India, stating how far their or- 
ders had been carried into execution.’* 
Mr. Buckingham, concurring fully 
with the opinions of thehoii. Proprietor 
who preceded him, thought it his duty 
to assist ill removing the doubts which 
some of the hearers seemed to him to 
entertain, as to the connexion of the 
Indian Press with the late melancholy 
and disastrous transactions adverted 
to. He contended, that the suppres- 
sion of all freeiiom of the Press, and 
consequently of the oppression of the 
public opinion, in India, was intimately 
coiiiiecteil with tlie present unfortu- 
nate situation of that country. This 
fact had indeed been stated by Mr. 
Hume, but it seemed to make 'o little 
iinjiressioii on tlie Court, that he 
begged to state a few observations in 
illustration of that jiositioii. It might 
be recollected, that, in the early jiart 
of Lord Hastings’s administration, a 
rebellion broke out at Cuttack. The 
Press was then under a censorship, 
and the (ioverninent was unalile to 
obtain that full and accurate informa- 
tion respecting the complaints of the 
]*eoplc there, which it undoubtedly 
would ba\e obtained through the 
Press, if it had been free. I'rom the 
nioineiit that the Marquis of Hastings 
removed the censorship from the* Press, 
liulia enjoyed uninterrupUd trampiil- 
lity ; {hear;) but no sooner had the 
press been again fettered bj bis suc- 
cessors, than tiie old evils began to 
reappear. He bclievc<l that the mutiny 
at Barrackpore never would have come 
to such an oxtreinity as to have broken 
out into open disobedience, if the Press 
had been free. Pur weeks l)erorc the 
inutiny came to this crisis, the men 
)iad meetings and discussions among 
themselves. The reason why these 
circumstances were not communicated 
to Government was, that individuals 
did not like to be considered officious 
metiers, which those who send com- 
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plaints or representations to Govern- 
ment are too frequently considered ; 
but if the Press had been free, many 
persons would have had no objection 
whatever to make communications to 
the Editors of the Newspapers, and 
thus the whole affair would have been 
brought, without risking displeasure 
to the informant, to the knowledge ^f 
the Government and the public. 
{Hear.) He would state another 
instance in which injury had resulted 
from the enslavement of the Press. All 
persons who had been resident at 
Calcutta knew that a trade had long 
existed between that place and Ran- 
goon. The ship masters and pdots at 
Calcutta were better acquainted with 
the state of the climate and winds, 
as regarded Rangoon, than the ( ivil 
or military servants of the Government 
could possibly be. If the Press had 
been open, he had no doubt that a 
hundjed letteis would have been 
written, communicating that informa- 
tion, which the result of the expedition 
showed that the Government them- 
sehes really did not possess. Rut if 
any man, under the present state of the 
Press, had ventured to question the 
wisdom of (iovernmeiit, with regard 
to the Rangoon expedition, he (Mr. 
Ruckinghnm) was a Itvmi' instance 
of what would have been his fate. 
{Hear, hear.) The result of the ex- 
pedition had shown that the (ioverii- 
incnt was in a state of lamentable 
ignorance respecting the climate of the 
Burmese empire an<l other important 
particulars. Had the Press Iieen free, 
Government would have received iu- 
foruiation through it, by which not 
only hundreds of brave lives might 
have been snvc<l, hut the British name 
might have been preserved from a 
tarnish which he feared the result of 
this expedition had cast upon it. 
{Hear.) He thought that if the native 
troops alone had suffered in the ex- 
pedition, little sympathy would have 
oeen called forth on their behalf in this 
Court ; but it unfortunately happened 
that two British regiments, he believed 
the l.'fth and 38th, which liad proceed- 
ed to Rangoon in battalions of 800 
strong, had, in consequence of being 
obliged to live in a swampy spot, 
wading almost constantly through the 
water — Jiving almost like ampliibious 
creatures, and without proper susten- 
ance— returned to Bengal, one, he had 
heanl, vvitli imly sixty, ami the other 
with something inure than eighty men. 
{Hear, hear, hear.) While such was. 
the extreme debility of even these poor 


remnants of the whole body, it wu the 
opinion of those who bad. seen their 
condition, that ^ heavy days march 
Would have destroyed them alt.oge- 
then. The hatred that these unfortu- 
nate transactions would cause, should 
press on the attention of the country, 
before it was too late, the importance 
of giving to India the atkantage 
of a free Press ; and, if no other ar- 
rangement could be made, be would 
jirefer even restoration of the odious 
censorship, by which, if the public 
were kept in ignorance, the Goveru- 
inent at least might benefit by the in- 
formation conveyed to them in the 
suppressed sheets, to the present 
ahominahle system, by which all 
parties w ere kept entirely in the dark. 
As he thought, oii all occasions, that 
publicity was beneficial, he would 
siqiport the motion for the production 
of papers. {Hear, hear.) 

Air. Tkani sai(l, that the hon. Pro- 
prietor was in error as to the rebellion 
of CuUatk. He (Mr. Tranl) knew that 
pci sons h.'ul been sent there to inquire 
into the revenue system, and the Go- 
vernment was not in ignorance of what 
was taking iilacc. Every body who 
knew tlie coustitulion of the Govern- 
ment in India, knew that it was open 
to any mode of conimuuicatiun. lie 
would oppose this motion as being un- 
necessary, and thought this was rather 
an unfortunate period for bringing it 
forward. The information respecting 
the late proceedings was not yet com- 
plete ; and he would rather leave it in 
the hands of the Directors. This was 
not the first time there had been a 
mutiny in India. In Lord Clive’s time 
there was one very similar to this, and 
it was treated in the like manner. 
From his (Mr. Trant’s) kmwvledge of 
Sepoys, it could not have taken place 
without being previously known to the 
imtivc olficers. He denied that the 
latter bud been treated alike with the 
mutineers; for the mutineers had been 
condemned to death. It was perfectly 
true, however, that a total waut of 
confidence in the present Government 
prevailed throughout India. All his 
(Mr. Trant’s) information from that 
country confirmed the statement of the 
hon. Member fof Aberdeen; {hear:) 
and he, for one, had been very much 
surpriseil at the ajipoiiitmeiit of Lord 
Amherst. The .state of India required 
a man of fully as much talent as the 
man who had ju^t left it. He did not 
say, that Lord Amherst could have 
prevented the war, but he bad shown 
himself quite incapable of conducting 
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the affairs of ludia j and lie (Mr.Traut) 
would never cease to complain until he 
saw some oilier person intrusted with 
the Government. He knew enough to 
gay, that an impression had been made 
which could not easily be removed, in 
ronsequeticc of which, their neigh- 
bours, and those who now called thein- 
,<clvcs their friends, might take liberties 
they would not otherwise have taken. 
He hoped, therefore, that thofee who 
had the power, would lose no time in 
iisiog every meaus to put a stop to this 
^tatc of things. A mau of the greatest 
experience aud talents ought to be 
for without a moment’s delay. 
He would, however, oppose the produc- 
tion of papeis. 

bir ( iiMtLKS Forres expressed liis 
(hsaiuxuiitmentthat the uidtiou did not 
go .it once to the reeal of Lord Am 
herst ; and he stated his opinion of the 
lueesdly of tliis step before in the 
House of (.'ummoun. He was met by 
the assertion, that Lord Amherst’s 
pii\ate elKuactcr was that of an amia- 
ble man: but it was not an amiable 
mail, but ail able statesman that they 
wanted. Because he liad been engaged 
in a srpicibble, knocking bis liead 
against the Chinese government, lie 
was therefore to 1>,‘ sent out to kinnk 
it against the wallin India. Ithadbeen 
said, that it would he as easy to tran.s- 
loriii his liordsbij) into a tiger as into 
a tj rant ; perhaps this might be thought 
by some, but there was another animal 
which he much more resembled. — 
{Hear.) lie had lost the confidence of 
all ( hisses, and if his reeal was not 
dnided on here, it would soon be pro- 
]>osc(l in another place. He had letters 
from all sorts of persons in India, and 
eseu from ladies, on the subject. He 
had one very well written letter from 
the wife of an oflBccr at Rangoon. 

The CiiAiHMAN would not trouble 
the Court with any remarks on the 
jutended motion of the hon. Baronet, 
but Would confine himself to the actual 
motion of the hon. Member, which he 
would ojipose with ail the influence 
that he possessed in that Court. This 
was not a new subject. When tlie 
Tajiers relating to Lord Hastings were 
beiorc the Court, a motion had been 
made for the production of tliat, 
amongst other despatches, wbieh mo- 
tion had been refused. The whole of 
the late misconduct was attributed by 
the hon. Member to the want of infor- 
mation derived ihrougli the Press j but 
an bon. Proprietor (Mr. Trant) bad 
Slated that the Government had nbun- 
df-'t means of iuformatvou. This mo- 


tion was unnecessary, since the bon. 
Member had given notice of a similar 
motion to-morrow in ihc House of 
Commons, where he would have an 
opportunity of giving them his advice. 
But what right liad he to say, that they 
(the Directors) were incapable of un- 
derstanding this subject, as Bankers 
and Merchants? Hu doubted the as- 
sertion of anoihcr hon. Proprietor, 
relative to two regiments of eight 
hundred men being reduced to sixty or 
seventy j if such liad been the case, by 
(the Chairman) <>hould ha\e had intel- 
ligence of it. Oil the conti ciry, he had 
grounds to hope, that future results 
would be more satisfaelory. 

Mr. Kdmom,ton said, that the most 
brilliant aud success! ul part of the 
Indian admiiiisiralion was during a 
period when ibe censorship of the Press 
existed. Jf any cflect could be attri- 
buted to a free Pi ess in that country, 
it was a tendency to jirodiice insubor- 
dination. 

Mr. Wasroroioii obserxeif, tlmt 
there were regulations for fettering the 
Press in this country, as well as in 
India — such as the necessiiy ot giving 
notice respecting the type, and regis- 
tering the iiai.ies ul the staiiij) ollice ; 
and a man might be banished for 
publishing a libel. He admitted, be 
must be tried and convicted first, wliieli 
was not necessary in India; {hear;) 
but there was a dirteience between thu 
two countries. He read an extract I’roin 
a ITeuch paper, to show that what was 
said in that house was annh/.ed in 
other countries, and how necessary it 
was, therefore, to be accurate in their 
statements. 

Mr. HrMF.brii fly replied. He wi'.hed 
to have all the inl'ormalion he. eould, 
before he had recourse to moving fur 
the reeal of Lord Amherst. 

Mr.MiLi.s (a Director) had nutiisen 
sooner, in the hope that some more 
important jjcrson would have protected 
the character of an absent man. All 
the information on the suliject h.ad not 
yet arrived. He considered, that the 
remarks made in this Court were cal- 
culated to prevent any KngUsU Noble- 
man of talent from going to India. 

* Mr. Gaiiauan prutesU-d against the 
doctrine, that because Lord Aiulierst 
was not 111 London, no opiiuon was to < 
be pronounced upon his acts. He oj)- 
posed (be motion of Mr. Huu'j; be 
should be content to abide by the wis- 
dom of Parliament to-morriiw night. 

Gcneial 'J'lioiisioN considered that 
the remarks be’e were only culculab d 
to prevent English Nobieiuen who had 
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7iot talents from going to India, 
He bad never beard that jLorJ Amherst 
was a man of talents. It was tbe du^ 
of Enj^lishmen to speak nut, when tfa^ 
saw liulia in such a perilous state. It 
was the duty of the Directors also to 
speak out ; information ought not to be 
cneckod and stifled ; if so, a free Press 
would be necessary in India. 

The resolution was then put, and 
negatived without a division. 

Mr. Hume then nmvod, that there 
be laid before the Court, a copy of the 
despatches from the (ioverninent of 
Bengal, stating the extent and causes 
of the mutiny among the native troops 
at Barrackporc, and the proceedings of 
that Ciovernmcnt thereon. 

Mr. 'I’ran r opposed the motion. 

5ir C. Fonur.s said he would now 
read an extract from the letter of the 
lady at Rangoon, to which he had 
alluded. The writer stated that disaf- 
fection was supposed to have widely 
circulated amongst the native troops ; 
that the ridiculous system of economy 
now so much in vogue would not do for 
India. {Hear from Mr, Hume, and 
laughter.) That the Sepoys were high 
caste men, and would not carry their 
cooking utensils. (Hear, hear.) He 
w'ould look for no more information 
than that aftbrded by the (iovernment 
orders themselves, to warrant him in 
condemning Lord Amherst. He had 
heard that Government bad such a 
measure in contemplation ; and he 


would be ver^ willing to let them have 
the credit of it. Tbe cuimfiy poseesied 
flt men for the situatioo, «nd oe tbem- 
fore trusted be sbtHikl £ood seelxmj 
Amherst recalled. 

Captain Maxfield opposed the mo- 
tion. He should be sorry that such 
papers should travel out of Englabd. , 

After a few observations from Mr. 
Hume, the motion was put, and ne- 
gatived. 

General Thornton gave notice of a 
motion at the next quarterly Court, 
relative to the suppression of informa- 
tion by Residents at Native Courts. 

Mr. Hume notifled his intention of 
making a motion respecting the con- 
duct of Lord Amherst. 

lord HASTINGS. 

Sir Charles Forres asked when the 
Court was to be favoured with the 
Papers connected with the Marquis of 
Hastings’s administration, particularly 
that connected with the trausactions at 
(Jude ? 

This question gave rise to a long 
conversation, in the course of which, 
Mr. Hume stated, that the Hyderabad 
question, so far from beiug disposed of, 
was but just begun. The conversation 
dropped, with the understanding that 
the Papers were in the course of being 
printed, and would be produced at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The Court then adjourned at half 
past three o’clock. 
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( IVIL SERVICK OF INDIA. 


RENOAL. 

Calcutta. — Ann. ‘i(». Mi. (’. VV. Smith 
rcapfioiiitcil Judgeof Zillah,of IMiine.di. 
■—Scut. 2. Mr. S. Hiid, Fouith Judge of 
Pioviueiul ('ouit of Appe.il and Court of 
Ciicuit, for Division of Dacca; Mr. C 
W. Steer, Fourth Judge of ditto ditto, of 
Moorslicdabad.— Oct. N. Mr. J.'F. Uiva/, 
Uegistiarol theZill.ili Couit ot Ktawah ; 
aiulMr. (}. F. Ilrowii, Sccoiul Regional of 
the Zillali Court of .\IIahabad. 


EfCI FSIASTICAL APFOINTMENT-S. 
(lencntl Department, Aoc. 4. — 'Fite 
He\ J.'roniauo to he a Joint District 
Chaplain at Cawupore; the Rev. H. R. 
Shepheid to he District Chaplain at Ber- 
iiaiuporc ; the Rev. J. C. Prohy, Di.strict 
Chaplain at Ghazeepore. 

MADRAS. 

Fort St.(ieorj*e — Oct. 1 . .Mr.W. Mont- 
gomerie to he Deputy Coiuniercial Resi- 
dent at Ingii am. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


RENGAL. 

MILITARN APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters.—Aag. 18. Lieutenant 
Holyoake to act ,'w Intern, and Quaiter- 
luuster to 18ih N. 1., ana Incut. Dowitig 
to act as Ad.i. to detached wing of ditto; 


Lieut. V'crnon to act as Interp. and 
Quiu-tcim. to .'kkl N. L, vice Hewitt; 
Lieut, and Adj. Oldfield to perform du- 
ties of detachment staff to troops assem- 
bled at Goalparah and Giiahattee, under 
the cunimand of Mf^or Cooper; Lieut. 
K. F. Mackeuzie to act as Adj. to 64th 
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S. t. rice Pollock/ 24. M^. Swetten- 
haw, 2d L. C. to be Member of the An- 
nual AiWnaJ Committee oo Military 
Stores reixjived from Eurone. 26. Lieut. 
\V, Ewart to be Interp. and Quartern, to 
.‘)4ih N. I. vice Penrose, deceased ; Brev. 
Capi. Bacon, 65tli N. I. to act as Adj. to 
Capt. VounK’s Levy at Diiiapore. 

j-’ort frmifiMt.r-Sept.2. Lieut. Col. R. 
U, CitnUlfe, Com. Gen. to he a Member 
of lioard of Suiwrintendetifc for Breed 
of Cattle, rice Taylor, deceased. 

Quui tei s.— Aug. SO. Lieut. R. C. 
Macdonald to be Intern, and Quarterm. 
to 4‘Jfh Hegt. vice Phillips, promoted ; 
l/u'iit. P. Grant to be Adj. to 5Dth Hegt. 
lice Woolcy, resigned. Sept. 1. Brev. 

I apt. Hepburn to act as Adj. to 2d L. I. 
Batt 

Fwl Sept. 2. I^icut. Col. R. 

II. C'lmlifte, Com. Gen. to be a Member 
of the Board of Simeriiitcudcnce for 
Bri'ed of Cattle, vice Taylor, deceased. 

llmd Quarter!, Calcutta. — Oct. 11. 
I.iciit. S. K. Hannah, 2.'ith Regt. N. I. to 
be .Vdi.; Lu'ut. V. C'liry, 57th Regt N. 

I. t(» be dino. 13, Lieut K. Hawkins, 
;i8th Itegt. N. 1. to be Aide-de-camp to 
Major-Gen Loveday, vice Herring, re- 
Mgned. 14. I3eut.T. Ly.saglit,2d huron. 
llcgt. to be Adj. vice Marshall, promoietl; 
l.u ut. H. A. Boscawen, 54th Regt. N. I. 
t(» be Interp. and Quarterm. Gen. of 2d 
Cijtlil Inf. batt. lb. Lieut, and Brev. 

( .ipt» (i. Burges to be Iiitcrp. and Quar- 
fcitu. Mil Kegt. L. C. vice Kocke; IJeut. 
1. Kainicr to be Adj. to the detached 
iving of 21st Regt. N. 1. 21. Lieut. Col. 
'I'. Gamer, 1st Euroji. Regt. to lie Pic.-^i- 
(Iciit of the Ai>cnal Committee, vue 
Hcchcr. 28. Lieut. H. ( laytou, 4th 
Higt, L. C. to be an Aide-de-camp, on 
In’* liunUhipV pei>umal Staff; Lieut. K. 
C. AichboUl, 8tli L. C. to be a Su- 
pcinuint'Kuy Aide-dc-caiui) to his land- 
'I'iji; J.ieur. C. V. W)lde to be Adj. 
Nth N, 1. \ice Gairdncr. 

Ih’df/ Quarters, Calcutta. — Oct. 28, 
Capt. Herring, .i/th Hegt. N. I. to he 
Aide-de-camp to Major Gcii. .Sii G .Mai- 
hiiilell, K. C. B.jCoiniiiandiugtheCavMi- 
p<<ie Diiismu, Mom Oct. 1 1; Capt. Col- 
i>"tt, 7th Uegt. N. 1. to be .i Member ot 
the .\isenal Committee ; Lieut Kiib> to 
Ih- Adj. to t liittagoiig Division ot Artil- 
lery, liee Lamb, piomoled. 

I feud Quartos, tianachpot i\ — No\. 
Capt, Swajne, oth N. 1. to r.iise le- 
ci niis for the Line, in the A/.inmhnr ami 
adj.tcent Di.stiiets ; Lieut. ,1. C. C. Giay, 

► '■^t Ueet. N. 1. to be Adj. vice .Malden, 
d( ceased ; Lieut. VV. Grant to be Inteip. 
.md Qnarteim. Jtlih Uegt. N. I. \iee 
Hodgson, promoted ; laent. C. Bracken, 

4 ’th N. 1, to be ditto, vice Ward, de- 
ceased. 

MEDICAL APPOtNr.MENTS. 

h'ort iniliam.—Aog. 12. Mr, B. Wil- 
''ou to be au Assist. Surgeon. 26. Assist, 
^m-geon W. Bell loperfonn medical du- 


ties of CM! Statiohg of Moonbed^bad, 
rice Simms. Sept 3. Dr. A. Walker to bo 
au Assist. Surgeon. 

Oct 28 .>»(>d)eiatiii 9 Amist Stugeon 
Oliver to the medical chaige of Captain 
Scott’s Detachment of ArtlUeiy. 

llic undermentioned gentlemen are ' 
admitted as Assist. Surgeons 
Mr H. Taylor, date of arrival Oct. 5 : 
Mr, J. H. Palsgrave, Oct. 8 ; Mr. W. 
'4'homson, Oct. 11 ; Mr. W. Stevenson, 
M. D. Oct. 11 : and Mr. B. C. SuUy, 
M. D. Oct 12. 

PROMOTIONS. 

For/ fVilliam. — Aug. 19. Infantry.— 
Maj. W. D. Playfair to be Lieut. Col. from 
July 30, 1824, vice'i'aylor, deceased. 

24M Regt. N.l. Capt. St. John Heard 
to be Major; Brev. (apt. and Lieut. R. 
Burney to be Capt. gf aconip. j and Eus. 
G. E. Vunheythnsen to be Lieut, from 
July 0, 1824, lice Playfair. 

4‘.//A Reg/. A'. /. Biev. Capt. and Lieut, 

U. H. Phillips to be Capt. of a comp., and 
Kns. J. VV. .Michell to be Lieut, fioni Aug. 
10, 1824, lice Wilkie, deceased. 

Mr.J. Dowdeswell admiited to Artil- 
lery, and promoted to 2d Lieut. 

Messis. VV. Hope, H. P. Burn, ami H. 
Johnson, admitted to Infantry, and pro- 
moted to Knsigus. 

Aug. ‘26. — .Messrs, (i. T. Graham, and 
F. K. Duncan, admitted to Attilleiy, and 
pronmted to 2d i/ieuts. 

Sept. ‘2. — b.y Regt. N. I. (^apt. H. F. 
Denty to be .Major ; Brev. Capt. and Lieut. 
VV. 1C. Ji. Lcadbcaier to be Capt. ami En- 
sign ; L. C, Blown to be Lieut, from 
Sept. 2, 1821, lice Canning. 
b7th Regt. X. /. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. 

A. Sjinc to be Capt. of a comp.; and 
Ens. G. M. .Sherer t«> be I/ieut. from Aug. 
23, lice V’y^e, ileceascd. 

Oet. M.— hifautrp. Maj. VV. Nott to 
Ik* Lieut. Col, dated Oci. ‘2, 1824, liee 
VV’.atMm. 

'lath Regt. X. I. Capt. W. Vincent to 
be Maj. ; laeiit. '4\ it. Fell to be Capt. ; 
and Kn.s W, I). Kennedy t<» be Lieut, 
dated Oct. 2, 1824. 

Aid Regt. X. I. Brev. Capt. and Lieiit. 

A M‘Kiiiiion to be Capt.; and Kn.s. W. 

B. iiould to be Lieut. 

'File Right H<iu. the Governor-Gciiei al 
is [de.ised to promote the iimlei mention- 
ed otlicer to the lank of Biig. Gen. din- 
ing the coiitiiuiaiice ot the pre.-'ent war, 
or until turtlier ordeis — 

Col. J. VV. .\d.uus C. B , of Ifitli Uegt. 

N: 1. 

'File underiuentioneil gentlemen are 
.admitted to the service, in conformity 
with tlicir appoint nient.s . — 

ArtiUenj. .Mi. T. E. .Sage ; date of;ir- 
liial Oct. *7, 1K24. 

Caviulry. Mr. 1). G. A. F. H. Mellish, 
d.iieof arrival Oct. b, 1824. 

8 Infantry. Mr. VV. Fenton, date Oct. 5 ; 
Me.ssrs. G. 'Furncr, J. H, Low, and W. 
Innis, date Oc .6 ; Messrs. J. P. ShariK*, 
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6onld, J. Campbell, W. Al^tou, C. i* ^try, and ptDmoted to tbeiauk of Eq, 

C. Collin, A. -Learmouth, J. GHmoU, H. b^n 

J. Guyon, H. B. Harrini^toii, Oct. 7 i W. Date of Arrh-al at 

Thursby, W. Lvfoi'd, J. H. Blaimhard, M. Fort William. 

Nicolaon, H. W. Bun, J. J. Hamilton, Mr. C. Cooper 12th Oct. 1824, 

C. Campion, A. F. Tytlcr, T. Irving, W, Mr. C. C. Jenkin 28th ditto, 

F. CaombcU, G. F. 'J'ytler, E.T. Krsaiuc, Mr. W. C. Birch ...... 29th ditto, 

and J. Ilobcrtaoii, date Oct. 8. Mr. B. W. D. Cooke. . . . 29th ditto. 

. The Cadets of Cavaliy, and those of Mr. H. Fitzgerald...*. . 29th ditto. 

Infantry, with the exception of Me.ssr.'<. Nov. 11.— 'I'lic undermentioned gen- 
Turner, Cow, Ceannoutli, GiCsell, Gu- tleinen are admitted to the service, in 
yon, and Harrington, are promoted to conformity with their appointment by 
Cornets and Knsigns respecti\ely the Honoiu able the Court of Directors, 

Oet. Ki.—'I'lie undermentioned gentle- as Ciidets of intaulry on this Kbtablisli- 
fnen are admitted to the .service, in eon- inent, and promoted to the rank of Eii- 
fonnlty with their appoiiitment.s, and sign, leaving (he dates of their a)umns* 
promoted to the r.ink of Knsign ; — sious lor future ad_^nstineut:— 

In/iintrtj. Mr. It. Haldane, date f»f at - Date of Arrival at 

ritalOct. 11, 1824: .Mr. J. H. Phillips, Infautry Fort William, 

ditto. Mr. W. H. C. Bluett. ... 4th Nov. 

Oct. 21. — Artillpry. Lient. Col. \V. Mr. J. De Winter C. J. Moir 8th ditto. 
Hopjter to ho Lieu t. Col. Commandant, 4.')M A'. /. Kn.s. W. Hiddul th to 

from May •'10, 1824, vice Carnegie, de- he 1/ieut. from Oet, 21, 1824, vice \*'aitl, 
aniseil ; Major J. F. Duiidaa to he I.ieut. Ui'ccanxi. 

Col.; Caiit. J. M‘l)owell to he Major ; Ihut. N. 1. Kns. W. S. Mcuteilli 

1st Lieut. W. Olinhaiit to be Capi. of a to be Lieut, tiom Oct. 26, 1824, vice 

Comp.; and 2tl Lieut. J. B. Backhouse Got c, deceased, 

to he Lt Lieut, dated May liO, 1H24. 'riie uiidei mentioned gentlemen are 

1th Hegt. /,. C. I,ieut. J. Allen to be admitted to the service, in conformity 
Cnpt. of a troop ; Cornet H. Hallied to with (heir ap]>ointnu‘iits by the Honoui- 
he Lieut, dated Oet. 2, 1824. able the Coiiit ot Diiectois, as Cadets of 

2{\th Hcgt. N, 1. Cajit. A. Trotter to Cavaliy and Intantiy on this Kstahlisli- 

bc Major; Brev. ('apt. and Lieut. \\\ meiit, and promoletl to the rank of Cor- 
Hodgson to he Capt. of a comp. ; and net and Ensign respeetively , leaving the 
Kns. U. IV Lynch to be Lieui. ilaied Oct. dates ot their C immissions tor future 
11,1824. adjustment:— 

'n»e undermentioned geiitleiuen are Date of Arrival at 

admitted to the service, in contoiinity Cavalry. Fort William, 

with their appointments, and juomoted Mr. W. W. I-'iaser 2d Nov. 1824. 

to Knsign Infantry. 

Infantry. Mr. U. H, De Montmorency, Mr. T. Hutton 1st Nov. 1824. 

date of arrival Oet. 16: Mr. G. Greene, Mr. W. Eraser 2d diUo. 

and Mr. K. B, Larduer, (litto. Mr. W. ,1. Martin Ditto. 

Cavalry. Lieut. Col. L. H. O’Brien, Mr. W. F. Pliipjis Ditto. 

C. B., to b« Lit lit. Col. (’oniinaiidant, Mr. A. P. (iraham Ditto. 

\>eClarke, decea.‘ied, dated Oet. 7, 1824 ; Mr. G. W. Hamilton .... Ditto. 

Major K. Swetteiiham t<i be Lieut. Col. Hi.« (.^^uLhip in Council U plca.sed to 
from Oct. 7, 1824, vice O’Brien. make the following Promotions in the 

2d Itvyt. C. C. Capt. G. Aniohl to he Ordnauee Commissariat Deuartmeut 
Major ; lAcul. J . (!. Lamhie U> he Capt. of Assist. Commis. Chv’vstopuev Bowuyau 
w troop; and Cornet i. IngUsh to he to be DepuV' Coiiwmssavy ; Dep. Assist. 
LWut. dated (V't. 7 , \814. Couwnis. 2oiu\ Viawreuce lobe Assiatiwil 

The undermentioned gentlemen are Commissary; Conductor Gerard Ovinger 
admitted to the service, in eonformitv to be Deputy As.sislant Commissary : 
tvifh their apoointmeiits, and promoted Irom Oct 7, ”l824, in succeabiow to Mo- 
to the rank o* Knsign : — theiall, decea.sed. 

Infantnf. Mr. A. .lack, date of ariiial imi.oicai, promotions. 

Oct. 0. 1824; Mr. T. Maewtosh, ditto Fro/ //V/Um,— Aug. 12. Mr. \V. Twi- 

Oct. 10. ning. Surgeon, to be an offleiatiog .Sur- 

Cnrt If dliam, Oet. 28. .litdlcry. gt'o!! ; Deimiy Superintend. Sing:. VV. f*. 

Capt. U. M. O. (Iramvhaw to lie Major ; (1,^^,^ to V an officiating Sin»crinteiid. 
^siViU'wX.W. J.NNvwdVoV iKiwi 

'idV;\ev\l,V..M;vdde\\lobe\slVAeui.(iwnv ’ rvvvww iwwxvxi's, 

Nov. L-2l5tHcgt.A’./. Kns.,1. Dyson Fort J/^dllum,Nov. 4,^- 

Vi be Lieut, from Oct. 14, 1821, vice No. WM of 1824.-U btung highly ex- 

pedient to cheek desertion lu the Naii'i 
■ The undermentioned gentlemen arc Corps ot this Army, of ivhaieverdesaap- 
ndmitted to the sen ice, in contbrmily tion, the frequency ot which, >» 
with their appoiutiueut, as Cudets of Im pneucc of the cnuie not hnuug Uituer 
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been slewed iri the which it*, cha- 
racter demands, probabiv from the faci- 
lities attendant on recruftln/?, has of late 
years become discreditable to certain re- 
giments, and as such has been brought to 
tiie notice of Government by tlie Coni- 
m.nidcr-iu-Chief ; the Governor-General 
111 Conneii is tlierefore pleased to direct 
tliat the following orders shall have im- 
niecliitte force 

1. A reward of ten rupees, sicca or 
*nuat, accotding to the cuncncy of the 
()i-»tii(t, shall ill future be paid to the 
oei'On or persons apprehending or giving 
iiitoi Illation whicli may elfect the appre- 
htai'ion by any public authority of a Na- 
tiic deserter from any^orps of this Army, 
of whatever rank. 

2. All 'I'liaunadars, Police Darngahs, 
rtWhiikmulasses, and all Peons or Cliu- 
])ias>iei of (ioverninent^ in whatever dc- 
paitment, shall be entitled to the same 
tewai'd for each and every militaiy de- 
ni ter they may appii'hend, on their he- 
liiir either iileniided or conviett'd with 
tlair corns as such •, and all the poliec 
(>Hie('i>ni Government are ordered to aid 
, 111(1 .issi^t in cvei/ way toward'^ the secu- 
Mty and transmission of desertt i s eitlier 
a(i[irehended by them.n’lve', or made over 
to them hy others, 

:i. All N'ative military, travelling with- 
out passpoi .s or authenticated ceiliticates 
of leave of absence, aie to be oonsideied 
as (l(‘'>erters, ap\)reheiuled as sncii, and 
ti.iiiMnitted to the neatest inilltary or 
c'uil station for e\aminalion and oidcrs. 

4. A jirinted form for such Unuc of 
alKeiuT, in English, Nagree, and Per- 
sian, will in future he suhstitutod tor the 
niamiscrintones heretofore in use. These 
foims will be furnished to corps res|M*c- 
tiudy hy Government, through the olhee 
of tlie Adjutant General of* the Amiy. 
T he blanks to be regularly filleil up in 
each language complete, aiid theccitifi- 
earcs to bear the i ual countersignatures 
and to have the regimental seal affixed in 
M'ax.^ No era.sures ever to be permitted. 

f>. 'ITie i*eward for apprehending de- 
serters shall be payable In two ways •, 
hi ready money, wdwn the captors 
themselves bilng the deserters to their 
cantonment or corps, so that they can be 
recognized at once.— Second, hill of 
exchange, payable at .sight, w'.ieii the 
captors are at a distance, and unable 
jKTsonally to atteml to tlieir delivery, in- 
tnisting that office to others. 

ft. la the foniier case, on desciters 
being received and identified with their 


cm ps, the commanding otbeer shall, 1 
a written Jlcgiuiental Order, direct t! 

\\vc Vtwm wi cty\ 
Vany, to which eacli deserter liolom s, 
h iy to those who have apprehendeo ^ 
hmught them the sum of ten run 

'IJIf 'P’’ ^ f“r 

• ame from the parties, the completioi 
ch, shall be sufficient quittance 


the officer, enable hlin to wHfc off 
the sums bo paid against the names and 
pay of the deserters remaining due to 
them at the time of desertion. 

7. in the second case of deserters be- 
ing sent from a considerable distance, 
and not in the charge of those who ap- 
prehended them, it shall be the duty of 
commandants of corps, and stations of 
districts res lectively, to cause the amount 
of tlieajipre.iension money for eveiy re- 
c^nized deserter to be lodgi'd by the 
omcor commanding the troop and com- 
pany with the paymaster of the division, 
who will grant a biP of exchange for the 
same, on the tnasuryof the district in 
which the cajitors or informers reside, 
and in his or their favour payable at 
sight, or in favour of the magi.s'rratc, in 
ra>e the appreliension h.is been made by 
the jiolice, or hy per.sons unknown : 
should the ai rears due to a deserter fall 
shoit of the apprehension money, tlie 
difference will he charged to Goternment, 
and drawn for in a contingent bill regu- 
larly xonebed; but in all practicable 
eases the dcsoiU'r must be made to pay 
for his own apprehension. 

8. When a soldier desertH, the com- 
manding officer of the corps will consi- 
der it his immediate duty to forward n 
mimih* devcrlptixc roll of the dcsei-ter, 
with all fill ther infoi nmtion in his power, 
t<» each magistrate of the surrounding 
Zillalis, and to the liesident at Lucknow, 
should the doseiter be a Native of Oude, 
and adopt the piomjUcst measure.^ in 
every other respect to ensure his appre- 
lieusioii. 

*J. His Excellency the Commander-iii- 
(.'hiet isreipiested to gi\e the (ullest effect 
to these oiders, and to issue such direc- 
tions as may he iieccssaiy regarding the 
1 egistry and care of the leave of absence 
passports to be nsed in future. 

10. Measures will likewise he adopted 
in the Judicial Department forgiving the 
illcst elfect to these ordei s through the 
I*olice Esrablishnients of the coimti/, 
and for preventing, hy suitable arrange- 
ments, any abuse on their part, which a 
too zealous execuiiou of the authority 
vested in them might possibly lead to. 

'I’liis order will be translatod into Hin- 
doostanee under the iiistnietions of Go- 
vernincnf, piinted in the Nagree clia* 
ra<’ter, and iran.smitted to Corps through 
the Adjutant General of the Army, with 
Mich further orders a.s may to hi.s Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief appear 
nccessarj'. 

AV. Casf.mfvt, Lieut. Col. 

• ISec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 

Fort l/hlliam, "Nov. 4, 1824. 

No. 3il5 of 1H2!.--It is with much re- 
gret that the Hight Hon. the Governor- 
General ill Council feels himself called 
on to announce to the Bengal Army the 
cousequficw of a nn U disgraceful mu- 
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tiny in the 47th Regiment of Native In- 
fantry at ‘Barrackpore, on the Ist instant, 
in which the corps was joined by a num- 
ber of Sepoys, equal to about two com- 
t^ies rtf the 62<1, and peitaps 20 men of 
the 26'fh Native Regiment. 

The<e Corps had been under orders of 
nmreh tor sonte time, and had exjh’- 
rienced some difficulty in procuring car- 
riage ; this, however, was immediately 
removed, on its being brought to the 
notice of fiovcrnnient, by an advance of 
CHsli to each coriw to aid the .Se|)oys in 
procuring the iiccessaiy carriage cattle 
for their baggage : as the event however 
proved, the difficulty scM vcd but to cover 
a subterfuge : a ban suirit oossessed the 
corps, and wlicn all difficulties wercie- 
moved, and it was no longer po^sililc to 
practise evasion, they refused on the |>a- 
rade to march, with the exception of 
about 180 men, and the non-conimissioii- 
cd and corninivsioned Native ofHcers. 

On the receipt of a rcjiort to this effect 
by the Coinmander-iii-Chief, his Kxcel- 
loiicy immediately adopted the necessary 
measures to bring those misguided men 
to a sense of their doty. He instantly 
proceeded to'Baf rack pore, and on tlie 
following inortiing havmg made a di-^po- 
Hition of the (Uhor troops at the station, 
and those whkh had arrived during the 
night, the Adjutant (ienerul and Quar- 
termaster General of the Army, with liis 
Kxcelleney's Pcr'tian Interpreter, and 
the Officer (Jommnuding the 47th Native 
lU'glment, were deputed to make a last 
effort to induce the mutineers, drawn 
U|),loade<l, and in regular paiade order, 
to lay down their urms, but without 
effect. 

Nothing then remained but to inflict 
the puiilshmeiit so justly meiited: the 
( 'ommiiuder-iii'C’hief gau* the precon- 
certed signal for an attack by a pai t ot 
the force; the mutineers instantly broke, 
ami betook tliemselves to Hight, uiulei 
the lire of the troops vvhoultaekeil them ; 
and sueh an example was made on the 
s|M>t as the necessity ot the ease, and the 
infamy of the llegimeiit merited; the 
mo't guilty of those who wew made pii- 
soiiers hanng been stihsequentlvexecuted 
by the .sentence of aGeiieial ( omi Mar- 
tial. 

'I'hat a trausattion so unusual in, and 
disgraceful to, this .\rmv, could lia\e 
been plan lied and carried into exeeuiiou 
M'itliout the Knowledge, not to sa^ paiti- 
eipatioii, of the Natiu* eoiuiukNioued and 
non-commi.ssioiied otlieers ot flic ('or(is, 
is not fora moment to beeredifed, com- 
»osed as the Native Regiments aitvin 
h'ligal. C’ouniH'ted by relationship, and 
living ivs the Naliu* otficers aiul Seyiovs 
«lo, almost under the same roofs, it Vs 
not to be believed ftir a moment that the 
grossest neglect of the duty the former 
owed to the State has not beeu shown by 
purtlis ill question; the Governor- 


General in Council conscqtieiitly eoiui. 
ders the 47th Regiment Native Infantry 
including its Native commissioned auj 
rion -commissioned Officers, to be du- 
graced ; directs tliat No. 47 ne struck out 
of the Army last, the Native commission- 
ed and non-commissioned Officers to be 
instantly discliarged the seirice, as to- 
tally unworthy of tlie confidence of Go- 
vernment, or the name of soldiers, and 
that a New Regiment, to be numbered 
61), to which the European Officers of 
the late 47th will be appointed, be im- 
mediately raised in Ifs stead, for general 
service y atreeably with the detail as laid 
down in General Orders of the 11th July. 
im, No. 65. ^ 

To the Native cdlnmissioned and non- 
commissioned officers of the Bengal 
Army, the Governor- (Jeneral in Couipl 
now nioa* particularly desires to arldrels 
himself. He is perfectly satisfied that no 
instance of insuhordiiu tion can take 
place in a coi ps without such coming to 
their early knowledge. He hereby de- 
mands from them, a rigid execution of 
thclrdiity, and observes that even on the 
rumour ot any disismtent in a corps, it 
is their particular duty to communicate it 
instantly to their Euiojiean officers, and 
to exert their utmost endeavours to put 
down in the first instance any Hppt*arance 
of combination ; his Lordship m Coun- 
cil further desires it to be disHneUy uii- 
derstocHl, that in failuie of that line of 
eouduet which is expected fiom tlie Na- 
tive cominissloiieil and iioii-commission- 
ed uffieers ot the Anny, they w’ill be held 
personally and collectively re8|K)nsible for 
any misbehaviour of the men, who are 
moie imniediately under their eye and 
command in the lines, than they can he 
under that of the Kniopcaii officers ; and 
that the most prvmipi dismissal fioni the 
service will In* tlieiiievitableconsequence 
of an\ want of exei twin and /eaI,or any 
abandoiinieiitof duty in sliort, he warns 
tlieiii to profit liy the example of the47lh, 
win) Itave drawn down on themselves a 
punishment they most justly meiitt'd. 

Tlie tio\ei noi -(Jeneral in Council, in 
ordei to make known the sentiments of 
CJoveriunont to the Native Army as fully 
and eorrectlv as possible, is pleased to 
duect that this order shall be translated 
into the Mimloostaiu'e language, and 
piintevl in the Nagrec ehaincter for the 
imino-.e of tl.^n'llni''^ion to corps lespec- 
tivelv, fhioiigh the Adjiitaiit-(jenenu of 
the .Vimy, under the orders of the Coiii- 
inander-iii-t-ldef, wlio will be ideascd to 
i«siie such .<ul)>hhar) orders as Ids Excel- 
hnev inay eonsidei nece.v^ary, drafting 
the pi iv ales of the late 4rih, whose fide- 
lity remained unshaken, into such Regi- 
ments a.smay appear mo*vt expedient. 

Wfii. CA.sKsiRNr, Lieut. Col. 

Six', to Govt. MU. Dept. 
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The troops assembUiw at Chitta^ng, 
and the Frontier of Sylhe, furservicei 
iu e biiftaded as foUoMnt 

\ 3 t Brig^tde, H. M.*s 44th Regt., 47th 
jw. N. I., 62d R^. N. I. To corumand, 
l^gadier Shapland, 27th N. I. Brigade- 
Major, Capt. White. 

2d Brigade. H. M.'s 54th Regt., 42d 
Begt. N. I., 26tii Regt, N. 1. To coin- 
jnaud, Brig. Colquhouu Grant, H. M.’s 
Mth. 

id Brigade, H. M.'s 47th Regt., 7th 
Regt. N. I., 44th Regt. N. I. lo com- 
mand, Brig. Gen. Cotton. Brig.-Mujor, 
Capt. 3swll»^er, H. M.’s 47Ui. 

\th Brigade. 14th Ri‘gt. N. I., 39th 
ditto, 52d ditto. To'coinmand, Brigad. 
lnne.><, C. B. Brigade-Major, Captain 
Utfrrie, Utb N. I. 

bth Brigade. lOth Regt. Madras N. I., 
HJth ditto. To command. Brigadier A. 
Fair. Brigade-Major. Lieut. A. B. Dyce. 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Fort IViiliam. — Aug. 19. Knsigu 8. J. 
(hove from Bth to 68th N. I. a.s junior of 
his I auk. 20. Ixical Lieut. H. Foster 


posted to Hiingpore Light Inf. ; Ens the 
lion. R. V. Powys and R. Drought to do 
duty with 61. st N, I. at Baiiackpore; 
Ku.o. Stubbs from 6th to 44th N. 1. 

Aug. 21. — lJn|)osted Eu.sigiia aic ap- 
pointed to do duty a.s follows : — Kns. M. 
Huish, 67lh N. I., at Beuare.s ; Kiis. W. 
Hope,42d ditto, Berhaiupore; Ens. H. 
Johnson, ditto, ditto ; Eiis. IL P. Burn, 
ditto, ditto. 

Oct. 14.— Ens. Cade to LRh R^. at 
Cuttack } Major Gcu. A. Ferg^soa toIUat 
N. I. ; Lieut. Col, Com-M-Vhite tp 13th 
N. I. ; Lieut. Col. W. D. Rlayfair to 12ch 
N.L; Lieut. Colonel W. NoU to 20tli 
N. 1.; Lieut. Col. T. Newton to 48lh N. 

I ; Lient. Col- Alexander from 4Uth to 
3yih N, L; Lieut. Col, W, K, Gilbert^ 
frtnn 39th to Hlat fs, I. : Lieut. Col. T. 
Wilson from Slst to 44tii N. I. ; Lieut. 
Col. W. C. Baddely to 36ih N. 1. : Lieut. 
Col. 0. Sargeut from IHh to li/th N. 1. ; 
Lieut. Col. Grage fiom .‘irtli to 1.4th N. 
1. 16. Ensign Ablmtt, 47lh N. I. to l.'ith 
N. 1. 26. Lieut. Greene, lately appoint- 
ed to do duty with the 6tli company 3d 
hatt. of Artillery, is directed to join llic 
6th company 2d bait, to which he i.s 
jMUtted^ Lieut. Djke is directed to do 
duty with tlie 7th company 2d batt. until 
further oi dei-3. 

The Ensigns of Infantry, to whom 
rank was assigned in Govenimcnt Gene- 
ral Order.s of the ^40ih Septembi r, aie 
permanently po.sted to Regiments as fol- 
lows 


Ensign M. Huish to the 2d Euiopean 
Regt. at Ditiapore; Ensign 11 P. Burn 
to tile 1st N. I. at Gurrawarrab ; Ensign 

H. Johnson to the 26tli N. 1. at Barrack- 
t>ore; Ensign Win. Hope to the .57th 

I. at Gowhattv f.\ssanil ; En.sign Win. 
Cole to the 67tii N. I. at Beuai e.s ; En.sign 
E, 'r, Tierney to the 29ih N, I, at Der- 


hampore; Ensign H. C. Wilson to the 
40th N. 1. at Cb^uba; Ena. R. Wyllic 
to the 6th N. I. at Lupl^ow *, Ensign C. 
Prior to the 64th N. L at Neemuchi 
Ensign T. 8. Price to the 8th N. I. at 
Baitool : Ensign J. Awdry to the 55th 
N. I. at Neemuch ; Ensign J. L. Murray 
to the 49th N. I. at Dacca; Ensign J. 
Grisaell to the 2d >7. 1, at DinApore:£iis. 
H. B. Hariiigton to the 37th N. 1. at Be- 
nares; Ensign H. J. Guyon to the .31st 
N. 1. at Mir/apore ; Ensign G. 'rurner to 
the 38tli N, I. at Keitah ; Ens. A. Lear- 
luouth to the 54th N. I. at Dimuepore ; 
Ensign J. 11. Low to tlie 39th 1. at 
Sylhet. 

The Commander- iii-Chlef is pleased to 
make the following postings and removals 
in the Rceimeut of Arlilleiy ; — 

Lieut. Gol. (’om. W. Hopper to the 2d 
batt. viccCarnegio, decca.seaj Lient. Col. 
J. F. Dundas to the .3d batt. vice Hopper ; 
Major J. M‘ Dowell to the 2d batt. vice 
Duuda.s ; Capt. W. Oliphaut to the 15th 
comp. 4ih batt. vice M' Dowell ; Ut Lieut. 
J. B. Backiionse to the ;4d comp^ 3d batt, 
vice Oliphaut ; Capt. H. C. Baker of the 
2d coni p. ‘‘^d batt. to the Ist comp. 4th 
bait, and Capt. E. Biddnlph fiom the lat- 
ter tti the former ; Capt. K. Cro.ston of 
tlie Bth comp. 3d bait, to tlie 4th comp. 
2d batt. and Capt. J. Br<Hllmr»t from tlie 
latter to the former ; Ca it. R. Roberts, 
now doing duty wltli t.ie Artillery at 
Dnm-Dum, is dinected to prooeSKl and 
join tlie 3d troop at Meerut, to he 
stauds iiOBted by Geiieral Orders of the 
Jlth August last; 2dl4eiit. 'Fbos. Edw. 
Rage, ia^y arrived, is posted to the Bth 
comp. 2d batt. Artillery. 

, Second iieuts. of ArtiUery (recently 
adniittedj are posted to batts. and comps, 
os follows • — 

F. GaUskcll, bill comp. Jd batt. ; G. D. 
Scott, ditto ; G. T. Graliam, 7th cooijP* 
2d batt.; F. K. Duncan, ditto; J. £>. 
.Shakspear, bth ixnnp. 2d batt. 

Kuk. j. L. Browe removed from 42d to 
29tii N. 1. and Ens. C. Hutchinson from 
29tli to 4 lM ditto. 

JJeatl Quarters^ CalcuttUt OcL 28. — 
'Hie uudomientioued Cornet and Ensigns 
me directed to do duty with regiments, 
res|MTtively hcicauer specified, until 
further onfers . 

Comet D. G. A. F. H. Mellish wHh 
the 7th Regt. Light Cavalry at Nusseer- 

Eii.sigiis Al. C. Carter, W. Fenton, W. 
Inne.s, ,1. |». .Shaipe, T. Gould, W. Al- 
burn, C J. C. Collins, W. Thursby, W. 
Lyford, J. H. Hlaii'^hard, M. NicolMin, 
IL. W. Bait, Hamilton, C. Camp- 
i*eil, T. Irving, W. F. Cmnpb«‘ll, R. Hal- 
dane, R. 11. Dc Montmorency, G. 
Greene, F. B. Lardner, A. Jack, '1'. 
Muekinto.sh, with the 2d Eiirop. Regt. at 
Dinapore. 

Ensigii.s James Campbell, A.F.Tytler, 
G. F.'lytler, Ibili Regt. N. 1. atUarrack- 
jKire. - ' 
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EnsiffUR E. T. Erskine, J. Robertson, 
J.H. Phillips, Glstllegt.N. l.at Uarrack- 
poie. 

The above young ofllcers, with the 
exception of those appointed to do duly 
with jegiiiieutH at Ihii rack pore, aic to 
proceed to their destination ;w soon tw 
boats for (heir aceonnnodation can be 

S /lded by tlie superintending otruerof 
ets, mider the ehaige of an ollicer to 
be appointed hereafter to that duty. 

A’wv. 1.— Ideut. Talbot to fcth Rept, 
N. I. Ensign C. Cooper to do duty with 
2d Europ. llegt. Ensign E. T. Eiskine, 
ditto, and to join the Dclachinent of 
Young (Jflicers for the Upper Pnninces, 
10. Ideut. Col. »l. W. BliU'Ktiey, froni.l.'ith 
to 60th R<'gt. N. f. and diiected to pro- 
ceed to Henares. 

ADJUSTMENT OF HANK. 

Fort ffllliavi, Ovt. 14.— Lieut. Col. 
T. Newton tonink from 2*2d .Sept. 1821, 
in succession to Raine.s <lecease<(. 

14M Jtrgt. N. /. Major J. H. Littler, 
Capt. W. J. Gairdner, and Lieut. E. J. 
Dickey, from 22 Sept. 1824. 

MP.DicAi. posriNr.s. 

Fort JFtllUm, /log, KL— Surg. ,L Fal* 
lowAcldto 2d fiight Infantry at Ghaze* 
pore; Assist. Surg. 11. S. .Meicer, to 
Itainghur Corps; Assist. Snig. '1'. For- 
rest to 4()th Uegt. N. 1.; Oct. 14. Assist. 
Surg. G.M. I'utcison, isl.l). tojoin Kith 
N. Li Suig. E. Phillips to (»2d Uegt. 
N. 1. 

EXCIIANflF.S, 

Fort iniUfimf y/wg. 1.1.— -Capt.s. C. 'F. G. 
Weston, 2yth, and U. Foster, iKith N. L 
iierinilted to exchange eoriis : l.ieuts. 
N. Stewart, llth, and J. T. Kcimedy, 
20th N. L wrmitted to exchange coips. 
20. Ideut.s. 11. C. Chukson, 42(1, and 1\ 
Polwhele, 4lfit N. I. j>erinitted to t\- 
changCcorps; Liouts. Oldham, 62d, and 
APGrath, (>Uth N. 1. peiinitted U» ex- 
ehauge eorp«. Oct. 26. Ideiits. Van- 
wtiidar, 67th N. 1., and R. P. Fukher, 
62<i, we permitted to exchange corp.'.. 
ruRLouoiis. 

Fort /log. 20.— Captain (\ 

Peaix'e, 2yth N. I. to Kuiojk', on .-'ick 
eertifieate; Lieut. C. Doiigla.s, 14th \. 1. 
do. on sick Cert. ; Lieut J. Ill.iek, .Lhl 
do. Mudra.i N. I. on sick eert. Sept. 
2. Lieut. W. W. Rees, :)0th X I, Dcj). 
Assist. Com. Gen. do. on sick eert ; 
Assist. Surg. T. IngHs, do. on >ick eoit. 
Oct. 14. Lieut. F. Ueaiy to Kniope, on 
account of health ; Surg. W. F.innihar, 
do. on account of health. 16. >l;iJor 
11. Thomson, 6th Regt. L. C. U) EuroiK', 
on account of health. 28. Smg, II. .Mo^- 
cn»p, of Med. Dep. do. on account ot 
healtli ; Cant. K. Urovvne, .Mllh N. 1. to 
New South \Vales, on sick ccit. ; Hrev. 
Capt. A. S)mc, 67th Regt. N. L to Eu- 
rope on account of health. 

A'or, 4.'— 'Hie following' offlcoi;? are 


ucrniitted to proceed to Europe on fur, 
lough on account of their health : 

Major L Gale, of the Ist Regt. N.T.t 
Lieut. R. Bahlerstoii, of the 4.‘ld Regt. 
N. L ; Lieut. C. Bracken, of (he 45ih 
Regt. N, 1. ; Lieut. J S. K. Biwoe, of 
the !Hli Regt. N. I. Madras Establish- 
ment. 

Lieut, R, Deacon, of the Madras Esta^ 
blishineiit, lately doing duty with the 
lOlh .Madias N. I at Chittagong, i^ per- 
mitted to jiroceed hence to Europe ou 
account of hi« hcalthj on the pividuction 
of the piesrribed eertilicate from the Pay 
Depart iiient. 

Brev.-Capt. J. J. Ca.scment, of the .iSlth 
Regt. N. I. Brigade Major Bareilly, i| 
pel mitted to proceed to Nevv South Wales 
via Mauritius, for the recovery of 
health, and to he absent from llengal on 
that account for twelve months. 

Nov. 11.— Surg. J. Hare M. D. to Euj 
rope, on aecoiint of lihs health : A.s.sist. 
Surg. W. Dull’, do. on account of health. 


MADRAS. 

MII.ITARY ArrOINTMENTS. 

Fort St, (icorge, S/pt. .3. — CapL J, 
Maciiito>^h, re-appointea Superintending 
Engineer in the Soiitheiii Division, from 
2(1 lilt. 7. Capt. 3'. Cox to he A.^sist. 
Com. Gen, \ice (Jumminp; LiCut. T. R. 
Mamier.s to be Deo. As.sist. Com. Gen. 
vice Cox; Lieut. ^7, Pie«rott to be d 
Dop. Assist. Com. Geo. until further oi- 
deis; Lieut. A. Douglas, of the 4!)tli 
Regt. N. 1. to he a Siib-A.‘>slst Coni. 
Gen. ; Lieut. Col. J. Nixon of the Invalid 
Estahli.>]iinent, is appointed to commaiid 
the ;id Natiie Vet. Batt. vice Vaughan 
deceased. 10, Capt. W. Stiahan, As.sist. 
Adj. Gen. with the Light Field Division 
‘of the Hyderabad Sunsidiai 7 Force at 
.I.iuln.di, to be Assist. Quarterm. Geu. of 
the .\imv, vice Pcile deceased; Capt. 
S. W. Steele, As'«i.st. in the Quarterm, 
Geueial’s Deji.to be Asskt. Adj Gen. to 
the Light Field Division of the Hydiu- 
ahad Suhsidiary Force at Jauhiahj vice 
.''traliau ; Capt. U. Gibhings, Assistant 
Qii.irterm. (Jen. at J.anlnan^ to act as 
Assi.st. Adj. Gcii. to tlic Division at that 
station, until tlie return of Capt. Steele 
from Kuieigii Service, or until further 
oideM. 11. Capt. .M. Tvveedie, of the 
2Uth Uegt N. 1, to coin maud the escort 
of the Ue.Mdent at Tanioie, vice Hardy, 
deaMsed ; Capt. ,1. Smith, Ith Nat. Vet. 
Bait, to command Negapalam. 

S/pt. 17,— The Hon. the Governor la 
Council i> pleased to place Major Gen. 
H. Hall, on the Gcner.al SbifT of this Pre* 
sidenev, to complete the number aiitho* 
li/ed by the Hon. the Coint of Directors 
for the General Staff of the Madras 
Arui) ; Major Gen. Hall is appointed to 
command the troop.s in the ceded dis- 
liicts; Col, W. H. Hewitt, C. B. of the 
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liifautiy, to command the Southern Div. 
nf the ainiy, duriugthe absence of Major 
CJen. Sir T. Priulcr, K. C. J5. or until 
further orders; Capt. F. Hunter, of the 
l«t llegt. L. C. to be Assist. AdJ. Gen. to 
thcNaKPore Subsidiaiy Force; Capt. S. 
W. Steele of the 24th Regt. N. 1. to be 
A'id.'.t. Quartet m. Gen. to the Nagpure 
Suh'^hliai y Force ; Capt. W. N. Pace of 
the Rcut. N. r. to be Persian Inter- 
ureter to the olfleer coinnuunling the 
N^iifpoie .Subsidiary Foice ; Capt. J. Ar- 
daitu, of the 47ih Kcgt. N. I. to be a Dep. 
Jiul^c Advocate General; Capt. J.Cro- 
kat,of the iiOth Regt. N. I. tube Payiu. 
(othe NaKpore Subsidiaiy Foice ; Capt. 
K. G. Polwheie of the Ailillety to be 
Com. of Stores to the Nagjjore Subsi- 
diary Foice; Capt. Hunter, As.sist. Adj. 
Gen. at Nagpore, to act a.s As.sist. 
tiuaitenn. Gen. to that Force, duiiiig 
the absence ot Capt. Steele on foreign 
Ncivice, or until fuither oiders ; Ca{>t. 
\V. j. Rradford of the A5lh Uegt. N. I. 
to be As^i8t. Adj. Gen. to llie laglit Field 
L)iv. ot the Hjderabad Sub^diaiy Force 
atJaulnali, Mce Steele; Capt. E. Cado- 
gau, ot the ;Cid Regt. N. 1. to he Aido- 
de-Caiup to his Excellency tlie Coni- 
mainler in-Chief, vice lliad'lord ; Lieut. 
11 I). D’Dell, of the 2')th llegt. N. 1. to 
he l-'uit Adjutant of .MaMiliiMt.iin, \iee 
Ihm'ue^s deceased ; Capt, 'I' MaclA'ane, 
of the Ist European Reut. and .See. to 
the Military Rourd is permitted to pro- 
ceed to aea on siek eertitirate, with leacc 
id ahseneti for four months. 21. Jjieut. 
Claike, of the .47tlt N. I. and Lieut. E. 
Aiiiistrong, d4th Light Inf. to be Sub. 
Assistants Commissary Gen. 

MEDICAI. APPOJ.STMnSTS. 

Fort St. George^ Sept. 7. — A.s.‘‘i.‘«t. 
Siirgeon.s DcRnrgn Ilircli, M.l). U. Lind- 
wll, and G. Pearse, M.D. are penuitted 
to enter on the geneial duties- ot the 
army; Sen. As.sist. Sing. T. Tomkiiisou 
to Ik' Surg, \icc White deceased, date of 
lank 28th May 182l; .Sen. A.ssist. Surg. 
J. Jone.s to be'Surg. from 1st June IH24, 
'ice Richardson dccca.sed ; Sen. Assist. 
Surg. G. Hewitsun to bo Surg. vice 
Spiers deceased, date of rank ‘i.hl July 
1H24; Assi.st. Sui^. 1). Reid to be Surg. 
'ice Hewiison, deceased, date of tank 
lOlh Aug. 1824. 

PKOMOTIONB. 

Foi t St. George., Sept. 7.— "I'he under- 
meitioned Gentlemen Cadets for tlie 
Artillei-y and Infantry are aduiitted on 
the Est.ihhshincut iii conformity with 
their apjxdutment by the Hon. the Court 
*u Oirectors, .md are promoted to the 
I auk. of Iwt Lieutenant and EuMgn re- 
'‘IH'ctiu'ly, leaving the dates of their 
commis.sxjiiH to be settled hereafter : 

. iMr. 'F. K. Whistler, and 

Mr. W. H. .Miller* arrived at Matlras, 2(1 
■Vpt. 1824. 

tufimtry, Mr. H. Griffith, auU Mr, 


W. E. L. Evelyn, arrived at Maditts, 2d 
Sept. 1824. 

Sept, Regt. N. /. Sen. En- 

sign C. G. Ottley to be Lieut, dated 5th 
Sept. 1824. 

Sept. 14.^ — Jnfiiniry. Colonel W. H* 
Hewitt, C.IL to be Col. of a Regt. from 
the 10th April 1824, vice G. Doveton dc^ 
ceased on the Dth April 1824; Sen. 
Lieut. Col. C. T. G. Bishop to be Lieut, 
Col. Com. from 1st May 1824, to com- 
plete the Establishment Lieut. Col. W. 
Claphaui to take rank trom 10th April 
1824, in succession to Hewitt pro- 
moted. 

6//i Regt. L. V. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) W. Bahington to be Capt. and 
Sen. Cornet E. Avmytage to be Lieut, 
vice Johnstone, dated 2Uth May 1824. 

8//1 Regt. L. C. Sen. Comet T. M. 
Hislop to he Lieut, vice Price, dated 22d 
Aug. 1824. 

..titillery. l.st. Lieut. R. O. Polwheie, 
to be Capt. vice Wilkinson, dated 4th 
Sept. 1824. 

'l\st Regt. N. /. Lieut. Col. F. Bowes 
to take rank as I/ieiit. Col., and Senior 
Major J. W. B. Howell from the 10th 
Regt, N. 1. to be Lieut. C»d. from 1st 
May 1824, to com})letc the Establisli- 
lacnt. 

()//* Regt. X. /. Sen. Capt. C. de Car- 
teret to be Major. Capt. 11. Mitchell and 
Lieut. H. J. Dalla-s, to take rank from 
ist May 1824, in succession to Bowes 
promoted. 

Regt, N. I. Senior Major H. 
.Svv.iyne, fiom the 2.')th Regt. N. 1. to b^ 
Lieut. Col. vice Howell deceased ; date 
ot commivsion lOth May 1824. 

2.V4 Regt. X. J. Sen. Ca|)t. F. Browii 
to be Major, Sen. Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) 
11. M‘Leod to be Capt. and Sen. Ens. H. 
Biooks to be Lieut, in succession to 
Sw.ijue piomoted; date of eommission 
10th May 1824; Sen. Major H. How'dler 
fiom the41.'<t Uegt. N. 1. tube Lieut, (’ol. 
V ice Smyth deceased ; date of commission 

I. 'ith Aug. 1824. 

4Ut Regt. X. /. Sen. Cant. W. B Spiv 
to be Major, Sen. Lieut. (Brevet Capt.; 

II. Uohin.sou to be Capt. and Sen. hiis. 
IL Hall to be Lieut, in succe'^sion ht 
Bowdlei promoted; date of commishions 
15tliAug. 1821. 

7ih Regt. N. I. Sen. Ens. R. IL Bing- 
ham to be Lieut, vice Mansfield ; dated 
21)lli March 1824. 

Mr. Charles Millnimc West is ad- 
mitted on the Estahll.shment as a Cadet 
of Infautiy, in couforinily with his an- 
poiutinent by the Hon. the Court of l>i' 
lector.s from the 12th in.st., and is pro- 
moted to the rank of Ensign, leaving 
till* d.iU; of hi.s commis.sion to be settled 
heieufter. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

Fort .St. George, Sept. 7.— lu obedienrt 
to instructions iVom tbc Hon. the Court 
of Directors, the Hgil the Goveruor lu 
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Coudcil Qctifies in (rcncral Orders, that 
the rank of Brevet Ca]>tain will not in 
futort be |?raiited to any officer until he 
bhall have completed u |)erioti of fifteen 
years’ service, i-eckoncd from the date 
of Ids fii St commission as second Lieut. 
Cornet, or Ensign. 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Fort St. Gfor^e. Sept. Ifi.—Comet T. 
W. T. Prescott, 1st 1^. C. to do duty with 
8th L. C. at Bangalore. 14. Incut. Col. 
J. Kiiovyles. C. B. coininanding Nelloic, 
i.s pennittea to proceed to that station. 
Ifi. Capt, Walker, Carnatic Kurop. Vet. 
Hatt. removed to 3d Nat. Vet. Hatt. and 
directed to join detachment at \’i/,agapa- 
tain: Capt. C. S. f.ynn removed fiom 1st 
to 3d Nat. Vet. Bait, and will join de- 
tachment at Condapilly: Major VV. H. 
Spry, itli N. I., relieved from doing duty 
at Condapilly, and will join his regt. 
17. CoriR*t,I. K. W.utsremo\ed fioin 4th 
to 8th L. C. in which he will rank next 
below Cornet W. .Shairp; Captain B. 
Baker leinosed ft oni 3<1 to 2d Nat. Vet. 
Batt, and will join detachment at (iini' 
toor. 

ADJUSTMENT OI RANK. 

Fort St. Geort(e, Sept. 1 1. 

C\fh llegt. L. C. Capt. B. Woolf ami 
Itieut. J. H. laislnnutoii to take lank 
from the Ifith Oct. I8i.l, Mce Scott i< - 
tired ; Caj)t. B. II. Uus>ell and Lieut. ,1. 
B. Brown to take latik from the ht May 
lH24, to complete the Kstahlishinent. 

^th L ('. Lieut, J. C. Wallace 
to take tank from 27th .May I Hi.!, \ice 
Avcline reliied; Lieut. .1. It. llohert'on 
to take tank fimu Ist .May 1H21, to com- 
plete tli(‘ Kstahlishmeiit. 

.trti/lert/. Capt. 1'. Deni lie and Ist 
Jdeut. I), II Dighton to take tank iioni 
Huh Oct. 1H20, lice Thoicshy icsigucd 
iHtli Oct. 1820; Capt. C. Patton anil 1st 
Lieut. J. ,\iuler.son, to uke tank Itom 
13th May 1824, in succession to Ihtpkin- 
fioii pronioU'd ; Capt. '1'. Bennett to t.ike 
rank tiom ‘Ith .liilv 1821, liee Pougen- 
|)ohl del eased; (apt. N. lluntir to Like 
rank f’loni Kah .Aug. li-’il, m succession 
to Cle.uelamI promoted , C.ifif ,1 ,L 
Oaniage lo take i.ink liom I7ih Oct. 
1821, in succession to M.ickniiosh pio- 
moted ; Capt, 'P A . B. Kennan to take 
rank fioni ‘Jtith dan. 1822, in siicee>siou 
to 'lAtylor promoted; Cant. 11. (liegoiy 
to take lank from 1st Peh. 1^''22, nee 
MiU'kititosh deeea.scd ; ('apt P. Mont- 
gonieiie to take lank tiom 21 st May 
182.1, in »uece.s.sion iti'rayloi iioalided; 
Capt. (r. Conran to take laiik fiom 1st 
.lime 182.{, \ice Mim»i house <lei eased ; 
Cant. 1). 11. Mackeu/.ie u»lake laiikfiom 
i7th Jan. 1824, vice Paliiiei piomoU'd; 
('apt. 'r. Biddle to take laiik liom Ist 
May 1H21, tt» eomplete the K.stahli.sh- 
inent; Capt J. Lamb^ to take rank trom 
yth June 1824, vice Bennett iuMilideil; 
('apt. J. M. Ley to take rank from 25th 
June 1824, tice Uudyetd decenn'd. 


4th Refit. N. I. Major W. Jollie, Cant 
H, S. Hall and LieAit. C. Church to take 
rank from lOth April 1824yin succe.ision 
to Clapham luximott'd ; Lieut. Col. j 
Wotilfe to take rank from 23d April 1824 
vice Frith dccca.sed. ’ 

2b/ Rent, /, Major H. Dowue.s 
Capt. U. S. Wilson and Lieut. A. Shir-* 
lefs to take rank from ’23d April 1824 
ill siiecc.s.sion to Wonlfc promoted. ’ 

()//» Reft. N. /. Major M. J. Harris 
Capt. J. Howison, and Lieut. F. .\! 

Clarke to take rank from (ith May 1821 
vice De Carteret deceased. ’ 

\m Rent. N. J. Major 11. Short, Cant. 
W. Stokoe and Lieut. A. Wight, to take 
lank tiom 1st .May IH‘24, in succeH.sion to 
Howell piomoted ; Lieut. Col. J. S. Fra- 
.ser, to take tank trom Cth May 1824, 
vice Hall decea-sed. 

'.V>thltent. A',/. .Major J. Mallandaino, 
Capt. K. K. Biiice and Lieut. W. 11. 
Broo.sliooft to take lank fiom 6th May 
182 1, in .succession to Fra.ser promoted. 

Uh Kent. A'. 1. Lieut, B. Stapylton to 
take i.iuk fioni 4th Dee. 1823, vice Mac- 
kin non deceased. 

4.')/// Kent. A'. /. Major S. S. Giiramcr, 
Capt. M. H. Daiidson, and Lieut. L. II. 
Wiftuid to lake rank tiom 3d Mareli 
1824, vice Beckett deee.i.scd. 

MEDICAI ADJUsIMENT OP RANK. 

Foil St. Ceorfie, Sept. 21.— Smg. fi. 
Mathei to laiik tiom 2yth .Imie 1820, 
liie Paiiuck letiied; Surg. C. Slmsoiu 
from 21tli July l820, \ice Rich deceased ; 
?Mug. J, llastie fiom 1st Aug. 1,820, to 
complete the Kstalilishmcnt ; Siirg. J. 
Ining, .M. 1). fiom .MIi Nov. 1820, vice 
Briggs decea.sed ; Surg. \V'. E. E. Con- 
well, .M. 1). from nth Jan. 1H2I, nee 
Ingledew lefired: Sing. 1). Henderson 
tmm 18th May 1821, vice Cooke de- 
ceased, Sui>j. I). Proian from 20th 
.lime 1 h 21, \ice Patler.son stiuek otf ; 
Slug H Atkinson fiom 9th July 1821, 
nee Sutton deceased; Sui*g. J. Wyllie 
tioni 29tli No\. 1821, vice M‘Anarew 
deceased ; .Surg. A. CarnplK'll, M. D. 
liom (»th Dec. 1821, vice Ciinie retired; 
.'^mg. (i Miikle from 6fli Jan. 1822, lice 
.'slieiwood ri tiied ; Sing. J. T. Conran 
Inmi ntli Aiig. 1822. nee Hastie d<.*eea.s- 
ed ; Sing. 1). Donaldson from 11th Aug. 
D'JJ, in siKTCssion to Harris decea.sed; 
Sing J. Haiwood fiom 2.kl Jan 182.1, 
vice Loiigdill retired; Surg. J. Smait, 
M. 1) tiom 16th Aug. 1821, vice Mather 
decea.se(l; Surg. J. White from I7tli 
Sept. 1 k 21, \iee Dalton, deceased ; Surg. 
Sir 'P Se\estie fiom Ist Jan. 1824, vice 
(hddic ivfiied; Surgeons H. Prince, J. 
Aitkin, W. Wilson, M. D., B. Neilsoil, 
1st May 1824, to eonijdete the Establish- 
limit; Surg. J. Cniickshank frt)ui^22cl 
.May 1824, vice Kelly deceased, 
vurlougiis. 

Fort St. G.-or^ye, 7.— Lleuit, Col. 
Cummaiidaiit J. Russell, C, 7th Rcgt. 
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I, , C. to Europe, on furloui^h ; Lieut. 
Ikcv. Capt. j. T. Webbe 19th Hegt. N. 1. 
to Europe on sick certificate. 10th. 
Ijfiit. J. Black 34th Regt. N. I. to Eu- 
ir(i>e on .sick certificate. 14. Capt. J. N. 
A>)iiv of tlie Artillery to Europe on sick 
icitificate. 

BOMBAY. 

IMIUTARY APl'OlNr.Mr.NTs. 

BonJuuf CdSlie, Sept. 4.— Lieut. E. 
liiii^c-'S, 2lth N. 1. to be A(lJ.\iceOu- 
ti.iiii, cxchanired *o 23d X. 1. date l-'t 
Nt‘|)t. lf<2l; liicui. 11. Daiupier, 19th 
N 1 to be Intel p. in Hindoostaneo, and 
Uii.irtcnn. vice Wesflcy tianstened to 
U'Uth X. I. date 1st Sept. 1821 ; Lieut. 

II. Dainpier, i'.dh N. 1. to be Inteip. in 

lliiKloostaneo, and Qnartenn. vice W'est- 
Icy nanstVired to 20tli N. I. date 1st 
>e))t. 1H24 ; laeut. J. \V. Guidon, 7ili 
X' I. Ad), ol l.st extra batt. iemo\ed and 
.mpointed Adj. to 2d extia batt. \ice 
Watt' aiipuinted Quarteun. ot I't Eiuop. 
Uei,d. date 1st .Sept. 1824 ; Lieut. ,1. Eaw- 
(cit, ,')tli N. 1. to be Adj. to 1st c\tia 
l)atl. \ico Goi-don lenuned to 2d ditto, 
(late IstSi'pt. 1824. l.L Lieut Lawtobe 
Stall odic'er to a dctatliinent ol Bonib.iy 
\ii now at ILini<onn ; Lieut. G. l.e Gi and 
.laeob, 2d N. 1. to be liiteip in Hindoo'- 
taiiee, and Quaiteim. xiec 'I'casdalc, e\- 
( h.uiccd into Lt. X‘. 1. l.'i. ('apt. .1. 

lattle, ‘2d 1‘aiiop Bci't. to bt Supeiin- 
tiiidiui; Oliieei ot ( adets, \ice Koom 
luoinoted, date lOtli .Sept. 1821. 1<». 

Limt (i. Bi io\ n , 7th N. 1. 1(» act a' Int. 
.(lid tjuaiteiin. to 8t!i X, I until lelieied 
liv odu er ai»p<)iiitcd to 'itu.ilion. 20. 
Lieut (i M’Into'Ii to he luteip in lliii- 
diin^ t.inet' and .M.ihi.itla, .ind (^naileim 

M.'iine lJat^ 21. laeut. I'O'iei, ol 
Lii'n'ieei to b • .m .\"’i't. <0 I't tl.i" to 
'iine\ dep.utinent in DieCiin. 2.> ( .inl . 
.1. L;\ iiitf'ton to he ILu ^Ll't .it Ihe'i- 
ili'ii(\, \iee Moii'on ie'n;ned, d.de 2. hi 
Sept. 1821, Lient. ( (d W dll' to In- 
I’li'ideiit ol St.iiidiini Coiniiiitte'- ol Sio- 
' I \ , d.ii<« 2.’al .Sept. 1 82 L 

KING’S |()K( 

\rro)n (In' Lowhui 
BE N(i \L. 

1 \th Foot. 'I'o he Lieut', without juu- 
(h.i'e — Lii'. ,1. IL Smith, viee Kiikm.iii, 
de ea ed, d.ited J.’.lh M.etli, 1824 ; )■ ii' 
H II. N,i,n»i, \ u e ( 1 .iw toi(i, dcK.i'id, 
da*ed21'f .Mauh 18J1. 'I'o ln> Lii'is.oi' - 
L. C'apado'i, Gent. \uv .Snntii, dated 
2Uth .Nlaieli 1821, and B Biidil, (lent. 
' ice X'.wloi , (1. lied 2 I't Manh 1824. 

Lieut. A. Stew , 11 1 horn halt-p.n llitle 
Biin.ido to he Le-ul. i iee 'I iuliuii, .ip- 
\ntinted to Hlth Loot, d.ited dilM.iuli. 

Foot. Lieut. L. Hopper to he 
( aiit. without purcha'C, dated Kith Feb. 

• Ens. ,1. Campbell, I/teut. C. .^Iudie, 
J-fernhl. Vrt .‘f. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombofi CastlCy Sept. 4. — Mr W 
Troop, admitted an Assist. Surg. H. 
Surg. Burnell recalled from Southern 
Cohean, his services being required in 
Mil. Dep. ; Assi.st. Surg. Shaw to succeed 
Mr. Bmnell as Civil Surg. in Southern 
Concau ; Surg. Smytton to succeed Mr. 
Shaw as \’acciuator at Presidency ; 
Surg. 11. Wallace to succeed Surg. Ogil- 
vy, as Civil Surg. at the Presidency. 

1‘ROMOriONS. 

Bombay CastlCy Sept. 4.— Messrs. T. 
B. Hamilton, J. Penney, and G. W. Mo- 
ney admitted Cadet.sof Cavalry, and juo- 
inoted to Cornet.'; Mes'is. 11. H. l)o- 
liortv, A. Shcjiheard, and W. Thatcher 
adm'itleil Cadets of luf.iidiy, and pio- 
inoU'd to l-ai'ign.s. 

\oth Jtef(t L Capt. F. M‘Cv. Iredell 
to lake lank vice Colliv, date l2tb Feb. 
IH‘24 ; Lient. II. C. Holland (o be Capt. 
date L May 1824; Ens. T. Mitchell to 
be Lient. vice hedell pioinotcd,date 12tb 
Fib. 1821. 

.S’e;/L 20.— Mr. IL E. PhiUi|).s admitted 
a Cadet and promoted to Ensign. 

HI MOV ATS. 

Bombay i'aslley Sept. 8. — Lient. .L U. 
S. Fenwick, 1st (o'. Begt. N. 1. having been 
lonnd guilty ol mnidci in Supreme Com t 
ot , Indie. lime at this Piesidencv ftbongb 
judgment has been su'pended), the name 
ot tliat ofiieci i' directed to be 'truck out 
• d Li't (d \rmv horn Htli Sept. 1821. 

MAUIXr, IMIOMO I loss. 

Sept. (i. — Mid'bipmau G. Lauglitoii to 
be Lii-ul vue (ioieham deeea'cd, date 
17(h .lulv 18. .liinioi 'F. 

'J’auiiei to Ik- Commudoie atSiiial, iii 
siu ( (-"loll to Capt. Bl.i't. 

( FA l.OXL 

AITOIS I ')! M , 

I,,.. 27 —'I be Be\. . 1 . S. N. Glenuie 
tn peitoim diUii-s ot Aielideacoiii v of 
Colombo, iio\, \.u lut bv death of the 
Hon .ii’d \ i lieiahle T .L’l’w I'leloii, 1) I). 
kill- \i ehdi-.ieoti (d Colond’o, till a 'lie- 
( e"oi Ite (hilv ill' tiluled (o the 'anie. 

rS IX INDIA. 

liom li.df-pav 2^th Foot, and F'nsigu B. 
Mend', tiom 87lh Fool, lo lie I'aisigns 
without pmelni'e, dateil lOth Feh. I8'2.'^>. 
IL Oe.Mie, Gi-et. lo he lai'i'Mi without 
pmelni'C, \iee Campheli, dated lOth Feh. 
K2) 

A\'f Foot Lent B. XL Bluett to he 
( ,i!)t witlioiil pmiha'e, dat'd Idlh Feh. 

I ii'iuU' .). G. Bediiietieid and J, 
Doiieiii', liom t-'L't Foot, .Old Fii«. L. S. 
.stpeiuei, tioMi 7.'hl Foot, to he Lieuts. 
without pmelia'e, d lied lOtli Feh. \V’. 
I'vai.s, Gent to he rii'‘igti, vice Bcding- 
field, dated l(Hh Fei». li''2.'>. 

y7th Foot. Lieut. .1. Mooie to he Ca|it. 
williout pin eha'c, viee Clirt'ord, dei-oivsc d, 
d.ited Amr 1821; Kti'. B. K. Harris, to 

1 . 
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l)c Lieut, vice Moore, dated 18tli Aiip. 
1824 : R. Loveday, fJent. to be Kn-^ign, 
vice Harris, dated 18th Aug. 1824; 1). 
Heibert, (lent, to be En.sigii without 
purchase, vice Mends, nioinoted in 38th 
Foot, dated 1 0th Feb. 1825. 


MADllA.S. 

\stFoot. (lent. Cadet C. Curti.s, from 
Royal Military College, to be Knsign 
without puiehasc, yice Williaii^on, ap- 
nointed to 7;jd Foot, dated 10th Feb. 
182.'). To be Lietitenauts— Kns. H. C. 
f'laser, from 3Hih Foot, by puieh:i>e, 
vice Stoyte, pioinoted, dated 2:{d Feb. 
182'); Fijs. ,1. M'diegfu-, without ]iui- 
cha.se, vice Sntei, decea'^ed, dat<‘d lOtli 
March 1H2.'».— 'I'o In- Kn.s. without pur- 
chase, R. (]. Hill, (ieiit. yice M‘(jiegoi, 
dated lOih Match 182.'). 

\yth Funf. la'Mit. 'F. Rrolhnidge, to 
be C’apt. yvithoiit luirehaM*, tbited 10th 
Fib. iHif); Lieut. It. Viiuent, fioiii 8'lth 
Foot, Kns ,1.1'. Hall, fiom I8ih Foot, 
and Kns. K. C. Siuitli, lioiu !>()tb F<tot, 
to ])(> Cieiit-i. without pun base, daft il 

loth F('h. 182.). 

nm/i Foot. Kus. ,1. W. !laiti<, tiom 
84th Foot, to he laeut without piu- 
cha.se, vice Mnreni, apiiointed to 48lh 
Foot, dated lOth Felt. 182.'’). 

30M Foot, l/icut. W. Baxter from 
liall-jiay 22d Uegt. to hi' Lieut, vice 
Uinnley, who exchanges, dated 3(1 Maiih 
182.'). 

Foot. A. C. .Andcison, (icnt. to 
be Ibis, vvifliout puiehasc, vice Feiiti, 
nronioted ; 2d Lieut. ,1. W. Beniielf, to 
be Knsign /loiii hall-pav ol 3d Cevloii 
Hegt, dated 3d Match 182.). 


BOMBAY. 

MhLi^ht l)nii:oon.s. C Villicis, Cent. 
tohcCoiuet, h\ piiichn'-e vice .''oini'r 
vilic, appointed to 2d Diaeooiis, d.ited 
‘i.^th Feh. lK2r); I. 'I'inim, (ient to he 
Wfeiliiaiv .Sing, viie Bind, deceased, 
dated 17fh Feh. 182.5. 

20//) Foot. Lieut. 1), ramuhell, from 
7!Hh Foot, to be Lieut, vice Biitlei, who 
exchanges, dated .Id Mutch IH2.5 ; F.iiMgii 
,1. Petts, to l)C laeut. hy purcba''e vUe 
Kepiicl, promoted in Bombay Foot, dated 
17tn Feb. 182.5; ,1. 'Fayloi, Cent, to be 
Kns. by pureluc'C, yice Pet(>, dated 17th 
Feh. 182.5. 


CAPK. 

(\th Foot. Lieut H. S. L.arpiu, fiom 
balf pav, 24tli laght Dragoons, to he 
laeut. viie 'F. N. Claikc, who exeliaiiges, 
dated pith Feb. 182.5. 

Cc^u' i'oips. ,1. N. Ueishtou, Cent, to 
bo Kiis. without pmeba.so, vice Fia-sei. 
promoted in 44th Foot, dated 10th Feh. 
182.5. 


ISLE OF FRANCE. 

821/ Foot. Lieut, T. Iladwdn, from 34th 
Foot, to he Lieut, vice Harford, who ex» 
changes, dated lOtli Feb. l«25, 

HOyAL EAST INDIA VOLUNTEERS. 

Lieut. R. Smitli to be Capt. yice Mcil- 
lev, will) resigns, dated 23d Feb. 1825; 
Kiisigii C. Heboid, vice Smith, W. 
Heatlicoti', vice Keith, who re.signs, ,1, 
Blown, viccFletelier, to be Lieuts. ; J. 1). 
Uethcidon, gciit vice Heboid, R. Cod- 
liiigton, yice Heatbeote, W. W. White, 
vice Brown, ami (L Cox, vice Powell, to 
to be Kn.signs, dated 2.1d Feb. 1825. 
imEvr.r. 

The uiulci mentioned Cadets of the 
Hon. Fast India Company’s Service are 
to iiave temporal y rank as Second Lieu- 
tenants, diiiiiig tlie ju'iiod of their iK'iiig 
placed under the command of Lieut Col. 
15isley, oi the Royal I'inglneers, at Chat- 
ham,’loi iiisti iieliou in the ait of.sajtping 
and mining 

Centlcmei! Cadets, C W. Willis, W. B. 
Condfellovv, \V. 11. AtKinson, W. Scott, 
d.ifed Iblh Feh. 182.5. 


f/'Vm/j //)(’ Inrfian 

MIllTVKV AnoINI’MENTS. 

Fort Il'illiam, Ovt. 14. — Col. ,1. Dun- 
kin, C.B. ol 11. M, 4 1th Regt. to he a Bi i- 
g.idiei -Ceiu'lal ; Col. N. M‘KelIer, C.B. 
of H.M. )st,()i Ro)als, to be ditto; and 
Col. W. Cotton, ot H.M. 47lh, toheditfo. 
20. Capt F, t hanip.igne, 11 M. 2()fli Foot, 
to he.5iilitaij Seciet.ny to His FAtelleii- 
e\ the Coiiimandci -iii-Chief, yice Mar- 
l.i\ , I.ient.C.A. Wiotteslv, Ihtli Lancers, 
to he .\id-de-C.ymp on His Kxeelleiiey’s 
I’ei'Onal Stalf, vice Chanijiugue. 28, 
Col. W. M‘Beim, of H.M. .5ith Regt. 
Fool, i.s ie-aj)i)oinled, lioin 2.5fli Aug. 

I. ist, a Biigadiei -(Jeiieial with the aniiy 
.semng in the doniinions of the King of 
.\va. Nov. II. (’apt, W. Femlall, H.M. 
4 Hegt. Light Dragoons, to he an Aid-de- 
('.unn on hi^ Loidsliin’s Personal Staff', 
vice Cook, deceased, (kited Olh Oct. 1824. 

TKOMO nONS. 

Ifeiul Quarters, Cn.rntta, /)c/.5.-— 14tli 
Foot. Lieut. H. .M.iiisel], to be Capt. by 
Bievct, dated 28tli Sept. 1824. 

.58//) Foot. Ideiit. A. Campbell, to be 
Capt by Bievet, dated 1 1th Dee. 1824. 

Uth'Foot. Bievet fJeut.CoI. J. Camp- 
Fiell, fiom halt-pay, Royal W'est India 
Rangeis, fo he .Maim, vice C. fiaidincr, 
dated ()th .May, 18-4. 

:'.8//i Foot, laeut J. Matthews, to be 
Capt, without pm chase, vice Read, de- 
eeaMd, dated 23d Oct. 182.4 ; Lieut. M. 
Simple, from 28th Foot, to be Capt. 
vice WilMilie, dated 24 th Oct.; Hn«igii 

II. C’lime'*, to Ik* Lieut, viee .''Jnttheivs, 
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rinil F.Baffot, Gent, to be Engign, vice 
til iiucs, tlatcd 2^i<l Oct. iHiii. 

Uth Foot. Brigade Major A. Bniijh 
l(j be Major without ))nrchaM' , \ ice N ixon » 
dated 7th Nov. iKiii ; Lieut. J. 
t uuiior to be Captain witliout puicha.se; 
Kiijiiuu W. Ogihy to he liicut. without 
jiuichase; Second Lieut. It. B. M'Ciea, 
tioin Ceylon (tegt. to be Knsigu, \ice 
liiow no, dated 28th April, IHit; (jent. 
Cadet J. !)• Le VWiid, fioin .Militaiy 
CoUeuCjtobe Liisimi, \ice O^iI'n; En- 
sign \V. C.LiUu.i.t.ad, fi mil "Oih bout, to 
be (dent, w'ithout putclitisc, tice Wood, 
dated 2.'>th April. I82L 

Foot, Ensign W. N. Hutchinson 
to be Lieut, without purcluise, \ice l^aw', 
dated 2.)th Oct._182J; G. W'^oodbiii n, 
eent. to be Ensign, vice Hutchinson, 
dated 2‘JthApiil, 1824. 

Font. Lieut. N. Cluidw’ick to lie 
Cant. by nuicluise, vice ClutteibucU, who 
letiu's, dated 2!)th Ajiiil 1821; Ensign 
C. Coote to be Lieut, bypurebase, ditto; 
J). J. N. Bairon, gent’ to be Ensign by 
piueliase, ditto. 

Oct. ,‘>0. — His Excellency the Com- 
inandci-iii-Clilef in India is pleased to 
make tiu' bdlowiiig luoniotions, until 
111- .Majesty’s pleasuie shall be known 
Lieut. I’i. lloppei tobcC.ipt.ol a C.nn- 
paiiy witliout miuliU'e.Mce BiiuadeMa- 
jui Eoisfei, (]( cca'i'd, ilatui Idtli .Sept. 
1824, I'-iisign F. 'rudm tobeiaeiit wiili- 
oiit ]iui(lia‘.e, vice llopjier, pioinutcd, 
cl.Ked 18lli .Sept. 1821. 

41.st Foot, (.git. It B. .Stelielni to be 
M.ijoi witliout ]mi chase, vne Hill, de- 
ceased, dated IPdi Ang. 1821; Limit A. 
^I'lutyie to he (’apt ol .i( oiup.my with- 
out puichase, vice Meluliii, pimnoteil, 
dated iDth Ang. 1821 ; Lieut. A. II. .Mac- 
le.ui to he ( apt ot a Coiiip.niy withoui 
puuhase, viee Lend, deumsed, dated 
27tli Aug. 1824 ; Ensign L. 'rallmi to he 
I/ieiif. without jinich.i'e, \ lee .MOntyie, 
moiiioted, dated I'Jtli Ang. I82l ; I’amign 
ll. A.G’Neill to be Lient. witliout pni- 
chase, vice iMaclcau? pionioted, dated 
27tb Aut{. 1824 ; Ensign G. K. lit .id to be 
Lieut, without pinebase, vice Hume, de- 
ee.gsed, d ileil lUth Sept. 1821 ; J. Smith, 
gent, to be Ensign witbimt piiieb.ise, 
t ice 'rallon, promoteil, dated IPili Ang. 
1821 ; J. Boyce, gent, to be Ensign willi- 
oiit niucliase, vice O’Neill, jnmiioted, 
d.ited27th Aug. 1821 , — Siudiuiit, gent, 
to be Eii'igii witliout pni chase, vice 
Bead, pionioted, tlaud lOib Sept. 1821. 

.')4//i Foot. Lient. B. Woodgate, to be 
Capt. of a Cuiu|>any , wiihont pniclui-e, 
ticc Blatk dccc.iscd, 27tli Sejit. 182J, 
Ensign H. W. Hanis, to be Lieut, wiib- 
out pm chase, vice Wuodgate pionioted, 
27th Sent. 1821. 

8i)//i Font. Lieut. \V. Bell, to be Capt.. 
of a Company without puichase, vice 
Coates deceased, 21st Sept. 1824 ; Kn.sign 
J. Ciurie, to bt* Lieut, without pujchuse. 


vice Taylor deceased, 31st Aug. 1824; 
Eiusigu J. i\L MacLean, to be Lieut, 
witliout imicbase, vice llell promoted, 
2lst Sejit. 1824 ; J. Gray, (4eut. to lie 
Ensign without puicli<>se, vice Cuiiio 
pionioted, .'list Ang. 1824. 

Mr.MOHAMH M. 

AX.st Fitot. 'riie piomolimis of Lient. 
M‘liityie to be Captain, Ensign 'r.iUon 
to be Lient., and John Smith, Gent, to 
be Ensign, in .succe.».sioii to Macb od de- 
ceased, a.s .stated in Geneial Oidcis ol 
llie 22d Sept, last, are cancelled. 

EXCIlANOr.S. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta. 

Oct. 12.-— 4tli Light Diagoons, Major 
G. Brown fioni Htli I.iglit Diagoons to 
he Major, vice Onslow vvlio letiies upon 
lialf-jiay I2d Foot, loceiving difference, 
dated J.ttli Ma\ 182L— Ibtli laght Dia- 
goon, Comet W. Fenn liom 17tli Light 
Diagomi.s, vice Biett who retiics on 
liall-pay 2l(h Light Diagoons, dated 
21th Apiil 1821.~20(h Foot, Capt. U. 
Sw inton limn 17th Foot to he Captain, 
vii e Botion vvlio excli.ingt ■>, dated 2'Jtli 
Apiil 1821.— Lient. M. Day from liall- 
p.iy Loval West India Kegt to he Lieut., 
vice Waiien, whose aiipoiiitnu'iitliu.'j not 
t.ikcn pbice, d.itcd 22<1 -\piil 1821. 

1 rULOLOllS. 

Head Quid ten, Calcutta. 

Aug. 2.1. — laeiK. Col. Clillmd, HPtli 
boot, to b.niope loi liialth. 30. Lieut. 
'rhmnj)smi,.)Olh Foot, ditto ; C.ipt.Cup- 
jiage, loth Fool, diilo ; Capt. Coates’, 
HPtli Fool, ioi health; Major Brngli, 
ilth l oot, lor lie.iHh; Lient. 3’oltiey, 
87iU i ooi, Im In .dill, Get. II. I'.iis G. 
Johnson, II \1 .V.nhUeg to C.ilciiila, on 
suk < eititn .ill-, limn thence to m dve aji- 
plK’imon tm leave ol aitseiuo to Eniope, 
.sliould his he.iUh je(|Uiie it, bC Capt. 
Millie, mil laght Diagoons, for two 
yi’.iis to Eniope, on .sick cei tilic.ite. 
in. Lient llaiding, 8!nh loot, to laiiope, 
loi two yiMi.s, mi acconut of health ; 
Ensign G'mdon, ditto, ditto, foi one 
yeai, lor rctiiing on Irall p.iy ; Lieut. 
Fi.isei, 47tli boot, to F.niope, lor two 
veai.s, on account ot hiuiUli. Nov. 2. 
Bicv. Lient. Col Major Belli, of Ibth 
Lanceis, to Calcutta, on sick certificate, 
foi .1^ months, mi tlieexpiialimi of which 
tei III, slionld the .state ot his health le- 
ijMiie ii, he is lo make applicaiimi for 
leave to pioceed to sea, oi eveiiUially to 
Ivniope, loi leeoverv. 10. C.ipt. Llli'*, 
Ibth L.iiueis, to Enj’o|>e, /or ino years, 
mi uivreiit piiv.vte allaiis 

y.Mh Piog. Biev-Mau'Iliomtoiijfiom 
date of embaikation, for 2 yeais, to Ku- 
lope, mi uigeiit pi'uale atfaiib. 

13(A U. Inf. Lient. Meredith, from 
dale of embarkation, for 2 years, to Eu- 
for llie benefit of bis health. 
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Ik^uL KtIJy, from the ikte of Calcutta on sick €UtCificat^,im4' to htt 
embarkatiou, for % yearn, to Epropc, for ab'ivut on that accent forrH montha 
the benefit of his health. On or before the 'expiralioh of, whinit ' 

89/fi Moore, from date of should the state of his health matifre^* 

vmlmrkauou, for two } cars to Europe, and be certified accordingly by liiju^r 
lor the benefit of fits health. cal Hoard, he is to make applicaum for 

Capt. hnderby, of /|ia Majesty’s 1/Jth leave to proceed to sea for So reewen^ 
Lancers, Jia.s pcruiis^ioii to repair to of his health, ^ 


BUlTUSy MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS* 


nKNGAL. 

At Kciriiaul,the lady 
or Capt, J. Hat clay, 4th Light (Javalry, of 
a sou.-~14th. Mis. C* Wiltsliiie, of a 
daughter.^ I7ih. Mrs. A. M. fnglus, of a 
daugbtCi\r-At ' Suagor, the lady of A. 

Cardan, ot a son,— Ilhh.AtHaieil- 
ly, the, lady of W. F. Oiek, Kmp, dul 
acrvice, of a sou.— At Uameei poor, Bun- 
del Idmiid^ the lady of M. Ainslie, IC.sq.. 
c vil Hcnicr, of a hoii.— 22d. Airs. John 
D Uoziirio, of a son.— The lady of Cant. 

Bober ts, superinteudent ot buildings. 

Western Prov., of a tlaughter.-24th. At 
Chowringhee, Mrs. Nayss. of a daughter. 

*.)Ui. At huagor, the vvite of Conductor 
A. Facy, ot a <laughter.-27th. Mts. C. 

Waller, of a son.~2lMh. Mis. W. Ox- 
borough, of a daughter.-:^, 0th. Mrs. H. 

Williaius, of a sou.— .Bst. .Mig. A. Fleni- 
ing, ofailaiighter.~Sept. 1st. 'I'he lady 
ot '1. G. V’ibait, K.sq,, civil .set vice of a 
son.— Sepf. Ist. At Bum Duni, the lady 
of Dr. B. W. .M;u-ieod,o( a son --^Jd. 'I’he 
lady of Lieul. Houghton, H. C. Marine, 

~<>ct. Uth. Ml. A. D’Stuiza, to Miss C. 


20th. At Benares, the larly of Capt, S, 
^Vat.son, .')5lh Begt. N. 1. of a son.— 2Ut. 
At Calcutta, tlielatly of Capt. D, Kitchen- 
er, of the Kyiiell Kiirrein, of a son j at 
HuM.seeiabatl, the lady of Dr. Welchman, 
of a .son.— 2yth. At Serantpore, Mrs. 5. 
Hodrigiie.s, of a sou.— Nov. 1st. At Arrah, 
the laily of Lieut. Col. Cow. Baldcocli,of 
a son.— 2d. At Baiileah, Mrs. C, Parkin- 
son, of a son.— 5th. At Midnapore, the 
lady of J. H. Doyley, l-:.sq. of C. S. of a 
soil.— 7th. At Calcutta, the lady of U. W. 
Poe, K.vq., of a son; the lady of Capt. 
Swiinhoc, 2d Gi enadier Batt., ufa daugh- 
Seve,‘'tie, of a son; in Fort 
M illiain, the lady of Capt. Chesuey, Ben- 
gal Aililleiy, of a.son.— 10th. At Chow- 
ringhee, the lady of Lieut. Col. 'lombs, 
.^<1 Begt, Cavalry, of a .son.— 1 1th. At 
Calcutta, .Mrs. J. .Sutherland, of a 
(laughter.— IJth, At Setaiiijiore, Mrs, J. 
C, fink, of a daughter. 

Mar/»«gM.-Aug.:S0th. At Allal>abad, 
A. \V. Begbic, li.su., civil seiTice,to Mar- 
garet Anna, dauglitei of the late James 


the lady of J, AI. 8e|)ping.s, Ksq., of a 
sou.— Btli. AtSerampoie, Mis. St. J 
Byrne, of a son,— i)tli. At Dacca, the huly 
of Lane Mivgniac, Ksq., civilsenice, of a 
daughter. — lOlh. At Buwnagur, near 
Coolbarlah, tlie lady of I. II. .Suvi, Ksq., „f 
a. son; Mrs.S. P. Singej, of a .‘.tdl-boni 
child.— IJfh. At Banackpore, the lady of 
Lieut. CoL D’Aguilar, of a son.— K>th. 
The wife of Air. D. Burnett, of a d.iugh • 
tor: .Mrs. L. F. Peieiia, of a daughter.— 
I9th. At Ahmedabiul, the l.uly ot J. Wil- 
Hams, Ksq., C’,.S.of a daughtei.— 2;M. At 
Sccundiabadjthe lady of Lieut. II. U. Kir- 
by, 4th Begt. N. I. of a daughter.— JBtli. 
At TiieJiiiuipoly, the lady ot Capt. W. 
APLeod.Xth Begt. of a daughter.— Oct. 
J'itli. Airs. W. \V.dter, of a daughter • 
At Jubulpore, the wife of Lieut. .M. M- 
eolsou, of a daughUu- : at PooimuialJee, 
the ladyofAV. B. Smith, K>q., Medical 
KKtnbli.shwent, of a son.— IJih. At Chit- 
toor, the lady of B. Gibbon, Esq., of a 
daughter.— 1 5 th, The lady of W P. U. 
Sheddon, E.sq., of a daughter.— 17tli. At 
Calcutta, Mrs. 0. Johnson, of a daughter. * 
— Ibth. At Calcutta, tlie lady of Capt. J. 
A. CurHe. I4tli N. 1. of a daughter; the 
lady of N. lhiliologu.i, Kf'b, of a sou.-i^ 


p Hozmio.— l.Mli. At Banackpore, Lieut, 
u (ihisgow, .sou of the l.tte Lieut. Gen. 
Glasgow, to Amelia, .second daughter of 
the late B. CamplH ll, K.sq , of Calcutta. 
— 18(h, At CalcutUi, H, S. Penningtoii, 
Ksq., to Miss C. A. iwons.— 1‘ith. At 
j. alcutta, W. Thacker, Es(i., to Miss M. 
Kdwarda; at the Cathedral, T. Palmer, 
‘Ad.iuis.— 20th. At 
Alhiliabail, Lieut. K. Winter, 41st Rej?!. 
n‘ second daughter of Cap4. 

B. \\ ilkiM.son, ot H. AJ. service.— 2,kl. At 
Banackpore, Capt. A. F. KichiuoiMi, 2.{d 
Begt. N. I. to .Miss A. F. Cumheifege, 
elde.st daughter of late Col. Cumlierlege, 
ot Bengal Kal.ibli.shmcnt.— 2Ath. ' At 

Calcutta, Lieut. J. C. Whitefoid, fiAth 
Begt. ^ Jaue, ilmd daughter of thcBev. 

^ n ^ 

to Aliss .M. 11. Giiniwood. — Nov. 1st. At 
Lucknow, .M. Kicketls, Ksq. to Aim. C. 
L. Uavcnscioft.-yih. AtCukutta, Ber. 
L. B. E. .Vclmied, to MIm M. Jackson ; 
at Cawmvore, Air. W. PoIhUl, to Miss 9., 
P. Uemlwill. I 

Dca/As.— Aug. 12th, At Chaiiderua^ 
gore, Mr. f. J. Williams, agedtfa.— IJth. 
At Ahwednuggar, Kldred.dufaalsonof 
I H. l*ottingt‘r.— J7th. At Bankijferf, 
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nobcrt Edward, youngest j<m of Mr. J. Mis. M. Fitzgemld, of a son ; at Madrasi 
ML aged eight monthS’^-^th. At Meet- the Indy of Lieut Col Com. Wabab! 
ut Lieut J’ Liston, If . M, 14tb foot.— ot a dHUghtcr.~—IVth. At Mndnis, the 
Mst 31f. T.HrowBe, Mirzapore printing Judy of K. H. M‘Dom‘ll h:sq., C. S., of a 
(.jablWiuieiit, aged 32.—J:id. James son.— 21»t. At St. Tbomim' Mount, the 
sheriff, son of Mr. J. (JrqnJjart, aged lady of P. Pulhaiu, Madi-as Medi- 
years; at R«ingport', Capf. J. Vyse, cal Ksfablwlnnent, of a daughter. 

Mih N. L ; at CJunawaM-ali, Lfeut. T. M^trnagrs.—Oct. 4th. At fliadras, Mr. 
Gokliuy, Iht N. I.; Harapet Aiathoou, A. T. Jones, to Amelia Maria, yoiingejit 
an Armenian merchant, aged 58.-- daughter of J. Martin, Esq., of the Mar- 
ittlj. 31r. L. Verdoncel, aged 44.— 26th. ineVard; Mr. VV. Grant, to Miss 
On tlic river, by the upsetting of aboat, —6th. At Darwar, Lieut. S.W. Prescott, 
(.'apt. Head, of tne H. C.’s ship Canning. 5th Regt. |Mad. N. I , to Sarah Georgi- 
__;iOth. At Barrackpore, Noiinan, infant na, eldest daughter of the late Lieut. Col. 
son, of Capt. A. M‘Leod, commanding N. M.Smjth. 

Knngpore L. I.— 3l8t. At Serampore, /Mf/Z/^x.—Sept. 17th. At the Presideii- 
Cliarles William, eldest son of ^ir. J. cy, C. Fullerlon, Esq., late Judge of 
C.ishman.— Sept. 1st. Miss A. N. Chai- Chingleput — 22d. At the Presidency, 
cralt, aged 21 ; the wife of Mr. Huggins, lady Pianklin, lelict of late Hon. Justice 
of Seelqiore.— 2d. Eliza, infant daughter Franklin. — 24ih. At the Presidency, 

,it Mr. John Peterson: at Dum Diiin, T/ieut. P. Brady.— 2^‘th. At Chindadre- 
Sophia Bussell, infant daughter of Capt. pettah, iMr. J.’H. Heal 2yth. At Ma- 
Pci eii a, ot artillery ; Mr. A. Salter, late dra.s, the l.idy of Lieut. Gen. BoU'.ser, 
.vhipwright, agctl 27. — 3d. At Chowiing- Commanding the Mysore Division of the 
lire, .\ndievv Young, infant sou of Lieut Madius Army.— Oct. 7th. At Madias, 
Col. H. Faithful; Mr. W. Giiggs, stew- G. A. Rutter, eldest son of W. HuiterJ 
ill din the General Hospital.— 6th. Agnes, E'tq.— lOih. At Madras, J Hanvood, 
iiit.nit daughter of J. C. Burton, Eso., Esq., Suigcon to 5lh Regt. 1^. C.— 13th. 
kith Mi.s. Anna Williams, wife of Mr. At lloyapooran, Mr. J. Thornhill; at 
li. Williams, aged 22.— Ot. 7. At Kur- Madias, H. De Flies, eldest '«,)n of L. Do 
Haul, Lieut. Cidoiiel Clark, 7tli Light Knes, Esq.-'-Ulh. .\l St.'l'home, Capt. 
t aiiiln.— llth. Mr. It. WalUwc, 2d OllL D. Ogilvie, 2<l. Uegt. Madras, N.I.— 
i(‘i oftheshinHlndostan ; Ml. Patterson, ir>ih. At 'riichinopoly, John Frederic, 
SurKCun of Ship Henn Poieher; .M.ijor son of Mr. W. Stapleton.- -25th, At 
.\. Owen, 2'Jth lU'gt. N. 1.— I7th. .\tCal- Madras, Mr. J. B. Baptist. 
uitla,lhe infant son of .Mr (i.B.ttaidencr. 

— l»^tli. At Coel,E. Harding, Esq., II C. BO.MBAY. 

C. S. — 26th. At Calcutta, Ml. '1 . Lock' Jihths. — Sept. 12. At Kaiia, Hie lady 

nood, .Assistant vSarvet<»r-Gcneial's Of- of Capt. U. Bnriowes, IL.M. 4tli Light 
tun 1 at Jes'ore, Ml . J. De Siha, Sent . : Diagoons, of a .son. — Oct. 1st. At 
at Cnuivar, G W. M. Goie, Lieut. .')2d Bonihay, the lady of 1., llathway, Ksq. 
Uegt. N. 1. — 30tli. At Chittagong, Mr. ('. (iairisoii Surgeon of 'Pan iiah, of a.son.— 

Da llurros.—Nov. I'.t. At ihuaieebaugli, At Surat, the lady of E. Grant, Esq. 
>eijeaiit Mfijor C. Wagstafle.— 1th. Mi.'i. Civil Senice, of a .son.— I2tli. .At Boni- 
.1. D'Rozarlo.— 5th. Isabella, .second hav, ilie lady of Richard Woodhouse, 
daughter of late Capt. .1. VN iikie, 4;iih F^q. of a von.— At Colabah, the lady of 
N. 1 — 6ih. At Calcutta, J. Dowling, E.S(| ; Majoi I4ai r, of a von,— 20th. At Bombay, 
ill .Secmle, Major Gen. R. B. Giegorv, Mu Biiggs,ofa son — 21st, .At Boniliay, 

I ol. :(d Be^. N. 1. — Hth. At Koit WilUam, the lady of J Kaiish, Esq. Ci\nl .Service, 
•Mis. Mary Sheen; at Alliporc, Mr. tt. of a .voii.— 24th. At Senior, the Indy of 
lU\d)v,Head Cleik iu tlit Board of Super- Lieut.-Col. Pieiee, of the Hoisc Artillery, 
iiitc'iiUeiice Olfice.- lOtb, At Caleuila, ot .i son.— 2(»th. At Bombay, the wife of 
Uoben, infant son of J. Payne, Jir.ir --- Conductor J. Kilkemy, of a son.— 2ttth, 
l.>tli. At Chaiulernagore, Miss M. Bin- At Bombay, the lady of Capt Biackj, 
net. A>vi.stant tiuarter-Master-General, of a 

MADRAS. soil. 


Sept. 25t!i. At Wallajahbad, 
the ladyof Llcur. Col. Brodie.of a '»on,— - 
2^tli At 'rricbiuojK)ly, the ladv of Capt. 
W. MM.cod, ;43th Begt, of a daughtei.--- 
Gct. L^t. At St. 'Ihome, Afrs., .\. Wil- 
liani.'«)ii, of twin daughters. - -MX. 'Hie 
hilly of Lieut. W. Cotton, lOtb Regt. N t. 
of a daughter.— -iHli. At Annigabad, the 
lady of Capt. G, Tomkiua, lOth Regt. 
Bengal, N. I. of a daughter.-- l.5th. At 
Tricuiiiopoly, tho lady of J. Bird, Esq., 
of a son.— 18th. At Madiu*!, the lady of 
P. Raket, Eaq., Secretary to the Nether- 
laud Chk’f, Of a still-bom soil y at Vepei y 


Mnrriaire. 1 . — .September 6th. At Kaira 
Chinch, Dr. Cockerill, lloise Artillei'v, 
to 'I beresa, second daughter of Francii 
Daly, Evq Ballylee Ca,siie, Galway, and 
si>ter to Capt.’ Daily, II. M. ith f.iglit 
Diagoons —8th. At Kaira, i.ieut. Clias. 
L«u*av, Horse Brigade, to Mi is Eleanor 
(Jrecne, daughter of the late Lient.-Chl. 
T. Gicene, Bengal AiTillerv.— 2Ut. At 
St.q’homas's Church, Capt. (Jeo. Buitoh,' 
II; M.20th Regt., to Mary, only daugliter 
of the late John Vye, Esq. of llfracomb, 
Dciousbirc. — 27th. At Bombay, at the 
Roimiii Catholic Churcli iu tlic Fort, by 
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the Right Rer. Don. F. Pedro de Alcan- Service, to Catherine, JontimidaviAt,, 
tra, three daughters of Sir R. do Fiiriu, to of the late Cufit S. Nowek.>->’Mardi3 
bis three reJutionft and fmitucis in his At St. Ckmeat Dane.% Triieaoah, Esu 
mcrcau tile establishment, llitta Maria, Hon. Fast India Company's Sen kt; i! 
the eldest, to Mr. F. A. dc Carvilho, Jemima Hayes, youngest daaghter of Oi. 
MnaAnplonk, the second, to Mr. L. late T. Edgley, Esq., of Essex Wharf 
F. da Silva, and Jtoura Ditoza. the Strand. 


tilled, to Mr. J. M. Pinto.— (M. ‘Hh. 
C'apt. Soppitt, 18th IU*gt. to Caroline, 
daughter of L. Pliillijjs, Ks<j. of Mon- 
tague-placi*, Cheltenham.— 14th. At 
Bombay, Mr. W. Benton, to Mins Long- 
don.— a6th. At Lonibay, Mr. Nelson, 
Oaniaon Sergeant-Major, to Elizabeth 
Cullen. 

JJeatAs.^Sept. 12. Geo. Taylor, Esg. 
Assist.-Surgeoii, Madras Establishment, 
aged 25. — I/th. Geoigc Michael, infant 
8011 of Mr. George Phillips.— 24th. Mr 
Charles Mitchell, aged 3‘J.— Oct. 2.’)th. 
At Hombay, Jume.s Evans, infant son of 
Major Gray, 1st Uegt. N. I. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

March 7. At Blackheath, tlie 
lady of Capt. Beadle, of a son. 

— Feb. 22. J. 11. Watts, 
Eso., Hull. East India Company’s Service, 
to alaiy Aim, oulv daughter of J. (Jiice, 
K.s(j. ot Hotheihitfie.— 21. At Colchester, 
llev. .1. Whiting, Ch.i|>lain to Hon. East 
India ('omp., to Su.saii, daughter ot the 
late Mr. C. White ot C<ihhestei ; W. K. 
Hay, E.s<]., lion. East India Compauj’s 


DefJt/is.-~-Feh. 25. At Bath, j j 
Krancklin, eldest son of the latccipt’ 
J. 11, Francklin, lion. East India Comi 
pany’s Service.— March 1. At Soutluunn- 
ton, Mrs. Baird, daughter of the lato 
T. Dickson, Esq.,of linrstow Pmk,Swr- 
rev, and grand daughter of the late Sir 
W. Baird, Bart., R. N.— 8. At Chelteu- 
ham, Capt. R. Boon, Commander of the 
liEdy Nugent.— 9. 'I'he Itev. J. Saffery, 
Baptist Minister at Salisbury. — li. 
Mary, widow of I.ieut. S. Kuissc, of St*. 
Helena Estahlishmcnt. — In Chester 
Place, F.anibclh, on the 14th of March, 
sincerely regretted by a numerous elide 
of friends; .John Svvitiey, Esq., aged 75, 
one of the oldest otftcers of his Majesty's 
Cn.stoms, havinj? been collector at Sa- 
vannah Ic Mer, in the island of Jamaica, 
upwards of 4.5 years ago. He was the 
tathei of Julm Swiney, Esq., M.l)., Gar- 
li.sou Surgeon of Foil William, Calcutta; 
of Lieut, Colonel Geoige Swiney, ohlic 
Bengal Aiillleiv, piiiieipal CoTmiilssfuy 
ot Oidiiiuiee and of 1/icut. .Sidney 
Swiney, ol the Bengal Infantry. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA. 

Calcutta, Nov. 4.— The Company have advertised fur tenders for Indij^o, and 
the priec has again risen to 1120 Rs, 4'he sales have been chiefly conlined to 
small parcels of Jessorr, which bears a quotation of ;10() Rs, per inaund, for the 
extreme price. Many foreign purchasers have been in the market. The eroii 
will prove to he full 95,000 inaunds. 

Con ON.— This continues in fair inquiry at steady prices, and the market bare 
of the finest qualities. 

Grain is in imincdiate demand. 

Pij:ck-Goods.— T he market luueh depressed, and demand limited. 

SalTI'ETRE. — 'Ihe inquiry for this has iinpoved since our last, and prices rate 
higher. ^ 

bur.AR continues in good request ; the finC qualities chiefly wanted. Cliina 
produce generally scarce and advauciug. 

^ MErALs.— Inm of every descnptiou on the decline. Tutenaguo and Spelter 
ni alteration to notice, iu the prices: slock heavy. 

Block 1 in in active inquiry, and liii Plates in moderate demand. Copper on the 
decline; Lead rather n<lv anting. 

European Goods.— Anchois only saleable singly; and heavy, with iron 
stocks, principally inquire<l after. Beer rather on the decline, and in limited de- 
mand. Biriniughaai Hardware generally on the advance. Paint and Oil gene- 
rally dull. ® 

Freight to London may still be quoted at 5/. to 7/. per ton. 

You will have heard of the scarcity which has eo generally pee- 
vailed throughout India. That ill-fated colonv, the Isle of France, is now sulfer- 
lug under it, and ships are v»autcd to take rice down. The Lord Amherst and 
Cornwall ore taken by the Goveruineut at the enormous price of five rupees per 
bag, Rice 18 consequently at too great a price to ship for au English market. 
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Report says, the Burmese have emissaries in various parts ofHindostan, poJsoa-' 
aJtbe winds of the troops mth an idea that the inhabitants of Burmah possess 
' ^o)pe powers of magic, vrhich can be destructively employed against their enemies^ 
Vav. lo.—The quantity of dead weight for shipment to Europe is so great, that 
„e ratlK’r incline to an improvement. Finer quaJities of sugar and saltpetre 
claimed some notice, but at no improvement in price. By the amounts of 
,„,norts of Spelter, it will be seen that those of 1824 was three times that of 
lbii( and the stock in the hands of the holders is, more than two years cou« 

sUlllj'tlOll. T, 1 

Late letters from Bombay state, that the crop of Cotton on the western 
vide of India had entirely failed; so that the market would be entirely destitute 
t.f the usual supplies from Bhowaiia^ur and Cutch, while at vSurat and Broach, 
„iil\ half the usual quantity, or about 2.), 000 bales, were expected to be jiro- 
dured; and this entirely owing to the fortunate failing of some of the 
latter rains. 

Late hitters from China slate, that new Malwa Opium had been selling there at 
rfiO dollars per chest, but had declined to liliO ; but the consumption appeared 
to keep pace with the shipments. Calculations, from the 1st of Decenilier to 
the iilst of March, made a monthly consumption of .'i/.'i chests. Good Cotton 
was rs.ld oas., and middling Iroiu rs.l2 .'las. to vs. 12 9as., the retailers coraplain- 
iiisr that there '»«re few purchasers fit thov.e prices. I'hc article was not ou the 
The, uotwith''taiuling the knowledge of the ^inall (jiiautity likely to arrive. We 
are informed hy these letters, that some failure had taken place in Ihe rice crops 
(d maiiv of the provinces ; that a sc.ircity of that necessary article was, in consc- 
Htu'iiee'appteiieiulcd by the (io\ eminent. ’’Phi', had induced an edict by the 
t.inperor, declaiing that all ships iin))oitiiig cargoes of Rice, of 4,r>;i0 piculs, or 
ii|ovaids, into (’anton, shall be exempted from the payment of all duties and 
pelt charges, of whatsoever description they may be. 


X INDIAN SSCURXTXBS. 


Calcitta, Nov. 18, 1824. 


Rates of Rremiam, 

R«. As. 11^. A*. 

Romitfable Loan 112 8 to A'l 0 

Non icmittable d 0 — (JO 

Bank Shares hi 0 — 58 0 


liauk of lien^al Ratn, 

Discount on Goicrnment Bills 

Do, oil Ibivate BilN 

Iiiteicst on Loans on Deposit, open ilatc 

Do.d Mouths certain 


Per Cent. 

..4 0 
..5 0 
..4 8 
..4 4 


Rates of E.irhange. 

Buy. Pcfl. 

N. lOjil. to Is. Hid. On Loudon, fiMontlis’ sight, in S. Rs, Is.lUd. to 2s. 0Jd, 

Madras, ;J0 Day.s’ siglit, 94 to 98 .sicca rnpees per 100 Madias rupee.s, 
Bombay, ditto, ditto, ‘J2 sicca uipec.s per 100 Btuibay ditto. 


Spanish Dollar.s 

Doubloons 

Joes or Pezas 

Dutch Ducats 

Louis D’ors 

Silver Five Franc pieee.s. 

Star Pagoda.s 

Sovereigns 

Bank of England Notes 


Price of Bullion. 

s R*. S. Ri. 

209 0 to 209 SpcflOO 

30 8 to 31 8 each 

17 8 to 18 0 

4 4 to 4 12 

8 4 to 8 8 

190 4 to 190 8 per 100 

3 (»l to 3 7 

10 0 to 10 8 

10 4 to 10 12 





Dm^pma iNTEZjaomcr, 


AKRIVAI.S IN I:\(;LAM) 1’ lOM IvASTEHN PORTS. 


Dnlr. Poll of Anivnl. Shift's \itme Cummurulrr, P.n t of Dffiai lure Patt 


Mar. 4 OirPort.siiioutli I.oid Ilun^cifoid I’aKiu'i.Msoii . . Bengal 
Mar. <i Off Dover .. I'llen .. (’anipe .. Cape 

Mai. (I Downs . . (ii eriioi k . . llicli.iid.son .. liengal 

Mar. 7 l/ivcipool . . lliiidosl.m .. I\l‘Callut’i .. Bengal 

I^lur. Id Oir the Mart l)nkeof\'<nk ., Piiinan .. China 

jMar, 1. ■)()([ Pol Band . . .Sir TJ. WebNfer. . Ileviiold.Non .. Bengal 

.Mar. Id Off the Start .. Melli''h ..('ole .. Bengiil 

Al.ir. 20 Off Poi f.onoiitli Sini|)M)n .. Simpson Boinhay 

Mar. 20 Portsmouth . . lleiny Poicher. . 'PlioniMm jiengal 

Mai, 20 Coweii ..Snpeib (Jeoige China 


• . Aug. 31 

• • Dec. 2i 
.. Aug. 31 
. . Nov. 1 
.. Nov. ir 
. . Ang. 2(. 
.. Oct. 28 
. . Nov. 2 
.. Oct. 28 
.. Noi. IH 


ARRIVALS IN r.WTERN PORTS. 


Datf. P'irt of Ai 1 II fil 

yanii. 

C'liiiMaiiifn 

r oil of Di/iuii, 

Aug. 10 

China 

Oissdl 

Miuklle 

,, l.oiidoii 

Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sejil l.'t 

( Inna 

Clmi.t 

( liiii.i 

Pi iiiees'' Ameli.i, . 

lliiiilles .. 
'nl.one^ 

ll.is'i.side 

laindoii 

Donduii 
.. lanidoii 

Sept. 20 

Benual 

Das id '^eott 

'I’hoi iiliill 

. . Condon 

Sept. 20 

Bonili.is 

lal Ca^tleK'.igh . , 

Diii.mt 

.. Condon 

Oet, .{ 

Bengal 

.lolin 'P.isloi 

AtklllsOII 

.. Ciserpool 

o<t. d 

Bengal 

Beiuoolen 

Kll kssoud 

., Ciseipool 

Ocl. .1 

Bengal 

llc'oinei! .. 

!'( nil 

.. Coiiilon 

Oet. 4 

Bene.il 

A^ia 

Baldei'toii 

.. .^!adras & Com! 

Oef, 1 

Boiiihas 

K.itli. .''"tuai f I'oi In 


, . lanulon 

( )et <; 

Bomh.is 

'liMimph 

ClvdiMl.iIe 

Ciceii 

,. Condon 

Oer. H 

Bengal 

M'Cill 

.. Cis'ei[>ool 

0( f. H 

Bem-.d 

Bm e 

Maiqins 

. . Condon 

Oet. It 

Bengal 

I'MIlollth 

( tsSl’M 

.. Cond. (St Madi,'." 

Ocl. It 

Beng il 

1 ail lie 

Aldham 

.. .Madias iSc Coiid. 

0(t. It 

Beng il 

Lads KaOUv 

Cows i“U 

.. .Madias & Corn!. 

Oer. It 

Bengal 

Ocdige Home ,, 

^’omlg 

.. Condon 

Oet. 10 

Beng.d 

l.oid .\nihei-t . . 

l.UC.l" 

.. Com), it Madi.h 

Oet. Id 

Bengal 

( l.nidiiie 

Nieliol 

.. Condon 

Oet. Ifi 

Bom has 

Doiotlis 

(J.n noclc 

.. CiseipooI 

Oct. M 

Beng.d 

.\ledss.is 

Bight 

.. Condon 

(hr. 21 

BoiiiIms 

31.n(|. 1 l.ivliiigs ^ ^ 

\\ 1 siilon 

.. Condon 

( h't. 2(t 

Ceslon 

(h'oige 

Cii/eii'. 

.. l.ondon 

(ht. 2t; 

Bengal 

( oiuss'.dl .. 

U0M> 

.. Madras & Iniiid, 

Oet. 2/ 

Beng.d 

Cai II Bu aC.i'tle 

Dases 

.. lani'lon 

Oet. dl 

P.eiigal 

Cu-neial llessilt. . 

Baitoss 

.. Cdiidon 

Nov. 2 

Bengd 

Bosm* 

Slepheii'v 

.. Condon 

No\. d 

Beng.d 

Las ton 

Mil lei 

.. Condon 

Nos. 7 

Bengal 

AmOI 

la'sv 

.. Condon 

Nov. l.d 

Beng.d 

l.otlls ,, 

Field 

.. Civerpoid 

Nos. 2d 

Bengal 

Biidgcr 

DeMie 

.. Ciserpool 

Dee. M 
iHj.’’). 

Cape 

Poii'ea ,, 

s|ie|»henl 

.. Condon 

Jau. S 

Cap<‘ 

Cspri'x 

Biggs 

.. Condon 

Jan. M 

Cape 

Piomi'e 

( lloj gun 

.. li/nidon 



Shipping Intelligence’, 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 

Pafe. Port of Depart, Ship'tName, Commander. Dcsttnalmn. 

Mar. 1 Downs •« AtlM Maine .. ftfarlrns and China 

Mar. !> Liverpool .. Crown .. Piiider .. Denial 

M,tr. 12 Downs .. Margaret .. Heiulerson .. Cane 

Mat. 12 Downs .. Heiftlnngton .. Wilson .. China 

Mai. 12 Poitsinoutli .. H. M. Samarang . . Cape 

Mai, 12 (hiwes. .. V'enns .. Cowan .. Cape and MauritiuR 

Mai, M Cowe.s Herefordshire .. Hope .. Madras and China 

Mar, Id Plymouth Madnis Fayier .. i\Iadras and Bengal 

Mar. 16 Downs .. Indirs .. Moria.sly llat.ivia 

Mil. Downs .. Tiger .. Kent Ceylon 

Mar. M* Downs .. Philolaxe .. llhe.irds .. Baiavia A Singapore 

.M.n. 2j Portsmouth .. Hope .. Flint .. Madras aud Bengal 

Mar. 25 Portsmouth .. John .. Popplcwvll .. Madius and Bengal 

SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

/Mir. P. (if Depart. Lai and l.omj. Ship's Name. Conmander. Detlinalion, 

Srp. 26 I.ondon . . On the K(iuator,B9K. Prinei' Regent Ho.smer Bengal 

Ni)v. H Mad. ^Lond Kntianecot Beng.Hiv. Susan ll.iinilton London 

Nm. I'J London . . Off the CajK* Canihriau ClaiU.sou London 

l)u'. I l.ondon .. Saiah Owen Bombay 

Ihe 5 Culeulta ,.2.2(1 N. 8.1 L. Catheiitu* .Maeintosli Loudon 

|>(‘( IS ( Inna ..IL52.S. !il2.1K. llewNiekshiie Shepherd Loudon 

.Ian 21 Li\erpool . . 1.24 Jl.JO I ).ol Lancaster Hannay Bengal 

I'l'i 1 London .. On the Equator Vansittait Dah) tuple London 

l\b. 21 London .,411.52 6,11. Ro)al George Tiinms Madia.s &China 


GENERAL LI.ST OF PASSENGERS. 


AniDVtL'S FROM INDIA 

Hr llip (iiienoik — I'loin B< ngul Mi C 

Hv I'lc a/ai ;?0/ riomtlK C'iijm'.R Runiitf, 
I '1 .iiifl Mr ItolloiiiB 

lh( I'nni — I'limi tl (• ( ' ipi- ( .ipt J M 

V I a,. (,i ill,. .M.iiv, iiiid Mis> 1„, ton 

111, Duke of y.,ik I'm. til Cliinn U, \ It 

.'I, l iKij'lain on tile I5niiih!i\ I.Hlaiih Imn-iit. 
I’m llic /'mmrt —From ihr SonUi s<ii, 'I lie 
‘ ii.t-imu* .Hill l‘o^sLm;lrs ol tlio htf •'Inp 

1 iliii \ 

II- (lie MDIisk -Fiom limval ]’. M Nam;li- 
1 .'1, 1 Mj (.' S , M a |iit < I II |( , 1st N I , I ,i<.|i(s 

0 H 1.1, r andFrast r, ol If M S , I,i. ,it Ura, k, n, 
' II I S , s \riMt, I sij , l.nut Hist,),., 
ill. i] V, Jill Nov. 'I Miss (, ale, and .Master.! Ri id 

lu till' Lord n Ktiiirrf fird , f I ( 11)1 iMadiOn tind 
Ih > oal —Vronx IMadras Mrs .Str.idiun, Mis, 
^'"ii'i, Mr* .Molle, Misses M iiriai , II Sninlli, 

1 Siiiiili, 1 Sinitli. an i M isl (’ Smith, I.n nl. 

' "I < oni .1 I, Liishimn.iii. C H 1st I, <’ , 

' " 'i W .lol'if, 4tli M.idtas, >, I , Liint. 
II 11 (Inn;, H. M. s'lUi Kent . l.nut Fran, is, 
I'll M.i'lias, N I , Lieut I I'altersim, M.idias, 
'it'll'iy; Lieut. Ilndui'.gid N I , M <J D.m, 
si.ii !• mm llensfal Airs I’alinei,Mrs Conroy 
'Ir If I’ahner, (' S. ; Mi Ried, I.n ut. 

'* ll.illoian,H AL K< et , Lieut. Dmifilns, 
I , Mon»|B,s,Hs, Mons D’Lu-ln-- 
' '''11 , Masters W. Kcii, M Kerr, A Conroy, 
•' .1 <> ConroN. 

•'■I tin IDutyPorchir — Fi om Ri nij.il 
■ nIoi, Srhiayder, Coniiu.r ot Hi. D.am h 
i-'jesij's Colonies in tin' Last Iridiei, Mr. 


Illnne, Sec dillu,Mi« PeriN , M iss Rice , T lent. 
Col. Moiley, ( It , CiM>l Hanitl, Mill Foot, 
l.nut l.'iilin-. Mill loot, Lieiil Minhnrmii, 
.hilt H<.:l , Li.'iits 'I’ollM \ , H/tli Keitl. 'Hid Kie<‘, 
'■«oili :N I , Mr Mair, .iiid Mi iM'Fai laud, 

A SS *S 1 1 1 V If < ' *s 

IW the — I'lom I5i'm!:al, Two 

Misses Wood 

Ih tin. .Nfii/i/.'.o;, — Fiom lioinliay Cript 
M'f.illam, Ln lit Wtlls, Liiut l^glisden, and 
Ml Dow hi. 

PASSI NCFIIS OUTWARD. 

Rv tin Dull of Ilfdford — Pul Roinhav 
rapt M oi enii, I’.i.mlniv Aitilleiv, ('aid Sloke:,- 
li,H C ,S and Mt H (.r. .Ashmoie. 

PASSKNtiERS LXPF.CTl.D. 

My the Cathrane-- From Bengal Mr* Pft- 
ton, Mrs Nnliol, Major 'I'lmmj.si.n, Cajd A. 
Syme, Ln ul RaMnslon, I)i Mosrmj), Dr. 
I'aniuhai , Aliss and A1 mtiT I'ullaiton 

Ry the /Jur/usi o/ zlf/io/ — Fi'Oti t'luna (j B. 
Rohinson, F.S'i , limn < .niton. Col. . I Cooinb*, 
gld Rpirt N. I , Iron. Madra*, !Mis. Coomb* 
anil Cliildii M 

R\ the Thowns toiitin — Capt. Hutchinson, 
Cnniifiy Ser\n e. 

Ry the Atacijuem —Mis, Taylor, from Cnl- 

« iltM 

Bv the PiiiDifi ---Sir W', Fiaser, Rart. am] 
It It lluidhsioii, 1 M). rruin ( hiua , and I). 
Magmar.Esii metehud 

*L 



Shippinff Intellujence. 


By Ui« Ciilte Ilunlhtf.—CAi^. Elliott, R. N. 
By the Marqutt Caindtn.—Mi%. IbbetM>n of 
Penane. 

By the General Barrit.-~-Vf . E. Phillips. 
Esq. late Ooreroor of P«oao/r, Mrs. Phillips and 
Children. 

By the Str David Scott.'-Mrn. IPallick, wife 
cf Ur. Wallick, Superintendent ot the Botanic 
(lardens, Uengni j and Miis .Stow /roin Henijal, 
By the Marquik of Huntley.— J. T. Roberts, 
Esq. Phineie EstabUsbineut, Mrs. Robarts 
and ChUdren. 

By the Canning --11. 11 Lvndgay, F.sq. 
Chinese Estabitsbiuent ; and C. 11. Lindsay, 
Esq. 'dd Rcgt. Madras Cavalry. 

MI.SCELLANJE017S. 

Tlie Louisa Woollii, from Bengal to Cape of 
flood Hope, grounded below Melancholy l^»lnt, 
and would be obliged to go on to be docktsi 
Mr 'r. Buzzard, Pursei of the William Money, 
died at Calcutta, 1 1th of September 
Tliedeorgiana Babcock, belonging) to Bengal, 
was lost at Zanzebar, northward of the Cape, 
ill July last. 

'I'lie L'dney sprung a leak on the 15th of June, 
off the coast of Nattal, and put into Delngoa 
Bay, tioiu whence she wa.s blown out on the 
V2d, and proceeded to the Mosamliique Channel, 
fioni whence she drove into linhambane Bay, 
and was lost there on the 2d of July. Part ot 
the cargo, eunsisting of Hi cn i s ot Cordonmms, 
aud 2tJ5 bags of Pepper, was saved, and sold at 
the Mosaniliique tor the binelit of the Under- 
writers. The Vivssengei* ot the Udney, viz 
l.ii'Uts. Gresi, Dawson, Forskett, lleiideison, 
iiud Stapleton, Ass Siirg \\» Merton, Lieut. 
MvHus, Muster W Wellesly, and the Chiel 
Oliicer proceeded iii the I'.niiiiuM lialei, uiut ai- 
rived at St Helena, .Ath Jaiiuiii y 

Capt. George Bunyan, of the'Cornw ail, died 
at Calcutta, as also bis Chiel and Third mates. 


The death of Capt; J. Head is confirmed hr a 
letter, which states he was drowned on the m 
of Angnst last, and the body had not been fon^ 
The Lord Amherst, Lucas, was to tail ftnJ 
Bengal, for the Manritlus, with Rice, the 3uth 
A'ovembcr,- return in three months, and uil 
tor England early in April. 

All the Company’s Ships had arrived «( 
China, up to the 17th Aovember last, except the 
Canning and London, 

Mr; J. Hodson, Purser of the Sir David 
Seotl , was left at I'enang in bad health . 

The Goleouda had been taken up at Benvsl 
for Uangoon Cnpl Edwards w as coming home 
on account of had health , as passenger In a Free 
Trndei . 

Capt. H. A. Campbell died at Sea, I3th Dec 
after leaving the Straits of Sunda. Mr. A. 
I’lleairii, 2(1 Mate ot the Macqiieen, died ou 
board t!ie Sir David Scott, soon after leaving 
Singapore. Mr. J.C. Milward,4th Mateofthe 
General Harris, died in the Straits of Malarca. 
Mr Carnei-y, Midshipman of the Berwickshire, 
died at Sea soon oftei leaving China. Mr. j! 
Mackenzie, Gib Oflloer ot the Duke of York' 
died at Cliiiia, Jd of October. ’ 

The Simpson, from Bombay, ditfred at St, 
Helena, and touched at the MaurtBus; another 
very heavy hurricane bad taken place there, 
and several Ships bad been driven on shore, 
among them was the Baros'a, Hntchinson, but 
lier damage was not material, and ahe was 
loading Sugar for l.nudon, to sail in January. 
Tile Kamhang from Batavia and Mauritios, 
assed tile Island alter ilie hurricane, early lu 
lereinber, and saw seieral ships lying In the 
Hoads disinnsted. 

The .liipitei. Young, finm Singapore and 
IVnang, was seen by the Maine, going into the 
Ciipe 111 tilery leaky state. 

I'he Princess Charlotte, M‘Keftn, for T.iier- 
pool, put back to Calcutta, 2l8t Septembfr, to 
njxiir. 
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SKETCH OF THE SIX DAYS* WAR AT THE INDIA HOUSE, 
TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 

Tiif long*depen<ling question on the Hyderabad Papers has at length 
been decided in the Court of Proprietors. The ballot demanded at the 
close of the last discussion terminated on Friday the 18th of March, at 
six o’clock in the evening, and a majority of 294 Proprietors was found 
to sanction the amended Resolution of Mr. Astcll, the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, to the following effect : — 

That this Court, having taken into its consideration the Papers printed in 
March last, relating to the pecuniary transactions of the House of Messrs. Wm. 
Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, with the (Jovernmentof his Highness the Nham, 
IS of opinion, that there is no ground for imputing corrupt motives to tlie late 
(iovernor-Geneial of India, the Most Noble the Marqurs of Hastings, K.(r. or 
to any ^Umhtr of the Bengal Govcrnnient. At the same time, thi.s Court feels 
called upon to record its iinproN al of tlie Political Despatches to the Bengal 
( Joveriiment, under date tlie 24th May, 1820; 28th November, 1821; 9lh 
April, 1823 ; and 21st January, 1824. 

This Resolution has been carried, after six days of stormy debate, by 
a majority of .575 to 306 ; but the question cannot and will not rest 
here. The high feelings of Lord Hastings and those of his friends will 
not be satisfied with this negative exculpation. To the eye its wording^ 
appears smooth and fair ; but every sentence is cankered with malignity. 
It came from the Cliair, on the first day, with plausible professions of 
candour ; but its true purport was too plain. The look of the proposer 
was .calm and favourable ; but the smile that so often played upon his 
bps seemed like sun-shine glancing on the whitened sepulchre, bringing 
very forcibly to our recollection the following passage of our great poet 

He seem’d 

For dignity composed, and high exploit; 

But all was false and hollow, though his longue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
l^e better reason, to perplex and dash 
Matures! councils : 

If the imputation of corruption on the late Governor-General was 
really disclaimed, why was the simple Resolution of Mr. Kinoaird to 
Oriental HeraM, Vo!, 5, M 
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that effect rejected, and this hollow Amendment substituted in its stead? 
No charge on these papers existed at the time against Mr. Adam, Mr. 
Stuart, or the other Members of the Bengal Government. Why, then, 
were they dragged in and linked with the Noble Marquis, but to neutra- 
lize the cold exculpation reluctantly cbuplcd with bis name ? Where an 
express statute restrained the acts of the Court of Directors from being 
reconsidered or reversed, AUiy should an appeal be made to the Pmprle- 
tors at large to approve those political despatches long since passed, and 
which, solely on the information of Sir Charles Metcalfe, condemned the 
peuniary transactions of Palmer and Co.’s House, with the Government 
of the Nizam, in language unprecedented for severity? * 

Not two years bef)re, on the 15th of May, 1822, when Lord Hast- 
ings was about to resign the Government of Hindostan, after a brilliant 
administratirm of near nine years, and when these Hyderabad Papers 
were all before them, the Court of Directors, composed almost wholly of 
the same individuals as at present, came to an unanimous Resolution to 
the following effect : — 

Tliat tliis Court, higlily appreciating the signal merits and services of the 
]\Iost Noble the Martpiis of llaslings, are anxious to place on the records of the 
Kiust India Company their expression of deep regret that family circumstances 
have led to a declaration, on the part of that aistiiv^uished nobleman, of his wish 
to he relieved from the duties of liis exalted station. 

Ibat the Dianks of this (jourt he gi\eii to the Marquis of Hastings, for the 
unremitting zeal and eminent ability vvitli which, during a period of nearly nine 
years, he has administered the (iovernment of British India, with sueli high 
credit to lumselt, and advantage to the interests of the East India Company. 

On the 29th of May, 1822, a crowded Court of Proprietors approved 
this Resolution of the Directors ; and the only doubt expressed was, 
whether its language was sufficiently expressive. The applauding sanction 
of the Proprietors was conveyed in the following terms: — 

Diat this (’ourt cannot, but with the highest satisfaction, witness their Execu- 
tive Authority again coming forward, at the terimnation of a career so useful 
and brilliant, to oxpix'ss and promulgate their sense of his I/irdship’s exalted 
merit; and Uiey strongly partuip.ite in tlie regret expressed by the Court of 
Directors, and request them to coiuey to the Marquis of Hastings the expres- 
.sions of their unfeigned admiration, giatitude, and applause. 

Three years have nbt yet elapsed since these Resolutions were re- 
corded. The whole administration of tlm late Governor-General, mili- 
tary and civil, was then before the Directors and Proprietors. They ex- 
pressed their approval of his acts by solemn votes, and in the strongest 
language ; but scarcely had Lord Hastings quitted the shores of India— 
the ink with which these Resolutions was written w'as hardly dry, wheA tKe 
pension grantt'd to -his predecessors was refused, and the darkest and 
tuuleat imputations circulated against his character. Such has been the 
consistency and gratitude ol the legislators of Leadcnhall -street ! 

It is not our object to defend the wliole policy of the late Governor- 
General. Some ot his acts may have been inconsistent or erroneous. But 
his whole lite reiutes the charge of mere mercenary motives ; his 
patronage of Sir Wm. Rumlxdd, who was yiot a Company’d servant, may 
ha\e excited the hostility of a knot of Monopolists; but no man that 
knows Lord Hastings can helicvo that the license granted to Palmer and 
Co.*s Hou.se, or its pecuniary transactions with the Nizam'* OoTlmraent, 
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met a moment’s sanction at Calcutta from any corrupt feelings. The 
great fault iu Lord Hastings’s conduct through life was a total disregard 
of all pecuniary prudence ; hence his enormous embarrassments, which 
nine years rule in Hindostan, with a magnificent income of 25,000/.' 
and the subsequent grant from the Court of Directors, were unequal to 
redeen). His utter disregard of money was just as prominent in India ; 
^\ hen the Community at Madras came forward in 1819 with the oft’er of a 
splendid present,, it was instantly declined. In the same spirit, his large 
proportion of the rich booty acquired in the Mahratta war was fimig 
aside with a generous hand, and thrown into the common fund of the 
subalterns and soldiers. 

I'ho six days’ memorable proceedings in the Court of Proprietors will 
not be soon forgotten. It is well that the vast waters of the Atlantic 
roll between England and India. Could its calm, but discerning natives 
have witnessed the partiality, the acrimony, the tumult, and the igno- 
rance, that characterized these long debates, their high opinion of superior 
character and wisdom here, would soon have vanished.. The Court was 
each day .a crowded arena of prejudice, declamation, and folly. Ora- 
Uu's were heard for hours, who, it was plain, liad never bathed in tlie 
s.icrcd Ganges, and were perfectly iunoceut of all Eastern affairs. But 
they had seized on the mass of printed papers, and fancied tlieinselves 
}>ossesi>cd of all the knowledge of Sir VV'm. Jones. ’I'he huge blue tolio was 
unlocked to their wonclering view, and they imagined that eveiy thing of 
Oriental lore, from Pilpay’s early Fables down to the ponderous volume.s 
of Mr. Mill, was collected in these sheets. 

At one extremity of the Court, a gentleman, whose taste in imperial 
“ Pekoe or “ Souchong,” might entitle him to rank supremo arbiter of 
the tea-table, rose on the first day, and delivered a two-hours’ speech by 
“ Shrewsbury clock,” spoken most trippingly on the tongue, without a 
lapse of memory ; the whole being, jwobably, in his pocket at the mo- 
ment, and extant in excellent English. The orator showed, by his 
cla.<>.sic quotations, that he was most intimate with old Horace ; that 
to him 

lAtm was no more difficile 

Ilian, for ii black-bird, ’tis to whi.stle. 

Thisw^s the honourable Proprietor, who, iu his sweeping censures on the 
allowances of the Palmer family and their servants, from the Nizam’s 
Government, and alluding to the necessary advance of some tliousand 
rupees to the moonshee of Mr, Palmer, previous to a lengthened journey 
to Arabia, made the egregious blunder which created such universal 
laughter in the Court. “ No one,” said the honourable Proprietor, “ in 
Catholic countries, heard of a more profitable pilgrimage to Mecca than 
this.” We have heard of— • 

The sad votarist in palmer’s wee<ls 

journeying to Loretto or the Holy Land ; but until Mr. Weeding made 
the discovery, we never knew that the Catholics of Italy or Spain were 
in the habit of offering their devotions at the shrine of the Arabian 
prophet. 


* This it the salary of the Governor-General only. The salary of Cominauder- 
in-Chief, of in, 000/. a year, which was equally his due, he declined receiving. 
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Then camo tlie Legal Gentlemen full in the rear of the voluminous 
opinion* of a learned Serjeant and the first Law-officer. Thfe ♦‘quid, 
dities; Sand quibbles ” of these two sage Brothers of the coif, acted 
on i/ieni like the blast of the trumpet on the war-horse, rousing all their 
legal fire. They were “ smelling out a suit immediately ; though, on 
other occasions, like the lawyer of Ben Jonson, whose tongue 
Would not wair, 

Oi scarce lie still without a fee, 

tlieir opinions, on this occasion, were given most gratuitously. Lord 
Hastings had retired from office; his power and patronage were gone; 
he had preset ved nothing but the memory of his great actions and his 
illustrious name. He had exchanged the pomp of Oriental supremacy, 
and the rule of eighty dependent millions, for a | etty island in the Me- 
diterranean and a few thousand souls. But the Directors of the India 
Company were still in full power; they had an immense revenue; the 
value of such constituents was well known to any follower of Westminster 
Hall. Mr. Hume too had threatened to impeach Mr. Adam; here wag 
a legal mine in prospect : such a client, freighted with the wealth of 
India, was worth attention and au effort. Forth started the legal gen- 
tlemen in the race of oratory at once — 

Arcades ainho, 

Kt cantarc pares. 

They talked with horror of die exactions on the hapless Nizam, — “ What ! 
three accounts,’' said they, ‘‘and twenty |)ercent. interest on all !-~an at- 
torney’s bill is nothing to it. Talk not to us,” said they, “ of the ‘ Institutes 
of Menu,’ or the customs of Shroffs or Soucars : we w ill convict the Palmers 
on the Usury La\^s, and the'wdse tables of ‘ Cocker's Arithmetic.’ We care 
notliing for Captain Sydenham or Mr. Russell ; we have the authority of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe ami Cornet Hislop ; l>ere are their ‘ dicta ’ in this 
ample volume, dog-cared by us with more care than ‘ Phillips’s Evidence’ 
or the * 'I’erm Reports.’ 

'I'lifl Court, on a suUequent day, wa.s edified for a long hour by the 
complacent oratory ot a new Proprietor, known as the trumpeter of 
“ No PufKiry,” in a new weekly Journal. Uis speech was a succes- 
sion ot blunders, in which Europe and .Ahia weie confounded ; and Chris- 
tian and Pagan, Hindoo and Mus-sulman, jumbled together in a joyous 
confn.sion, never seen hefoie. Anacliarsis Clootz, the self-styled orator 
ot tlie human lace, never produced a more motley assemblage before tl>e 
bar ot the French Convention. This novtd declaimer commenced his 
harangue by a truism too e^ ideut, from his subsequent disclosures, for 
ap y one to question, vi/. “ tliat he was w holly unacquainted with East India 
affairs.” His perfect innocence on that head was indeed most plain: he 
had not read Neaichus, or Diou-Cassius, or Rcnnell ; but he had stndietl 
the Blue Book, and became an Indian legislator forthwith. But how 
could this “ learned Theban ” know the geogiaphy of Asia, when he was 
piofoundly ignorant ot even that of his own country ? The locality of 
the llydaepes or the Gauges miglit have escaped his memory ; but when 
he betrayed ignorance S4> gross as to mix the waters of the Mersey with 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal, even the gravity of Mr. Dixon was 
discniiqxised, and the Court resounded with shouts of laughter. 

In this outri} harangue, every tiling was confounded ; place and name, 
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the present and the tiiture. The Blue Book, " this indescribab/e 
orator said^ “ was a historical document ; and ironi it, when they were 
t,d dead and gone, they would know what had become of Lord Hast- 
ingh !” With all the coolness imaginable, this gentleman recounted to tlie 
Court a long story about a dead Lion, the relevancy of which to the sub- 
j«-( t no one could discover but himself. Shakspeare’s lines would have 
hven much more aj)plicable — 

Tliou weiir a lion’s hide ! Dofl‘ it, for shame. 

And hang a calf-skin on these recreant limbs ! 

Vet to such declaimers as t/iis, the Chairman listened most complacently, 
uliile all beside yawned with “ennui.” When Mr. Kiniiaird necessarily,' 
(III the last day, replied for some hours, the eye of Mr. Astell was eternally 
(in the (dock ; but ]\Ir. Wdisborough might murder time with impunity, and 
was cheered to the hatmc by a smile from the Chair. 

Iherc were other speakers, of a difteient character, how’ever, arrayed 
u-idim the bar. An Imnourahle Director, for instance, who sjioke* at 
great length, and with considerable abilities, on the fourth day. All aixmt 
/urn was calm, subtle, and arranged : he masked his strictures with appa- 
rent candour, and was theretorc more deadly ; he wore the outward gaijj 
(if neutrality, but the arms of enmity glittered within. The sophistiy of 
h(' lawyer wa.s jiercejitible in every sentence he spoke. Sheridan’s striking 
/irlrait of Sir Elijah Impey, on a memorable occasion, is not yet for- 
gotten, and the tamily likeness survives. 'I’lie eloquent Manager was 
describing the tour ot the Indian C’hief Justice in the Upper Provinces, 
(ulli'cting attidavits on the revolt ot the Begums. “ While his mission, 
(lie said,) was jiregnant with fate and ruin to the unconscious inmates of 
the /enana, In.' took, like an innocent school-boy, the primrose path 
ot j)lca!>ur(‘, and amused hims(‘lf as he went.” The Honourable Director 
A' as equally smooth and specious ; though ho trodc* at every ste]> on 
^erpentN, his path was strew'ed with flowers. He aftected a wish to 
‘'♦‘c both Kesolution and Amendment withdrawn. Any motion to 
that eftoct, he would (he said) second. He expressed Ins belief — 

“ credat .ludaeus AjH‘lla,”--that in the whole course of the Hvd(*r- 
ahad transactions no idea of personal gain ever entered the mind 
<'t hord Hastings. Such, he added, was the opinion of the most 
iiiiiiartlal persons. All ac(piitted the Noble Marquis of any base or 
mercenary idea ; hut this hollow atfectation of candour was followed, 
m the next sentence, by a snbtli* disipiiMtion on ebaraeter. Cha- 
racter, the honourable DirtuUor said, was a word of extensive ineaii- 
•ng ; and if it was meant to be asserted, that the censure jironouncod on 
the transactions <d Palmer and C’o.’s House hv two C’ourts of Directors, 
and sanctioned liy the Board of C’ontrol, was not every wav warranted, 
then he must vote for the Amendment. No great man, Mr. Impey added, 
was ever placed in a more cruel situation than Lord Hastings. 'I'liis 
was quite in the style of Mrs. Candour, in the Plav, to Maria : — “ Do 
t ail her back,’’ the Harridan says ; “ poor girl ! who knows what hersitu- 
J^tion may be The honourable Director spoke with deep syinfiathy of 
the Nizam, our near ally, having lK*en saddled with a perpetual charge of 
f^pven lacs of rupees, under the sanction of a Minister set up by the gujy- 
|>ort ot the British Cjoverament ; but not a word was uttered by liim of 
the payment of these troops, who were fainting in their ranks from want 
ot AkkI. Mr. fmjiev forgot the contract entered into for that purpose by 
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Palmer and Co.’s House, under tho advice of Capt. Sydenham, and the 
sanction of Mr. Russell, the then Resident at flyderabad. The honour- 
able Director’s candour was oblivious of the aid afforded by these troopg 
at the memorable battle of Nag})ore, and throughout the campaign la 
the Deccan. When an additional act of desertion might have roused 
the whole p«)wer of Northern India against us, the fidelity of the Nizam 
Avas of soinc moment. The Peishwa had unfurled the Mahratta standard. 
Hyderabad was then almost the only capital that remained faith^ 
ful. 'I'he campaign, as Mr. Ru.s.scll impressively said, might have been 
fought without tlie Nizam ; but it would have been at great risk, and at 
the sacrifice of crores of rnpee.s above wliat the campaign ultimately cost. 
It was not a time, as that gentleman elocpiently added, to be very chary 
Avhen a stake of such magnitude was at issue. But that period of dan- 
ger has gone by. The dark clouds that lowered over our Empire in tlie 
hhist weie dispersed by the genius of Lord Hastings ; and the sophisters 
and calculators of Leadenhull-street have marked their gratitude by 
confederating to ruin his character. 

Mr. Stuart, Avho.se opjKisition in Bengal Avas so conspicuous, cut but a 
poor figure in this luemorahle debate. He Avas labouring under evident 
indisposition ; but mind, where e.\isring, Avill surmount all obstacles. 
\V\» fear the electors of Huntingdon have made but a .sorry choice ; but 
the floiise of Montagu Avas ascendant ; the dauntless Dowager appeared 
at tho head of her vassals, and horo the ponvilcbs candidate through. 

If Mr. Stuart meant faiilv; if he did not participate in the. jealousy 
of the House at Hyderabad, why did he not investigate its accounts 
when freely submitted for his perusal Why did he sanction the ruin of 
the partners unheatd t ^Vas every discordant calumny of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe s to find ready acceptance, and nothing from the Palmers to 
be heard in reply ? Does Mr. Stuart dignify this with the false name 
of justice? Despotic poAAor may varnish it over in India; but in this 
country the foul distortion is a|)parent at once. 

The records ot such proceedings as these will not pass aAvay; the 
day of account ani’ retribution is fitst approaching. Yet a few years, 
and tliat C barter, which has been the sanction for an abuse of jioAver 
unprecedented even in Asia, Avill e.xpire, and be torn, Ave trust, for 
ever, from tlioso hands under Aihom India is noAV one vast prison- 
bou.se of tyranny and excluhion. Mr. Stuart may live to see that day 
arrive, and to .see tho.so acts in which he [Kirticipated called up in dark 
judgment against the heartless j>eipotrators. Time, the great accountant, 
will yet render complete ju.stice to the victims of the present proceedings. 
Tho benefits they have conferred on India will live in the historian’s 
page, and be recorded in gratelul language ; Avhilc the names of a circle 
of Monopolists Avill lot in oblivion, or their oppression surA’ive for the de- 
testation of posterity. The denunciation A\ill yet ring in Mr. Stuart s 
ears, that calumny and ruin were, from his “ honourable masters/’ the 
only rew’urds ot those, who by their Avlsdoui had exalted the power and 
character of their countrA', or by their cnterpiise Avould have introduced 
its manufactures and industry among isolated millions— that after sixty 
years of dominion the British name is yet one of terror and hatred 
through India—that despoti.sin, through its AAide e.xtcnt, is the only 
principle oi legislation — that opinion is proscribed * a free press extui- 
gtii-hed ; its conductors banished and mined ; and the strong arm of mi- 
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litar)’ power the only instrument of ascendancy : — that the beneficent in- 
stitutions, sciences, and freedom of civilized Europe, are almost unknown 
throughout Hindostan ; — that the Tartar and the Mussulman have left 
the monuments of power and genius to record their sway : — but, tliat, if 
driven from India to-morrow, few traces of our long supremacy would 
survive to mark our footsteps, except such as the tiger leaves behind him, 
when prowling from his lair for prey. 

The majority of those who, on the late discussions, raised their voices 
RO loudly against liOrd H;istings and the transactions at Hyderabad, 
knew nothing of India. Every sentence from their lips was marked by 
the grossest ignorance. They spoke of jiecuniary transactions with the 
*“ Soucars of Hindostan, like }>etty brokers on the Stock-Exchange. Of 
the history, policy, or institutions of this singular people, they knew not 
a word. 'I'o them the information would be incredible, that while tl)eir 
ancestors in this island were clad in the skins of wild beasts, or haunted 
together in caverns, existing on the produce of the chase, the simple 
Hindoo lived nearly as now; that his Princes and Pajahs were clothed, 
as at present, in muslin garments, glittered in jewels, and dw'elt in 
palaces. The eternal temples that still survive in sculptured granite, 
iin|)erisl)able as the rocks from which they have lisen, mark the rites and 
pomp of distant days. 'Ihe cottages, the garments, the implements 
of husbandry of the Ryott, are still unchanged. Hefoce niimericals 
were known to the yArabian.s, the Hindoo was taught to shape letters in 
sand, and to keep accounfs on tbo dried leaves of the lofty j>alm. His corn 
lias ground at the same lude mill as now, or pounded in a mortar. JIa 
lind his ha/nars for irierehandi/e, his sJiroil’s for pcruniniy doalinga. For 
the fcsfiia/, or the maniagis money, then, as now, was horrowed at large 
usance. Wlien the jirogn ss of A/i'xandcr was di.^puted by Porus, the 
aifs and ndinements of the peaceful nafiv'cs of India existed nearly in 
tlunr present state. In th(‘ ('loipient I.angungo of a recent writer, “ tlie 
eve of the IJiitish otlicei looks upon the same forms and dresses, the 
same buildings, iiiaiineis, and customs, on which the Macedonian troops 
gn/ed with astonishment.” 

A gentleman, who edified tlu* Coiiit at a late hour on the last day, 
and who spoke amid coughmg and impaticuua* — tlie same wlio has since 
Hvorded his o})inioiJS in a [uihlic journal, as “ An Old Pnjpiietor, ’ 
with his name attached — 

Clarum et vonoi.tbde nomcn — 


thought proper to compare Lord Ha.stings to Lord Bacon, “ brought up 
tor judgment for corruption at the close ot Ins political life. Jhe noble 
Manjiiis could suffer nothing by the comparison ivith the illustrious B.y:oii, 
who anticipated futurity by his profound di.scoveiies. The most distin- 
guished name of modern days fades lictoro thi'* celebrated man, who poured 
a flood of light on the age in which he lived. But this wretched com- 
parison had another view'. Bacon sullied his great qualities by tlie basest 
fiiTvility and corruption ; he was the pander to power on the worst oc- 
casions, until the fickle James found vibw tools; he degraded his 
I'ustody of the Great Seal hv acts of unprincipled bribery. But W’here is 
the record of mercenary crime against l.oid Hastings? was the glittering 
hrihe ever tendered to hint and accepted ? has he returned from Asia 
Hell in Jaghires and money, or .so poor as to he nearly without gupprut, 
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until the government of Malta was given to him ? Through life he was 
the victim of ^mprudence. He scattered his personal fortune with a 
lavish hand. Magnificent in all his ideas, “ Mammon was the only 
deity he never worshipped. 

But it is wasting time to dwell further on the reasoning of those who 
consumed so many days in prejudiced declamation on these papers. 
Every charge was triumphantly refuted by the unanswerable and elo- 
quent address of Mr. llussei! on the second day. His speech, as able 
and impressive as was ever heard in any assembly, carried conviction to 
all but those who came predetermined to condemn. His arguments were 
a chain of facts gathered from personal knowdedge. He spoke of the, 
pecuniary transactions with the Nizam’s Couit with the candour of an 
honourable man, and the enlightened feelings of a statesman. It is not 
necessary for us to repeat any part of that admirable address, which has 
been some time before the public, forming the impres.s'ion it deserved. 
Mr. PattLson, an old and respectable Director, w ho.se able protest of the 
1 0th of January, 18‘24, again.st the vote of the Court of Directors, Ave 
gave in the Supplement to our last Numl)er, follow^ed that paper by as 
impressive a speech on the fourth day. Mr. Daniell, another Director, ex- 
pressed nearly the same sontiment.s. Mr, Iluitje startled the defenders 
of Indian tyianny, by stating that strong grounds, in his opinion, existed 
for impeaching Mr. Adam. His .speech wa.s a tri\iinphant refutation of 
the whole charges, while it exposed tiu* trick and maiueuvring of the 
party round tlu; Chair. Sir .john Doyle, the (‘.oinpanion in arms and 
piivate life of Lord Hastings for forty yc'ars, s})oke of that distinguished 
nobleman with all the w'arinth which fiiend.ship generated, and an irn- 
presrivenes.s springing only from truth. His sarcasms on the knot of legal 
speculations in liic Comt were bitter and deserved. Sir (’harles Forbes 
gave a practical illu.'itration of the mode in wliieh inoin^y was raised by 
the British (lovernment in India, and the enoiiiious bonus and intere.st 
offered previous to the My.sore war in 179S, and actually paid at 
Bombay, ou a hundred tlnni.sand rupees, furnislied by Ids house as a 
l<ian. I'he concluding speech of Mi. Kinnaird took a mo.st ma.sterly 
view of tlie entire .subject; every charge was examined in detail, and 
the whole refuted 

The ballot of the IStli w ill not decide this rpiestion. It is now before 
the tiibuiial of public oj)inion, and tbeie is but one feeling on the sub- 
ject out ot dt)ors. 'I’lie appeals of the House of Palmer and Co. from 
tliat iniquitous decision by wliieli their Finn has been ruined, their 
characters bla.sted, and tlieir creditois despoiled, are in progress in this 
country for trial; and justue, we trust, will at length be done these 
much injured parties. 'I’lie conduct of the India Company in this case 
forms a record of oppre.ssion belbre which all Oriental tyranny fades 
“ into air.’’ 

The rule of these vast pos.session.s has rested too long in imbecile 
hands. As well might Carthage have conti oiled all Spain and Italy, as 
a few' traders, within Temple Bar, hold Hiiulostan in tlieir grasp. Their 
acts, for years, mark tlieir utter incapacity. 'I’o preserve our empire in 
Asia, the reins of dominion must pass to different hands, and the ascend- 
ancy of Great Britain icst on a more enduring basis than narrow mono- 
poly and exclusion. 
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the marquis of HASTINGS. 

On Monday the 28th of February, 
the (A)urt of Proprietors met at the 
East India House, by adjournment, to 
rontmne the Consideration of the 
Hyderabad Popers now before the Pro- 
prietors, as far as they respect the 
conduct of the most noble the Marquis 
of Hastings, late Govcrnor-Ceueral of 
India.” 

The minutes of the proceedings of 
the last Court having been gone 
through, the Clerk read ilie requisi- 
tion. It was as follows • 

‘To the Clmiriiian, Deputy Chairman, 
anil Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. 

‘ London, Jan 31, 

‘Gentlemen — We the undei signed 
Pioprietors of East India Stoik, being 
dill) (|nalificd, do hereby lequest that 
sou will snminnn a Court of Propiietois 
at as early uiieilod as may be eoiiveuient, 
ipi the puipose of Uking into consideia- 
tion the Ihderabad Papeis now hefoic 
till' Piopiietors, as far as they lespeet 
the conduct of the Most Noble the Mar- 
quis ot llastiiigs, late (ioteinor-Ceneial 
ot India, 

‘JOSEPH HUME, 

'I'HOS. MURDOCH, 

U. RICKARDS, 

JAS. SHAW. 

DOrtiLAS KINNAIUD, 
RANDLE JACKSON, 
WM. CURTIS, 

J. DOYLE, 

ALEX. JOHN.STOX.’ 

The (hiAiKMAv then dirceted the 
f lerk to read the motion and ainend- 
meni, which were accordiugly read as 
lollows : 

Motion’. — ‘ That this Court haiiiig 
taken into conbiderat ion that p.utol the 
Papei>) which relaicd to the conduct of 
tile .Marquis of Hastings, respecting Hie 
tunsactiuiis of Me.vsrs. Palmer and Co. 
''till the Cmerniueiit of the Ni/ain; 
Were ofopiiroii that it rontaiiied nothing 
that teniled to alfeet the peisonnl elm- 
twter, honour, or integrity, of the 
Noble Marquis.* 

. Amf.nomfnt.— T hat all the words 
ni the original motion after the woixl 
• 0i ienUil IJaaiil} Ue/. D. 


“ that” be left out, and the follow ing in- 
serted in their stead 'fliis Court, hav- 
ing taken into its serious considera- 
tion the Paper,', wliicli it ordeied to bo 
printed, on the 3d of^March last, relatiie 
to certain peconiary tian.sacrions of 
Mes.srs. W. Palnier and Co. with the 
(lovcrnment of lii.s Highness the Ni/,ain, 
is of opinion that there is contained in 
them no giouuds for imputing any cor- 
rupt motive to the Marquis ot Hastings, 
or to any member of the Reugal (Joveiu- 
ineut. At the same lime, the Court feels 
itself called upon to record its approba- 
tion ot the dcs|)utches sent by Uie Court 
ot Diiectois to the Rengal Government, 
under the dates of the 2itli of May 182Q, 
of the 28th Novemlg'r 1821, of the Dih 
April 182.1, ami ot Ihe'Jlrt January 1821.” 

Mr. FnnsiiFir.LD rose, and said : — 
sir, I wish, before the discussion com- 
mences, to address a few observations 
to the (Jourt. My duty m anoilier 
iilaec prevented me from attending 
here on Friday last ; but as 1 was on 
that ocension particularly und person- 
ally alluded to, 1 trust that the Court 
will allow me to say a very few words 
in reply. The bon. and gallant General 
(Sir J. Dovlc) who opened the discus- 
sion on that day, represented me as 
the solicitor of Mr. Adam. Now, though 
J am nut disposed to admit that tlie 
fact ot luy being the solicitor of Mr. 
Adam would at all deprive my opinions 
of any weight which might belong to 
them ; yet 1 feel it due to Mr. Adam, 
to the Court, and to myself, to siutu 
what is really the fact. I never, then, 
saw Mr. Adam in »ny life ; I never ex- 
changed n word with him by mouth 
or in writing ; 1 know nothing of hiru, 
directly or imbrectly, exccjil as the bou 
of an old ami revered Iriend. Not- 
withstanding the natural predilection 
which I must have for Mr. Adam, I 
would not have undertakeu tii» defence 
in this Court without haviug read the 
voluminous Papers whieli are before 
us, which, by the bye, bomc of the 
supporters of the ouginal motion ac- 
knowledge that they have i>ot done. 
Haviug reoil those Pajicrs attentively, 

1 thought it right that M r. .'Xdam shouhl 
be'defemled liom the unfoundeil at- 
tacks whith have been made uixm 
N 
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Jiim. U in the course of reading the 
Papers 1 have met with cireuinstaiices 
winch compel me to gi\c a \ote which 
ulFects aiiotlicr inilivi<lual, the gallant 
General and his fi lends have only to 
thank thcnuelvofe for it, for bringing 
the subject forward. 

Sir J. In what I said, I 

ndmitteil ihe respectability of Mr. 
Adam ; hut I ^miplained that the name 
of Mr. Adain should be introihiced, 
and his conduct defended, when no 
soul had the slightest idea of attacking 
him during this discussion. The (’oiiit 
will bear me out in what I assert, 
when I say that, though I am not, 
perhaps, so happy in turning an eulo- 
gium as the lion. Proprietor, — I said 
that I believed what the Marijuis of 
Hastings had stated of Mr. Adam to 
be strictly true ; namely, that he de- 
served the highest (haratter ns an 
lionourablc and amiable man ; and 
that if he should prove to be otherwise, 
he must hove greatly degenerated 
from the standard of his respectable 
family. (ft) 

Mr. On this subject I beg 

to sav one word, because, otherwise, 
the Court might ho led into error. 
The boil. Bart, has said that no soul 
entertained the idea, of atiatking Mr. 
Adam, Now I beg lease to remind the 
Court, that at an early pciiod ol tills 
debate, a ^ery violent ami injndiiious 
friend of the Manjuis «)f Hastings ile- 
c'lared that lie would undeilake to im- 
peach Mr. Adam.(c) {Hear.) 

Sir J. l)on,E. — No such tiling was 
said on Friduv, and at all events not 
by me, 

[h) It is lamentable to ohscive the 
universality ot ibis fallacy,— that ri'.«pect- 
ahility of family is a gnaiantee lor ho- 
nouralde comlnct. Lord Andieust and 
Sir Cliailes Metcalfe aie each ol a.s le- 
»|K’ctalde i\ I'ainily .as Mi. Adam - hut 
wliuf then Not only lu.iy children he 
infciioi to parents 1n viitiie. hut men 
who were once the ino>l c.xccllcnt ol 
thc'r .sjiccic.s may Ih coiiic the mo»t e.\e-' 
crable. The grcatt.st iviani that ever 
breathed, might once lime been ami- 
able ■ ami even Keidin.md of Spain was, 
no doubt, inucli less a monster ui Ids 
jtmth, than he became wlicn unlinuled 
power hud woiked its worst upon hi.s 
lieart, 

(c) Sir John Dovle diNciaiined all 
inteiiiion of attnekine Mi. Ad.Tiii “ Uur 
I/If this Ui.s'i'ns.\iiin.” Mr. Hume’s in- 
teiideil imncaclimeut could not take 

lace till Air. Adam came to Kuglaud, 

Ir. Impe) is, however, a l.'iwyer whose 
husinc»s it is to disguise the Irulh, and 
not to render it clear. 


Mr. Impkv.— It was said during the 
debate. 

Captain Maxpield then ro^e to re- 
sume the debate, and bpoke as follows ; 
— I may be, perhaps, the worst sneaker 
in the Court, hut I wiH not be the 
longest. I believe there are many 
Gentlemen, like mysdf, desirous of 
delivering their sentiments upon the 
question before the Court, wrho flever 
presumed to exercise their privilege as 
proprietors in that way before. 1 am 
not prepared with a set speech, but 
will endeavour to render myself intel- 
ligible. 'I'he force of example operates 
powerfully; and having been an at- 
tentive observer of the proceedings in 
thi;, C uurt for the last eighteen mouths, 

1 may not, perhaps, have escaped its 
inllueiice. I hope J shall not mistake 
declamation for argument, assertion 
for ))roof, rumour for evidence, and 
imputation for guilt. But if 1 should 
lorget the object I have in view, in 
presuming to defend the comluct of 
those who ought to lie above suspicion; 
j| 1 lind mvsell at sea without a com- 
pass to diieet my course, andthebnovs 
removed, I lio[ie yon will grant me 
}onr indulgence. (J/ear.) 1 will en- 
deavour to speak tlie Iriitli, to refrain, 
il possible, troin conmiitting injustice, 
and, to the best of mv ability, establish 
tin* f.iir jiretensioiis of all parties. 

The Marquis of Hastings adminis- 
tered the allairs of India for a period 
of nine jears. His merits arereiorded, 
ill glowing language, in the books of 
tills House, and liave lieen generously 
ackuow ledged by a grant of 60,00i)A 
Dining his administration, he gave tlie 
House ol W. Palmer and Co. pcrmis- 
smn to make a loan to the Ni/ain’s 
Government, and thereby protected 
tliem against the penalties to which 
till y would have been liable, unless 
they had obtained the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General. This 
measure excited, and I think justly, 
the disapprobation of the Court of Di- 
rectors. 'i'he Biitish puldic, at leitgth, 
got some intiination of the business; 
and rumour, cvef ready to distort facts, 
loudly declared Lord Hastings guilty 
of dishonourable conduct. The friCnds 
of the noble Lord, being desirous to 
repel tlie unfounded calumnies whiclt 
were advanced agaiuit his Lordship, 
applied to the Court for papers, ana 
this large book has been the result. 

This IS not the first lime in my life 
that I have taken pains to consider 
that branch of the Company’s affairs 
to wliich these papers particularly re- 
li'i* . whether this has proceeded from 
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a of omipattori, or a want of 
sense, I cannot decide. 1 may venture 
tosav, that I ha^e devoted as much at- 
tention to this large hook as any (Jen- 
fleinan can have done, who had even 
as much time to spare for that purpj)sc 
a; J had. 1 may have done this with 
loss alnlitv, perhaps, than other Pro- 
prietors, W certainly not with a less 
earnest desire to arrive at a nroper 
(onelusion. I aih not going to defend 
the policy of the Marquis of Hastings 
ill granting the license to Messrs. 
I’.ilmer and Co. ; I deprecated it from 
tlie commencement; and I see no rea- 
son , from any thing 1 have read or 
heard, to alter my opinion on that 
point. I must observe, however, that 
nut of the .MO letters, and other docn- 
menls, which compose the Papers be- 
fore us, there arc not more tuau ten 
ivhic'li could ixissibly have been upon 
the noble Marquis’s table at the 
time ho granted pennisslon to Messrs. 
Palmer ami Co. to engage in transac- 
tions with the Ni/atii. 

I will remind Cteiitlcmen who are to 
j'ronounee sentence on this great ijiies- 
tion, that the evidence whuh wa-. be- 
fore his Lordship at that time is the 
iMil\ evidence that we should consider. 
If 111 , Lordship had enjoyed the advan- 
tage of reading this large hook, I think 
lie woiilil liave pursued a 'cr) iliOereiit 
hue of poruy; 1 hardl) tliink, had this 
heeii the ease, that he would have pur- 
sued the iMilicy which wc liave vvifncss- 
t*d, and wliieh I cannot think veryeeo- 
nmnual, however well meant it might 
have hem. If we can avoid a partial 
new of the (|uestion, I think the emU 
"f justice may he easily attained, and 
that all parties concerned may ohlani 
irodit for their upright intentions. I 
hope, liowever, that no evpression has 
fallen from me, with respect to these 
documents, which could lead the Court 
to suppose that they have been laid be- 
fore Us lor the purjiosc of bewildering 
'n I am wtdl aware that if the Court 
of Directors had laid fewer jiapers be- 
fore Us, they would have been charged 
With having withheld documents, and 
tins charge would not have been made 
once or twice, but very often. I have 
read attentively many of the iiiinntcs 
of Mr. Adam, Mr. Stuart, and Lord 
Hastings, hut in inv opinion they do 
not bear upon the qu'estion. The first 
ten documents in the index were the 
only ones in existence at the time the 
transaction took place in vvbtcii the 
noble Marquis ih implicated ; all the 
rest had grow n out of what ha$ since 
transpired, It is to the former docu- 
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ineuts alone, therefore, that we should 
direct our attention. 

It appears from the Papers, that l\fr. 
Stuart and Mr. Adam oOVred opposition 
to the Marquis of Hastings, hiit they 
did so honestly and uprightly, ami are 
as much eiititleil as his I.,ordship to the 
approbation of this assembly; and I 
trust that nothing shall fall from me 
to make it be supposed that their op- 
position was vexatious. I believe, how* 
ever, that the opposition of these Gen- 
tlemen tended to jirecipitatc his T^urd- 
ship’s measures, I have already said 
that I do not approve of his Lordship’s 
policy ; hut before 1 jiroeced to that 
point, I may lie permitted to allude to 
the very alile statement of the lion. 
Proprietor behind me, (Mr. Russell,) 
which in iny opinion furnishes a key 
to the transactions that form the 
sniijcct of our consideration. That 
Gentleman pos>ihlj possesses informa- 
tion which dies not belong to any 
otlu r inemher of this Court, (//cnr.) 
Hi- iniiniati* acquaintance with the 
afV.iirs of P.ilnur and Co., and of the 
Ni/,ain, cnahled him to give explana- 
tion on nianv point*, which apjicared to 
me to he, to a considerable extent, sa- 
tisfy torv . 

I beg to declare, that I have not 
gone into the (piestion of accounts. I 
.un aw. ire of the machinery vvhicb ex- 
ist*. in this House, as well as in India, 
for the examin.itiou of accounts; hut 
I think ihe best place for examining 
and sifting the aeeonnts coulaineil in 
the Papers, would have been IlvdtMM- 
h.ad, and the next best place, if not 
C.ilciit'.a, eerlainly was not Jannion, 
where theix existed no means of Cxpla 
nation or contiadu lion. {Hear.) For 
these reasons, 1 have not undertaken 
to examine the accounts with such 
minuteness as to enable me to pro- 
iioume vqum their being accurate or 
hctitious. An bon. Projinetor lias 
stated that the accounts are wholly 
false. If 1 had made smh an asser- 
tion, I would liave eonsideied it neces- 
s.iry to produce eviilciite to hear it 
out. From what 1 have myself seen 
of tlic accounts, I <lo not think that 
they' are altogi ther erroneous. The 
accounts, I know, must have under- 
gone an examination behind the bar. 

I am not aware by what sort of test 
they liave been examined, but I know 
the" practices winch prevail in India, 
with respect to the examination of 
accounts. (</; 


{(1) The only grounds on which the 
accounts could he called in (piestionaie 
N 2 
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The amount of interest is a subject 
which has been largely ccuiimeuted on. 
Now, altliougli 1 will nut undertake to 
defeyd the policy of the whole transac- 
tion, 1 cannot withhold evidence which 
bears upon the question of intCMest. 
The rate of interest taken by the House 
of Palmer and (.'o., which has excited 
so niucli abhorrence here, is not con- 
sidered larf^e in India. J have myself 
lent money at 12 per cent. ; and by 
takinj^ the notes of mercantile houses 
at discount, 1 have realized more than 
24 per cent. It would be unfair to 
state the names of particular houses, 
but I state the fait upon iny honour. 
{Heiir.) 1 was at (Calcutta when the 
Hyderaliad loan was made, and ha\in<f 
some spare cash which I wished to 
employ in the most advantageous man- 
ner jiossible, 1 was advised by a frieml, 
a «feneral olFicer, to embaik it in that 
transaction ; but first I asked, “What 
security is to be had from the Nizam ^ " 
J then turned the matter in my mind, 
and iiotwithstaiidiii',^ all that i'> said 
about the u^ood wishe> of Lord llast- 
in<s towards the transaction, I con- 
sidered the security iiisuiru leiit, and 
did not ijive a l.irtluii'; tow aids the 
loan. [Hear.) (ieiitleinen who aie 
acquainted with India will be al)h> to 
state, tliat the rale ol interest, which 
seems so monstrous here, ii not coii- 
sidered so there. But why, it will be 
asked, is the rate ol interest hij;her 
in India than in this countiy ? A .suf- 
ficient answer to tin-, inquirv ma\ be 
found in the different local circuin- 
stances of the two eountries. In this 
country, the farmer bormwed, duim*!; 
war, at 7 or H per cent., and could ob- 
tain only one enqt in the Near; but, 
with respect to huha, the lau' is 
widely dilferent. 'riiere, the farmer 
is enabled, b\ an advaia enient of 
capital, to obtain three or toui crops 
in the year. Tlieie is no need of a 
better reason for the i.ite of interest 
lieiii” trebled in Iinha, than this {j;ieat 


fliese — 1. St. That eiifiie.sof inonev and 
goods weie made, witlioiit beinu: ai tnally 
paidor.siimtlied. 2dl\.’rhat such goods as 
were reall> Mipplied wcie ch.iiged at ex- 
tra! agaiif i.ttcs, .Idb. 'I hat l)\ eiiot.s m 
calciiliitiou, the iiileie.st, ili.iigcs, and 
v\ hole aiiioiiiit, wcic cacli eic.uei than 
the leal sums wliicli the lignie- lightly 
e.ileulated would niodiiee. Not eicii 
one of these cioiiiuls has been iiiged in 
ol)}ciuon totheaieiii icy ot the accounts . 
and theielbie the assumption that they 
aie tal'-e, is altogether uiiwananied. 


ppoductivenegfl of mother earth there 
(c) {Hear.) 

I think the policy of the transaction® 
bad, but I do not concur in all the opi. 
nioiis which have been pronounced 
from tbe other side of the Court. 
Though I am not standing in the mid' 
die of the Court, I wish to be consider- 
ed as a neutral party on the present 
occa.sion. If the measure had had no 
other effect than that of producing ex- 
travagance 1 would condemn it. (/) 
The facility of borrowing money ap- 
peals to liavc produced the same effect 
upon the Nizam that it produces here, 
namely, that of inducing- the party to 
borrow as much as lie could get and 
spend it all.(^) When the loan was 
made, the Nizam owed Messrs. Baliner 
and (.'o. sixty lacs of lupees, but in 
lH2d, his <lc‘bt to the House amounted 
to one hundred lacs. This, 1 think, 
was owing to the policy of the Goverii- 
iiieiit, in enabling the Nizam to hor- 
low money on such easy terms. (A) 
{Hear, hear.) 

With respect to the correspondence 
of the C'ouit of Directors, I do not in- 
tend to enter upon its defence, becau.se 
I think that It cannot he fairly accused. 
The Court of Directors arc our consti- 
tuted authorities, and their acts are 


(c “N'et of tills ])ioducti\c earth no 
Kiighslnn.ui can buy oi ciilli\ ale a single 
100 ( 1 - vuoh IS the folly of the system 
that piciciifs Coloiii/atioi). 

(/' It had the \eiy opposite effect of 
enabling the Miuist’er to reduce his 
e't.ihrHluuciils, and to begin a new 
cai'eei of economy . 

(g) It thishetnie, then, the higher a 
a imtiou’.s or aii imlividtiars eiedit, the 
woisc It llul^t he for eacli, The laeility 
of hollowing dejiends entirely on this, 
laigland and Aincilca can raise any loan 
tlicywi.vh. Siiaiii cannot procuieoiieon 
any tciins. The Bengal tJoveniment 
could get money at twelve per cent, wlieii 
theNuani could not niocnie it for less 
than twenty -four. 'Ine fuality of pio- 
ciiiiiig money was, thcicfore, a proof 
of good goicnimciit and .security: the 
dilliciilty, a proof ot thereici’sc; and it 
wasthi.Mlilficully under which the Nizam 
labomed that compelled him to nay so 
high. Capiaiii .Maxtield, indeed, .snows, 
h\ hi^ own unwillingness to lend to tliis 
vciy Ni/aiii, o\cn at tweiity-fonr per 
eeiit., that instead of his having a-greater 
“ t.ieility ’’ of honowiiig money than 
otheis, ho had not neaily .^o imicfi. There 
hcMiig an eiior in the fac t, the aigiimcut 
built on it is of coiiise aiuiiliilutc-d. 

(A) Why, the vciy .subject of com- 
plaint is, that the terms weie extrava- 
g.iiith high : 
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our>. The Legislature has provided a 
JJoard for cxamuiiiig their despatches, 
and they cannot proceed to ludiabefore 
the) have been approved of here. I 
Uiiuk it is almost derogatory from the 
dignity of the Court of Directors to 
attempt to express an ojiinion upon 
their letters. Having given them suf- 
ficient. luthority, we must be hound liy 
tiu'ir acts, (t) To be sure, if injustice 
he coiiimittecl by them, appeal may be 
made against llieir acts, and coinpen- 
batmu sliuuld lie alfordcd to the iti- 
jiiied. It is the wish of the Court, I 
am sure, to do justice to all j>aities ; 
hut it would be strange to aceput one 
uidiiulualand condemn twenty-four. ( ^) 


fi' 'I'liis is ically sonietbing ntwv. — ■ 
“ 'I'Ik' acts of tin- Diicctois .tie mn' 
act' Cod toihid 1 'i'hcn .ill Coiiits 
ot l’ro|ii ictors should be abolished for 
\> li.it is (lie end of liolding them, Imt to 
:i|i|»iovc oi condemn the act.s of the 
l)iicit''is, .1' th(‘ m.Dority m.i\ sec lit 
“ IJ.oimr giicn I hem .smlicumt autlioiity 
wc mu^t he bound hy then acts ” 
Indeed! 'i'lH‘ii, wh\ all this w.i'ti* of 
lime and hicMfh ? wli} .siicb cxpcnditnic 
Ml money in |itintiiitr, .iiid p.iticnc'c* iii 
le.idim; 'O m<u\\ tlion'.iiid' o| p.igcs in 
i.iiii ^ W hy ^i\ dais’ debate to dele 1 mine 
iilietlnn the Diieetoi.s .>.10111 not leieise 
tlieii .lets, and if'toie to the House ol 
I’.iliiici and (a), wli.it tlie\ and lludt sei- 
i.uit' .ibroad ha\e liteiall) lohlied them 
lit, liv iiiterdu'fiai; tlio pavmeiit ot their 
j'l't demands Al.is 1 f.iptain M.i\- 
lit‘ld,isthis yonr “ luMitralit) ('.initlu' 
f/iiu, who say, “ It is almost deioir.itoiy 
liom the dignity ot the Couit ol Duee- 
tMi> to iittempi to expie'.s an ojiuiioii 
iijiMii tlieii letters’” \\'ln, leally thisi' 
blit a new' lersion ot .Mi. Adam’s memo- 
rable declai.itioii “ It i' not poH>.ihli‘ 
to i OIK ei\e a gie.itei iii'iiit to a (nueiU' 
iiK 111, til. ill an indi\ idn.il ollei me an opi- 
nion e<Mitiai\ to ili.il wlneh ihev h.ue 
iviiie"ed,” d'lie jne'ent odioii' .iiid 
de'iKitu- leeulatioii' foi the Indian Pie>'S 
do iKit go t.niliei than tlii'. ( .ipt.nii 
.'laxtield ihinks it “ de . ogatoi y ti ooi tin* 
'h^'/oVv of the Couitof Duel ioi ' to at- 
tiiiipl ||> rin}«\s nil ophiion on lliril 
btieis •/’ and the l*i e" ! OfMihitnins only 
bnl'iil wli.it he di'.iuju o\c-', n.imcli, 
“ Aiiiin<id\er>ioii on the me.i'iiiis .nil 
iioeeuiines of the homnualilo ('oiiitof 
hnietois or otliei pnhhc .mihoiiiies in 
I'-nuland, comiecteil with the (jovein- 
iiiiiil of liidii.” 

J- lff/c/»tan imbeate n'hbis, fai.d 
we Know of no lietiei imru.iiion th.iu 
oils, it is sot tlie wish of the Comt 
to do ju'tice to all paitie.s 'I'lic 
t onrt h.ue refined to one bundled 
1 o-PropiH.tors of the Calcutta Journal 
•“w icnuuiciation wliateier, for the 


1 acquit the Marquig of Hastings 
of favouriti.sin. Having read this 
large volume with considerable at- 
tention, 1 think tliat that charge, 
cannot he establi.shed. There are two 
private letters »'f his Lordship in the 
Volume, and I lament to see them 
there ; Imt 1 think that so far from 
funiishnig any ivulenee of favouritism 
on the part of his Lordship, they on 
the conti.irv r<*fute siu li a charge. I 
therefore will lake the liberty' to read 
the (list letter, and oiler only one or 
two rein. irks upon it, in order that 1 
may detain the (..’ourt as short a time 
as possible. The letter is addre.'Sed to 
Sir \\ . Kinnbold, and ilatid the 10th 
of June 18'Jl : — 

‘ M\ nr\R Sir Wir i um,— I tl.sdiUkult 
foi me to niake yon eompteheiid flic un- 
pIcM'.int <li.scns>'ioiis winch have been 
within tlii*. loitmnlil past rccoidcd witli 
icgaid (o the pirniii.il V engagement.s 
hetween tlic lioii'C ot W'. P.ilmcr and 
Co. and the Nizam. 'I'hc whole law 
originated in thc'e umleiliand .siigges- 

lioiis of .Ml. wlnehalal.se 

delie.u \ tou.iid' him pie'eiited my cx- 
po'ing. 'I'liey made imj)ic.s,''ioiis on 


tof.il dc'sfnutioii of then pio[)erfy, be- 
eau'c the eliiet poitioii ot it belonged 
to one viii'cle nidii idn.il whom they 
hated .uul wi'lied to destroy. Wlieie 
is their w isli to do instice in this ’ 'I’liey 
appioveol the eoiidiief ol llu'ii .servants 
ahio.id in bieaUiiig up atid involving in 
mill .md b.inKiuptey thi' House ot Pal- 
mer and (jo, ,iiid tediieiiig to poverty 
liiimlieds ol theii oy\n seivants yvliOac* 
tniid' weie 111 lli'‘u h.i:;iN . and they 
leM'i y\ifh all theii might ilie leiy fust 
step mule In the injuied p.u ties lowaids 
ol)t. lining ledic'". Whrie is Iheir 
w.'li to do jii'tiie in this? As to the 
sti.iugeiie.'S ol aeipiittmg one m.in and 
coiuk'iiMiiiig tweiity-loni , we confess ne 
lia\e not the good loi tune to di'Ccnei it. 
It one oiey w.i-^ i iglit, .uid Iweiity -tour 
Ol twenly-lom tlio'o.ind weie wioiig, 
the .leijuiilal .uid coinh mii.itioii should 
follow' till- pi'l u ol the c.i'", .iiid nut the 
immhers iinobcd. In tin' k ei nt iiisfaiici* 
of I 1 k> 1 1 ions, 111 (I tnni iiii'i 1 ' ho* .uid eul to 
pieces livoidi'i of ''ii Is I’.tgel , < ithei he 
was lisdit .111(1 the tlem^.ind wiong, or 
the tiimi'-iml ledit and In* wiong; nei- 
tliei \>onld be “ siieaiee,” loi one must 
he tliec.gse. It i' to iiioie snaiige to 
s.>e .''icli ,i si.uid.iid of Jcsiice as meie 
lUMuhei' set nj) In any speaker in a 
jmhlic .i"eml)'y, in lin M the londnclof 
one man .ilom* might he light, and that 
ot eveiv otiiei iii'lnidn.il who opposed 
him wiong 

f/; 'riie ulluMion is evidently to Mr. 
Stuart. 
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others, who, actiuir on tlic erroneous 
persuasion, staked tticiiKselves in a man- 
ner which makes them flounder obsti- 
nately now, in order to preserve con- 
sistency. Much atlvanfai'O is f^iven to 
them by an apparent (I am suic not a 
real) want of frankness on tlie pait of 
your House. I appiised jon lonj? a.i^o, 
that it was expedient lor the I'irm to 
define, upon oath, wliethej or not any 
]lriti.sli nublic lunctionaiy laid at any 
lime haclpecuniaiy tiansaetions vvlihthe 
House, which could influence him in 
eountcnancinff join (Ualin^^ with the 
Nizam’s (jioveinmcnt. 'I'he e\itation of 
ho simidc adeel.uafion i>i,uvk\vaid e\eu 
in the e}es of me, who lia\e so 'liontt a 
relief in the liononr of join piocced- 
ings/ 

This, I think, is an important pas- 
sage. If Lord Hustings l\.vd not known 
his conduct to be pore, he would haidly 
have given "Sir ^V. Kniiihold ami his 
jiartners ( redit (or being honourahle. 
He would rather have ev|»iess(‘d linn- 
self in language like this “ I h.ive 
committed inysell with leg.ird to voor 
House; furnish me with docmneiils to 
clear mysclt ; do not leave me in tin-, 
awkward jiredU ament.” [Had .) '1 he 
letter proceeds • 

* 'lliough Mr. .‘'tnait declined he hail 
never thiown (Ml Mr. llussell the impu- 
tation of a .seeiet iindei standing with 
you, peculiar eiieumslaiiees emnime me 
that sm li a .snspieion waseommmrKated 
to neiscMis at iiome, and was leeeived 
willi ready faith. It depends on the 
Hou.se whether I must not ,il>o admit 
doubts. Vours, Ac.’ 

This is the letter; and 1 maintain 
that there is noibiiig in it wliicli eau 
justify us in passing emsme upon bis 
Lordslii[>. {I/ao.) I now nmie to (lie 
other lelterof the noble M.n(|iiis, whii h 
many persons have eensideied as af- 
furdiug evidviiee thal the iiohle Lord 
had inij)ro|)erly taviuu’ed tlie Housv of 
raliiior and ( o. The letter wliuh is 
addressed to >Mr W. Uumbold, eontams 
the following passage • 

* 'rtic [laitneis spiciil.ife th.it voii, be- 
ing inie of the biini, will iiileicst me m 
the welfare of the llon''e, to .i demr 
which may be m.iteii.illv bemfuial to 
them; it in .i t.iii and honcNUak iii.ition. 
'J'lie amount of advii.itage whieli the 
eiMinten.iuee ot (Jovnniiieni inav be-tow, 
iinist be uneert.iin, a> 1 .ippleluml it 
would flow priiieip.ilK tiom ihe oimiiou 
the Natives would enteit.dn oi tim le- 
spect likeh to be paid bv tbeii own t.'o- 
veriiment to an e.Nlablisluiunt kiiowa to 
stand well in the favour of tlie NHjunue 
niitliorit\ lu’ic. iVrbapN a moie diNtiiui 
licnefu may attend the Fiini, liom the 
conscipiciit dheoiuagcmcnt to cvinpeti- 


lion with you. by any other British pa^. 
iiei.sliip to which a similarly profeaied 
sanction would not be granted.^ 

The worst construction that can be 
put upon this letter is, that his Lord- 
ship intended nut to allow any other 
house to be established. But was any 
application made for permission to 
establish another house ? If there were, 
and It was refused, the fact would be 
proved against his Lordship, but not 
otherwise. If I intended to conunit 
murder, hut never made the attempt, 

I hope that 1 should not he hanged for 
it. (.7 laugh.) But 1 have proof that 
if siieli an application had been made 
to Lord llasiiiigs he would not have 
refused it. 1 have been informed by 
an bon. I*roprietor, whom illacss pre- 
vents Irijin atieudiiig here, who is a 
member of the Ihnisi* of Mackintosh 
and Co., as :i jiroof of his Lordship’s 
iniparii.ilitv , that he declared to iheir 
llniisc tb.it they should have perinis- 
sum to c’NiabliNh a branch banking- 
house Ml some jiait of the Nizam’s ter- 
iitiMies. [Han.) But even if fa- 
vouiUism were proved against the 
Maripiis, It would only convince us 
th.it he was Jialile to the weakness 
conimon to our nature — at the worst, 
an amiuhle weakness. No prejudice 
(an be proved ngainst the noble Lord; 
that would bi‘ a malignant weakness. 

It now I’cmainN forme to say that his 
Lordship never served me in one soli- 
tarv instance, and 1 never bad cause to 
suppose that it was his iiitontion to do 
so ; but, oil the eontrarv', I have reason 
to believe that on one occasion he did 
me a jiositive injury, nay, 1 may say, 
an .ic't of injustice, for he wiihheld 
from me allowances which he might 
have gr.iuted, and to which 1 had a 
reasou.ihle claim. What I have said, 
thcrefoie, luis not been fur value re- 
ceived. {Hear) With respect to the 
gener.il jioliev of his Lordsliip’s adinl- 
niNtr.itioii, J tlimk it has been eulogised, 
both lu re and at Calcutta, a great deal 
too miu h. 1 (hd not sign the address 
whi( h Ills Lurdshi[) received at Calcutta, 
hull lliiiik that there are many Gentle- 
men jueNCiit who did, and who yet are 
likelv to vote against the motion. 

Hear.) 'I'he (lueslioii before the Court 
is one of deep interest ; First, As it re- 
gciids tlie Marijviis of Hastings. Se- 
eomlK, As it regards the Court of Di- 
rcetois. Ami thirdly, As it regards 
the iii(ei ("-ts of the Company geuernlly. 
TIu* l*.i| ers before us have gone forth 
to the world; (hey cannot be recalled; 
and the pretensions which we may 
urge lor the renewal of our charter. 
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Mill be htreugthcncil or weakened by 
the dfcibiou to which we shall come 
01 , thj^ subject. (Hear.) This Court 
has uever before been called upon to 
oiler an opiuion on a subject so deeply 
alfet tin;? our iiitereits. In the l‘aj>ers 
rflativelothe Hyderabad transactions, 
imitb has been unveiled which should 
teach us what is due to our own cha- 
i.uter, and the interests of humanity. 
As llntish inerchaiUs, wc are called 
upon to iiitioduce a svsteiu of prudence 
and order, in the. place of profligacy 
ami opjiresstou. The charter has still 
su jears to run. Much may be done 
111 that lime ; and on what shall be 
(lone will depend the success ot our 
application to Parliament for the re- 
mual of our privileges. It is the duty 
(i| the ( ouipauy, iu the aduiiuistrutioii 
uf indi.iu atfairs, to attend not only to 
Hi own interests but to those ot huma- 
nity. I hope that the (,'ompany will 
soiondiut tlieuHclvcs, that when their 
ih.irter expires, they shall have a 
I lain) to tlie gratitude of the nnllions 
nmlor their piotei tion, and the aduii- 
latiunol all luaiikmd. I IJcui .) 


(>n) We would ailvlso Captain Max- 
field not to delude. hiuiMdt with any 
sueli extravagant, wc had almost said 
al)‘'iiul, exiiccUtioii'*. 'I’lie whole career 
ot the l!ouipauy, fiom its first establish- 
ment to the pieseiU moment, has lieen such 
at to cxeite, and justly too, the hatied 
and jealousy of all the iSativt |)oweis 
wIio'C (duiitiies they have taken fiom 
tlieni eithei by frauil or foice; and the 
oiilv I laiui llicy can evei have to “the 
giatiiiide of the millions under tlieii 
piotection," is, that they keej) them 
safe tVoiii othei lioides of pluiideiei 
‘■ncli a^ Plndaiiies .md Sikhs, tliat they 
may liave the nioieto W'liiig from them 
tliefiiselies ; and that the only end and 
aim of the Company is to (liain the 
eoMiitiy they govern Of tfie uttermost 
till thing (liat Ciin be raiscxi in the shape 
ot levt'mu’, the surplus of which, alxive 
exiH'iidiime, is remiited to Kiigland as 
tiihnte, inste.ad ot being given back 
to the jieople to inciea^e their wc.ilth 
^id happiiiexs, wliich ought to lie the 
nnd (if all (lovei nments^ and without 
winch no giatitude can ever be tlieir 
due. As to the conduct of tlie (him- 
panv having a claim to “ the adiniiation 
|‘f iul mankind,” there Is something so 
ludicrous in the very notion that ii might 
be '‘Uspc'cted a.s ironical, it it stood alone, 
itud iin.suppotted by the context of the 
«l>eccli. Ihe whole policy, nay, the veiy 
exivteuce of the India Company, is 
touiided on their exclusive possession of 
cvthitu territoric!} tmd privileges, ftoiu 


With respect to the Marriuisof Hust- 
iugs, I will say, that by refusing to 
agree to the motion, you wili withhold 
from his Lordship that“ which nought 
enriches you, but leaves him |)oor in- 
deed.” (Hear.) At the same time, 
however, 1 am of opinion, that the 
Court of Directors are entitled to sup- 
port and encouragement lor the per- 
forinauce of duties, dilVu.ult ami labo- 
rious, without which our best interests 
would be neglected, (n) (Itrai.) I 
think, that if the Chairman, with his 
accustomed condescension and kind- 
ness, would consent to withdraw his 
ainendinent, the hon. Projirietor at the 
same time, consenting to withdraw Ins 
original motion, some resolution might 
be iraincd which would reconcile all 
parties. (Heat.) 1 liave such a reso- 
lution m my pocket, which I vvouUl 
submit to the consideration of the 
Court if au ojijiortuiiity should be 

W'hkh they .shut out eveivotlar n.ithm 
th.ii they ex( hide . .iml eve a tlu u own 
eouutiyineu, unless thev consent to be 
tlie meanest ot '.lave'* '1 liev pioel.iim to 
the woild, tiom their own impciial 
nal.ice, that their Coveiimumt i\ei luis 
been an .ib'^olutc de»polism, and ever 
mu'>t lei .• a .so, while it is in tlieir 
Iniiuls, 'I'liey oppie-s their native siil)- 
jects to the vViv veige and bunk of mu- 
tiny and lebellmn ; they tramjde mnler 
foot the dealest riglits'of their fellovv- 
couiitrymon, win* have the misfoilmu' to 
live beneatli their lule. 'I'liev plunder 
men of tlieir piopeiiv as well as liglits, 
and when ledress is asked tiny laugh 
the snifoiei.s to seoin. Is f/o.t tlie way 1<» 
will “ the admiiatioii of ail mankind ?” 
It m.iy, pel haps, obtain Ihepiiu^e of the 
few who can paitii'ipate iu the wages of 
hs ini(Miity; Imtuu it of pure lieaits and 
clean iiamis, can never join iii those 
shouts of .ipplausc Itywhieli t!u‘ seii'.e- 
les.sor (he miiclleeiing can alone be de- 
ceived. 

(n) Tlie best iiiteie.sts. iiay, the only 
inteiests which any Ihopi letor ot India 
.Stock can li.ivc, a-i Ihopi ictoi , is the 
.scemit) ot his jnopeity .iiid the ngii- 
lanty of his dividend 'J lie amoiini of 
the latter e<m m itln i be incii'asefl Iw the 
good comhut, iioi deciciwed by tlie bad 
condiu t, ot the Du ci tors as the Legis- 
lature has fixid Its niaxinmm to ten and 
a Ji.ilf per (Tilt., ami this is also its 
minitnuin, for when the iitmns fiom 
India do not pay tins, new loans aie 
laiscd to make npthedelii iency. Seem ity 
ot hispioperty is then the only iiilei i‘»t a 
Piojiriclor lues left ami thi.s, the veiy 
tondnet undei diseusMon, as far as the. 
Directors and their M ivaiits aie eoii- 
cenicd, bius the stiongchl iciideuey to 
de.stiov. 
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afforded me. If what I have said, 
should produce the ctFect I hope for, 

I shall feci that I have not wasted the 
time of the Court; if pot, the coii- 
ficiousness of the [goodness of my inten- 
tions will console mc.(o) {Hear.) 

Mr. WAsnoRouen.— In risingto ad- 
dress this Court for the first time, I 
not unnaturally ask myself, Why I — 
a person unconnected with Indian 
ntfairs — should make myself a i*ro- 
prictor of stock , so far, at least, as to 
i;;ive me the privile:;e of speaking here. 

1 am unconnected with both parties. 

1 look upon the amendment, not as 
proeeedinj'from the Court of Directors, 
hut from the Chairman in his |»nvate 
capacity. This is the most dehc.ite 
way in whi<h the amendment could 
have hecn proposeil, hecaiisethe whole 
indiiencc of the Court of Directors is 
not lirouffht <Io\mi in support of it. 
Hut I will explain my motives for eii- 
terinjj into this <liscus-,ion. 'I he ha- 
hits of my lile liave freqiiently led me 
to the consideration of papers of the 
nature of those vvhieU have been laid 
before the Court. I have read the H)- 
ilerahad 1‘apeis, and think that they 
involve, not onlv a(|neslion ol p<niiid>, 
shillitii;s, .ind pern c, but aie .is hi;>;)il) 
im))orlaiil as ain ever presenteii by 
this ('(iUit since the iiiini-ac liment ol 
Warren H!istin»s, I Icel assured that 
1 shall meet that courtesy which the 
C'ourt never fails to exhibit tow arils 
iiidividuaU whose motives are honest 
and plM•c.^/^' 1 do not stand up in this 

(o) It is not without leluetame, that 
wc luue coniinciiU (1 at sudi lciii(th on 
C.iptaiii Maxlield’s spcedi. Dm pei- 
soiial (eeliiins lowaids th.it Cuitleiiiaii 
have not the shuhtesl liiiite of lio-tilitv ; 
our dispositions .uc, iinleed, of the most 
(ipposiie Kind. Unt we owe a meatci 
ir.spect to triitli, ihau to tlie Icdinijs ol 
.my individual; .lud wo can s.itelv >,v\ , 
I hat amom< llie liumh ed- w Inoe w .n m and 
l(im<- tiled pcisonal att.n limeiit we.ue 
pinnd to eiijoj, llieie is not um' wliO'C 
puhlidv-e' piO'sed opinions we would 
not :is leadilv ceii'Uie .uid (hnoimec, it 
they apiaaicd to us lall.icions, pcuii- 
(ious, and liostileto the liiicic'ts <■! jus- 
tiee .md tiutli. 

(pi 'i'lieie is a fall.tcy on tlie vriv 
flout of the spiMkci’s .s(»eedi I low c.m 
the Comt pietenil to Know who aie 
actuited hv pme, and who hj iminiie 
molue.s^ Tlie.se can he known only to 
the speakei liiiiiscH wlieii he betims ; 
imle.ss lie di.-dosei them lo otheis, oi 
leaves them to he inteired hv Miliseiiuent 
isMidnet. The Comt extends if.s (our- 
ic.s\ ucnerall) to those onlv vvho ,adio- 
i.ile its own views; .md the motive;? of 


Court to ask you to follow my opioiont, 

I have considered with some ottentioa 
— the best I could g^ive — those Papers 
and 1 do not come here so much to 
discuss a party question between one 
person anil another, as the priacipleg 
which are involved in the transactions, 
which the Papers detail. But before 
1 expl.ain them, 1 have to entreat that 
the Couit will forg;ive me any errors, 
unintentional 1 am sure they will he, 
into which I may fall ; the Gentlemen 
on the other side will, 1 know, have 
skill enoujcli to detect them, and 1 feel 
that 1 am at their mercy. 

'I'he fjallant Giuieral, who made so 
plea.sant a S|'eecli on a former day, 
said th.it nolliinij had been thrown out 
af^ainst Mr. Adam. I do not know 
whether 1 am lorrcct in iny recollec- 
tion, but 1 think 1 heard one of the 
{rallaiit (icueral's friends state, that 
if tlie amenilment should be carrieil 
he meant to Impeach Mr. Adam. I 
wish that the non. Proprietor who 
made that statement were here to hear 
wh.vt 1 would say in answer to it. I 
think, that such att.ieks made against 
a man hi;-h in on'ue, who eoyld not 
I'C .ill.ickerl if he were slamliiig mi 
tliis lloor, at least, ijul in that di- 
na t and uiiiiicasured language which 
Is unhappily too frcqucutl) indulged in 
this Coutt^ are exlremely unfair. I 
reiiiciiiher a lUviue, who, wishing to 
show the progress of eouseiousness in 
the liimiaii iiiiiid, made use of the fol- 
lowing story : I'wo fiieniKs went into a 
room in which was a dead lion. At 
liist, they stopped short, but finding 
th.nt it was dead, they vvent up to it 
and raised its jiaws. Suddenly, they 
thought that it began to move, and 
tiny ran away' as if the devil was 
.liter them, 'i lii' story is, I think, pe- 
culiarly .qiplicahlc to the suliject I was 
alluding to. Mr. Adam and Sir C. 
Metcalle may he considered aa dead 
lions; they have been attacked when 
tiiey were not here to reply to their 
adversaiies. (7] A charge has been 


those cannot lie known to be more ho- 
nest ormoie pure than those who oppo.sc 
them. 

r</) Chivalrous Mr. U^ashorongh !— 
.\fterthe fi-aiik confeosioii ot erttire Ig- 
noiaiici' of India, Aiid Indian affairs, with 
vvhicli his sm'ceh o|>«‘n,s, it might seem 
uineasoii.abie to complain of the speak- 
er’s not ktiowiiig what i.s known to all 
the world hcsiclc. Hut did .Mr. .^dam 
never atiaek a fiian who was absent and 
not able to deleml liimself.^ .Mas! he 
did more; he liisf banished the iitdlvi- 
du.il, SI) ,is to ryiider it impossible for 
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made Mr. Adam of a constant 

hut cousficutioiu ?)ppo«iition to Lord 
Ihsiwf't. (Cni^Jf of JVo.) Well, I 
will not sny, conscientioos opjjosjtion, 
if that wjll please the bon. Proprietors. 

I lx'"- leave to read a passaije from a 
I 'lttT addressed to Lord Hastintjs by 
Messrs. Adam, Fejidall, and liajley, in 
.iiMaer lo one his Lordship had written 
ilu'iii, some queries, the 

uhjett of nlueh v\as to ascertain whe- 
ther, 111 tlie opinion of those {gentle* 
men, Ills Lordship had ever discovered 
miv inclmaliou to e\at!e the orders of 
I lie ( ourt of IJi rectors. 'I’he passa;je 
m i|iicstiou Is as follows ; — 

‘ Pec. 10, 1822. 

‘ \Vc h;uc this d.iy had the lumonr to 
leiflic Yoiii lioulship’s l iter ol the 8th 
m>t , in Wlncli >oii lm\c been pleased to 
c. ill upon ns to dcclire, wiiethei we 
Ii.neeiei di.scoieii‘d in joii any luaii.me- 
iiKiit, or appa' out ineliiiatioii, to evade 
.111 Older tioin tlje Inm. ('ouit, whieli 
rMiili.1, without di'tinet itijiin to the 
hoii. Cuiuji lav’s seivice, he fnllilled. 
Wheth'i, in ea>e ot the iiistnielions 
lioni the hon ('onrt, the most it lecon- 
iiliahle to esistimt eiieiiiustanees, eon- 
seiineutlv the must emhai i.ismuc, we 

him even (o Iumi his aieiis.itions lor 
in.iilv a vea' altei thev vveie put toitli • 
lie iie\( stopped llie mouths ami pens ot 
.ill otliei nu n tioin tahiiic up the alisent 
indii idu.d's di tenec and lasilv, he eii- 
(iil.iled his sl.imleis as widely as pos- 
''ihle aiiiotn; ollieial men in lainlaml, 
Midiout havimt the couiteKy to let the 
aein^cd net even a copv ot thechaues 
limed .ijraiiist him H< le vv.is tine lii- 
(li.in in.utiianiiuiiv. It is as if Mi . Unme 
"hould (lemmiice Mi. Atl.mi in the t'oiiit 
at (he India House .is .i niiseie.ant ami .i 
liaitur; aiul thmi put down h) toice. 
Ml 1' I cslifield, .Ml. M'.i.shoro i.di, .uid 
•ill oihei men wlio attempted to defend 
ihe absent amt aceiised. What vvou'd 
(he Knight ot f.a Manelia s.n to tins’ 
I'll (ti.iiles Mete.ilte is seaueU heliiud 
(O'* woiiliv eoniiiei'i*. He too, aie;ses 
the whole Kiimof Palinei and Co as 
n indiileiit ami unpiineipled vwimilei-i. 
Ml letteis to tloieinment whi.di they 
loiihl iiejthei .see nor .niswer: and when 
Ihey assist tlu* Ministn ot the eountr) 
I" sendimt .1 letter to loiiipl.un ot this 
•vinich Ke.sideiit, hi.s i.ufe Is so e\ei’e(t 
(ii.it lie never u*st.s tilt he wets tliem 
in.ir'le hai)krunt<» in fortune, and expels 
‘he niduiduaU he had slandeied, tioni 
(hen Imiue and countiy ’ Yet the<e 
ifun, hn sooth, lue not to be spoken of, 
timuitli the Conn is full of lelaiiiers to 
Jpeak, ami “ Jani.s.saric.s,<’ as .Sir .lolm 
“M‘st apprupiiaiel) called iliem,to 
mlcnd any vote or niea.sure iu their 

iav<<iir. 


have ever heard you remaik utwn the in- 
applicability of the onlers with any irre- 
verent levity .> Whether, on the con- 
trary, wc have not obsen ed in you an 
invariahlc solicitude to warp tlie cxi- 
gciicie.s of the juncture as far as pos.sjhle 
to tlie hon Cuuit's wishes, so as that 
the latter lni^ht lie .satisfied to the utmost 
evtent safely practicable I’o the two 
first of these ipu-siioiis we can have no 
hesitation iiiieplyinK distinctly and nne- 
qnivocally in the nei'ative; while we 
can with no Ic«s tinth and .sincerity dc- 
claie, th It ill cvciv in.stanct* which has 
conic under mu ohsei vation, vmir Lord- 
.sliip’s conduct has lieen invaiiahly i{o- 
vcriied hv the piinciples staled in tlie hist 
ipieslimi.' 

1 would ,ask any impartial jicrson, 
whetlicr, Ml this ans\vi*r (o the question, 
juit by Lord Hastings, there is any 
t'.iii"^ like the shadow of personal, or 
even of ])itlitical hustililv. I will now 
lead an extrai't fioju Mr, Adam's mi- 
nutes, emlosed in a ixililnal ilespatcfi 
Irom ilciif^al, d.ited Docemher 28, 1822. 

1 ilwell the Ioniser ou this paitof the 
subject, bte.iuse an bovi. iVoprietor, 
who has been, not only attacked for 
defending- Mr. Ad.mi, but cbarKcd 
with bein^ Ills soluilor, b.vs not the 
opportunity ol reply iiif;; 'I'he passane 
in .Mr. Adam’s minute, to vvliieli 1 al- 
lude, is this — 

‘ I do not leel my self (‘ailed on to cu- 
ter on a vindication of the pait I have 
taken in the lu'cent discus.'ions renardiiif^ 
Ilydeiahad atfaiis. 1 have dt'eply ia- 
nu'iiteil tli(“ necessity ofopposim; myself 
totin' vi(Us of fill' (loveinor-tieneial, 
hat 1 am toiisolcd by the consciotiimess 
ot fiav itu;; pei tornu'd aii impel atiu' thonpli 
|».iiiifnl duly. 'I'lic case will now he 
liroiiaht lully hetoie the autlioiities at 
lionie, ami 1 eiileit.tm no apprehemdou 
<*t the is.siie.' 

Mr. Adam has likewise been accused 
of imivibtv to Mr. NN'. 1‘almer, beeause 
be did not think pioper to read docu- 
ments sent by that f^eiitleman to the 
(iov enior-C.eneral except in his otFuial 
capacity. Mr. .Adam, iu the same ini- 
iiute tiom which I have just lead, al- 
ludes tiiliis subject in the follow my; 

m. umer — 

‘ I nek now led 're h.ivimr declined to 
lead a piiv.ile leitei tioni Messrs, W. 
I’alnier and ('o , temU ied toi niy per- 

n. sal ill .St I ict confidence by ihe (Joveinor- 
Leneral, because 1 did not wi'h to ae- 
qniie, ill a ni.innei which precluded me 
noai niakiie^ ii'C of a knowledkie ofpar- 
tunlai.s vvltuh inurlit embiirass my 
jiidgnieiit on public qnestiomi likely to 
aiise lietvvieu Uoveniment and that 
lloij^e.’ 
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Ati hon. Propnctor, whom 1 am sure 
we all heard with pleasure, left aii im- 
presMon un the Court from what he 
said, that Sir C. Metcalfe had arrived 
at his present rank in connexion with 
this business. {No.) Well, then, I 
misundcrstuud the hon. (lentleiudn ; 1 
am speaking in the jiresence of a late 
member of the Bengal Council. fMr. 
Stuart.) A charge of inconsistency 
has been brought against tliat gentle- 
man, because, as it was said, he had given 
a different character of ('hundoo Loll 
at different periods; mid quotations 
were read from his luiiuites in support 
of that charge. In undertHking the 
deferue of Mr. Stuart, 1 am doing that 
which his modesty alone prevented him 
from doiu|f. lie seemed to led that 
he stood in the nituation of a gentle- 
man asking you for your approhation, 
and it is always p.uniul for a modest 
man to be placed in such a situa- 
tion. (/•) 

Mr. hi I UAH I .—1 beg to state also that 
my iudisposition was extreme on that 
day, 1 hope on some future day to 
have an opportunity of addressing the 
Court again, and of si>eakmg to more 
purtjose. 

Mr, VVASHouounn. — It has been at- 
tempted to be shown that Mr, Stn.ait 
had given contradiitory characters ol 
Chundoo Loll ; hut it was satisfactorily 
explained, that what were supposed to 
be Mr. .Stiuu't’s own o[>ini(>ns, were, in 
fact, those of the Resident at Hydera- 
bad, which he had quoted. I cannot 
conceive upon what grounds it is, that 
Mr, Stuart has been accused of any 
thing like an unfair or vexatious oppo- 
sition to the views of the Marquis of 
Hastings. I think his wludo conduct 
baa been of the most upright and ho- 
nourable character. In liis minute ol 
the 10th Nov. lyilf, after dcacrilnng 
the situation in wliith the Ni/,am’h 
territories hud been placed by the inthi- 
once of the House of Palmer and Co., I 
find the following passage : — 

‘ I had, indeed, indulged in more pro- 
pitious Hiiticipations. I had clicii'-licd 


(/•} Mr. Wa.sboroiigh nnivt be of >ome 
other ftchool ; for this dortrine could 
never have been Uiirntfiom tlie pr.actice 
of the Court he was nddie>simr. 'I'hc 
very Chainnnn himself (one ot the most 
nioilest and honourable of men) finds 
the situation alluded to .so fartnmi pain- 
ful, that ho takes every tios.si hie <H’ea'ti«»n 
to throw himself on the meicy ot the 
Court, for the very purpiKsc of asking 
approbation ; 'and iwvcr failp, of 
course, to rccchcit, 


the hope that, by a more eqiialile aad 
benign exertion of our iiiSueuce, wo 
might extend the ble.sidugs of order aud 
justice to the whole country: that wc 
might thus rcdcciu the Biitlsn Govern- 
ment fiom the odium of tolerating, in 
dominions where our power and influ. 
once are confessedly uucoiitrollablt, evils 
of maladministration, which l;i>elleieto 
be as gicat as any that prevailed in tin' 
worst of the Native Governments, whicit 
it is the boast ot our policy to have cor- 
rerted. 

* 1 am very sensible of the dithculty of 
such refoims, when they are to be 
accompli slu'd by the mere exeition ot 
iutiuciicc , and I ,im uot over-credulous 
to the siiddcti amclioiations often as- 
ciihcd to that species of interpo.silioii 
hut 1 fear that in the Nizam’.s dominimi.s 
the evil is too iiigeiit to admit of choice. 
'I'hc Reside nt at .a foi mer period has de- 
chued, that the nttor niiii of the countiy 
can be .ivcrted only by the direct as.sump- 
tion of it ; and if we aii' not prepared to 
icsmt t<» that extremity, the attempt to 
corieet the most piomiuent abuses by 
the exertion ot om intiiience, seems to 
be the only piactieahle alteinaltve.' 

In another of Mr. Stuart’s miiniteh, 
dated lOtli June 1^21), after alluding to 
a letter from tlic Resident at Hydera- 
bad, conveying the propo-sition that 
the Government should sanction the 
sixty. lac loan, he makes use of the 
following language — 

‘ 'I'lie papers submitted by the Resi- 
dent alfoid no information with respect 
to the rate of interest or other advan- 
tages stipnlafed by the Hon.se, .sons to 
en.alile this Govei’nment to judge how 
far the anaiigement maybe an econo- 
mical and henetieial one for the Nizam’s 
Gmernnient. 

‘ In my miuute of the 10th of Novem- 
ber last, lecouledon the |»roceetliugs of 
the 1st 1)1 January 1820 lollowiiig, 1 ad- 
vanced objections against this Govcin- 
meiit sanctioning a foimer pccuuiaiy 
anangemeiit between the Ni/.uni’.s Go- 
vciiiment .iiul the House of Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co., upon the ground 
of the same defect of informaiion which 
I have remaiKed on the pi-esent occasion. 
'Phe Ro.iid will infer, that I must enter- 
tain objeetions to the present proposition 
ecpi.illv insiirmoiuitable. My objections, 
indeeii, have acqiiiied increased foice 
trom the great and- apparently gmw ing 
extension of .Messi s.WilliaTn Palmer and 
Co.’s pecuniary conctu ns with his High- 
ness' (uivernmeiit. 

I ask whether this can be called an 
irregular opposition If, as has been 
lusinuatod, Mr. Stuart’s object had 
been merely to thwart the Marquis of 
Hustings, it would have been suffleieot 

lor him from liis seat iu Couacil to have 
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ifivei) a vote a^inst the propoaitioo, 
without, as he did, statiog hia grounds 
for opposing it. It was, doubtless, an 
iiiijjortant question. Mr. Stuart had 
fell it to be so, and was anxious to re- 
<or<l lus opinion on the subject. When 
a iliftVrence of opinion prevails, and 

0110 of the parties gives a reason for 
that ditfercnce, it cannot be considered 
olhersMse than as a constitutional op- 
jio«,itu)n, out of which great bouclit 
alivays arises. 

tVith due submission to another hon. 
Proprietor, (Sir C. Forbes,) who on 
Iriiinyspoke last but one in the de- 
bate, I beg leave to oiler an obser- 
vation or two. It would be prcsunip, 
tiions in mo to enter into an argument 
(>u tlie question of the rate of interest 
with a genlleniau ol his experience in 
inalteis of that kiinl \ but I beg to sub- 
mit one ((ucsUon whuh arises out of 
liii oivu statciuent. The hon. Baronet, 

111 emlcavovinug to show that thesixtv - 
lac loan was not a good and beneficial 
liaiiiaition for the House of Palmer 
and (m., jiroduced a paper, and said, 
“ 1 will show vou where thirty-four 
per cent, was gamed in a traiisaitiou 
at Bomhav." But how did he make it 
out } By adding to the. profits eight per 
cent which arose from tlie difference 
of exchange. That is not exactly in- 
terest. [If ear.) I may be wrong, but 
that is my opinion. If you take eight 
from thirty-four, twenty-six is lelt, 
which 1 say was the real amount of 
interest, (s) But there' is likewi!,e 
tliii (litference between the transaction 
alluded to by the hon. Baronet, and 
that ill which the House of Palmer en- 
gaged, that the former w as not a loan, 
as the latter was intended to be. It 
was merely a purchase of money , made 
hy the Ciovernment of Bombay. The 
fjoiermneiit said, “ \Vc want so much 


/.») Mr, Wiisboiongb has .some .Mvill in 
aiithmetic, iiu douln, because it is not 
every nian who can .subtract B fioni ;U, 
•um hiidthe true lemainder. But still, 
even Aw jwwcrs lime their limit, tor he 
lia-s cleaily nut di.scoiercd that 2(> was 
iiioi c tlian 24 ; though men w ho could 
Hot iKifuim the uuuc diliicult opei.itiou 
alxnc uientioned, would easily dctei nnuc 
’nis. 'Hw object of Sir Cliarles Foihcs 
to show tli.it tlie Company it>elf Jiad 
P>ml a Idufer inteiot than that wliich 
fl VI of as exoibiUnt in 

: he had paid fw'enty-four : 
and hy .Mr. Wasburougira nice and ac- 
curate calculation, flic Company p.aid 
twen^-six. Sir Charles’ position is 
hewfore, as well proved as if the latter 
J^tc were ilurty-^i;;, 


money, and we will pay go much fof 
it.” {^{augh.) I believe I am car^ 
rect. (/) Government gave bills for 
tlie money, which were tangible secu- 
rities. It should also bo recollected, 
that this was a transaction fur one year 
only. If, indeed, it had extended over 
a series of years, the rate of interest 
always continuing the same, then, 
indeed, it would have been a fair ob- 
ject of comparison. 1 do not think it 
fair, however, to select a transaction 
which continued for only one year, and 
was entered into under circumstances 
of immediate exigency,— when I be- 
lieve a hostile imwer was advancing on 
Uunibav, and it was likely to lie taken, 
— and apply it as the hon. Baronet has 
done. 1 think that the hon. Baronet 
said that he would not have liked to 
enter into such a transaction as that in 
whicli llie House of Palmer and Co« 
liad engaged; that it was not a bene- 
ficial one, and indeed that it was any 
(lung but tluit. In reference to this 
point, I may beg leave to observe, that 
befure Sir M'llliam Rumbold entered 
into the partnership, he wroU* to his. 
friend, Mr. l)e Fries, at Madras, ask- 
ing bis opinion of the proposed specu- 
lation ; to which Mr. Dc Fries replied 
in the following terms 

* My I)E4R Sir-— I was favoured, 
four d.iys ago, with your letter of the 
(!th ultimo. I .shall vvith pleasure Im- 
pait to you my fiank and Hincerc 
sentimeiits on fhe subject of yourcom- 
muiiicatioii, and witli |K‘rfert unreseiT- 
ediie.s.s, on the same condition that you 
required it of me, namely, that wliatever 
I may say on the subject, it is to be con- 


(/) 'Hie difUdence of (his .speaker is 
instructive. He is a true example of 
the extent to which scepticism may be 
earned. A ditference of exchange, lie’ 
.'Uj'-, is not iiuerest : hc may lie wrong ; 
hut that is lii.s opinion. Admirable mo- 
desty ! Ncitlicr, peihap.s. is a Awii/^in- 
teiest, stiictly considered, but the eight- 
lac bonus on the Hydeiahad Joan, has 
been idwuvs consiJcicd. Again : hi.s 
notions oi buying money by hill.s h so 
new eieii to him-'clf, that lie is not cjuitc 
MHO of its ;uTur:u-y. He ftcfiVecj lie i.s 
coriect; hut he is evidently afraid to 
asFiiiiie It as certain, i he Bombay Go- 
vrniiiieiit gave tvveuty-si.x per cent, in- 
leicst, and goon bills for the principal, 
which was a tangible security : the Hy- 
derabad Government gave eighteen per 
cent, on tuiikahs lor the intereatandprin- 
ciptU, vvith a pioini.se of a bonus, which 
was f never reali/eil ! Mi. VVasbiarongii 
thinks tlu* toriiier a less advftntagoous 
Ixirgaiu than the latU‘v : such w his pro* 
ficieiiey in aiithmetic 
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sMcred entirely confidential, andintend- 
eil only for your own private information 
and guidance. 

‘ Tliere could 1)C no doubt of Mi‘5.sr8. 
W, Palmer and Co. canyiug on a l)cnc- 
ficial tia<lc at Hydeiabad, and 1 believe, 
a.8 far as tbe nature of it \v)il admit, the 
risk not great, compaicd to many other 
branches of irjuie. 1 ha\e had sc\eral 
opportunities, from my inlereoui»e ami 
transiutious with a gentleman of le- 
spcetability and foitnne who had beeti 
long ic«ident at Ilydetabad, to obtain a 
knowledge of the commciee of that eitv, 
and iny candid opinion i', that it yme.in 
be admitted into the Honve ot vViliiam 
Palmer and Co., and allowed at the same 
time to keep and lemain at ( jlcntta in 
yum' present employ, >on ■'honld all 
means accept iMr. John Palmei’s ollei ; 
in whifh cjvnc 1 should advise )ou, in 
order to tender the eoneein benefieial to 
)()U, you ou^'ht to advance a capit.al of 
two to three laes of inpees, foi fiotn my 
knowledge ol the tiansaetions of that 
House at Ihderahad, it will ie<|nvie jonr 
carrying that sum into (lie Finn, to make 
it an object ot advantage to you.’ {u} 

A proposition has been advamed, 
that tiiis (jviestioti should be compro- 
mised by the Court’s agiccing to an- 
other amendment.'! lie lion. Piojniclor 
opposite, (Mr. I>i\oii,} who on the pie- 
svnt occasion has deserted tbi'. side of 
the House, was the first to throw out a 
hint ot this kind. The hon. Propru-t<»r 
compared the original niution and the 
amendineutto the Duke, ol Itiidgewa- 
ter’s canal and the riser Irwell, which 
rail side by sivle to a certain jioint, and 
then diverged. 1 will carry ihe simile 
forther:— If the canal shiinhl he too 
full, the superabundant waters will run 
into the river, whitii Will then iwerllow 
the eouuiry. 

Mr. Dixon. — It is the river whieli 
feeds the canal, and not the canal the 
river. {/AtughUt.) 

IMr. Was1iokoi'(;ii,— I leel I have 
eominitted a mistake, but 1 will get 
out of it. Tliehou. Pr(>prii‘toi says lb.it 
the river feeds the can.il. {OKiitiou ) 
1 am eoiiiing lotlie (juestioii. Wbeibcr 
the canal overfiovvs the river, or the 
liver the canal, in eiiher vasv the eoii- 
se(|uenees vvill be the same. 1 think 
that wheibev tbc luiginal question or 

(m) 'riiis letter luis no lefeieiiee what- 
ever to tile loan in ipie^tiuii, nor to aiiv 
other loan ; but to apiotit to be made 
on Iransaetion.s of cum men e ainltv.vde. 
iMi. \\ asborough eiibci did not vead, or 
could not have uiidcr.stoud the uieaniiig 
of tlie document produced by him as 
)ti'oof vd a fact to wbleh it bus nut even 
the n’tost di'taiit uUjisioii 1 


the motion be carried, in either cote 
no reflection will be cast on the Afar- 
quis of Hastings ; and 1 think 1 cau 
show grounds for that opinion. Thaukg 
were voted to his lordship by the 
Court of Directors on the 1 8th May 
1820, and by the Court of Proprietors 
on the 2yth May 1822. 

The CtiAiRMAN.—I beg to inform the 
hon. Proprietor tliat both the votes 
took place in 11^22. 

Mr. WA.siiOKorGti.— That makes the 
better for my argument. The first 
coudemnatoiy despatch addressed to 
Ills Lordsliip by the Court of Directors, 
was written on the 4th May 1820, 
which was two years before they voted 
him their tlianks. Then what deduc- 
tion <lo 1 draw from this Why, that 
the Iransactioii to which the despatches 
refer, was considered by the Court’ of 
Directors as an insulated afi'air staiui- 
iiig out ol the general course of his 
Lordship’s administration, upon which 
they iiad bestowed their praise. The 
vote of thanks having passed, the 
trauiactioiis at Hyderaliad cannot be 
brought forward as matter of accusa- 
tion against liis J.ordship. But though 
It was Hot proposed to foul'd any charge 
.igauist the M.irquisol Hastings with 
respiH t to these transaciious, they 
suie!> might be alleged, as a proof 
tliat his Lordsliip had nut, in every 
paitieidarol Iiis (i<liniiiistration, l>een 
gnirled by that .sound policy width 
ehuracterized it as a whole. If we 
shall lay down the position that, he- 
cause a man's conduct is meritorious 
geneially, he should not be censured 
upon any puilienlar point, this Court, 
and the Court ol Directors, would he 
deprived of the imwer of duly appre- 
( laliiig the acts of their servants ; and 
the rewards which were bestowed with - 
outdiscrindnation were not those whirli 
an lionouiaMe ni.iii would he desirous 
to n’ocive. [Itfur.) 

1 will lonsider the (ransactions to 
which the desp.'vtches refer, and inake 
a few observations upon them. The 
first transaction is the establishment of 
the House. Mr, W. Palmer gyc’ to 
Bengal to ohuiu leave to form ireoiu- 
merci.tl establishivkout at Hyderalvad, 
lor the purpose, as be Ktatcvl, of carry- 
ing on banking Iniiiness, and to en- 
gage 111 the pill chaic of timber in the 
forests of the CotlavCry for .ship-bnild- 
ing. 'Hieso objects appeared on the 
face of them to be very proper, and 
the Govenmicut granted ibe license • 
and the Court of Di^ector^, upon being 
informed of w hat had been done, sanc- 
tioned it with tlieir approbation. Two 
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years afterward& they apply to the Go- 
i eminent, and for hat? To be ab- 
solved from the consequences of their 
wroiur-doin? for two years. During 
the two \ ears the House had been esta- 
blidieil, tliby had not only been lending 
inoiicv to a Native Prince, in contra- 
%t‘i»tion of a positive act of Parliament ; 
Imt had also been taking a higher rate 
of interest than was allowed by law. (i>) 
The question of interest has been a 
great deal agitated. I do not know 
whether it be customary to take such 
a high rate of interest in India, but I 
do not think it very proper. Jn con- 
st(|iieiicc of a variety of transactions 
with Native Princes, which led to dis- 
astrous consequences, an act of Par- 
haiiKMit was passed, by which the 
amount of interest to be taken was 
restricted to 12 per cent. Pros isioiis of 
that act were subsequently made to ex- 
tend to the provinces, without, liow- 
ewr, dissolving the bargains which 
had been contracted previou>, to its 
eiidctinent. 1 will here alkule to a 
point which has not yet, 1 believe, 
i»een touched upon in tiie cmii-.e of 
tins ijehute. Tlie law of India is \crv 
)'!irln nlar with respect to tlie mode of 
obtaining redress against partu-s who 
«'Uga;;e 111 illegal ti aiisactions of this 
nature. If Mr. W. Palmer had been 
burn in wedlock, tiie law might base 
something like a hold on him; hut if 
not, lie and the whole of his partners 
tonid set tlie law of India at jletiaiicc. 
I do not make the asseitum fiom any 
knowledge of my own. If I am wrong, 
1 am misled by what is coniaiiied in 
tliN hook. The ease was submitted to 
Mr. I’ergiisson, the Advocate-General, 
and his opinion is contained in the fol- 
lowing letter . 

lo tiroiuiK SwixroN, Ksq., .‘secretary 
to llio Govei iinienr. 

‘^iR— -1. In u'p 4 to jour letter of the 
•m iiiNt., I ha\e the honour to state, foi 
the piuiMi^c of being snbiiiitted to the 
Ihght Honourable the (buenior-Geiiei al 
III (oiiiicil, that llriti.sli-lM>iii .subjects 
"funding agaimt tlie pro\i«ioii of the 
-'ft .Vth Geo. HI., cap. I ti, see. ul- 
t KMigh tlie ofTeiu e lie com mitt cd out of 
the Conipaiiy's territories, timl by per- 
M'tis lesidiiig out of those toriitories, 


'' III this they h;ul the cxiunplc of 
thi- Company loju.stifj them, as well as 
til;' miu<;r.sal j.iactico of all India, lie- 
''iiles which, it is hfill matter ot doidit 
'MictiHT ail) rate of interest, he it c\ci 
high, is coiitv^ lo law in India 
"cvund the limits of the Comnaiiy’s tcr- 
riiorlfs. * •' 


may be prosecuted in his Majesty’s 
Courts in India, when they can be made 
anienable to the process of such Courts. 
There might, of course, he difllciillles iu 
procuring the attendance of witucsses to 
jirove the offence, our Courts haCing no 
pow'er to compel the attendance of wit- 
iie.s.se.s residing in a foreign territory. 

2. I am of opinion, that the iiii.sde- 
moanonr in oiiestion, namely, lending 
money, and taaing a higher rate of inte- 
rest than twelve per cent, per aimum, 
whether to individuals or to Native 
Piiiiees, cannot be eoiisideicd an offence 
of that heinous dcsciiption, whieli, ae- 
eorduig to the usages of ICiiiope, or the 
general |)niiciples of public law, would 
justify the Hriti.sh Goicrnmeiit in apply- 
ing to the Goveninietit of the foreign 
.state ill which tlie offence had been 
(“oniniittcil, to seize and .surrender up 
the ort(‘iidci.s. 

3. 'I’lie terms, “ subjcct'i of his Ma- 
csty in the East-Iiulics,” as construed 
)v tlie Siipienie ('omt, are held to in- 
clude, not only his Majc.sty’s Fairopeaii 
subjects, but all persons, sons of Kritisli 
fathcis, 1)01 u in wedlock in tlie Eiwt- 
Iiulic.s, without icgaid to the desciiption 
oi couiitij ot the mother; but persons 
1)01 n out ot wedlock, although the sou.s 
of Ibilish f.itliers, and boni within the 
Comjiain’s tcnitoiies, have Ih'I'u held 
not to he iiieliide.l within the tciiiis 
“ 111 iti.sli subjects,*’ or “ .suli.iects of his 
Majestt,” which ai<‘ used mdifreicntly 
tlirbiighoiit the Acts of I’ailiamcnf. 

4. With icspctt to the liability of 
coiiMtrv-born ji.utnci'.s of a mercantile or 
banking-house to pimishuieiit, forcoii- 
tiuiciiiiig the statutes referied to. and 
on which the law anthoiitics at lioine 
appear to be donbifiil, 1 am decidedly of 
oiuiiioii, that pcrsoll^ of that desciiption 
aie not li.ihle to piosecutioii or punish- 
ment for au\ such .Sets. 

I ha\e, (Sir. 

fSigaedj H. C. Knura ^soN, 
Ailiocate-Gciieial. 

I'ort-Wdliaiii, Oct. l.t, IHJik 

In the course* ol the iin esligalion of 
then* transactions, Mr. I’alnicr set up 
this plea Ho said, “ I am a subject 
of the NMam, and )ou lannot tourli 
me ” 1 am borne out in stating the 

fact, by a paragraph in a ielti'r from 
the Kesident at Hj dorabnd, to be found 
ill page 2 Id of the Papers, which is as 
follows • — 

‘ 1 understand fioiii good authority, 
that .Mr W. Palmer, in fonvarding the 
.Mini.stci’s Icttci.s, |>reteiidi'<l that he did 
so as a siiiijcct of tile Ni/am’s (loieiii- 
iiKMit, bouiul (o attciifl to ll.s whiles. 
'Phis pliM was di-ingeinioiis, and might 
be termed ungiatcrid, as throwiiit' off, 
for an unwoi tliv purpose, the sovereignty 
of the Hritisfi OoverniuLUt, lo w hich he 
(»w(*s c\«'i\ tiling.’ 
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I think that extract e^tahlishes my 
assertion. I maintain, therefore, that 
fvith respect to this and other circum- 
stances, there iias heen much chica- 
nery on the ])artof the House of Palmer 
and (Jo. The Government was not 
cognizant of ihe pecHiliar situation in 
which he was placed by the laws of 
India. Mr. Palmer argued thus : “ 1 
will obtain the soj)portot British indu- 
ence in our transactions with Native 
PrinctH, but when the day of reckon- 
ing slndl come, I can be the scape- 
goat for the House; I will set the Bri- 
tish Government at deliance; J was 
not born in wedlock ; 1 am a subject 
of the Nizam, and let them touch me 
if they dare.” VVlien we come to the 
consideration of the sixty-lac loan, 1 
must coidcjis that there are some cir- 
cumstances connected with that tran- 
saction, which do appear to me capable 
of being brought to bear upon this im- 
portant question. 1 do not know whe- 
ther or not I am entitled to quote from 
a book, which professes to bo a sum- 
mary of the Marquis of Hastings’s ad- 
numstratiou in India. {Cries of J/enr.) 

If I am so entitled I will. But before 
1 do that, I will road an extract Irom 
one of bis J.ordsbip’s minutes. We all 
know the connexion which subsi-.ted 
between his Lordship and .Sir W. Hum- 
bold, and I think he was right in en- 
deavouring to do him all the henetit 
that he could fairly do; hut when it 
became a question between his priv.atc 
inclination to do good, and his public 
duty to be performed, I think heshouhl 
have shown more (iriimess. If I were 
to sum up his character 111 a few words, 

I think those used with referonce to 
( 'hund(M) Lidl lit these Papers wouhihe 
very pat il applied to his Lordship, 
viz. “ that bin uriMite x irtues were the 
worst part of bis eharaeter.” 'I’he in- 
terpretatiun wbieh I put upon that 
phrase is this: That he knew what 
wan right to lie done, but bad not eon- 
rage to do it; that be was ni tact too 
guod-tuuperedaiidobliginginfullowing 
the wishes of othei'H. Here is a minute 
ill his Lordship’s own Imiidwnting, iii 
which he states that he eaiinot do Ins 
duty as (.’overuor-Geuernl — and why 
Because of his connexion with hir W. 
Kiimbold. In one ot his Lorddiip’s 
inimites, dated 17tli June, 1820, is the 
following passage : — 

* 'I hat the loan lunst be adiantancoiis 
to theHoiise of Puhner luid t o., can- 
not be questionable, as othetwiso they 
would haie no inducement to listen to 
the applications ot the Minister. A per- 
son, in w’hoi' I hike a u'l y liicl) con- 
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cem, from bis having ihArrled a Mrd of 
mine, brought tip nearly w if she had 
lieen my daughter, is a iwrtner in that 
House. The degree in which his intr- 
rest is engaged in the proposed transar- 
tion, might, without my being conscious 
of the bias, warp niy judgment. 1 shall, 
therefore, forbear taking part in the de- 
cision of Council ; but it is incunibcBton 
me to define some inadvertencies which 
iiiust attend it.' 

Hail his Lordship stopped there—. 
had he withdrawn from the Council, 
and taken no share in the proceeding 
from the amiable motive which he 
stated, he would have been free from 
all imputation ; but he was greatly to 
blame in afterwards abandoning hU 
residution ami returning to the Coun- 
cil. The account which his Lordship 
gives of the motives which induced 
him to adopt the latter course of pro- 
ceeding, appears to me to be, not so 
much a defence of an art which he 
thought rigid, a.s the best excuse that 
could be made for an act wliicli he 
knew to be wrong. I find this account 
at the conclusion of his Lordship’s mi- 
niitc of tlie 14lh July 1820, in the fol- 
lowing words 

‘ A« the matter now stands, I am in a 
dilcrnm.i Killier I must abandon the 
pi iucijde which 1 at the outset adopted, 
of non-intcrlcieiKT, or I must leave Ra- 
jah Clmndoo l.oll to feci himself de.scrU'd 
in the fii“st ha/,arilous .step taken by him, 
through compliaiicc with the inatigatioii 
of tlii.s (iovci miieiit, Hi.s now forhear- 
iiig (ocairi into effect those reductions 
w'iiich lie liiul aiinoiuiced, would lie a 
tiimiqili to hi.s povverlul adiernaiie«, ot 
'viicli mischievous conscijiieiicc, that I 
should 1)0 hopeU>« of hriiiging about any 
rcloiin ill the auniiiiistiatimi, 

imh-xs by lue.iMirc'', on oui pait, bcaiing 
an (xlious chill aetcr of violence. I caii- 
iint hesitate in my choice. I inustic- 
nact iiij prot'esvion, acknowdedgiiig that 
) w’as wiong, in ever letting a personal 
coii'-ideiatioii indiiec me to withdraw 
myself from any part of my public duty.’ 

I take this to lie an evidence that his 
lairdship sacrificed bis public duty on 
that occasion. TIic sixty-lac loau was 
negotiated at CJalciUta in 1820. I do 
not recollect on what day the requisi- 
tion was made, butan interval of thirty 
days took idace between the requUi- 
tiitn, and the granting of the loan. If 
n messenger had been employed m the 
intenal to go between (Jaleutta and 
Hyderabad, iro coinmunicatioii could 
have taken place. The opinion of the 
Advocnte-C^cuerol was taiken on the 
quoslion of lending the money oulof the 
treaMiry, and he decided against the le- 
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.ralitv of it. The question then is, what 
wa*. tlje situation of the moucymarket 
„l ( aUuita at the time ? The Marquis 
of llasliugs, in his ‘ Summary,’ states, 
that on the liHh Apnl 1821, only a 
\car alter the loan was contracted, the 
cash m the Company’s treasury cx- 
iTfdOvi all its debts. In 1814, a loan 
t>as contracted for the liovernmeut at 
tiu' rate of ten per cent., and another 
at i.iv per cent. I have a rif?ht to as- 
sume that the Company’s pecuniary 
atl.urs went on nnprovinj^ from that 
period up to 1821. The Nepaul war, I 
adiint, was the source of j^reat ex- 
licnse, and here I also admit the preat 
and eminent qualities which the noble 
Miiniuis displayed, not only with rc- 
q»cct to that transaction, but throuc^h- 
uut Ins whole aduiinistratiou, for 
ahull he is fairly entitled to every 
ciedit. But to tome hack to this loan 
tnuisaction. — If a simple man, like 
iiO'cll, were to ask the hon. llaronet 
(Mr ( . I'orhes) to lend me sixty-lacs 
ot lupees, and if he were to consent to 
do so, would I not look at the money- 
market, and see tliat the terms were 
nut cMirhitant. in my opinion, it would 
lia\e luen winciii tiie (ioveriior-Ciene- 
r.il to lia\e lent nioiiev Irotn the trea- 
Mii\ to relieve the Nr/.am from hii 
dilluulties. In cases of cmerj'ency, 
and where the interests of the empire 
Wire concerned, the Governor-tiencral 
had a ravte-blatK he to supersede any 
Alt (>1 J’arliament. ’I’lie lelief of the 
Ni/nm was a laudable object, niid one 
w tilth concerned the interest ol the 
< onijiany ; and, therefore, ho would 
have been justified in Icndiii" money 
from the treasury at not nearly so higli 
a rate ot interest as that winch the 
Ni/.iiii paid to the House of Palmer 
and ( o. X) This loan is a >ery com- 
plitiittd transaction. If a merchant 
Roes upon 'Change here for a loan, he 
pavs more or less, accoiding to the va- 
lue of the seiunty whiih he can jri'e. 
I he trunsaction is an open one. lint 
here, Messrs. I'almcr and (Jo, are to 
adiaute sixty rupees, (“ Si.r/t/ hies o/ 
rupees.") (jhi sixU hies Is It ‘i'hat 


'Pliis is curious locic, indeed. B 
e^u.«c 111 acajic of imimiiciit dancu.k 
tlie state, a (Joveinor (ieneial niaj di 
letMrd an Act of Parliament on his ov 
ji '•pon^ihility . there/o) Mr. \Vf 

'•oroueh, he may do so when the i 
II RvMs of the Company arc conceriu 
those who nrf(C, a.s a cliarifc agait 
calmer and Co., that they have disi 
canledan Act of Parliament, now iiupii 
to tlie Hovenior-ticucial,lK*vau 
did Not do so, 


shows my ignorance. (y) {.4 kmgk.) 

They ask permission to do this from 
the (Jovernment, and the Government 
naturally asks what they were to 
by the transaction, to which they reply 
that they would not tcll.(£) If a man 
wanted to raise money on an estate in 
Wales, or on houses in London, would 
not the amount of interest be the first 
point to be decided, and then the deeds 
and conveyances would be submitted 
to lawyers, and if the security were 
found to be {?oih1, the money would be 
lent ? Unt, in the loan to the Nizam, 
tlic amount of profit was kept a se- 
cret, as well as the time it was to lie 
paid off. The late Resident at Hyde- 
rabad, Mr. Russell, in the course of 
his powerful, able, and I will say, ele- 
gant speech, said that it was to lie paid 
off 111 twelve years 4 

Mr. Rosskli..— 1 lx‘g pardon for in- 
to rrnptinjc the hon. Proprietor, but I 
am not aware of haviiip ever said so, 
I do not recollect it, and I apprehend 
that 1 could not, because it is not the 
fact. 

Mr. WvsBonoi (. 11 . — 1 beg pardon 
for having mi'-undervtooil the hon. Pro- 
jirietor • I thought he had said so. I 
think the niuniicr in which the license 
to raise the money was grunted, is ex- 
tremely loose and iiuhdinite. 1 feel 
bound, however, to state, that what- 
ever may have been the unfairness 
snhseqnently to the granting of the 
license, I think nothing is more evi- 
dent than that at the time his Lordship 
sanctioned the sixlv-lac loan, however 
wrong he might he m judgment, ho 
was actuated by the best motives. 
AVbctber his ].(ordsbip was imposed on 
1 cannot s.iy ; butcorlaiiily his motives 
a}>pcur to have been correct. Hu states 
that the license was to be granted for 
the purpose ol relieving tlic Nizam's 
necessities. That was a good object. 
It certainly a|>|)cars from this blue 
book, that there had been previous pc- 


(v) NotliiiUf more was wanting to do 
this ill, in had beiii said before; but Mr. 
^Va'‘l)olougll ha.s, at Ica-'t, the virtue of 
ItaiikiicKs. 

lij The) never were asked the pre- 
cise terms, nor did they ever lefuge to 
name thciu. It was the ignorance of 
the iicngal (mveinniciit and tlicir Ac- 
countaiit-Heiier.il that led to all the luis- 
cojicejitKins on tin << subject, Kvci) hou«e 
of b^l^inc•'<s ill ('alcutta knevv the rale of 
interest paid and received hythem, .os 
well as by the Natives, at Hyderabadand 
other cities of the Interior of India. The 
memliers of the Goveriiniciit alone were 
ignorant of these notorious fact'<. 
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cuniary transactions l)etween theHousc the loan, in which I think his Lo, 
of Palraer and Co. and the Nizam, and ship s good nature was greaily impo^ 
thatoneof the objects of the loan was to upon. {Jlau^h.) J think 1 am doii 

pavoffsomeunbalanccdaccounts.Iftliat grent justice to tlie Marquis in putii, 

fact had been known to his Lordship, the transaction on the best possik 
it ini^rht have excited his suspicion, footing for him. I am not desirous 
but if was not ; and the objects for detraciing- from the merit of the Ma 
Hiiicli the loan was stated to ho raised, qiiis of Haf^tiugs, and / think ilmtb 
appeared proper. It a/)peai> fiotn Sir stati.o ought to stand in a niche ofthi 
William liumbold^ own confession, room. His Lordship certainly had thi 
in his letter to the ( hainnan, that the good fortune to he seconded not onl\ 
debt due to the House was twenty- five by the best civil servants, but hy the 
lacs of rupees ; and he says : “ This, best military olHcers that this country 
therefore, was the sum due by the ever produced ; but he is entitled toall 
Minister lo the House wJien the opera- the credit of the successful fransaaioiis 
tion of the loan began, and not a sin- which took place under bis adiniiiistra- 


gle rupee was unsunclioned halance." 
When the ainount of bonus wa'. like- 
wise deducted, there remained only 
twenty-six lacs of rnjiees to be pairl lo 
the Nizarn. With respect to the in- 
terest, there appears to have been 
.sometliinjf like deception pr.ictiscd. In 
makitiff up the accounts, the first item 
after tlie balance is the credit wiiich 
the House chives tlieinscUes fora bonus 
of cijfht lacs of rujiees. yCna of Xo, 
710 .) 1 shouhl be s»)rry to state any 

thins whicli is not borne out by huts. 

1 refrrto pafje (ihl, w bore the followinij 
item is to lie fouiul : 

“ To llajali C’liuudoo I.oll, roinpcu.sa- 
tion on loan and premium on interest 
reduced, Its. W)(»,0(;0.” 

Mr. Ri'ssrii —I lies leave to state 
that the House de/nt, and do not rredit 
themselves with that sum. It is outlie 
debtor side of the aMouut. 

Mr. WAS>B()iiot-c,ii — 'riiey debit him 
witli it, and credit themselves. 1 oiler, 
with g;reat delereiiee to the Court, all 
my observations on ihese Papers, and 
1 would uot tliiiik of settiuij up my 
opinion agaiii-t tliat ot a (ieuileman 
whose itrlormaiMwi and experieuee in 
these matters i-. soe\leusive.(o) I think 
the (.’onijniny e\bibite«l a "leatdeal ot 
• sliutfliiif^ about the iwtere>t ; and I 
think that when tlu* House wished to 
set tiieinselves uj> as the reducers ot 
the rate of interest in lude\, these eir- 
cumstanees take Iroiw them all credit 
on that score. [Mr. hianuiid a^lod, 
uhat circunistanrci ’) 1 will read 

another short extiaet from lus I.onl- 
.shiji's defence of his adiiiinistralion, 
which iiears upmi this trans.iction ot 

(rt) This is aliaiidoniiu: .dl tin' points 
ill coiiteiition. .Mr. Rn.v''ell h.ulatie.idy 
Hiven ills opinions on the othei side; 
and if Mr \Va.sboioini;h wpujd iiotieiituie 
to set up his opinions aifaUist them, toi 
what jiurpose w.is lie speaking hut to 
waste tlic time of the Couit ? 


fio/i ; for jf be had g’ood machines, he 
was entiiJcd to praise for puttiiig^tliem 
in motion. {Heir, hear.) 'J’he noble 
Marquis, iii Jiis “Summary," s^ys, 
that ill his jmssasfC up the Langes he 
was met liy Saadut-Ali, the Sovereign 
Oude, who pressed him to take eight 
lacs of nipees as a gift, which Ins 
Lonldiip refused, but accepted them 
as a loan. 1 am uot called upon to 
give ail o|imiim as to whetluT it was 
Judicious or not lor a Lo\ernor-(iencral 
to contract a loan with a Natise Prince. 

1 will leave that (|uestion to be decided 
by pi rsons who liave better opportuni- 
ties of judging of tlie policy of the mea- 
sure. His LonMiip luilher states, that 
eight lacs more were added to the loan, 
ami the rate of iiitere -t naiil was siv 
percent. \Vhen we find the (io\ernor- 
Leiieral, aliout to enter on a war, 
could borrow money at six per cciit , I 
am entitled to say, that the credit of 
the liengal (Jovernment was such as 
to enable it to borrow money at the 
same rate in time of pence, and at that 
rate they might ha^e lent money to 
the Ni/nin. 

Sir ( . I'OUBr.s.— That was a volun- 
tarv loan. 

Sir. W ASBoitocGii. — True, it wfls a 
\nlmitar\ loan ; but I cannot imagine 
that that circumstance would make 
siuh nil important dillerence in the 
rate of interest. The rate of interest 
depends on the credit of the person 
borrowing, 'i'hehon. Hart., I have no 
doubt, Would get money at two and a 
half ])or cent., wliilst 1 should have to 
pay ten for it. '1 he question of interest, 
1 say , di jicnds entirely on tlie security 
given. ^A) [iMUgltler) IseethntLcu- 
tlemeii are geitingat nio that way, but 


[h] Hero is an admission of all that is 
asked ; for this simple fact must at la^l 
.settle the whole question about exoihi- 
tant inteiest, though it should be de- 
bated for y cals'. 
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1 do not care. (A laugli.) A Gentleman 
«ho ought tube much better arqiiinnted 
with these subjects than I, «ays, that 
I inonev i>. worth whatever it will bring. 
jSIj {irincipio is, that if any bcnetii was 
to be obtahied, it sliould be by the 
l>or/o\\er, ami not by tlie person who 
ha- the inone^ Ijing iMle in ln\ 
pocket (r) lint in the e.ise of tlii^ 
Joan there was no roni/wfifion, and, 
tijcre/bre, .^/e-srs. J*.dmer and Co. 
were enaf/ied to in.ike fheir own term',. 
Was not that sn/fieient to make a 
great dihe.vueo in the rate of interest ^ 

11 I n ere to get the eomj'h te I'ontrol 
of the nioiKW -market here, I loiild 
make v>Iiat terms 1 j»Ie.ised ; and that 
this wa. the CMse with res))eet to 
llcs-r^ Palmer, is elearn j>ro\e(l h^ an 
fstract fi'om the Manjuis ol Hastings’ 
ifltei to Sir William Kiimbold : 


f say, that that passage justifies mv 
remarks. 1 ask yon, as merchants o’f 
London, whether this was a fair use of 
Ins Lordship’s authority ? He here 
said to a person connected with him 
b) marriage, that he would do so and 
so; that he would give the House the 
weight and s.anction of bis name, in 
Older t) enahle him to .sjiec nlute (e) 
i/is Lordship knew that the House, at 
the time they , took .Sir KniiiWif 
into partnership, reckoned upon hisr 
in/hiene<‘ with the (mi ernor-GeneraJ ; 
and this he calls “a fair and honei>t 
cah Illation." 

It Is not neees'.ar^. Sir, for me to 
aigiie on the ipiestion of eorrnptioii. 
All I will now contend for is, that the 
iiohle Alarqnis has been imposed upon 
In repie-eiitatioiis of the necessities of 
the .\i/am’s (inveriimeiit ; and, were 


‘ .Mrni.MtSiK W'li i.iaw —'Phe account 
\ HI Iiaie mvcii of tlie Mou-e ot P.diuei 
.ukK o.at ll\(h lalrul, i> leij laionialde, 
.111(1 ccitaiiil) (he detail- jiistltv join in- 
• liiiatioii toi' coimt to tint eiti, ni older 
*^(i iii'(H'Ct the hooks. I enclose ^o^ a 
Icttd to the Hesideiit, louehed in teiiiis 
which will ensure to nm his attentions 
.iihI iiio'-l earnest good otliefs. 1 he 
|.,iti‘iiei' s|)e( iilatc', that ion beirnroiie ot 
Oil Klim will iiitc u'‘ t me in the w'elt.iie 
oi the 1 loii-e, to a (lcgn‘e which m.i\ he 
iiiitcnalK heac lie lal to tiiem . it is a t. nr 
ai'd hone-t ealeukitiou. Klu' .inioimt ot 
.1 Uaiita','e wliieli the counlenanee ot (jo- 
\i 1 imeiit ma\ bestow must he miteitaiii, 
a- 1 aiijiKheiel it would Ilow (Uimijully 
iioiii tiu' ojuiium the Native's would eii 
in Lull ot the’ le-peet likely to he paid In 
till (I own (loeeimncnt to an est.ihlish- 


I disposed, 1 might show that the par- 
ties who iiiJide this representation wero 
anxious to etfect tlie contract for the 
lemn, in oreler to pay theinsebes their 
former balances ^/) Tlie noble Mar- 
quis ga^e his iisscnt to the proceedings 
— 1 do nut say that he was aw are of the 
full jnteiitioiis of the parties to the 
loan, — but he dill give his sanction to 
the House ot Palmer and Co. to enter 
into transactions which ought never to 
haNc had existence. Was this, I will 
ask, such conduct as belittcd the 
(iineriioi -Geneial of India? That is 
the epiestion which ought to be con- 
sidcied by the (’onrt. Another point 
which ha-, made a great impressmn on 
my mind, is, that Sir \V. Rumbold, 
lowing inariiod the ward of the nohle* 


leciit kiiow'U to .stand well in the taiom 
111 the Supreme .Xutlim it\ lime. Perhaps 
a iiiuie (livtiiict hcnetit iiia\ atti'iid the' 
luiii, liuni the e'oiiseipuMitdiscmn'Uee'- 
iiL :,t til ( uiiijietiiiuM wnli nou, h\ aii} 
uthi i I’.iitisli pai tm i.-lnp, to wlm'li a 
'■nuiki, 1 p’.ule--cd -■aiietion would not 
l'< ,'iaiiu d ’ f/i 


.Marepiis, hy whom lie acquired very 
e onside'rahle projiert) .which was rested 
in trustees, applies to him (the Mar- 
quis', to know whether he might use: 
tlie tiust-moiiew in hts partnership 
lrau-.a('tions witli Palmer and Co. 'fhe 
Maiejuis ot Hastings, in liis letter of 


III loan-, .1- well .w pmi'hase and 
'•d.'. thcic .i!i' alwa'- htn paitii'- to he 
keiKiViti'd— the k'ndi'i' and ‘I'llei h\ hm 
I'lofif, auil tlie hoMowei and hiwer h\ 
ihe iisr h,. niakes ot the mom'V eu goods. 
A t).m-u thin in wliieli the hi'iiefit is all 
• 11 oil" Mile, is geiieralK aimiijiist om*. 

• '/' 'I’lie <h-ingeimoUMiess, not to say 
di-lioue'si> , ot Mojijmig shoit at this 
W'lid. when only thiee lines remam to 
< ''inpUie the letter, and thoe Mich as to 
il anentiieh eiif 1 cu-nt iiuaning liom 
that .wMMned h) the sjn-aker — i.s iii- 
toii'i .ih e, , 111(1 de>eiu'S the scw'iest eeii- 
t*‘Jble' 1,01 d continued to .say ; 
‘‘ It is on the gieniiul of hCfvkr to the 
A '*.'0/1, at the ref/'/cir/ of our Resident, 
thit I ha.-e consented tn let the good 
Oiiental lleialdj IVf. a. 


r//.v//(''.v of (loieinment for this establisli- 
ment lie siirnilieel. No nfw’ rsTAnrisn- 
wi \ I con I) II K SUCH A pi.rA.’’ Hcte 
1 - the whole eliie to the traiifiactioii, 
winch makes it at one-e hononmhle and 
infi'lligilde; yet these few lines are 
.iloue omitted' No volunUrvconlessioni 
which .Ml. VVashoiongh may m.ike of hi.i 
i'jiiiiiance, will explain away a gaibling 
like this. . 

(/’■' A more ahoniin aide perversion than 
this, of the plain facln of the cicse; from 
the ii true and simple meaning, we never 
had the shame to witnc'-s.^ 

(/' Kveii sniijmsing this to be tnie, 
wliat'more laueUWe or honest than any 
man dcMiing the debts m h Is books to 
be cleared off? 

O 
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November 20, 1814, answers in the him. He has been Gov. -General ^ 
negative, and gives it as his opinion, Commander-in^Chief for several yean 
that the trust-money could be laid out and he discharged the duties of those 
in no other way than in the purchase high stations nobly. I sfnak of the 
of Government securities. The hon. general course of bis admiaistratioa ; 
Hart, pressed on the attention of the out at the time the vote of the Court 
noble Marquis, that the transactions of Proprietors was agreed to, approviup 
with the House would be extremely of his general conduct, these transac- 
lucrativc, and he proposed borrowing tions were not known to the extent with 
the sum which he was to advance for which we are now acquainted with 


his share in the Finn. The Marquis, 
in his reply, says ; 

< You talk of borrowing the sum 
which you are to advance for a share in 
the Firm. How can you do that without 
security to pledge ? Your own iiiotu y 
cannot be made that security, because 
that would be to subject it to the very' 
risk which Sir K. Hast regaided as il- 
legal.' 

It appears, however, that Sir W, 
Rumliuld did borrow the money, and at 
twc'lve per cent., which is the liigliest 
rate of interest allowed by law ; and it 
may he presumed that he would not 
have borrowed at such a rate if he <lid 
not believe that he was likely to make 
a great deal more by the business of 
the Firm of Palmer and Co.(g-) Sir 
Kdward Kast, as 1 have just stated, had 
given his opinion to the (Jovernor- 
General, that such an application of the 
money ol his former wanl wouhl not 
be legal. If the noble Marquis knew 
this, us the trustee for Lady Kumhoid, 
bow, I will ask, could he be ignorant 
of it asdovornor-Ciciieral } {Lan^hirr,) 

I feel obliged to the Court lor the 
patient attention winch it has grante«l 
tne ; and the best return I can make 
for it will he, to shorten the few' obsu- 
vatious whicti I have still to make. It 
appears to me, sir, that by agreeing to 
the amendment, we shall not reticct 
on the cumluet of the lMai'(|iiis of 
Hastings, nor expunge liom the records 
of the C\)Uit those •Icservodly high 
praises which have been bestowed upon 

(g) PerliapvS Mr. Wa.shurougirs igno- 
rance of Indian aftaiis niay pieveut his 
knowing, that the India Oonip.ui} bor- 
row money at three and four pei cent., 
and by employing it in theii nioiiopolies 
of opium, salt, tea, and oihet commodi- 
ties, make, in cveiy m.staiice, more than 
100 per cent of piofit on each, and iii- 
crea.se the pi ice of the commodities 
thcm6elve.s by thc.se iuoii(>|H>lie9 .some- 
times as high ns 1000 per rent ahoie the 
natural cost of production I 'lliis Is the 
moderation of the men who now con- 
demn others for borrowing on good 
seemity at twelve percent., and lending 
it at eighteen on a security which pioves 
to be utterly w'ortliless ! 


them. I will ask any hon. Proprietor, 
does be doubt the iuforraalion contain- 
ed in the large blue hook which has 
been laid before the Court? If there 
be any reason to believe that the indi- 
viduals who supplied the documents 
contained in that book, have given 
AVTong information, calculated to mis- 
lead the Company, then, of course, 
no proceedings of any kind can be 
founded on them ; hut if the book is 
unimpeached and unimpeachable, (and 
that It IS unimpeachable I am disposed 
to contend, for I cannot bring myself 
to believe that any man. much less a 
man of the high character which Sir 
('. Metcalfe has hitherto sustained, 
could be so lost to honour as to supply 
documents which he knew to he false ;) 
hut 1 repeat, if the documents before 
us are correct, we can come to no 
other conclusion than that which Las 
been very properly stated in the amend- 
ment. 

'J here is one remark which 1 would 
make on the subject of pecuniary tran- 
s.u'tions with Native Princes. It is well 
known that such transactions by Bri- 
tish subjects arc ever ohjeotionahle.oii 
account of the subsequent trouble and 
cmbarrassincut which they create to 
the C ompany at home, a.s aacII as to 
the Clovcrnmeut abroad. It Avas only 
the other day, that the report of the 
Rajah of Taiijorc’s affairs was present- 
ed to the House of Commons. 'I he 
reports on the suliject of the Nabob el 
Arcot’s affairs, haAca^eady amounted 
to scAciity-ninc, and in all probability 
Avill amount to seventy-nine more, be- 
fore the AAhole are brought to a con- 
elusion. These complicated proceed' 
ings arose fiom the disposition of the 
Native GoAeriuiicuts to raise money at 
any rate, and by any inemis. To re- 
medy or pi event such evils in future, 
an Act was passed iii the ;year 1773, tu 
prevent the taking of a higher rate ot 
interest, in any money transactions)® 
India, than twelve per cent.; aud i® 
the year 1797, in which all pecuniary 
transactioUvS betAveen British su 
*jects and Native Princes in lndia> 
were declared illegal, at any rat* ? 
iuterest, unless with the sanction, i“ 
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writing, of the Governor-General it 
Counci/, subject, of course to the sub- 
sequent approval or rejection of the 
Court here at home. For we are here 
as the House of Commons, having- the 
general superintendence of the public 
affairs (»f the Company. Now, I will 
ask whether, if such interests are 
ille-'-al, and if such transactions are to 
be countenanced only in cases of ur- 
gent necessity, is it right that they 
should he allowed to continue without 
check or control? (Ouestion.) An hon. 
Pn>prictor has said, that tliis would he 
atteiidt'd v\\th dilhculty; but stdl it 
ought to 1 k’ attempted It is of im- 
portance sufficient to engage the most 
serious consideration of the Court, and 
e\erv means should he resorted to, to 
nut It dovMi. It has been «aul, as 1 
ha^e before remarked, that the amend- 
ment ^^ill imidieate the Manjuis of 
Hastings 1 deny that it will. Poste- 
rit\, in lears to* come, will judge of 
the results of the noble Maniuis’s go- 
urnuu'iit in India. Tliev cannot he 
affected by the iireseut \ote. That 
\ote fl mean the alhnnutive of the 
aniondment^ has been forced on the 
Conit h> those who introduced the 
original motion. It is not intended by 
If to I’npnte any coirnpl iiiotne to tlie 
noble Marcpiis. Hon. (lenilemcn oj*- 
|h)Mte seem to think it docs ; hut here 
ui* aie at issue, and on thi‘' point I 
>m 11 meet them I contend that it will 
leave the recorded praises of the noble 
Marcpiis uutouchecl, — praises such as 
had seldom before been given to any 
man m his situation. Hut nhat is 
proj)osed, if the original motion should 
he earned, and the noble fiord’s cha- 
rae te-r < leared from all imputation? Is 
It Dot intended to incre'ase the coiii- 
I'cusauon for liis ‘•ervices ^ — That was 
in the reeiuisition. {Cries of Ao, no.) 
In the way in which I view thcamend- 
lucnt, it diie* not appear to me that 
there i> any deposition in the ( ourt of 
Directors to .ucuso the noble* Marejuis ; 
hut It is very natural for the Directois 
not to wish to allow their proceeeluigs 
to be called in (jucstioii.( /t) {^Laugh- 
ter ' 

I will now leave the ejuestion, with 
this remark ; that if 1 thought, in vot- 
ing for the amendment, 1 sliould he 
casting any censure on the character 

No doubt, extremely natural ; hut 
quite MI natural that other people {«houlcl 
like to escape an animadversion. 1^. 
wa^ihoroiigh, however, must exhibit les.s 
of fully than he ha.s here done, before 
Miat privilege will be accorded to him. 


, of the Marquis of Hastings, or any 
imputation of corrupt motives, I should 
be sorry to give such a vote. The 
amendment will, however, have no 
such effect. It is not meant as an at- 
tack on him, hut as a fair defence of 
the proceedings of the Court of Direc- 
tors from all imputation. 

Mr. Dixon. — 1 think it necessary to 
defend myself from the imputation of 
inconsistency which 1 conceive has 
been cast u|)on me by the last speaker. 

1 appeal to the Chairmau whether I 
have not always been in the habit of 
sitting on this side of ihe Court. 

Mr. Wasborolgii, in explauatioD, 
denied having intendeil to say any 
thing which lould he personally of- 
fensive to the hon. Proprietor. 

Sir CiiAiiLHs FoKHiis addressed the 
( ourt, ill explanation of what he had 
stated oil a former day, about the raU* 
of interest paM by (ioverumeut on one 
occasion, when it had advertised for 
tenders for taking the Company's 
paper for cash. What he stated was, 
that IhO rupees were offered anil 
accepted, for 120 paper-money j that 
the paper-money bore an interest ol 
six per cent., and a further sum of 
eight per cent, was allowed for differ- 
ence ol exchange between Bombay and 
(.'alintla making, in all, thirty-four 
per cent, in one year. It was true, that 
(Jovernment were obliged, soon after, 
to open their treasury all over India at 
twelve per cent., and g«t tvvo-and-six- 
pence steiling for the Bengal rupee. 

Ccneial TiiORM on.— Many of the 
points, Sir, which have been mooted, 
may he very useful to llic interests of 
the Company in other respects, but I 
do not sec how they hear upon the 
question iiiimediately before the Court. 

'I o some of the allegations which have 
been made, I scarcely know what an- 
swer to make 1 liavc ever had a high 
resiieet for the eharaiter of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, and that respeet is 
not in any degree diminished by any 
thing 1 liave heard in the course of the 
present debate respecting Imn. Ihe 
noble Marquis has been accused of 
favouritism. I believe there is some 
ground for such a charge, but it was 
not favouritism to Sir W. Rumhold, as 
1 shall he able to show before 1 sit 
down. Before 1 proceed any furtlwr 
on the subject, I cannot helji remark- 
ing oil the unfairness and want of can- 
dour which had marked the conduct of 
hon. Prt»pnetor.s on this occasion, in 
finding constructive faults in the con- 
duct of Lord Hastings, by disjointing 
sentences, and taking partial extracts 
O 2 
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of particular documents. Surely tliis 
is not an inf^enuous or manly way of 
fl^ttin^^ up a chari^e against any hu- 
Qianbe'n*'. Why, upon such a prui- 
ciple, any writings — even the Sacrerl 
Scriptures, may he tortured into a 
meaning which was never intended. 
The Court knows that celebrated pas- 
sage in Scripture, — “'I'he lool saiti» in 
Ids heart there i^ no Cod " Suppo'-e 1 
were to dividq^the sentence, and take 
only the latter part, would it not be 
most unfair to quote it as a text of 
Scripture in proof that there was no 
God ? ( 1 ) Vet it is not, it seems, un- 
fair to select garbled extiacts of letters 
and documents, for the purpose of si- 
lifying the character of a most distin- 
guishvd and respectable nobleman. 
{Hear.) 1 have heard ofthe gratitudeof 
Sir il. Ale^ralfe, and I have also lieard of 
what Rohespierre said of the eiying sin 
of gratitude, — that it was unknown in 
the French Revohttioii, — and on this 
point I think that Sir C. Metcalle conld 
give the fraternal embrace to some of 
tlte sam culottes. 

Mr. Wr.F.niNu. — Will the hon. Ge- 
neral say what gratitude is here meant, 
and he will answer himself.* {Order, 
0 rder.) 

General Thornton, in continua- 
tion. — I will now heg to call the atten- 
tion of ihc (.'ourt to the law by which 
the intercourse between British suh- 
Jecls and the Native Fnnees in India is 
to he regulated. It appears, by the FUli 
of Geo. II I., that not more than twelve 
jver cent is allowed to he taken as the 
Interest of any loan coniracioil tor m 
India; and that by the 37th (ieo. HI. 
Britisli subjects are juevciited from 
lending money to any of the Native 
Princes, without the consent, in writ- 
ing, of the Governor-tJcneral in Coiin- 
<‘il, under penalty ol being deemed 
guilty of a mis .emeanor, ami the trans- 
action (le.mied void ; and it, lurthcr 
enacted, that if such ca'.e arise, it shall 


(i) Thi.s celebrated rem.iik oi Algeiiion 
Svdiicy vv.i.s veiv beaiilifullv intiodiued 
by Sir Fiancis Bnidett, in liis .'speech on 
thw Catholic .A.ssociatioii, dining tlic pic- 
8cnt .session of Farliaincnt. \ pious Coi - 
re.spoiident of the . Isintic Join nnl, sign- 
ing himself Jnsiiiiv, complained ot a 
profane allusion to Sciiptme, when tlie 
vva.ste of words in the Couit of Piopiic- 
tois was coiiinaicd to the thi owing seed 
on barren soil, as stated in the F.uable 
of tlic Sower; and the pious editor of 
that publication omitted the allu.sion in 
liis report of the sticech in which it was 
made. How will he deal with this ex- 
pression of General 'Fliornton ? 


be laid before the law-officer of the 
distric t where it occurs, in order that 
the offenders m.ay be prosecuted; it R 
also enacted, that the opinion of coua- 
sel shall he taken, before any license is 
granted to any British subject to enter 
into pecuniary transactions with any 
native power. 

Now I contend, that in the case be- 
fore the (,'ouit, all the clauses of the 
Act have been complied with. The 
license to Palmer and Co. to negotiate 
with the Rajah, Chundoo Loll, was 
granted on the 23d of July 1816, and 
the opinion of the Advocate -General, 
Mr. Sirettel, was dated the lUth of July 
in the same year ; and he there lays it 
down, that the I'Uh of Geo. Ill.cmihucd 
the I'cnaliy for t.iking more than twelve 
per cent, for interest of money, to per- 
sons who committed the offence withm 
the Conipany’s territories. Mr. bpaii- 
kie, the Advocate-tieiieral, stated that 
the 13th Geo. III. had no reference to 
the cu>.e of loans made to Native 
Princes; and he added, that the clause 
did 1 ) >t extend to make British sub- 
jects guilty of the offence out of iLe 
(Company's settlements, or admit the 
recovery of jienaltics for taking more 
tlian twelve per cent., if such interest 
were not taken within their settle- 
ments. The law, 1 conceive, was thus 
tolly coinjilied with, hut still it was 
thought necessary to submit the case 
lor the opinion of counsel in Knglaiid: 
that ojunion, given in 1822, fifty jears 
after tl.c jiassiiig of the Act, was, that 
the restriction on the rate of interest 
exteniled as well to those parts of the 
East Indies which are not under the 
(hiveininent of the Company, as in 
those which are. 

It is lint for me to set up my opinion 
against that of the Attorney-General 
and the learned Sergeant (Bosunquet), 
who ii the Law Officer of the Coiu- 
jianv ; but it does seem somewhat 
strange, tliat after fifty years, during 
which only one construction has been 
put upon the .Act, tliis new iiitei*preta- 
tion shonhl lie made, limiting the ra|c 
of interest tt> he paid and taken in 
countries wliich are not under th« 
Company’s Govcrnnieiit. {HeaTflKur.) 
It seciiis'to me. that these learned Geii- 
tlcnien were frightened by a rate so 
disproporlioncd to what was paid ui 
Knglaud. These opinions were, how- 
ever, acted upon ; and in the Political 
etter to Bengal, dated the 9th 0‘ 
|)ril 1823, it w as said liy the Court of 
Directors : — 

‘ We de.sirc that you will cause thhj 
explauathm and iuiUuction to be 
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nublic. and that yon will institute prose- 
cutions ugaiii'^t all persons lu any way 
Sraveiiiug the law as thus explained. 

This instruction Avas in g^reat part 
acted on. and the conseiiucnce « as the 
rum of the House ol Palmer and Co., 
•lud that on the representations of Sir 
( Metcalfe, wliich I will maintain 
ou«^ht not to he depen-lea on, lor it is 
lui^opimoii that mo«.t of the a•^sert.ons 
artettm? that House are altofreiher 
mwrcpre«,entation,. I do not say ihey 
were wiUul on tlie part of Sir C. Met- 
calfe ; hni tlut ticntleinan did recene 
and state as facts, all kinds of niinoiirs 
and suspicions ailettiu*' tlie House. 
What was the nont step taken It was 
mie which showed a determiiiaiion to 
rum Palmer and Co • for rdihom;h 
tlic) had, 111 some of their most iiniuiit- 
uiit traiisaclious with the Ni/.am, re- 
ttned wliat was admitted hy the hoii. 
Meiuhcr ol Council to he equivalent to 


a iruaraiKce — 

Mr. Sit VKI.— Will the irallaat (Jc- 
ncral dedarc wluil he eousideis this 
was to he a ”uaiantee tor? 

(u'liual 'riioKMoN. — 1 am sorry if 
1 have mi ’.taken what was stated liy 
the hon. llentleinan on a former day, 
hut I certainly had taken his ohserva- 
tions ill the same wav in which they 
liad been undei stood iiy an hon 15aio- 
lut I Sir ( . I'orhcs j — to mean, that the 
sanction of the Supreme (hn ernment 
to tliese tr.iusactious was eqniv.dent 
to a iiu.iraiitey, and that in that ^ense 
the ( ompany were hound to make 
!t<H)d the hisses of P.iliner and ( o. 

Mr. SruAur. — Tlie hon. C»eiieral h.is 
not wludly mistaken mo, h.it as the 
jionit Is one of iniportance, I will repeat 
what 1 did sav. 1 stated, that to any 
traiisuetiou ot the House of P.diiiiT 
and t'li. With the Nr/.am, to whuli the 
Sujireine (Jnerniueiit had fjiveii it-, 
sanction, I lonsiilered, th.it there was 
gncii what was e«pn\alcut to a i;ua- 
raiitcc yh) 

Ccneral Thorn rov. — I willnot pre^s 
that part of the sulijeet fartlicr, but 
will come to what has heen dune lu 
1 onscfpieiiee of the instructions sent to 


Tills is really a retiiienient of dis- 
tiMciion will thy ot a hotter cause. We 
widi Mr. .Stuart liad ^one on to ex- 
plain the diOeicnce hetween a guaran- 
t<'e, and w hat was only eqn'wnWnt to a 
Kuarantce. \Vc had alvvays hitherto con- 
'idered that equivalent iiiennt “ equal in 
v.iUie . ” but jihiloloey is, like all other 
subject to elianpe ; and, in Mr. 
Mmut’.s iiiindy “ equal” lia.s certaiiiH a 
ditfereiit meaiinig from that which ob- 
in our own. 


India; and these instrnctio. i were 
arted upon in a manner which «Tinced 
a dcteriniiiatiun to ruin the Hou.c at 
all events. In the heginning of F.^bru- 
ary 182.1, during the administr ilkn 
of Mr. Adam, a letter was atidit ss ‘d 1 y 
the Gov ernor in Council to Sir C. Mel-, 
calfe, then at Hyderabad, directing- 
him to inform the House of Fa’mep 
and Co., that they were probibited 
from all intercourse with tlie Nizam’s 
Minister, personal or written, di ect op 
indii-ect, except through the British 
Reside ut, ill the same inanner as is the 
I .ise with respect to other British suh- 
je<ts at Hyderabad. This conduct to- 
w.irds those Gentlemen, was, I eon- 
<vi\o, most cruel, and cannot he ju*.- 
t fied by any conduct which has been 
imjmtcd to them. ( //cue, heat .) 

I h.ive heard tilk of plots; wlmt 
plots can he meant? It tlierc were 
any between the former Resident and 
tiie House of Palmer and ( o., it is de- 
M.ahle that they should lie openly 
st.ited, hut such a supposiiiou is al- 
sunl ; and if oiicc a suspicion of the 
kind has heen h.irbomed lU any quar- 
ter, 1 tliiuk It must have been most 
completely removed by the able and 
manly st Uemeiit <'t that hon. Gentle- 
nnn (Mr. Russellj {Itror, hear.) I 
now eoiiie to the proceedings ag.iinsC 
the Hoii’.e, uinler the admi lustration 
of L)mI Amher.t. Ihidii* him the 
mill of lh.it House has lunm coni- 
jdeteil. (I fear.) On the fitli of J)c- 
eemher IH'id, Mr. Secretary Swintoii 
uiote to Sn C. Metcalfe, in answer to 
a letter which hail been ri-ccived from 
him, emdosing his reply to an apidica- 
tum made to him by Palmer and Co. 


Hes.iys,— 

‘ 'I’lie Goveinor-General in Coimcil 
eiitirclv aiijiiovcs of the tenor of your 
leidv to Alc-s'is. Ihilmer and Co, ainl 
desiies tli.it v.*u will appii.-e the House, 
that, as stated by vou, no dcni.md.s o.i 
their part, on wliich illee:.il interest i.x 
diargcd, either prospectively or lelio- 
speetivelv, e.iu he pci inittcd to he eouvey- 
ed to the liiiv ei iniieut of his HiglmesJf 
the Ni/am, througli the channel ot the 
Jtiilisii Resident.’ 


The ruin of the House wa. entirely 
EflVitcd, and it .stopped pay ment in a 
few months after. , . 

A PRoi-Hir.ioR.— What has this to 
do with the iMarqnis of Hastings ? 

General TiioHNros continued.— I 
mcmioii these facts to show the eon- 
duet of Sir C. .Metcalfe to the House 
of Palmer and Co., and 1 will assert 
that that conduct has, in a great inea- 
aurc, arisen from auiinosiiy at tnclr 
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liaviDg transmittfd a letter of com- log hrge sums from Messrs. Palmer 
plaint from the Nizam's Minister, and Co., and of the exertions be bad 
Chuudoo Loll, to the Governor General made to cvfricate his Government from 
in Council. That was a letter which its embarrassments,— says, accordinj 
I contend ou;fht to have been sent in to Lieutenant Barnett’s account, In his 
tlie first instance hy the Resident him- letter dated the 2dth June 1822, page 


self, when he received jt from tiu 
Minister. It is the sonndcjt policy to 
let the ears of llie Sujireme Govern- 
ment be open to all complaints from 
the Native l*ri#res, and they should 
ho attended to.(/) 'i’his is the policy 
pursued at home, in the (Govern nient 
of the arm). 'I'hc complaints of all 
imlividuals made at the Horse (iuards, 
are pronijilly sUteiided to; ami that is 
one cause of his Roy.d lli'jhiicss the 
('ommatuler-iu-(diief 's popularity. 1 
contend that if the Ke>i(lt‘nt at Ilvle- 
rahad refused to transmit the comjilaint 
or renionstraiiee of the Nizam’s Mi- 
nister, he <iid not deserve to he eon- 
tiiiued ill his situation. Whatever 
iiiijjht have been his other (pialdict- 
tions for olhce, the) shouM have Iieeii 
overlooked if lie wa^ jiroved to h.ive 
neglected so iiuporiant a pait of liis 
<lut). Whatever initjlit have been the 
favoiiralik* lVeliiif»s of the nohle .Mar- 
(juis tovvanis him, lie sli..uld hav<‘ ad- 
dressed him 111 the words ol Othell ), — 
(’as>,io, I love thee. 

But never more he ollicer of mine.” 

Mr. Imitv rose to order — 1 hei^ to 
submit, tliat what the liou. (iem r.il is 
now statiiu;, h.is no refereme to the 
question before the (’onrt. It !>. not a 
ilefenee of the conduct of the M.irquis 
of Hastings, hut an ai'cns Uion ae:aiii''t 
him for not havin:; dismis-.id Sir (’. 
Metcalfe from Ins Mtii.ition as Ke^idi'iit 
at II) ileraiiad. If (here are .ui\ e, rounds 
lor siuh an aeeusation, wlm h I «lo not 
admit, the previit is not the pioper 
time for m.ikin;.^ it. 

Geiier.il 'rnoiiMoN. — I contend, Sir, 
that I am qiii'c in okUt. , //coy , /ovr/.; 

I set out with sayi.i«;, tli it if the M.u- 
quifi of llastiiifijs was j^iiilty ol .iiiv t.i- 
vouritism, il vvas tow.ird^ Su- ('. Met- 
calfe, and not to Sir W, Rumh«)ld; ami 
that Sir C. Metialle had heeii «uilfy of 
nftplect, ill not transimttiuj; the letter 
of C'hundoo Loll, the suhst. luce ol which 
had been communicated to limi bv the 
Assistant Resident, Lieuteuaiit Bar- 
nett. In that letter, Chumloo Loll, 
after entering into a lon^ detail ol the 
causes which reduced the Niz sin’s 
Govcninieut to the necessity of horrow- 

(/) A free press w'oiild effect all this ; 
ana, therefore, it is, Uic Directors at once 
hikte and dread it. 


z.n, pars. IV — io : 

‘ The Minister is, he .says, aware that 
the rcpavnicnt of the siini due to Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., previonidy to the periiid 
.sjiecilicd in the agrcciueiit entered into 
with tlieni, will be considered by the 
members of that Kirm a great hardship; 
hilt he hopes by affording them assist- 
ance and protection in their future mer- 
c.intilc speculations, that they will be 
eventual ly saved from los.s. 

‘ He then goes on to observe, that al- 
tlioiu;h the settlemenl.s for a term uf 
)ears in the different districts of the Ni- 
/am’s coiinti y have been completed, and 
cvciy possible means t.iken for the pro- 
tection of the lultivating cla.sses from 
the ojipicssinii of the Tiilookdars, yet in 
addition to tliosi' Gentlemen fonnerly 
emplovcd in civil duties, Captains Caini)- 
hcll and l-ei‘ have been lately appoiiiU'd. 

‘ He ii-'K", what would he the opimoa 
which hc' Highness the iNi/am would 
foini of him, wcic he to hccome ac- 
(jii. limed with the eiicunistance of Hii- 
t)sh Gentlemen being |)ei mitted to exci- 
( l^e intcileioncc Ol .iiithoiiij inhiscoini- 
tn He icmoiisliatcs in rathei a 
'tiong tone against the eontlunancc ot 
Mich iiitci fcieiii c, for which there is no 
pieccdeiif, and lor whicli he attempts to 
pioictlnic no longer exists any necc'- 
sitv. . 

‘ Heicpicscnls tlie bad consequences 
which aiiM- fiom the existence ol two 
scp.ii.itc <mthoiiti(‘s ; ill pioof of which 
he cm loses the lotti'i* liom the Talook- 
<lai of Kilimigah, which I have herewith 
the honom to liansmit.’ 

In answer to this, a letter is written 
hv Mr. linslihy, hydireition ol air C. 
iMete.ill'e, and ilated llyilerahavl, ath 
June IHJJ, p. in which he states, 
111 par. S 

‘ Ol the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
puMgiaplis, 1 am diiected to observe, 
that the lU'sident is sm [irised at the pre- 
sent opposition toi the fust time to the 
iiiea-'iiu's adopted lor the lejiet ot the 
(onntiv liom oppiession. Hltlieitothe 
Minister has been coii'ideied as a.sseiU- 
ing.unl pledged to the veiy measures to 
which he w ould now appear to object. 

There certainly can he no doubt of 
the ojvpressiyn, hut the cause was that 
upon which the Minister and the Rest* 
dent did not agree. In the cooclusio*' 
of Ins letter, Mr. Bushby states : 

‘ La-stly, I am directed to re<iue»t you 
to have a eouference with the Minister » 
and di.NCUss the contents of hi.s note »u 
the spiiitof the preceding obsen-ations. 
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fn the answer to this, addi'cssed to 
*^ir ('■ MeUalfe, and dated 22d June 
256, Mr. 13ariiett states, 

par. 5 : 

‘ 'P/ie Minister professes to be con- 
vinced by the arKmn<’»ts made use of in 
the ell'll th p.iniifraph ’ (of the preceding 
li'ttt r, ) ‘ of the necessity of a continiiauee 
of the ine.iMires adopted for the relief of 
(lie eouiitry tiotn oppie.ssion ; and he 
dtclaies 1 h entire coiniction of }oiir 
wishes lor the welfare and inospe- 
iitv of the Ni/am’s (iovernmeiit. Ills 
du.ul 1 '. toi the f'ltuie, lest otheis may 
(unie with different views' and other 
lei lilt's. ’ 

Uhv should Sir C. Metcalfe have 
hdioNcil this.=* Must he not hfi\e 
known tliai the Minister said this he- 
<aiiie lie was a'raid to say otherwise. 
Ilo must have known that these could 
nui have been his red seiitiinents, 
.iltei wliat liad eoine to lus knowledge 
oi ihe londiut of some of the itesi- 
iltiit's olheers in o\en’unn)iJg the 
(oiiiitiN, and lieiiig guilty ul so man) 
iinwarr.iiitahle exeieises ot authoii'y. 

A Ihini'itii’.ion. — M hat h.is the Court 
to do with tlu'so matt' Ts ^ We are 
Dot here tning Nir C. Metialle. 
(On/,> ) 

(.v'lei.il 'rnoHNioN proceeded. — 

‘s ion .liter this it w as I'ouiul th.it Cliuii- 
ilo.i Lull, not hu\ lufj leeenedany aii- 
to hi", reuioiisti am e, wiote to tlie 
(. *\ (■ ri ior-(. cue r.il, and liiiduig no other 
luo !e ot t oinnuniica' ion, li.id »t con- 
\i\i'd througii tlie House of Ihdiner 
.uid ( o. That letter (ontaiiied long 
I'ld serious lompl.iints ot the gne- 
N.nues, whiili the Munster assiited 
aiteiiid his master's teriitor), hy the 
Intel ten'iK e and even ise id' authority 
oil the p.u r (il some of the Hesident’s 
otlieei-. Il wdl he tound .it lent;th in- 
sirteil III page 17fi ol the hmik 'I'his 
htter Inning been laid l/efore tt.e 
t eiiii il, an .iiiss\or was sent lulormnig 
ttie Minister th.it the rommuiiieatnm 
tiiron^di Mr. Ihdmer was highly 
improper, that it should he either 
thron-li tlie Resident or the Persian 
hei retar) ; (hat the iuhjeet hail been 
‘ oiisidt red hy the Count il, ami they 
"vie of opmioa that the Minister was 
nn".t.ikrn in attributing any nnfncndly 
deposition to the Resident, Sir C. Met- 
‘•the; hut that the Resident would be 
agun “ reminded of the eoniiiiucd 
disiMisuiun of the Supreme Governuieut 
I'* p'oiiinte the beat interests of the 
Ni/Hin.” 

I do not see why Chundoo Tvoll 
should have been blamed for having 
fcut his coinplaints through Mr. W. 


Palmer. (Hear.) In point of fact, the 
Resident had been guilty of a neglect 
of duty in delaying to send it when it 
was first trausniittcd to him. 1 have 
before observed, that the utmost facility 
.should be given to the Native Princes 
in India, to transmit their complaints 
to the .Supreme Government. It is the 
prai'tiee, and the excellent policy of 
(he House of Commons here, to throw 
no impcdiuient whatsoev^p* in the way 
of the complaint:! ol the people, and to 
institute inipiuy >nto all those which 
seemed to be well-founded. (»i) Why 
is the C»o\ eruuieiit of India to be ex- 
empted from this wholesoine regula- 
tion.^ Is it to be .'illowed that, eir- 
eumstanced as we arc with respect to 
the Native IViiiees, their statement of 
giHwames shall be stopped in this 
w.av'’ 1 wdl assert, tli.it if Sir C. Met- 
ealle Intel lered to jirev euttliccomplaint 
or remonstrance ol Chnmlui* Loll from 
renebiiig the (iovertior in C'oniieil, he 
ought to be removed immediately from 
his situation. It is the duty ol the 
Coinp.uiy to impiire whether all ( oin- 
pl.uiits made aie viell-loiiiided, and 
without uifpiirv, il is impossible to say 
bow fur opjiression may be carried, 

{ lh(trJn<o 'I 

.Mter reieiviiig the letter of the Go- 
vernor in Council, annonming the rc- 
eeption id the R.»j:ih\ eoinplamt. Sir 
C. Mete.ilfe scems to have been .ilarni- 
fd, and well he might, for he had put 
hiuiscll in a situation of gre.it jeop.irdy ; 
.iml he drew up a letter containing 
some awkw.ird excuses for nut having 
ir.insniitted it helore 'I’liose eynses, 

1 (oiiteiid, wore wholly lu.idmissible, 
and SirC Metcalfe was re .ponsihle for 
his neglect \11 his .uts, indeed, have 
heeii Irom h.id to worse. I now come 
lo a eui lolls traiisaetioii which took 
pl.ue after this, and which tends to 
show, more than all the iV't, the kind 
oi terror in which the R.ijah was kept. 

It w.is a letter wiiitim hy Sir i . Met- 
e.ille to Mr. Si-erctaiy Swuiton, d.ited 
the 7th October 1822, ami is to be 
fouiiil ill pages 258 and 2.)ll ^ 

the Resident gives an account of Chuil- 
dtm Loll’s submissive eomhu t on re- 
ceiving the (hivernor-Gcnerars letter, 

“ for wbieb," says Sir ( harles “ he 
desires his respectful thanks for the 
honour eorifeiTcd upon him;" and he 
adds, that he made his representa- 
tion to his Lordship under diffieultiei 
which left him no other remedy, and 


(w) This is what an ftonest House of 
Coninioii.s would do ; but the prwent 
has not virtue enough to venture ao far. 
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that hereafter he woiiM act accot<Hn‘:j 
to his ExccUcmc} ilosiic, and ne%er 
make Ids repiescntalion^ xl)i«nij;h tiie 
House of Messrs. I'aliiior and (>>•” 

In par. f>, Sir <J. Mctc.illv* adds • 

* In H»lvtrliin< to that jiiocet diiiLS the 
iMinistcr lepMaiclieil Iiini'^elt loi the 
fault, the Kieat l.iult, .is he (.ills it, 
wliicli he had eoininiCed, .md h. 'Oiii!lit 
me to usMiK* him ol m\ paidon. I oh 
.served, as I had done In lo.i'jli.it le-ndd 
not lia\e entiataliied aii\ peiMin.d 1 m U 
on th<' siihjeet, .ind that le- li.il 
leasoii to !)(• .osuK'd, li.»ai tlu- 1< t;. i 
Aihidi lie had x . id, th.it his coitdia t i.i 
tliat air.iii had not e* cited ,iiiy disph i- 
Miie on tlie pait ot the aiitlionu 

which I sciu'il, lie snil msiviisl (h.it lu 
Axould not he eas\ umil I uo.dtl pio- 
noiiiK'e the woid ‘p.ndoii’ muIi m\ 
<^\VM lips, which, theii loic, I dl I ’ 

Ileie is the re.il ihloKpo e.t stitri'^ 
to the ( onncil the ( • ndiut id the ludi- 
^idnal who had hi en o) pressi-d, and 
A>h(), thooi^h sippareiitly ev; . 
eonti'ition lor hi. I.mit, \i.is the |>ei mi 
A\ho had most leasou to i o'liphnn. In 
par. 7 , the lettei pio(eed'-d . 

‘ At llio tei minatioii <d the iiitei \ i( w , 
he put his hands toeethei .md thii u his 
head into mv l.ip in oidei that I inieht 
put niy hand on it , .uni i* Iti hine h od ol 
iny hand, piessed It \\aiml\ to he. Ine,. t 
In (Icsci thinit sin h p n in id.ii s, no o)i|. < i 
i.s to l.i\ heloie the (iioeinoiA.ein i.d 
the chai.ictei <d the e ti.’KMl.n.iti ei.ui 
with whom m\ dui\ h s phoed'ine in 
ei^ntact and coltiMoii.’ 

'riu'ie Is I'otliiii" esli loidinai \ in all 
this; and il iti'xhihil' ..n esiiaoidnuu \ 
man, it is Sir ( li.uU's Miti.ille hini- 
sell, who (onid h.i\e j'en.iilted siu h 
an ai t on the p.i t ol tin MuuOi. i , ,iiid 
liaMiif^ peiinitted it. who lonid line 
recorded il in .i ni.iunei uluili le- 
dounded so Inile to In-, own nedit. 
He must h.ne knov\n, .il the t.nn , 
thatCliuinloo Loll lonld not li.ne luen 
sincere in Ins prole. sed suhniis nm , 
or, if he did not, liis \ u‘.\s ol llu“ < li.i- 
rueter ot naliMsol lu^h i.in!., in India 
are Aery limned I h.i\s lie.nd, in ihe 
House of ( omiiions, tioni W.ii.eM 
Hastiii|;s and othei dixtinmiislud ludi- 
Alduals ai (|iiainted uilii the m.iuiieis 
and liahits of the n.ilnis o| tin* liii;;iK r 
ranks in Iiulia, tli.it their ehnaiteis 
were marked hy ;;reat iiimtlitv and 

f reat duplieity and hdsehood. It Sir 
Melealfe had th.it e\tensi\e know- 
ledp' respeetinaf India, tor who h some 
(•eutlemeii are disposeil to >ri\e him 
credit, ho must ha>e known that 
( hiuidoo Loll could not haAcIn'cn sin- 
terc in putiiii;; his head into his hip in 
the AA.ay iu Avhich he has dest'rihcd. 1 


have heard or read, 1 believe in the 
Speetatrir, that a company of Iriends 
that once met, and Avere (•iif;;a'jcd m 
makiii'j; fine speeches, and expressin-r 
tlieir approlMtion of and contidence lii 
euh other, were obliged, hy some iua- 
pica! influence, to describe their opi- 
nions of e\ei\ jierson in company as 
they I'l ally lelt ihem. I his ol course 
cre.itcil fcie it contusion, and each man 
w.i. ;istoni‘.heil at heaiin;^ from In, 
in*i“h!)oiir sentiments so diliereiit lioiu 
those he liad [ireMously expressed. If 
t'le N line inllncnce had hecu 

(■M*i( ised on the milortiinate Chumlod 
Lo'l, there t.iii lie no doiiht that iK* 
Kesident would h.ise had to ^ive a 
veiy dili’eient acciimit from that coii- 
t, lined in the letter which 1 li.ivejmt 
re.id. It is mole than pioh.dde that 
(he Minister would li!i\e s.ml, “ \(ui 
are my op]iiessor, and I arn now nioo* 
th I'l ev ei' in your power. 1 must, llicu- 
I I e, st.i'e iM;t svliat 1 Is el, but wlnil I 
tl.ink ni.iy be most ai;ice.ible to ymi. 
'I he ioniser Ue'idint was a ";ood in.iii, 
.ind look no adnuitii^e i.’oin Ins situa- 
tion to oppi me, but yon lidve op- 
pte.->Ml me, and omitted to ti.insmit 
m\ < oiiipl.nnti .mil my piayei > lor ic- 
(he-s ” It ihn ( onld li.ivi l.iken plaie. 
It wo\d 1 h.iM* Isoen seen tb.it, instiMil 
of the k.ii.ih .iskm.; p.iriloii ol the Ue- 
‘nds lit, the lu'sident would h ia e li.id to 
(lem.md it ol Uu* ILipdi. i tJcai'., /n/n ) 
It .ippe.u s to me, Sii , alter all I h i\e 
lie.inl on t his miIijm t, lli.il lliei e is no 
mound for any eh.ui;e avaunt the 
iM.iKlu.s ol I! isiitii;-., e\(ept, perhaps, 
thit in* li.is looked wilh too ravniralile 
an i \e on the mmliu'tol .Sir ( . Mu- 
i.ille. \\ nen I. lent -Colonel O'IJrieii 
w.is .ippo iiU'd lo .is.nt him in the Ke- 
sidemy he p’otesti'd .mainsl il, and I 
coinider llnit the (io\ eiiimeiil of India 
l.nled in ilsi nty m no' admonishmt; 
Sii ( li.u les on ,u i omit ol neh a breai h 
ol disc n line. ( )n the 1 onti ill y, it ap- 
pe.iis iiom the pulslie sfatiment-, thut 
tin* (.o\ eumu'iit were disposed to put a 
nioie l.ivooiMiile eonstiiutiou on Im- 
mlr 111 lolls, and lo siijsptisc that (hey 
also jiide:i il more f.ivourably of them 
hy aeipiitimi; him id' any design to do 
moie tli.m to -nhmitjiii stiong termsa’ul 
on puhlu grounds, ohjei tioiisto Lieut. - 
( obmel O' llrien’s appointment. lathe 
piotesl ol the him. Director (Mt* 
I’.ittisoiC, it Inis been veiy propel ly re- 
maiked, that the Coiut h.ul omitted to 
m>liee the dignitied assertion of the 
Manpiis of ll.istings, — that be would 
not siuit thedooi to any complaints that 
might be made during his govcruni«’>d. 
l loiiteiid that no eomplamts should 
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J>C consitlored unjust until they are ‘“‘•ni of xMni.ilv u.-al.h ; tli« ii.irstofianie 
jliquJK‘<l into, aiul that it is impcratise I friMo , llie hlnsli ol j,-. nnoiu Kimmc; 


JIUJUII 

on the t.o^cl•nulent of Iiulia to make 
Midi iiHiiffV \\hene\er eoinplnints 
, oiuo belorc tliein. For, if unjust, their 
Mjj'istiee oug;lit to he made known; 
hut if just, they ou«ht to be redies^ed. 
[I hat , hetif.) 

Now, ill re^peet to the jiecuniary 
tiaiiiactioiis ot I*, diner and Co. wilii 
the Ni/.ioi, I cannot tliink that the in- 
terc'.t wli!i-Ii tiicy chained was e\or- 
hitaiit, when all the dri ninstances .in- 
I oiisidered. In this ojunion 1 am liilK 
honie out l)> ihe ahie speecli oi the 
lull Kc^uleiif ( Mr. Ru sseli ' , who was on 
tlie ‘■jiot .Kill aeqiiainled willi the wiiolo 
ot the ti tUisaelions, and whose ojuinons 
on tills siilijeit were (oiilirme<l hy tlu‘ 
tledaialioii o) the lion, liaionet iS.rt . 
loihrs , It there w.ts any tlnii'j iin- 
UMsou.ihh ill tluir (onliaits, it was 
tint they wcie made ai;.unsi iluu nv.n 
lutei ( st. 

1 will not ucciiji^ the attnition ol t! e 
(oiiit iiuK li longer. iVs to the M.ii- 
• lUis ol II,. tuii;s^ I w 'll sa\ , til It I 
lusei .isl.,vil Of len'iNcd .i la\oui limn 
him III in\ hie, and I oai\ stand lu u* 
to (In jii lice to th It N'olih man, whom 
I s( e t vt |•ulll•l\ ill Used, wit;. out e\m 
tlu- dimhiw (d leas. ,11 ! will not 

throin;h tlie paiiei^wries winch ha\t‘ 
iinii Ml (lescr. edl\ proiumiuid u)>im 
him 111 tills ( ooit aiul eh<-w]icre ; tint, 

1 111, IS olison e, that the liol le Loid '.i.,s 
leuisid, ill the 4 <mne ol liis pnlilii 
hfi', t!ie thanks of aM tliosi- wiili w lioin 
he li.is Come ill (o.itact in liis ollu i,d 
< t]!iurj. 1 lis lii';h ( har.ie'cr has not, 
Imweser, csi aped n iisuie. In iliis it 
iit.t} he a‘-siuiil,.ted to that id another 
'•Uhi.itnl iiidis ideal l/oul Nel'oii ; 
hath weie distiiimushe.l jor W ta* 
hu*s and iiiiip'irtant :i( huw einenls, h.d 
I" I'.lier (it them li.ise C'l.iped unjii f 
‘''isilri' ft appfs'its to lie a coiise- 
‘t'leiK 0 of ”ie.ifm -s, th.it it., pc ,scsscm 
dimihl !ia\e enemies, .md lor no other 
leasoii than In-caiisc i hey iUeiciiMt '^o 

w.is Asiili f.oril Nelson, ami so if is 
"dh the .Manjuis ,d If.vstmos Wlnle 
mi tills siihjett I eaniiot a\oid lejusit- 

I" the ( ourt a lew of t!ie hues 
;'"'teii upon the diaiaeter ot Loid 
V'hun, ),_v the present Kif'hl lion. 


rtis .kill to plan, Ihy (ntri|uisr toi'aw, 
w 111 ”ht t ) stiike , liis 4 'll im iicy 1 , sp.o, , 

» l H ,,, ssl.Kli no thnii-M ol 14 II J . 1 1 I If, 
I in hs iuso-.lrouniiy (.i-iiJ „p„'l II, y |„ r, 
ihatunorio.M w i.rtli, m m i-iiil.-, liom ii.i.iii- 
n*".. Ill p, 

Anil luanaers uiilj asgii nloj oUaiiCj , 


And l.'iaiiu ’s gt maj flow , and li H'mlship’s |u,ly 

The *ame lan<;ua};e mav, I tliink, 
Sir, apply to both these' illustrious 
ch.uacteis. I liaie thus stated what, 
ate my sinceie opinions upon this im- 
portant question ; ami in t!ie honest 
disthai ;;e of my eoiisi umtioiis duty to 
the iiiterisls ot the Company , and to 
the clici' aeter of the indile iudi\ idiml 
I mu ei lied, I will ^ise my Note lor the 
un^iual molmii. J h ar, In to .) 

]*.?.• RMriso\ then rose — 1 hope 
('.ml the li n Diicitori Im the patient 
attent mi of the ( miit while 1 ilelnera 
few oh'i j \ ,il lolls on tins snhjei f, w Inch 
Itoi 'idci of the hist imjoitaiice, 1 
ni!_;lit luiA e I iiosi'ii an e.ii her ju riod in 
thedi.lM '1 tod, Its. r my semmu 
I'lil I dul in t wisli (o do so uiitil I hr.d 
made iny >ell fully ma'ter ol the suli- 
j*’<f. It 1 ' iiol iiiA luteiition to enter 
into any h nethi iied de'ails mi tins oe- 
• U Kii, li,i 1 am peisiiaded tli.it the 
(.(id him II piesent ha\e all eady de- 
\ oti d a l.u e<‘ j'oi 1 10*1 ot tluir tune to 
its m. dills isaisKii i.dimj, I wish to 
put the I .Is,, on wh.il I loiiciise to he 
iu n:;ht lootiii;; ; hut lielo e 1 piocedt 
to the [poiei,il <jiu-tioii 1 .iin anxious 
to ' \y a |. s\ Ol ds in (iefi’iH e (d mxsidl'. 
lew inde.'d tl.ev shall l.c, luuaiiscl 
lei 1 I mu( imis th.n any thiii^ I can say 
ill m\ own lielmll iiiiist jui'Si ,s a \eiy 
lufli:i ‘4 iiiteiesf when u,iili ,uti'd witfi 
the k;e'!er.i! iiiqxti tarn e of 1 los mo men - 
Ion. sn!>|('( I 1 hvi\e lutii .ui ii'cd (d 
nil oiisi' luiey limn moie than one 
(p nil ter on .11 1 mint (d my h i\ in:; ''if,*** 
111 till htui ol IM'JI. An lion. I’ro- 
piietor M I . I'oy ndei ; who has in.ide 
till tli.n;;e, ' t.iled, t h.it aitei si;;iim;; 
tliehllerol ISil, | l)ioiu;hl iorwaid 
a niotuni f u ;;r<intiii;; to the M.irqiiis 
ol Il.istm;;s ."itlOdk a year. Now I will 
state, w ith n sj ect to the prmunl;;atioii 
ol til. it httei, th.U 1 was latlicr liardlv 
dealt with. It is tine tli.it my name 
alone w.i. ‘.i;;md to it, hut to that 
name w.is added aii Nc. Ni. 1 aiquit 
any p(i'onsof liavin;.; inieiiiled so to 
li.iine It .Is tli.it it siioiild iijipear inme 
and mine only, hut eeit.imly it went 
foith to tlie puhoi aj'i e inn;; luon* 
mine th.in it ou^ht to li.ise dune. 1 
wa-- li lt in the ilnur at the time ; I 
was only in the dejiuty -t Iniir. The 
thair was it tfial tiilie filled hy a 
Aioilhy and excellent peison now no 
more, J'o I lioiu.as Reid. When tlie 
letter of IHdO was wiitteii, Sir '1‘. Reid 
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was in the d«puty>chair, and was fully 
aware of ihe nature of that letter ; and 
when became to the chair in 1821, I 
supposed that he had given directions 
for drawing u^> the letter of that year, 
consonantly with the letter of the pre- 
vious year , but in the year 1820 I was 
out of the Direction, and bore no part 
in the busiiu's**. Indeed, 1 now re- 
joice at that circumstance, for there 
is one paragraph in the letter of which 
1 never could approve. I refer to page 
7, paragraph 12, and 1 beg to lemark, 
that that letter was m answer to live 
paragraphs eont.iiiiing the whole ol 
of the inform.ition wlncli the ( «mit ol 
Directors then possessed on the sub- 
ject. That !■> to he found m the lir-t 
page. 1 will not trouble the Court by 
reading it, lull it !•> m etleet, that a li- 
cense was given <lispeiising with the 
Act of the 'M of (um». IN., not a vvoid, 
however, was said <le[)reci.iting the 
charuc'tcr of i'almcr and Co., hut 
merely that they weie the peisons to 
whom the heeiisew is gr.iuted Well, 
the (’ourtol Directors took iiotii e ol 
this license, and <>\|'fessed great <Iis- 
pleasiire at its Ikimu;, heeu gr.nited 
Trom that expression ol the Couit’s 
o[Mnion 1 do not now dissent ; iUid had 
1 hecMi a meinhei of (he ( ouit ol l)i- 
rceturs at that tune, I would liave givni 
it my lull and eiitue i om ui i imu e , lor 
i stand here not as ilu* .ulvoi.iteol .uiv 
man, hut the .uKoiaie ol truth and 
jusliee, and vvh.it .ipiieai to me the 
best interests o| the ( omjiaiiv. JLui , 
/lear). 

At that time Messrs Palmei and ( o. 
enjoyed a most high.iml well <leM'ne«l 
re})utati(iu in Indi.i. In sup|ii>rt ol 
this statement I w ill .ippe.il to tlie hon. 
(Jentlemau i Mr llussell ', w ho has been 
Kesideut at Ilvdeiah id,or to any other 
(Jentlemau who has lue.uis -d uitoi illa- 
tion oil the suhiei t Uut wliat was 
done by the Couil on thit oeeii'.imi * 
An order was sent out loi n'seiiulmg 
till' license. It was perem|'torv, and 
on no aetouiif was its cxeiution to he 
delated. I his 1 admit w.is fair, 
though perh.ips a little jirei ipitate, 
set the pinuiple op wliieh it went was 
a Just one; ami had I been a Direitor 
at ^hc time, it v’ onld h.i\ e met mv sane- 
tion. 'riiere is, however, one p.ira- 
gmph to which 1 would m tliave given 
my I'onseiit. It js the I2th paragraph, 
and iti to he tuiiiid in page 7. It stales ; 

‘ \Vc think it iitHt'ssary to add, that 
if ativ di.sen.s.sion nri'C’s between the 
House Ol Haliucraml Co. and the Nuam 


rc.spectlng any pecuniary transaction 
which may have taken place between 
them, you are nroliibited from lending 
your name, autnority, or good offtces of 
any kind in furtherance of any demand 
made by the I'inii.’ 

1 was not 111 the Direction then, 
and had no right to comment upon 
what they had done, hut it did appear 
to me tli.it this proceeding was severe, 
nay, unjust, because the uidividualii 
thus denounced had not been crimi- 
n itod, hut stood as clear and as fair 
hefoie the C.'ourt as any person now 
present. [ Ifrar, ht'ni .) Now the first 
ohjectiun tliat I have to the ameud- 
menf IS, that it calls on ns to sanction 
that very injustice. That letter 1 found 
111 train when I eame into the Direc- 
tion, lull 1 did not uiteH'cre, because 
1 loiind this |iaragiM|>ii, to which I 
must pver ohjtcf, had lieen followed 
lip by some ollieis w Inch sjiread a heal- 
ing nieuy over tlic‘ whole, and made 
me aluio't agree to the entire. One of 
the p iragi ajihs cont.uiied these words . 

‘ We li.id not coiikin[>l:ited the po.s- 
sihiht) of voiir li.ivmg coinmitted our 
Co’.ei nnieii't lo the sii|)port of ciigage- 
nient' between the House ol Palmer and 
( o <111(1 the Ni/ani’s (Jmeiiiinent, either 
to an indefimti' pi'iiod oi tor a term of 
je.iis ; and we now feel oul selves plaecd 
III the paininl ililemm.i of being obliged 
to toleiafe the I'xeieise ol an intliieneu 
on voni p.iit whidi loi moie subst.antial 
le.isoiis we would wish to lestiain, or 
of peieniiitonlv oidi'i iiig von immediately 
to (le^i>t tiom Ihe eMaeise ot that in- 
Ihn me, at the lisk ol luiii to .i eommei- 
< i.il e-st,ihlisliim iit which we should he 
sraiv to iiijiiie, .111(1 with leproach to the 
loiodiaitli ot voin Siipieiiii'Coveriimeiil, 
whieli we .lie tnosi desiioiui to uphold.’ 

'riiis jKir.igraph almost roconeilcd 
me lo the wliole letter, as a merciful 
spin! W.IS allowed to jU'evail So in 
the next p.uMgiapli it was said, — 

‘ Yon .lie to give |)eieinptoiy notice to 
the rum ot .MesNj> ti'nii.mi Palmer and 
Co. to hung It loitliwith to a teiinliia- 
tnni, h> ceasing to in.il.e any tmthcr 
iiiontlih .idvaiiees foi the payment ot 
the tioop', ami h) closing tlie aceoiinrs 
and (leliveiiiig np the tinikluis, as soon 
as they "h.ill li.ive lemihiU'ed ihe sums 
pievivuisty aihaiieed. In issuing this in- 
stiuetioii, it IS by no me.iiis our wish to 
iiiiuie the eiedit of the llou.se ; and un- 
less it .sli.tll he made cleailv to appear 
to vou, that it ."hoiiid produce such aii 
elfeel, we desire that, in the event of 
tlieii disoheviiig jour iiijunctioii, you 
will direct jour .Advocate (Jeneral to 
institute a ciiminal prosecution, under 
the .\ct ofthc 37th Geo. HI. cap. 142, sec. 
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^ fttrainst ^nch of the parties as may be 
aiiloiiable to its enactments/ 

Sn tliat, c\en if they were found to 
be roiitiimacious, it was not intended 
tliat any < niniiial information should 
be fili<l'a!;ainst them, if by such mea- 
cii cs (liere was a ri'>k of tlicir beinff 
driven fo dostruclion ; and I can assure 
the that in passing thrmij^h my 

Inml. 1 lia\e >eiy considerably modi- 
tnd II, a^ 1 iliou<;ht it called on the 
<,u\ori.nHMi‘ in India, in terms of ^rcat 
liardiiie'", to account for circumstances 
wbiih were not snlhcicntly knov'ii. 
jiiid ill It lUN ojnnion of the letter of 
iSJl 1 ’ the ‘>anie ns that of the (iov em- 
inent to wliiih it was sent ont ; and I 
be:; t • read to the ( onrt an extract 
lioin i' e opinion of Mr. Stuirt, who 
at ilie time, a Member of the 
( ('Hill il III pau,o ()K, he will be lound 
tliu> to expiess liiinsell — 

‘ Ml'S)' I’.iltmr and ('o. b.nc nni- 
toimh deil.ned, ihat theyeonhl notven- 
tiin* Id cni'.nre with a (imcimnuit lik(* 
tlial of ll\deia!»ad, niile»‘S a'>''iire»l of (lie 
I D.iiitenancc .111(1 [II ofeetion ut llu' Ibi- 
tidi (itac 1 1'liienl In appiovine (he ai- 
i.iimenunl^ juopostd hv the Hoti^C, .U‘- 
(oiiij/.iiited with ".ncli a decl.ii atioii, tins 
(ioK iinni 111 h 's pledued itscdl to s.inc- 
linn ih(> icijiined siippoii; tlie nisiinc- 
t'Dii, thcii Inie, wliich 1 Inivc rited Horn 
till ( Mail's letici, ( oiild not ira-onahh 
"I ii|iiaa')l\ he cnloiC'-d, wilhont leliev- 
iM.; tin. I ((pii - ti om Its I'nuajicnu’iits wiili 
till \i Min’- (io\ei mil' ni,’ 

'I he iniiiute ot Mi . \dain, (hoM;;b it 
did lint (oiKur in the view taken hv 
hold ll.i4nif;s, ai;ieedi>n lliesuhnit 
ifUe Diiui scMit out W'thtlu nilimtv 
I't Ml ^tuai t. It 1 inn thu' . — 

' 1 .nil sni,vibl^«, ,\( the sanu‘ time, tliat .il- 
ti : tin '.nil 1 Ion w as uu en in tlie (>’o\ ei ii- 

I It III to I'lc 11 aiis.n iion» of the lloii'cot 
M I’llnu'i and (o with tlic tJoicin- 
ineiit III the Ni/ain, tliD-o oideis cunld 
no' h.ue 111 I'll ( .111 ied 111(0 eonipktc et- 
Jct t, ( oiisi>t( nth uilh 1^00(1 laith, nnh -s 
tlu' iiMii-.D \\c u Id he 'la nied .nr.nii.st the 
( Dii'i ipieiiee III the Art/ 

Ml. I'l'nd'all expresses a snml.ir o))i- 
nion in hi , minute. 'I he letter of IH/I 
w.is ii'Mvvercd l>y the (»ov eminent of 
liali.a, "lud the .se>eral < har^jes uliu h 

II vDii'.uiud were, in m\ opinion, most 
satishi' '.only rebutted. It was «atis- 
f:i< (orilv ai counted fnr th.it certain re- 
inrds Wire not sent home, for this 
plain reason, — that none wore written. 
[I/tar, hear.) Wlih respoi t to the 
Auruni^ahad arraiip;emeiit, 1 have not 
'et hear<l a single cog'ent objection to 
It. It has been praiseil, and most de- 
■'ersedl'i, by all who jirojierly imder- 
fctand It. That arrangement stands 


upon a rock, and defies objection. 
Every body who knows what an army 
is, must admit, not alone the extremely 
bad policy, but the great danger, of 
having a body of forces ill-paid and 
ill-led. The ruinous effects of such 
neglect of an army have more than 
once been expeiienced in India, and 
are to be dreaded in e%ery (|uarter. 
But if (ieutlcmeu wish to censure the 
arrangement by which so many evils 
were avoided, let them, in the first in- 
stance, emitrast its efiVets with the 
state of things which subsequently ex- 
isted, and which have been described 
by .Sir ( 1 . Metcalfe, who states; — 

‘ 'I'lial a portion <*f the troop.s had 
been tor five nionths without icceiviiig 
anv pay, and that, in some instances, 
tlie iceiiiifs had fainted in tlie laak.s, for 
waiitot wholesome sustenance.’ 

In page 114, it may he seen that 
Lord Hastings has satisfactorily an- 
swered another charge, which 1 am 
Sony to oliserve, toiincd a juiit of my 
oiigiiial dr.ilt. In paragraph 3(), of 
that letter, it is sl.ited,-- 

‘ 'I'lie .11 i.nmeinenl fin liie jiaymcnt 
ol tlic tioop' ill lUr.n , did not t.ikc pl.ici; 
till lUMi* the end ol Apiil IHld’ il could 
not, thcrcfinc, ni.iici iall) coiidiicc to the 
vnnevs of (hew .11, whicli w.is di awing 
to a clo'c.' 

I me.in not to deny that I agreed (o 
the par.igiajdi wliuh the iioldo Lord 
lu ie quotes, 1 w.is one ol thi' Direc- 
tDl^ by whom It w'.is sigiud. I was 
not, at the tune, in the ( li.ur ; but if I 
li.td been 111 lll.lt situ.itioii, 1 'lo UOt 
tliinlv mv 1 e-pon^il)ilit\ would have 
been gie.Uer. The (kaitleniaii who 
tilled the ili.vu was in general more 
proniinent in the <u't'> ol the (..ourt 
th.in .in\ other .Member; but tlic rc- 
v-|M>n'ibilil' tm* those acts ilid not rest 
with boo alone they are, Itona /ii/e, 
the am-, ot the ( ouit ; ami il is unjust 
to slnli tbem from llie whole liody to 

the slioiilde; s ol individuals. (Jli’or.) 

Spe.ikii.u ol tli.it p.i^s.ige, ill paragraph 
. 11 ), Loid ll.istiugs observe^. — 

‘ 'File then mmI state of the war is 
pi'.tly ,i''Miiiied, lioin my letter to tlie 
lion " Coiiit, dated .ilxnit that peiiod. 
but what individual 111 Indi.i, other than 
jii\ -elf, could at tli U lime eiitei tain such 
a eonfideiu e ;■ No one but the Com- 
mander in-('liief laid tlic means of ex- 
citing, overeveiv p.ut of tlic iinmciise 
theatre ol upenithms, the view.s ucces- 
s.uy for ealeulating a -me and speedy 
issue. It h.is iscajied notice, that 1 was 
distant fiom Hvderabad ut least 800 
miles, h> the neatest route ; not only 
vvitliout anv regular or secure cominuui- 
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ration, hut with bodie.^ of tlic rnrniy ac- 
tually intrr\rnint(. 'I'lu* iiro.xfircts under 
which I leposeti, could not, uiid*'r any 
circuinstaiires, have been prudently ex- 
plained. 'I'iie motive' agaitM iin|)aitiiig 
them was insupeialde, when the eoiise- 
quenee iniKht be a pieinatute lelaxation 
of those eftot Is south of the Ntibudda, 
the continuance of vvhivh was a main 
ingiediont in niv eompuiatnai. At the 
very iuneture, when tin' piovisioii of pay 
for the advanced troon-^ h induated as 
superfluous, the IVisbwa was nioviin? 
with his ainiy between llie 'lajify aiul 
the Nerbudda, in the doininioti.s ot the 
iormer Piinee, and in the vieinitv ot the 
tioo|)s in (piestion.* 

Sir, if this were the e.i^e, ainl it iin- 
dotiljtedly was there vvai no need 
of hohlin{^ uj> n tin"«*r to induce tin* 
Ni/ftin’s troops to levolt. 'I'hey wonlrl 
liave at once f;oiie ove*’ to the enemy, 
if some arrangement bad not been 
nnide for .sceiiiini^ their pay. It is 
well known, however, tliat ihcse troop v 
were the luo't laitlilul in India, i seepf, 
perhaps, those ot Mysme 'still it would 
have heeii a threat ll^k to have e\p.»',ed 
that nnnv ni a st vte ol discontent, in 
the vieimty ol a wily enemy. 'I’lie 
noble Marquis .vllude-i, in a sid)'>c'(jmnt 
part of his letter, to the charge now 
made a;;ainst liim, with s, nnewli.it of 
n prophetic teiliti!*'. llis woids .irc 
these . — 

‘•The chaise, indeed, of a (avour 
show'll to flu* I lott^e ot V\'. P.ilinei and 
(h)., which would, aeroidiin? to the de- 
scription, luivc been giov^lv (li'lmiievt, 
is in.iile to .swee(i over euij tian-ae- 
tion.’ 

llis Lonhhip seemed to think tliat 
Ills eonduet was attacked by sm h a 
sujipositioii j amt be enteii into a de- 
tail of all the traiis.ic tion^, fimii the 
fir«t establishment ol the Ibni^e at 
Hyderabad, down to the date ol Ins 
despatch. 1 believe that all who know 
llis lairdsbip w ill ifive him ciedit lor 
hnvinsf notbin^of the bypomte iii bis 
ilispo'ition, and that be vvonM searcelv 
apply the teinis “ •;ro-‘-l\ di'lnmest,” 
to arts of w hieli be wa>. bitu'.elf eon- 
•eious be bad been j;nilty . • lino '' llis 
Ijordsbip then proceeds to the other 
parts of the transactions ; and be ad- 
mits that a d'roet inteilVrenei witbtlio 
(lovcriiment of the \i/am, su .is to 
euiitro) the Minister in bi> operations, 
would have been eontiaiy to ihebiw of 
the land, l eelinjc ihat the noble Mar- 

a uis has ^iveii n .satisfnetoi \ answer to 
le charges lirou^ht a»Hiiist him, 1 
eertumly concur in the orii;iiinl mo- 
tion \ and, in cbuiifC so, I do not feel 
thtt I am guilty ol any iiicoin-istciuy 


on this occasion, as compared with tive 
cour-,e I pursued in 1821. After tbe 
letter of that year, further cxpluuatioQ^ 
weie called for, aud were furnished, 
i or what, 1 ask, could such a demand 
have hceii made, except to {'ive a fuller 
view of the subject ? If there be iiicou- 
sistem y in a ebaii^^e of opinion, after 
fivsli lights are produced, it was such 
an inconsistency as any man, who 
w shes to arriv e at irutb, may be guilty 
of. 

'I’i.e bon. I’lopiiefor (Mr. Poyndcrl 
b.is stated that 1 j>roposcd a grant of 
riOlll)/. a-ycar to the noble Marquis. 
'J'liii stitcmcnt, however, is not cor- 
rect. 'I liat proposition was not made 
by me, blit wa'. •-ubinitted to the Court 
by a man wlioiii we all venerate far liis 
!i:;e, admire lur iiis talents, and love 
Im- bi- VII lues ami kiiuhiess; 1 allude 
to the lum. \V. idpliinstone. [llfar.) 
Jt Is no doubt true that I supported 
tliat motion 1 did so (nmi a ieeliiigof 
jiistive, and I must and, that should it 
be bioni'lit loivvaid again, I will vote 
loi it, even tlioiigli mine should be the 
only b. 111(1 held iij) in its favour. {Hear.) 
Stveial (•eiitleimii have been called 
to onbT.aml I think unju>tly', hecau‘'C 
tbe\ addrc'-sed theiiistlves to this poinf, 
I Ihitik the topic is pcrieetly relevant. 
Jt does, in latt, hang to the question 
under eoiKsider.itioii. 1 have to be? 
p lidoii lor detainiiig t!ie touit so long 
on matler-- tliat are personal to iiiyselt, 
but I lelt it piojcr to do so alter the 
.illusions which have been made to 
me, both licie and elsewhere. The 
newspaper, liave tliougbt [iroper to 
eommeiit upon the sentiments which 
1 li.ive avowed ; ruid if 1 had been the 
nieousisteiit individual winch some 
(•iiitlemen s(.em to suppose, doubt- 
le.> my inconsistency would not have 
e-caped iiofiee in those publications. 
I peucive before ino an liou. Pru- 
jinetor (^Mr. \V.isborouob} , whose 
speech ill f.vvmir of the amendment, 
has been listened to with so much at- 
tentioc ^ and, ns 1 nmlerslaiid that 
boll, i'ropnetor is connected with a 
jmblie print, I hope he will give to the 
world a eoneet report ot his owu ob- 
serv.itious. {,-1 

I now beg the ( ourt to bear in mind, 
that the political letter of vvhieli so 
iimeli lias been said, was sent out to 
India ill Nov. 1821, and that, in the 
immili of May 1822, the Court of Di- 
rectors came to an imaniinous vote of 
Ihnnks to Loid Hastings for the distiu- 
guisbed manner in which he had dis- 
charged the important functious of hU 
high situation, and, at tbe same time. 
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their regret that family cir- 

ruiustaiici s shoulii have obliged him to 

leave Iml'A- lu that vote 1 most heart- 
ily eoiifurred ; ami if there was any 
jMCOiiMstemy 111 my so acliiig, 1 am 
-rlaii-to liiul that I erred iu siuh good 
coiitpanv. (Hear,) One of the daily 
.minialC, The Times, alluding to my. 
oiiiiiion admiiilstratiou of tlic 

of Hastings, has observed, 
tlut I did not iniinifest the spirit of a 
i.rophet 111 one part of ni> obu'rvation. 
'fhe Times alluded to tlie IJnrmese 
uar, as a proof that the IMarcjuis of 
lUsinigs had left iu India the germ of 
Jutinc ho-iiliiies ; — and the journalist 
avkid, “What do you think of that, 
Mr. I'dttison lint, Sir, theciicum- 
staiue ot the breaking out of that war 
dues not disprove my aS'eriion. I 
know not. Sir, whether my geography 
lie or he not correit, but I believe, that 
wlieii vou ])as> the liubmaputra river 
von are out of Imlia I'roper ; and it 
vMisulliidia I’lopcr that I spoke. I 
hope, too, tliat the (hunt will recollect 
that the noble Mar(|ms reseued us 
Iroiii a siinil ir ser.ipe on a formei oc- 
casion. 'I'lie noble Mai(|uis felt that 
I.e wa*. not obliged to sei/t bv the 
l.oriis everv mad bull that appioaclied 
him he tho.ight it was more desirable 
to dncit Ins attention hy holding up a 
red haiidkeribief, or by anv other 
means of an ccjuallj barnile<>s nature. 

Sir, I now loine to the iiuestiou ini- 
inediateiy belore the Court. It is ad- 
iniiti-d, li> the terms o( tlit* ainendnient, 
and the sentiment wa-^ecboeil iiom all 
sides ot the Court, that the iiolile M.ii- 
‘I'U'' Is a man of the most honoiirahle 
mod; and one lion. I'loprietor had 
Slid, that his greatest souice of weak- 
ness was to he (omul in his virtues. I, 
1 '.vever, think, that the various and 
nn|)i»it.int ojieraiioiis in which the 
noble Manjuis has been engaged, sulU- 
tieiitly piove that he was a man of 
'erv guat capaiily, and not at all 
likelv to he ali’ected with weakness of 
iniinl. All hon. Proprietor has accused 
him of jnirtiabty. Now, ]»ur-.mng in 
the fust instance, the admitted tact 
that he was free from corrujitioii, 1 
''hall immediately come to the amend- 
ment. Here, how ev er, 1 ninst allude 
to a statement of the bon, ( hairman, 
which I cannot consider a fair repre- 
sentation of vvlial occurred in another 
jdace. The bon. Cbainnau, in answer 
toaquoslioii Iroiii the gallant officer (Sir 
d. Hovle) slated, that the amendiiieut 
was ki»ovvn, and not the prcduttion 
of the Court ot Directors ; but he added, 
that if there had bccu a little more 


time, it would have been approved of 
by the Court of Directors. This it 
not a correct representation of the 
fact ; because tlierc are several Mem-. 
hers of the Court who differed from it, 
and it is nut highly praised except by 
the bon. (. Iiairmaii, and the hoii.De- 
juUv. If the Cbaiiman had merely 
conlined himself to stating, that the 
ainendnient was his own, it would 
liave heen all very well; but it was 
hardly lair to insiniiute that the Court 
of Directors wuubl have ailoptcd it, if 
sufficient time had been allowed. Sup- 
posing a man to have been charged 
with dislioiioural)le eoiidiict, and kept 
on his tri<il fur eleven months, and 
supjHisiiig, that, during the vvhole of 
the period, his ebaraeter was admitted 
to bo free fioin slain or inijieachment, 
why, I a k, under such circnnistaiice* 
should the discussion of his case be 
protracted ? wbyshonldsueli anamend- 
meiit as this be j>roj)osed, except to 
create conlnsioii? {/fear, hair.) I 
ready eamn.t conceive any other ob- 
ject ; and if it be carried, at will be 
mil* of the most ilissonant things that 
I have ever heanl of. It rotninences 
by introdneing the noble lSlarqui.s as 
an individual perfectly free from eor- 
I'uptioii ; and then come all the other 
Mfinbeis of (iovernmont who are lobe 
ile< hired equallv pure. Why, Sir, is it 
iie<e«-iarv that Mr. Adam, Mr. Stuart, 
Mr. Hay lev, Mr Kdinonsti ne, Mr. 
I’cndall, Mr. Swinton, Mr. Dowdes- 
will, ami Sir K. Paget, should also be 
included.^ I admit that they are “all 
lioiionr.dile men.’’ — I mean the phrase 
not ill tlie salitical sense iu which the 
jioet has used it, but 1 really do be- 
lieve those (•mtlemcn are tiuly “ ho- 
nour.ible men.” I, however, cannot 
see tlie necessity of introdneing them 
here, for the )»ur|>ose of stating that 
width fveiy body know *, iianuly, that 
they arc honourable iharai tt rs. As it 
has hem thought proper to bring U)~ 
gether a number ol highly respectable 
Ccntleuien, who have nothing to di> 
with the (|neslion, would it not be as 
well to add the Archbishop of Cunter- 
bnry, and the Lord May or [..ornlon ? 

{ I ' Ififfifh) . Then we shall have a 
gootlly tompiiiiy indeed. 

]u(|uiiics were made, ami ansvver^ 
were relurmsl with refereme to the 
trausaetions of Palmer ami ('o., but iu 
those investigations nothing appeared 
that east any imputation on the noble 
Marquis. Hut, Sir, in tlie amend* 
inent now before us, the Court are 
called upon to approve of all that the 
Court ol Directors have done. 1 cau* 
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tion Gentlemen as to their approval of 
all those matters, and of all the pro- 
ceedings which have been subsequently 
founded on them. If the Court of 
Proprietors agree to the aincudment, 
they must a])prove the overstrained 
eulogies on Sir C. Metcalfe, and they 
must adopt the overstrained slanders 
of that Gentleman, for so 1 must call 
them. (Hear, hear.) What I paiticu- 
larly object to iu this aniendment is, 
that it calls on the Court of Proprietors 
to do that which is wholly out of their 
province,— to approve of the letters of 
the Court ol Directois. '1 hese have 
been already approve<l by the highest 
authority, — by the commissioners for 
the aft’iirs of India. This is what I 
particularly object to, a>> establishing 
a very bad precedent. Perhaps the 
Court are not aware that appeals have 
alreadv arrived in this country against 
the whole of these proceedings, from 
Sir Win. Rumbold, and Mr. Win. Pal- 
mer, who have both been ( rushed by 
them. (CheerM.) 'I here are also aji- 
ncaU from others on the same subject 
from the creditors, who, though not 
absolutely outlawed, arc still debarred 
from regamiiig the money they bad 
lent ; whde ihey, pursuing the eonrseot 
jnstiee to mankind, are paj ing all those 
to whom they may be imbbted. Will 
a British public sanction siu b a viola- 
tion of jnstii'c.^ Will the Court of Pro- 
prictois, who are themselves a Court 
of Appeal, say that one side is light, 
and having beard that side, refuse to 
listen to any otlier ? Ihitish jiistueie- 
solts at such an idea. (w) {('hcn'.s ) 

If I were in any doubt as to the 
course whiih I should pursue on tins 
oceasioii, I have an example before 
me, by whieb, on every oda'.ion I eaii 
be most sa'Vly guided. I have beaid 
the opinions of an lion (ieutleman of 
the highest rank, and greatest moral 
worth this side of Temple Bar (Mr. ,1. 
Smith), There is no man in soiietv 
whose character stands more •leserv- 
edly high, and whom I more respect. 

1 have known him from his boyhood, 
and my respect for him is evoiy day 

(ti) Yet this is vvliat Hritisli jn>tieo. 
the Board of Contio), the Coint ot 
Biicctois, iuul the Comt of Piopnetors, 
ali sanctioned, in the case of the proi»i ie- 
tors of the Calcutta Jonnial; and when 
a mere motion forpapeis, lor informa- 
tion, and inquiry, was made in these 
quarters, an ovenvhelming majority re- 
fused to accede to it : nor was iMr. Pat- 
tison‘8 voice once heard to advocate re- 
dress aud conipeusatiou on that occasion. 


increased by my increased knowledw 
of his great worth, (o) (Hear, hej) 
lhat hon. Gentleman has declared 
that he fully concurred in the orieinal 
motion, but that he could not listLi to 
the amendment ; I then, after ail 1 
have heard and read on this inipOrtam 
question, give my assent to the motion 
• because it approves ; but I object to 
the ametidmcnt because it imDli<‘6 
doubts. (Hear, hear.) ' 

1 now come to the charge of iiar- 
tiahty, though after what has been 
already said, any thing further upo,, 
that subject will he almost a waste of 
time. 'I'he iiartiality is said to have 
been evinced in four different in- 
stances; first, in permitting the esta- 
blishment of the House of Palmer and 
Co. at Hyderabad ; secondly, in grant- 
ing the license in IHM ; thirdly, hi the 
sanction giv en to the Aiirungabad trans- 
actions ; and fourthly, in sanctioning 
the sixty-lae loan. With respect to the 
Aiirungabad arrangement, I give it my 
entire toiicurrence, whether I view it 
in its oliject or in the excellent ettccts 
whidi it lias produced. As to tlie 
gr.mting the license, I will fully admit 
as a general principle that such a 
course should be adopted with groat 
caution, niul only under reiy peculiar 
circ nmstames. ’it is not to be denied 
that very SCI ions consequences might 
ensue froni granting to B-itish sub- 
jects tlie priv liege of making loans to 
the native powers in India But is the 
Marquis of flasiings the only man 
who has concurred in this arraiige- 

(«' \Vc <iu; aiiioiig thenniiiberof tlm' 
wlio had also a high respect tor Mr. 
8niith’.s public chaiactcr; but Ins con- 
duct tliioughout the whole of this atfaii, 
in jiist calling lor the Ikipeis, then 
shrinking lioin a motion on them,— nc.xt 
eidogi/ing the Conit of Dircctoi.s, and, 
lastly, coiitcntiiigliiniselfvvith saving, he 
thought the House at Hyderabad rwfAor 
haidiv dealt with,— appears to ns dc.sti- 
ri*te ot clear moral pert'eptions, or de- 
ficient in moral courage. It a troop of 
Janisaiies were to enter Mr. .Smith's 
Hanking-honse in London, sei/e his 
books, dispel se bus paitnera, foibid all 
iiiteieouise between them and their ci'C- 
ditoi8, and tin eaten the Ministers, or 
otbeis wlm might have had loan.s fioiu 
him, with the Sultan’s displcasmeif thev 
paid then just debts,— Mr. Smith wouhl 
tell a ditferent tale. Yet this is the treat- 
ment whieh the Bank of Palmer and Co* 
at Hyderabad, luis met witli from the 
Indian Government, and approved by 
those very Directors whom Mr. Smitli 
eulogizes as honourable men.— Oit upon 
t^uch trimming as this ! 
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roent ? He was assisted in Council by 
three most intelligent men r they had 
been a long time in India, and were 
particularly acquainted with ail the 
details of Indian affairs. The noble 
Marquis was new in the country ; he 
had been only two years there, but 
the Court have never heard a word 
about the concurrence of the three 
Members of Council in what he did. 
(I/ear, hear.) Is he to be singled out 
of the Council, and solely blamed as 
guilty o( jiartiality in an act in which 
they all concurred? Are all the other 
Members to go harmless while he alone 
h to be blamed ? 

A I’Koi’RiKTOR. — Decidedly not. 

Mr. 1’ai risoN. — Then I hope that if 
Lord Ilasiings is to have his share, 
the other Members may be presented 
each with Ins own share of the cake. 
{Jlear, and a favprh.) Upon the Au- 
ning.ih.ul arrangement, the beneficial 
I’Horts of \>lnch lia\ebcen admitted on 
all hamb, 1 will «ay nothing further 
than expressing a lio()c that it may be 
remembeied hereafter. As to thesixly- 
la( loan, the C'ourt should recoiled 
that It Ihulbecn strongh rccommei <ied 
by the Kesideiit at Ilyilerahad at that 
lime, who had foreilily inijiresscd <m 
tin (iineinmeut iti Council the abso- 
lule necessity of supiih ing the imme- 
diate wants of the Ni/am’s (lovern • 
inent. Hut it has been objected that 
the terms for tin* contract ol this loan 
were exoibitanfl) high, an<l that the 
loan might havi* been obtained at a 
mui h lower rate. Renllv some (Jen- 
tlemeii seem to Ihiiik that the \i/ani's 
conntry is like an K1 Dorado, wheie 
money is so plenty that it may he had 
lor the mere asking. 'J'hey who kiniw 
India, however, are fully aware rrf the 
ihfiienlty of procuring money for the 
use oi the iiatiM* powers. An hon. 
Member has alluded to what J^onl 
Hastings said as to the connexion of 
!^ir ^V in. Kumhold with the House of 
l^alnier and Co, hnt ho has not re- 
ferrtd to the minutes of Council ; to 
xihich I now hog leave to refer the 
Court. 1 allude particularly to the mi- 
nute of Mr. Stuart, an extract of which 
I will read. It is to be found in jmge 
■1" of the printed papers. 

The hon. Proprietor omitted, how- 
ever, to read the minute of the Mem- 
bers of Council, and for that reason I 
beg leave to refer the Court to it. Mr. 
Stuart says, p. 47 : 

I ' illustrious character and 

nigh itatioii of the Governor General, 
the avowal of such an interest can be 
unly honourable.' 
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. He is alluding to the declaration of 
the Marquis of Hastings, —that he took 
a strong interest in the success of the 
man, who had married a lady to whom 
he hail been guardian \ and for my 
own part, I will say, tliat if any man 
disclaim such a sentiment, I envy him 
not his feelings, but think him a fitter 
subject for pity than I do for admira- 
tion. {Hear, hear.) Mr. Stuart then 
proceeds : 

* Next to the liiglie.st objects of power, 
the good of our country and of inaiikiiid, 
the oppoii unities winch it affords of 
pionioiiiig the welfare of those endeared 
to 118 by fiieiidship and alfeetion, will be 
deemed, by generous minds, the fairesit 
rtwvard of its toils and anxiety. How 
forcibly sueh ties must be felt by Ids 
Lot d.ship, will he understood by all those 
\yho know the kindness and benignity of 
his natiiie. {Hrar, hear.) How uuich 
gratification I shall always deiiie from 
being able to concur in Ids boid.sidp'tf 
indulgence of th.il feeiiiig, liovv imicJi 
inoitified I iini.st be, when niolivcs of 
duty nui) consti.iiii me to deny myself 
that happiness, I hope I need not pro- 
fess, The sentiment is due no less to 
Ills Loidsldp'.s exalted .station in the Go- 
veimnent, than to the kind and liberal 
disposition, which he iiivnnably niaid- 
iV.sts, to meet claims of a similar iiatine 
on the part of the other Mcnihcrs. ( Hear, 
hra),] lint whatever ma) be the dit- 
feience of views upon the jnesent ca«e, 
theie is one point upon which I ventuie 
to submit a coiifnlent oniidoii. 1 do not 
hcMtaie to pronounce tliat his Lordship 
is the only peisoii, wlio can think lh.it 
Ills iiiciid.sliip for a (Jciitlcnian, whose 
iiiteicsts are involved in the ntiestion, 
con.stiiufes the slightest giouinl for his 
withdiawmg fioni tin* determination.' 
( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Adam s.avs something of the 
same sort in iiia minute, which 1 shall 
not <|ui)te, but shall only refer to. 1 
leave this part <»f the «juc3iion with 
this remark, that the noble Proprietor, 
in nientioiiing one part of these mi- 
nutes, ought not entirely to have for- 
gotten the other i and shall now pro- 
ceed to the coiisnleratioii of the next 
point, which is the irunsactioii that has 
been denominated the sixly-lac loan. 
Who, that recollects the high charac- 
ter and disiingnished reputation of the 
Marc|uis of Hustuigs, tau believe that, 
at the dose of a long and honourable 
career of public service, he would wil- 
lingly risk the loss of that character 
and that reputation, by sanctioning a 
loan, which he believed to be ruinous 
to the borrower, and profiigatu and 
extorUouate ou the part of the louder ? 
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It is clear from these Papers, that his 
Lordship considered this loan as likely 
to be bcneltrial iu its op' ratioii to the 
Nizam’s (Jovcniment. It is positively 
declared to be so by Mr. Russell, nbo 
was then our Re»ulent at ll^dirnbad; 
it is spoken of in l’avourat»le terms by 
{Sir C. Metcalfe, on Ins first arrival at 
that place, as Mr, Russell’s smacssor ; 
and it is not denounced b\ him as 
cither improvident, scandaloiH, orpro- 
lligate, until he has discovered that 
unfortunate conspiracy to undermine 
him, between Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
and Chundoo Loll, which has been so 
ably destribed b) an bon. Proprietor 
who pretede 1 me. As soon, however, 
as he found that Messrs. l*almer ami 
<Jo. bail transiniited to Calcutta the 
letter, lu which Chundoo Loll coin- 
jilaiued of the acts of “ the Ixdd dra- 
goon," which liave been so wiltilv ex- 
posed by an hon. and gali.vnt OlticiT 
near me, —as soon as he learneil that 
the manner in which a siriplmg su- 
baltern ollucr had upset the arrango- 
iiieiits of the Ni/.am’s Ministers, bad 
been ilescribed to tlie supreme autho- 
rities in India, — from that moment he 
began to view every tninsaction in 
which that House was concerned, 
through a di>eoloured medium, to 
watch its proceeihugs with a jaun- 
<licedeye, and to prepare for the hosti- 
lities which he has since waged against 
it, with such unceasing animosity. 

If 1 am a^ked how far the nohle 
lSIar(|uis had any knowledge of the 
particnhir-i of this loan, I replv that 
these Papers abound witli < ()nvineing 
prtKif tliut, till the middle of September 
1822, he was. utterlj ignorant of any 
bonus being allowed to tlie House upon 
it. 1 find, from a letter datnl the 1.5th 
Seplemljer 1SJ2, p. 18(), that, as soon 
.as he was intmaiied of tlie fact of a 
consider.ihle sum of money having 
been paid to the House, by wa\ of bo- 
nus, he ordered Sir ( . Metcalfe to ex- 
press to the Firm his displeasure at 
their conduct; to call ujiou them for 
c\]>lanntiou ; audio uivestigate strictly 
into the nature and extent of their jh*- 
cuuiary proceedings with the Nuam's 
(bivernnieut. Tlnit hcnig the cucie, I 
think we arc entitled to ilrop the cur- 
tain upon tlie noble Maripns ; for, 
after this statemciit of facts, it it be 
true that Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. 
conspired with ('huodoo Loll either to 
cheat the Nizam, to exhaust his trea- 
sury, or to do any other improper ac- 
tion, it is evident that it must have been 
done without the slightest knowledge 
or privity on the part of the noble Mar- 
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tpiis. Every thing that was done after 
this discovery, should be considered 
distinctly, and by itself; and ! con- 
ceive, that the best thing that we could 
do would be to gel rid of this amend- 
nient at present, and to declare that 
we Will hereafter take up the consi. 
d<‘ration of all the various proceedinr* 
at Hvderabad. ^ 

There is another part of this subject 
which I wish to place before you. ft 
is the manner in which Sir C. Metcalfe 
s'ates that he effected the discovery of 
a bonus of eight lacs being allowed to 
Messrs., Palmer and Co., at the time of 
their negotiating this loan. In para- 
graph 20, p. lOf), lie says that he wa, 
not aware of this circumstance at the 
lime he made his former rei^ort, hut 
that he had since been apprized of it 
l>y the Ni/.am’s Minister. Such a de- 
claration was calculated to excite a 
belief in the minds of the persons to 
whom it was addressed, that it was 
tlie intention of Messrs. VV. Palmer aud 
Co. to corneal from the Government 
the existence of the bonus ; aud jet it 
is clear from a paragraph in his letter 
of the Uth Apiil 1821, that at that 
tone their accounts had not been de- 
iiinndcd by him, from which alone lie 
(ould have distovered it, had the Mi- 
nister continued silent. ’I'he subse- 
quent delivery of those accounts proved 
tint there never had been any inten- 
tion on the part of Messrs. W. Palmer 
to conceal the jiayment of it, for it 
formed an item of account in their 
ow n documents. Here let me ask you 
to consider w hat Sir C. Metcalfe pro- 
posed to do, after he had discovered 
the Iximis allowed upon this loan, 
wlncli he afterw arils represented as 
blindly improvident, and scandalously 
exoibitant, NVhy, he pniposed to pay 
It off' by another loan, to admit the 
existence of the first bonus, aud to 
grant to Messrs. Palmer’s House ao<- 
other lionus of six lacs, by the paj- 
ment of a lac and a half of rupees 
yearly for the next four ycai-s. {Hear, 
/war.) He saj s that this arrangement 
wonhl he satisfactory to both parties, 
and would allow a fair gain to the loan 
contractors. You will find what he 
says at p. llffi. It is as follows ; 

‘ I understand, from comniunicsitions 
with .Messrs. W. Palmer and Co., that a 
payment of one lac and a half of rupees 
per annum, for tour years, would recon- 
cile them to the disenarge of their loan, 
and be cousidcied by them aa very li^ral 
treatment ; though, for their own inte- 
ic.sts, they wouhl prefer that matter:! 
should stand as they arc.' 
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Xow if this loan had been so very 
rrosi a transaction, would Sir C. Met- 
calfe have consented to pay it off, and 
to give Messrs. Palmer and Co. another 
bonus ’ Is such a proceeding cousUt- 
eut with common sense, or the usual 
If uour of every-day business ? I 
woul'J iufer from it, that at that time 
Sir C. Metcalfe had not found out any 
cause for blame in the bonus which 
Lad been agreed upon. A great deal 
has bei'ii sa’d about the evorbitaut in- 
tercNt which was taken upon this loan. 
Now I beg leave to remind the Court, 
that the term, “ exorbitant interest,’' 
is a relative term. The price of money 
I*, always proportionate to its scarcity, 
or to the risk of obtaining payment 
fur It. I would wish to know who 
would lend money, at the usual rate of 
Kiigli'ih luterest, to the Prime Minister 
of a despotic Prince, when the death 
ot tfie Munster would dis.solvc the bar- 
gain between them ; when the will of 
till- despot might displace the Minister, 
.uiil so destroy lus tiiiMns of keeping 
it ; when the death of the lender would 
enahlc the despot to cancel the ilebt by 
st'i/.ing oil his assets as heir, and when 
a thou>.md other contingencies would 
deprive iuiu of all rational hope-, of 
rcieiMiig it hack agun.^ I believe 
tli.it we should all prefer to >e,t our 
surplus capital in the K\clie(|uer Hills 
of Mr. Rolmison, low as the luteresl r, 
which lhc\ now bear, to vesting it m 
such securities ; for m the case I have 
jMst ineiitioued, it is literally a pay or 
play pruceedmg; if yni live, >ou may 
Hill, but if Nou die, YOU are ceitain to 
lose. {Hear, hear ) 1 am Iree to con- 

fess that it does appear to me that the 
House of Palmer and Co. would have 
done wisely m inform ttie Resident of 
the terms on wlmh they had under- 
taken the loan ; but they did not do 
so, and they must now abide by the 
voi»(.e(|uences of their neglect. It 
ought, however, to be recollected, tlat 
't was not till September tliat 

thev were called upun to explain them, 
uud that they then gave an explauatiuii 
witli the utmost readiness. Itajipeared 
Iroin that explduation, that tlie House 
was to advance fifty -two lai s of rupees 
to receive back ag.ain sixty lacs at 
‘'Oiue dav or other ; in the inenntime 
their monc) was to be locked up, ami 
tiiev were to enjoy certain ailvantages' 
arising from assignments on the grow- 
•ug revenue, as a compensation for the 
tvpense and risk tliey were daily en- 
countering, 

[Thehoii. Director at this part of his 
^iHceh was so exhausted, and his voice 
OrtvtUl He, aid, I'.il, 5, 


became so low, that it was with ex- 
treme difliculty that we were enabled 
to collect his meaning from the de- 
tached sentences which ever and anon 
came to our cars. We umlerstootl 
him, after mentioning the terms of this 
loan, to justify it by a reference to the 
circumstances of this country during 
the last war.] In the early part of ii, 
Mr. Pitt, when the three per Cents- 
were at forty-six and forty-seven, had 
contrived to borrow money at that rate 
by giving a Ivouus to those who ad- 
vanced It. That money we were now 
paying back at ninety-four, and the 
lenders were thus realizing a gain of 
more tfian .)0 per cent. NVouUl any 
one, he would ask, upon that account 
be justifie/l in branding them as extor- 
tioners ati.'l U'lUrers } Again, Mr. 
Rothschild had recently iiiruished a 
loan to the Mexican (mvcrninent at 
six per< ent, receiving bonds at eiglity- 
six, which were herealter to be paid at 
100. Mr. Rothsciuld was, however, a 
much lietter mauagcp than any of the 
jiartncrs in the House of W. Palmer 
and (.'o., lor he ch.irged upon each 
bond a comtn’ssion of three jier cent, 
before he issued it, and so let them out 
at eighty-nme instead of at eighty-six. 
Would any one, on that account, class 
IMr. Roth^chlld vvitli tho>c who de- 
manded exorbitant and iinmodcrate 
interest ^ He Inid never beard tliat 
Mr. Baring or Mr. Angcrstein were 
usurers, because they had enjoyed the 
emoluments of Mr. Pitt’s bonuses, nor 
did he see any reason vvliy Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. should be toiisidered 
such lor merely lollowmgiu India, the 
same course whuh had been lollowed, 
without reproach, ill England, by tie 
great mercautile characters he had 
just meiitioiied. Tlic real history of 
tins bonus, il bonus it weie to be 
lalU'd, lay within a narrow compass : 
Messrs W. Palmer ami (.'o. contracted 
to a/lvance sixty lacs of rupees to (diun- 
doo Loll, at an interest ol eighteen 
percent, on comlition that they should 
receive an assignment of sixteen laeS 
yearly for the next six years, on cer- 
tain spccifieil ilistricts. They were led 
to enter into such a contract by nn 
expcclatioo that they should be able to 
raise the money at some one of the 
Presidencies at twelve yier rent. Being 
disappointed in that expectation, they 
were oblig<‘<l to resort to the Native 
bankers at Hyderabad. On applica- 
tion to them, they found that the want 
of so large a sum of money, in so li- 
mited a market, hod raised the price 
of it, and had considerably enhanced 
P 
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the terms on which the monied men 
were Inclined to part with it. The 
alteration of the circumstances, under 
which they had hoped to get the mo- 
ney, and upon whicli they had made 
their calculations, rendered it impos- 
sible for them to fulhl their contract 
without utter ruin to themselves. This 
circumstance was explained to the Mi- 
nister; and a change was made in 
cunscqueiicc, in the terms of the con- 
tract. Instead of furnishing sixty lacs 
at eighteen per cent., it was agreed 
that the House should only furpish 
fifty-two lacs, hut shouli! be permitted 
to charge the same rate ot interest 
upon a nontinal sum of sixty lac a. 
That sum they had actually advanced. 
As it was advanced to the Minister, 
they had at all times achanee of losing 
it, if he died; hut under recent cir- 
cumstances, it was almost ccitain that 
they would never recover it, even 
though lie was alive and in power, if 
the justice of the Court were not ex- 
erted oil thtdr liehalf. 

The hon. Director then proceeded 
to justify the ap|diiation ot Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. to Chundoo laill for 
an alteration in the terms of their con- 
tract, by the condm I of eminent capi- 
talists in this c'ountiN, under circum- 
stances of similar cl'sticss. Mr. Baling, 
ns they all knew, had made a contract 
with the French (iov eminent to jiay 
off for it the amount ol the coiiti ibutioii 
Imposed upon I’rancc at the* peace of 
Paris, by the allied Sovereigns. In 
the interval hetwc'cn the '^igning and 
the completion <d the contract, the 
price of money advanced considerably 
in the lunrket. Mr. Baring inlormed 
Lord C'astlereagb, that the imforeseeii 
alteration of cire nmstancos which had 
taken place, reiideicd it impossible for 
him to complete Ids eoiitrae-t, except 
at his utter ruin. Lord C.\stlere*agh, 
— and who would tliiiik of bl.iiiiing 
him for it?— lent to Mr Baring a 
helloing haiul, ami le-eiud his foitunes 
from the destruction whieh appeared 
to hang over them, lie .ipjdu-d to the 
Fretuh Government for an alteiation 
of the terms into vvhiih Mr. B.iring 
liael entered ; and the I leiuh Gov em- 
inent were sei coiiviiiced of tlio jiistiee 
of the npplie ation, that thev exte iuleel 
the teims, and so enabled Air. Baring 
to proceeil witli his loan. Mr. Anger- 
stein, who did not often ineke I .ul I ar- 
ains, once got info a similar Mraje 
y n bargain which he made with that 
great statesman, Mr. Pitt. Mr. An- 
gerstein had some elealiligs with h in 
on the basis of a tontine, Before thev 


were closed, he found out that ht had 
entered into a contract, which he 
could not complete, without ruioin* 
himself. He went in consequence^ 
that distinguished Minister, and ex- 
jiluined to him how matters stood. The 
result was, that the tontine was abo- 
lished, and another contract was made 
which, instead of ruining, was profita- 
ble to Mr. Angerstein. Thus it bad 
been with Messrs. Palmer and Co, 
The tide of the money-market hadiet 
in strongly against them, and that 
circumstance, connected with what he 
had before told the Court about the 
risk of loans to powerful individuals 
ill the despotic states of India, ought 
to convince it that they had done no- 
thing deserving of blame in exacting 
from the Ni/am's Government the 
interest which they had done. So far 
was the rate of interest from being 
thought too great for the anxiety, 
trouble, and expense, which the loan 
was certain to create, that it was even 
thought insufficient for it. Several of 
the commercial houses in Calcutta re- 
fuseil to have any thing to do with it. 
Mr. John Palmer told Sir VV. Ruinholil, 
— and it was a jiroof of his sagacity,— 
that on the terms agreed upon between 
his partners and C'lmndoo Loll, it must 
turn out a had job. He looked deeper 
into the millstone than either his bro- 
ther William or any of the other Gen- 
tlemen of the Firm at Hyderabad. {A 
laugh.) 'Fhey were dupes — dupes to 
Clujutloo Loll, dupes to their own spe- 
culations, and, worse than all, dupe-., 
most glaring dupes, to the soltinu 
assurances of protection, which had 
been made to them by the Bengal 
(Government. {Hcai\ hear^ hear.) 
It had been alleged, that large pro- 
mises of favour liail been made to 
this Firm from their first settling «t 
Hyderabad. This was not the case. 
All that the Resident had been desired 
to <lo lor it was to afford it duo oncon- 
rageinmt. His Lordship's minute is 
del isive upon that point. It is directed 
to Mr. Kussell, and runs in these 
terms • 

‘ His FM'ellency in Council is di<* 
pifid to |ii()inotc the snccc.*'!! of cveiy 
inctiautilc in teipii.se, which is likclv to 
j.une ot genei.d nlility to the inU‘le^t'» 
ot cin.nitiie, liy afl< Idii.g lacilities fo 
the liaiMU ticn of tuidii'g corccins he- 
tween Iliclincss’ lie uiinions ard thy 
tei litoiic.*- of the 1 ('ll Ci inpany ; andiiis 
I mdship in Ci oriil will aecoimntdy nP' 
po\e of u.m avoiding eieiy 
dejrru* of countcoancc To the ptepo^cd 
(Mi ll CK'U'l c'tiihlisl ment of Mc.^sis- 
Palmer and Co., consistently with the 
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nroviMons of the treaty, and of your re- 
P . tiding it to the favourable consi- 
KS o7his Highness the Nizam’s 

(loveiniuent.* 

This minute contaiueil all that his 
Lurdsh.p granted to the Firm m 1814 . 

Ill leoJ, all that the Finn insisted upon 
mas that tlvcy should be protected 
ac^aimt the fraud of the Native Powers, 
httle expecting that they should have 
to combat with fraud in the quarter 
from which they required protection. 

( Ifr-ar, hear.) Tlie drawing the Jew s 
uvth, until he consented to lend his 
nio.iev t ) his tormenting peisecutor, 

Mas not more cruel and inhuman than 
the prattiees which had been adopted 
towards W. Palmer and (Jo. (Loud 
, / m oj If ear.) A great deal had been 
saul about this loan being a mere fic- 
titiAis transaetion. Any body, who 
nii 4 ei>>too(l Cocker, and wouhl look to 
tlie at counts contained in p. () 20 — (» 2 o 
ol these Papers, would see that thev 
completely disiiroved and falsified such 
ail assi-rtiiiii. He would find that from 
t'u he^imnug of that month with the 
hnid imine iL madec 00/ .lu a', down to 
the end ol the inoiilli ZrcLunl, that i., 
Iioiu the nnil'Pe of I »,hi uai} , <low n to 
thedi l ol Aii j,ii-t, fort} lacs i.f rupees 
Mill tutudly paid by the House on the 
ili.iiis ai'd oidei .s ol (diundoo Lull. It 
M.I-, .>.od, hw\. CMC, that thu sum was 
not iii.ule up so luiieh ol adianecs ol 
i.i>h, as of translers ol old balduees 
limn one aeeounl to another.^ he 
(Mil'll 111, tlierebae, came to this, l>id 
till' House ot \V. Palmer and (d>. tians- 
ler nuiiic} toChuiidoo L(dl upon any 
aiiount alialcwer ? It was iinpossihle 
to cult I tain a dunht upon the subject. 

I \ei\ body admitted that they had. 

'1 hi-re w.i'^ one '•ill .;le l.U't whitli spoke 
lulnmes on the S'Ubjett, In the xiar 
I?' ill, wliiih was the >ear ol this loan, 
kirt) lacs liad been advaneeil to the Mi- 
iii'tei betweeu tlie months ot I'ebiuaiy 
and All" est, Mill 1 st 111 all lornier )eais, 
Hot more than luur or five lai s at the 
iiKoi had iier fjeen adiaiiced to him 
Will, 111 till* same tune. 

he boil. Dll ei lor proceeded to give 
t>oiiu‘ tardier details to pro\c that ttierc 
was no justifiable ground f. r denounc- 
m;f this loan as a fictitious iiaiisae- 
'loii , tint the low tone of voice in 
"b ill lie rejieated them, preseutid us 
fu 111 e.ilehing them with any degiec 
of di'tiiictiu ss. Alter he bad conclnded 
then), he r.iHid the atteulion of the 
t curt to the nry extramdinaiy man- 
ner lu wbkh Sir*(J. Meltalle had con- 
dm ted bimseh throughout these trails* 
Actions. He would not say that Sir 


C. Metcalfe had acted like a man de- 
void of reason— that might, perhaps, 
be too harsh, — but he must say that 
he appeared to have laboured all along 
under some most extraordinary mental 
aberration; (A laugh.) for he had 
given a willing ear to the various ru- 
mours which were abroad against the 
House of Palmer and Co., and had 
treated them all as worthy of credit ; 
though they were utterly incoi).sistent, 
not only w ith truth, but also with each 
other. ( Hcai'y hear.) The advance of 
this loan was beyotul u doubt made 
for beneficial purjioses. If the Ali- 
nisler, on obtaining it, applied it to 
improper purposes, the fault was with 
the Minister, and not with Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. This plain proposi- 
tion apjiearod never to have entered 
into the imagination of Sir C. Met- 
calfe. All he was anxious to discover 
was, a ground of inculpating Palmer 
and Co. ; and when he thought that 
he had acquired the luoaus of doing it, 
he (lid not hesitate to enlist into his 
cause eien the assictauce of fl>iug 
runiour.s. I am luiwillmg, continued 
the lion. Director, to go into details 
upon this pait of the cd'-e ; but there 
are sonic details connected with it so 
^ory extraordinary, that I cannot rc- 
fiain from pbumg them mnler your 
consideration, in page 24.) of these 
Pajx'Ts, Sir C. IMilcaib* thus begins 
hi-, aspcr'.ions upon Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., and I beg your impartial at- 
tention to the luamier in which he has 
('oii\ eyed them, hi paragraph /O, he 

saj s 

‘ I do not mean to acen.*e Me.ssrs. VV. 
Paliiiei *uid Co. of iiiakiiig an unfair 
u.veot then power; they wirtj/ e\ClCl^e It, 
pelbal»^, with gieat luodciaiiou ; built 
a power winch does not mopeily he- 
loiig to mei<Iiaii(>, and ought mil to be 
iiitni-ted to peisoiis who lia\e only tbmr 
own inleiest.s to legaid.’ Ami. 
in jiaiagiaph 77 , he pioceed'' — Im 

phrase, — ‘ the notion of their haiing a 
Isiiong influence in the Hi itish lic)verxi- 
ineiit i.** not confined to Haiah ChuiidcKi 
Loll, and the biUrf-iJ lnugfi)-oi the 
mention of that mtlueme in ilicir lavoui 
is leiy nimaleiil. It L a common 
f Jf.oi/!er lough) that be is peisuiideil by 
them that he holds his place by their 
piotcction.’ 

Not satisfied with what he has al- 
ready saul ('ll die foundaiiuu of a 110- 
limi a beliel, ami a common report, he 
pioAcds, in parii^faph 78 , as follows ; 

‘ One native (gentleman, who pretends 
tohaie access to the nrivacy of Hnjah 
Ch»m<lm) LoliV hou’c,ha.'j informed me 
P 2 
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spcmtaneously. nositively, and repeated- 
ly, that he had heard Mr. W. I’alnier de- 
clare to Ilajah Cluindoo L(di, that I 
Hhould have acconudished his (the Mi- 
nistcr’.s) removal, il they (Messrs. VVni. 
Palincrand Co.) nad not wiitteii to Cal- 
cutta and prevented it. I mention this 
as a proof — 

Of what docs the Court think that 
this is to be a proof (y/ loud laui>h.) 
Here Sir C. Metcalfe has conjured 
up into existence a tlettin^; sound, an 
inimaterial substance. Here we have 
an instance of the eye of the poet ; no, 
1 beg pardon, of the Resident — “ in a 
fine frenzy rolling," and of his imagi- 
nation “ giving to airy nothings a local 
habitation ainl a name." [Hear ^ hear.) 
He then goes on, with all the good na- 
ture of Mrs. Cawdor, to reni.u k : — 

‘ I am not inclined to belie\e the story, 
though I know not what good the (ieii- 
tleman eould liaie piopo.sed to hini'ielf 
in theiiuention. Still I am not disposed 
tti credit it, because I would not pin iny 
faith to the assertion of any natiM* (Jeii- 
tlcman ; [hear^ hear, hear ,) and find it 
diflieult to credit that .Mi. Win. Ihdnicr 
■would .so eommit hiniTlt.’ {Heai\heur.) 

Now, I would ask whether you 
could have believed that such gross 
balderdash (a /ow/* A) could ha\e lieeii 
written by any servant oftliisCoaipaii} , 
ilyou bail not seen it with your own e)es 
on your own records ^ Is it not almost 
n disgrace to read it? (//mr, aud a 
lnu(!:h.) 1 must proceed, liowo\er, with 
this disgusting tra>.h, in order to destroy 
the base structure which has been 
built upon it. (Hear.) Sir C. Met- 
calfe continues in jiaragrapli 711 — 

* That the Minister is peisnadetl of 
their having intlueiice, .uul of its npcia- 
ting in his favour, I have no doubt ; but 
I am ineliiietl to .suppose [hea ) , hear) 
that they iiiu.st allow then n.itive agents 
to woik lh.it iiiipies>i<(ii, and c.iniiot 
themselves dircetlj li.i/anl muIi un- 
founded asseitioiH*; but that the) aie 
willing to take advant.ige ot the iinpus- 
sion, I mu.st iujet [heu) , and a luu»h) 
fioin all tliut passes under inv obsciv.i- 
tion. 1 w.i.s once iiitoimcd ; Hem., and 
laamhter,) [lie docs ncU saj bj wlutni 1 
— (Hear, heat.) ‘ I w.is oim- mtoimc'd 
that, on my first aiiiv.d, lliinkcttv Doss, 
thenativep.ulnci ol iliclioii'eot .Nlcssis. 
MV. I’almei and Co., b.id given out, that 
I had hecn .tppointed Ucsidint ou the 
rccommeiid.ilion of .Mi. Win. I’.dmci. 
Another n.itive (Jentlcmaii’— , f of 
/lear, and laughlet.) [.\nd vet he has al 
ready told us, that he would not pm Ids 
faith on the assertion of any native tJeii- 
tleman’] — (//cu/'jf/icrtr.) ‘ .\nolher na- 
tive Ceiitlemaii, who was so kind as to 
|»atroniic my welfare, gr.wely advised 


roc, cifter some trepidation in briugiuv 
forth his counsel, to procure a letter iu 
my favour, from his Highness the Nizam 
to his.Kxcellencv the Governor-General’ 
suggesting that it might be useful to 
coiiiiteraet .some de.sign on the part of 
other persons whieli he would scarcely 
ventuie to hint at. [Hear, hear.) 'Hje 
nnfortnnate nephew of Ahmed Buksh 
Khan, Neeaz Bahailoor Khan, who was 
killed in the late disturbance, a.sked 
me,’— -[I suppose it was before theyoung 
man vva.s killed,]—* whether the House 
of Messis. \V. Palmer and Co. was esta- 
blished hei e on the pai t of the Company ? 
and, on my ausweiiiig in the negative, 
exfiiessed ni.s wonder at their [lower ana 
intluence ; adding, that it had reached 
its present pitch, since tlie junction of 
.Sii William llmiibold, and had been on 
a difi'eieiit footing before. Hy the com- 
moil people throughout the country the 
Hoiwe is identified with the Hiitish (io- 
veiimieut; and the revenues, whicli are 
poured into their eotl'eis, are considered 
iis so mneh tribute to our treasury. 1 have 
sometimes found ditliculty iu peisuadiiig 
sti angels that Mcssis, William P.iliiRr 
.uid Co. do not actii.illy goveiii a great 
|)oitiou ot tin* NiZiim’s doTiiiiuoii'^. 
[Load cues of JJ ear.) Such is the no- 
tion to which thcii manifest iiiflueiuT, 
and the huge assjgnment.s po.sscssed by 
them <*n the levenues, have not uiicoin- 
inonly given lise. 1 hciieve, that in this 
respect, they exeici.sed toimerly a iiioie 
vliieet mfluenee tliHU now. Ihavew/i- 
derstood {hear] that, heretofore, they 
weic moiein the habit ol leeoiniueiiding 
the iiomin.it ion ot the olliceis ot Go- 
veiument in the provinees. 1 do not 
know that they e.xei ci.se this piivilege .it 
pie-ent ; (hvar, and a laugh ;j it h.Vs not 
at le.ist toiced it.self on my notice. In 
de.senhing circmnslances, a.s rel.ited to 
me, K'speetmg the stipjiosed intlucncc 
ot .Messis. Haliiiei and Co., I beg that 1 
m.iv not he uiidei. stood as relying much 
on the tiuth ot Mieh lelation.s. (Loud 
n irs of heat , >idei mingled with laaiihler.) 
They must always lie leeeived with caii- 
ltoii,hui as 1 do not go in seat eli of them, 
and as they loice thein''elve.s o\\ me 
liom \ai tons qu.iiteis, they eertainl) as- 
.sisl in piodiieiiig the connetwn theui'l 
which 1 entertain, ami have expie.ssed on 
tills .subjcef. Some repoits I .suppiC'S 
(immense htatihtei ) as unlit to he men- 
tioned, without pioof of their vei'acit). 
(Laughter ) epeuted.) 

1 suppose, tlierelorc,— for why is 
C. Metialfe to be the only person en- 
titled to suppose, believe, and infer?-” 
I suppose that he thinks tliat he has 
given proof of his other reports, notions, 
beliefs, impressions, ami convictions. 
(Heat , hear.) However that may be, 
he goes on to say 

* (>ther eiicuinstances I pass byl^ 
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bt-iiic )>ersonal, {heaVy heary) or too 
rri^i.iltora grate report, {heary henry) 
though, nfvertlicless, characteristic of 
what I lia'O endeavoured to describe.’ 

N sui'li rubbish as this deserving of 
api'iobation ? Are suchshaine- 
liillN ^of'histical inconsistencies to be 
saiutioiicd by your support.? Will you 
them your encouragciueut ? will 
toll Muuhsal'e them your applause.? 
iur that is what you are n<»w called 
u)nii) to (It) by the ('ourt of Directors. 
L'litd <‘1 trs ()/ No, no.) I repeat that it 
1 -, , 1 sny that you are called upon, by 
till- ameiulment, to apjirove the im- 
huumled praise which the Court of 
J)lre(tor^ have lavished, undeservedly. 
Ml niy opinion, on tlie conduct of Sir 
( liarles Metcalfe, (i/cor, hear.) In 
illustration ut that opinion, I must now 
read you certam extracts troni another 
IcUer of that (ieiitleiuau, craving your 
patient c once more fur intruding such 
ndibhli upon your attention. In page 
.h)(), you will Hnd that Sir Charles Met- 
(.'iltt writes thus to the Secretary to 
(•o\erument • 

‘ \s f.u as jileilging myself to the .vs- 
Mitioii, that poisons ollicially attiudied 
to the Uosidoiioy, and from tin* oiiriim- 
't.uH't' neeossanlv oontoning iiiHuciico, 
li.nc hciMi oiigagod with the conceni now 
known by the designation ot William 
I'.dnici .'iid CV)., ciflior as paitneis,ot 
. 1 ' (h'liMiK' cxtiaordinary benetit tiom 
the (omifxioii, 1 tan ha\o no hesitation, 
hetause siK'li itil'oi nuilion is ueccssary to 
t sjHisc a pat t (it flio impositions piac- 
ti't'ii h) Mcssis. William I’.ilmor .uid 
< 0 , who oiigiiially, 1 nmiiwn, dorited 
till I r pi incipal inlineiitT tiom that somot', 
hill alwais the snpnoit of that con- 
i'' vioii mitii iboy omainotl the moio 
I'uwtitul pationago ol the Siiptomo (io- 
n'tiiniciit . and cum aCforwaitls clumi to 
*1 liold oil the Hfsidenry, as Inning ad- 
^ uif, let's, nrospcctnc as well as aotno, 
ii'itil iiiijiniic^oii (he snlijccf, or otliei 
HI ''iiiiutaMt'Os, icndoicd an osieii.sihlc 
'< iMMti(tti ll(■(■(■s^ary. I hope that tliis 
cm Ml as'-uiancf will be sutliciciit, and 
th It 1 -.liall not hcicipiircd to hilng lor- 
'' ti'l tilt names of the (fcntli'iiicii of the 
U''M(lcn(v who wcrtu'omu’cted with that 
"tihluhiiKiit. 'I’o do this I leel the 
eii.itC't leltu'lance, ( ffeur, mvi laui'/i- 
' Cite (ientleincn is in India to au- 
I toi liim'c]|, hilt oven with regaitl to 
a pnl)!u' di.'closuie would bo pain- 
''d J" "'i?- Dtheu .110 tar awav, and 
"'iiild no oppoi tniiity ol jnstitjing 
' vplaiiiiiiif tlicir conncNion with the 
while ill their ahstnee a siii,.iua 
•souiuitlum would aiipear on the public 
Olds. ^ NtwciUieles.s, if it be con- 
'meied indispensably nooessaiy that 
•'*1' mtoi Illation .should bcfmnished,l 
niisf, of course, .sacrifice twciy other 


consideration to duty and obedience/ 
{Hear, hear y and laughter.) 

This, CJentlenieii, is his Jesuitical in- 
troduLlion to naming the persons 
against whom he was even then pre- 
paring to cominence pnhlic accuser. — 
{Hear.) Vou shall now have the let- 
ter, in wliicli, after sacrificing every 
other consideration, as he s iys, to duty 
anti oliedieiiee, he reluctantly, as he 
would have you suppose, descrihcs the 
names of the individuals whom he had 
befoie collectively attackeil. I refer 
you to page 4f)Il, paragraph 8, where 
you w ill fiiul that .Sir Cliarlcs Metcalle 
uses the following language : 

‘ From the .situation of the building in 
which the contorn.s of that Pailnonship 
vvoio conducted, it is evident that it 
inusi have enjoyed the Jle.sident’s sup- 
port and patiohage. U i.s also under- 
nUmd, and theie is, / fear, (« laugh,) no 
doubt ot the (act, that Mi . Hiisscll, the 
Ile.sideut, was hut her connected with it, 
and derived profit tioin its transaction, s. 
Whether he .shared profit and risk with 
the others ,Ls a paitiier, or received an 
extraoidinary interest fur money de- 
})ositC(l in their hands, / aux nut able po- 
sitirrltf to state (l.au^hter.) It is pos- 
sible tliat his connexion vyitli them may 
not have gone beyond h.ivinghis money 
withtiieni at an ordinal y rate ot inteiest ; 
and some ol liis most intimate triends 
.seem toeiiteitaiii this persuasion; {hud 
cries of Hear ;) hut, tiom all that I have 
heard on the snhiet't, tht' impiession on 
my mind amomits to a conviction, 
[loud cries 0 / Hear, and laasfliler,] ihixt 
he imi't h.ive deiived eMiaonlinaiy (uo- 
lit liom their tiaiis.iclioris, and that his 
tomiexion with them wa.s siieh as g.ive 
them a hold on him ever aftei wards. 
Tlieie is, novel iheless, a possibility {a 
lauuh) that 1 may he mistaken in tliis 
eoueliisioii, [another laugh,) which it is 
the moic neees.sary to notice, as Mr. 
Itiissell is not piesenf to offer any ex 
planation. [ffear, hear.) It would have, 
been a gie.il eomfoit to mt', if I li.id pos- 
sessed the means of biinging this imifter 
to a tlecisive pioot, as, in the event of a 
discovery ofeiioi in my inforinatioii, the 
mention ot Mi. UusseU’s name mij(ht 
hate bt'Oii minecessaiv; hut, wanting 
the-e, I eoii-itler niysell homnl to stam 
tJie iiiipiessioii on m\ mind • for this 
etmneMon of Mt. Uiissell, vvitli the eoii- 
eein set np by Mr. William Palmer, ap- 
inais to me to he one of the most import- 
ant features ot if.s liistmy, especially 
with lefcrcnee to attendant effects and 
toU'Ctpienees.’ ( Hear.) 

I will not trouble you with more of 
this letter ut present, but will skip over 
a great part ot it, as being immaterial 
to the pieseiit oijject of your 'liscus- 
siou, birCharles Metcalfe, after gi>U»g 
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iofurmatioQ on no ouo of 
the points referred to him by GovcrJi- 
proceeds iu p^jjc40(i, as follo.V' : 

* I trust that it will not be foifjotten 
that Mr. Russell ha> reodored euimcut 
services at the Nizam’s Court.* He 
now appears, I oiiuht to tell you, a> the 
apologist fur Mr. Russell, and attempts 
to patch up, by fu’some paneg^iic, 
that character wliuh he h.is been en- 
deavouring, without proul, to depie- 
clate and destroy. {Ifcdr, hatr,) I 
think Mr. Uus>ell will not I'a.ink him 
for the upolog) which he thus volun- 
teers. bir (J. Men .life pun ec'C — 

‘ 1 trust that it will not be l()ig<tttcn, 
that Mr. Un'"'cll confiiimsl om politic, d 
influence, so as that it ■'loud the tc.>t oi 
a most ti}im( crisis ; ,ind lh,il, wlicii the 
two fireat in'i'^hbomiin; .st.ilc-. hU oil’ 
from I heir alliance, and iKsaniconi ene- 
mies, the ussoniLCs of the Ni/aiu’s 
comitiy supplied our <u lines, and the 
troops of this state co-()[ieralc<l ;icti\i‘ly 
and ctliciciuly w'ith onrowii, m ’.aintir- 
important services tlnring the w'ar. 'I'liese 
cfl'ects m.\v justly be astiilied to Mi. 
Ilusscirh managcuieut, as l.u as iudivi- 
dual i^ents aie ever enlilh'd to snih 
credit; tor the disposiiion to tliiow oli 
our yoke, wa.s supposed to exi >t here .is 
well as el.seulieie ; and llie Indian woihi 
could .scaiuly liclicve th.it the Ni/am 
wa.s not to foiiii a ji.nt of Ihc to.dilion 
against us.’ (//car, //car, ///-a/ .j 

I must ti’ouhlo you with anothir pa- 
ragiaph from tin. correspomlenee ol 
Sir C. Metcalle, as I have now toni- 
inenced. V'oii will litid th.it in one 

place, 1 cannot find the [)as.,.ige 

just now, for the hook is so eoiisf i iicted 
that yon can scarcely lind any two 
pages containing subjei ts cnn^etiilive 
on each other; you will liiid, ! say, 
that ill one place Sir ( . .Metcalfe ad- 
niiti tluit Mr. Russell m.iy have sanc- 
tioned the arrangement whiili I’almer 
and Co. made with Chundo') Loll tor 
the payment of the Ni<am’s troops, 
under nii impression that the mote re- 
gular payment of them, which the ar- 
rangement would ensure, would render 
them more efficient for our purposes ; 
and yet you will find him in another 
paragraph complaining, that the con- 
tract did not secure the regular pav’- 
inent of the troojis; niul then again 
.stating, almost in the same bicatli, 
that since the coiiliact h.nl termiu.itcd, 
the troops luul been ill-paid, and in 
some instances reduced to gu-al dis- 
tress. (77cflr, hear.) \ou will find 
him through his whole correspoudetue 
blaming his predecessor Mr. Russell, 
and the different members attached to 
bis establisbiueut as Resident, for hav- 


ing lent his money to Palmer and Co. 
miller any circuin-itances, and at aiiv 
rate of interc>t ; and yet you will fmj 
liiiii in his letter of the 28th March 
l:U:i, paragraph 23, ackuovvLilgiu- 
that all the people of his own Reddciitv 
had flc.ilings with that Firm atinou to 
the la g hour of its existence in credit 
and sei mi'y. 1 will quote to you hw 
woids • 

‘ I am not aware, and do not supfioie 
that any (Jchth'fiuin att.iched to liif [in-.’ 
.MMit lU‘l(k‘H\, (itlur i>, or has been .i 
p.uu.Ci' in till' iIou^c of William FaliiuT 
and (h> , or li.c. dciiied any cxtiaouli- 
ii.iiy bc'ici’it fioin the coiuic.xioii. The 
iiuihc.o.i'' I'ini.ipcan coiislitiients of tin; 
Houm' genciallv ici eive twelve pLa'cent, 
iiiteiV't for theii money ; and (haitlc. 
iiu n .iM 'elivd lo the piC'-ent llenideiuy 
lia.e holh leevived and [laid this, asihe 
oidinaiy inteiLM in acemmt iviucut, 
coii.-ideiiua thc'C dealings to he as uii- 
obicctionahle as oidiiuiiy de.ihng.s with 
.tiiv oilui lion, cot agency. Undtr the 
'•amc notion 1 hiiu' nevtr thought it iii- 
eumlvnt on me to object to thciii.’ 
[If ear, henr.) 

These are his own creatures, (.eu- 
thmum, utul V MU will therefore sm* the 
reason why he is not inelined to pat 
them t^ any (ronl)Ie or iiieonv eineiici*. 

I J/r(ii\ hem .) I now eome to a ]>ara- 
graph orvvhuh 1 must - ay, that if rhere 
be one p;u'..gr.v]'li in the whole Iiook 
wiiivli is wiiheder than unotber, it is 
thi , puMgraph 1 shall (|U()teit to you 
entire. It Is par.igiaph 2(), page l.'.'l) 

‘ I am lioimd to acknowledge, Unit 
since-ihe tenuiuation ot that emifuict 
the (loop, li.nc hccii ill-paid, and in 
.some ni'i.iiuas redueed to meat distu'ss, 
ol winch I h.nooiilv l.itely icccivcd iii- 
tclI.L'Ciicc ' [Now m.ii k well vvhatcoiiu's 
iicxt.J ‘ \cL this 1 attiilmie to culpable 
iicirlcet, It not to a eoinpiimg dc'igiioii 
till' partot tlie Minister, and not to any 
iievc.s'.ilv.’ 

What docs he mean to insinuate hy 
tlii> extraordinaiy sentence.^ Ilcineaiis 
to >..!), that tliis Minister is wicked 
enough to keep, for In. own use, the 
money he diavvs from his master’s 
treasuiy, and to staive the troops, 
whom he is defr.nulirig of their regular 
supplie.s ; and for what pnrpo.se docs 
he say tin-. ^ To nm down Messrs. 
Palmer nmU'o., whom ho insinuntcb 
are parties to tliis profl'gatc conduct 
cu the p.nt of the Ni/am's Minister, 
(//me, faar.) N\ hat cl«e can ho mean 
by the words conspiring design" ? 
There nui-.tl)e at least two parties to 
compire; he has named the Minister 
Rsone party, whom does he name as 
the other [Hear, hear.) He says, “ I 
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attribute Ibis to culpable neg'lect, if 
ti , 1 1') a cun'.i)U’iug; design on the part 
o! tl.o 'd.’i! ter, and not to anv ne- 
I ..‘peat, that if a n k-koder 
I'.ui’i than th.s can be said of any nrin, 

( citficr heard of it, or saw it in 
:^n^ h ok that fell under u'.y considcM-a- 
lio.t , fillin'.) I s ;y, thcrefoiv, 
it will not 1)0 riicht in _\ou to np- 
J Ii; despatcl;.', \\ h; II C )Ulain pa- 
1 M iih-, appro-iO'^ of such coiulin t 
1 , t\ * hh'ii Sir C. Afc+oalio’s <,un 
l,*t r-. how liitn to bur been i^mlU ; 
.11(1 il I wanted an adbtion.il rea-^un 
I »r 111 -’U von bom «ivii';»; them 

\.'ur .an' Mon, i liaie it in tlie cir< iim- 
'•nu' 0 , tbit a|>;H‘als Imvc now been 
Ki(i:i;e(I by the ( ledil'us of Messrs. \V. 
P.dnu-aiil ( o. a r.iiii t bis condmt, 
,u)il the c.inu'ijuenecs winch bnocu- 
siimI Itoiii 1' I H 'n , !uuii\) 11 _\ou 
Kvcp ' if (rmii any dci ision on the 
tins .uiKOidnKnt , tbos<' cre- 
.liiei in nil ol t uii impaitn! j n •• 

( ' . b'o i| sou (!e. 1 u ' \ouisel\ i . in 
iiMun o| ii, \ou will make y>ri-(d.cs 
1 ,iil I to a ”io..s and i r > ii*", at t ot m- 
” til I //, <ti ,/,,(!/) 1 (Ii ].tv‘. ate 

il, n.nie, oui wortliy and .tinnoNv d nooil 

iii.ofei i.'Im an' sm li s iaj.e ; U't us 
sM;. , ill 111 ill', wluno \M' ate; b'ti.i 
S' 'whel'n i Sii'C Mete.il! isn^'Jitor 
n in the nnnib i less ai t it- Oioik 
I' l' b'- b' Mie-bt ‘avauist le-pet talds irj- 
''^.h ) \.tnI,o ns- 

1 ! o|i, t’’ it t’d-, 1 ) in IS a mere lu - 
t'lion- tr iiis.u tinn, 1 will j 'ed;;e all 
till' I , i' 1 1 that I !i ive with \ou, n'ld 
■d-n li.i' ( ’• lit nl tb ise who me more 
< " Ov ' 'It w ,th (e’lii ' , thin I am, 
'h.titi,atn‘(l mi - .ke. (i/ ,(r,///vn.) 

*' 'on ^ IV t,. 0 it IS ( oi lei t, and !>>' 
'"t.ii; (o’ t:.i aiimadiiK .It , sou will 
^ ibst.inti ilU i- ly s.>,- \un wiJl do iii- 
< .til ,i! ii,ii. uuoiiu'f. 'Idle assertion b'is 
■'hi been bandied (rom ( :ili utta to 
l.nitbi 1 ( 1 , and tiom Ihi^land liaek 
‘-.nil t ) ( deii'ta, as if the aiitbor i.es, 

’ ' i'olii )il.ice , Were pbi'inp; with it as 
*'i a (mttbeotk Reflect on what 
'oil 1 ! "oiii-jr to do, before yul t;i\e it 
'•'li'iuii.d innem v, i)\ s^hmpio'i: it 
'' lib t n* juiiM' oi \ our ap,.r )baf loii. 

'• a ( unit like tlii,, '.vliiLh i-. aiiMuiis 
^(‘oie all thlii"! to do jnhviee, I e«ni- 
iiot see .uiy rea-o:iwliy we s' ntild emi- 
w)it to a jirojiositiuii, whub, if ear- 
'‘‘'d. must he fatal t > the I'loper .idjii- 
'in.it' . a ef api.eali ; and J 

e (iapi'ot.ite any sm ii procoed- 
' Hot imrely because it is nnpolilie 
1 1 M eh, b'lt al-o, because il sliut-s the 
(.1 justiee a'.;ai list those wbocoin- 
I ti of heinir airgritwed. I suggest, 
to the hon. Chairman, whu 


has evercisod hts privilege m an indi- 
vidual Piopiietor in briiuing forward 
this aineu'imont, to coi)-,.'er whether 
it will not he a wise and liberal polky 
in him to agree to the oiigmal resolu- 
tion, and to withdraw, f r the present 
his amcn.linfut, which, he is aware, 
must invo!\ every serious cons 'cjiionees, 
if It obtain the apj-robatiun of this 
Cnuit. I am s'Ue, tiiat ns honourable 
men, \o'< will wi-h to re, id the docii- 
im Id-. V. li'eli m.iy be sent in support 
of these aiipnab, before von decide 
upon tbem. Those docmiients .aie not 
y t in your pos ,e-sion ; how, Ibei-rfore, 

( . u Mm sa-ieiion, wob .ij'proval, the 
opinions ubub t!i • Couit of Directors 
bncbastilv t"' med ujioii the transar- 
I'ons to vuij. h they rcl.ite =» I do not 
aihrin tli.it these opinions m.n not be 
<oiii>e! ; I b.iM* such a re-'pect for the 
t 'onrf of Direc tiu-., iliat I < an < imiImUj 
wi-li tb it tlu'v may 1 '.' so; for jf -v 
roni.'i lie, and pciliaps i wiak tccliug 
o'l m\ j'.ut, bnf I do sincpi el V dc- 
' 1 uc, ili,.i if i ,im lniii) i to lie wrong 
m the noiioiis I lii\o la! 1^11 np on 
tdm '■ttbp' t. Ml opposition to the ma- 
joiilv of ibe Duel lots. 1 shall not be 
so. iw ; for I am one of ib'.i-e who would 
;; I iiU\ .oj'p >1 1 tlx'i'i upon all occasion «, 
ami w’ ), tliercloie, feels mote tliaii 
ot if. .try plot 111 Ining obl";ed to 
dil'ei liom them ..t pro- 'lit b\ .1 sense 
ot )mb!ic il'iu. 1 (.dlep >1 M'u once 
inme not I0 .1 'i''i' f i ties anmndincnt ; 
ii \oii do, you wil' involve in one 111- 
(!• eiimunfe <\ 'xure m inv iiuioCdit 
)>cisons, wlio ;irc not miw Imfoiejoii, 
Old wlio (an b.ivi no oj'poiinnitv of 
bcin . 1 1 ■ I’d in t iieir o .V a de' "u e. '('be 
cm e, loo, on wb.cb ^ou ju.l;e, w'l 
11)^ stop here; it will go b. loro a 
liig'livT tiibnii.d in spite ot yuir de- 
( isiioi ; lb. it ilccisii'n w-lllic published 
to ihc woild, and you will have the 
(Isgiaee ofbeiriiig it said, that you 
s.metioiied pi.)ceoiI'i!''s of which you 
onl\ beard a i>art, and that yi u sinned 
ag linst t'lo first pnnci'plcs ot justice, 
in iioglof ip'-g that exeelb'iit in.axim, 

“ . /if II K.'firf/iii pailein," ( j>) ( llvar^ 

heat.] 

f/).' Tbcso pi' tes'cd fiieiu’s ot tlie 
ineAun, “ midi alleium raiietii,” miqht 
show t!ie siiieci I'y of tin ir /o.il in sunie- 
tblni' iiioie (b .11 I'lo.c pi.i'sc,- of Ibi'i 
motto. \V I;y do tbev 1 of e\ei t tlieiu- 
sd'.es to L'iic to Iniii fhe benetit of 
a free pii's.^ 'I'bis is the <)uly efteetn.il 
‘.’i.uit, lor bo'll pai'ics beiuK heard in 
all (d'Cs; and until tliis be given to 
India, no hope lemaiii.s of a (air and im- 
pai tial he.ii ing tor any but tlic oppre.'ssor!* 
and their advocate!?, 
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1 ftm aoxious that you should 
fftcape from the precipice ou whose 
■lurink you are standing. I, therefore^ 
•gaui repeat to you, that if you vote 
ia favour of the anieiidinent, you are 
deciding a ([uestion, of which you have 
only heard one side. I sincerely hope 
that iny worthy colleague will see the 
impropriety of pressing it upon your 
.decision at present. 1 am sure, that 
if it were possible to bring the debate 
to a conclusion, by modifying the 
words of the original resolution, and 
by getting the amendment withdrawn 
from any connexion with it, it would 
be a cousummatton most devoutly to 
be wished. {Hear, hear,) 1 ha\e all 
along argued this question as a peace- 
maker. {Hear, hear.) in the Court 
of Dire< tors' I urged the noble Chair- 
man to accede to the resolution <'f the 
hon, Proprietor, on the ground that it 
did nothing more than express a belief 
tliat the Marquis of Hastings was an 
honest and an honourable man. 1 did 
not succeed there; 1 trust, however, 
that I shall succeed here. [Hear, hear, 
hear.) 1 beg you to consider fii*st, how 
simple the proposition is, which is 
coutained in that resolution, and then 
how exceedingly important every ad- 
dition ik that lias since been maile to it. 
{Hear, hear.) If the amendment suc- 
ceeds, which I say (iod forbid, you 
will throw doubts on the character of 
the noble Marquis. {Jjoud vnex of Xo, 
7U>; Hear, hear.) I say that the jmra- 
graphs, which you are called upon to 
approve, and the first part of this re- 
solution cannot tra\el together, either 
ill common sense or in sound reason, 
aye, or even in ordinary jiarlaiiee. 
{Hear, hear.) Are }ou aware what 
you are going to do m approving those 
paragraphs ? {Hear, hear.) Ou a mere 
suspicion of I ouritism— for that is all , 
uolxKly insinuate# that the noble Mar- 
quis ever derived any advantage to 
himself, in any way whatever, from 
these transactions, {Hear, hear ,) — on a 
mere suspicion of favouritism, and be- 
cause he had the misfortune to acccrle 
to Sir W. Rumhuld’s request to join 
the House of William Palmer and Co., 
which he did very reluctantly ; {hear, 
hear;) and because after he had acced- 
ed to it, the parties w horn he supported 
went to an extreme, and perhaps to an 
unwarrantable length ; you are going 
to inflict a disgraceful stigma on a man 
who has rendered as eminent services 
to you and to his country as were ever 
performed by a single individual. 
(ajcTi.) 

The noble Marqni*; be it always re- 


collected, is not a character of 
day. {Hear, hear.) It U now fUW 
years since be first became iHustrioiu 
as Lord Rawdon, in fighting tlie bat- 
tles of his country in America. {Hear 
hear.) His gallant achieveineute at 
that time have been long recorded in 
the pages of history, and will be re- 
membered, when those 1 am now ad- 
dressing, are mouldering in the grave' 
{Hear, hear.) From his earliest youth 
down to the present hour, be baa al- 
ways been the victim of his own ge- 
nerous and liberal feelings, and has 
been distinguished above all his cou- 
teinporaiies by a noWe, I may almost 
say, by an excessive disregard of pe- 
cuniary emoluments ; {hear, hear;) 
and now, after he has ran a long and 
unsullied career of public and private 
virtue, — after he has passed uiue years 
of arduous labour in your service, dis- 
playing a zeal which has never been 
surpassed, and acquiring successes, 
which, except in the instance of Lird 
(’live, have never been equalled by any 
of your former Governor-Generals j he 
is, on his return to his country in the 
decline of life, unenriched, but not 
umMiiharrassed, attacked and perse- 
cuted by slanderous calumnies ; and, 
what is the severest misfortune of all, 
atfiicked and persecuted by them in 
this Court, in which, if any where, he 
is most entitled to gratitude and pro- 
tection. {Hear, hear, hear.) I re- 
ceived a letter from this noble iudhi- 
dual only two days ago, of which I beg 
to read one or two sentences to the 
Court. I ought to state, that I have 
never met the noble Marquis abo\e 
three or four times in iny life, and 
then only in public company. He is 
no friend of mine, for 1 am but a plain 
cili/.cii, and cannot say that I know 
Lords, or that Lords know me. ( f 
Inuifh, and hear.) But during the time 
of the Mali rat ttt war, it was my for- 
tune to be in the Chair, and, in con- 
sequence, I had some correspondence 
with the noble Maniuis. Since 1 have 
been a plain Director he has occasion- 
ally written to me, and as apart of my 
speech, I shall take the liberty of 
reading to you part of a letter which I 
have just received. It is dated Jan. 
11th, 1824, which is a mere slip of the 
w riter for Jan. 11th, 1825. He says : 

* You dissuade me from repairing to 
England.’ ^He bad written to me that 
lie was comuiK to Eqgland, because he 
could not endure the state of uncer- 
tainty and suspense in which he was 
kept.] * You dissuade me.’ he 
* from repairing to England, until 1* 
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years. The result was Ulustraiive of 
the powerful g^raudeur of truth. *< Mag- 
na est veritaset pravaUbit.'* In spite of 
7n’h<iiie that the Court wiu oe uiuuwu mi^^hty intellect which was arrayed 
'plvahoriy. indeed,, to do him justice.]^ against him, truth proved rictorious 
rUfiiir ) * It was not my intention, struggle, and the innocence of 

i” . • i.- t .iiwlprtake the \o\mc accused was made notorious to the 

world, {q) Yet after all these years of 
toil and anxiety be was rewarded, not 
hy his worthy masters in this Court,, 
but by the public at large, with their 
cordiai approbation and applause. 
(Heart hear.) If you treat another 
Governor-General with similar ne- 
glect and iuUitVerence— if you will cavil 
at trifles in one quarter and yet over- 
look grievous oifenccs in another, — if 
you will take up inferences forfacts.and 


‘“J V ^ 

coutimiV- he, ‘ to undertake. the voyage 
mid that should te aseertouicd, for. I 
roild not endure to present myaelt in 
, I « fr. make a war, and the neces- 
Itlvtf doing so would he e.\treinely 
na ufi I w my wishes. One eonsolation 
Tnuins to nie, that the previous discus- 

will gWe ftU svoim. to all ‘'>0 ‘’oin- 
Siis that can be iiiaile W ""f P»>‘y 
u illioiit calling ujion me to hurt the feel- 
iiiif.*' of the other. 

I wish that those who have expressed 
iheiuselves hoslilcly to tlic noble Mar- 
nuis in this Court, would display some 
of that delicate regard to the leehngs 
(»f the others, which he 
htbited. (Heart hear.) Ihis, be it 
remarked, is the manner, in which 
the noble Lord writes in a private 
confidential letter. It is the fashion 
to produce such Utters iu public now- 
H-diiys. I do not tliink it a good one, 
hut 1 base complied with it in this 
instance, because it has given me an 
opportunity of showing the Court the 
teelings f)f the noble Maniuis on this 
particular transaction. (Heart heat.) 
i >ery much fear that unless come 
to a speedy discu3.sion upon it^ it will 
jinolvc us*in many serious discussioii^ 
in l*arliameiit, and may, perhaps, ul- 
timately endanger the existence ot our 
charter* It is therefore souud wisdom 
iu u» to stand by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, and to d'esist from cavilling at 
trifles, which are really unworthy the 
serious notice which we have gi'tn 
lotluin. (Henry hear t hear.) U is in 
the recollection of you all, how long 
that great man [pointing to the statue 
of Warren Hasting.s] was subjeit to 
slanderous accusation on account of 
the policy he had pursued, whil.st act- 
ing as your Governor-General. For 
ten long years be underwent a griev- 
ous, ami I will add, an unmerited per- 
secution. He was assaulted by all 
the talent, by all llie eloquence, 
and by all the power of the coun- 
try. The outcry against him was so 
general and ^o violent, that the ininis- 
ter at last gave way bafbre it, and 
\ieldc<l him up without support to the 
nidlicc of his opponents. An iinpeach- 
meut was the consequence, and that 
illustrious man, who had so long been 
the depositary of your power in India, 
was obliged to submit to all the care, 
anxiety, and expense of a state trial 
spread over a protracted period of ten 


you wuiiaiv.. 

inuendoes for evidence, — if yon will 
consider insinuations as sufficient 
proofs of triinc, when you cannot dis- 
tover any overt acts amounting to it, 
you will soon find it impossible to get 
men of rank, talent, and integrity to 
take upon themselves the arduous 
duty and deep responsibility of vour 
G<»vernor-Generals. (Heart hear.) It 
is incumbent, therefore, not only on 
the dignity, but also on the policy of 
tliis Court, to slide over such trifles as 
those which have been needlessly in- 
troduced by the umendinent into Ihfe 
iiresent discussion, and to come for- 
ward openly, manfully, and inaguani- 
mouslv, in support of the honour and 
character of the Marqnis of Hastinp, 
which luul been exposetl to repioaches 
thev had never tlescrved, and to at- 
tacks which ought never to have been 
made upon them. Under these eir- 
cumstanees, much as 1 regret my dn- 
ference of opinion from the majority 
of those around me, 1 feel injsclf 
bouml to vote against the ainenamcnt, 
and in support of the original reso- 
lution. (Heart hear.) 

Mr. Fosniieh rose to explain arniU 
loud cries of Spoke y spoke : 

^■r." which remlered the few words he 
then said utterly inaudible. 

The Chairman requested the meet- 
i ,.5 to hvar Mr. l>..ytMler, who v..s 
enti.Ica lo be heard if he cunliiied 
himself to the limits of explanation. 


(a) If Mr. Pattisonwill read the ad* 
mirablccliaptcrof Mill on this subject. 
l,e will find that the utmeenre of the 
cuscd wa.s only made apparent to tin 

world.because of the pcri>clnal interven 

tioii of the most absurd technicalities o 
law to prevent the exhibition of evideiic 
guilt. It is an insult to the huwanit 
of Lord Hastings to compare him wit 
the emd persecutor of Nundcomar. 
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Mr. PoVNDRR then proceeded. — As 
the hon. Director, who has just sat 
down, has thoupjht projici* to call on nic 
personally to explain wliy I tluni;;ht my- 
self justilicil in char^iiiff him wiili in- 
cousisteney, it i? due to him, to myself, 
and to the Court at lare^e, to sta.e 
the promi-,v‘s upon wh cli I came to 
that coMcIu-ii<iu. { ((fed met of 

Spoke,") I must U 'lla part^iMoh 
from a letter to whii’h I '>ee the uauic 
of the bon. Director appemlKl. ( ( tut 
()i (ft /■," auif “ (fti s// t;i”) 

^^l^ S. Di^o\.--l app.ele nd that 
this is ar^funicnt anti not exp! mjIi.ih. 
J really must r'^e to oit'er, Mr. Chair- 
iiuui. 

The CtiAiUMW. — I think that the 
hun. Pioj>ri(lor is nut out ol onler at 
present. At any rate he is to 

tlie iiuluh^’ctice of the Court, as he 
rises hy dosiie el an hon Dueclor to 
l^ive a rejily to a (juestion which that 
Director ha<l puhhclv put to l,;m. 
(Heur.) 

Mr. lvr''Y. — 1 truA that tti our pre- 
sent slate ol cxh.uislion, the lion. Jho- 
prietor will tle.uly «li hu'''u>h Ix- 
tween e .j'l um’ion and (heioinim i.te- 
incntuf a I'la-di .ui^uim i t 

Mr. l’o\ Niira.--! am oldi- • I to the 
lion. Diieetor l-.r t'u- < »m h h n 
(•iven me; hut I ho; ^ I h u.e not 'i <1 
so Idle;', nor atliinl.-d so nianv i nhlie 
nieeliii<!;s, wi(':i,.tt kiceM;;;;; I’l ,t |l;e,-e 
is a ^ast dill’’! tnu'e hcliu'e i .i loic, 
sps'eeh and a shoit e‘ jd m.itii n. 'I h<’ 
lion. Diiaclor has, a> m.u i"u.t all 
ha>e nhsei'Md, tPf tke I me with eoii- 
siderahle w.:m:h and \ ■'»( nieiua'. 
lie savi tli.if I h ive un lid' , unpistl}, 
and mil lulal’v ( !i I'-^eil hru wi'h in* 
consisti ucy. (//<^// ) Ideo;. tli.u 1 h.i\e 
done so. d iie hon. Court ol Dmctois 
states Miis to the M liapiK ol ll.i tioi; , 
and the hon. Dinitor .'•i,i;u.s the •.lau • 
nu’Ut with h' > name • 

‘ fn tiuili youh.ue in suh-ianee, if 
not in fo’'in, lent the Ceni; .tin's ('icdh, 
in tlio late peciuii.u \ fiair ;■ tnai .itli'- 
ih'rahid; not, im'tid, loi il,e liicot 
uftlie Ni/ani's Covei iinu . t, ha. lorilie 
.sole hencfit ot Me-.-! P.o: o a: d 
(lli'iir, krar.) And lUtaiii . ‘ '1 in . i> the 
liuii,ni:i,i;e iioi oi .i n -['iMi-ili’e. h it an 
ii u-pon-ihle (^o^. miuk iii. Iti’iofeii 
exercise v( tlte liieiiM’ of e, i.mi will mit 
iiisinutioMs, and : i-pi" :ii.n ihe pun.-c l- 
im;s lor the iu'to' ni.it'on end m iom i t 
the iialhont'es at i‘oii,e ; no thee- vi- 
tion l)\ )u\iv Co\e! mr.crt (•!' a pov.ei :o 
act wiilio’at the «Mili.;afn)a to i. -ntnini- 
c.itc to ain Miocii' i auihojil} ll e ine.iii^ 
of judifiim of \oui ..I U;,a:id conMxp.ently 
tlie a.s-'cu’ion" of a power to elude all 
( heel; and control,’ ( /Aw, /lejr, hear.) 


I do humbly conceive that th^letie, 
which contains these paragraphs is a.s 
caustic, as criminatory, and as coa- 
deinu itory as any which is to he found 

in this book. I ask then ’(jQaa. 

lion. Order, 

Mr. .S. Dixon.— tl must again de- 
nnud of the Chairman, whether thi» 
i^ t '.plan itiun or iresh arguinenti 
( il<ur, heur, hear.) 

Mr. l*Ai I ISON. — 1 hope, Mr. Chair- 
man, tlmt out of justice to mo, you 
will not allow thi., explanation, as it is 
«.d'el, to extend fmthcr. The hon. 
Pro['.i' f 'r had his fair time to addres; 
you, and nude no sjiaiingusc of it. I 
line aUo had nn time to reply to 
liim 1 hope, therefore, you will not 
allow him to re-'uine the consideration 
«d the f I'pics h he hel'ore discussed. 

Mr. I’o’iNnr.i!. — III opposition to 
what his liecii just said l»y tlie hon. 
Diiei’toi , who made so \cheTnentan 
attaek upon me, I must insist tb.it 1 
have an undoihtid li^ht to give nn 
e-pl'-intion ot what I I'cfore said, 

I Older, ftrd curt of Oiiesfioit.) 

'I'he CiiAiHMW.— I hope tlic hon. 
i’roprudor will se(‘ the ncci'Ssit) 
of e. idii.i'i:'; liic'cel;' sti let!} to ex[ila* 

II diii.i. ( I luii'y hem , hem .) 

Mr Ih". Nnr!:--I can a uire the 
( t hit (h it, li ( had not met with smli 
ii'ptMicd intu'iaiptions, 1 should Ir.nc 
!oii<; ai'ie iinl.hi'd wliut 1 have got to 
1 ’.. ,//.'/> I d'he hon. Diieetor ap- 
jicai to!' i\e supjiosf'il tliat i saiil that 
)j !iad moved in Court tin* resohi- 
I’on l.ir nuking to the Maiajnis of 
IJ.’. tiug< a grant of .'000/. a v e ir. 1 
ii'Vvr •' ud any siieh thiii!;. {fhar) 
hat I s.ud w.u tins, and I now re- 
pe.it it, that the linii. Director liad 
given h'> -treiiuous suppoit to that ic- 
solnliou. {Hem, hear.) How the lion. 
Ihiitior uuild within one year and 
nt’ie moulh^ alter he had wiUteu and 
Mg. led siu h a letter as I have de- 
sctilii'l to y .u, iceom ilj it to himself 
to supjioit sncli a gi.’iit, 1 cannot for 
niv ine mnler-t ind. i^Loriil rnes of 
f /t ((> , (ircrtiipanicd hj/ a snat finnult 
ill the (om t.) 'I'o me the incoasist- 

eu(y apjears so great, that I (A»' 

nun^e eohjo^n.n, u fiteh i end e red the 
f . ;/i / ,'.10, 1 of the sentence itiauddle.) 

H’r. Pai iisox. — If that (untlenien 
i' .dlowed to nuke aii 'llier lengthy 
nttick upui mo, all ih it I lia\etotru«t 
to u, that the jiotiie ol the Court will 
allovx me to reply to it. [Hair, hem\) 
’Ihe Ci'AiitM \\.— 1 tliiuk the lioo. 
Pro] iK'ti r must himself peiccivc that 
he 1 ^ now distinctly out of order. 
[Vhms.) 
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[Mf. Poynder, in consequence of this 
declaration, resumed his seat.] 
iMr. Si KPHEN (the Master m Chan- 
(•er\l thou presented himself to the 
ii.itue of the Court amid loud cries 
for an adjourmnent. He spoke nearly 
a-lollous I woidd not .iiC at this 
iaU* Iviup in the d iv to address you, 
Mr. 1 liAirman, if I did not f.'cl, and 
fed ^('l^ '.tiiuv’l'', I should not he 
d'jiii;; justice eiiher to luv own ( h xrac- 
t,M eu tolhat oftheAI irquisot 
K I \u'ic to ”ivc my Note, I mleud, 
thii ameuduu'ul, Avithoiit it- 
111.; Ill} le^sous lor mi duiiu; {/fu.ty 
hail ) * Ii I had ui'.dcistood, that upon 
suili topuM as have been this day al- 
Icded to 111 referetue to the coiidiut 
(il the ^iairlui•. of llasliu*''-, it vv is 
iKtei-arv for me to I’ive aiUviJ.d upi- 
iiiDii, wliieh il say it with all re-p’vt. 
t> vi'U, 'Ml') I viiLuaily mu .t do, if I 
vote ior lUi'' nmeuduieiit, I sUouM not 
have I'M'.i liero to-day to lake a p.irt m 
voiir debate. 1 shouM have lelt iii} 
lurmuMvteiu'e to enfor upon so vast .i 
I sIk'uM liave known, 
tliat, without ri'idiiiu: till, immen-c 
)iih' ol p,i|) r.,— Mi.l I candll'} coii- 
1 .’.^ to \ (Ml, that it has nol h.'. u po 
sihle 1 ( i me to luid lime to le ' I lh "ii, 
lorli ■ luuiiMe .hirewliuh I t d e m 
.iiliumi'.ti : oa the j ul'lu JO -Ik e ol tlu‘ 
I'oiU’ti} w ( old not pu mit me, wit' ,iit 
oe^def i'lie, liv m‘ iiii jwirlLliit ir • .'Uloll^ 
to Nj 11 e time loi the ir j'Cl .'sid. I 'an y 
ha'in I dio'ild lave I iiowii, I ' i\ , 
tint ith ult iialiiii; them ( .u.i.lly 
.111(1 (1 li!;(‘ii',l\ , 1 should h(‘ jio! ’ll :> ,i 
( a-e Without diii} esaniniiir.', the i\i- 
dei i e oil whuli li (lepeiid, iilcin ' I 
th( i( Idle ti 11 voiilaulv, and at I'U e, 
that 1 h'rm no o|miion,— -that I iiittiid 
to (vpies- no o['iiiiou oil ;u'\ of tlie 
topio which nre di^juitid ni tl.M 
<om(; luit oil one topie, whiih las 
tiot f.-i n (Il -jutted, hut, on the toii- 


•r.i' y , adnuttt d uj.on all hand ; n.mu ly , 
t lut the mud noMe the Maitpiis ot 
lhi..liii^, h..s doue nottiine, to stain 1 i-- 
'h.uaiter, or to nwpescli lii-- honour. 

III y la ai , h( in .) On that toj u, I 
h'ld iiivxelf lit any rale eomi/eteut to 
d'cak, and shall then fare suhind a 
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dar, !s before you, notc^nly without an 
•u'cuctr, but also without an accusa- 


’"■n, (//(«}•,;, for,) 1 feel that with- 


out making myself further master 
them, I am competLMitto do Justice to 
his honour and his character *, ami in 
my view of the case you will not do 
justice to them, if you vote the ori- 
ginal resoUil'ou, and councet it with 
the amendment, which you, Sir, have 
pro'po'iod. ( llrai'y hear.) 

Not, Sir, that I allirm that aniend- 
nu iit to lie vvroiYp:, — farfrom it ; I have 
not i’dium itidii to jU'^tify me pivinsf 
au opiumii onlicr one way or the other, 
hut I liiul that h\ ;;eneral consent the 
Oil dual motion is admitted tube right, 
ainl I am, i;\eri''ore, sure tliat 1 can do 

10 wrong 111 supporting it {Ifcar, 

III' ir I '1 he aiiu iuliiK'ut, I readily 
grant, may he iiglit loo, and cousi- 
doiii'g that it lotiH'i lioiii you, Sir, 
wi'.’iwlioT* valual-le (nuiliiies I Iiave 
he. 11 1 ; m «p\ ( iitfd, I liave no doubt 

(hal i. wi’l hi realtor appear so ; hut it 
w oi'Ut ho \v loiig to Vide it now, if on 
I o otimi at count, sp. hiisi on tins, that 
w.* slui-old he pi ejudic.il ing (hum!*, 
wlii’i mu>l shoiily tome before our 
le'-'ilai tribunals, i Hrat , henry nml 

< u . oj \ ) ) I R- ,ei't till'd, by approv- 
ing til ' aiiunuhnent at ju'esent, \\e 

ho ' I h • i -pn ii'g au ('piuii'u, 
i‘i (/.' /< up Ml the nj'j'CAl . wlr.ili 
1 L I .’(•!! 1 . b;cd ; we sliou’d be pro- 
I ' ( . n; jml iiiunit .i; 'Uisl t la. ms pre- 

l-i t.ll,', iiiliv ida.d wlio.e mt(.test(» 

< am 1 e ni c..i e ol in tli s (hs(.us- 
‘-..or , v.i'.liould lie iltutig injusti.'C to 
’ 1 .> 1 .-, oil the otln r side In (hciibl'g 

011 l!i"ir ( .i-e, vMtiiuul wailing (or the 
t . i.ieiu'c the', m ’y adduce to suj jiort 
K. v/.i o, /am } I ader siuli iir- 
(um-tiU(.'s, 1.0 liieiul oi the liengal 
(.ov ei imient , no, not ( veil Mr. Adam 
him-el:, ought to lie s itisfiod il we come 
to a (kii ioii upon It, whilst we are 
lluu uuiuloimed Oi that (ieidleinaii 
j knew nothing ptisonally; fiom nil 
l!i:d 1 have lieatd ugardnig liim, I 
should take him to ! e a mail ol great 
talent, and uuhh no shi il integiily. If 
he he » d, if t ) a sound liead he do not 
lold a 1 aul hi.irt, be degeiu '.'ites from 
till- slta k (lom vvbieli lie spiings, and 
1 . au nnwoiihy ■ on ol a iiK -t vvuriliy 
f iti er. \\ itli III, l.dl.cr 1 I. ad au ac- 
(p'aint..rre of i'.lty y n and a man of 
" I ( .ilci Inmour..! d mure -terling worfli 
i .rkrew. I /ft nr, hnir.) I can- 
i .t llicit ;< .e, rero.'.Iy li ii.g my self to 
hel t've I' . t l.js -( n liasiJene any thing 
to (liniii ' h tlie blight lu-lie of hi* 
('ll act. r. 1 do m.t - ny , that I\li. 
yVdam Ills acted in., ropcily; I have 
lo.t even heaid llnit he has, ( //er/r, 
Am/.) Allth.it 1 know of his conduct, 
i , derived fr.im the public prints and 
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from them I infer, that Mr. Adam stands 
upon a public principle, and that tin 
Court of Directors concurs wi tb him as to 
the propriety of standing upon it. ( Hear, 
hear.) I therefore sup/wse, and J have 
stron;; groiiuds for the suppojitiou, that 
Mr. Adam hus coudueted himseJfho- 
nouraljJy and uprifjhtly ; lait, I never- 
theless bay, that we should he jfuilty of 
injustice even towards him, if we were 
Vi come to such a coiiclusmii in his fa- 
vour, without further investigation, (rj 
{Kear^ hear, hear.) 

Beyoiul ndoii])t,the despatches which 
we are now culled u|)on to saiitt'.on with 
our approval, contain a severe censure 

(r) Ueally, without sei'itin these ah- 
surdities in |)rint, it would be dillicult to 
believe that men, passing foi iiieii of 
talent and inforination, could ever he 
brought to utter them, and that, too, in 
n public assembly, in the reported pro- 
ceedings of which they are sure to be le- 
cordetl. Here is debate upon the ques- 
tion, whetlier, ill the whole of ecrUiii 
transactions detiiled In a certain volume 
of Papers, there be any thing that can 
support a charge of con uptioii against 
the Maniuis of Hastings ; and a iNlaster 
of Chancery comes down to the Com t to 
give an opinion 1 hereon, under the open 
confession of his not having read tin* 
evidence, on whieli alone the qnotion is 
grounded. If this he the inannei in 
which the business of the Chancery Com t 
is done, no wonder that the suitors aie 
in general so di«satlstied. Again : he 
flinis th.it, hy “general consent,” tlie 
original molidii is “ acknowlcilgcd to be 
right.” How is this |M»vsible, when, a 
large imyoiity of the Comi aic opposed 
toil? “ lint, ’.sajs he,“ihc.iniendment 
may be right too, cspeciallv un it I’oincs 
fiom theCiiaii man, wlmis ^nch a worth) 
mail, ami whom f luve known long'’'* 

If so, then why oppose it ? Or, how c.ui 
a motion lie figld, and an amcndiuciit 
ojiposod to tliat motion he e(pially so ? 

'1 he folly of all this is only "Uipa.s.scd by 
the deduction, that because Mr, Adam 
had a worthy fatlicr (wliicli, however, 
himdreda doiibtj, therefore he inu.st l>c 
a wonhv .son (which llionsands denyh 
Half the highwaymen that are hiiug'at 
the Old Ihiilcy haie conic fi om au hoiie.st 
stock; .and .some of Mr. Stephen’s aii- 
wstovft were, (irolmhly, sensible men : 
but he cridcnfly ileiivt .s no benefit from 
tliat cause. Mr. Adam has hccii the .nu- 
Ihor «)f ns much cnu’lry, oppres^iou, and 
injii.^licc, in llulia, a.< am man that ever 
preceded him, in aneqn.ii spaceof time ; 
and any attempt on the pint of snOi uti- 
reflcctiiig men as Mr. Stephen, to prove 
that he must be a good man in the esti- 
mation of all, because his latlicr baa 
been so considered hy a few, will only 
JuUl ridiciile to disgrace. 


at the East India Houses 

upon the conduct pursued by the Ia. 
quis of Hastings. We have not heard 
what can be urged in its Justi^fj^: 
we have not sumuioued him to our bar 
to plead in his own defence; and wc 
should therefore act contrary to the 
first principles of justice, if we were 
now, without adequate information, to 
say, “ we concur in the censure which 
the Court of Directors has passed upon 
liim.” 1 should not have troubled 
with any further remarks at present, 
had it nut been for a trifling inconsis- 
tency ill the speech of the hon. Direr- 
tor who last addressed you. I concur 
in almost every sentiment which fell 
from tliat hun. Director’s lips j they 
were candid, liberal, and manly, and 
di.j equal honour to his head and to his 
heart. {Iliar.) There was one topic, 
however, which he introduced into his 
speech, which, 1 think, it might have 
been as well if he had left out : I al- 
lude to those expressions in which he 
commented on the observations of au 
hon. Proprietor wlto had preceded him. 

1 scarcely know wlictlier the subject is 
worthy of attention, as the charge he 
made iigaiiii-t that hon. Proprietor can. 
not het'onsidered a detraction from his 
merits, 1 understood the hon. Director 
to speak slightingly of him, because he 
was the Editor ot a periodical publica- 
tion, or, I ought rather to say, of a 
public newspaper — {Cnesof No, no," 
in which Mr, Paihson Joined.) 1 ler- 
tainly so understood the hon. Director, 
and am tlienfure glad that lie ha.s coii- 
(lescended to set me right. 1 wdl there* 
fore abstain from the remarks I was 
going to make to you, and shall merely 
observe, that if the report which that 
Ccntlcman gives ns of this day’s pro- 
ceeding', Ijc at all equal to his speech, 
it will be no ili^credit to his talents ami 
ability. (,v.) {fjnestwn, question.) 1 re- 
peat again, tliat I feel myself luuind to 
v<»te against, this amendment; for I 
conceive, that it will prejudicate the 

(.vj yVlio can need any lurther proof.of 
Mr. Stephen’.s imbecility than tliis? A 
more contemptible speech iJinn that of 
Ml. Wasboiongh vva.s, pci haps, bqrdly 
ever delivered anywhere — im), iH»^eveu 
at the India House, where the choicest 
speciineiiN of dullness and fghofance 
aie to he occasion all) heaid : yetl^Ir. 
Stephen thinks it marked by great talent 
and aliiliry. I’liere is one common fta- 
tnre of rcsemblancebefvvectl the prai-S-er 
ami the prais-cd . for each of tliftii opens 
bis address by a frank confes.siou of total 
ignorance as to the. matter \n debate, 
and Imth. support their opening Bllega* 
turns by the .subsequent part.s of their 
.'‘pecchex, long bt forc they arc closed. 
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»ppeBh which the boa. Director has tion once east upon it, i, as dimcult tn 
formed u% bas been lodged ; th u it mil remove, (//ear.) Will you then sal ^ 
shm out of oar consideratiou the facts, you mil say, by m^reeing to this amend 
if there be any, which might convince went, « True It' is that there are no 
us that the censure, which the Court of ^rounJs for imputing corrupt and im- 
Directors have dealt out, has beco es- proper motives to our late Govenior- 
seutially uufounded; aud that it will General, but there are grounds for 
take away all the credit and grace of thinking that lie has been careless and 
the acquittal which we unanim-uHly indiscreet in these transactious at Hy- 
ackaokvledge to he due to the noble derabad"? For iiiy own part, I dislike 
Marquis. {Hear, hear.) We are well all eulogies which end with a “ hut ” 
lu we are ; and we hail, therefore, to or a “ nevertheless." | think that thev 
use the words of the noble Director are not so much eulogies as secret and 
who precedeii me, remain where we invidious attacks. [Hepr, hear] Say 
are. Indeed, if this amendment should not, then, I conjure you, of the Mar- 
be carried, 1 would advise the Gentle* quis of Hastings, “ \Ve admit him to 
men on the other side— I mean, not of be honest, hut we conceive him to have 
the question, but of the Court — [Mr. been indiscreet ; we acknowledge him 
Douglas Kmiiaird, Mr. Randle Jack- to be incorrupt, but we are afraid he 
son, and Itfr. Hume, were seated on a has been imprudent ; we allow that his 


a different side of the Court from the 
Uon. and learned Gentleman] — to with- 
draw the original resolution; for, ! 


conduct has been honourable and up- 
right, but we see much in it on which 
the Court of Directors were bound to 


deem it not only ungraceful, but also 
unsratoful, to tlic noble Marquis, to 
eoimoct the sentence wliicli contains 
hu acquittal of all improper and cor- 
rupt inotivc'i, with tlie sentences which 
follow in the next member of the para- 
graph. {Hear, hear.) 

I will endeavour to explain to ^ou 
in> meaning by a familiar illustration. 
Siipjiose, for instance, that a ludv’s 
liouour and rejiutaliou were attackeif in 
that jKiint which is most essential to 
the respi'ctabilityand dignity of the fe- 
male character; sup|H)sc that a party 
of her friends were ap|)ointO(l to eva- 
mine whether there was any founda- 
tion for that attack ; suppose that, 
after such exaimnutimi, they were una- 
nimously of opiuioii that there were no 
grimnds for the imputation which h.ad 
heen cast upon her; what would )ou 
think of them, if they were to announce 
to the world tlmt they actjuitte<l her 
fully and entirely of all lapse from 
eh.vstitc, but that they cousniered her 
to h.ue been somewliat ihoughiless and 
indiscreet in her general conduct ? 
[Hear, hear, hear.) Would you not 
think, that the expression of such an 
uncalled for opinion was intended to 
'Weaken the effect of the acquittal thej 
"ere forced to grant her, on the point 
"hicli had been more immediately sub- 
iii fted to their investigation and in- 
quiry } [Uear, hear, hear.) 1 am sure 
mat guch would be your seutinieuls 
under those circumstances, and 1 therc- 
call upon you to express similar 
sentiments under the circumstances 
fore you. The honour of a soldier is 
delicate as the reputation of a 
"uiuan \ {hear, hear;) and an imputa- 


express their public disapprobation." 
[Hear, hear.) 1 know that they did 
express such disapprobation ; but I 
verily believe, that if it were to do 
again, the (.mirt would determine not 
to do it. {Hear, hear; and cries of 
“ No, no,'* from some of the Direc- 
tors.) 

Notwithstanding the denial I have 
just received, I rejn'at my assertion^ 
and will tell you the grounds on which 
I riNt it. It is univer-ally adinitteil 
that these despatches were written upon 
an imperfect view of the suhjort. {No, 
no.) Indeed they arc filled to the last 
with perpetual calls for further infor- 
mation. {fiear.) I cmicliule from that 
circumstance, that the ilisapprohation 
expressed has either been too little or 
loo much ; [hear, hear ;) and 1 thence 
deduce another inference, that, what 
the Court of Directors wrote on infor- 
mation which the) themselves acknow- 
ledge to be imperfect, and which others 
state to be not incrc’y defective, but 
also discoloured and jmrtiul, we ought 
not to approve, sanction, and confirm, 
without ha\ iiig the must perfer t and 
satisfactory evidence to judge and act 
upon. {Hear, hear.) If we agree to 
the original resolution, we agree to 
that which nobody disputes, and bpr 
winch nobody can be injured ; but if 
we agree to the amendineut, we adopt 
nil the censures which these despatches 
contain, and thereby make ourselves 
parties against those who slate that 
they have already received serious in- 
jury from llic proceedings of your local 
government, and who are even now' ap- 
pealing against the justice of those pro- 
ceedings. [Hear, hear.) Believing that 
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there are no grounds for imputing iin- {Queatioriy questkn.) Jf 
proper motires to the Marquis of Hast- tioii be not agreed to, I ohce 
ings with regard to these transactions, peat, that I shall feel myself t/jibuT 
—and if there be grounds for iinputa- vote for tlie resolution of the Jjonp ” 
tion, it Is our duty to examine and in- prietor. {//ear, //ear.) ' 

vestigate into them, — why should any Mr. Samuel Dixos rose, amidlooil 

man here oi/tct to a resolution which cries of Jc/Journ, adjourn,** from «// 
docs no more than give to that belief a ((uarters of the Court. J entreat th ^ 
tangibleshapc and appeaiauce ? (Some jfatience of the Court,** said the hoo^ 
Geuttemen here ervUnmed, Jxcod the hroprietio', till i ask the Chairman 
pape/s, and you Will sao/i see why.") one qiiesfion, is there any probahiJity 
/acknowledge that I have not read that this amendment will be withdrawn? 
these papers; but it has not been {/^oude)'iesof‘*No"fromseveraWrn- 
owing to any faifit of mine. ']\'ie niih- tlemoi iothwdhhiundwithout the liar.) 
lie duties jjj which I am engaged have If there is not, I shall now move the 
prevented me ironi doing moie than question of adjournment, 
prying into the reams of paper ( / Sir C. I-ordks rose to second the 
laugh, and eties of Ihar**) winch motion; but 

you have ordered to be printed ; but, Sir (k A. Robinsov having risen at 
without wading through them, lean the same time, proceeded to addresstlie 
see that you will act on er-purte state- Court as follows Tlic bon. Baronet 
inents; and, tlu*refore, even il you ac- li-cs, I believe, merely to second the 
cidcntally come to a right juilgmont, motion ; f rise to speak to it. I think 
will act unjustly in consenting at pre- tliat, after what occurred oti a former 
sent to this amendment. Parties, whose occasion, be will not dispute my right 
interests are materially allVcted by it, to do so, even tlioiigli I should appear 

are not here to speak to you upon it. to he applying myself more to the ar- 

The House of Palmer cV C’o. ha^' not guments of the preieding debate than 
been heard ; Sir W. Ruinhold ba^ not to the merits of the present rpicstion, 

been heard u[Km it, [fleai , hear.) It ii not, lioucver, my intention to 

'Prue there has been much iueidental tumble tlie Court upon that subject at 
iliscussion, in whieli their names have tins late hour of tlie day. If I have the 
been stated and their ju'eteiuions < an- ojiportuuity afforded me at another 
vassed ; hut yiuir venliet, if avenlict time, and perhaps 1 may, I should wish 
you should this dav give upon their to reply at iniieh grcatiV length than I 
eoiiduet, will be aii ee-pai/e veidict, now can do to the arguments of seve* 
since it will he given upon hearing tlic ral (umflcmeu who have addressed yon, 
statements ot one side, and witliont iioth on this anil on n former dav, 


waiting for the statements ot the othoi. 
{thar.) If I had anv inflnenee with 
the (diairman, I should advise him to 
consent to the original resolution, and 
to withdraw his aiueiidmeut upon it, 
on a jverlect understanding that we 
should hereafter agree to enter upon the 
discussion of tke^e traii’-actions, whoii 
we can have them plated before in, in 
an integral shape, ui.tl not bioktii up 
into distinct and separate paits. (/) 

(/) The nid of Mr. .‘^tenheirx <^p(eeh 
is, if pos.sil)le, still luoie suiMud tk.m its 
beginning, Au imnieiuevolimie tq Pepeis 
hivd been beloif the Comt ti.i n.i iuhs. 
Mr. Palmer's meinoiial, S:r Wilii.un 
Riiinbold’s letter, 31 r l;iu.scji’.s Utttr, 


What I now rise lor is this : .Since we 
have been assi inhlcd to discuss these 
trau'-actions, there has been a pnblica- 
thm ptit forth by the hon. Proprietor, 
vvhobiought forward the original re- 
solution roepeetmg their merits. I have 
read it in the interval between the last 
Couit nnd the piT'-ent. Now, I wish, 
in (oiiimon eouifesy, to put to the lion. 
Proprietor a ijucition uj on it. I put it 
to him, to I e kind enough to inform 
me whither, in the j'nragiapli which I 
nn ping to read, 1 am the individual 
to will rn he alliMle^ ? I really shall ton- 
sider it a peitoiial favour,’ if he will 
answer me the quest it n. The para- 
graph which I (.111 going to lead is not 


and a great vaiiav ol p:.ir.[ lile.sou loth 
sides, were acfe.^.vible to all who ilio.'C 
to lead (hem; a dovin ^Jcal^el^ ] ad 
been heard on beluilt of i..eh pait) in 
the question; and the dilaiel.ud been 
nrotructed to a lei glh lea r hi foie 
Know II on one topic. All the iiuiici inks 
for accurate judgment \Veie, ikuetoic, 
now befoie theX'otut; and )et he pro- 
poses fi^lher iK'lay, and ftiiure dhuiv- 


.'^ii 1 s, cn a Mil.jcct elifiuly exhnustrd to 
V Cl V weal il l s.*-. Kn ni miy other perton 
tlii.'' would 1 u\c belli ugaided as a piece 
ot kuii lion) ; lilt 111 in a J’astcr in 
Uui tuy, to v\ 1,1 111 pioiijitedpieieed'* 
ill^nl‘t l.c 11 1 le wclii me than tbtfe 
sptidilj tun inatul, we hate no doubt 
it was Miiqu.s; it fii, it only pimrs how 
liiailv gia\itv and folly maybe united. 
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iD an oftcialpaper^it is to be found in 
part 97 of the publication I allude to. 
Afwr speak biff of an individual, ** a 
f newly introduced member of the Go- 
vernment at Calcutta, as having been 
t>xposediu full Council, as baring- slan- 
dered Mr. Russell,'' it proceeds as fol- 
lows 

' Jt is possible that the samegcunenmn 
who tlmiiirh t proper to spread his iiij»irious 
and uiifouudcd suspicions rc^rardiug Mr. 
Hussell alKiut Calcutta, may have thought 
himself ecpially justified in comumnicat- 
inir them to his correspondents at home. 

It is matter of universal ivpoit that iMr. 
Stuart was in the habit ot correspond- 
1111 ? with a leading and most iiiHuentiul 
Director of the time, wlto had Iteen 
oiKMily hostile to Lord H.istings* original 
njMioiiitinent, and to the policy his Lord- 
ship w.\s kown to pursue.’ 

It would have been tiie OKtremc of 
\auvty in me, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, to have supposed that I was 
the individual alluded to as a leading 
and most mllueutial Director ; but at 
that time 1 had the honour to fill your 
(hair, und I therefore eomeive that hy 
jiosMhihty I may he eousidered as tin- 
ludivnliial to wliom allusion is made. 
Now, if the lion. Proprietor will do me 
the lav our, ami I shall consider it as a 
verv great favour, of stating whether I 
am iho person to whom he alludes, I 
•'hall feel myself greatly obliged to 
Inin ; and — 

Mr, 1). Kinnaihi) interrupted the 
lion, liaronet ; and if we heard him 
nglitlv, amid the extreme eonfusioii 
wliieh prevailed in the ( ourt from the 
tune the (luestion of adjournment was 
moved till It was carrieil, (two or three 
iiieinhiTs sometimes speaking al once,) 
rvj'hod, “ I ran assure tlie lum. Baro- 
net, that if i had intended to allude to 
imii, I should have meutioned him ex.- 
pressly hy name.” 

Sir tl.A. UoniNsoN. — The frank ile- 
(l.irntiDii of the lum. Proprietor renders 
It nniiei cssary tor me to road to the 
eonelusion ot the paragraph which I 
had commeiiecd, or to make the re- 
marks vviruh, in ease it had alluded to 
me, I had intended to offer to the Court 
upon It. 

!^irC. Foitnr.s intimated to tlieChair- 
man a wish that the Court would ad- 
journ ov or to-morrow, as there was a 
call of the House of Commons for that 
day, winch might prevint the attend- 
ance of several hon, Prcpnetois, who 
Were anxious to be present at the tir- 
ttiitiation of the debate. 

"The Chairman.— I have the honour 
to be a Member of the House of Com- 


raons, as well as the hoa. Bart., and 
1 know the meaninff of a call of the 
House too well to have any of the ap- 
preheusions which he seems to enter- 
tain in case of our adjourning' this tie-’ 
bate till to-worrow. I have no wish to 
enter at present into the merits of the 
great question which is now before you : 
but as I have been personally allud^ 
to by the lion. Director who sits below 
me in the curse of his speech, I trust 
that you will not think me Irespassinff 
unfairly upon your attention, whilst 1 
say a few words to set myself right in 
your good o]>iiiion. [ Hear.) If it were 
at all necessary, wliieli I tliink it is 
not, 1 could acid many facts to those 
wliieh have been already mentioned, 
to biihstanliate the idiarge of inconsis- 
tency against that hon. Director. I re- 
frain, however, from such a course of 
|»roeeeding ; but since he has thought 
lit to make some observations in reply 
to my assertion, that this amendment 
would have been the amendment of the 
('oiirtol Directors, if time bad allowed, 

1 niu-t enter a little more into onr se- 
eret> than has been yet done. {Ixntd 
ent's of “ Jdjonrn, ndjovrn.") I am 
sure that the (^mrt ol Directors will 
not adjourn vvlnlst 1 am speakmg. 

I (ireaf tumult.) The re(|nisition for 
calling a C'ourt on the motion which 
you are now met for the fourth time 
to discuss, was sent into the (.Onrt of 
Directors hy tlie eight Proprietors, 
wiiose nanu s are suh^crihed to it, on 

the day of the mouth of , and 

was followed up tlie next day hy a mo- 
tion on the part «>1 tlie hon. Director, to 
wliom I have before adverted, conceived 
in a sjurit similar to that wliieh per- 
vades the re'HUsiiion. This faei may 
perhaps appear to you at jiresent irre- 
levant, hut it is iiecessaiy to the due 
investigation ol the assertion which the 
Ikmi. Director has ailvuiieed, that I 
sliould state it clistiiictly to you. So 
anxious was the lion. Director oil the 
suhjet t, — i mean him who now di'clares 
that lie argues it as a peace-maker, — 
that oil till* l»th ot Pchruary he moved 
a resolution iii the ( ouit of Directors 
to this effect.— “That tliis Court be 
instructed to make known to the Court 
ot Piopnefois at their next general 
meetu’g, tliat it is not the intention of 
the Coiiit of Diiect-r^ to offer any op- 
position to the motion which it is as- 
sviiihled to diu usb.” A ilebate at some 
length occurred uj on that prc)poRlti»»n ; 
but '“O little suppoit did the I on. Di- 
rector and his '•cconder receive upon 
that ocensi .n, tliut we nUovsed him to 
withdraw it, and did not place ^ ou our 
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records. The courage of the hon. Di- 
rector increased, however, on the 11th. 
He again brought forward his proposi- 
tion; and on that occasion, having 
mustered resolution to go to a division, 
he discovered that, out of 22 Directors 
who were present, only seven could be 
found to vote in favour of it. This took 
place as the clock was on the point of 
striking. Having at that moment 
brought out of my pocket a copy of the 
anuBoadmeut, which I have since pro- 
p(»ed, with the intention of submitting 
It to the Court of Directors, I put it to 
you, whether, under such circum- 
stances, I was not justified in saying, 
that, if time liad been allowed, the 
amendment I have proposed would 
have been the amendment of the Court 
of Directors > (Henr, hear : and cries of 
** No”) Gentlemen may cry “ No,” 
but the result of this discussion will 
show whether I am or am not right in 
the position 1 liave advanced. {Hear, 
hear.) 

Having said thus much on this point, 

I must not let the (.’ourt depart with- 
out saying a wonl upon anotlier. Tlie 
lion, and learned Gentleman who lias 
just addressed you, a .fudge in one of 
the highest courts of the country, comes 
down here, and, without having read 
the Papers wliich are necessary to ena- 
ble him to understand the Rohjeet in 
dispute, tells you tliat he sliall vote 
for the original resolution, and agauist 
the amendment. (Jiepeated ertes of 
“ Adjourn” and great dtsordir in the 
Court.) 1 cannot permit you to sepa- 
rate, without expressing my astonish- 
ment, that a Gentleman, who acts as a 
Judge, should have made the remarks 
he did, without read-ng the Papers 
either on one side or the other ; {ronti- 
nued cries of “ Adjourn ;”) that he 
should have expressed himself so 
warmly ill favour of the original re- 
solution, without examining how far 
his impressions went to condemn 
others, — that he should aiiiiouiice it as 
a matter of mighty importance, that 
tlie noble Marquis should be declared 
innocent throughout these transactions, 
and treat it as a matter of indilfereiice 
whether others be declared so or not. 
{Adjouruy adjourn.) And all this, 1 
say, without reading the Papers. [Con- 
tinued ufrt'oar.) 1 have a right to say, 
that the hon. and leJirucd Gent, has not 
read the Papers. 

Mr. Stkpiien. — Why, I said so my- 
self. [Hear, hear.) 

The Chair.man.— That it is which 
leads me to wonder how the hon. and 
learned Gentleman cau be so inconsist- 


ent as to vote against tbe 
at the very moment he , 
he is not qualified tn vote npcJ|ia|^ 
[Hear, hear: and 

** But,” says the hon. and l^arp^Gea- 
tlcman, taking his cue from ijSa 

Director who preceded Jhim,,“ It pen- 

dente life, that you are going to approye. 
of these Papers, and theirejw to decide 
against the appeals which ORve been 
presented.” I affirm that it is,po such 
thing that you arc callei^ upp^ 

( Several voices here 
IV not speaking to the of 

journment.”) 1 admit thavMr.* 
has .sent a memorial to the, .Court of 
Directors, mentioning his appeal to the 
Bengal Government. ( dries <tf f ‘ 
tion” Adjourn*'— in the midsl vf 

which) 

Sir C. Forbes rose. — I am sony, Mr. 
Chairman, to have to rise to order^but 
— [Adjourn, udjoui n.) , - . . 

Mr. S. Dlxov, sneaking at the some 
time, said, ‘‘ 1 could insist pn my ques- 
tion being put, if 1 were to stand , on 
the strict point of order, but 1 decUue— 
{ Adjourn.) 

The Chairman having sat down, and 
Mr. Dixon having given way, 

Sir C. Fouue.s proceed^.— I rose 
with great reluctance, Sir, to call you 
to oi der ; but 1 conceived that you were 
deviating w idely f roiu the motion which 
is now before the Court, and which 1 
had the honour to second. If we are 
to proceed upon the general question, 
the hon. Bart, near me is certainly in 
possession of the Court. 

'Hie Chairman.— It is not for me to 
decide whether I am in or out of order. 
1 think that I am in order j but you, 
(>eiitleiiien, arc the judges. 1 certainly 
conceive that 1 am entitled to enter 
into tiic statement 1 am now oiakiug 
upon the question of adjournnieut; and 
1 conceive so, from a recollection the 
conduct of the hon. Bart, on a recent 
occasion. For, last Priday, five limes 
did he promise, by St. Dunstau's 
clock, to sit down, after |iehadin,ft<k 
a single observation more, v(ppi| 4 bat 
very question ; and five times did be, go 
on again at great length, uotwiihstand- 
ing his promise. [Hear, and a IfM^h.) 
To return, however,, to tjie point. from 
which I was diverted fiy thlf juterrup- 
tiun : I say, that . by a^mjcaving this 
amendment, you pre neitper ilocidiu^ 
ujxm these appeals, nor making your- 
selves parties against those, who ba^^e 
lodged them. [Adjourn.) The last de- 
spatch which we have received frpm the 
(Government of Bengal sub- 

ject, is dated 23d January vS2i. Now, 
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it is ouly two inontlrt since Mr. W. 
palmer ws sent to us a copy of his me- 
0*1»K Kotfce of Ms appeal. 

( A voici here exclaimed ^ It would be 

as icell for him to let it alone; it will be 
all in vainr) It may or may not be 
lain; but on that point 1 decline to 
euter, since the Members of the Ben- 
gal Goverumcnt have not yet favourcti 
us with the view which they are inclined 
to take of it. It is said, that the parties 
to it are not now before ns, and therefore 
we oupht not to approve the amend- 
ment. How well that argument comes 
from those who do not vouchsafe to 
read the Papers, 1 will not stop to ob- 
serve. 1 will merely state, that Sir W. 
Knmbold is now in London, and that, 
whenever an opportunity is afforded by 
the termination of this discussion, we 
shall take up that question. I hope 
lou will not separate without observing 
iiow this matter is argued against us. 
((^tu^xfuin, question.) Our opponents 
lomplain that they have not all the 
PapiTs before them ; and }C*t the hon. 
Bart, who called me to order, said, 
ut our last Court, that he had not 
lead, and that he did not intend to 
read, the whole of those I’apcrs, which 
have recently been printed. He said, 
that his mind was made up, because 
lie had received full information on the 
Mibject from — whom.^ Why, from Sir 
W. Kfunbold. {Hear.) 1, for one, 
must obscrie, that 1 never cou- 
(cived it possible that any man would 
think of docidiug a question like the 
lirrsciit upon such inibrination ; and, 
sure I am, that i must have other in- 
formation than that of Sir W. Kiiiu- 
l>old— and I say it not disrespectfully 
to hmi — before 1 can alter the opinion 
which I have formed ujxm it, after 
pieat care and much investigation. ( m) 
Mr. STEMinN rose, amid deafening 
< nes of “ Onotlinn and ^^JJjourn ." — 
I Wg your patient indulgence for a 
few moments, whilst I say a word or 
two by wray of explanation. I feci 
It necessary to trespass again upon 
}our attention, in coir.jequencc of the 
"usconception of the Chairman, as to 
my rea.Hous for coining to vote upon 
tins question. I admit that 1 have not 
Papers. At the very outset 
remarks I offered to your consi- 
« erntion, I told you that 1 had uot read 
hem ; and 1 told you go, in order that 
might pat my.seif right in vour esti- 
J ^mn. I a<fale<i to iliat declaration 

to justice 


^ founded in good 
0,ieyitat Herald, Vol., 


another, that though I could uot vote 
upon the amendment, because it con- 
tained topics which were disputed, and 
which other occupations had pre- 
vented me from examining, 1 could 
vote on the original resolution, which 
acquitted the Marquis of Hastings of 
the weight of corrupt motives, because 
that was a topic which had been ad- 
mitted by every body. That declara- 
tion, I repeat, and, in repeating it, I 
feel that 1 do not deserve the imputa- 
tions which the Chairman cast upon 
me; {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. D. Kinnaird rose to address the 
Ch§ir ; hut, oiving to the uproar in 
the Court, stood silent for more than a 
minute. 

The Chairman. — We must not sepa- 
rate, Gentlemen, without fixing the 
day to which we shall adjourn, (/ a- 
rious voices, To^moii ouf”) 

The Chairman having put the ques- 
tion upon that propusitiun, 

Mr. U. Kinnaiud said — I avail ray- 
self of the question of adjournment, to 
say, that it was an unfair conclusion to 
which you. Sir, came on the conduct of 
the hon. and learned Gent., when you 
said that he was acting inconsistently , in 
declining to vote upon the amendment, 
because he had nut read the Papers 
which were requisite to understand it, 
and in persisting to vote upon the ori- 
ginal resolution, which equally depend- 
ed upon the facts detailed m them. I 
say, there is no inconsistency in such 
(ouduct; for the amendment involves 
topics of a complicated nature, and re- 
quinii;^ deep consideration, whilst the 
original motion aflirms a single propo * 
sitiou, — that there is nothing in these 
transactions to alfect the personal ho- 
nour and character of the Marquis of 
Hastings, and has not been denied by 
any body. 

Mr. Fresh riELU. — 1, too, avail my- 
self of the question of adjournment, to 
answer the objeciiou of the hon. Pro- 
prietor. {yJ laugh.) I deny the justice 
of the conclusion, that, because the 
amendment embraces the whole sul>- 
ject of these Papers, and the original 
question only a part of it, an iiidividiiaJ, 
wlio has not read the Papers on which 
the merits of both depend, and who 
therefore knows nothing of either, has a 
ri«-ht to vote upon the question which 
is limited, hut nut upon that which i» 
general, in extent. If he has read the 
Papers, he is competent to vote upon 
both questions ; if he has not, he ii 
incoiiipeleiittovotc upon either. How 
then tio you deny the fairness of the 
courlusion, that the hon. aud learned 
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GentUman i» acting inconsistently 
when he undertakes to vote upon the 
original question, which he assumes to 
be correct, because it is not contradict- 
ed, and votes against the amendment, 
which he cannot say is incorrect, be- 
cause he knows nothing of the state- 
ments upon which it is founded ? (.r) 


(.r) Mr. Freshfteld appeals to us, also, 
to take the ul()^t coiiect view of the 
point in dispute. 'Fhe question was, that 
Xhii Papem before the Com t contained 
nothing whiehcould substantiate acliarge 
against the Marquis of Hastings. Now, 
witliout reading those Papers, no man 


the East India Mouse, 

The Chairmam then pni Iht^mm. 
tion, that this Debfde ' bh' iiR|j4NMfKd 
till to-morrow, whidi WM ca^rM tot* 
nimously. 

The Court then broke up at • few 
minutes before 6 o'clocki i 


could, of liis own knowledge, either 
artirni or deny the proptislUon ; and if he 
inerelv joined in the general cry, and 
said there was nothing in those Papers, 
because otfiera said so,-^theD 1M« evi- 
dence was not worth giving; fotsucha 
rule would be utterly subversive of die 
fiist principle.s of jurispiuaence. 


DEBATE AT THE INDIA HOUSE. — FIFTH DAY. 


Oil Tuesday, March 1st, the Court 
met, pursuant to adjournment. 

The CiuiUMAN took his seat at 12 
o’clock ; and the minutes of the ]a«t 
Court having been read, he desired 
th« Clerk to read the motion and 
amendment, which was accordingly 
done. 

Mr. PoYNDEU then rose and said • I 
wish, before the debate begins, sim? 
ply to request a patient and attentive 
hearing for eveiy Member wlio mav 
feel it necessary to address the ('oiirt 
upon this very serious and important 
inquiry. Sir, 1 make this request iu 
consequence of the very disorderly 
scene which occurred at the close of 
our proceedings on the last day’s de- 
bate. Ill making this observation, I 
am not actuated by any personal feel- 
ing } for, ns far as 1 am personally coti- 
cerueU, 1 have no reason to complain : 
on the contrary, 1 have to thank the 
Court for the attention with which my 
observations were received, — an atten- 
tion which 1 beg to assure them was far 
Ireyond any claim or expectation of 
mine. 1 must, however, say, that on 
-the last occasion it gave me pain to see 
such meu as Mr. Stuart, Mr. Fresh- 
lield, iiiid other highly and deservedly 
respected Proprietors assailed with 
cues of “yuestioii,” when they at- 
tempted to explain the motives by 
which they were actuated. Sir, even 
the gallant General himself (Sir .1, 
Doyle) had, on a former debate, called 
on an hou. Proprietor to answer his 
argumeiiU, and not to inlernipt him. 
J perceive that these constant interrui)- 
tions operate us an extreme difbcnlty 
and discuurageinetit to many Proprie- 
tors, who are otherwise able to afford 
much valuable iaforinatiuu to the 
Court upon this subject, Some Gen* 


tlemen, not being in the habit of ad- 
dressing public assemblies, hrr, from 
a fear of similar interruptions, induced 
to refrain from speaking at all on the 
question (rr). 1 have not the )power, 
neither have I a wish, again to address 
the C^ourt upon the merits of the case 
before it. What 1 have said, has refer- 
ence to others, not to myself j fiind I 
trust that the evil of which many Pro- 
prietors have had cause to compiaiu, 
will be avoided during the remainder of 
the present discussion. At the last Court 
even our hon. Chairman was more 
than once obliged to sit down, being; 
unable to obtain a hearing. Such 
conduct is most unseemly in a liody of 
such high and dignified character, {b) 
assembled, as we are, for the purpose 
of discussing so important a question 
as the present. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. Dixon.— I hope. Sir, this 
Court will deal out the same equal 
measure of justice to every Proprietor, 
without distinction of persons or opi- 
nions. [Hear, hear.), 

Mr. Pov NDLR. — 1 Mg to assure the 
Court that 1 mean nothing else. 

Mr. Wasborouoh.— Sir, 1 rise solely 


(a) It would be matter of congratula- 
tion if this, or auy other cause, operated 
still more powerfully ; for the number 
of the speakers, as well as the length of 
the spcw'hes made at the India House, 
might becurtailorl, with eminent advan- 
tage to all parties. 

(i) ’ITiis is rather assuming t<k> mnfh. 
'Hiere i> not a public assembly in EW' 
land, certainly, and probably not 
w’orhl, that is less entitleil to the ej>'* 
thetsof “ high and dignified,” as 
to its collecllve c1»ai*acter, tliMl the CpuiJ 
of Proprietors of India Stork, 
any one w1k> doubts need Only f ‘‘ 
once to Ih.‘ convinced. 
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(brtU purpose of netieing an allusion 
to what fell from me, by an hon. 
DiTfctor (Mr. Pattison) at the last 
Court. That Gentleman, I think, 
alluactl to my beinr connectctl with 
the public press, and expressed a hope 
that I would take care to give to the 
public a correct report of my speech, 
Of words to that effect. It is true, Sir, 
that I am so connected ; but I appear 
here, not in connexion with the press, 
hut in mv character of Proprietor of 
East India Stock. Feeling, as I justly 
ou^dit to feel, diffident of addressing 
this Court after my learned Friend, Mr. 
Jatkson, who is my neighbour, and 
^\ho I understood was to open the de- 
bate yesterday, I asked that Gentle- 
man Nshether, in courtesy, he would 
allow me, in the event of my attending 
the Court, to deliver my sentiments 
before him ; but he intimated that in 
all probability Mr. Pattison would 
open the debate. Therefore it was 
that I spoke to the hon. Director upon 
the subject : — I told him that 1 under- 
stood he was to open the debate, and 
jHiinted out to him the difficulty under 
which 1 should labour, if 1 attempted 
to follow a Gentleman so perfectly well 
qiiuhlied to make a striking impression 
on the Court, (c) 1 was, in conne- 

fjiuMicc, allowed to take precedence; 
hut before I entcrcil the Court I had 
laid down this rule to myself, — a rule 
from which 1 never will deviate, — that, 
whether I did or did not secure the at- 
tention of the Court, (and I stated the 
fact to my respectable partner,) that 
I neier would publish in any paper or 
pamphlet what I said within the walls 
ot this (-'ourt. (d) It is not, therefore, 

fc Mr. Wasborough’s aim, then, W'as 
here asowa'dly to make an advantageouR 
im|iicH.Moii, on his own jicrsoTial behalf, 
an an orator ; and llie naivete oi thecoii- 
fc'ssiun ij instructive as well as amusing. 
If lie weie intent up<m the higher object 
of ci>>i>.ting to obtain justice for injuied 
men, he w ould never have occupied hini- 
’‘‘If with such a paltry manoeuvre. The 
very thought itself sufficiently indicate.s 
the character of the mind in which it 
oould ha\ e originated. Al r. Wasborough 
u^ay icst aaaurcd, however, that Iguo- 
raiice and folly are not the Iws ho because 
tiiey precede^ nor the more so because 
they /oihVf infonuatioii and wisdom. 

hnu speak' when be may, no person 
of dlH'eriitnent will mistake him for an 
on^lc. 

{dj 'Hjcn, if . Air. Wasborough be an 
editor of a paper, he was guilty of a 
ifreat breach oi duty in making such a 
resolution ; fof It was his duty,*as such, 


too much to hope, that t may be allow- 
ed to do my duty as a Proprietor of East 
India Stock, without reference to my 
avocations elsewhere.’ 

Mr. Daniell. — From my long ac- 
quaintance with the hon. Director 
alluded to, (Mr. Pattison was not at 
that moment in Court,) I am sure no- 
thing could be farther from his inten- 
tion than to make use of any expres- 
sion, personally «r even indirectly, of- 
feusive to the hon. Proprietor. {Heart 
hear.') 

Mr. WAsnoROUGii. — I again repeat, 
that before I entered this Court I had 
determined, that nothing which I ut- 
tered, whether well or ill-received, 
should be given by me to the public in 
any printed form. I appear here solely 
as a Proprietor. 

Mr. Pattison, (who had just enter- 
ed). — I am most anxious to explain to 
the hon. Proprietor ; and thougn 1 had 
not the pleasure of hearing all he has 
said, 1 trust he will deem my explana- 
tion perfectly satisfactory. I recollect 
well what 1 said on the occasion to 
which he alludes, and I beg to assure 
him that I said it with the most perfect 
good-humour, (//crtrr, hear.) The 
Court will recollect that the hon. Gen- 
tleman stated his being qualified, as n 
Proprietor of East India Stock, to 
speak on this question ; and 1 think it 
was not quite unnatural to suppose 
that he intended giving his speech to 
the public. But, In making that allu- 
sion, I beg to assure the hon. Pro})rie- 
tor that I meant nothing personally 
otteusive to him ; and if rny observa- 
tions were taken in that light, I am 
perfectly ready to assure him that they 
were not so intended. {Hear.) 1 he 
hon. Proprietor is in this Court onlv a 
holder of East India Stock ; and w he- 
ther be he or be not connected with a 
newspaper or other publication, is 
matter with which we have nothing 
whatever to do. His observations are 
entitled to as much respect, and ought 
to carry with them as niucli weight, as 
those of any other Proprietor, (//car, 
hear.) 

Mr. Amory. — Sir, in opening the 
debate upon this great and momentous 
question, I cannot help atatiUg that 
the diffldcucc I feel is greatly increas- 
ed by the recollection that I am obliged 
to avow, after a most attentive coilii- 
deratiou of the Papers, that I feel com- 
pelled t<i differ from (ieutlcmen on the 
other side of the Court, for whose opi- 

to have his own sen timed ts reported tm 
well as those Of other men, 

« 2 
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niom I entertain the hi/'hat respect, 
and whose talents / hoJd in the great- 
est estimation. I may with great truth 
direct this expression of jny didideiiee 
to an lion. Director, (Mr. Patti^on,) 
whose abilities 1 (greatly adiniie, but 
. whose speech I cannot help saying did 
nut produce upon my miud that iin- 
pressiou which that Gentleman ap- 
peared anxious to make upon the 
Court. 

Of myself I beg to say a word or 
two ; — I belong, Sir, to what the gal- 
lant General (Sir J. Doyle) perhaps 
looks upon as a jiroscribed class, — a 
class against which the gallant Gene- 
ral has been pleased to direct many 
strong Hiiiniadversions ; — but 1 have 
no connexion with any of the parties 
whose conduct is now under the con- 
sideration of the Court. 1 .stand here 
merely as a Proprietor, and in that ca- 
pacity 1 shall slate my sentiments as 
briefly as 1 can ; and I trust 1 shall do 
so without pm. suing the course adopt- 
ed by other Members ; 1 mean, read- 
ing voluminous extracts from the great 
mass of papers which had been snb- 
niittcd to the Court. A (ientleinuu of 
high respectabiliiy and dcher\edly 
reat influence, (I mean Mr. .1. Smith,) 
as told you, that it is impossible to 
look at this (|uestioa in any other light 
than that of an “ aye’' or a“ no'’(jues- 
tion ; — as a question eitlier ainmiing 
or taking away the character of the 
Marquis of Hastings; — as a question 
which resolved itself pito tins • — Is the 
Dolile Marquis, or is he not, an ho- 
nourable man ? { ff ear f hear.) Sir, 1 
beg to state that i dissent altogether 
from this proposition. I think it(|uite 
possible that'the noble Marquis, after 
linving received from this Court, and 
from the Court which is held in the 
other room, the highest testimonials 
of their approbation, may iieserlhelcss 
have cause to regret that the iiijudi- 
eions activity which he has shown in 
serving his friends, has gbeu rise to a 
question which may induce unpreju- 
diced men not to entertain so high a 
respect for his character as they luul 
formerly done. The political conduct 
of the noble Marquis is not, I con- 
ceive, at all mixed up with this ques- 
tion; aud therefore 1 shall omit uotic- 
iag any part of it, but will leave it to 
be decided by the particular Papers 
relative to it, which have been bud be- 
fore the Court, and ctmfuie myself 
Ktriell;^ to the motion aud amciidmeut 
now under discussion. 

You have been told by an hon. Di- 
rector, to whom 1 have already alluded, 


that the. motjoa a AO^.shnak 
one, and that thg. 
serves to puzide 

tioa. Sir, I canjo/ot ajg;ree,w^ fMfipo. 
Directorin this opiuiou., 
proposition, in my jud^m^ij^ 'qyj^tS 
much more than a h^ty perui^ 
would lead individuals to suppqff^ ft 
is, I think, drawn up with tpe ^^gcius- 
turned ability of the non. M^over ; it jg 
calculated to secure the approbatiou. of 
Geiitleiuen who will not look nt^rovyly 
into it ; and is likely to indt^ce th(m 
to grant that which it may not be t^eir 
intention to concede, but the coac^sgioQ 
of which they will not be likely at |fl)e 
moment to jierceive. {Hear,., hear.) 
Sir, 1 must be allowed to observe, that 
the motion dues nut merely go to the 
uIHrmatiun or negation of the 
tion “ whether the noble be 

or be not an honourable ihftu \tgoe8 
a great deal furlher. {Hear,,h€fp\) ft 
goes in substance to tbis,..“.tK^t no- 
thing contained in these Paj^rsifiouches 
in the slightest degree on tne p^r^j^al 
character and integrit} pf the nol^lc 
Manjui**.” Had the motion stopped 
here, I, for one, would have cheerfully 
given It my support. But,. Sir, I roust 
say, that in raising the question of 
pccsonal honour, those who introduced 
the proposition, have given, rise to a 
question of very considerable diffi- 
culty ; a question upon which I, as a 
Proprietor, cannot help entertaining 
very great and serious doubts. \Yhat, 

I ask, is personal character? Wlqrre 
personal character is found in perfect 
purity, it may be said to consist mainly, 
if not entirely, of three points; First, 
Prudence ; second, Caution ; and third, 
Impartiality. Sir, it is not my inten- 
tion to put iny argument in any way 
which can be considered offensive to 
the noble Marquis, but 1 must say, 
after a careful perusal of the Papers, 

I do not hnd that he has .acted upon 
every occasion with becoming P*’*** 
deuce, caution, and impartiality, 1 
state this fairly aud openly, because I 
have no conuexion either wiihithg no- 
ble Marquis, or with those wbp n^X 
be supposed to be opposed to VttB-, 
what 1 do or say here, 1 iunueoyed 
only by a sense of justicia* 
ask, Sir, to what end does the, 
amendment go ? But before, ^ enter 
upon that question, I must ^e, 
to observe, that had it been qioyed by 
any bon. Member vi ithout, the bar, in- 
stead of coming 'from, tb® 

themselves, it would , baye plc.ased me 

more ; (fftar, hear and lor this rea- 
son, because 1 think the Court 
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rectors are fully entitled to the extent for at the period when they we/‘e sent 
of credit given to them in that amend- out. Such remonstrances were neces- 
therefore, it would; in my sary then, and they are nccessaiy now, 
oplnioti/tiaVe been knoi'e becbming-, if to cstabH.<>!i and keen a-foot that sort 
the iVoprietors had been the first to of salutary control which ou£;ht to be 
propose that approbation which the always maintained by this Company 
birectors appear anxious to have be- over their Government abroad. {Hear, 
stowed uptni themselves. {Cheers.) hear,) What then, must he the inevii- 

I must make one remark upon the able result, if wc ag^ree to the present 
niauuer in which my last observation naked motion It will give ri>.c to a 
has been received, I am aware that very iiuTx>rtant question ; nay, it will. 


tilt official situation of our Chairman 
do^s not In any way incapacitate him 
from acting as a Proprietor of East 
India Stock. Although ayoung Mem- 
ber of the Court, yet I have read on 
the subiect every thing likely to give 
me a clear insight into your forms ; 
I have waded through all the Acts of 
Parliament which have been passed for 
tlif regulation of the Company, and no 
w'liere have 1 found any thing which 
prevents you, Sir, from adopting any 
course of proceeding which is open to 
any other Proprietor. 

Allow me now to return shortly to 
the amendment. It is there set forth, 
ID the firitp«irt, that there is no grouiul 
for imputing to the noble Marquis any 
101 nipt motive. In this statement, I 
for one. must fully concur ; 1 think it 
was well and justly said, in describing 
the (liaracter of the noble Marquis, 
that lie was of “ loo easy a temper.” 
As toliis having been actuated by cor- 
rupt motives, it has received the most 
niarked and general contradiction. 
[Henry hear.) The amendment pro- 
it-eds to give a certain portion of credit 
to the other members of the Bengal 
Covcriiinentj and, Sir, I must bo al- 
lowed to observe, that hud I drawn up 
that amendment, I certainly should 
not have gone quite so far.* [If ear.) 
It pies on to a point which, 1 think, 
indispensably necessary, and I shall 
toll you wh\ I think so. It appears to 
nie that hon. (lentlemen have been 
diverted, in the heat of argument, from 
the main feature of the original ques- 
bon ; fnr I th nk it im)K)ssible that tlie 
^ nurt siioulji come to an alfinnativc 
vote on that motion without strongly 
ceiiMiriiig, by implication at least, the 
Gentlemen who .sit on the other side of 
the bdr. [Hear, hear.) This, Sir, is 
my sincere feeling* hut! will go lur- 
mc'', aiid say, with perfect fairness, 
that though there are some few ob- 
vervaiions in those despatches, which 
pvith the infbrmatioii wc now have 
cfore us} would, I conceive, were 
tho'.e docuni^iiU to be dravvq up at the 
June, be struck out j yet, as a whole, 1 
‘Htuk they were uhdoubtedly called 


1 fear, sanction n very dangerous prin- 
ciple. The greater the talent of the 
noble Marquis, the more pregnant 
with danger does the priueijile appear 
to me. In a word, if we refuse to ap- 
prove of what our executive bodv, iti 
the exercise of a sound discretion, has 
done, we shall go the length of 
making all future Govcrnors-Gcnc- 
ral of India perfectly independent of 
the authorities at home. [I fear, hear.) 
1 have come to this com lusiou, after a 
very calm and deliberate consideration 
of the question. In the course of the 
remarks I have made on these des- 
patches, I have fairly said, that, as a 
whole, 1 apjirovc of them ; and 1 have, 
no less fairly observed, that there are 
isolated parts of them, which, be- 
ing now in possessnni of more in- 
formation than (he Directors liaA 
when the despatches were ilrawii up, 
1 do not approve of. [Hear, hear.) But 
arc (ilentlenieii, who applaud that sen- 
timent, prepareil to say that ihey ap- 
prove of the whole of the letters tioiu 
the Marquis of Hastings to the Courl 
of Directors, which lonii a part of 
these Papers? {Hear, hear.) If they 
are, 1 must say that I am not disposed 
to ilo so. [Hear, hear.) 1 observe in 
those letters vituperative aud disre- 
speettnl language, at which the Court 
naturally felt displeased. 1 also find 
that the letters, ofbciallv addressed to 
the noble Marquis, were not consi- 
dered by him as ilic letters of tlie (Jourl. 
«kf Directors — as tlie regular desjialciies 
of the Company — but were treati-d as 
letters coining from iiidiv iduah.f Hear.) 
In one of li.s letters, tlie noble Marquis 
observes, “ that the ( ourt nt Directors 
have sullered themselves fo he fleceiveil 
niid imposed on by the civil servants 
here.” 1 think such observations, to 
say the least of them, were wholly un- 
called for, and come with n very bad 
grace from a man of sense, such as the 
noble Marquis uiidouhtcdly is. I think, 
therefore, that we an* bound to sup- 
port the dcspatclies of the Court of 
Directors, to prevent such iiisitiuatious 
and observations being made in future. 

I conceive that those despatches were, 
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under all tbe circumstances, impera- 
tively called fur ; and it is necessary 
for dais Cnnrt to uphold them, as tend- 
ing to keep up that proper check on 
our foreign servants, unich is abso- 
lutely and essentially requisite for the 
maintenance of good government, (e) 
{Hear.) 

Having said so much, and having in 
the outset declared that I did not in- 
tend to (jviote from these Papers, 1 will 
merely state why 1 have refrained from 
doing so. 1 ha\e not, then, called the 
attention of the Proprietors minutely 
to those documents, first, because 
many other tieiitlemeu have entered 
into their exainiiiutioii ; and next, be- 
cause, in the course of a debate, it 
requires a clearer lieail, and greater 
abilities than 1 possess, t> bear up with 
any tolerable success against the wea- 
riness which a constant reference to 
papers is calculated to produce. There- 
fore, 1 liave not gone into an examina- 
tion of this mass of docunieuls. 1 wdl 
now, with the permission ol the Court, 
make one other <»bservation. As I 
belong to a particular class of men, I 
call on tlie lum. Baronet (Sir dolm 
Doyle) and others, who have aniiimd- 
verted on that (lass, to treat us with 
the same fairness, uihaiiity, and jus- 
tice, will ii other parlies receise, 
{Hear.) 1 will su) , as a professional 
man, that my time, and the time of 
my brethren, is our slock in trade, 
{hcai\] and if we give up our tune 
to tins discussion, we give up tliat 
which is as valuable to O', as the time 
of any other gentleman is valuable to 
hull. {Hear.) 1 object, lor one, to the 
idea of there being any restriction, by 
which lawyers arc to be debjirred 
from discussing uuy subject that may 
be brought bchire the Tourt. {Hear.) 
Therefore, if 1 address the Court, or 
if an bon. riiciidof inine (.Mr. Frcsli- 
ficld), whom I do not see in his place, 
thinks proper to deliver Ins sentiments, 
1 think we are entitled to receive the 
sanu^ degree of attention as is CAtended 
toother lion. Proprietors. (/) (//enr, 

hear.) 

Mr. Briu). — T he hon. Proprietor 
(Mr, D. Kinnaird) who brought the 


[e) That clieck sliould he a free pres.s, 
and tlie open expression of public opinion 
on the "pot. There is no othci that is of 
the le.xst ethcacy whatever. 

(/) No doubt; but Inwveis generally 
deihimd inoie. It is whai M.s.iid, how- 
ever, and mXhy fc/Mon it niav he. .spoken, 
that should, in all a>scnibiic.s, oc the 
principal object of cousideiatioii, 
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preseut motion before 0)6 Cowrti» MBvq* 
duced it in n very piailfHWOr^ 

Tier— with great goud<»ttmpet«ndnmp)i 
gentleness of ^meauour; but I am 
sorry to say, lhal a pamj^lel which 
the hon. Proprietor has published; and 
which bears on the present qUesttoo, 
does not deserve the sapie ceinplj.’ 
nientary notice. In that pamphlet he 
has retlecte4on the individual who was 
second in authority in Bengal, when 
Lord Hastings was Governor-General. 
That individual is a highly respectable 
Member of Council, whom 1 ' heive 
known for four or frve-and-thirty years. • 
When I first met him he was a yooug 
man of fine talents, of good principles, 
one who manifested great anplicatioa 
ill acquiring a knowledge or the Ori- 
ental languages, and who was most 
anxious to obtain an insight into the 
affairs of the Compauy. He promised, 
at that time, that he would j)t some 
period aryivc at a high situation fn the 
(’ompany’s service. {Hear.) I vfill 
lay before the Court some of the pas- 
sages of the hon. Proprietor’s pamph- 
let, in which that Gentleman is spoken 
of. In page 9", the hon. Proprietor 
thus notices that individual : 

‘ It i.s po.s.sible that the same Gentle- 
man who tlionght iiroucr to spread his 
ininrious and uiifounacd suspicions re- 
garding Ml. Russell about Calcutta, may 
have tliought himself equally justified in 
comnmnicating them to his eovresiiond- 
ents at home. It is matter of univwal 
lepovt that Mr. Stuart was in the habit 
of cone.sponding withalending and ino.st 
influential Director of the time, who liad 
been openly hostile to Lord Hastmi^s’s 
original appointment, and to the p<)hcy 
his Lordslup was known to pursue. But 
whether Mr. Stuart did or (fid not coui- 
lumiieatc hi.s injurious su.sj)icions of Mr. 
Rus.sell to his corre.spoudent, or whether 
some person to wlioui Mr. Stuart may 
have confided them at Calcutta, was the 
channel through whom they were re- 
ceived and ado^ited at tlie East ludia 
House ; it is, to the writer of these re- 
marks, a.s clear as the sun at noou-day, 
tlrat these unworthy calumnies had bccu 
communicated, had Mere received a ready 
belief, and were the real foutjdatiou of 
the foregoing letter.’ 

This was, observed Mr. Bebb, the 
letter of the Court of Directors of fhe 
24th May 1920, to the Government of 
Bengal, directing (hem to withdraw 
the license from the loan of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. immediately. The 
paragraph proceeds : 

‘ 'Hie belief in the foul consp’ww:^ 
slanderously alleged to have been formw 
between Loixl Hastings, Mr, BusscU, 
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iijxl Uie House of Palmer and Co,, will 
ilooe account for the tone and the terina 
, j the orders of the deipatch w question} 
,H) other theory eau render it inteUWble. 
The circumstantial evidence lu this, as 
iu most cases, is of a nature that coii- 
uaces more fullv than any direct proof. 
Can aa iuteUi|{ible explanation be given 
(.fitiu any other niamier? ’ 

Here Mr. Russell is spoken of as 
ha\iug been slandered, and Mr. Stuart 
!<. pointed out 83 the propagator of the 
dander. 1 do not take to myself the 
iharacterof “ a leading and most in- 
Hiieutial Director of the time.” 1 do 
uot deserve such a description. An 
hon. Baronet (Sir G. A. Robinson) who 
sjiolve yesterday, thought that he was 
tbc person meant, and I am of the 
vaine Opinion, for the hou. Baronet’s 
uaiuc IS the first affixed to the letter 
\Mtlidravvmg ihe license of Palmer and 
to. I, iu the face of the Court, iu- 
( luile mysidf amongst the correspond- 
ents of Mr. Stuart. 1 had corresponded 
Mitli him for many years before the 
Marquis ot Hastings vieiit out to India, 
.aid cousequeiitly many years before, 
lie became a xMember of Council ; and 
1 i.uinot let this opMrtunity pass 
without declaring, iu the most unqua- 
lified, diiliiict, ntid uneqviivocal man- 
ner, without any mental reservation, 
— anrl it I were in the last stage of 
OM'itcnce, 1 would make the same de- 
<larauou, — that Mr. Stuart never did, 
111 any letter, addressed to me, state or 
insinuate, or in any way imply or inti- 
mate, that Mr. Russell was a partner 
III the House of Palmer and Co. 1 
"ill further, arul state, that Mr. 
>ti' rt eorresponded with another hon. 
Director (Mr. Davis), now no more, 

I never saw Mr. Stuart's letters to Mr. 
D.avis, but I have oftc^ii had conversa- 
tions with him about Mr. Stuart, and 1 
"ill solemnly declare, that Mr. Davis 
never said, that Mr. Stuart had at any 
time made such represeoiatious to him; 
[hfar ;) and certainly to me, any iuli- 
ination of the kind alluded to never 
had been thrown out by Mr. Stuart. 
f//e«r.) I hope, therefore, that as 
far as the voice of one individual will 
the Court will clear Mr, Stuart 
from the severe imputations which the 
‘'V“- .^•“oprictor has advanced against 
hnn in print. (Hear.) 

Wiih respect to the late Resident 
at Hyderabad, who addressed the Court 
sume day* ago with so much energy, 
"hu made such au impression on 
the Proprietors, — vritU respect to that 
mdivulual, I will say a few words. I 
P«ver did bear that he was a partner 
“I the House of Palmer and Co, until 1 
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saw it mentioned, as a slander, in this 
pamphlet. The late Resident has 
told the Court that he had had pecu- 
niary transactions with a namesake of 
his, Mr. S. Russell, who previously 
had many dealings with the House of 
Palmer ami Co. What those transac- 
tions were, the late Resident has not. 
informed the Court, neither had he a 
right to do so. Whether it was by way 
of loan, at a legal interest, or at a 
higher late, he has not acquainted the 
Proprietors. lie has, however, in- 
formed the Court, that at this period 
Mr. W. Palmer was accommodated iu 
the Ilesuleucy; and the Natives being 
of opinion that Mr. W. Palmer derived 
considerable influence from living in 
the Residency, Mr. Russell desired 
that Cfeutloiiiaii to withdraw. In eon- 
seiiuence of that direction, the hon. 
Proprietor (Mr. Russell) inffinned the 
Court that Mr. Palmer did with- 
draw ; and there was thus produced 
between liim and Mr. Palmer a great 
degree ot hostilitv. Here the hon. 
Proprietor left the (burt with respect 
to the hostility which hail i>ceu en- 
gendered. But it appears that this 
hostility was not of eteriml duration, 
for >*ir W. Rumliold, in hi.s letter to 
the Court of Directors, included a ))ri- 
vate letter from Mr. Hesuleiit Russell, 
in which that (Jentlemau encouraged 
W. Palmer and Co. to withhold the 
accounts which the Bengal (ioverii- 
ment had desired the House of Palmer 
and (Jo. to produce. (Urni, hear.) If 
i am wrong, the (ientleincti who cry 
“ hear, hear,” can set me riglit. That 
letter <lid encourage Palmer and (Jo. 
uot to produce those accounts ; and it 
appears tliut Sir W. Rumljold, one of 
the partners, was to be the instrument 
by which that olqect was to be efletted. 
This letter is to be lound in page 7.H. 
It IS dated dUth October Ibifl, and runs 
thus : 

‘ My dear Palmer —I hate sent the 
letters to the Ucsideiicy to h.a\c tiio rc' 
maiiidcr of them copied,. Hiid iliuctly that 
is done I will send them off. I icliini 
you the letter to .Sir William, iigrceiiig 
III every thing \ou have «aid in it. 'I'hc 
opennc.s 3 witli which ton have como 
forward to exhibit the wliole detail of 
your trausactious in the Auruiigahad 
concern, ought to operate powei fully in 
favow of tlu* House ; {hefti\ hear :) but 
no mercantile cstabli.siniienl ought, iu 
common jii'^tice, ' . be exposed to a scru- 
tiny of tliis inqubifoiial character. — 
f/M//*, heor.) .Sir William, I should 
hope, would be able to prevail on Lord 
Hastings, if this captious cavilling sjiirit 

coiitiuucs to Ijc displayed, lo say> that 
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wliencver ' any substantial objection is 
urged, 'he will fiall on' the House to ex- 
plain it, blit that he cannot consent to 
call dfi thorn for an indiscriminate expo- 
sure of tlicir concerns, merely,uiidcr the 
exjiectation tlut some ground of objec- 
tion may be discovered in them. Such a 
practice is subversive of the very basis on 
which society i-s founded. [Ile.ar^ hear.) 

‘ Yours, very truly, 

Oct. .30th. ‘ H. UfJssELi..* 

Thus it was that directions were 
given for the House of W. Palmer and 
Co. to resist the orders of the Govem- 
ment, — those orders being foi^varded 
on the offer which they had themselves 
made, and in the spirit of which the 
license was granted. It is not neces- 
sary for me to go into all the parti- 
culars. ft iB suliicient to say, that an 
application was made by the House of 
Palmer and Co. for a license which 
would exempt them from the operation 
of the law by which Hntish subjects, 
in general, were bound. That license 
was granted ; it bore date the 2.3d of 
Jnly 1810; and in acceding certain 
powers to the House of W. i*almcr and 
Co., the Governor-tJcneral, in effect, 
says, that pprmis'.i(*n was granted to 
exercisetho.se powci^', “provided that 
whatever transactions yon (Palmer and 
Co.) may have with the Ni/am’s (Jo- 
vcrniuout, ahull he sin h as aiv approv- 
ed of by the Ih'itisli Govenmient.” 
Hut how could they be approveil and 
sanctioned, unless the (iovernment 
knew what those tr.insactioiis weie ? 
{Hear.) It is quite clear that the 

f ienalties provided by the Act of Par- 
iament I'ciiUive to pecuniary transac- 
tWus between Hrilish .subjects and the 
Native Princes, were intended to pre- 
vent the former from obtaining too 
much influence over the latter, by 
lending them money and exacting an 
enormous rate of interest from tlieni. 
The question, then, is, Did Palmer and 
Co,, or did they not, obtain on undue 
influence over the Nizam, through the 
medium of their connexion with the 
Government of the Manpiis of Hast- 
ings (iVo, ml answered Ay erics of 
Ycs,i/es.') And next, whether they 
did or dhl hot receive on exorbit int 
rate of interi^st from the Nizam ? {No 
— Y^s.) Hfire is the inslruuient itself, 
which allpwcd the House of Pojmer 
and (Jo, to cuter into these pecuniary 
transactions, and it contains this spe- 
cific clause : — 

* Proiidod, however, that the .sail 
Finn of Mesiti's. A^'Ulioin Palmer and 
Co. shall, ttf all times^ when reijuircd to 
do so b\ the Ilritish He.sident at Hjdcra- 


the East India Houscj 

bad for the titne beiii|f, eommtiDkue to 
the aaid Reiidetit the 

of their trausacdoiw wkh the/tJoVem- 

nient or the subjecU of hi> aaid U^nesa 
the Nizam.’ . > . , ,, 

In this case the parties Vrere+eqitft^ 
to produce their account^, ' and they 
did send them to Calcutta; but they 
took very good care that they oliould 
be accompanied liy one of their most 
active partners, Sir W. Rumbold, who 
was to exert his influence to prevent 
those accounts from being placed ou 
record. And the reason given by the 
noble Marquis for conceding thli par- 
ticular point, namely, that the accounts 
should not be recorded, is a most curi- 
ous one. It is, without eifeum locution, 
simply this : tliat if the accounts were 
scut to London, they would be sub- 
mitted to the inspection of persons ig- 
noraiit of the habits, manners, and 
usages of India. Who, 1 deitifiiid, 
were the persons thus pointed at? 
They were not individuals who are to lie 
met in fashionable clubs, or in places 
where the chit-chat of the day ocru- 
ies the attention of the parties assein- 
led. In the first place, those pvrsoiis 
included fhe Executive Body of the 
East India Company, from whom all 
despatches to the Government ubromi 
necessanly eiiianaled. Dn these de- 
spatches they were bound to cxenisc 
n fair and proper juilgmeut ; and hav- 
ing well considered them, it liecaine 
their duty to seal them with their 
sanction. The Executive Body, of 
which 1 am now speukiug, may he 
.said to consist of two parties : first, 
of Geiitlemeii who have not been lu 
India, and, next, Gentlemen who have 
been employed in that country, which 
is the ease with several of them. ’1 here 
are many (ientlemen in the Direction, 
who, ihough they have never been in 

our Easicrii dominions, baye given up 

a great portion of their time and atten- 
tion to the study of Indian aflEairs ; and 
by long and laborious study, 
acquired a perfect knowledge o' 
f.'ompniiy’s Wst interests, (g) The 
other Gentlemen to whom , I hhte Bl- 
inded, are persons who have passed 
lunii) years in India, wh^e they have 
held high olBees, — and are indma^'y 
ton\er»aut with the babitsj mannersi 

(e) This may he believed by those tvho 
arc themselves equally igiiovant: hut*' 
is noforiou.s to all who have ever come 
in contact with the Directors tnem^lvc-i 

that few men are more 

the .subject of the rcrrh'nter'^sts Of 

than they. 
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usaffes, «Bd lani^iwffe of the uatives, (4) 
These- ©ertaittiy ware very fit iodivi- 
(iuaH to exanioe the accounts of 
.Messrs. Palmer aod Co., if they had 
beeu placed ou record yet were they 
i»eutioaed as persons who were likely 
to form all sorts of erroneous couclu- 
sious. (i) {Hmr.) But who were the 
other parties thus spoken of? Why, the 
t'oininissioners for the affairs of India. 
When despatches arrive in this coun- 
Uy, they .ire forwarded to the Cotnmis- 
sionera for Indian Affairs as soon as 
possible. I know that none of these 
(ieutlcmeu li.ive been in India, but 
they are empowered to look into all 
matters connected with the admini- 
<,lr.ition of ibe Indian Government ; 
and cousidei mg; the prompt and effect- 
u:d assistance which they receive, I see 
no reason why they should not dis. 
tharj^e their duties correctly and satis- 
l.utouly. 'I’he President of the Board 
u often in communication with the 
(duirinan, who informs him, from the 
authentic retords, of every point lela- 
tive to wliich he renuircs exjilanation. 
.A^f.nu, who are the other indiviiluuls 
tliiit fili'htinj^ly mentioned > They 
aie “lonraehes — the constituent Iiody 
ol the Jhisi India ( ompatiy, — the (Gene- 
ral (oiiif ol Pioprielor*,, — the »rcater 
ninnber of nlioui, I' am awaie, Inue 
never lioen in India. Among; them, 
lion ever, are to be found men pos- 
sesMiig; much natural acuteness of 
mind, assi>.ted by education, au*l 
enlarffcd by a constant intercourse 
with the world. But at tins mo- 
incnt I observe, on the other side of 
the bar, indiviiluuls who have filled 
high .situations in our Indian lanpire, 
— persons who are perfectly convers- 
aut With the habits, manners, anil 


(fi) Tliosc, thougli not defieieiit in in- 
foirnation, are no be.sotted with Indian 
preiudices and despotic habits, ii.s well 
<is lepliiigs, that more milit men to iiile 
I'U! (lestmicsi t)i ^ great couiitrv could 
haiiily befomul. 

(<; I'he lesiilt has shown that the nic- 
'Iii tioas w-eie ju.^t ; they /ia^e funned .ill 
tuamier of enoneons conclusions ; and, 
'mtwitliutandiug their “ intimale ac- 
ipiaiiitaiicc" with Indian affairs, tlicy 
iirc Ignorant of a fact known to every 
man who has pa.sscd six month.s in that 
^wintry ; iinniely, that all rates of iii- 
tcrcst, from twelve to foity-eight jmt 
lent, per anuuni, are paid, not merely 
>)'.>atiies, but by English borroweisof 
monc) ; the rate dcjicjidiug entirely on 
bon between the siqiply and 
‘ cmaiid, ami having no reference wliat- 
“< t- to any stauclai*d fi.xed fay statute law. 


usages of the natives of India, anil 
who ere m every, respect capable of 
' speaking justly and aocuratoly ou any 
question connected witii India. {Hearl) 
These were matters of account — and 
have we no persons who are capable of 
judging of matters of that description ? 
Have we not the assistance of a Gen- 
tleman who has held one of the most 
important situations under the IiiiUau 
Government, — who may be considered, 
(if iwt in name, yet certainly in fact,) 
as the chief linaneier of India ? How, 
then, could it he asserted that any 
erroneous couclnsiou w.as likely to bw 
drawn, if those, accounts had been rc- 
wrded and sent home ? (k) 

It appears, with respect to tlie Au- 
riiugabad arrangement, that the in- 
formation afforded to the Bengal Go- 
vernment, was too vague and unsatis- 
factory to enable tlieiii to come to any 
decision on its merits ; for Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. bad not stated the rate 
of interest wliich they were to receive 
— a most important point, as every man 
conversant in such matters must allow. 
It does, however, ajipear, that Palmer 
and Co. were to h.ive assignments on 
the Ni/ain’s reveiiuo, to the amount 
of thirty lacs of rupees per year, for 
which they were to adv anee two lacs 
of rupets per monih. Now, I contend 
that, supported as this Ilou^e was by 
the countenance and inlhii'ncc of the 
Governor-General .ind the Resident at 
Hyderabad, unless Mime convnUion 
took place in the Ni/.am’s territories — 
some such convulsion as would over- 
turn the Bank of England — those as- 
signments were as gooil and as vain 
able as bank-notes. f.Vo, no.) Any 
person, 1 am convinced, would have 
taken them in liquidation of an ai - 
count, {f/eor, hear.) Some of the 
Meiiilier'. of Cumicil did not like the 
explanation w liK'h had liceii given of 
this Anrung.abad tr.'insattion by l*nl- 
luer and Co., and they called on Mr. 


(4) The an.sw’cr is, tliat tliis, wliich is 
cou.-'idered inipo.>sifcle to liappen, has 
hajipencd : the .iccounts aie now before 
thi.s vciy Coiiit whom .\Jr. Uebb is ad- 
ilie.ssing. One half ot the MendH'i.s have 
not read them; a portion of the otlier 
h.alf do not even pictend to nnder‘<t.iQd 
tlicin ; .and the icm.iining ixtrtioii an; so 
divided in opinion, that one jiart) declaie 
the whole to be ftctitioii.s, fraud nlcnt. 
and di-.graeefid—th(; other, real, honest, 
and honoiuable. What more can be 
ueces^alv iJinn to prove that the ma- 
jority, at Jeavt, arc not mialifted to pro- 
nounce any opinion vviiatever on the 
subject ? 
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Sherref) the Accountant'Oeneral, (a 
most able and «ffieient officer^) to in- 
spect the doenments ’which had been 
tramtoitted by Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., and to report his opinion upon 
them. Mr. Sherrer wrote a letter, in 
which he referred to the 37 Geo. III., 
cap. 142, and expressed his doubts whe- 
ther Mr. Russell, the then Resident, 
was competent to give his sanction to 
any sucli arrangement. This doubt 
was founded on the fact, that it was not 
known to him, nor did it appear from 
the correspondence laid before bun, 
that the consent or ajiprobation of any 
of the Governmentii of India bad been 
obtained to tbc arrangements contlud- 
ed atHydcrabad, between the Nizam’s 
Goveruuieut and the House of Palmer 
and Co. ; and he observed, that had 
such cousout been obtained, tbc cir- 
cumstance would of course have been 
noticed in the corres|iondence. Mr. 
Sherrer then proceeded to take a de- 
tailed view of the tjucstion, and, in 
the end, he called for a ligured state- 
ment of the transactions between the 
House and the Nizam. Aiv, order was 
in consequence directed by the Govern- 
ment to the Resident at Hyderabad, 
calling upon him to transmit to Cal- 
cutta the accounts which Mr. Sherrer 
had mentioned. The accounts were 
forwarded to the seat of Government ; 
but the great object of the order was 
bailed. The business was so conduct- 
ed that the accounts were not placed 
on the records of the Council. The 
.senior Member of Council, (Mr. Stu- 
art,) in a minute which did him very 
great honour, aiid which might be con- 
sidered a sort of protest against what 
jiossed in Council at that time, record- 
ed bis o]>iniuii on the subject. I'o that 
miuute.thc Goveruor-tieneral rejdied; 
and bis first observation was, that the 
Goveriimeut oi the Nizam was inde- 
pendent. What was the nature of the 
independence enjoyed by that Prince, 
is fully shown in Mr. Resident KusseU’s 
Report on the Military and Political 
State of the Nizam’s Dominions, ad- 
drejssed to Sir Thomas Hislop. That 
Report is subsequently introduced into 
an osliuiate, drawn up by Mr. Stuart. 
But I w ill for a moment give bon. Gen- 
tleman the beneHt of the position : 1 
will suppose tlie Nizam to be as iude- 
pendent as Guiubhur living, the Rajah 
of Munipore, or the King of A\a, with 
whom we are now at war. But, i^ir, 
what became of this boast of independ- 
ence, when mighty promises, backed 
by the countenance of Government, 
were Judd out by Messrs. PaJuier and 


Co.? It must be pbvioifti, whnn 
consider the relative aitnatiea ef 
parties, that only a nominal, not a 
real inilepeodenc^, could be Maintained 
under such circumstances ; and there, 
fore this specious plea of the noble 
Marquis falls at once to the grouad 
(I/ear.) 

I hope the Court will eVeuee roe, if, 
upon this occasion, 1 make use of the 
language of the noble Marquis himself, 
with reference to a point to tvhich I 
made allusion at the coniinencemerd 
of my speech : I mean the alarm which 
iippeai-ed to prevail even at the idea of 
sending those accounts to Eiiglaud, 
The noble Marquis says 

‘ When Sir W. Rmpbold was called 
before the Council, be explained that 
the .supplication of the House for Goreni- 
nicnt’s dispensing with the dellveiy of a 
copy of the accounts, had this sole nio- 
tiic the accounts once put on the pro- 
ceedings of Council, imist be tiaiwnntted 
home, so that the transactions of tlie 
House would be subjected, in Loudou, 
to the inspcctiOli of persons liable to foim 
all kinds of false deduction.^, from touil 
ignoiance of the habits of the couutiv, 
.Old of every coneouiitaut partieulai. At 
the same time, he odeieil to explain 
every pait of the iramsactions verbally, 
on oath, to the Council. He fiu-tlicr 
proposcil to wait upon Mr. Stuart, at hit 
own house, and there submit the accounts 
to his examination.’ 

That a man, possessing '^the great 
talents, and holding the high station of 
the Marquis of Hastings, should have 
placed upou record such seutiments as 
these, is, to me, totally iuexplicaljle. 
It is so uuhkc his general conduct, so 
iucoiisisteiit vvith the great service he 
has done the Company, (and no man 
is more ready tlian 1 am to hear testi- 
mony to those services,) that, when tlic 
passage first met my eve, 1 was struck 
vvith astonishment. {Hear.) The hon. 
Proprietor (Mr. I). Kinnaird) has, in 
his pamphlet, made a direct attack, 
nut, indeed, byname, but in a mauuer 
not to be misunderstood, on the Court 
of Directors, whom he describes as the 
judges, and very paitial judges, of 
iiiy Lord Hastings. The pamphlet 
says, — 

* Whether the original motive 
the.se calumnies may nave been to injure 
Sir W. Riiinbold and hi.s partners^ or 
Mr. Russell, or Lord Hastings, it is 
abundantly apparent that their judos’ 
(ineauing, ofcouise, the great body oftlic 
Dhectors.— If I am wrong lu this aswer- 
tion, nothing can be more ea.sy than to 
set me right) * and tbdr accusers hare 
l.H.'en t-qii^ly ready to believe, witJiciu 
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^ it the whole assertion; I will say 
for myself, the calumnies com- 
*r ’ ^ofbv thehon. Proiirictor have 
degree, biassed my 
“ bn put true it is, that those ca- 
Reached me, but I treated 
S merely as matters of report ; as 
Alters which might be true, or nu-bt 
r false, but upon the truth or fafse- 
irjlbd- which I was detcrimued not 

to decide Avitbout proof, and unta the 

luhicct was brought fairly before ine. I 
will Ko further, aud state, that I am 
Ture that my colleagues were actuated 
l,y the same feeling, and that ihe ru- 
luours, to which 1 snail have octasion 
0 advirt more directly, m a few mi- 
nutes, did not in any manner swa} 
their opinions with respect to the trans- 
auums at Hyderabad. I cannot help 
s.ising, that 1 am sorry the hon. 1 ro- 
nru'tor has put forth that pamphlet, 
liud 1 am so, because 1 entertain a re- 
vnict, as well for him persona ly, an 
lor the great talents and high charac- 
ter whirdi distinguish him. l am sorry 
that the hou. Proprietor has thought it 
light to go out of his way, for (he pur- 
pose of casting an imputation upon 
that hodv of which I am an humble 
.Member.' That imputation I am most 
anxious to repel, because 1 feel that it 
is urualled for: What, I ask, is the 
base insinuation that has been thrown 
out, and which has caused such pani 
and anxiety to the friends of the noble 
Marquis ? Sir, 1 shall repeat it in the 
words in which the hon. Proprietor has 
thonght it right to give it to the worm 
in print. It was originally a rumour, 
a mere rumour, but the hon. Proprie- 
tor has gixen it “ a hical habitation 
anil a name,*' bv inserting it in a pub- 
lication which has the sanction of his 
signature. He tells us in that publi- 
cation, and I am sure it is his sincere 
con\irtion, that the rumour is a false 
and most unjust one. He theu goes 
on to describe it in these words ; 


‘ 'fhe calumny, of which the fiiciids 
of the Marquis of Hastings thought it 
iiccessiiry to take public notice, was con- 
tained in the following allegations : 
that Sir WiUiam Uumbold had been in- 
vited by the Marquis of Hastings to ac- 
‘•onipany him to India, being a creditor 
on his hordshin for a large portion of 
his wife’s (Lady Rumbold’s) fortune, ot 
whicli Lord Hastings was a tnistee ; 
that Lord Hastiugs was to cowpeiisalc 


Sff W. Bumbold by using his pow er aud 
his inftucuce iu hU favoux* on auy occa-, 
sion that .might present itself ; that he 
(Lord Hastings) had a corrupt interest 
and motive for so doing ; that in con- 
templation of availing himself of Lord 
Hastings’s undue favoiu- and protection 
in behalf of any commercial establish- 
ment with which he miglit connect him- 
self, Sir W. Rumbold sought and found 
a connexion with the Firm of W. Pal- 
mer and Co. oT Hyderabad.’ 

I hope, Sir, and indeed 1 may 
safely say, I entertain no doubt that 
the hon. Proprietor felt a conscientious 
conviction tiiat the whole of this ru- 
mour was a calumny ; but he has not 
faxoured the public so far as to let 
them know, whether this conviction 
arose from positive knowledge, or was 
founded only on his private ommon. 1 
must presmne that the hon. Pinipnetor 
is prepared to jirodurc a coiitradlctoiy 
statement, authenticated by Sir VV. 
Rumbold, who, as the guardiau of his 
wife’s fortune, was humid to see that 
the trustees had duly and fairly exe- 
cuted their trust. 1 hope, Sir, that Sir 
William Rumbold aud the co-trus- 
tees of the noble Marquis will assist 
the hon. Proprietor in removing this 
calumnious assertion. 

Mr. 1). Kinn \:ud.— I am one of the 
trustees myself. 

Mr. Rk«b.— T hen, Sir, the account 
can he at once authenticated by tho 
hon. Proprietor himself ; he can in- 
form us what was the amount of the 
lady’s lortune, and how it has been in- 
vested. (Ifrar, hear, and 

Mr 1). KiNNAiRD.— I do not tlmiK 
it right that I should be thus tmlled 
upon to disclose my own private affairs, 
or those of any other person with whom 
I may happen to he connected. J can, 
Iiowever, sU, that the If'b' * 

has been legally invested. (Hear, A 
Mr. BETiB.--Sir, I , 

still think, that such a 
might be produceil as would set the 
question at once, ami at rest. 

1 mean no disrespect 
prielorln thus pressing this part of the 
Eioii ; I do so. because, m human 

Srrt like «« 'if »"'■ r i 

,esp.-ctabk- character of '>« ko.i. Pro- 
nrictor, that Gentlemen will be left to 
draw their own couclusimis. (//cr«r.) 
If something like this be not done, 

then inUvWuals m».v wv, with the lute 
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Ijord Chesterfield, that A mimherof 
coucurrent circumstances, joined with 
a great of j)robahility, would 

often sway the iiiinci, before a dcclai'a- 
tioii made uppo hauoiir, or even upon 
oath.’ ' ( It was said, by another 
great fharacier, that “ persona who 
were in embarrassed circmii^tarices 
would i le^ n/ordiTy ordvr.) 

Mr, ivJNJ'Ajui*. — '^ir, I rise toorder. 

1 have, personally, a great rc'^pect for 
the, Imn. director, but I really must 
iuterlere, not only to protect tlie rules 
and forms of this Court, but to protect 
tlic, hou. Director from himself. — 
(/{far, hfor,) And, Sir, I feel per- 
suaded that tliat boll. Ceiitlciuau is 
not 4iware of the extraordinary silua- 
tiou in* which he has placed both liim- 
Hclfand roe. The hon. Direcbir, if he 
mixed more with society, would be 
awar«i that, when be appealed to a 
(I'entlenian , and received hU answer, 
he was bound to take it as true, unless 
he could show it to be false. [I tear y 
fteai%) 1 hope he will not put inc upon 
the nepeshity ol showing the indecency 
of arguing the point alter such answer 
Imv bi'en given. I speak not onl^ for 
luyseUibul also to jnotcit the forms of 
this Court. It cannot, Sir, be expeeteil 
that I sUouhl sit silently here, and 
listen to a discussion as to the proba- 
bdily pfiny imving uttcreil aialscbood. 
{l/vffr, htno.) 

Nir. Hi. 118, — Sir, it i> impossible 
either to disprove or aOirm an a-.scrtum 
wiUtout seeiug the statement upon 
whu h such assei tion founded. When 
that alatemeut is Inought forward, 
whoever exainiiiei it will be enabled 
to ilccide correctly, (//cor.) 1 admit, 

Sir, that the noble Mar(|Uih has per- 
formed great and im])urtaut services 
for the Cdinjiany, and J wish that the 
uiiH* iVoprietors who signed the re<|ui. 
sitiuii had pursued the eour^e pointed 
out hy the Resolution of the .'Id of 
Mipxh, It wa> there slate«l : 

‘ That there be laid liefore tlii'. rmiit 
.dl such jaijifis and dociiniciits ivpect- 
iiig iIk* loaua iiiiule hy .Mes.«is. |>,U- 
nier uiitJ Co.» of Hyderabml, to liLs iligh- 
uess tlie Ni/aiii, as may eiudile tliis 
t’lHirt, to decide on the pieiits of any 
claim which tlie .^l4r(tui8 ut ll.iatiiigs 
may l^aie on the Anther liberalUy of the 
Coinp.uiy,' 

I $lu>uld be glAil if the honourable 
Rropriutur had kept tlii:! resolution iii 
I lew, ii> 8 te.ul of follow iHg a widely dil- 
ioi ciit eourse. Ho, uinl other Gontle- 
meu with him, luve nan owed the 
grounds ol thu ({ueNt'ioii to ibo conduct 
t*f Hie Marqui'. of Hastings in the jh*- 
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cuniary transactions of the House of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. One hori. 
Director (Mr. Phttisott’) bW' t^|ceh a 
still more littiited gAlrnidV btit'j' Sir, 
the question goes h deaf ^farther 
than the coudiict ofm;^ Lord Flalithi«;$. 
And here permit me to Wtake<a 
servations upon the 'cotl/liict of the 
Ilcngal Government after the noble 
Marquis quitted India. > X ahaU tirnt 
call the alteiition of the Court ^to the 
concluding paragraph of the hon. rto- 
pnetor's Pamphlet. It is as fpUoWs: 

‘ That tlic credulity of the P^fjqtors, 
and the blind confidence Qf tqijjiepgul 
Go\ eminent in the bare pseii^ohs of 
Mr. Metcalfe, liare been thp of 

enabling that jiersori to effect t^e, ruin 
of Messrs. W. Palmer aud to 

blacken the character of honquratilfl aud 
inepmachuble men.’ , 

.Sir, I call upon the Court to mark 
what It is that the Bengal Government 
.actually did after the departure of mv 
Lord Hastings, But, before 1 call 
your attention to that point, let inc 
state what was the opinion of that no- 
ble Lord himself with respect to those 
transactions. You will find that opi- 
nion in a letter from the Bengal Co. 
vermiicnt to the Resident at Hydera- 
bad — a letter drawn up by thoGovenjor- 
(.eueial himself, or, at least, uinler his 
direction. In page IHG you will find, in 
the Secretary’s letter of the l.'lth of Sept. 
1822, addressed to the Resident at 
lly«lerabad, the following passage i 

‘ Slit, — I now piocced, by couirtiandof 
bis K.vccllcncy the Ginenibr-Ocneral in 
Council, to leplyto your despatches of 
the 2'Jlh .July and 1st Austust, of wliich 
the leceipt w.^s iicknow Ldgcd mitlci- 
d.ite ilie ’Jjiii u)t. q'hoir contents arc 
calculated to evcite sentiment;? of e\’- 
ticmc '•nrpiise and displeasuie, In the 
mind ot bis Lord'-biji in Connell, tit the 
conduct of tbeHon.se ot William l^Uimr 
and (,o., and ot the Ministtr (Hfhd) 
Chundoo liOll. A coucUu>ive jMdtmeiit, 
ot course, is not foiiued, wliflr iheiw is 
a po.-'.Mbility th.it .Mes.-'is. Palmer ^and 
Co. who have had no. op()ortpnfty to 
answer, might show the cxistCllW of 
misapprehension in thd stiifein^nf. 
(//<*«/', But at ]ire;*etit tnerc B 

strong presunqrtion, that thc'ie OeuTle* 
men lime been engaged in exteti.sive jie- 
enniarv dealings tinknow'li to. Ihtt Be.st- 
dem or the British' Grtv«‘i;ilttt‘ht, while 
ih\‘v were professing to make' a frank 
.md nnreseived disclosure of all such 
transactions existing ; be^veem ' thciii. 
Rveu with to the loan of al.'tty 

lar*., an account of which la ’notvstib- 
muted, tlieie is ground to the 

mOvSt culpable ^ nii.sapplieailOu of the 
lands specifically a««slgiied for the pay- 
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moot of. ihc an4^ ^pt^rest of 

SufU wM tljo .ot)inio 4 of my Lord 
Hastings hi thpt .period. In 
patce following 

pa>».»6eb i*»i » “r 

IlOtU of i<ovei«l>er, lSi52, and also ad- 
dressed by the Secrctai-y to the Re^i- 
(Icot, 

‘ I m also directed to communicate 
to Nou the following observationj< and 
ortieis of hi# Kxcellency in Council, on 
another point noticed in your de.^pi^t(‘h, 
Dll whi(K further information iss iudis- 
nciisably neqe.ssary to a full understaud- 
liii( of ilic nature of the subject to which 
it reiatc*^. The point in ouestiou has 
reference to Mr. W. Palmer s statement, 
ill cxptanatlnn of the large monthly 
allmrauoc.s held by him and nis brother, 
Mr. HI. Palmer, and the stipends to the 
(luldren of the former from the Govern- 
iiient of his Highutjs.s the Ni/ain. On 
the duhjtct of the allowance to Mr. H. 
I‘aiiner, tiie fttatement of Mr. W. Pal- 
mer is entirely silent : it will he ncces- 
saiy, therefore, to ascertain whctlier 
the omission be accidental, or whctlier 
tlic llou.se do not desire to ud'er auj tur- 
tlicr ob.Nervations in reply to the refer- 
ence alteady made to tliem on that sub- 
ject. Vlltli regaul to Mr. W. Palmer’s 
1 xplanations of his own and bis chil- 
dien's stippiulfi, it is .sufliclent to remark, 
that it iK extremely unsatisfactory, and 
that although the right of the Ni^am to 
( (mfet what allowances he pleases on those 
w lio are iio>v, or have been , in li is .service, 
or (til ilkir families, be unque'tioued, it 
etimiot be expected by bi.s lliKliiies.s that 
the British (iovernnieiit .should come for- 
waid to advance a large sum of money 
f'tr ilie liiiuidatlun of heaty arrears on 
siiili account. In the .special iu.stauce 
uiidei consideration, these aiuars up- 
jtear tit bate been accumulating, in com- 
mon wiili the other debts of the .st^tc, 
at an exmbilant rate of interest,’ 

'^uch, Sir, is the language of the 
H^’ngal Government, of which my 
I.rfU(l Hasiings was at that time the 
head. The letter further adds . 

_ * If the above observations hold good 
m H'gard to pcn.sion.s actually confened 
by the Nuam himself in the fieeexer- 
cuc of his iudepeudciit authority, they 
must apply wiilt still greater lorce to 
the acts ot the minister, supposiug the 

laiu not to have been consuited in the 
appitiprij^lidil of t,© q sum of the 
revfuued of the Country in their present 
neterionued state. Such an astmiuptiou 
uf bower on tiie part of (^huudoo Gull, 
wiulc eiig4ged with us, aud enjoying 
»ap|>ort, for the purtrosq of reduemg 
csubli^hmems aud exirenses which the 
'^tate was unable to bear, could never 
leadie the sanction of this Goveinmcnt, 



ley, Mr. Stuart, it must be observed, 
was then absent oii account of ill health. 
Sir, having brought the opinion of the 
noble Marquis under the ccinsideration 
of the Court, 1 will now take leave to 
inquire what has been dotie’ by the 
Bengal GovenuneUt since the d'^patWre 
of that iiohle personage' from 'India. 
They acted with a liberality worthy of 
their high aud honourable charat^tfr ; 
they enabled the Nizam’s Govr^ilinient 
to liquidate the just debt due to Paliher 
and Co., by purchasing a pei^hetrth xir 
tribute fToni that prince, fhr wliich 
they gave him as fair and adequate a 
compensation as any man selling ati 
estate in this country could expect to 
receive. From a statement made by 
Mr. J. C. Barnett, the Assistant Kesi* 
dent at Flyderahad, it appears that the 
payments made to Messis. W. Palihcr 
and Co., on account of the Nizam’s 
Government, from the 3d April td the 
21st July 1B23, amounted to 78,70,670 
rupees. {Hear.) Tliis sum, of cbtirse, 
includes the Aurungabad transaction, 
the Herar Suwar concern (with twenty- 
four or twenty-live present iuterexi), 
aud also the sixty lac loan, (extept 
the bonus, which was, with great pro- 
priety, thrown aside,) with cirttec^n 
per cent, interest. Let me b^k, Sir, 
whether, after this, any reasonable 
man can sny that the Bengal Govern- 
ment dealt hardly with the HOuSe of 
I'aluier and Co. ^ The Gentfemert, 
composing that Government, acted in 
obedience to their superiors, BS'well 
as upon their own judgment, aiid I 
maintain that their conduct wni not 
only just hut liberal. It may he pro- 
per to mention here, that, from the ac- 
counts before us, it appears thatGn- 
verninent paid over to the. House of 
Palmer and Co. seven lacs of rupees 
more than they were bound to pay 
them. {Hear.) 

My hou. F’liend near me ^Mr. Patti- 
soii)’ has drawn the attention of the 
Court, not 1 think in the fairefet man- 
ner, to a number of fxtracu from the 
de.spatche6 of j$ir C. MetcaKe; J thiikk 
I am justified in saying this, When I 
see that he has scicctert * line here 
and a Hue thcrey caintneiUrog Upon 
them as he went on, without for a mo.- 
iiietit considering the situation in which 
that Geutlemau was placed at the 
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time be was appoiated to go to Hyder- 
abad. He bad been ]>receded iu that 
appointment by a Gentleman of intcl- 
Ji^eri’ce, honour, and integ^rity ; a man 
of abilities and of great research ; but 
who had always been friendly to the 
House of Palmer and Co., his princi- 
oal Assistant, Mr. Hans Sotheby, having 
Wen connected with that Finn. Where 
then was Sir Metcalfe to seek tor 
information ? The persons most capa- 
ble of affording it were hostile to him ; 
hut most hostile ol all, he found the 
Nizam’s Minister, Mr. Cluuidoo Loll. 
(j 4 laugh.) He was, therefore, driven 
to find his way as he best could, and he 
proceeded, stating circumstances fairly 
they arose, without the slightest 
concealment or reserve. Is it to he 
wondered at, that so situated, some 
discrepancies should occasionally ap- 
ear in his communications ? (//cor, 
cat.) 1 maiutain. Sir, that notwith- 
standing some trifling variations, the 
statements of Sir (J. Metcalfe are, in 
substance, perfectly true and correct. 
That Gentleman, having filled, with 
much ability, a very important situa- 
tion at Bengal, had been very properly 
aelected to fill the station of Kesideiit 
at HvUerahad. That appointment he 
fllleil with great honour to himself, 
and advantage to the interests ol the 
Company ; aud the experience be had 
acquired while iu olhce, the belter 
enahletl him to unravel the intricacies 
in which tlie alfuirs of the House of 
Palmer nud Co. were involved. Sir, I 
have already stated that this <iuestioii 
fpies a great deal further than has been 
stated hy hou. Proprietors who have 
Spoken on tho other side. The wise 
and vigorous acts of the Bengal Go- 
vfcrtunent, backed hy the scrutinizing 
itiquijT and prudent measures of the 
constituent body, have rescued the 
lohabltautj of the Nizam’s territories 
from many and severe oppressions. 
{Hear, hear.) The hue ol louduct 
nnrsu^ under the directiou of Messrs. 

Vv. Palmer and Co. carried ruin and de- 
vastation in its trail), and if not speedily 
put au end to, would, at no very re- 
mote perioil, have reduceil the people 
to iUeU a state of exhaustion and d).<>- 
coiUent, that a scene would have en- 
sued similar to that Which had been 
witnessed ia the Carnatic. {Hear, 
hear.) The people woylU call upon 
the British Government to rescue them 
from the oppressions heaped ujam 
them by the House at Hyderabad. (/) 

(f) I'hey might, with better rcasuii, 
Ctfry day call iqxm tho British Oovem- 


the East India House, 

Sir, I have no hesitation in laying tl«.. 
in such event ft wbuM 
necessary to appoint anottier oomh^ 
Sion for the purpose of lettfinr the 
claims of the parties. 

Again, I say that the question goe« 
much further than appears oa first 
looking at it. It goes tr; this, that if 

you, the Proprietors, adopt the orioinal 

motion, ami thereby cast an imhreci 
censure upon those who are appornted 
by the Executive body to manage the 
affairs of India, you will hold out any 
thing but encouragement to them to 
discharge their important dutiea with 
promptitude, Vigilance, add fidelitv 
{Hear, hear.) My highest ambition, 
in the discharge of the duty { oWe to 
the Company, is to meet with the ap- 

f rohatiun and support of this Cottrt. 

f 1 am refused that approbation, it 
will indeed be disheartening; but if, on 
the other hand, you accede it to me, in 
conjunction with my colleagnes, by 
assenting to the amendmeut, you will 
cheer our initids^ and give iderelsed 
zeal upon every future occasion. If, 
by your vote to-day, you manifest yi<nr 
disapjiroval of those tranxaotions which 
the Court of Directors have censured, 
it will hold out a salutary lesson to 
all future Governors whom you may 
appoint to India. It will teach yoar 
servants in that country, however high 
in rank, iu character, or autborii), 
that they are not to let U{Min private 
friendships at the expense of millions. 
{Hear., hear.) Sir, I again repeat that 
approval hy this Court of the conduct 
of the executive body will operate as a 
salutary warning — it will serve as a 
beacon to all future Governors of In- 
dia. {Hear.) It is not my wish to 
impute blame any where, but 1 will 
say, that men holding places of such 
high trust-men possessing snch ex- 
tensive powers and shch extended in* 
fluence, ought to be most hatYowiy and 
vigilantly watched, [hear, hehr,) not 
only by the executive hotly, but by this 
Court also. Their every action jQUght 
to be watched by the itoard of Cou)<- 
iiiissioiiers with a scrutinizing eye, and, 
through that body,hy the Gover|i*i»a»tof 
the country, aud urtimately by Parlia- 
ment, (m) [Hear, hear,) 

ment to. rescue them from the; nppT«i- 
sioiis hea|icd upon them by the Hast 
India Company! But tlieae last have 
taken cai-c to deprive them of the pres«, 
hir fear their cries, through that chan- 
nel, might reach to British eaiw. 

(iw) Mr. Bebh,Hko many other equally 
wise men, beirins at the wrong end when 
he wants rlgilanre and narrow watrhhij 
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Sir, the question before us goes to 
the full length which 1 have pointed 
out; it is a question of great import- 
ance, nnd it is because 1 think so, that 
I ba'e trespassed at such length upon 
the altentiou of the Court. I cannot 
conclude without returning my sincere 
thanks for the patient attention with 
which I had been heard. Before 1 sit 
down, I feel called upon, as an old 
servant of the Company, to bear the 
humble tribute of my testimony of the 
merits and Services of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen whose names have been intro- 
duced In the course of the debate. 1 
speak of them as their names appear 
In the documents before you, and not 
with reference to their rank. Taking 
them in this way, 1 come first to Mr. 
Sherrer, next to Mr. James Stuart, 
who, though a servant of the Company, 
in now in this country. I next come 
to the names of Mr. Adam, Mr. Bay- 
lev, and Mr. Fendall, who are at pre- 
sent in India, and who are all most 
fll>lo,eiricient, an<l honourable men (w) — 
men who have discharged their several 
duties with a fearlessness and fidelity 
equally creditable to themselves, and 
beneficial to tlie best interests of the 
( oinpnny. With Mr. Adam, who for 
a tune held the high office of Governor- 
(Jpiieral of India, I have not the ho- 
nour of any personal ac(]uaiiitance. 1 
saw him, when a very jouiig man, in 
Calcutta, but I never sjioke a word to 
him ; his father I knew and respected 
most liiglil)’; he had, for several years 
filled the honourable situation of 
‘'taiiding counsel to the East India 
< itnipany, in whi<'h capacity, as well 
as 111 every other, he conducted himself 


of men in power to he accomplished. 
In set up the Parliament of Englaud, 
the lizard of Control, and the (.hmrtof 
i roprieUirsj, a» sutficient checks against 
iru«nile iu India, is like sending corn- 
imKslonera to St. Helena to watcli over 
fin* piocoeilings of functionaries in Van 
ihemau’s Land. 'Hie narrow w'atching, 
the vigilance, and the check, should 
III the country wher^ the tran‘«artions 
find these should he, the 
public eye to see, and the public tongue 
JO reveal. Let the Court of Directors 
h;iyu only a free press In India, and 
neither they, nor any other branch of 
the controlling powers, need apprehend 
Jbe evils which now baffle all their vigi- 
laiire to discm'eraml put down. 

(«} So are they all — “ all honourable 

H",!! 

®oy man in the whole of the Company’s 
tiiat h« is not an hotionrame 
man ? To Hay stress on any virtue os 
f>pcutiar to certain men, would lead to 


with the greatest propriety, (o) I 
shall coocJude'with tl^]|f aipaple oh* 
servation, that much a*) has been said 
against the Gentlenyen whosa names I 
have mentioned, I do, and shall conti- 
nue to hold them in the Mghest esti- 
mation as honourable, faithful, and 
efficient servants of the Company ; and 
f hope they will each receive, that re- 
ward to which they were entitled, and 
which they most highly valued,— the 
cordial support and co-opemtion of 
this Court, (//rerr, hear y hear.) 

Mr. Russell.— Sir, 1 bog to say a 
few words in explauaiion. 1 inuat^ in 
the first instance, be allowed tq dis- 
claim all participation in the pamphlet 
published by the boo. Proprietor (Mr. 
D. Kiunaird) , and so often alluded to 
in the course of this discu)»sion, and on 
which the bon. Director (Mr. Bebb) 
has founded so much of bis argument. 
1 am sure the hou. Proprietor will bear 
me out in the assertion that 1 have no 
connexion whatever with that publica- 
tion. ( of Order, Oues/ion.) 

Mr. Bkhb. — S ir, 1 sliall hear with 
the greatest attention any expla- 


the snpnosilion that it was not common 
to the clas.s : this would be a libel oa the 
Indian service, which Mr. Bcbh would 
be the fir.st to repel. Yet if all are 
honourable men, vv^at merit Is due to 
those who have only what is commoh to 
all their colleagues r 
(o) Here is v.duablc testirttony ! One 
would really think, from the freqncncy 
with which this ground hw been gone 
over, that Mi. Adam must be very de- 
ficient iu virtue ot his own, to require 
the slender itock of Ins father to be 
drawn so largely upon in his behalf. It 
would be satisfactory to leai’Ji to Imw 
many generations tliis hereditary transfer 
of the good qualities of the father to the 
childieii is tode.scend. The family 
of Adam have much to answer foi , on 
account of their fiist pai cuts' weakness 
in yielding to his consort Kve ; and the 
taint of their original sin is not yet con- 
sidered by many to be quite obliterated in 
US; but the mailer lamlly of Adam 
seem to be made an exception to the 
otherwise universal rule of hmimn cor- 
ruptiou: and because one of thitestem- 
jdary rac«,— a lawyer fiom his Itoyhood, 
a triminiii|< Whig in his mauhood, and a 
comiptiouist in his old age/— 'liad the 
good fortune to be once a paid secant 
of the Ea.st Indi.a Company, aa standing 
couu.scl to tnfc Court pf beadenhall,— . 
that first of ail existing school** for punty 
and justicti i therefore, hi.s children, hud 
his children's diitdr^n, to the ehiit of 
thne, are to be held Incimahle of wrong ! 
Oh ! atlmlrahle power ofidemowalratioii ! 
iiow happily art thou sometimes used '. 
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nation which the hon. Proprietor 
thinks proper to offer, and t tru$t 
I shall find it satisfactory, lu the 
meautitnc I feel iKiund, in justice 
to that hon. Gentleiuan, to state that 
when he (Mr. Kus^ell) was Kesident 
at Hyderabad, he performed great and 
emincitt services for the Company. 
{Hear, hear.) It is but justice, then, 
that any explanation which the hou. 
Propiietur wishes to enter into, should 
he received by this Court with the 
greatest attention. [Hear.) 

Mr. Russeli., (addressing; himself 
to Mr. ‘Kiiiuaird.)— I would usk. Sir, 
whether the iwmphlet in question has 
not been prepared and published with- 
out any coniiiiunicatioii, direct or in- 
direct, with me ? 

Mr. D. Kinnaird.— It certainly was 
prepare<i and pulilislied without any 
Hucii comuiuuicatiuii. 

Mr. Russell. — That being settled, 

1 am next anxious to explain the cir- 
cumstance alluded to by the hon. Di- 
rector, of my having placed money in 
tlie hands of my friend and namesake, 
Mr. S; Russell, at Hyderabad. Tins fact 
1 have already stated, but if it so 
happeued that 1 was not on the former 
occasion sulViciently understood, I now 
beg leave most ilistinctly and decidedly 
to disclaim any knowledge or belief 
that auy part of that money was em- 
ployed in an illegal or objectionable 
manner, {hear, hear,) and my only 
motive in withdrawing it was lest it 
should be so employed. {Hear, hear.) 
When 1 say object ionahle, I menu, as 
far ttS the cniplo) incut of my money 
might particularly affect me ; for 1 
wisheil to avoid even the idea of having 
auy, the most remote participation in 
the transactions between the Ni/am 
uud the House of Palmer and Co. The 
hon. Director has said that Mr. W. 
Palmer had a dwelling withm the He- 
sldciuy walls. The fact is, he never 
had. Mr. S. Russell, my name>ake, 
had a private dwelling, a house of his 
own, within the walls of the Residency, 
where Mr. W. Palmer and other per- 
sons often met ; nud when I saw that 
extensive pecuniary tmnsaciions were 
carrying ou, 1 forbade Mr. W. Palmer 
to go there. {Hear, hear.) The hon. 
Itiroctur has alluded to the hostility 
which existed between me and Mr. 
W. Palmer. Now I wgl again say 
that this was not a feigne*! hostilitv ; 
it was direct, open, and acrimonious. 
There are, 1 believe, twenty Geutle- 
nieu iu London who would u6w come 
forward to atfirm the fact of Hieir own 


positive knovyledge. , {Hear§ hear,) 
The hon. Director naa stated .that t)iis 
hostility was not pf eternal .du mifff p 

1 have Iiad unfortunately, in the pQuS 

of my life, hostilities nrit^^nmny in^i* 
viduaU; but few, if any of them, J aja| 
very happy to say, have Wu of titet 
fixed and eternal nature to which the 
hon. Director has alludpd. {JH[ee9rt 
hear.) ] do not desire that deseription 
of hostility — it is nut iu mynatare— 
it is foreign to my disposition. . [Hem, 
hear.) But I must bo allowetl to i.tate, 
that up to the present time the hnsti* 
lity between me and Mr, W. i^dimer 
has been eternal. N.o personal inter<; 
course — no iuterchangc of civtlUiei, 
bad Uken place between us for some 
time piiur to the circiimitance 1 have 
mentioned ; and since that, no coia- 
muntcailon of any sort or kind what< 
ever has occurred between us. The 
hon. Director has alluded to a note of 
mine which is to be found in No.731 in 
the printed Papers. It was a private 
note, and if I had been cuuiulted, I 
would not have giveu my consent to 
Its publication. But as it has been 
published, I will not withdraw niy 
support from any one sentiment it con- 
tains. As to the familiar manner in 
which I addressed Mr. W., Paliper in 
that note, styling him ^ My dear 
Palmer,*' it is a circumstance very 
easily explained, 1 and Afr. Palmer 
h.id been intimate from our l^yhood, 
For .seven jears 1 had been in epastant 
intercourse with Mr. Palmer, when 
the rupture took place. Tor some 
years afU'r, I liad no commuulcatiuu 
with him even by letter. I had even 
made it a personal request, to Mr. Pal- 
mer, when a letter was uddresaoo to 
me, that if he had any farther compin- 
nicutioij, other than that of an omcia^ 
nature, it should be made tbroi^n 
bi other, and not directly to 
wiiile my brother remaiued «ih 
that course was taken. Ac<nf¥cswou4- 
eiice afterwaids occurred on, of 

a public nature, but the furai a l|| ^ yt 
uiwrays official. When 
note in qnestion, I was 
Had I written it in U 

would have been offielK] • 

but as it was written prlv^tef^ 4 mu 
not thihk it was necesVary to 
from those forms of eburtesy wjneh^ 
befqre the rupture, had always 
kept Up Iietween ps- {Hear, heqar^' If 
the words, “ My dear P.dni^,'* laith 
which the note commenced, 0^ tho 
words, ** Yours truly," with ** 

concluded, are hClect^ to prove that 
no hostility existed between lo^ aod 
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Ur Palmer, I am ready, in contr^lc- Sydenham, a Gentleman whose talents 
Iln to show that a settled hostility did *»id services are well known, recorded 
When the hon. Director says his opinion on the plan that had been 
that the object of this note was to ih- set oh foot for the government of the 
dace the Hoitse of Palmer and Co. to Nizam's dominions. He says distinct- 

diaobey the orders of Government, 1 ly, that the best scheme of Govem- 

wtll contend that it was, in fact, di- ment for the N|zaw and the Company 

w^tly the reverse. I approved of Mr. would be to give a very large share, of 

pdmer's intention to lay the detailed power to Chundoo Loll, who was in 

accounts before the .Government. I every way an efficient nerson to carry 
thoiiffht then, and still think, that Mr. on the business of the administration. 
Palmer was wise in doing soj but I Mr. Stuart and Mr. R. Jackson 
inu^t candidly confess that 1 did not having risen at the same time, 
atiprove of the principle of calling on Mr. R. Jackson said, I am ready to 
ulercantile men to make public their ^ive way to the hon. Proprietor, if he 
money transactions. It appeared to is goine to explain ; but I hope he will 
me that such a course of proceeding not make a new speech, 
was not meant to remove any siugle or Mr. Stuart. — I claim the indulgence 

tangible objection to a transaction, but of the Court ; tlmt it is an indulgence, 
was intended to seek out and discover I am perfectly sensible ; but very serl- 
objections, if any such existed, against ous and very painful iinputatioas hav- 
ibe transactions of the House generally, ing lieeii cast on me, I wish to request 
My note alone related to tl\at general of ibis bou. Court to suffer me to give 
principle, and not to the particular a simple statemeut, with respect to the. 
case on which it has been brought to assertions contained in the pamphlet 
bear, (f/wr, hear.) Some allusion which has been quoted by the non. Pro- 
has been made to the Nizam's coun- prictor. If this indulgence be conceded 
tr>' when I was Resident at Hydera- to me, I am resolved not to abuse it. 
had. The hon. Director has said that Mr. R. Jackson. — With every desire 
under the arrangements of the House to accommotiate the hon. Proprietor, I 
(tf Palmer and Co. it was going to ruin; must say, that the ground which he 
and 10 a late debate on this question, has taken is the worst tliat can be ima- 
(frrst stress was lai<l on the difference gined. Because a pamphlet has ap- 
iM'tweoii the character of Chundoo peared, twenty-four hoars back, and 
Loll, the Minister, as drawn by Sir C. is quoted in this Court, does it fol- 
.Metcalfe aud myself, fovv that the hon. Proprietor should 

Mr. liniMJV rose to order, but the he allowed to answer It? Why, Sir, 
rails of “ Go on” preveute«l him from half a dozen other pamphlets may havQ 
being heard. been published on the same subject, and 

Mr. Bebb.— I hope the Court will are Gentlemen to he permitted to stand 
not refuse the hon. Proprietor the up and answer these also ? Mr. Buck- 
fullest means of explanation. iugham has written some very able ob- 

Mr, Imi'ev said, he would not uiuie- servations on this subject ; — are these 
cessarily interrupt any Geutlcinan ; *dso to he discussed here ? My hon. 
Rud certainly he would he the last Friend (Mr Bebb) was as inncli out 
muQ in the world to interrupt the hon. of order as any man could he, in Intro- 
Hroprietor, because he had bceu a most ilucing that pamphlet, aud reading long 
'lesenlng and meritorious servant of extracts from it. {J fear ^ hear ,) 
the Company. He would he happy to Mr. S. Dixon. — For my part, Sir, 1 
hear whatever the hoh. Proprietor had could wish that this pamphlet had been 
say ilfli.w'at regqlar; but if he weut any where else but here ; but it having 
into l^a^fifstolT of Chundoo Loll aud been allowetl to he read by an hon. 
the Nizam, ifieT rhust object to such a Director, and the Court having listened 
departure fr^in Urder. to it, I think the observations of the 

Mr. RUS&j^L.— 'Sir, I was not going hon. Proprietor ought to be heard, 
to sute thechsff&cter of Chundoo Lull, Leave was given to Uie hon. Proprietor 
hot to defend my description of that (Mr. Russell) who last addressed you. 
Minister. U has been asserted with to defend himself against certaiu ob- 
Vehemence that the character I servations wbi(,|| had fallen from the 
K*ve of Chundoo Loll was false. Now, hon. Director, and I think that in 
J '»iH ask, Whether any man who has courtesy the indulgence which has 
hcen call^ on to give a character of been requested by the hon. Gentleman 
^'hnndoo Loll, Sir C. Metcalfe alone (Mr. Stuart) ought to h* granted- 
«»ceptcd, has not given the same cha- When an individual is aaaaile^l, I hope 
racier as 1 have done ? Captain the good-nature of the C6urt will al- 
Orlmuf Herald, Vol. 5. - R 
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wayi allow him a fair opportunity for 
vindicating bimielf. 

Mr. PoYN BE ».~Tlie distinction he- 
twren the two cases is simply this » 
in one case an individual was alluded 
to by the hon. Director in the course 
of his speech f and the question thus 
alluded to immerliately gave a specific 
answer; hut in the preseut instance no 
name has been inciitiuncd in conjunc- 
turn with this pamphlet. 1 think, there- 
fore, that the hon. Proprietor cannot 
answer the (outeuts of that pamphlet 
ill this place. In my opinion, the 
learned tientleinan (Mr. K. Jackson) 
is quite correct in his observations. 

( Hear.) 

Mr. IMPF.Y. — 1 dissent entirely from 
the sentiments of the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down. In this case 
the hon Proprietor (Mr. D. Kmuaird) 
has made a motion of a particular na- 
ture, — and then inont imprudently, and 
in the middle of the debate to which 
that motion gives rise, he publishes a 
pamphlet which reflects severely on one 
of the best OPRcors of the i'oinpany. 
That pamphlet was brought into (.'onrt, 
and a part of it was read. Now, after 
having li.'tiencd to the attack made in 
that pamphlet on Mr. Stuart, if we 
do not allow that (ientleman to answer 
the improper imputations cast u|)on 
him, we may, with much truth, be ac- 
cused of having denied him justice, {y) 
{Ilear^ hear.) 

Mr. D. Kinnaird. — S<» far as I am 
concerned, 1 am ready to hear any ea- 
planution Kir. .Stuart may think proper 
to give, 'rhe observation (d' the learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Impey) does not apply 
V) any proeeetliiig of mine. 'I’he pain- 

f hlet is before the world, and Uf course 
am responsible for it both here and 
«ls<‘where. The learmul Projirietor 
must 1>« aware that it was quite impos- 
sible for me to haveiiitended to publish 
that production while the debate was 
going on. The duration to which the 
discussion has extended, and which is 
beyond all precedent, has (H'ca.sioned 
the i)ublicRlion at this moment. No 
calculattun could have led me to ima- 
gine that the debate wouhl be still pro- 
ceeding when the pamphlet made its 
appearance. The learned Gentleman 

(p) This, from Mr. Ini})ey, who would 
not hear of uuy .man tiking allowed to 
answer accu.<*atiou.s prcfeircd again .st 
him ill India; who would suppress nil 
public discus^ion there : and who glories 
In the Gov evniuent of the Company being 
an ahsolute and unalterable despotism, 
— h worthy of note, 


must himaelif ptrqgtva that the paig. 
pblet was pfW*4OTf*teH)i«i(b.44. 
cussiuu cpipifteacifa* , liv4ryying; 

1 have given ag hoi|est ^inqi|r ffi 
a proof as I cpjul^ do^ ^t I 
question to ha CQpl^u^ 

Hastings' conduct, 
nal iuteutiuu vvhep I 
tion forward. Though I 


whole of the matters coqU^ped in thete 
pages should be oonsider^di )fai 
desirous tlmt their contents, 
be mixed up with the plain aniitpeci^ 
question which J submitted to 
prietors. '1 his is a public question.}^ 
my pamphlet is before the nubliCf 9^4 
1 hope public answers nfiU be. g^ven to 
it. if I prove to be ^ >t 

should appear that Mr. Siiuprt or ^ 
other Gentleman has been adyeftfd to 
unnecesbarily, or conduct imput^ J( 0 . 
him fur which there is no found^iunq, 

I hope 1 shall be able to, explain 
satisfactorily, on a view 6f the 
the passage^ which led me tu par* 
ticular conclusions. 

Mr. Patfison.— I wish to spgah k) 
order, if order can again r^ign. jn thi* 
most disorderly meeting, (jf) If lbs 
hon. Proprietor, Mr. Stuart, aiqais at a 
.speech, perhaps the shorter way would 
be to hear him ; but, certainly, a very 
great concession will be made to him, 
if the learned Proprietor who is ia 
possession of the Court gives wgy; 
because Mr. Stuart is not gohig 
defend hiin'^elf against the author of 
the pamphlet, but against his own 
friends, who have brought it forward. 
Why should the hon, Director have 
read any part of that pampldet,^ 

'I'lie CiiAiKSlAN requested the hOQ. 
Proprietor to confine liimself to the 
question of order. (Cnrg e/ Chotr, 
Chair.) 

Mr. Pattison. — Sir, 1 am Sjpea^g 
to order. In the course of ihj? debafa 
you have yourself been sometimes OU* 
of order. {Cries ef Cheur, 

1 say it is trenchiug oh tho ri||^ ^ 

learned Proprietor, if Mf* ^ 

allowed to proceed ; and it 
highly creditable to the good 
of the learned Genllemao U 
way. In that case I ahall 
Stuart with attention. 

( 9 ) Well, indeed, trtighithU 
sion lie u.sed. We havd-bltoa^beJot«***^» 
and we repeat it as out* oontbmljdohj- 
viction, that such anodiffP. dlsOW^T 
aa.«embly is not to bq found blraU®®*! 
land, 'f be meetings 25 

Manchester were 
the Cathollo A»qoybtdoh 
which ft might be proud to 
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The Ciiaiumak.— I sTiouM <olisM?r 

rtit I waJ aot Wy If 

if 

wllrth^r bd' w Vibont to ? E*- 

ufatiation is bH, t think, tfiat In s^ct- 
he caii plhlm. As to tho pamphlet, 
it certainly contains matter relative to 
\fr. 3tuart; and as an indulgence, 
in the way of observation, has been 
fmnUHl to another hon. Proprietor 
f^r. Rn^^ell), perhaps a similar indul- 
jen'ce biijht to be g^ranted to the former 
Gentleman. He certainly has been 
attacked, bn«l the signature of the 
author appears to that attack. Now, 
if a pieetiiig of the General Court were 
convened Ibr the purpose of removing 
nkrfours Which have appeared without 
.1 denature, 1 think that where a re- 
port" comes before us with the name of 
the dcntlemati who has sent it forth 
appended to it, we ought to hear any 
remtrttion that may he oflFered. In my 
opiftion, Mr. Stuart is hound to notice 
these stuteuKMits, and we, in courtesy, 
ought, I think, to licar him. 

Mr. Stuart then proceeded. — 1 nic«in 
to make a few observations on certain 
statements which the hon. Proprietor 
has sent forth in hts pamphlet. The 
1 ) 011 . >fcmber has told us that he con- 
fined his motipn, and what he had to 
<ia}, sjiecifically to the Marquis of 
Hastiii}{s, and to that transaction which 
lii the uniiuppy cause of these discus- 
sions. Now, Sir, 1 tliink the hon. 
Proprietor was bound in candour, while 
set tlie original motion was neither 
affiriiud or negatived, to abstain from 
IMibhshlng those statement.s, which 
rontau) more slander on the character 
of individuals than any thing which 
lias appeared before this Court. Ha> iiig 
received the indulgence trf Ae Court, 
for which I feel truly gruelful, 1 will, 
Without making a formal Speech, ob- 
serve ujKni those propositions of the 
hou. Proprietor by which my charac- 
ter is affefiled. 1 will state the proof* 
"‘ih which, It appears, tlie l^oii. Pro- 
prietor attempts to maintain bis state- 
tnvnts ; aud I shall submit tne whole 
to the candoiir, justice, and honour, of 
tb s (ourt. ^flcar, hear^ The nrU 
proposition of the hon. Proprietor is, 
tjul th4 House of Palmer and Co. were 
la objects of je^ocy in 

.'twta, because the members were not 
m the Cdmpany^B service, (//ear, hear.) 
th« ^ond It, that | was induced to 
P*][^pate in thttjealousy, and that I, 
wr^re, Etideavhufed id attack and 
tn me Pirm^' The Udtd proposition 
‘ that it was not posslwe to reach 


that House tvithout impugning the 
character; of Mr. Russell, for the pur^ 
pose of shaking his testimony in favour 
of Palmer and Co.; and that, therefore, 
pains were taken that Mr. Russell 
should be removed, i am distinctly 
charged with having spread injurious 
suspmions relative to Mr. Russell. 1 
should be glad if the Clerk would read 
a passage in page 63 of the pamphlet, 
as it wiU save this weak voice of mine. 

The Clerk then read the following 
passage : 

‘ Tlic letter of Mr. Sherrer is tlio first 
recorded attack on the cliaracter of Mr, 
Russell. It is clear, that if tlie House of 
W. Palmer and Co. (the noiorious ob- 
ject of jealousy, because tlie menibera 
were not in the Company’s service) 
were to be attacked, it was impossible to 
I each it without first destroying Mr. 
llussell’.s character for integrity, and, 
consequently, tlie value of his testimony 
in their favour. I'hat was necessarily, 
therefore, the first outwork to assail 
or iiudenuine. it is not, under the exUa- 
ordinary conduct of Mr. iSlicrer, dilhcnlt 
to believe that he liatl been made ac- 
(|uainte(l vvith, and ])ossibly attached to, 
the poisonous suspicions which Mr. 
.Stuart was bold enough to e.xnress to 
Mr. John Palmer, of Mr. Russell’s cor- 
rupt connexion w ith the House a; Hy- 
derabad. It is singular that Mi. Stuart 
should have been .so aiixion.s to have the 
opinion of Mr. Sherrer, a.s if lie knew 
prophetically tliat he should find a con- 
genial view of the subject in that gentle- 
man,’ 

This, Sir, is sufficient for my pur- 
pose ; and I submit to this Court, 
whether the inference is not clear that 
a design to ruin the House is in this 
passage imputed to me .=* Why was the 
House to Ih* attacked and ruined ? By 
whom was it to be attacked ? By whom 
was it to be ruined ? Certainly some- 
body must lie pointed at ; and then I 
am mentioned as infusing the poison 
of niv suspicious, with reference to 
this House, into the breast of another 
Gentleman. What inference, Sir, can 
be drawn from this, except that I am 
the person whose labours were directed 
to the destruction of tlie Firm of Palmer 
and Co. ? The fourth proposition al- 
leges, that the better to accomplish 
ibis object, I conveyed l>y letteM 
home, to a leading ami influential Di- 
rector of the tii#e, insinuations dero- 
gatory to the character of Mr Russell. 
“ Mr. 1>. Ku.VMAjRiJ.— I stated no such 
tiling. 

Mr. Stuakf.— T he charge is, that 
I cither communicated my suspicions 
bv letter to a lending and influential 

R 2 
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Director at the time, or that they were 
sent home to the Court of Directors 
by so[neho<ly to whom 1 had commu- 
nicated them in Calcutta. 

Mr,D. KJNNAIRD.—Read the words. 

Mr. Si DART. — The words are these : 

* It is possible that the same Gentle- 
man who thought proper to spread his 
injnrious and unfounded suspicions re- 
garding Mr. Russell about Calcutta, 
niav have thought himself equally justi- 
fied in comiininlcjitiiig them to his cor- 
respoudenrs at liome. It is matter of 
nnivcrsal report, that Mr. Stuart was 
in the Iia^it of coiTe8|>ondlnjf with a 
leading and most influential Director of 
the time, wiio had been ojienl^ hostile 
to Lord Hiistings’ original appointment, 
and to the (M)licy ins Lordship was 
knowD to pursue. But whether Mr. 
Stuart did or did not eummuiiicate his 
injurious suspicions of Mr. Russell to 
his corresjionaent, or whether some per- 
son to whom Mr. Stuart may have con- 
fided them In Calcutta, was the chan- 
nel throtigh whom they were received 
and iwlopted at the Ea.st India House ; 
it is to the writer of these remarks as 
clear aa the sun at noon-day, that the.se 
unworthy calumnies had been commu- 
nicated, had there ix’ceived belief, and 
were the ical foundation ot the fore- 
going letter. The belict in the foul con- 
spiracy alleged to have Ik'cu formed be- 
tween Lord Hastings, Mr. Rii.ssell, and 
the House of Palmer and Co., will alone 
account for the t.me, and the terms, 
and the onlers of the despatch in ques- 
tion ; 110 other theory can leiidei itintcl- 
ligihle. 'rhe cirnimstantial evidence in 
this, an in most cases, is of a nature that 
convinces more fully than any direct 
proof. Can one intelligible explanation 
ne given of it in any other manner?’ 

, Now, Sir, 1 ask svhethcr this does 
not fully sustain the pro[)osition I have 
laid down ? What ilocs the hon. Pro- 
prietor say ? He asserts it is possible 
that I may have wriiteii to a Director at 
home, those suspicious which 1 spread 
about Calcutta, or, if those susjneions 
(lid not reach the India House in that 
way, that they were communicated l)y 
some person to wliora 1 liad made 
them known \^ India. 1 am in the 
judgment of the Court, and I demand 
whctiier such a statement does not 
justify ray argument? { Hear , hear.) 
There is, Sir, a fifth charge, on which 
I certainly feel some doubt, as I really 
d«> not comprehend «eliat u meant by 
it. It IS, that in my slanderous allega- 
tions which »o reached the India 
House, I inchided the noble Marquis 
in tliat foul conspiracy, .said to have 
been formed between Uofvi Hastinga, 
Mr. Russell, and Messrs, Palmer and 


the East India House, 

Co. I think it quite clear that the 
hoD. PropitieCormfMitkitkiaoiiiMu. 
nicated tbdse slandaronal allag att^ 
which 

sage. These, we 

charged agains|.iik^/«ld,ll ahdUI liHlir 

touch on the probft^MdrMmtjefnflsrtt 
proofs, hf which Ihey amjaMg^^ It 
supported. j 

l irst, it is said, that a ootorioufc jea- 
lousy existed aniinst the ! House of 
Palmer and Co., because thaw WMre net 
servants of the Company. < Now, 

1 consider this observation aa< a bole 
and gratuitous assumption of the heit. 
Proprietor’s, and one which, every hda 
Gentleman who hasbeeninliMBajBHMt 
k DOW to be fallacious, (i/eari 
Mr, Kinnaird.) The horn PMprietDr 
will hear roe better by not intnn nif 
ing me. 1 appeal to any Geatleinaa 
who has ever b^n in India, whether 
any thing like this mean fmd despica- 
ble jealousy exists ageintt .the! ted* 
mable men who are oecuuled/'in iner^ 
cantile pursuits in India ? (r)^ 
hear.) ; .i 

(r) Mr. Stuart will not, peffhapet.ihiak 
our testimony upon such; a ipoiuithab 
together wortnless ; for we >havfi!he<|n^ 
as he well knows, in, India^ 
altogether unobservant oftbe ilafi 
feeling of society there.* , .ivswi;t, 
then, and challcn^ conti:adictiotu t|mt 
throughout the leading Menmert Of dne 
Civil Sen-Ice in Bengal, lh6i*e mi k’fmlnj 
either of jealon.sy, or dis'fikc. or 'dll- 
respect, towards the great bonyof iner- 
caiitile men, which leads to thCir ahiiost 
entire seclusion from the bighev- rank* 
of society. With the single exception^ of 
Mr. John Palmer, who cyer diet s Csl* 
cutta merchant at the tabic of a civil 
servant of high rtuik, unless be were 
himself a civil or military servant of tl^ 
Company who had quitted the employ o* 
his honourable masters (or more 
tive and independent pursuits ? Such 
men (of which there are many in 
principal houses of CalCQtta) do 
quite lose their eaiie . 

Compauy .s semee for mercantile em- 
ploymc-ut ; and, therefore, sudi; men « 
Coi. Young, Iloctor BaRard, and sv. 
Sutherlauci, of AlexaBder*a Hh’use,-- 
Captain Brownrigg, Mr. Hobhouse> mJ 
Mr. Sargent, of PaUner’s Hoi^t 
others of the same descripfion^nmy ** 
received into the drclee of clvi lteP^ *^ 
before 5 hut let a Londnu or a UertTJn®* 
merchant arrive in Calcattau ot’let njee 
bred to commerce in thacxjky ilkelL m- 
tmdctheinselvcB on the iiotfcce-of^ flOT* 
her of CounciL and he wiB etoai le*** 
tW, is Uiat city of pahaiiiii w 

a trading company bs/mihrdtnM B i 
much greater wan (iw^bis owrt eetow 
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The hon* flarwieiwho^fokefor two 
bouNwi'* CSir J. Drtyltf,) 

«scrii^’ Co«|)«by't^elvil 6*r- 

Villi* 

thtt feeHiig:. We 
ere*«ry’p^i»l honoumbl^ ser- 

v^ietd^bich we belong.' We gbould 
hf >co •'‘^rry to see any man intruding 
ott those oHioes uhkh by a jieculiar 
*>sl€m hf legi^atlon are confided to 
^ But tliUt I should feel the detest- 
able, loi^ jealousy of men engaged in 
the honourable pursuit of cumtnercu, 
and entertain the malignant designs 
whab are imputed to me in the 
pauiphkt, 1 indignantly deny. There is 
a pithy Latin d^ge which 1 can with 
|{fe«t|^pri«ty apply, ** Nemorepenle 
fmt tmtfi&Hmm*' I speak in the pre- 
sence of fSendemen who have known 
me long, and have had an opportunity 
of watching my conduct. They know 
that 1 was held, in dome degree of re- 
*ipect, and that i was received into the 
fwX respectable society, which it was 
uiurally impossible could have been 
the case, if 1 were a man capable of 
fovniiiig the fiendish plan — (I can 
Hml Do other language for designating 
it) which the hon. Proprietor in his 
pamphlet imputes to me, and wisiies 
ymi to believe, of ruining the mem- 
bers of the House of Palmer and Co., 
imd through them, Mr. Russell. (5). 

Among other topics, to which the 
hoy. Proprietor has alluded in his 
pamidilvt, tlie conversation wliiclitook 
place bt‘tw<ien me and Mr. Jolm Pal- 
mer fuuU a proiiiiiieut place ; and 
here, before 1 go further, I must call 
upmi the Clerk to read from page ir>7 
ot the Papers, the questions pnipustMl 
to Mr. John Palmer by the Goveriior- 
bnieral in Council, on the lOtli of 
May 1H22, with that GeiitleniauS 
answers to them. 


'.I?*'’ ^ th;ui;ui indepeiulent mcr 
jnaiit himself, br a free ti.ider” am 
niterioper,*’ as it is the custom fo 
be.sc.smants to mil the rivals of thei 
nusters in commerce. 

Who is there now that has an 
doubto fit the Rental Govcriiment, will 
.vdam at its liead, having deteraiinei 
Muckingliam and his assist 
by ftist batiishing him from thi 
^ntry^.theu brtekijig up hi» property 
*•!, laitly, daUriug that no usic .shouh 
^ ^ rightfu 
dcritf a profit from It 
have since pcmiiited it t 
Afc'prqftt of another man 
* “’'.Wht be.vSril roiled a “^fioudlsl 
also ^ yeti Mr. Adam aud his col 
aic not onlj iccdted into rt 


Tb« Clefk read as follows : 

‘ Question pj-p^e^ by Governor- 
General. — Did you appnsc' tiic, that a 
person of consbitiueiiep had, ib substance, 
eiepressed to you his persuHsion of Mr. 
Russcll’.s being connected with the 
House of William Palmer and Cp. in 
their transactions with the Nizam’s 
Government? — Answer by Mr. Pabuer. 
Yes, I did. 

‘ Question.— Did 1 upon that intima- 
tion say, that such a supposition must 
not sleep uninvestigated, and that 
1 should require Sir William Uumbold 
to attend the Council on tlio morrow to 
au.swer that point ?— Anfewer, Your 
Lord.ship did say so.' 

Mr. Stuart. — 1 hat is enough. The 
hon. Proprietor has given, in pap 61 
of his pamphlet, tlie Marf|uis of Hast- 
ings’ account of this eitamiuation, iu 
a letter to the ('hairman of the Com- 
pany. 1 will just remark, that tlmhon. 
Proprietor has out a wrong date to this 
letter, namely, December 1822, instead 
of October, as it appears m the Papers 
at page 107, from which I request the 
Clerk to read an extract, beginning 
“ The charge against me.” 

‘ The charge against me rests upon 
my hiwiug suiopteil a course of procedure 
on grounds which I stmliously, and 
almost avowedly, withheld from the 
honout ahlc Couit. As a basis for that 
supposition, it is assumed lliat Sir Wil- 
liam Uumbold was cxamiiieil before the 
Council, legarding the naiticulars of the 
dealings between the House of William 
P.almer and Co. and the Nizam’s Go- 
teiiimeiit. No Wich examination took 
place ; of courjjo the suppression of in- 
tonirition gi\en by Sir William Rnm- 
bold on thatocrasion is inaccurately pru- 
MinuMl, It would have been idle to require 
fioin Sir Williain Humbold expositions 
alreiulv In^ilfc the IJoaid in vaiiouh do- 
ciiiiieiits, and sifted in rejieated disens- 
sloiiM. 'I'hc apocarance of Sir William 
llunihold was tiemauded bj me, that I 
might put to liiiii a single quchlion. 'I'o 
explain Ibis, 1 am eouipelled to ^tate Hie 
ciicuiiist,iuce.s of that sitting • I do it 
with pain, but I have no option. 

* To all in thin country it wonh! lx* 
ab-surd to expatiate on the cliaracter of 
John l^ilmer, Ksq.; but, since tlie stale- 
ineutis mcnni for siibiuisMon to tlie ho- 
nourable Court, it is not supeifluous to 
iiiciition, that the above Geiitlcinan is at 
the head of the British mereautile inte- 


.spcctablc society, but defeuded a#id enlo- 
gized by their ma.sters here ! AVhat, 
howrevei , tiocs all this prove ? Nothing 
ihoiT* than that the euloglzers of such 
persons are as deeply participators of the 
guilt of thc*<c transactions as thcinsdvcii. 
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rest in India, and. that he is not niorc press thv 

dlstinralshea by t/hat pre-eminence, than piHWaertJr, 

bvthe strict and tnanlycastof his up- ffna^e heww Mr., afptiijhdhat 

nghtfjcss. Hy tile communication which variance With the I 

he hhs, on my requisition, made to the gave ciedit to 

Council, it appears tltat lie had informed m the interval^ sdti^tlM mihSm (litit Ku 
me of a very gj-ave doubt Expressed conjectures weret unibUnded ; ‘Si I 
rcSjHicting the probity of Mr. Hus- shrunk from dlstrei^sink' ’i Oehwiban 
sell. 'I'he gusuicion purported no thoroughly honourable, fhoiigh toOnrone 
less, than that Air. Ilnssell had been to listen to defatoatorV rSMd 

secretly leagued with the House ol \Vil- if it were undfrstOod ih Cottn^l'lhattn 
liain Palmer and Co. in negotiating the doubt was Entertained of Mr. MssHl’s 
Aurungvabad and the last loan, whence purity, I .should hot hi^tate the Tlimer 
exoiMtant profit was to be drawn from further. Of courst?, the motion dropped, 
the Nizam. It had long before been Sir William Humbold, howi^efj^m- 
iiupartcd to me by .‘several persons, tlial plained .strenuously of not beih^'pErrtlt- 
M.‘. Smart Wa^ strongly prdudiced ted to vouch, upoit hii oath, that' Which 
ag:ilM‘<t Ml . UusKcll, through aitfiil mis- he a.sscitcd on his honour, -^natnely^ that 
rcpre.sentations from the father of a Mr. Hussell hml not, in the abomnen- 
Moonshee, whom Mr. Russell had dis- tlonctl transactions, any eohnexion with 
mis.sod fur malpractices; nut I had, till (he House, or cognisance ef Itg prece- 
tlren, never imagined that any one could dure.s, beyond what was involved, in 
listen to an imputation on Mr. Ru.s.'.ell’s those references to him, of wbic^ Ihe 
integrity. Though I was entirely unac- particulars were ucce.ssaiily laid before 
quiuiited with that (ientlemaii, all 1 had (loveiument. A cousideralMq ^rogaj^r, 
heaid o( his chaiacter made me con- it .struck the members the Flt^n, that 
fident the surmise had been loosely ha- what had passed inCopncil 4w UOM^arc 
zaidtd. Nevertheless, when .such an a registered exoneration of then^ fVotn a 
accusation was hinted against a person suspicion so iniiirious to thclfrEpufatloii, 
holding an important tiust, a piihru as the po.ssibility of their biAVihg sddulrcd 
dutv obviously toihade my sunering sucli a public functlonarv tO promote thiir in- 
an insinuation to sleep nninrestlgated terests unfitly. From that refteftion, 
and I expressed thatsentimeiit energeti- thev sent to me the affidavit, acopyoi 
•cally to Air. Palmer, who was Momevvlmt wlneh Is annexed to thin letter. I did 
re'^’ctant ^o h.ive h Uiiown that he had not produce it at the time when it reach- 
repeatcil Mr. Stuart’s obsemitions. In cd me. It wa.s, in my opitlioo, olmeccs- 
consequence, 1 directed that Sir William .sary with regard to the character of tlu- 
Rumliold should he requested to attend House ; and as it would appear levelled 
the Council on the morrow. I did not at gome assertion, 1 thougiit it would be 
gpeclly my object ; so that the summons invidious to revive a subject which swm- 
inight have been expected to apply to a ed to have gone by. Jtcyond what I liau- 
misappreheu.sion, oii the pait of Sii Wil- recited, any tiling addressed to 5Sb* Wil- 
liam iliiiMbo|d, in corresiKuideiice about liam Iluiuhold, op started byhjhi bcfori’ 
the iiatuiT of accounts wliich the Uoatd tlie Comicll, was tncddebtal and urition- 
jlesU'cd should be laid before it On the neeted. 1 was Intimated by me, that 
entrance of Sir William Rumlwld into as Sir William Unmbdjd yvW beforb thr 
the Council-Chamber, I moved that he hoatd, he wa« open to be questioned on 
should be put upon oath, and be asked, anv particular. If any interrogatory tv-a* 
whether, lu the transactloiig above allud- put to him, It imist have been in a mao- 
cd to, Mr. Russell had taken anv step in ner so light and so profceiedly ooHo- 
concert with the House of William Pal- quial, as that there wius no* thought of 
mer and Co., by which he could, diixct- reducing what pasaed in tl^ mannPf 
iy or indirectly, jwi tlcipate in its profits ; w'riting ; but nothing of the-kifld \S rc- 
or hatl jvoy connexion with the House, taiued by my memory.’ , , , 

whcieby Im could, immediately or re- ‘ I mn .speaking of topics Blstinct from 
inofely, qompaw gain, other t nan the that which is represented in a wlnufc ot 

interest of any money of his own which mine on the occasion. As tbat mibute 

be might have lodged in tlieir bank .> was transmitted hohje, a;nd is Eofudieid- 

Alr, Stuart, then a Member of the ed upon by the hononribie Cbntf/ j’" 
Cotmcil, was evidently in the instant subject will not comb WitWif the df^dp* 
sensible of Mr. Palmer's having commu- tlon 6f Infbrmatlrtn withlrdd, Sfr 
nirated to me the conversation which Ham Rmnbpld's Offfef tO inkft tlptW Mr. 
passed bcivveen them. He started up, Stuart at his oti-n honSe, with the ac- 
aud eagerly objiTted to the proposition, counts, W'a.s included in that part of 
on tin' grtunid that such a question put discussion. Obsecvalioo on that point 
vuxm u'c<u-d, wqubi be degrading to Air. shall be rcicrvttl,- till i:.«how H In con- 
Hussell, as exhibiting him iu the light text vvltli mattor> which' .will defrn* it-^ 
of a person obnoxious to a suspicion, bearing. Hoveling to tfre forbearance 
wi'.icb no uvau who knevv his ebanveter which iia.s entailed so rigorous a coo- 
wouid tor n moment admit. I could not structlon from the honourable Court, * 
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may truly say# »h»t 'd I acted iiuprovl- 
^ntly for^rtvseU, not causing these 
imriiculars to record)^ on the pio« 
cadiMs of Council, 1 stiU caimot regret 
g delicacy uO less due to the honourable 
Court than, to Mr., Stuart. No foresight 
it)uld hav? looked to the possibility of 
5 ,uch an Interpi-etation as I nave experi- 
enced. My having refrained from gra- 
tuitously obtruding upon the honourable 
(!ourt a detail at once so superfluous and 
j(u unpleasant, may perhaps now be 
thought not absolutely Dlamt'able.' 

Mr. SiuART.— I think that the exa- 
mination of Mr. John Palmer took 
place about a year and a half subse- 
quently to the time when the alleged 
conversations between him and me oc- 
curred. The conversation, I believe, 
took place on the Hth of October 1820, 
whilst the date of Mr. Palmer’s exanii- 
iiallon is 10th of May 1822, leaving 
an interval of alxnit eighteen months. 
Any Gentleman, htall conversant with 
the principles of the law of evidence, 
>\ill Know that very slight importance 
ii attached to reports ot conversations 
gi sen from luemorv. AVhy was this 
Tlcianse, from tiic imperfection of 
oicinory, distortions of sense were apt 
to result fixim parts of eonveisatioii be- 
jui; taken and seveied from their con- 
text ; 111 ) reason tor making this re- 
mark is, because Mr. Palmer did not 
stale the eftect of my observations 
more strongly than the fact will bear 
out. Let me not be misunderstood; I 
fully concur in the ’lonourable cliarac- 
ter ri\en to Mr.Palmer in the Marquis 
of 1 fastings’ letter ; but I feel it due to 
niyvelf to say, that bis memory failed 
him, when be stated so strongly that 
1 expressed my cunvietiou or persua- 
non that Air. Russell was concerned in 
the House. 1 myself have a very im- 
perfect recollection of the conversation ; 
but 1 can undertake to say, that the 
utmost that ever passed was a refer- 
»‘nee to some reports vthich had unfor- 
tunately been prevalent. Let it he 
ret oUectetl that Mr. John Palmer was 
the bmthcr of Mr. William Palmer, 
and must have been well acejuainted 
''ith all the transactions which had 
taken place between the House and 
'Ir. Russell. He was more likely to be 
acquainted with every particular on 
that point than 1 could be, and, there- 
fpfe, It could never have been noy inten- 
iKiii to do Mr. Hassell an injury by a 
*’t‘nversation of that kind. 

^ must beg, in reference to this sub- 
to make a remark upon the rnau- 
^^1 ih which' the exotnination of Mr. 

• oho Palmer was cotiductcd by the 


Marquis of Hastings, The questions, 
which were put to Mr. Palmer, were of 
Uie most leading character. The Mar- 
quis does not request Mr.Palmer to 
repeat the conversation itself, but 
merely the conclusion which Air. Pal- 
mer hifU drawn from the conversation. 
And how does Mr. Palmer answer ? In 
three words, — Ves, 1 did.” When I 
sec such an examiaation as this I am 
entitled to give my own account of the 
transaction, and h) say, as 1 do, on my 
honour and in my conscience, that, to 
the best of iny recollection, in the con- 
versation, I did no mure than make 
allusion to prevalent reports. {Hear, 
hear.) 1 likewise feel it necessary to 
make a few observations, with respect 
to the Marquis of Hastings’ account of 
the pro|K)sed examination of Sir Wil- 
liam Rumhold. That account is written 
more than two years alter the transac- 
tion bK)k place. His Lordship was 
constantly occupied in a variety of 
most important uflairs, which were 
likely to weaken the impression left by 
an event, which cenainly could not be 
considered of equal importance, and, 
therefore, the accuracy of bis state- 
ment must be subject to all the deduc- 
tions which should be made ou that 
account. I must say, that, in lomc re- 
spects, his Lordship’s account is not: 
perfee'’ly accurate. In the first place, 
ins Lordship s|>eaks of my gesture ; he 
says, that 1 started un. J well remem- 
Iier, that on Sir William Rumbold be- 
ing introduced, his Lordship, without 
stating why lie had called him, pro- 
posed that he should be put uikui his 
oath. My coiichision was, of course, 
that his Lordship had called Sir W. 
Ruiiiliold for the purjiose of affording 
us some information for our own pri- 
vate consideration, and not with a view 
of making a public use of his evidence ; 
Imt when 1 found that 1 had mistaken 
his Lordship’s intention, 1 answered 
the proposal fur putting him on oath in 
the negative. The question too, w hich 
his Lordship proposed to Sir W. Rum- 
bold, was not exac'tly what his Lord- 
ship had stated it to be ; but, however, 

I felt the whole proceeding to be un- 
just towards Mr. Russell, and, uixm 
public principles, I objected to micIi nn 
examination being entered upon with- 
out any grounds wing stated for the 
necessity of it. 

The Marquis of Hostings speaks of 
bis conduct as being dictated by candour 
and delicacy towards me. 1 shall re- 
gret, to the last day of my life, that the 
noble Lord has so different a h«»tlon of 
candour and dclieaev fnmi thatwhidi 
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I ent^jrtaiu. What ia the state of the 
fact^i The noble Marquis had obtained 
posseaslon df a cooHcIential rointnuiii- 
cati^. ‘ There was an evident re- 
Ifidtance on the part of Mr. Falrner to 
any bsc being made of it ; it concerned 
my 'bOnotir and that of Mr. I^ssell; 
BLlid what measure dues his Lordship 
a«iopt ? JHe conies to the Council, ainl 
witfnxU any prepuralion 

APkoimiiriou.— I rise to order. I 
think the hon. (ientleinnn is not juhti- 
licd in iinpu.icliiin;- the character of the 
Martpiis of Hastings in tins nidiiner. 
{Hear,) 

Mr. Stuart.— I will submit to the 
jutlginent of the C^ourt. The only at- 
tack which I have made upon the Mar- 
fjuis of Hastings has been an attcmjit 
t<» show that he had not a correct no- 
tiOh of candour and delicacy; and 
Surely f may he perinitted to do so 
much in a matter wherein I am per- 
sonally concerned. {Hear.) I cer- 
uinly thiuk that, in fairness and caii- 
duur^ his Lordship should ha\e given 
me some intinmtiou of his inteudeil 
proceeding. 1 wa«» called upon to put 
itiyaelfiii the gituatiouof the accuser of 
Mr. Ktisscirs honour ainl integrity. I 
wd'^ determined not to ]»ut ui 

that ilirtnuler, rikI, ihercf«Me, niad<* 
the ohjection to rt*ciM% io}* the eMdeine 
«d’ Sir William Ilnmhold. ills l^ord- 
ship states that he \vai\cd the question. 
My recollection leads me to thiuk th.it 
his T^oriUhip perse>ered in it, ami that 
SirWhUiam l{.umhoId aiiKwered it ; and 
I must, in justice to Mr. Russell, a«ld, 
that the answer entirely cleared his 
choi'acter, 1 have before said that I 
would Ijcar testimony to the character 
of Mr. John I’almer, but 1 must re- 
gret that 1 <lid not bury in my own 
bosom my recollection of Reports in- 
stead of coiiHding them to n iriend. 
Had 1 done so, many painful discus- 
sions, to which iny imprudence has 
led, would have been asoided. But 1 
appeal to evcir person in this, assembly 
w hether my allusion to report'., most 
umiuestimiahJy prevalent, deserves to 
he siigiiiatised with the epithet which 
the hon. Proprietor (Mr. Kinnaird) 
has thought jiropcr to apply to it, 
namely, that of “ slanderous.” J sub- 
mit this question to the jui«tice and 
candour of the honourable t'oiirt. 

The next point whlcli the bon. Pro- 
prietor alludes to in his pamphlet as 
respcciiug me, is ^fr. Sherrer’s letter, 
and as the charge which the hon. Gent. 
niakc« against me is a'very serious one, 
and impossible tu l»c uuderstooil with- 
out bearing the letter rend, f must. 


though relnetant ' tb weary the atten. 
tion of the Cdfift, it 

read from p, 17 cirtheThs^.* ' ; 

The Clerk then rea4!‘tbe ’f^winr 
letter:— ^ 

‘ To C. T. METCALrl!:,£8^SeM<etary to 
the Goveruineut Politieal'^ DepQrtineuu- 

‘ Sir,— 1 . 1 have the henonr t> ac- 
knowledge the receipt of yo«r letter 
of the :kl iuRt. traiismittiiiM' copies of 
correspond eace with the tten iJfi nt 
Hyderabad, and requiring luy opiniou 
as to the expediency, in a fmancial 
view, with reference to the interests 
of the Nizam’s Gorcrumeut, and ulti- 
mately perhaps of oiir own, of the 
arrangements concluded at Hyderabad, 
between the Nizam’s Govemiueiit and 
the House of William Palmer A Co. 
—2. “ 'I'hiit arraiigenient,” the ResWciit 
observes, in his letter to yont uddrew, 
dated the 2Bth of April last, ^.^was first 
suggested by Capt. G. Sydeiihaim to 
Messrs. Palmer & Co., proposed by them 
to me, and mentioned by me to tM Mi- 
nister.”— 3. It apfiears tliut;, to enable 
Messrs. Palmer A Co. to CRtablwh a 
banking house at Auruu(^ad, for the 
nurpoHc of making a monthly foaa to the 
Ni/.am’s (iovernment of two laca of rn- 
nees, for the payment of the troojis in 
Bcrar, the Minister agreed to gi'diit to 
(hose geuHcmrii assigiuncnts on the re- 
vniiie.s 1)1 the couiitiy, to the amount ot 
thirty lues ot nipees annually, the e.xtia 
lacs being lequired, in the words ot the 
agreement, “ to cover defccts in the le- 
u'lnies, to cover interest, and to giu* 
facility to the csniblishnlent to make the 
lequired mouthly payments,’* Mr. Hus* 
.sell adds, “ the coucluskm of the ar- 
rangement has luy entire coiicuiTCiiee.” 
— 4. I would beg, however, with nnich 
defeieiice, to submit, in the first place, 
whelhei under act .17 (»eo. III. cap. 14-’, 
“ for piciciitiiig British subjects from 
being concerned in loans totlicNatiio 
Princes in India,” Mr. Kusscll W'as com- 
petent to give his sanction to- tuiy such 
aiTaiigeinent. Section of that Act 
declares, “ nor shall any British subject, 
by himself or by any other [ici'son, either 
directly or indirectly, for his use and 
benefit, take, receive, holdytenjoy, or he 
concerned in, any bond, note, or other 
security or a.Hsignment,grautigt^ or to be 
gi anten , by any such Native Prince, aftei 
tlie first day of December next, for the 
loan, or for the repayment of money, or 
other valuable thing, without the coij- 
.seiit and approbation of theCourtof D»- 
iTTtors of the East India Company, ^or 
Uie consent and approbation of the Go- 
vernor in Council ot one of the said Com- 
pany’s Goveruuients in India first had 
and obtaliu^ in writing.” Had the con- 
sent or approbation of any of the 
verniueuLs In India been obtained to 
the arrruigoiiient.4 concluded at Hyde- 
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rabad theuji{»ad»’e Goveiu- H may, I cjonceive, be safely inferred, at 

tbe.HW, of faliner & Co.. le«t,i.hatthea^i6ietot»Bimujallygi^it- 
tbc fircum 5 Wc^?.j^uVI nva’saanly, 1 ed to Messrs ^ ^Winer Sc to* have beta 
<•ollt•ei^c, have ad^’trted to in hitbeito- vcaiwedhy theiu with ^sufficient 

the e^fcsottidiiiee befti-e* In regularity; tliat, U t|iey neither looked 

reirard to the necessity of this arrange- for, nor have derived from, tins arrange- 
iijeiityMrrttitsJied obsentw, considera- ment,.** considerable pecuniary benefits," 
bte dtHinildes. having been exi)rrienced the twenty \)er cent, tank, as required 

at ^uriingabad, in procuring adequate by them, in excess of their paynicnis to 

n»ud> tortile payment of the regular bat- the troops, ** to cover deficits in the rc- 

talions and reformed horse* in llerar, it \euue, and to roier interest, and to give 

bfcatne absolutely uece.'saiy to substitute facility to the esiablishnieiit to make the 

8omc othei system to that which had hi- required monthly payments,*' has been 

tliorto prevailed, and which had been found fully adequate to these purposes ; 
rcndi rcil dcteclive, principally by the and that the House has dciived its esti- 

iDifinanjigemeiit of tlie country, the im- mated pioht. — 10. Hut, in this case, there 

pnnnlince of the Government, and |ms been no want of funds, on the part 

ibe incieiwing difficulties of the Talook- of the Nizam’s Government, for the pay- 

(la/x, and in .''oino measure, certainly, bv ment of troops ; and the qntisUouoccurs, 
the inixconduct of UajaliGovind Huksh." whether tho'>c funds could npt be reii- 

— ft. Hut ln)\v the evils here stated were dered auviJahle for Uic put poses of tlie 

to be obriated by the arrangciiient in Govermnent, in a niantior less object ioii- 
qursuon, (the entire substance ot which able than ibrouRli tlie agency qf a nrivate 

i> lovcn m paragiiqih 3, above,) is suiely iionse of bu.siness.— 1 1. Messr.s. Palmer 

Inr trnin obvious, though Mr. Uussell &. Co. observe, “ that lit A country, 

hhlps it, “ the onlv plan which afl‘oide<l where there are no regular Coiuis of Ju- 

a |)rtt''(>crt of efficiency. ’’ — 7. It i.s true, dicature, we never cotild have established 
that by gi anting assigiiilients on the reve- an extensive mercantile conctn'ii^without 
imv for a special purpose, the Govern- conviction that we alionld receive from 
nu'iit dcfirivcd itself of the power of dis- the Resident that .siippoit whidiisesseii- 

Mipatiiig tlie loveime so assigned; but tial to the tiausactions of any British 

Messrs. Palniet it Co, incur no ohliga- meicbant in this country.** Whatevei 

noil, under this uirangement, to pay the suppoit may be here alluded to. It is ob- 

troops, if at any time the iiiisniutiage- ^ious to leiiinik, that the absence of ir- 

iiirut nt the country, or the inci easing gulur com ts of judicature is an argument 

(liffitulties oi the 'I'alookdars, should oh- equally strong a;i,aii)St investing any 

sti net their means 'I'lieie liMirth lequisi- one, not under the inuiicdiatc control ot 

iu>u expressly provides, “ that the Minis- antlioiity, with powers, which, in such a 

tfi '•hoiild tiir.iish the best tunklias, and countiy, maybe so easily abused. — 12. 

tli.it tlie Auinils .should be urged to ad- Cnlcss, then fore, the ino.st urgent iiece.s- 

herf t/i ict^ulaiity ill tlieir payments, as sity can be shown for ail UiTniigemeiit, 

It will otherwi.'.c prevent the House, by a w liich, to the inlluence of an extensive 

driiciency of its funds, Iroiii making the mercaiilile concern in such a countiy, 

pa)uiciit.s with punctuality.” — 8. In I'al- adds that of obtaining as.slgninelits on its 

met Si Co.’.'i letter to Mr, Uussell, of the rcveiiue.s to the extent ot tbiiiy lacs per 

-Mil ol i\pril la.«t, assuring him that they aiiiiuin, the arrangement must, I con- 

lime never undei stood that a gnaranlce eeive, lie regarded as in the highest dc- 

ot aii\ soit wiw aflnrded to them by the gree ubjtctionablc. In a financial view, 

Bmnh Government, or that any pecu- 1 am unable to dbeern from thi.** corre- 

miiv liability whatever, oil the part of spoiidence any neccs.«ity in the ea-'^e. — 

the hon. C ()ni|)anv, was involved in l.i. In order, however, to enable Goveni- 

tliH mi-angeinent, they ob.<ene, “ We ment to foiin a judgment on thi.s I’omt, 

were by no means liifiueiiced to enter it may be advis.ible to instinct llic Ive>‘i- 

intn onr engagements at Auiurigaha<l, dent at Hyderabad to endeavour to ob- 

witli a view t«> any coii.sideiaMe pe- tain liguicil stateuicnt.s froni Mc.sm-s. 

riiiii.nv benefits. We could have Palmer Co. of the whole of their pecii- 

euiplojfd our capitiil more advanta- niaiy transactions with the Ni/am s (m- 

Ki’uiL'iy ; and our principal object vva'*, to venimeiit, under this aiTangenieiit, cxhi- 

nriMiimend uur''elves to the tavourable biting the tollowing particnlais, vi/. : — 

notift* of the iiupreuic Government, by Ist. 'rhe sums paid by tliem in auvanre 
aiakiag ourselves aseful in promoting to the Nizam’s Government fiom time to 
mir puW objects.” Again We have time.— 2. The interest i hereon charged 
no seemitv tor tlie liquidation of the mid iTceived by ihem, spccifvinii dates.— 

orders granted to us on the reveiiue.s of :td. 'ITic tuukhas, as reieiveu and ixMltstMl 

eeruin districts, heywtid the gviod fauh by tiieui, specifying dates. — 4th. llie 

ot die .Minister ; and such an eventual puyineuts made to them in cawi at Au- 

|*»l>port from your influence, as, from the ruugabad, under the thijd article of the 

justice of our demands, ami the public agreement — fitb. The discount aud pie- 

ublky of ourngreement, you limy deem niium on different curieijcies adimtud 

't prfqKT to affm-d us.” — it From all this, under the fifth anlcle of the agrceineni. 
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6th. TlUfr ttrtmluhi on Wilt admitted 
under the «xth article ^ the aijtecnient. 
...» ..f ' Iliave, eie. 

.. <Slg»ed) J. W. SllKBRER. 

Accotintant-General. 

Mr. StUARt. — That U the letter 
tvhieh the hon. Proprietor denounces 
lU eontaininr an attack on tlie charac- 
ter bf Mr. Ruftfirll, which he, at the 
saibe lime, inihiUaie'i was made at my 
auggention. I put it to the undei stand- 
IhR of any Gentleman, -whether there 
it 6he woi^d in the letter which can 
warrant the construction which the 
hon. Proprietor has put upon it. I 
ahhTl he glad (o hear the hon. Proprie- 
tor himself state the grounds upon 
which he founds his charge. 

Mr. D. KfNWAiRU.— -I can only rc- 

f )C‘at \Vhat I have stated in the puinph- 
ct at page 69 : 

* ftecanse the t\Vf» letters of the Ue^^i- 
drtif Wh laid before the Accountant - 
flcnCtal, Toi the pm pose of enabling him 
to uridei stand the qnestions Huhinitted, 
hft thinks proper to dedicate t\wlve otJt 
of the thiitcen paragraphs of which his 
letter conslsta, to iimttcis totally distinct 
from the question on whicli his opinion 
was or couhl be requiicd. First, in utter 
Ignorance tl^at the House had rccci\cd a 
license from the (hncnior-Gciu ral in 
Council, three years htfore exempting 
them, ill the terms of the M Geo. :t. 
from its penalties, he is pleased to in- 
fbriil them that the parties aie ptohlbited, 
by tliat Act, from having any pecuniai> 
fransacilous whatever with the Ni/ain'; 
for he adds, “ That he presumes, that 
liad the House received such a license, 
the chminstance would have been al- 
luded to In the eorrespondenee submitted 
to liliU.*' He next sulenmly intnidcs his 
dOiibtaon tlie political qiicstion,whctlier 
« prhUte House of business be a piopcr 
channel thrbugh which to make pay- 
Tntfnts to the troops ; and further, (as- 
silmlng fftlseiy such to be the fact,) de- 
nounces iheifangcr of intrusting to per- 
ioiis not nnder the contiol of iumieiliate 
authority, In a connlry where ihcie are 
no regular oomis of Jndicatme, poweis 
which may be so easily abuscil. What 
powers he assumes or alludes ti*, he does 
nOtcondCscetid to name, in i>oint of fact, 
the House neither had nor exercised any 
powers whatever. Alter he has, in 
I’ith paragraph, rtlppnntly dciioiiMccd the 
arrangeihenl as hlglily onjectionable, the 
following Wonis contain the only answer 
he is pleased to gl\*« to the question on 
which his opinion whs asked—— 

Mr. R. JvcKhoN.— I must ioterrupt 
mv hou. Friend to speak to onlcr. 1 
sul)niit that it will bo more convenient 
to appoint a day fur the discussion of 
the question at Usuc between my hon. 
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Friend and thbhon. .Prpptigfor on the 
other kide. I 

gave way iu courtesy to pro- 
prietor, to allow him to but 

tho hou. Proprietor ought todiAUpgyiih 
between an explanatipu.and^a^iacus- 
sion of an hour or two, ^ which, will 
drive us into darkness, (^^tvar.) 

The Chairman.— I really must sub- 
mit it to the considepattoa of the hon. 
Proprietor (Mr. Stuart) , whether a suf- 
ficient opportunity has not been afforded 
him of explaining. 

Mr. .Si u ART.—] am iu the hands of 
the Court, and will, submit to what 
appears to be ihe general wish. I had 
something mure to say ; but if 1 have 
succeeded in removing the impatations 
which were fixed npoume iuthU book, 

I shall sit down coiiteuted, (iWfnr, ‘ 
hear,) 

Mr. R. Jackson. — Sir, 1 would not 
have felt it necessary to address the 
Court this day, and protract the already 
burtheued di bate, but for the ameud- 
inciit which yourself proposed. I would 
hav<* been quite satisded, as far as the 
Marquis of Hastings’ character is con- 
cerned, to have allowed the question 
to rest as it was left by the speeches of 
the gallant General aud my other bon. 
Fi lends. But dear as the character of 
the Marquis of tlastiug.s must be to 
his friends, and dear as that ot the hon. 
Proprietor behind me (Mr. Russell) 
must be to him, (and 1 cannot help 
thinking that it has been unnecessarily 
dragged into the question,) the whole 
sinks into nothingness when compared 
with the injurious tendency of the 
amendmeut; iU deep mural injustice 
to us, if our privileges are. of any value 
to us, for I look upon it as one of 
the grossest attacks upon them which 
through a long course of years I have 
had the misfortune to wiiuess, (f/rtf*’, 
hear,) Let us comeback to the con- 
sideration of the question before us, 
and then, 1 think, tliai even yo»H^«lf> 
Sir, will shrink from contemplating the 
consequences of your amendnaent. I 
knew, from the first moment that 1 
heard the amend iiieiit propounded, that 
it must succeed, coming forward as it 
doe.s, backed with all the weight of 
the Chair. Let us recollect bow it 
was liroiiglit forward. Iu the first place, 
a naked proposition was submitted m 
the Court, declaring that the Manmis 
of Hastings had not forfeited nU ho- 
uour and integrity^ aud you, Sir» 
united with the Court iu applwiding 
my hon. Frieml for the simple and un- 
sophisticated maimer in wnieh hi in- 
troduced that proposition. It wa^i 
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knottii tlitttiWiWh ft jirop^stUoa ftrfts =to 

be »^w*it®td^<Otb6C)6Art j Hhad'btftii 

luhertlsled, Ami etety fcrton tfame pre- 
pared Id !«• Whftt, thou. Sir, 

iw ydo do? ‘ I defy auyohe to ahow 
me more thati hue instance of ahnilar 
conduct on the part of our Chairman. 
Th.it instance occurred when political 
feeling rari bi|^h in this Court. A 
qnestmn had been advertised to be dis- 
cussed, and I, then a very youny man, 
n)se to address the Court upon the 
suhjcit ; when I was informed that the 
Court of Directors had come to a reso- 
lution which the Chairman was almut 
to propound, with all the influence 
which attached to his character. The 
resolution was, in fact, proposed by the 
Chairman ; and what followed ? The 
Proprietors felt that their privileges 
wore at «take, and men of all partle-» 
juined in scoutinjy theChairinan’s pro- 
position, — knowing that, if it were not 
resisted, there would be an end of all 
debate, (//ertr, hear.) The Chairman 
on that occasion did what, 1 trust, vou, 
Sir, on reflection, will do, — ho felt that, 
in a moment of inadvertency, he had 
been induceil to offer what was incon- 
s\<<tent with the privileges of the 
Court, and he withdrew his amend- 
ment. (Hfnr.) 

What is the usual course pursued in 
proposing an amendment ? It is usually, 
after much argument has been ail- 
vaiiced, that an amendment, if there 
should appear to be room for one, is 
proposed ; but show me an instance 
where, immediately after the original 
question had been propounded, the 
mover himself making a very short 
speed), and the hon. Member for Med* 
hnrst (Mr. J. Smith), who was the 
means of introducing these Papers to 
onr notice, making one, if pos'^iblc, 
still shorter, — an individual hns risen, 
like you. Sir, to projiose- an amend- 
ment wholly distinct Irom the subject 
of the original motion, about which no 
Propriet(»r could know any thing, and 
which was recommemled by an invo- 
ratir)n for support, such as that con- 
tained in your address. From that mo- 
ment I knew that, as far as his Lord- 
'•hin's honour depended on this popular 
and honotiralde assemMy, that honour 
was destroyed — gone forever. {Heftr.) 

Mr, Weroing. — Perhaps the hon. 
f^roprietor means to say there is no 
honovir in this Court. I would have 
him to know that 1 am as independent 
as he is. (f) ^Lottd cri^s of Order,) 


(t) Here Is an illnfiratlcm of what sve 
hm e bt‘forc remarked— that of the parties 
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Mf. PATrisoNt-f-I.doifntrealittheyi the 
hoft. Pboprtfttdr, waiting 

for two or three tlilyk to deliver big sen- 
titnentw, mfry be treitse^ vrith gome 
degrde of civilttyi {Henr.) 

Mr, R. JACHiiOK.— Fam tMureidof a 
protection which never failed sany, |*ro- 
prietor in thii Court, audtWil) oeyer 
fail me, — I mean that of the. Chair. In 
you, Sir, I am sure to And protection ; 
and should 1 be led to any undue 
freedom of expression, i hope you will 
excuse it. But I am certain that you 
will never condemn me. to silence, or 
afflict me with your displeasure, for 
speaking to you in that plain language 
with which i have so long accustomed 
myself to the use of. {Hear.) (m) I say, 
then, that if the example- sat by* you, 
Sir, be not stopped, there will be an 
end to the freedom of discussion. , If 
future (Jhairmen are tp be allowed, in 
a similar way, to offer propositions to 
the Court, supported by all the Ltf^ii- 
ence of their situation*— an Influence 
which, to a certain degree, 1 admit to 
be proper — and added thereto the in- 
fluence derived from an amiable and 
estimable character, iw In yonr ense, 
Sir, it wifi be impossible that the cha- 
racter of arty man, bait Lord Ha.sHngs, 
Lord Welfesley, Lord Cornwallis, 
Warren Hastings, or any 0th ef than, 
can live for an hour. 

Look at the operation of the amend- 
ment. The question propounded by 
my hon. Friend was simony, that nothing 


engaged In this discussion^ whether as 
principals, agents, and speakers, nr 
hearers, they au-o all— “all honourable 
men.” Mr. Weeding is on fire at tlie 
bare supposition of the contrarjFi but, 
so also would it be in a company of ban- 
ditti dividing plunder. Who dowi not 
know tJie proverb— “ ITiere is honour 
even among thieves ” ? and who disputes 
its truth ? 

(w) Yet the C'hainnau, Court,, Mr. 
#acksou, and all, condemu tlieir country- 
men to .silence in India, by opposing the 
establishment of the press among them 
there ; and it was but the other day, 
when Mr. Adam visited two public 
journalists^, not merely with hia “ dis- 
pleasure, " but with “ruin," for this 
virtue if “ plaiu speaking," on which he 
so much prides 'hiuweir, that, Mr. Jack- 
sou's voice was the loudest aumni^ those 
heard in praise of the vety it),dAyidual 
w ho committed Uiis act of uuj'istlflablc 
tjranny. Where was Mr. Ja^k^oll's lovr 
of plain-speaking, and his v^*nn-ation for 
free discussion ? M were to be itCnt 
to New South Wftl^.s for during to main- 
tain his privileges, wotild he not make 
an onten- then } 
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wif ditcoverthle \m the Papers before 
iMT that afreet the character fur 

hohour and ititc^rit^ of ihc Marquis 
of Hattfoi^s. To ivhieh, Sir, you have 
m^ved au amendlDeut, adding to the 
motuiii material prupositnuis, of 

utither of which we had the least pre* 
viuuS iiiumation. > But, in the first 
piaee, ^ou substitute for tlie phrase 
coiitaitnnf' the words “ honour and 
integrity/' for one in which we find 
the naked) cold, and half •criminatory 
word ** corrupt,*’ Why that word was 
aekch?«l — why that word should be held 
in *f»o iimeh luoie honour ttiaii the 
others, 1 >do not know. The amond- 
iileiit doelured^ that there was “no 
^Huand f.ir im^iutmg any coriiipt mo- 
tive to the Mniquis of Hnsting's ; ” hut 
it udii«!,' ‘f or to any ineinber of the 
Beii|^«l<,ovei‘unient : ” and then what 
<loes it pr<ip«(sii to do ? Why, to circu- 
late tlmth^liont the Hntish empire and 
Itidin four accusatory despatches, (for 
thoycontHiii notldu^hut accusations,) 
without the answers to them, althougli 
they may he found in the next page to 
that from which the desputchet. them- 
Hvlves are* taken. {Hear.) 1 ask no 
more justice kir the Marquis of llas- 
tkigs than would be drnianded hy the 
huiiihlest porter iii tliis House; nor 
does he desire more. But 1 do ask for 
as much, at least ; and I think I will 
be nhle to show, ihat liy circulating 
thrae accusatory ilespntches, without, 
at the shuie time, giving tlic answers 
to them, you will commit an act of iii- 
juutice towanls his I^irilship winch 
iIhmv is not a mail licre would not, in 
private life, shrink Ivom doing to liis 
most mOfiial ncrvaur, (//mr.) You, 
Hir, staUul that yui at <|uiltcd the noble 
Marqiiu Ol <*orriiptiou ; hut added, that 
yon thought he had compromised his 
chnr.ictiT. 1 looked, nt that moment, 
with Some degrci* of eaniestiKss for 
the instances of cumjiroinixe, which, 
according to the iisu.,1 practice, I sug- 
jiosed would he aildueed ; hut I looke<l 
HI vain. N«>t nil tnta of rvtdeuce was 
given to support the assertion. I was 
surpri'^ed to tiiidtiie ameiulmeiit iiitro- 
ducc<l In such ahHinner; hut my sur- 
prise sooh ccasctl when 1 saw two or 
three of. niy luiii. Friends on the oi her 
side pf . tht lipHsy, Hse, and exhibit 
such u o()iupl,etein|)titiu|o. aud prepara- 
tion fur the supjHii't of the projKisHiou, 

I was then peri'cctl^ consinevd Uiut we 
shouhl hare iusUmees enough ol the 
kind ol ismtproiniae of which the Mar- 
quis 01 Has>Ungs wui orcUsed. .\niougsit 
other tilings, bir, >uu said that tiie 
question had I'leu forced upon \oii. Is 
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that just t 'Who ibnftd ofii^kifidtiiNite? 
1 do not > wish 'to ‘SpookjfdiipoarWw *. 
but. Sir, it.waii/th<>! tofbrtomy», 
unaccountable (ramr ftede- 

ceRsoriit tbat Cfaair 

impossible’that tbo fitieads tbe aw^ 
Marcfuis could let ' thie ' M|ibi«dt.omt. 
(Hear.) - i,-, 

You will recollect) Sir„thattta iadi- 
vidu&l rose up in tbU i^ourt^ aim) after 
saying that a public nevffi paper 'had 
stated, that the Marqiiiai of Hdutingg 
had plundered ‘ the CuiDpanyTs, trea- 
sury of ;i00,000/. ; asked wmdtheBlhere 
was any truth in the stntemcmt i |i do 
not wish to construe tbOidonduet: of 
the late Chairman with fioverityoi iic 
might have been taken by Issrrptsso 
and thrown off his guard; btn be the 
cause of his conduct what it might, 
the misfortune which resulted li» 4 t it 
was not the less grievous. The Cbokr- 
man, upon that question being •fust to 
him.insteadof alaaostspriagiDglRMbil^ 
seat, as he might have beta extpected 
to do on such an occasion,^ ami calling 
the author of the paragraph a rufflau 
and a liar, sagely shook iiis head atid 
said, “ 1 am not at liberty to answer.” 
(Hear, hear.) From tiiat momontbis 
Lordship was disgrace4l througlmut 
India and Ku rope, aud wherever the 
report could reach. (Hear,) Ho fell 
then beyond the power of pvivate 
friendship to raise him, nor do I be- 
lieve that any thing short of a vote of 
the Houses ol LoriN and Commons 
can restore that elcvateil raau to so- 
ciety, We, the Marquis of Hastings' 
Iricuils, therefore, are justHled in say- 
ing, that it IS not wc, hiife the unfor- 
tunate conduct of your predecessor, 
that has forced on this discussion. 
{Hear.) 

As tlie question now stands n]ion 
the umeinliueiit, the bret ^iroposition 
IS, tliat the Marquis of HaatiagH is 
not corrupt, and thru the Court is 
called upon to acquit, in tUc aame 
terms, the other Members of the Ben- 
gal (h»eru incut of corruplioit. Tliere 
IS one of the Menihera of that Govern- 
ment present, whom 1 have not the 
honour to know ; but i do kiiow an- 
other Member of that (Government, and 
if 1 Meiv comniissiuhed to be his re- 
presentative here, if 1 were the btPU- 
ther of Mr. Adam, 1 should dfsappfdre 
of the amemlmeiit. VV’hat'does ft jfiro- 
jHisc to do? Why, to spread t^rbugh 
the iudiau empire, tha^ Ar|r-',Ad'ain 
has beiMi aiquitte(|^ cori^ppktou* 
NVho has churged jiiqi, \\i|)>,i^«orrufi- 
tiou? Moves there the tongue taut 
dares charge John Adam with heing 
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ruilty of corruption ? An acquit- 
^ mwt implKa obarge t^t»d trialfc and 
yet n® man if p^apqredta brinr^uch 
t obarjje agrainrt MriAdamiandi ven- 
ture to »ay«evePTirilL (jf) That pro- 
position, however, hw had a senoua 
effect on rhe tlifcassion. I felt when 
it was brettjfht forward, that it was a 
most skilful inanceuvre. 1 knew, from 
that moment, that there was such a 
net spread over the honour of Lord 
Hasting* that it was impossible it 
should f scape the snare. If the hoii. 
Proprietor opposite (Mr. Stuart) likes 
the idea of being' acquitted of corrup. 
tioii, 1 can only say, that there is a 
differenre between our tastes. In my 
ophiioQ, any person who would have 
ventured to charge him with corrup- 
tion would not have obtained ewn a 
hearinr, credence 1 am sure he would 
not, with any person who has read the 
Papers. {Hear.) If after the obser- 
vations which 1 have made, the hou. 
(■entkfuaii wishes to have it published 
throughout Kurope, that he has beeu 
trie<l mid acquitted of corruption, 1 
will not object to such a pniposition. 

I will now come to the despatches 
of the Court of Directors, but I must 
hrst oliserve, that the amendment 
does not proceed from the Court of 
Directors generally, but is the insu- 
lated act of the Chairman. It was 
wcvitided by an bon. Bart. (Sir G. Ro- 
binson ), and let us see upon what 
groiittd<.. He set out by saying, chat 
he concurred in all that could be said 
of tlie purity, honour, and integrity of 
the Marquis of Hastings as fully ns 
the bon. Mover of the original mo- 
tion, or any one of his Lordship's 
friends. It must ha\c sti-uck the 
( «iiipt as singular, that the hon. Ba- 
ronet should have beeu found in the 
situation of a seconder, iuslc.ul of the 
Deputy ( hairinan. Why did not he 
second the motion ? 1 can answer that 
(juestion. It happened to me only this 
nmniing to have read a most powerful 
euloginm pronounced upon Lord Hast- 
ings by the Deputy Cnairniaii some 
years after the transactions referred to 
>11 the Palmers took place. There can 
be uo doubt after this, why the hou. 


' Who gave Mr. Jackt>on the gift of 
popliecy } Neither he, nor any living 
being, can wy thus much of himscIL 
nnich less of another, 'rids personal 
Kuarantec of one individual for the ever- 
lasting honesty of any other ludlvUlaal, 
of the most absurd and contempt! - 
^ *tll tbe vaHou^ tricks and fallacies 
supply the place of reason and 


Deputy Chairman did not second the 
ameudment^ for hc> is the Last man 
under heaven to eat his awn words. 
Tbe hbb. Baronet, wBofScoonded 
the amendment, : likewise 'fixprelSetl 
his approbation of the oonduct of tbe 
Marquis of Hastings subsequently! to 
these transactions. 1 waaf, therefore, 
prepared to hear him say ^ that- he 
acquitted his Lordship of every im- 
putation on his character; but then 
out came the secret of what had in- 
duced him to second the amendment 
— it was a sort of UervouS apprehen- 
sion, Uiat it was intended to ask for 
some money for his Lordship in the 
event of the original motioti beiog 
carried. Let me tell the Iran. Baronet, 
that if this house were full of gold 
and silver, I would not, while a sha- 
dow of imputation remained upoh his 
Lordship’s churncter, be the lUau tti 
bring forward a motion for granting 
him further renmneratioin And 1 am 
quite sure, unless 1 have very much 
mistaken the noble Marquis's charac- 
ter, that if a motion for reinuneratioa 
should be earned utuier such ciirtum^ 
stances, he would, although poverty 
shuuld,stare him in the face, and the 
palace should he exchanged for the 
novel, be the tirst man to cast back 
the prolfered money in tbe teeth of 
the mover. {Hear.) 

1 think it extremely important, that 
the four accusatory despatches should 
not be circulated without their anti- 
dote, — the answers to them. 1 think 
that 1 shall have the support of the 
Chairman to an aiiiendmeut to that 
ellVct, which 1 shall move if the ori- 
giiml motion should uiilortunately not 
be carried. I.<et tlie world judge 
whether bis Lordship has answer^ the 
accusations of the Court of Directors. 

I would beg the Court to remem- 
ber what has been tho conduct of the 
lion. Member for Meilhnrst, (Mr. J. 
Smitir,) than wbotn a mure conscien- 
tious and honourable man does not 
exist; (y) that hou. Proprietor acknow- 


(y) How doi*8 Mr. Jaiksonknow tliiji ? 
Is nc the searcher of all hearts, os well 
a.s the pTOphesier of the durability of 
their g«»od uuiditics ? Mr.,lacksoii can- 
not know air, SiiiUb better than be 
knows himself ; yet will he .say. “ There 
is not a more coiiscientfouk aba hdhobr- 
able man than I, Mr. Rabdle Jackson, 
Bring ? '* 'Fhc arrogance of assuming 
this for oneself is ajinareat enough; 
vet if it can be surely attimieil of anyone 
jierson more than of another, a man may 
aMrm it of himself because he has a 
mure perfect knowledge of hii own 
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ledged $bat he came to the cooeidere* 
tionr of tlie qiiostiQH with doubt$ or 
Dr^ptftk(0B,'tlor I vomidte the words to 
Of e(|mol»jRioug$ if I doubt a thin 1 
am‘{>t‘ejudiced a^iost it, (r) and re- 
quffV'ai s(rot>g;er de^ee ^ proof to 
Mt/kty me, than a person who has no 
cntibif, afainst the Marquis of Hast- 

When my hon. friend (Mr. Kin- 
nfllrd) seme time ag^o moved a propo- 
sition to the effect, that the Court of 
Directors should take into consi> 


demtien the propriety of granting fur- 
ther remuneration to the Maniuis of 
HestiilffS^ the hon. Member for Med- 
hUrst rbse and stated, as 1 thought 
with' gr^ht pn»priety, for 1 instantly 
sup^rt^ him at the time,-— that cer- 
tain had found their way into 
society, which affected the character 
of the lau Governor-Geueral, which 
he should like to have cleared up be- 
fore thoqtiestiun ef reinunsratioii was 
entertained } and upon his motion the 
Hyderabad Papers were ordered to be 
pi^Uced. The friends of the Mar- 
quis drought, that if the Fa])ers were 


confine^ to> tbe^ Hyderabad 'oneatioQ 
alone, it might 

there wae seraethipg bed Ivdiurtaidbir 
and .therefore, upon 
the production of aU paperardetaveto’ 
his Lordship’s admioistrati^ snU or- 
dered. 1 sincerely rejoice in hariag 
been instrumental to the producSien of 
this volume c^f Papers, as I ibsnk they 
will be productive of the grealtatbeue* 
lit. As young men who were educated 
for the law, were told to read Ulack- 
stone, so would 1 tell a young, man 
who was intended for a statesman, to 
read these papers, and they would 
make him one if any thhig wookL I. 
see some of the hoii. Directcca smilef 
hut if we could compel every calndjdate 
lor the Direction to staU,,aia paHof 
his qualification fur the ofboe, thiu be 
had read these Papers, J am saet, 
without doubling the capacity of toiy 
of the present Directors, we > shaald 
not be a bit the worse servedk (bfiwr, 
itnd a laugh.) 

But, to return to the pdfht i' tht^ Hon. 
Member for Medhurst Stated to this 
Court } I ' / r 


heart than of tlmt of any other man. It 
ie the fashion among piom men to regard 
lidroan iiuture as universally corrupt, 
and theinselves, in proportion to tlicir 
ImiUhcss and humilit), tlie vilest of the 
vliei Bie little short of infidelity, how- 
crer, to asanine that any man is ficrfect, 
ai^the whole bodynf divinity itssuines the 
contra^ \ a«d yet to say that tliei e docs 
not exist a aime honourable nuan than 
aity, muned Individual, is not only as- 
suming tlmt he la perfect, hut .assuming, 
tdso, tn?i»t there ia no man now living on 
>Vhd is more so.— a proposition 
iw Impldns aa It ta absurd and untenable. 
Yet such are the vague aiid miserable 
falti^lea by whieli public assemblies ore 
{HTpetually deluded. 

(tj Mr. Jaeksou^tphilologvis scaieelv 
better than htl metaphysics. A man may 
dnabt the exiatence of a fuiuie state, 
and ytttbg atmiigly prejudiaxl in faiour 
of Hticli a nKxle of rewarding the good 
and punialiiug the evil: he'may cum 
hxvostrougdeetiva to believe it tine, uml 
yet bt^ haunted with doubts not easy to 
conquer,, 4 num may doubt wliethcr 
tbtn c bi; suck a tUug as good laws or 
Justj gqvowiomit iu imy jiact of the c^- 
istjug wprLI, apd yet not be preiudiced 
agkJiUt oitpt?r, hut ardently de^nc and 
entfeavbilr to broiubte Uiat wliich he 
most stropgly uoubts the existence, or 
eetU tjio pr^tltabllity of, f^avvyers ha\ c 
evw so coostauily strived to m^uu^ln 
tbb eiu|^ir( of sqbnUwv Iqr qtliers^ that 
it is no wonder tney should sonietjiues 
Adi beneath Its iuduenee tbeiuseli es. 


‘ I have lead through the^ P^ri, 
and have laboured to make nmolt mas- 
ter of them, and if I am icskeu as fo,t|ie 
result, whether niy doubts still' repiah), 
I say, no, they do not.— I think there 1^ 
nothing in the lepers that can afffci the 
honour ot his Lordship.— A qhfestlbrt is 
put to me, “ Is tlie Alarqnls an honest 
or a disiiunest man ?"* (this, I fWulf, 
was a fair way of statini’ tlie case*, and 
worthy of an Koglinh sen.ator)^ and the 
question being tiius put to roo, i am 
bound to say, that theio is in these 
Papers pot the shadow of au unputa- 
tiou which can atfect the honour of the 
noble MuKiuis.’ {Jf/^ar.) 

The hon. Member continued thus . 

* In what a painful siluation am I placed 
—I have long known you, Sfr, (address- 
ing the Chairman}, f am kno^ii tbhave 
the most cordial affection for yon.^l 
have been accustomed to bay hahUual 
deference to your opluion, but, uulbrtu- 
nately, 1 cannot do so on the prC^nt 
iiccjisioti. ’I’his must be an exception to 
my general prjictice, for I cannot agree 
to your amendment.* _ 

And why could not the hon. Member 
agree to the amendment y ttacause 
while it affects to clear bk Lordsbip^s 
character, it In fact impugitf Hi-it 
carries with it the dag^’ tond ti«e 
bowl, and destrovs thf| mau tjHihfu it 
purporis tp defbiid. J think ife 
disiugtuupq's xp4 ^val 
foqr acepiatppy iq 

IS professed fo be ah acquitral of tha 
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nahJ« Marquu fuom til oorapUiat. 
Tbit it the way too ia which the auea- 
tion w« by myhon. Fritad be- 

hiud nu?.(Mr.BiKon>i who atid, It 
ii troa Aat the attwndoaenl acqqitg 
Lord Haatinfi of corniptioq, but then 
It carriej »uch a itiiif in its tail that it 
almost wouttds him to death." Some 
of the Geotlemen, who immediately 
followed the Chairman, seemed to be 
so perfectly aware of the nature of the 
amendment, that every part of their 
speeches applied to it, to the total 
uefflect of the question which they had 
ha<i fourteeu days to consider of. Those 
(ientlemen, partictilarly my hon. and 
lesrted Friend (Mr. Poynder) , reviewed 
the whole conduct of the House, of 
Mr. Russell, and of Sir VV. Ruinbold, 
>uth the {greatest minuteness, but they 
failed to connect these particulars with 
the illustrious Marquis. My h^. and 
learned Friend must know, particu- 
larly as he says that he ia in the habit 
of wcishing; evidence, that unless he 
did thdt, he did nothing'. 1 will sup- 
pwe that all iny hou. Friend wished to 
l)(* hclievcd, U true — that the conduct 
of the House was as bad as could be — 
that the affidavit of facts was false — but 
wliathas all that to do with the Marquis 
of Hastinp^.^ My bon. and learned Friend 
will not be displeased with me, as he 
appeared to be with the gallant Geuerul 
(‘'iir J, Dovle), for alluding to his pro- 
fession, of which I consider him an 
ornament. 1 trust, likewise, that iny 
hou. Friend, who followed the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and who may 
well bold up his head as a merchant 
of the first character for honour (Mr. 

( arruthen), will not be offended with 
me, if I should endeavour to destroy 
the evidence on which he rests his 
uw ful verdict of gfuilty. (a) For do not let 


(a) It is rcidly quite humiliating to see 
thi-i iierpetual interlarding of personal 
lompliiueut on questions wliere such 
fiatu iies arc not only inelegant, but ah- 
“oUiiclv uibcliievous. It ought nut to 
he, and in the tnind.i of reflecting men 
It will not be, of the least iiniiortance to 
the question In dispute, wnether Mr. 
l^'uudcr be an ornainient to Afi profe.s- 
‘‘loiij or .Mr. Carruthers one of tiie first 
uf Am ; If these terms were applied to 
•'fr. Hrougham or Mr, Baring, they 
woald be more iu plac^; bnt they are 
^disolotely mischierous, because in an 
ittseniblyof swreflectittg persons, where, 
to a cliaiw q( corruption or tyranny, it 
w deemed ^ sqfllcieat answer to say, 
. Sqclj a one U ap hqtkWirable man, 
hcie flattcvrie.s delude the hcArera Into a 
Wllef that Mr. Poyftder and Mr, Car- 


U8 be deceived; this is a queitiooof 
guilty or not foUty, if tlM amend- 
ment passes, hei ia eyes 

of the world, ea iat ap. depends upon 
our opinioo. Such n deoiaion^ 
ever, will not chaage u^ aeniiments, 
for I ahall always eutertaln theopiiuoa 
of hia Lordship's ineocenae ; oul I 
shall deplore that an assembly whicJi.1 
have heard echo with hia praises, and 
iu which resolutious ham, been car- 
ried by acclamation imputing to him 
the most transcendent qualities* and 
expressing towards him the greAtast 
gratitude, should come to a vote di- 
rectly iu the face of their fermf^r. a^ta. 
It becomes those who intend tp vote 
for the ameoilweiit, to do so after they 
have made themselves fully. acquainted 
with the awful cousequeccas which 
must result from their verdict, for such 
1 cannot help feeling it to be. , 

My professional Friend, who spoke 
first on the questiou, argu^ ail through 
his speech upon the assumption that 
the House had been established sulelv 
fur the sake of his Lordship's 
Sir W. Rumbold. 1 then tuqk the li ' 
berty to call upon my learned Friend 
to mention dates, for this is a queiOiou 
iu which ocry thing depends ov dates, 
lie stated that the sanction was giveu 
to the House with the view of serving 
iiir W. Rumbold. I admit that if It 
had been given with that view, and 
that it could have operated injuriously 
to the Company’s interest, it would 
have iieen a highly censurable act on 
the part of the Marquis of Hllstiiiifs. 
His Lordship himself, in one df fils 
iniiiutes, savs, “ If I have shown fa- 
vour to Sir W. Rumbold, or any other 
persuu, in any dcpce to the prejudice 
of the Company's interests, in that 
degree 1 am corrupt." The House 
first applied for the sanction of Go- 
veruiueiit in F'ebruary 1814, for the 
purpose of e (tending their mercautiU 
concerns. i»ir C. Metcalfe has stated 
that this was all a pretence, but it u* 
happens that uptm ohtainiog the sanc- 
tion of CioveriuuuDt, the House intro- 
duced into India not less than 200,0001. 
worth of British manufactures. {Hem, 
hear.) When the House applied fof 
the sanction, no negotiafioii was pq 
foot for the admission of Vf. Hnm- 
buld into the partnership. Thg tjAltiC- 
tiiin of the Bengal GoverpiqepV 

ruther.s arc incapahU of pfactiahw guy 
deception ysv.\s on their m^er^t^nmngf ; 
and. (her^fote, such fuUomc <Vu4j^tdih< 
adulatlou shonld pc trektoa ivtjh' coH* 
tempt. 
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panted io 1814. J must not be told 
that the sanction was g-iven from mo- 
tives of partiality or favouritism, be- 
cause it was coiiHrmed by the Court of 
Directors, who, in their first despatch 
to India, after they were informed of 
it, >said, ** We sec no objection to it/’ 
It hapj>ened that 8t)me time after, a 
proposition was made to Mr. John 
Palmer to become a partner in the 
Flouse, which he declined, but susf- 
gested that Sir W. Rumbold mi^ht be 
made one of the Finn. Sir W. Rum- 
bold was spoken to on the subject, and 
he applied to hia Lordship for his jicr- 
missioii to become a partner, and sin- 
gular as it may seem, lor a whole year, 
up to the bepiinin^ of 1815, his Lord- 
ship continued to discouraife the pro- 
ject. Every answer of his Lordship 
was discouraging*. He first tells Sir 
William that nis Lady’s fortune must 
not be risked, and then he reminds him 
of the liability to pecuniary losses to 
which he would he subjected. How- 
ever, at the beginning of 1815, Sir W. 
Ruinhold having consulted on the sub- 

i ect with an old and valued friend of 
lis father, Mr. De Freis, of Madras, 
the result of that Gentleiniui’s advice 
was so favourable to the undertaking, 
that upon us being reported to Lord 
H istiiigs, be, at k'ligtli, consented to 
the wishes of Sir W. Rumbold. 1 con- 
tend, after this explaiuitioii, that all 
that part of the verdict which iny hon. 
and learneil Friend means to give, 
which is foumlcfl on the assumption, 
that ^ Lordship sanctioned the tsta- 
hlUkaient of the House for the sake of 
serving Ids friend, Sir W. Rumbold, 
must he uhandoued. 

The terms oV the letter in which the 
noble Marquis signified his consent 
that Sir W. RunihoM should hecouie a 
partner, have liceu made a mutter of 
the deepest inculpation ol the noble 
Marquis. The supporters of the amend, 
meiil all state, that tins letter is the 
key, or arch*Ktone »»f the noble Mar- 
quis’s improper conduct. I vmII take 
no advantage of the circumstance that 
this letter is a private letter, (/frar.) 

1 hiid in the letter much that redounds 
to the I'redit of the Mar(|uis «»f Hust- 
ings. It is precisely that kind ofletter 
which tt father would huve written to 
his son, on his coming of age, and eii- 
teriiig into business. It is almost word 
lor word such a letter us a father would 
write under such circumstances; and I 
protest, that when 1 rend the leter in 
the Papers, 1 exclaimed, “ here is a 
characteristic example of the frankness 
of the noble Marquis, and of his hiisu- 


phisticated mode of coadaetingbimsUf 
through life, whenever sweh traett if« 

to be found.'* (ffifat, AeMViV > Ffawdi 
the letter of his Lordship, wtiicl^ when 
We consider that it wias wHttln to so 
young a friend, doc« him great ho- 
nour : 

‘ .^Iv DEAR Sir William :--Thc ac- 
count you have given of the Hoikse of 
Palmer and Co., at Hvdcral>»d, h very 
favoumble, and certaiiiiy the de^lf jni. 
tify yotii* inclination fur goinff to that 
city, ill order to im<|)ect the W)ks. 1 
enclo.se you a letter to the Resident, 
couched in terms which wUl eiiaiire to 
you his attentions, and most earnest good 
odices. Tlic partners speculate that you 
being one of the Firm will interest me 
ill ihe welfare of the House, to a degree 
wliidi may be materially beiieflci^ Ui 
them; it !s a fair and honest calcula- 
tion.’ 0 

1 think that when the circumstances 
of tile case arc considered, nothing 
could be more natural, or more fair 
than this expression on the part of bis 
Lordship. {Hear.) The letter pro- 
ceeds til us : 

‘ The amount of advantage which the 
countenance of Governnient'may bestow 
must be uncertain, as I apprehend it 
would (low principally from tneonlnioii 
the Nativc.s w'oulil entertain of ilie re- 
spect likely to be paid by their own Go 
veinnicnt to an establishment known U> 
.stand well in the favour of the Supreme 
Authoiity here.’ 

Lcontend that it is unfair to infer, 
that tlie Marquis of Hastings had only 
Sir W. Rumbold in his eye, when he 
wrote this senUuice. The House had 
been known to stand well in the opi- 
nion of the Supreme (hivcrnmcnt for 
fifteen month>, before tlic negotiation 
eomiiieuccd for receiving Sir W . Ruin- 
hold into tlie partiiersiiip. The very 
eircuiiistance of the granting of the 
license was a pronf of the favourable 
dis|>ositiou of the Government towards 
them. But to proceed with the 
letter ; 

* Pcihap.s a moie distinct bene6t may 
art end the Firm fiom the cousequeat 
discouragement to eompetitiou with you, 
by any other British, partnership, to 
which a siinilaily professed sanction 
would not be granted.’ 

Here,” exclaim the opposers of 
the mottou, here is that Which in- 
creases the guilt of the Marquis of 
Hastings ten and twenty-fold.'* One 
of iny hon. Friends told us, that he 
had been engaged many a night iu 
porfng over these Papers. I am sura 
there was nobody who beard hliii» that 
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would uot rive biee credit for induUry; 
hr he ouwt beee been employed meny 
dryseed nigktein piekitg oat, as be 
hai doua* e%ery passage that could 
tcud to destroy the noble Marquis s 
fame, ahilst be cautiously abstained 
from noticing those parts which con- 
taiue<i auswers to the imputations cast 
upon that noble individual. (Hear, 
Afur.) What follows the passage which 
1 have just read ? 

« It is on the eround of the service to 
thf Sizam, at the request of our Resi- 
dent, that 1 have consented to let the 
eood wishes of tlie Oovernineut for the 
pri>^pcrity of this Firm be signified. No 
new establishment could have such a 

fb) There are no terms too harsh by 
which to characterize the disingenuous- 
iics'< of this garbling and .suppression of 
the materiaf parts of a aoiitcnce, and 
Mr. Jackson deserves praise for liaving 
cv()o^ed it. lint it will form some little 
drawback to the value of that praise to 
Mate, that Mr. Jackson liiinself did the 
xamc thing, and to an equal extent, in 
the Debate ou the question of the Induui 
l’n‘», on the 23d of July last. On turu- 
iijij: to the Oriental Herald, vol.3. p. 10.1, 
the reader will sec that iMr. Jackson was 
M riving to make it appear that Lord 
HiiMiugs was fi\endly to rc.strictious on 
the pre.-.s, and never intended it to enjoy 
tieodom. He quotes, in support of this 
(iliinidii, tlie following word.s from hi.s 
l.or(lship\ sjK'ech of July 1810: — “I 
icitard the freedom of pubueatiouas th% 
n.itural right of my fellow-subjects, to 
Ik' nariuwed only by special and urgeut 
a.s.Kigued.’' Aud Mr. Jackson, stop- 
piiii; sh(trt here, theu went on to .say : 

I'pijii tlie conviction of a special and 
iiritciit cause, Ids Lordship accompanied 
the removal of the ceusorsliin with cer- 
t.im regulations,” or restrictions. NoW 
the passage in which Mr. Jackson had 
M<ipned Khort with so much ingenuity, 
v'oiild, if read on to the end of the same 
'•ciiicnce ouly , have given quite a <liffereiit 
incauing; for after the words “special 
imd urgent cause a.s.sigiicd,” Lord ilas- 
•nies thus coutinue.s; — “The .seeing 
v(i <iir(ct necessity for these inndious 
"hackles, might have sufficed me to break 
ihcm/' &c. Here, then, was a distinct 
a(llui^«,ion that there was no necessity 
V hat ever for those very restrictions 
"Inch Mr. Jackson quoted this passage 
t*' prove Lord Hastings as imposing'. 
Oriental Herald, vol.J. p. 117.) It 

dithcult to say, whether the garbling of 
Y'rd Hastings's letter or his speech be 
'he luosi effectual j the cases are strictly 
P«inillel; but Mr. Jackson’s appeals to 
most miscldevous, as iuvolviug a 
luc Hion of cvep greatter impprUuce wan 
Orisiit. Herald, VqI, 5. 


Wbat were the services which the 
House of Palmer and €o. had rendered 
to tlie Nizam ? — They had instru- 

mental in bringing abput those events 
for which we have already thanked'the 
Marquis of Hastings’— the anmhilatioti 
of the Pindarree force, ainoantiu^ io^ 
I believe, 40,000 men, wbkh was 
carrying fire, and> sword, aud ' rafia, 
into the heart of a peaceful cotintiy; 
the destructiem of the Mahratta force, 
(of which It 'Was truly said, that if it 
were not destroyed, it must destroy 
us,)— these were the services whidh 
the House had reudered. (Hear.) Yf as 
there any olher British Firta which 
had contributetl, in like manner, to 
put down a hostile force which 'wan 
shaking the empire to its centre?- 1 
ask any man, Whether, if he be called 
U{)ou to return a verdict of guilty,' or 
not gudty, which is to destroy orse- 
cure tlie honour aud happiness of the 
Marquis of Hastings, ho could on the 
contemplation of that letter, declare 
the noble Lord guilty of corruptkm ? 

1 have before remarked on the extraor- 
dinary aptitude which my learned 
I'nciui exhibited, for seiziug on such 
passages iti the Papers as were calcu- 
lated to raise a prejudice against the 
Marquis of Hastiugs, and the House 
of Palmer aud Co. 

My huu. aud learned Friend founded 
many of hi.s ob.servatious on the states 
ments of Sir C. Metcalfe. It wis upon 
one of tlicse that he came to the con- 
clusion that the money io tbe Aurqng- 
abud transaction had been niisapp'ied 
in the person of Sir William Rumbo: L 
Sir C. Metcalfe states in one of lys de- 
spatches that he had strictly examined 
Chuiidoo Loll, as to whether Sir Wil- 
liam Ruiubold bad received any pre- 
sents from him. “ I admit,” says Sir 
C. Metcalfe, “ that the Minister deniea 
it, but Mr. George Rumbuld, his bro- 
ther, received something; ami accord- 
ing to my opinion, .Sir W. Rumbold 
was uot likely to go without bis share.* 
This kind of loose accusatkm waa 
adopted by my hoii. Friend, as one of 
the groimds upon which he founded 
his verdict of guilty. It is iuipoRsible 
to consider this part of Sir C. Met- 
calfe’s despatch, without being re~ 
niinded of the fable of the wolf and 
the lamb. A wolf having a mind 4o 
destroy a lamb, accused ium of hav- 
ing done him an injury at a particular 

that now between hinueif and bis op- 
ponents. He, therefore, ia the last mstb 
who should reprove others for partial and 
pcrvci*sc quotation, 
s 
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time. There wu one trifltnr metier 
of hiet in fevonr of the lemo, which 
wee* thet be did not happen to be bom 
. at the time mentioned by the wolf 
** May be fo," said the wolf ; ** well, 
then, it oiu&t have been your father.*’ 
Jk turned out, however, that the charge 
did not apply to the father either ; but 
. the wolf wae not to be put off in that 
wav ; fo, sayiuf^ that if it was not the 
fatMr, it must have been the grand- 
father, which was the same thing, he 
tore the poor lamb to pieces. (Hem-, 
amd laughter.) I must make another 
remark with respect to Sir C. Met- 
calfe. That Gentleman states, in one 
of his letters, that he has no doubt 
that Mr. Russell was a secret partner 
in the House. ** True,” he says, ** I 
have no evidence of the fact; 1 can't 
nt at any thing of that kind; but 1 
nave a secret conviction that he is a 
partner, and 1 believe it.” {Hear.) 

** And I believe it too,” says my hon. 
Friend. {Hear*) 1 hope my hon. 
Friend wUl not be angry with me for 
telling him that at this part of hit 
speech my attention flagged. I could 
no longer listen to any thing assuming 
the dignity of argument, which pro- 
posed to found a verdict of guilty upon 
such monstrous assumptions. {Hear.) 

I will now come to my Friend the 
Merchant, (Mr, Carruthers,) and if 1 
can show that he has been as much in 
error as niy learned Friend, 1 am sure 
be will shrink from giving a verdict of 
guyty. 1 shall quote some of my hon. 
Fund’s observations from The Times, 
'miich would not be likely to place ray 
hon. Friend’s arguments in tne worst 
light. 1 find, then, that my hon. Friend 
said 

* It must be recollected that the license 
was granted for the benefit of the Ni^ani, 
not for the benefit of Messrs. Palmer and 
Co.’ 

God bless mo 1 What becomes of all 
the vituperation which has gone forth, 
because, as It has bceu alleged, the 
license was graute<l uu account of Sir 
William Ruuibold } Here is one of 
the advocate.^ on the other side of the 
question, who declares that this was 
not the case. The report of uiy hon. 
Friend’s speech goes on thus ; — 

‘ Messrs. Stuart and Adam proposed 
that the money should be found by the 
Bengal Government, 'lliat appeared to 
him [Mr. Carruthers) a reattonable pro- 
position, but it was opposed by theAiar- 

uuis of Haitiugs. It was then r ^ 

tliRt the money should be i 


.•an. \u\i VItVUlU uO raisea by com- 

petition, under the gufurfUBc« of Go- 


vemmeat, tliers hti«g» fai UQi, 

confined to Uie House 
Co: 

If J can tuoceod in aatkfyiaie me 
bon. Friend that his — ^ 


erroneous, X am sure be is not ihs 
man to wish to found a vmliet of 
^ilty upon them, hfybon Frisud’i 
first statement is, that it maipropamd 
to take the money from the Treasury, 
and that his Lordship oppe^ ibst 
proposition. I admit that hs did do 
so ; — but wbv ? The Macoiiii said 
tliat it was illegal. What, tbim, did 
he do ? He called upon the AdvooUs- 
General for his opinion, as to whelhtr 
he was at libertv to relieve the neost- 
sities of the Nizam by lending hiv 
money from the Bengal Treasirr. 
The Advocate-General gave it as hu 
opinion that such a proceeding would 
be decidedly illegal. Now, 1 put It to 
my hon. Friend, and to my boo. tad 
learned Friends who preceded and 
followed him, whether, if Lord Hast- 
ings had lent moim from tha Trea- 
sury, in the teeth of this opinion, be 
would not have been assailed with such 
declamation as this : — What I after 
having asked the advice of the Ant 
law-officer, dues he act in oppoiHios 
to it.’ Nothing but rank corruptioo 
could have been at the bottom of such 
conduct.” {Hear, hear.) But, says 
hon. Friend, It was proposed that 
The money should ba raised at Cal* 
cutta, under the guarantee of Govern- 
ment ; and to that also L<wd HmsHa^ 
objected. 1 grant it ; and his Lordship 
acted rightly in doing so. It Is well 
known, that there is no circumstance 
at which the Court of Directors exw**- 
ed more displeasure than at the Bam* 
bay Government having bean betrayed 
into giving its ^arantee to a similar 
trausaciion. His Lordship very pro- 
perly said« that he could not agree W 
that proposal, without bteakiug the 
espress orders of those whom he wm 
bound to ob^. Still, however, this 
does not satisfy my boo. Priaud, who 
says he must make up his mind thst 
nothing but favouritism couW have 
induced the Marquis of HaitiDgi 
refuse to assist the Ntsam with a loan 
from the Treasury, op a guarantee or 
the Government. 1 do not misig t® 
contend that the Marquis of HasnUp 
is a faultless character. Whi9« 
ia it that has not aorpa apack in ^ 
character? Which ot oa cap dal* 
to ba coasidared a tpoUisa 
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} (<f) Tbtr« are pari* of hie 
turdibip’s e<Miduet> of iroidi I camet 
appfoTe : fvt iattaiice, bis attempt to 
build a Cbrifttiaa cathedral with mo- 
ney obtained from a Mahommedan 
Prince, f applaud the Court of Direc- 
tors for bavior put a stop to that pro< 
jec't. {d) Much as 1 admire my Friend 
Mr. Adam/f am williojc to admit that 
he did urron|r in appointing a situation 
iuthe stationei 7 office to the Scotch 
patsoo, (Dr. Bryce,) and that the 
Court of Directors did right in de- 

(c) When it serves his end, Mr. Jack- 
sou can admit the failings of human na- 
ture as well as any other man. Hut 
where was his hon. Friend, Mr. Smith, 
the Memlwr for Medhurst, than whom 
a more conscientious or honourable 
being did not exist on the whole earth,— 
was not even Aa ouite perfect ? Wlmre 
tk learned Mr. Poynder, U»e ornament 
of hw profession . and the hon. Mr. Car- 
ruthers, one of the highest characters of 
not they even free from 
staio! of every description .> 'DiU pcK>r 
hu^ nature, again, that is elevated to 
dmoity, or depressed to frail manhood, 
last It suits the purpose of the speaker 
of the moment, may well justify the cx- 
eiamation, “ How fearfully and how 
irouderfully wc are made ! ” 

to know 

«t>y . Mr. Jackson need not be .so seusi- 
hve, lj>r if he will reflect but for a mo- 
roen^ he must know that tlie very House 

2 *be Company 

^ whtcii he IS a member, were built by 
oioney obtiuned from Mohamiuedan and 
Hindoo Princes, ai»d peasants, too ; and 
build 

'vhich was a sum voluii- 
an^ofTered, but wrung from iheun- 
nam people against their will. From 
uenre ai*c Mr. Jackson’s own dividcud.s 
but from the 

El ^ Natives > ’Phe trade to 
and All concern ; 

ripriv^ ^be Company are 

territorial revenue, exacted 
E *be labourer’s brow. 
Htwii US *bat comes Into the 

and fioin 

cfi all the establishments of India are 


u ‘'^aiiTea j and the iiorem • 
thS?’ ^ built out of 
ctSihS??^* not, then, build a 
S oEll ^'^2 »anic source ? If it 
Seir^SS^ble to take from the Natives 

we fhottld abandon Itidia 
What would Mr. Jackson 
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privinj: tha RcrarcndGenUettaii of bis 
•ituatmn. (e) (Jfyar.) ** 

Mr. Adam, it appears to me, had, at 
ono time, with remreiice to the ques- 
tiw before the Court, delivered him- 
self up entirely to the influence of Sir 
C. Metcalfe’s representations; but he 
has made the ammde Aoaoroife. His 
strong mind has burst from the trom- 
tn^s to which it bad been subjected ; 
aniHu bis two last letters to the Court 
of Directors, be states that he has no 
longer time to read Sir C. Metcalfe’s 
despatches, and he hands them over 
to you in bundles. I believe that the 
first representations of Sir C. Metcalfe 
led Mr. Adam astray ; but he has at 
length shown his good taste in sending 
that Ccntlcman’s despatches over for 
the perusal of the Court of Directors. 
His last letter, 1 believe, incloses forty- 
two despatches, and the previous 
one thirty. This may be because he is 
busy just now with the Burmese war ; 
but 1 am rather inclined to think it is 
for the reason I have before stated. (/) 

I now come to my hon. Friend’s 
remarks, with respect to the affidavit. 

He admits that it is a true affidavit, 
but says that it exhibits a great deal of 
mental reserve and evasion, and thinks 
that if it had been drawn up as Sir C. 
Metcalfe suggested, it would have been 

(e) WImt ! is it po.ssiblc that Mr, 
Adam can have done wrong ? Wonderful 
amniHsioii ! Where is the indignation 
of Mr. Astell, Mr. Bebb, and all tlie 
host of his protectors, who knew his 
father to be an honourable man,— why 
do they sit silent, and hear the son 
calumniated in his absence ? M r. Jack- 
son, who thinks it wrong in Mr. Adam 
to make this appointment, and light in 
the Lhrectors to antinl it the moment 
they could, sees nothing unjust, how- 
ever, in having the individual wlm first 
virtue and the courage to ceosui e 
this wrong and recommend this right, 
consigned to i-oin for his pains ; nor, 
when that individual prays for mere iii- 
uuiry, as the first step to obtain redress, 
does Mr. Jackson even remain silimt, 
in the general cry to put him 
and ou claims to free discussions down 
together. 'J'bis is the consistency and 
muiality of an India House lawyer J 

• Adam, had he been really con- 

vinced of his error, as described, should 
”®'’^had the honesty to avow it. But 
Iw has done no such thing: uor has 
t^rc been the slightest indication of any 
abatement, in the rancour with which be 
^dinjimred mem- 
rs of the Hyderabad House, In any of 
his subsequent proceedings. 
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just the Still, however, it con- 

tains nothing but truisms : for, at the 
time it was swonj, Mr. Sotheby had 
left the Firm. The only fault which 
the Court of Directors found with it 
is, that it U extra-judicial. When I 
recollect that till the year 1793 the 
only bond between us and you was 
an extra-judicial oath, which it was 
considered perjury to transgress, we 
must not speak lightly of these kind of 
oaths. 1 now come to my learned 
Friend, (Mr. Freshlield,) who followed 
the hon. Merchant, and he will excuse 
me for omitting to notice more than 
one part of his speech. Among the 
many things which my hon. and 
learned Friend ohjecteil to in the noble 
JLord's conduct was, the fact of his 
having received a complaint from 
C'huiuloo l>oll, respecting the oppres- 
sions which the Prince, his master, 
thought he sufi’ered. My hon. and 
learned Friend thinks it was extremely 
indecorous in his Lordship to cominu- 
nicate with Chundoo Loll. What! is it 
to be considered an indecorous act that 
the Mar(|uisut Hastings should receive 
a complaint from an injui^cd and suf- 
fering Prince, by any other channel 
than through the hands of the person 
charged with the oppression ? If I 
were a Member of Parliament, three 
mouths should not pass before 1 ob- 
tained a declaration of the House of 
Commons, as to whether Princes, 
called iiidopeiulent, were to be op- 
presseil, goaded, and trampled on, 
and linally prevented from conveying 
their complaints to the ear of the Go- 
vernor-(Jeneral. (/if) I'he noble Mar- 
ouis, though he might not approve of 
the mode which the Ni/ani selected, of 
communicating with him, comforted 
him with the assurance that his ease 
should undergo a fair coiisideraiion. 

The conduct of Sir C. Metcalfe, in 


Yet Mr. Jackson, with all his clii 
vail oils professions, has been tor twenty 
yeais a inenilKTof the liuiiaCourt ; and, 
at the bust hour, persists in denying 
to these miscalled iii<lependcnt Indian 
Princes, and to all other persons under 
the Company's rule, the only etTcctual 
engine by which complaints of any kind 
can he made known with a hope of ob- 
taining redress. I^iCt the people of India 
haicatVcc press, and their grievances 
will need neither Councils, Boards, nor 
Parliaments, to make them known. If 
they are unfounded, they can always be 
shown to be so ; if they are just, they 
will be able to bear scrutiny, and force 
theiiisehvs on the atteiitiou of those who 
can best i'cdiv»9 them. 


employing very youthful persoog in 
important situations, . was, 1 thi&li 
very hlameable. The Marquis of Hast- 
ings thus alludes to the subject, in one 
of his minutes, to be found in page 


‘ I am thoroughly inclined to concur 
in the character given by Mr. Metcalfe 
to Mr. Wells, for talents and disposition • 
yet that Gentleman . when he was raised 
to so proud an exaltation, had not been 
a year and a half out of college.' 

This young gentleman and two or 
three other boys to^ik it into their beads 
to entirely set aside the laws of the 
country, and the most solemn con- 
tracts entered into between the Sove- 
reign and his people. His Lordship 
goes on to say ; — 

‘ Let us ask ourselves, what would 
he expected were youths so little expe- 
rienced in the world to be empower^ 
in England to superintend a country? 
WonUi not intoxication from such early 
pre-eminence and revolting supercilious- 
ness and irritating mis-application of 
authority be anticipated .> How much 
greater was the prouability of such con- 
seij lienees, when those persons were 
jdaced over a population which lliey 
viewed as of inferior race, with the 
habits of which they were inconversant, 
and which they would not estimate as 
entitled to the mildness and patience 
requisite towards Englishmen ! (h) 'flie 
two, however, to whom I have alluded, 
though not of an age which would have 
allovved such a tnist being confided to 
them in our own territories, had to look 
forward towards judicial and revenue 
appointments in the honourable Com- 
pany's sen ice, wheu their years .sliouM 
he more matured, and may be thought 
to have formed their minds" in some 
degree, as well as to have sought acquire- 
ments with regard to that proapwt. 
This supposition, light as it would pe to 
rest upon, could not have place in a 
Cornet of his Majesty's 'ITiirteenth Light 
Dragoons liitnistcd with a similtvr charge. 
It is not to be wondered at that he should 
liave taken upon himself to annul the 


(A) Yet tliis is strictly true of nearly 
tlie whole of the junior hrancheaof the 
Civil Service in India. There 
district ill which there are uot yeuag 
men lus Judges, Registers, Collectors. 
Assistants, &c., wlioare neither qiiah^ 
by£^e, infoi Illation, nor steaduiMfl 
habits to perform adequately the dtfnes 
as>igned to them. 'Fhis erroi*, pep'ade* 
the whole sy'sU'iuof Itidlab Oot’emtrt^nt, 
and must continue till the mimbef 'm 
Englishinen he increaaedj'andColomfii- 
tiou, to which Mr. Jacl^aon is a dcolded 
enemy, introduced amdug them. 
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vciirs’ settlement, jnst made by the 

u^eHii person with the cultivators 
„f the district substituting a settlement 
ofhi!< own.' 

This Nestor, this wise and import- 
ant personage, this Cornet of Dra- 
roons. took upon himself to supersede 
Ssolcmn act of state, negotiated by 
the Minister, the Mr. Pitt of the Nizam. 

Is this proper usage for an indepeudent 
alh? (f/ear, hear.) If such conduct 
be ailowed to pass unreprehended, our 
allv of Sind and other states may 
iH^into think that our alliance had 
iKJtter be dispensed with, (i) No sooner 
tlicl Sir C. Metcalfe arrive at the 
Residency than he broke through the 
in.lructions which were lying on his 
desk, and v\hich had been drawn up by 
himself for the guidance of his prede- 
cessor, broke into private domains, 
traverhed the whole country, annulling 
—he and his hoys— the existing laws, 
and substituting laws of his own. Is it 
surprising that the Minister of a 
country which was thus treated should 
complain? He did complaiu, but that 
act was fatal to him. 1 tliink it Is impos- 
sible to read the character which SirC. 
Metcalfe gave to Chundoo Loll before 
that complaint, and that which he gave 
of bini after, without being of opinion 
that tile latter was only the result of 
tlic wounded and lacerated spirit of a 
man who had aspired to sovereign 
power, but whose ambitious projects 
bad been foiled by the complaint of the 
Minister, (/fear, hear.) I will now 
come to the consideration of the 
four accusatory despatches which we 
are called upon to approve. Gentle- 
men who can venture to say, as men 
of lionour, tliat tliey have perused 
thosie despatches attentively, as well as 
his Lordship’s answers to them, and 
liH^e made themselves perfect masters 
of ilieir contents, and still arc of 
opinion th.^t the latter do not refute all 
the ih.irges advanced in the former, are 
ju^ti^^^•d in returning what my honour- 
aide friend has been pleased to call a 
lerdict of guilty. To those who would 
be willing to circulate these accusatory 
dexjiatches through the Indian Empire 
and the world, without having perused 
and maturely considered the noble 
Marquis’s answers to them, I will say, 
the emphatic language of an honour- 
able and eloquent Member of this 
L*>urt, (Mr. Rosaell,) “Let them go 
home and sleep if they can ; I could not 
noder suc h circumstances." {Hear, 

abundant reason for 
thinking tnis already. 


hear.) I only wish the Court to treat 
the Marquis of Hastings with the same 
justice as we would treat one of onr 
meanest dependants. It is, 1 think, im- 
possible that this Court will consent, by 
the adoption of the amendment, to circu- 
late a series of accusations relative to 
transactions which occurred six, eight, 
and ten years ago, and which were all 
known to the Court of Directors, and 
had occupied much of their attention 
before they, as well as ourselves, by a 
solemn act expressed our thanks to the 
noble Marquis for his conduct during 
his administration. Witli respect to 
the last transaction alluded to in the 
despatches, namely, the sixty-lac loan, 

I am of opinion that it is not very 
material whether it was a usurious 
transaction or not, in the usual accep- 
tation of that word in this country, 
unless*it can be shown tliat the Mar- 
quis of Hastings was aware of it. But 
great difference of opinion prevails as 
to the amount of interest which the 
House obtained on the loan. Sir C. 
Metcalfe thinks that the interest was 
;k'l per cent. The advoc^ates for the 
House however allege, that the amount 
of interest, including the bonus was 
only 20i per cent. ; and the Court of 
Directors agree with u? on that point, 
for they state in these very despatches 
that the interest was 20^ per cent, 
(Hear.) Will any man lay his hand 
on ins heart and say, that 20^ per cent, 
was an exorbitant rate of interest at 
Hyderabad, when it appears that uj>to 
the period of the Nizam’s connexion 
with the House of Palmer and Co., he 
had been paying as much as 40, and 
even 00 per cent, (//cnr.) The first 
despatch which we arc called upon to 
approve, is dated the 24th of INfay 
1820, in reply to a letter from Lord 
Hastings, of the 3d of January 1817. 
The Court of Directors say : 

‘ in paragraphs 284 to 287 of your letter 
from thi.s dated the 3d of 

January 1817, yon ba\^, drawn our at- 
tention to an application from Messrs. 
Win. Palmer and Co., British merclianls 
at Hyderabad, and to tlie proceedings on 
your part, to which it gave ri.se.* 

1 beg leave to reeal to the rccol lec- 
tion of the Court what those proceed- 
ings were. The noble Marquis con- 
sulted with the Advocate-General as 
to the legality of granting the license, 
and that law officer declared that it 
would be perfectly legal. As for the 
use that was maue of the license, I 
need only refer to the assistance which 
the House lent to the Mahratta and 
Pipdarree wars, for the conducting of 
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which we ow* the ooble Marquis our 
eternal |^titude» and for whicb we 
have already thanked that glorious 
roan. {Htar.) The despatch then goes 
on to state the disapprobation of the 
Court of Directors at the granting of 
the license. The despatch then pro- 
ceeds : — 

* We have to observe, in the first 
place, that the power which you have 
thus thoni^ht fit to exercise, could not 
have been granted bv the legislature, in 
contemplation of sucii an use as you have 
made of it. After the ex|>erience wliich 
we have had, both in Oude and in the 
Carnatic, of the dreiulful abuses which 
resulted from tlie pcciiulaiy dealings of 
Uritish subjects wUh Native Princes, 
and the jealousy manifested by the legis- 
lature of all such transactions, wc can by 
no means appiove of the indulgence 
which you hau’ extended to Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. ; aiid wc positively di- 
rect that the instrument by which that 
indulgence was conveyed, maybe imme- 
diately, upon the receipt of this despatch, 
revoked and cancelled, and that the coun- 
tenance of our Government may be 
strictly confined to those objects of a 
commercial nature, which they professed 
originally to have in view. You will 
understand this order as pereniptoiy ; 
and the execution of it must not ne (le- 
luyed for the purpose of a reference to 
us, or on any ground whatever. We 
think it necessary to add, that if any dis- 
cussion shall at any time ai ise between 
the Nizam’s (Joveniment and the House 
of Messi s. I’alnier and Co. respecting any 
pecunlarv transactions which may have 
taken place between them, you are 
hereby fiositively prohibited from inter- 
IMising, in any vvay whatever, the name, 
authority, influence, or good offices, of 
any sort, of the British Government, for 
the furtherance of any demand which 
tliese (Jentlemeii may bring furwanl. 
Since the preceding paragraphs were 
written, it has oeen Miggested to us that 
Mr. Palmer, whose name Is first in the 
firm of the House, to which you have 
given the permission in ouestion, is a 
native of India ; but that there are other 
partners, who are Kni-opeaus. We de- 
sire to be iiiformtHl of the names of all 
the p.irtnerB of the House to which your 
license has bt'eii granted ; and we diiect, 
that if, on any future occasion, you 
should find It necessary to grant a li- 
ccii.se to lend money, not only the sum 
lent, but the names of all the {>eisous to 
vvhom the license extends, maybe dis- 
tincllv specified in the license, and a copy 
ot ever) such license, with a statement 
of vtuu reasons for granting it, be trau.s- 
initted to us by tlic earliest opportunity.’ 

Sir, this letter, to a man of conse- 
oueiiee and stathm, is, no doubt, a let- 


ter of ftroag ftomthi MiriiaL If 
he iball ihow Im >Ua rnimntUZi 
maintain be doee 
proach is undeserved ? 
any reasonable being eonteiidi if 
the case be as I put it, wb trb eiitifl«4 
to circulate this reproach, tbU cenitn^ 
through the world, and yet uot ciita! 
late the letter which contradicU and 
explains it at the same time? Js 
a course fair— -I would ask*< is It eom- 
monly decent — is it not so glaringly 
unjust as to be even ridicidoiu? Sir 
1 shall put it to the Court, by way <i 
amendment, that the charge ag^^ 
the noble Marquis, and the answer to 
It, shall go hand in hand together. 1 
ask. Will this Court so act — would it so 
treat the cause of the very humUest of 
mankind — as to send forth his indict- 
ment at large to all the world, without 
conveying, upon the very same docu- 
ment, his defence against that indict- 
inent, and the record of bis acquit- 
tal (A) Now, the letter, which con- 
veys the censure of the CojnpSny upon 
the noble Marquis’s conduct, is dated 
in the month of May 1820. In the 
month of November following, he an- 
swers that letter at length} and meets 
distinctly every accusation containeii 
in it. This answer of the Marquis of 
Hastings is dated on the 16th Novem- 
ber 1820; it will be found in page 35 
of the printed Report, and I will read 
some parts of it to you and to the Court : 
for it is my duty most especially to call 
all your attentions to its effect 


‘ In .sanctioning ’ — [these are the words 
of my Lord Ha.<tiiig8 himself, in his an- 
swer to your letter of reproach— Politi- 
cal Letter from Bengal, dated 16th Uw, 
1820] — ‘ In sanctioning certain negotia- 
tions of the House ol William Palmer and 
Co. with the Minister of the Nizam, the 
Governor-General in Council conceived 
liiinself to be acting consonantly to the 
purview of the 28th clause in the statute 
,17 Geo. 3. cap. 142. As that enactment 
leaves, not only to the Gov'crnor-Oenc- 
ral, but to any other Governor in Conn- 
cil, the amplest discretion, it was in- 
ferred, that the Legislature intended the 
power to be exeicised according to con- 
.^•ide rations of public expedience, and die 
Governor-General in Council most re- 
spectfully submits, that lie is uoapiirised 


(k) Yet this is what Mr. Jackson, and 
every ol her opponent of the eatablishmonl 
of a Free Press in India, lend ihemselitu 
to the support of, every day of their hres: 
and as long as their opposition to the 
frt*edom of discuss ton ih India 
tinues, so long wlU this re|«tdtch be 
their portion. 
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any rtMtrictioJJ which conatf ea the em- 

^Mh the LeghOatire provwlon givea to 
the lioverttor-Geueral, orGover^ lu 
CoBucil, a cottcurrcftt power with* that 
sfcdjrud to the hou. Court, for liceusiug 
BriUsh Subjects to have j^uuiary trans- 
jiciioiw with the Native Triuces, imply- 
iiie thereby that the authorization might 
IkT indcpeudently signified, the Gover- 
iior-Geueral is unquestionably liable to 
(he luaviest consequences of the hou. 
Court’s displeasure, should he grant the 
action iiicousiderately, or with the iu- 
ifut of benefiting individuals, or in a 
iDaiJiier operating to the injury of the 
Prince concerned ; nay, even should them 
be dwadvautageous results, arguing im- 
pro wience in the measure, however lio- 
net its purpose, the Governor-General 
.^ds wiihlu the widest and most ac- 
knowledged responsibility to the hou. 
Court.’ 

Now, have we made up our minds, 
vCith this paper iu print before us, to 
(irtulatc the accusation against Lord 
Hastings through the world, and not 
ht It go accompanied by his frank, his 
caudul, explanation ? Admitting the 
wHMA which you have cast upon him — 
the iiiakingout a case of expediency — 
:i fact, of which, by the favour of the 
I uurt, ho alone could be the coinpe- 
tent judge— he proceeds to show, past 
ilNpute, not only that expediency, but 
the hca\iest exigency called for the 
arrangomcMit in question, which was 
I'lUorcil into entirely with a view to up- 
hold aini preserve taose Native Powers 
generally witli which the BritishGovern- 
ment was in amity : 

‘ Rcfoniiig to this principle, and cn- 
doavouriiig to show to the hon. Court 
the motives and effects of the several 
[•rrmissions given to the House of Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co., it will be expe- 
dient, not only to state the circumstances 
to which the letter from the hou. Court 
■ulndPH, but to bring into view the more 
recent transactions of the House with the 
M/ain‘s Minister, and sanctioned by this 
Govern ment. 'llie connexion is so im- 
late, that the considerations cannot 
w du'^juined.' 

He uow comes to the circumstances 
Its **‘*^'*ved the granting of this U- 

‘ At an early period, the Govemor- 
Geoer^ had been forcibly struck with 
me oiijectiouable uatu'-c ot the sway ex- 
< f < I Government over the stale 
u uiulc. He personally wdtucssed, that 
was held iu undisguised 
the British Resident, while 

^ latter could give no inquilse to the 


interior administration of the country 
capable of counterbalancing the para- 
lyzing influence of minute and desultory 
iuterterencea which destroyed all eftt- 
ciency iu the native functionaries. The 
disorder, and consequeut distress of the 
country, appeared to the Governor- Ge- 
neral not imputable to the misrule of the 
Nabob Vizier, in any degree equal to 
that in which they were chargeable to 
froward Interruptions exercise in the 
name of the British Government. It 
was thought by the Governor-General, 
that, by allowing freedom of action to 
the legitimate power of the State, and 
only by Council directing it justly, our 
ally might be taught to manage his 
territories with benefit to his neople, 
and with an exoneration of the British 
Government from the odium which at* 
tached to it, as the source of the exist- 
ing evils. The Council, on an exposition 
of thi‘se sentiments, concurred with the 
Govern^-General. Correspondent in- 
structicHis were furnished to a new Resi- 
dent, and the unproved condition of 
Oude justified the exjieriment. The 
effects of a system, similar to that which 
had been correcteu in Oude, were repre- 
sented to the Governor-General as bi'ing 
.still more lamentable in the Nizam’s do- 
tniiiioiis. Hie i*emedy was there more 
difficult than in Oude, from the unto- 
wardne.*<s of the Ni/am’s personal dispo- 
.sition, yet it was resolvtKl to make the 
trial, whether judicious or not. It was 
the con.Hcleutions aim of the Governor- 
General in Council, to uphold and pi*c* 
sciTC entire those Native States which 
were connected with tlie British Govern- 
ment by pledges of amity. An imminent 
danger of disorganization threatened the 
Nizam's Goveriimcut, from theinutinou.s 
spirit of the troops, through grievous ar- 
lears of pay, andtniwigh the insubordi- 
iiancy of the feudatotr Chiefs, each of 
whom jiractiseii dreadnil exiictions over 
the Nizam’s subjects. Anxiety to cure 
those evils led to the following mea- 
sures.* 

If this be not a case of expediency 
sufficient to justify the exercise of any 
powers which a Governor might pos- 
sess, 1 am at a loss to understand un- 
der what circumstances such an expe- 
diency would be taken to exist. But I 
go on 

* On 'the first establishment of tlie 
House of William I’almer and Co. at 
Hyderabad, the nature and extent of 
their dealings do not seem to be exactly 
defined. It was not until they applied 
for a sanction in 1816, that their past 
transactions apjujar to have been exa- 
mined. The scrutiny vvas very favoura- 
ble for fhem, exhibiting, indeed, parti- 
culara wbkdi strongly enforced the pre- 
sumption that the distreHses of the Ni- 
zam's Ooveminent would have come to a 
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criiiis, had it not been for the assistance 
Tcnderfsd by the House of William Pal- 
mer. hiw Co. A conviction of this fact 
^auacd the grant of the sanction for 
which the House applied ; and it at the 
Hiime lime led to the employ nieut of that 
instrument more clfectually. 

* lu 1816, and the beginning of the .suc- 
ceeding year, the probability of serious 
contest with the Alahrattas became visi- 
ble. 'I’here was an obvious inode of ren- 
dering the Nizam more elKcieut to our 
aid, by prevailing upon him to have a 
portion of his soldiery, both caialry and 
infantry, discijdined after the manlier of 
onr tnjOMg, which was practicable only 
by allotting a proj)orti(>ii of European 
otfleers to them. This condition would 
make the troons essentially ours, though 
paid by the Nizam. ^ His Highness’ as- 
sent wjis gained hy his being made to see 
liow he wonld be enabled hy siieh a force 
to subdue his refnictury Zeiuiiit^rs, au 
object hi which he had hitheixB failed, 
either through the collusion of the 
Chiefs sent against them, <»r the incoin- 
petcucy of that anned rabble to any 
doty j and, it may be stated here, that in 
this prospect the Nizam was not de- 
ceived } tne urincipal rebellious feudato- 
ries having been brought Into complete 
subjection by those well organized 
corps. He had the further advantage 
Irom them of becoming entitled to enor- 
inou.i gains (emancipation from chout, 
and acG^uisition of territoiy) through the 
issue ot the war, in which those troops 
actually served in the divisions from the 
Doecati. 'I'lic submission of the men to 
a requisite strictness of di.scipliiie, was 
alone to be obtained by securing (o them 
the accurate discharge of their montldy 
pay. Tins was provided for by the Mi- 
nister, l»y an an*angcment with tlie 
House 01 William Ealiner and Co., on 
t(U*ms of unprecedented moderation 
(these words are important) for tliat 
part of India, with the sanction of tliis 
Coveniment. it is here not inapposite 
to rem<vrk, that misapprehensions iiiav 
be eutertained if all the parts of such a 
subiect be not examiiud. Reference 
having been made to the Accountant- 
Genera], for his opinion as to tlie conve- 
nience or Inconrcnieuce of the arrange- 
ment in a pecuniary jwlnt of view, for 
tlie Nizam, he answere<l, that he could 
not see a necessity for it, as the assigned 
disU’icts had always yielded the esti- 
mated revnune; overlooking that the 
pay of tl»e troops was to be advanced 
monthly, and that the produce of the 
districts assigned for the re)>ayment of 
Uiosu adviuioes was rect'ived only at the 
close of the )ear, 

‘ 'riie disordcra of tlw Nizam’s domi- 
niwis lay Um» tleep to be aired by a par- 
tial remedy j they uieuaced the total 
subversion of the state, This Goveni- 


ment, sensible how dhcredUahl# - 

pledged, as we toi ,/itMnruS 

throne of our aUy, pi^e, sttJZ^ 
peated remonstrances to the 
We represented the despair and mSSj 
to which the greatest pait^bf thd poS 
tion in the Nizam’s dorolnTons 
duced througli the Incessant exaction* 
and violence practised by tfu* lawiM, 
troops of different chieftains r and S 
insisted on his adopting some plan for 
.suppressing those dreadful abuses. 'n,e 
Minister, Rajah Chuiidoo Loll, re- 
quired from us the promise of our sup- 
port in the undertaking: and, having ob- 
tained it, subsequently brought forward 
his detail of the means by which he 
hoped to achieve the end. Vour hon 
Court will perceive that there was but one 
opinion in Council as to the exigency of 
the ea.se. The imminence of escestihe 
cmbaira.<>smentA, aud the necessity io 
precluding them, if possible, were ad- 
mitted by all ; nor was there a doubt an 
to the expedient of the Minister’s 
aims ; the only difference arose respect- 
ing the mode by which he meapt to fur- 
nish himself with supplies for accom- 
plishing his purpose.” 


Omitting the detail of these discus- 
.sions, the (iovenior now corner to the 
effect of tlie trausactions with the 
House of Palmer and Co. ; 


* vSuffice it to say, that the question 
never was the inadmlssibilitv of the ar- 
rangement with Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co,, and the facing preferably the 
bursting of tlie .storm ; hut the possibi- 
lity of obtaining the loan ou cl»eaj)er 
terms el.vewhere ; a hope which .seeinul 
to the (lOvernor-Geiieral quite nugatory, 
and dangerously delusive. What the re- 
.sult of the measure .sanctioned has been 
will appear from the letter of the Resi- 
dent, uateil on tlie l^t of September 
1820. 'Ihe reducing the exiienses of the 
public establishments, at one stroke, by 
twcuty-five lacks aunuallY, Is no incou- 
sideraJjle advant^e; yet it beam no com- 
parisoa with the beneftt secured to the 
state by the discharge of those trooiis, 
who were the scourge of the cpuutrj, 
and who could not be di.sbau(led till 
their nn’ears were paid. This too has 
been followed by the remoral of ail the 
chiefs of the disii lets, through who^e 
connivance the systematic plunder wa** 
exercised, so that the general population 
of the territory has profitctl signally by 
the reform.’ 


Now, shall 1 be told that here is not 
a full reply to every point which the 
most mistaken zeal for inquiry could 
urge } Will it be said now, that there 
is not a case of eapediepey-r-of great 
advantage — and equal advantage 
fully proved ? Will you ask, after this, 
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,hat b«c»m* of the firaito of these 
^ ?-^what was gained by the grant 
palmer and Co. of this hcense,— 
after you hear what was achieved by 
it in the affairs of the kingdom of 
Hyderabad > I ask you, whe ther, upon 
ll, IS showing, you can coiidcmu Lord 
Hastings for what he did . And again 

I tell 3’oii, if you tlo condemn him — be 
honest, and send his answer to your 
reproof into the world by the side of it. 
— (//ear, hear, hear.) 

The next letter, Sir, which the Court 
is called on to approve and circulate, is 
the letter of the 28th of November 
1821 ; full, I admit, of such heavy 
charg'es as would have sunk, niy cause, 

II 1 had not, luckily, to save me from 
despair, found an answer to them. 1 
do find an answer to them recorded ; 

. and an answer admitted by the highest 
anihoiities known to our constitution. 
And, in noticing that letter of the 28th 
of November, and the reply to it, I 
shall the more particularly advert to 
one among a series of accusations, be- 
caO'C the noble Marquis has distiii- 
guidicd it, as felt more personally by 
him than any of the rest. 1 must read 
to the Court what the Marquis of 
Hastings says, the moment he finds his 
personal honour and integrity called in 
fliifstion. He abandons the argument, 
then, of right or wrong; he talks no 
more as to whether what he did has 
turned out beneficially or otherwise; 
he savs — 


“ 1 waiic the con.sidcratioii of what I 
ha\ V done ; I have now to look only to 
what 1 meant. Cpon every point of 
judgment^ I allow mt self us’ fallible as 
any man in the world ; but, when you 
tax ni) honour and my principle, you 
shall excuse me then, it I speak strongly 
ill iiiy reply.” — [Jtear, hear, hear.) 

The attack upon the Marquis of 
Hastings runs thus — it appears in 
page 78 of the printed book, para- 
graph r>;i— Political Letter to Bengal^ 
2!<th November 1821 . 


* We have looked with anxiety for 
*!ome attempt justify or to jiallialc— 

I fchall have a word to say upon the 
style of this letter presently ; but, for 
the moment, I proceed witn it : 

‘ We have looked with anxiety for 
•^ine attempt to justify, or to palliate, a 
nroceeding whicli, so far as our recol- 
lection serves, is without a parallel on 
the recoi-ds of our Indian Govcrunieiits ; 
hnt in your letter it is reported a.s if it 
''^re a drenmsumee newing no com- 
yoeut, and it Is only tlirongh the follow- 
passage in the minute of the Gover- 


nor-General, recorded on your consnlta- 
tions of the Ist January 1820, that we 
have been able to acouire a knowledge 
of the motives of this novel and most 
irregular procedure. “ When Sir Wil- 
liam Rumbold was called before the 
Council, he explained that the suppli- 
cation of tJie House, of Governiueiit ais- 
pensiiig with the delivery of a *copy of 
the accounts, had this sole motive : the 
accounts, once put on the proceedings 
of Council, must be transmitted home ; 
so that the transactions of the House 
would be subjected, in London, to the 
inspection of persons liable to fonii all 
kind.s of false deductions, from total 
ignorance of the habits of the country, 
and of every concomitant particular. At 
the same time, he offered to explain 
every part of the tramsartions verbally, 
oil oath, to the Council. He further 
proiK)sed to wait ujion Mr. Stuart at his 
own hou}^, and there submit the ac- 
couifts to h's examination. The validity 
of the oWeetion to producing the ac- 
counts in Council struck me immediately, 
and I believe was similarly felt by two 
other inemlH‘rs.”— This apology is meant 
to apply exclusively to the suppression of 
the accounks, and not to the suppression 
of Sir William Ilunibold‘s explanations, 
for which no apology is made ; although, 
it admitted in one c.tse, we do not see 
how it can be rejected in any supposable 
ease. It i.s the laiiijuage, not of arespon- 
sihle, hut of an irresponsible Govern- 
ment. It is not an exercise of the license 
of acting without instructions, and rc- 
portingjhe pioceedings for the informa- 
tion and sanction of the Authorities at 
home; it is the assertion, by your (io- 
veniiiient, of a power to act, without the 
oldigation to coininiinirate to any supe- 
lior authority the means of judging of 
your acts; and, consequently, , the as- 
sertion of a power to elude ail cheek and 
control. It is not an a.<<sumption of a 
discretionary power, on the part of the 
local Goveriiiiient, to sus|)end the cxe- 
eutioii of instructions from home ; it 
amounts to the a.>suinption of a power 
to do what you please, and to coininiini- 
cate to iw just so mueii of what you have 
done as you may see fit. And on what 
ground noes thi.s assumption rest — tliut 
we arc not qualified to draw right coii- 
chtsioiis from the information which in 
laid before us ; but. tl»at, from Ignorance 
of all we ought to know, it is not only 
uuuecessary but unsafe to put us in pos- 
session of the materials of knowle«lge. 
We should be unworthy of the station 
we hold, if we did not strongly condemn 
such proceedings, defended by such alle- 
gations.’ 

Now Sir, I desire no more justice 
for Lord Hastings at this bar, than 1 
would desire for the commonest clerk 
in your establishment j but you must 
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nmemktfppkf* httwetn tucb % »obU- 
mMi M MIM UMliAf « and a cummon 
clcfk^ tWf ihotUd M some dUTereoce, 
nol Mb tlia imnc done, but in the man- 
ner of Ft ; Lord Hastinj^^ the 
uiaa to whom you write in these terms, 
is the man io whom your own honour 
is bound up. If you degrade him, 
your GoVemor, iu the eye of the Na- 
tive Princes, or in the opinion of your 
own servants, 1 tell you, that you in- 
jure and degrade yourseives. Sir, I 
say, let the Company beware how it 
weaJkeus its own authority and in- 
fluence, by treating those individuals 
lightly, who are the peculiar and 
chosen depositaries of that authority 
and influence ; and I say no more tlian 
has been already said iu a higher 
quarter than this, when 1 tell you, 
that unless your clerks will curb their 
pens — (Afar, Afar, Afar ) — unless they 
will alter the jphraseology which they 
liave been iu the habit of using for the 
last thirty years, — men of high charai - 
ter and rank will not couseut to ac- 
cept, of offlee under you. Sir, 1 need 
not remind you of one despatch in par- 
ttculary~-a despatch from this Court 
to Lord Cornwallis, which was correct- 
ed iu terms so rude and uuflttiug, that 
the authorities of Governiuent refused 
to forward it. (Hear, /tear,) That 
despatch, iu fact, never went out at 
nit ; and it is still known hy the name 
of ** the intended despatch.” To re- 
turn to the letter which I have quoted, 
aud the charges coutaiued it : bir, the 
Court would do well iu condeinuiiig 
such conduct as is here imputed, if it 
really existed in the way which is ap- 
I>rehend^d ; but what can those (ieii- 
tlemon say to us, who, after the full 
explanation of this conduct by Lonl 
Hastings, still call upon us to approve 
the charge, and not to notice the an- 
swer g^veu ? 1 ask, why is it that we 
are to pass over an explanation so 
complete and satisfactory, that it even 
satisfletl the mind of the honourable 
)ierson, who, acting as Deputy Chair- 
mau, had given his sanctiou U> the 
tlritpauar (die accusation) ; and who, 
in all the candour of his euHghtenetl 
mind, anxious to do justice to every 
creature whoso interests are intrusted 
to his care, has actually published 
upon the subject, In his joint capacity 
or Proprietor and Director, one of the 
most able ufflcial dotunicnts, which, 
iu the course of my experience, it has 
ever fallen to my lot to uotice ? Sir, 
iny knowledge in matters of this de- 
scripiiuu may be inferior to that of 
some Gentlemen whom 1 see about me ; 


the £aU India Hou^e, 

hMi, for mytelL 1 bava m 
in docliuring, tbat tbe PDp^ 4|]Md 
by Messrs. Pattisop, Md Da* 

niel, is one of tba strongest offieial pa. 
pers that, in my practicr, 1 ever read, 

I now come to the reply of the Mi^ 
quis of Hastings to your letter 
dated 20th Oct. 1822, containing the 
defence upon which tW document Is 
founded. To the Honourable, the 
('hairman of the East India Company, 
&c. &c.” — This is in page 107 of the 
printed Papers : 

‘ "^rhe letter from tlie honourable Court, 
dated the 28th November 1821, is a 
body of sucli^serioiis charge.s against me, 
that, in justice to myself, I must enter 
tonnally upon an explanation of circum- 
stances which have been strongly mis- 
coinpiehended. Where the animadver- 
sions are only impeachments of my judg- 
ment, 1 feel it incumbent on me to bow 
to the censure with entire submission ; 
where the honourable Court impugns my 
constitutional principles, and assqms to 
me iiicorreet motives, a greater aegiee 
of latitude may equitably be allowed. 
Not meaning, for reasons which shall 
be piven hereafter, to fallow the ex^ct 
series of the honourable Court’s obser- 
vati<ins, I hasten to the article which is 
meant to affect me the most materially, 
ill paragraph 5.1, the honourable Court 
is pU'Uscd to chaiye me with as.sumitig 
the power of setting aside its authority, 
and claiming fur myself a privilege of 
action, sub\ersi\e of the system esta- 
bli.shed by the legislature for the admi- 
nistration of affairs in these territories. 
I beg leave to disclaim the ever having 
harboured a pretension to powers of such 
a dc'sciiption. The sense which I be- 
Ucie myself to entertain for my public 
duty toward.^ my country, and of my so- 
lemn engagement to the hououiable 
Court, would, I trust, suffice to prevent 
my indulging a license of that nature 
tlirongh any fallacious views of momen- 
tary exjiedience. Confident, still further, 
that the warmest recognition of special 
obligation to tlie honourable Company is 
never absent from my mind, 1 may M- 
seit, that my gratitiule operating with 
common-place honesty renders it to- 
tally im|)ossible 1 should ever in thought 
or deed have invaded the honourable 
Couit’s supremacy. 'ITui charge, how- 
ever, is broadly made; and my simple 
asseveration cannot be accepted to ba- 
lance the detailetl reasoning by which 
crimination is attached to me. It will, 
indeed, be shown tliat the fact on which 
the argument is founded has been alti^ 
gelher misapprehended ; yet, as so forced 
and arbitrary a conclusion would not be 
deiluced, ei-en had the ^t been literally 
.IS was imagined, unless the charge re- 
ferretl to some habitual dispoeitlon In 
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fitfl th» existence of ihni dUpoaitio» 
SSll ^ brought Iq the test I sKl enU 
uDon the Member* of Coancil to declare 
aTmen of honour, whether they have 
erer discovered iu me any management 
or appufcut iuclinatiim to evade an order 
frouTthc honourable Court, which could 
without distinct injury to the honourable 


Comp.uiy's service be fulfilled. Whether 
in the rase of instructions from the ho- 
nourable Court, the most Irreconcileable 
to existing circumstances, consequently 
the most embarrassing, they have ever 
Iward me remark on the inapplicability 
of the orders with any irreverent levity ; 
whether on the contrary they have not 
obMcrvcd in me an invariable^sollcitude 
to warp the exigencle.s of the juncture 
as fai‘ as possible to the honourable 
Court’s wishes, so as that the latter 
might be satisfied to the utmost extent 
safely practicable. Having nrernlsed 
this intention, 1 proceed to aetail the 
matUT on which so extravagantly unfa- 
vourable a structure has been raised.’ 


It would bo vainly occupying the 
time of the Court, if I were to read the 
detail, from this letter, of that which 
already perfectly well known to it. 
1 inaiutaiu that the letter, as it stands, 
is a full answer to every circumstance 
Ilf accusation. Now then, 1 will 
jfivc the hon. Directors every credit 
for the circumstances under which 
they first acted. I attach no blame 
to them in the world for any thing 
tluy <lul prior to the reception of 
this document ; all I say is — and that 
I must repeat — 1 never can or will 
consent, with this letter before my 
eves, to let the accusations against the 
Marquis of Hastings go forth as if they 
had not been answered. At the close 
of this letter, the noble Marquis ap- 
peals to his colleagues in oftice, and to 
his Council. Many of these gentlemen 
an- persons to whom he stood in office 
‘Systematically opposed. He calls upon 
them, as men of honour, to declare 
if there is a single pretext for the 
Hiarge set up against him, of having 
hvon used to treat the onlers of the 
f otupany with irreverence* What is 
then answered to this question ? What 
do these gentlemen say — these gentle- 
men who are in the habit of ditfcring 
from Lord Hastings upon most other 
points ? How do tlicy reply to this 
appeal ? what is their evidence } They 
^ ill not be inclined to bear false wit- 
.u Lo|.j Hastings’s favour, opposed 
to the uoble Marquis as they are on 
omer subjects ; every one of these 
omrers signs a contradiction to that 
charge ; aJl $ay that there never wa« 
man, or a Governor, who could have 


treated the orders of the wills 

more profohad res|keot ; imd yet, 
though Lord Heatings hiuttelf faae 
answered this cbar||^; thbogh hi» 
answer to it is confirmed bv thestnte- 
meots of four of hts Cuttneil | still the 
Proprietors of East India Stock are call- 
ed upon , as a measure of j ustke, to cir- 
culate the accusation against the'ndble 
Lord, and to close their books upon the 
page of his reply ! {Hear, hear, Kettr.) 

There arc three other letters apply- 
ing to this subject ; but they arO only 
important here as they set forth some 
legal papers. There are six or seven 
legal opinions on the subject of trans- 
actions similar to those which form 
the ground of the present inquiryr 
Now, what is taken to be the law* here 
does not much affect our question, I 
think, because it appears what the 
opinion of the Directors themselves 
had been upon the effect of iht Aci 
the 37th Geo. III. for no less that! 
28 years ; and besides these opltriont 
are not sent out until very lately— 
until two years subsequent to the grant 
of the licenses, and and five years sub- 
sequent to the loan of Aurungabad. 
But, if what is declared here be the 
law, or is to be taken to )>€ the law, 
it IS a law which must uut pass on mv 
part without strong comment. If this 
be law, I cannot but esution the Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock as to the 
danger in which their interests stand 
so long as the law remains iu its pre- 
sent condition. If the law is as it is 
now read, the sooner, 1 think, that 
that law is repealed, and another made, 
the better. (/) Until now, 1 had 


ri) In the debate on the Pres? in 
Innia, however, this same Mr. Jackson 
contended, that the law which pre- 
vented the Colonization of India, w'as a 
good law, because it had lasted so long. 
His words were, “ I believe there is 
no parliamentary rule more strict in 
its construction than this : that when 
tlie Legislature continues, through a 
long scries of years, to repeat the same 
e.iactiuent, it is to be held, that the 
operation of tliat 'Miactment has been 
found beneficial. When we find that 
Piirliaiueut ha.s uQde\iatingIy pei'severed 
in enacting the same principle, we liave 
a right to refer to that as a prQof, above 
all Other argument*, that the law has 
lH*cn found to be wise and iwefiil.” No 
mind but that of a lawyer could have 
suggested such an idea as tliis.— If it 
were true, then the mere existence of 
any law would be proof of Hs exc^- 
lencc : its anti(|uity alone would be suf- 
ficient evidence of superiority, and any 
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thoujclit that ouf powers stood upon a 
very different fo<»tin^ ; and, tfs it seems 
to me Upon a far more eligible one. 
Until now, I thought that the Direc- 
(»rs of the Kast India Company, by 
thOmselves and by their officers, had 
power at their pleasure, to grant 
licenses and authority, to enable the 
Native Chiefs and Princes of India to 
raise money from European merchants 
for their public exigencies. About the 
result, that is, the effect, iu the pre- 
sent instance, there can be probably 
but one opinion. We are all satisfied, 
I take it, that these loans which were 
raised, were raised to meet a public 
exigency; and, being raised under 
such circumstances as they appear to 
have been, I should say only — we may 
thank God that they were so success- 
ful. For the idea now started goes to 
this length : suppose the sovereign of 
Oude, or Hyderabad, or any other 
Native Prince in actual or professed 
alliance with us, — suppose us to be at 
war, and to want that chiefs aid, and 
him to be ready to afford it, — suppose 
him to say, “ Here I am ; 1 am pre- 
pared with my troops, I have heart, 
and i have power ; I want nothing but 
money to bring iny soldiers iuh) the 
field, hut I cannot so bring tliom 
foritard without first paying their 
arrears." Suppose this ease to happen, 
and the money necessary to procure 
their reinforcement to be obtainable 
only from the capital of European 
merchants; then, according to the 
principle now contended for as law, 
whatever might be the consequence to 
our dominion, that money could not 
be raised ! But I say, that the fact is 
othenvise, and that, with a view to 
meet contingencies like these, the 
Legislature, *2H years ago, distinctly en- 
nblerl the local Governor to allow 
Native Princes to raise loans from 
European capitalists ; those loans being 
for the peculiar service of such chiefs, 
and raised by each within his pecu- 
liar tenitorics. I say that it was sub- 
ject to these conditions, and for the 
purposes here covenaiitcil, that the 
loans now iu question were raised from 
Messrs. Palmer and t’o. hv the Ni/aiu. 
If that law were good w\neh is now 
contended to be good, then, not only 
within the British dominions, but 
say, ill the centre of (Jude, the Go- 
vernor-General of India would have 
no power to extend a license to raise 


attempt to repeal such laws would be 
treason to the state. • 

* s<tr Oriental HrcaW, Vol. t. p 1>7. 


money, even though that money we^ 
wanted for the raising of troops which 
were to save the country from destruc- 
tion. The Governor would have no 
power, come what might, to grant a 
license for the raising of any money 
if the rate of interest at which the loan 
was made exceeded ten per cent. Now 
is not such a proposition as this too 
much — this limitation, at all hazards 
to- li per cent, in a country where the 
IJirectors of ihc Company themsdves, 
by a regulation approved by them, 
and now actually in the House, in 
giving directions to their judicial scr- 
vants as to the settlement of rights of 
individuals in places where no courts 
exist— when they have directed those 
officers in such places, to allow as 
much as 30 or 35 per cent, according 
to circumstances. Is not a law like 
that now attempted to he sustained, iu 
fact a law prohibiting European loans 
altogether } Is it supposed that money 
will ever be raised iu India, and for 
exigency, at 12 per cent., while the rates 
allowed in general go to 30 or 3.5. Why 
1 say, that it is supposing an absurdity 
to suppose tins ; and that no man I 
believe ever doubted, before the pre- 
sent moment, that licenses could be 
granted enabling the Native Princes 
to borrow money from Europeans at 
the common rate of interest paid iu 
their territories. 

Suppose, to give an immediate ct- 
aniple, suppose, while we are engaged 
111 the very heart of the Burmese war — 
engaged with all the strength of our 
own that we can collect, and with the 
aid of the King’s troops, sent out to 
stand between us and destruction. 
Suppose, at such a time, n revolt to 
break out iu our own territories. Sup- 
pose, an event not very unlikely to 
occur, that the seeing us engaged, in- 
duced our enemies to assemble. Under 
such circumstances, although the Ni- 
zam, or the Sultau of Oude, might be 
still our stanch friends, yet, if they 
could not bring their troops into the 
Held, without a European loan, it be- 
comes more than problematical If we 
can make the least use of their assist- 
ance ; more than twelve per cent, in* 
terest must not l)e paid for the ad- 
\ antes ; and every Gentleman who 
listens to me, knows that we might as 
well talk of utferiug two and a hoU^. 
Sir, the event would be, and If this 
law Continues, some day will be, that 
an absurd restriction, invented by our- 
selves, would do that to ruin our pus- 
vessions in India^ which the arms of 
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our enemies might never be able to 
accomplish* (»«) % - 

Mr. Patti soN.—I beg pardon for 
interrupting the hon. Gentleman for a 
single moment ; but I wish to say one 
word on the subject of this letter of the 
9th April 1822. I am desirous only to 
explain my conception as to the effect 
of this letter, in which 1 certainly bore 
a part. My object was to explain to 
nil the parties, resident in India, that, 
whatever their opinions might have 
l>€en, antecedent to that time, as to 
the law about taking mure than twelve 
per cent., they were henceforth to 
understand, as the rule definitively 
settled, that, in all parts of India, even 
although uot under the immediate do* 
minion of the English, to take more 
than twelve per cent., in any case, 
would be illegal. This was the inten- 
tion of that letter j and 1 will just tell 
the Court why 1 say this word in ex- 
planation. The Directors state iu it, 
that they have the honour to inclose 
the opinions of the Attorney and Soli- 
citor -General, as to loans by British 
Mihjects to Native Princes of India; 
and iliey add, paragraph 4 : 

‘ We desire that you will cause this 
cxidHimthiu, and instruction, to be made 
piililic; and that you will pro>ccute all 
yersons who in any w'ay contravene the 
MW as so expliiineu.* 

Now I beg leave to state, of my own 
unmediatc knowledge, that this order 
was expressly iutenueJ to be modified 
m such a way as uot to have a retro- 
speuive effect. Whether it has had a 
rttrospeclive effect upon tlie House in 
question, I do not know ; but the ob- 


(m} This effect will no doubt be one 
daj produced, by the still more absnid 
n‘<tiu tioiis which present the Coloniza- 
tion of India Kiiglishmen. Our pie- 
'cnt danger is admitted on all hands to 
•nine irom the great nnnierieal snpe- 
iinritT of the blacks over the whites. 
Common sense would suggest, as the 
remedy for this, to iiiciease the 
ininiberof the minority, since we can- 
not (Jimiiduh the number of the majo- 
in this case. But the law says. 
No ! 'Ibere are uot enough of Hngltsh- 
•ncii in India ; therefore no more shall 
there, And so says Mr. Jackson, 
who contended in his speecli against 
the Press, and In favour ot the imwcr of 
oatnshin^ Englishmen from India with- 
‘*nt trial, (this, too, from an upholder eff 
MW, and a profb.ssed friend ol liberty !) 
that our continued preservation of India 
WTW chiefly ow'ing to the law* which pru- 
Um seuletnent of Euglishiacn 
there, and thut out Colonization 1 , 


ject of this paragraph, in which 1 had 
a part, was to prevent the coutinuauce 
of the practice of takjing more than the 
legal interest ; and had particular re- 
ference to this case dt Hyderabad ; but 
certainly the intentiun was to guard 
only agaiust the future. 

Mr. R. Jackson.-— The last letter 
which I quoted, is that dated from 
Bengal ; aud it is uot necessary for 
me uow to go further into a discussion 
of it. It does appear to me that to 
send forth so mauy ciiarges, contra- 
dicted by that despatch since received 
from Bengal — to circulate the accusa- 
tion, without giviug the answer (o it, 
published on the part of the constitute 
authority — to do this, would savour so 
very much of sending forth a man's 
indictment, and suppressing the an- 
swer to it, that I shall ^uggept, iu 
substance, the following amendment : 
to call the attention of Proprietors to 
the answers given to the lettprs of ac- 
cusation, as well as to those letters of 
accusation themselves. TIte Court 
will bear in mind the two first letters-^ 
the letter dated in 1820, and the letter 
which 1 have just referred to, dated 
1821. It su hapnens that, considerably 
subsequent to these (iates ; at a time 
when every circumstance connected 
with the Marquis of Hastiu^s's admi- 
nistration woa before the Court; at 
such a time, and under such circum- 
stances, the whole sulijcct ipattpr now 
in question was discussed aud re- 
viewed ; and we come to several reso- 
lutions of thanks, professedly founded 
upon a consideration of ihe exceHent 
conduct of the noble Marquis, ond 
advantages of his general administra- 
tion. VVithout purposing therefore— 
which 1 shall uot attempt to do— to 
show that there might uot. have been 
faults in what he did, anil errufs of 
judgment, fust, tbis^is clear— the Di- 
rectors themselves, *^in the mouth of 
May 1822, I repeat, in May 1822-r 
for the time is iniportaut — at this date, 
which will be proved to be two years 
after the sixty-lac loan, now so niuph 
complained of, four xears after the 
Auruugahad loan, and six. years after 
the first granting of the license to Pal- 
mer and Co. — at tills date, ui>un,,the 
event of the Marnuis of 1 las Uugs pre- 
paring to leave India, yur Directors 
distinctly declare that, as a whole, 
his administration has l>eeu as to 
entitle him to ilie best ihKnjcs, toey 
can convey, and that in bestowing 
those thanks, they acted upon the 
uoanimouft feeling of tbp Cyurt. 'N'ow, 
1 will return to this polity— for 1 say it 
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it wkb wluU coatitt- 

cncy ouitfee lanie Dhnectori, trho, ki 
Bffty I8l2y ' made these professiont, 
kow can who to dittioctly car> 
stodriliair vote ot amproval op to the 
paHod of the noble JLord’t quittiof his 
admioittralioB at that time— bow can 
iba^F now, thaee yean afterwards, tend 
lorth an aecuiatkio a^inst him— a 
new one } no» not new, but four, or 
aia ymvn old } an arcusatiuD, appl^ng 
to a past act of his Goremment ; an 
aet^<eabte(|iieiit to which they have 
theaHclvea interposed, and thanked 
hlntfor the whole ? 1 must just state, 

as briefly as poMible, what were the 
very words of the hon. Chairman of 
that day ; the precise words which be 
liied^ snd statements, to induce us, 
the Proprietors, to consent to the es' 
presskm of admiration and applause, 
which 1 advert to. Anxious, pariicu- 
lariy» the hon* Directors were, that 
the vote should be passed so as to 
arrive in India before the Marffuis of 
Hastings left its shores ; in onler that 
the wk^e country might see, and be 
made aware of the estiinatiun in which 
they and the (ximpany held him. llie 
Chairnisn of that day, according to 
the printed reports, expressed himself 
thus : 

The Chslrroin acquainted the Conit, that it 
Iwd beea raavened lor the apeciallparpove ol 
Jkyiac befoer the Proprietorn nn ananimoua 
KeayUiUun of the Court of Director* of thaiiLs 
TO the moot noble Marqni* of Ifastin^ii. 

The nald resolution was read, being as fol- 

tvw* I 

at a Oiort of Direetors, held on Wednetdav. 

dwdMh May 

Seaalvcd unaaimviisly : —That this Couil, 
nittbly appreciatiug the sisnal merits and ser- 
vice* Of foe roo*t noble Marquis of Hastings, 
-Kniaht of tha tnost noble Onler nf the Garter, 
im 4 Knight Qraad Cnmw of the moit honouridiie 
Militajy Ordfrof the Hath, and Govemor-l^- 
jivtoI of India, are ouxious to pinre on the recoids 
af IheT^wt India CompatiT, their expression of 
daepvfjnrvt that ftunily circumstances have iod 
to a declaration on the part of tliatdistioguisbed 
noblfRv«n of Us wish to be relieved liom the 
dntleflof hi* eilalted station, 

And this Court, hsing desirous that the sense 
they entertain or the condnrt and services of 
the Marquis of Hastings should be promulgated 
prcvloiisly to his departure for Kurui-e, Lave 
ihither — 

Resolved nnaniraantly That the thunks of 
Ibis Coart he given to the most noble the Mar- 
^aia of Hastinga, K. G. and ii. V. B. for the un- 
remitttng at-al and eniineut ability, with u hich, 
dttriiig A period of nearly nine yearn, he has 
administerod the (^vcrniuent of Hritish India, 
with Biu h high credit to himsr If, and advantage 
to the interests of the Cast India Company. 

The Chaimuin then rose, and said the busi- 
ness which tbs Pronrietcics now assembled to 
oonsider, was one that roquUod but very little 
lotroducUou on his park The uents of the 
noble person, whom they had thet day met to 
Riank, were acknowledge on bM hands to be of 
Ike most exalted and aiffoal ebameteri and. 


tbmvfore, k« w«g per made d tkadtl 

Proprietors would ooneatrin tl ~ 
timent* which the Court of 1 
tBorded of those tneritn. ft i 
ocearionn to einto to tho 1^ 
minary vote, to whioli tho Court of | 

tors for their adoption. Rot dbai caorse^^U 
not now ha talun. as it mmm 


fratifying to the Proprietors thomselvsa. i! 
well as more complimentary to the ncdM ia 
dividnal in question, to leave it entirely to lU 
Coart to take such steps as might appear 
calculated to obtain the object they juiksd g 
view. The object of the vote wb1« Rie'c^ 
of Directors had come to. was not to plaits sdy 
partiriilar act of this nohU person's admioiwm- 
tion, but ts place on the records of th* Com- 

S any their opinion of his genei^ condact 
uring a period of nine years. On that OCcoQtiL 
they had not deemed it necessary toptodtwe nn 
pawrs, for the history of the noble Afarqnls wm 
to be found in every document whiph ha4 hma 
transmitted from India fur several jpars paB. 
The noble Marquis bad formerly reCelredTlB 
two instances, votes of thanks frofm that Centt ■ 
and, on a third eccasioo. the stroog Miso e^ 
regard which the Proprieiors ootertaioed to- 
wards him, in consequence of his yarigu* nr- 
vices, were fhrlher expressed by a pecuniary 
grant the two drst votes were for partkalar 
sertkes; the one for the Nepanlese tvar; Ikr 
other fur the war against the MahraWas aad 
Piiidarees ; both of which contests had heen 
brought to a soccessfnl and glorious conrlasion 
In both iDst.'uiues, the papers relative to those 
important trausactions had been laid before 
the Proprietors. In the third instanei^ the 
Court had come to a mimiicent vote ef aoo- 
iiey i and, on that occasion, it was net emui- 
dered necessary to produce any document, bo- 
cause the reward was granted for amkes 
already well known, and duly appreciated. Tie 
present resolution might then be considered as 
a summary of his Loriuhip’a administration. It 
might be viewed as a tribute of pratse paid to 
tile Dohlo Marqais, previous to ais dsit^urr 
from that country, which he bndfof pins year* 
governed so ably ■, and be hoped that ihe (ie- 
beral Court would, on the motion of some hoe. 
Proprietor, unanimously agree to a similar tri- 
bute of respect The result of his Lordship's 
administration was tu be seen in the gearrsl 
pacitlcatioD of India , in the flourishing stale of 
the Company’s floances: and In the total ah- 
snace of any thing which aiipeared likely to 
disturb the existing tratiqailUty. 


How t$ this- resolution in favour of the 
same nob'^man whose coisduct we are 
to-day dlscussiD^ ? After bestowinf 
ell this applause and commeadatioB 
upon his conduct, arc we to-day called 
upon to pronouuce him fniilty ? Should 
the majority of this Court, vralch 1 esa 
scarcely conceive possible, be ajOtiost 
the plain original question j If jt should 
so turn out that that question is neft- 
lived, and the aroeodmeuJt proposed by 
the honourable Cbairroan should come 
to he propounded as a question, in that 
event, I shall take the liberty to move, 
that we enumerate amooR the ds' 

spatches which this Court is called sspoa 

to approve, one detpatoh wincii t he 
Directors 4o tiot name, ailboiic^ they 
,have distsoetiy apfrm^ of it them* 
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Mlmi ia ftubftaBce* 1 tbt)i move 
this edditioii (o the resolutioii : 

< TUI the Court farther expreaws ite 

S robatkMi of thedetpetdies to the Ben- 
Goremment) dated oa the 5ik of 
e 1822. conveying the thauke of the 
Court of Directors to the MarquU of 
Hsstiofs, for the zeal and ability with 
which, during nine years, he has admi- 
nistered tlie government of British 
India.’ 

My amendment in words will stand 
thus 

‘That the following wordsbe added:— 
Aud that this Court further expresses 
its a}>probation of tlie despatch to tlie 
Bemjal Government, dated the 5th June 
18.% conveying the unanimous thanks 
of tlic Court of Directors to the Marquis 
of Hastings, for the unremitting zeal 
and eminent ability with which, during 
a peiiod of nine years, he has adraini- 
stered the TOvemment of British India, 
with such high credit to himself and ad- 
vantage to the interests of the East 
India Company; at the same time ex- 
pressing their deep regret that family 
cirtnmstanccs had led to a declaration 
of his [joidship's wish to be relieved 
from the duties of his exalted station. 
And also conveying the unanimous 
thanks of the Court of Hroprietors ; 
ennmeratiiig the great merits of the 
noble Marquis ; referring to their former 
repeated votes of thanks, and expressing 
the high satisfaction with which they 
witnessed their executive authority again 
coming forward, at the termination of a 
career so useful and brilliant, to express 
and promulgate their sense of his I.ord- 
Miip’s exalted merit, and their deej) re- 
gret that dcmiesiic nrcuinstanccs should 
witndravy him from the Government of 
tncir AKiatie territories. At the same 
tune desiring the Court of Directors to 
convoy to the Marquis of Hastings 
Governor' General ana Commander-rii- 
j ' I ’ expression of their unfeigned 
MiulrAtion , gratitude and applause. Aud 
this c^rt bound iu justice to 

I resolution, to a letter from 

tjjd Hastings, dated tk 16th of Dec, 
^ntten in answer to the despatch 
oftbe2<thofWay 1820; to another let- 
his Lordship, vlated 
answer to the 
<>y8tb Nov. l82l : to the opinion 
of Wwmd Strettell. Esq., dien Advocate- 
Bengsf, dited the 19th of 
W , ,*®i„a«d to the opinion of Robert 
Rankle, hm., then Advorate-Gcneral 
Of ^ngal, dated the 26th of May 1821, 
the Om-emir-Oe- 
^ In Council ; aud to a dissent, or 
of Januarv 1824, 
ItoS? P.ttiwp, W. F. eiDhin- 

P?"* Bdalel, and Chirles MUI«, 
«od dis- 


946 

{GmeraJ chefrittg, mV** ihe Amimr*- 
dhle Cmtlmw, rat 4au>n») 

Me. Petbr Moom addrsised the 
Court; but tho noiu whieb prevuUod, 
preveated us frooi catcbiiir v«fy uccu- 
ratdy tbe particulur words i» which 
be expressed himself. He should be 
very concise, he said, in what be had 
to state, and should give his opinion 
without reserve ; although, ctrtainly 
be had read very little of tbe volumi- 
nous mass of Pi^rs which was before 
the Court. His mind had been made 
up upon the first view of tbe original 
question; and, decidedly, . he should 
vote for the ameudment. (u) Thera were 
some matters, perhaps, in the world, 
which lengthy detail only serve to mys- 
tify; and, as it seemeif to bkn, ll^ 
present question waa one of them. 
The truth of the case wai prelly clear, 
and upon that fact, it was that Im meant 
to proceed. A great body of avidenof 
there was prepared certainly ; the 
Papers on the table amounting, in fact, 
nearly to a review of the condvict of the 
whole of the Company’s establishment. 
And much pleased he was with one 
result of this review : it showed that 
there had l»een a great devotion to the 
Company’s cause among its servants; 
much display both of anxiety aud of 
talent ; a little touch of irritation and of 
mis-judgment here and there ; bul not 
one )>article, and right glad he was to 
see it, not one point that louked like 
corruption, (o) Under such circum- 
stances, it was lust that Glftitlemcn 
should be guarded in their accusatiohs, 
particularly against such persons as 
were not present, and could not defend 
themselves. He begged to repeat, that 
he saw no symptom of cormptiun any 
where : not merely in tbe conduct of 
Lord Hastings, for that might be 

(n) Tliis is a speedy inode of coming 
to a decision, no doubt. We have heard 
of Jove at fii-st sight, but then it is on 
seeing all the beauties of the counte- 
nance or form that may excite it. Here, 
however, i.s a judgment upon the 
view of a question, the materials of 
which that question is entirely made un 
not having been read or examined by 
him who forms this immediate con- 
clusion ! If accurate decisions can be 
formed in this luanner, ^ese papffi 
debates, evidence, and juries, 
less, and should be at once aboUshed. 

M How could any man say this, who 
iiotread, n»y, ^^cly cttmtiud, 

Jte paper. wluA >tr.Mow* caultml 
be had scarcely looked Into ? 
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understood almost of course ; but none 
in the conduct, high or low, of any 
individual among the Company's ser- 
vimtg. Now, when he entered the 
Court, he had found one honourable 
Gentleman defending his own conduct. 
On a former day, two or three other 
Gentlemen had enjoyed the same ad- 
vantage. This might be oerhaps 
rather irregular, but it was only right 
and just; for, in fact, they were 
upon their defence. But the circum- 
stance which he complained of was, 
that the present proceedings put too 
many persons upon their defence ; 
and some who, uuluckily, were not 
present to answer for themselves. 
The honourable Gentleman who had 
last spoken, (Mr. Randle Jackson,) had 
been very severe in his strictures upon 
the conduct of Sir Charles Metcalfe ; 
not entirely bearing in mind that that 
gentleman was not present, and could 
not reply. He repeated that this 
course was scarcely fair, (p) A Gentle- 

fp) How often is this to be repeated, 
ann within the walls of a building where 
it has been so often shown to be the 
constant practice of tlie heads of the 
establishment to encourage tliis Itcariug of 
accusations without defence ? But, in the 
present case, it is both absurd and un- 
true, to say the partie.s have not been 
heard, and aie not presetit to speak in 
their defence. The debate is on certain 
papers, under real .signatures, and de- 
scHptive of real ti an suctions, recorded 
and defended by the writers in the most 
deliberate manner. They me, thcrelorc, 
there In their writings, as much m a pe- 
titioner is before tiie House of Com- 
mons ill his petition, or a plaintiff and 
defendant betore a court of justice in iii.s 
briefs. And in the same luanncr as 
members in the one case, and barristers 
in tlie other, lise to argue on these pe- 
titions and briefs w ithout the face of the 
petitioner and client being .seen or iheir 
voices heard ; so also here, aie nearly aU 
the India Directors, besides dependent 
lawj'crs, and indep<'ndetit Proprietors, 
reterend and Irrevercnd. speaking in 
behalf of these absent inaivUluals, \vho 
are better defended than any one not 
a servant of the India Company can 
hope to without fee or cost to thefh- 
selves. 'fne most unfair moccediiig 
ever heard of, was that of Nir. Adam 
hrst fishing a man fmin India, then 
stopping the tongues and pens of every 
man there disposetl to defend the exile ; 
and after that.wlten he himself cimld'uot, 
and his friends dared not, sav a syllable 
in defirnce, then sendiiig fortli a tolumc 
of calumnies against him to the world, 
which no man wa.s allowed to auswer I 
Yet this procccdiuur never once excited 


man (Mr. Russell) bad ^lam and 
cleared himself; anotherG^ddemta, 
whose conduct was httadkad, 
also cleared himself; bat Sif 
Metcalfe, unfortunately, xibt ii 
a condition to be able to do so. 

Now, let the Court )uBt rendnibsr 
the time when the despatch of the 2 |th 
May 1820, which formed the gitmad 
of the present proceeding, had baea 
written. It had been written vrldle 
the Company was just smarting undrr 
the effect of the attacks made upon 
their treasury for the loans Of Oode, 
and of the Carnatic ; and with tao 
Commissions actnally sitting, to deter- 
mine what claims ^uuld be paid, and 
wliat should not. The short truth was, 
that transactions like those of thp 
Messrs. Palmers would not do. 
tre.asury of Madras had already lent 
large sums of money in this way; and 
but the other day, when the new bun- 
dle of Grenvilles had come into |Jace, 
the first thing they had done was to go 
clown to the House of Commons; and 
ask that : 100 , 000 /., or some such 
amount, should be made good to Mr. 
Prendergast. {a) 

He imputed no misconduct to the 
Marquis of llasiings ; he thought such 
transactions as those which the , noble 
Lord had sanctioned, highly injurious; 
but he believed that he bad been in- 
veigled into sanctioning them. SiUl 
the question now was, whether such 
liargains between British subjects and 
the native Princes should or should 
not he prohibiied He thought that 
they ought to be prohibited ; (r) and, 

Mr. Moore’s indignation; nor was he 
then to be found at his post ia oondemu 
so unfair a proceeding, 

( 7 ) 'I'he transactious of MtMsrs. Pai- 
iner and Co. bore no resemblaticc what- 
ever to tliose from which the Madras 
(iovernment sufR'red; nor to those 
vvhich commissions had ’ been ap- 
pointed to inquire. Intd add adjnst 
Alany of thi‘ 8 e have been found to be 
false and Actitious. Not a single item 
of Mes.srs. Palmer and Co.'s chdins 
have been yet shown to be otherwise 
than fair, moderate, and strictly and 
Oonn fidtt true. If Mr. Prendergast was 
paid, for himself aud others, tlie sum 
claimed by him, it is to be presQtned 
that the claim was shown to be ''tril- 
fuuuded ; if so, it ought to be paid ; aad 
thl.s, insU'od of being an o^giimeat 
against Messrs. PiUnier and Co , is a 
strong one in their favtmri and oagbt to 
cncouiage them to proceM in the de- 
mands of retribniive justice. 

(r) 'rhis is a mere matter of opintoa : 
honest bargains ought to be as open to 
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•/,i-v«*re n»t, the Company woaU 
.offerers. They woulJ find gen- 
PAliner and Co. 
down with lony 
tie CJ!f of Control. « wl 
'*“^,^ 1)0 ••they would be saying, 
rk.'^l^tS'comrLtt W we uuder- 
Js tlwm on the faith of a guarantee 
»« ^“Government: we have .o 
.Ter iLts (no matter how many) m 
?Ar”4ment-^o pray give us a lift.’ (0 
la conclusion, the hon. Gentleman, 
declaring that, if such transac- 
£ as those of Messrs. Palmer and 
ci were not prohibited, he should 
S^roble for the dividend of 
^eton, («) sat do wn, by saying that 

Natives and English, asto different mo- 
tile of any other nations : dishonest bar- 
SSns shbuld be opposed everywhere. 

Bat the India Company ^em to have no 

objection to any Urgam 

they can themsefves derive profit . wit- 

iifiis their monopolies ' of tea, opimn, 

and salt, each fiill of iniquity, but they 
shut out others from a participation m 
their trains; the bargains are good when 
made V themselves, and bad only when 
made by others. It the mere taking of 
money from Native Princes were a 
crime, then the greatest criminals exist- 
ing arc tlie East India Company : to 
say nothing of their taking everything 
eUe, power, thrones, sceptres, liberties, 
and rights, of which, when they once de- 
prive their Native allies, they have 
never the honour or tlie generosity to 
restore them. 

(ji) Messrs. Palmer and Co. arc 
ruined, not by the contracts they made, 
but because the Bengal Government 
most dishonestly encourage tlie party 
with whom they were made not to 
fulfil their engagements ; and while they 
professed to guarantee the House by its 
protec'tiou, not only withdiew that pro- 
lection, but encourage those indebted 
to ihe Firm, not to pay their de‘bta; 
aiding and abetting, in short, acts of the 
grossest swindling. 

[t) llie ignorance betrayed by this 
remark is worth notice. 'Ihe unfoitu- 
natc Members of the ruined House have 
ncitlier seats, nor even friends, in Par- 
liament, as it would seem : their bank- 
ruptcy makes them too poor to buy the 
one, and their honesty may operate w 
prevent them obtaiuiug the other, by 
any means but such as |ire not the most 
successful. Wc hope the day will come, 
howevei% when some of the few honest 
men in Parliament will bring their in- 
juries before that assembly, and demand 
ihat the public volQe shall be pro-- 
uounetd on such flagrant and disgraceful 
oppressions as they exhibit. 

(w) Here, then, is a frank avowal of 
, Sttpn Ormtat fferuldj VoL 5« 


he fully approved the letter of the Di,- 
rectors of tne 24th of May The 

three other letters were uot of rreat 
importance ; but he trusted the Court 
would approve' that ; .ami they imght 
approve it without casting the smallest 
censure upon Lord Hastings. 

Loud cries of “ Adjom'Ht 
at the c mclusion of the hon. Proprie- 
tor’s speech. ^ ... 

The Chaiuman having obtamoa 

Mr! Impby rose and said, that, 
thing were practicable, he should be 
anxious to come to a conclusion that 

hlr. D. Kinsaird attempted to speal^ 
but the cries of ** Adjourn*' coinpellw 
the hon. Gentleman to resume his 
seat. , „ _ 

Mr. Evans then moved an adjourn- 
ment in the regular form, which was 
immediately seconded from several 
quarters. 

The Chairman.— Order, orter. 

The Rev. Mr. Simpkin.— Mr. Chair- 
man. — Sir, when I look to the future 
proceedings in which it may be the 
duty of this Court to l>ccome engaged, 
and consider how mischievous an ef- 
fect the prolonged debate — wready or 
five days — upon this question,^ may 
have, as a precedent, upon our discus- 
sions hereafter, I hope that the Pro- 
prietoi‘8 assembled w'ill allow me to 
move an amendment upon the mouon 
for adjournment — w hich will be, Sir , 


the motive of 

Messrs. Palmer and Co. W ith Mr. Moore, 
the question is not, “ a**® 

;ttjf?”but, if they are admitted, 
are to pay t/iem ! 'Oic monstrMs dis- 
hoiicsty of Iiiiikiiig this a standard 
light and wrong must be apparent to 
all: and if onee admitted, would jus- 
tify the non-payment of evenr d«t» 
however lawfully eontrac^. But Mr. 
Moore is as wrong m point of fact ai 
he is in point of morals. 
that the entire payment of all ®la‘^ 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co. would affect 
the divideml in the 
'Hiauks to the taitidom of Parliament, 
that dividend has been rendered quite 
iiiiepciidcnt of all /lents ; a^ 
h^ce the indifference of India 
tors to the interests of the 
whence they draw the wealth t^t pati 
their dividends. If these were but luf- 
fered to rise and fall, as all 
cantile dividends do, areording to^o 
right or wrong management of mw 
affairs, wc should sec Indian subjecti 
more closely attended to 
derstood. But, even were It true, that 
the dividends would suffer by jiayrneut 
T 
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** that this Court do now adjourn, sine 
die:* (ar) 

Strong opposition to this motion, 
with loud cries of and 
jourrif* In the midst of which several 
Proprietors rose, but did not obtaiu a 
bearing 

The Rev. Mr. Simpkin begged to say 
that he had moved a regular amend- 
ment upon the motion to adjourn. — 
(Order, oj’der.) 

The Chairman. — There is a slight 
want of formality in the motion of the 
Rev. Proprietor. An ameodmentmay 
be moved upon every other description 
of motion ; but the forms of the Court 
'do not admit of moving an amend- 
ment upon the motion to adjourn. 
For myself, inconvenient as the pro- 
traction of this debate must necessarily 
be to the Directors of the Company, 
as well as to the hon. Proprietors, who 
have abundance of other matters of 
importance to attend to, still 1 think I 
•hall best consult the will of the 
Court, as far as 1 can at present col- 
lect It, by offering no objection to the 
proposition for odjournment. 1 am 
perfectly sensible that this is going on 
to a very inconvenient and unprece- 
dented length j and, in effect, in some 
degree affecting the case of the noble 
Lord, the MarquU of Hastings him- 
self— to whom it certainly will afford 
no gratification to hear that it became 
a question of five days’ debate, whe- 
ther a particular vote concerning him 
should, or should not, be carried. 1 
would put it to the friends of the noble 
Marquis, how far this delay can serve 
his cause ; hut to the adjournment, if 
It he presscil, 1 shall offer no opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Samuel Dixon. — 1 agree en- 
tirely with the hon. C hairmati, that 
this debate has already occupied too 
great a length of time; and certainly 
It would be desirable, on all accounts, 
that wc should biing it, as <50011 ns pos- 
sible, to a conclusion. But, if (Icntlc- 
inen oppose ihe adjournment, and call 
for the question, and that should be the 


of a hist debt, what honest man would, 
on that account alone, object to its 
payment } 

[.rj Such a proposition was ill befitting 
a reverevd mover, who must have for- 
gotten the cominandment, ** Do unto 
others.” &c. j and “ Render unto Cicsar 
the tilings that are Cicsar’s.”— This is 
certainly not a very amiable trait in a 
messenger of peace ami justice, which 
this reverend emissary might otherwise 
be presumed to liave bccii, 


opinion of (be mfijoriW, those who call 
for the question mttit ns bouhd&h^ 
patiently all that may filrihrir have to 
l)c stated it. Now, are Genfic. 
men prepared, at this hour, to take 
the ch-ance of being able to peHbni 
that duty } 

The CnAiRMAN.-^lt has'b^ moved 
and seconded, that this Court do now 
adjourn ; it is for the Coiirt tO Mde 
if it will adjourn, and to Whatdtw.— 

( Cries of No of^oumment, andQues^n.) 

The Chairman.— In that case, if the 
Court at large is not disposed to ad- 
journ, I have nothing else to do than 
to say we must divide. Those Gdotle- 
men present who arc not Proprietors 
will have the goodness to withdraw. 

Mr.D.KiNNAiRD. — Mr.Chairman,on 
the question of our adjournment, I beg 
leave to trouble the Court with a single 
word. As the individual who brought 
the subject forward which we are dis- 
cussing, and whose conduct may in 
some sort be held responsible for its 
result, 1 am of course extremely anxi- 
ous to omit no precaution which may 
tend to its surcehs. It will be remem- 
bered by yourself, Sir, as well as by 
many Gentlemen near me, that, In the 
original address which I had the ho- 
nour to make to the Court, I prefaced 
my motion with but few observations. 
I took that course with a view to the 
opportunity, which 1 looked for, of 
explaining myself fully in my reply; 
and, if the proposal of adjouminent is 
opposed, the time for my entering into 
that explanation is now arrived. Now, 
Sir, although there can be Ho hour of 
the day or night, at which I should not 
be ready, and am not ready, to enter 
at full length into the merits of this 
question, yet 1 must own It does not 
seem to me that ihe present moment 
would be quite the most convenient 
for iny doing so. That which 1 have 
to submit to the Court will necessarily 
occupy a considerable lime. 1 shall 
he sorry to intrude upon your atten- 
tion so long ; but I have a duty to pef” 
form which will not admit of bring 
neglected. Now, under such circuna- 
stances, 1 do confess that 1 should feri 
more confidence, in comniencing this 
task at a future day, than if 1 have to 
go through it before an audience •»’ 
ready jaded with a long and arduous 
debate. Under these circumstances, 
Sir, I shall support the motion for ad* 
juuming. 

Mr.W ^EEDiNo.*-Mr.Chairmw>|^®* 
sidering the great length of 
this debate has alreadv occupied? I 
certainly feel myself bound to oppose 
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aov farther odjournment. It would be 

-rrcat tax upon the time of Gentie- 
uieo who have been here so many 
aa)s to call upon them, unless in case 
uf absolute necessity, to come down 
aB-aio to-iuorrow or on Thursday. The 
huu. Gentleman (Mr. D. Kinnaird) 
ia }5 that he Is ready at any time to 
enter Into the question ; and my wish 
1 ^, that he should do so now j if he will 
speak, he shall find me a patient and 
attentive hearer. 

Mr. 1). Kinnaird.— My object is 
ouh, if I could, to address the Court 
nheu Dot already fatigued with a length 
uf discussion. 

Mr. VVKF.DiNr..---\Vhy, Mr. Chair- 
man, that object will not be forwarded 
at all by our adjourning. How docs 
the non. Gentleman know tt;at, on the 
ncKt day, be will get an earlier oppor- 
tuiiih of reply than he has at present, 
lie cannot secure beginning eurly, if 
we do adjourn. Twenty persons may 
oiinc dyuu and speak before him j he 
will have no claim to precedence. My 
wish is that we should go on. 

1 he Chairman. — In that case, the 
( uurl wdl have to divide. All Gentle- 
men who are not Proprietors must 
withdraw. 

.Mr. Thlsufield. — Sir, I, personally, 
do not l Uc to oppose the inutiun for ad- 
jouriuueut *, and 1 think that there is 
not so inucli diflTerence of opinion that 
wo need go to a division. 

'] he Chairman.— I f the motion for 
adjournment is contested, I have no ’ 
dut\ to perforin but to divide the 
( ourt upon it j at the same time, if 


any arrangement can be come to with- 
out that necessity, 1 shall be very 
happy. For myself^ I have no power 
to act ; but if I might be permitted to 
express an opinion, I do certainly 
thiok, considering the long debate we 
have had to-day already, that the case 
of the noble Lord would be most 
fairly settled if we have an adjoiirn- 
inent. 

After a short conversation among 
some of the Proprietors, the motion 
for adjournment was then agreed to. 

The Chairman. — It will be ueces* 
sary to fix the day to which the ad- 
journment is to take place. The Di- 
rectors, and myself, upon that point, 
are entirely at the command of tho 
Proprietors. We khall be here to-mor- 
row, and ready to go on, if it be de- 
sired ; but the effect of going on to- 
morrow would be to stop other regular 
business, and would probably put a 
vast number of persons to inconveni- 
ence. Thursday, as it seems to me, 
would be, if it can be agreed upon, the 
more convenient day. 

Thuisday was accordingly agreed 
upon. 

A Proprietor suggested that, in 
order to ensure getting through on 
that day, the Court should meet at II 
o’clock insteal of 12. 

The Chairman said, that such an 
alteration, he feared, would lead to 
mistakes, as notice could hardly be 
given to all the Proprietors. The regu- 
lar hour would he best. 

The Court then adjourned to Thurs- 
day, the 3d of March. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. — SIXTH DAY. 


On Thur<iJdy, March 3d, the Cour 
P^‘f^waut to adjournment. 

flip ( HAIRMAN took his Seat at 11 
‘’funk, mul, as on former days, tin 
niolion and amendment were by hi 
‘‘•rcction read by the Clerk. 

I'lr. l)ixoN.~It is not my intentioi 
, ' ‘^‘^^■upy the attention of the Cour 
' 1 have already delivered 

vutiiucuts on this question; but 
lope j map, |,g allowed to express nij 
''ish— would that I could sav 
-““^hot the present discussion 
till. carried further on cither 

ini communicatiou tak- 

orL;J I between the mover of the 
itniiHf the mover of tht 

pccsicd with a conviction, that 


the question be decided in either way, 
a considerable degree of uneasiness 
will be excited, (a) If some middle 
course could be taken, by which the 
Court could avoid being called upon 
to express an opinion with regard to 
either of the proposiiioiis before it, it 
would be higfily satisfactory : fur, Jet 
its decision be either one way or the 
other, it could nut fail, at no great dis- 
tance of time, to be productive of much 
evil to the Company. We ought cau- 


(a) Is this a reason for not continukig 
a debate ? In all cases where two par- 
ties are contendiutf for wliat each deems 
a right, ** a considerable degree of un- 
easiness" mutt be the result lo the 
defeated party. 

T2 
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tiouflly to avoid giving the Legislature 
any ground for animadverting upon 
our acts. There are many persons who 
tvould be highly gratified in having an 
opportunity to overhaul the conduct of 
the East India Company in the House 
of Commons, {b) {Hear^ and Order.) 

A PROTRIETOR. — The hon. Meniber 
has already spoken on the question, 
and I conceive that he is out of order 
in submitting any proposition to the 
Court now. 

Mr. DtxoN. — I did not move any 
thing. I merely hinted at what I 
know Xfi be the wish of many Proprie- 
tors. {^Hetiry hear ) 

General Thornton. — I rise to second 
the motion. {Cries of Order.) I mean 
to second the recommendation of the 
hon. Member. {Order.) 

The Chairman. — I must appeal to 
the Court, and be allowed to express a 
hope that regularity will be observed. 

I beg leave to remind the Court of 
what passed on Tuesday, and the 
strong desire which was then expressed 
that the debate should close on that 
day j but if these desultory conversa- 
tions be persisted in, and allowed to 
take up the time of the Court, I am 
sure the debate will never be couclud- 
cd. If any (lentlcman wishes to speak 
to the motion, I hope he will begin. 
Now that I am on my legs, I beg leave 
to repeat what I stated on a l^ormer 
day,— that the interests of the Com- 
pany were materially affected by the 
continuance of this debate. Not only 
is the ordinary business of the Com- 
pany interrupted, but that which is 
most important, viz. the Tea Sales, 
which take place in this room. The 
dealers have this morning expressed 
their anxious desire to me, through 
their Chairman, that they may not 
again be turned out of this room. They 
have beeu here this morning, and are 
now obliged to go into another room, 
which is not large enough lor their 
aecoiumodHtion. (c) They have c\- 

{h) No doubt and when the time 
arrives for .such aniniadvci.sions, there 
will be no want of .«uhiect matter on 
W'hieh to exercise it, vvbaicver pains Mr. 
Dixou may take to avert the threatening 
evil. 

(c) 'Phis la as illustrative an example 
as could well bo gh'en of the hon. Chair- 
inatrs class of Intellect. What! a dU- 
cnsslon on the Important que.stlou, whe- 
ther a country has been well or ill- 
governed— a debate ou tlie^ ruin of an 
establishment in which millions were 
vested by their own servants, many <»f 
whom, besides the piincipals, will be 
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pressed a wish that if the debate be 
continued, it should be adjourned for 
a week or ten days. Rqalfy, Gentle- 
men, these proceedines will affect oor 
dividend, {Hear.) 1 suggest that the 

debate shall finish to-day. 1 willwil- 
lingly sit here till midnight, if It be 
necessary \ but 1 will not, so far as lies 
in my power, admit of any adjourn- 
ment. 

Sir Harford Jones.— I am aware 
how unwilling the Court must be to 
listen to any speaker after the long 
discussion which has already taken 
place on this subject; and I assure 
you that nothing but the neat import- 
ance of the question would have pre- 
vailed upon me to present myself 
to your notice: and I likewise assure 
you, that I will endeavour to com- 
press what I have to say into as few 
words as possible. No man in this 
Court entertains a higher opinioa 
of the Marquis of Hastiugs's hooour, 
integrity, and ability, than myself ; 
and I wish I could brin^ my mind to 
the conclusion that, with respect lo 
the transactions immediately under 
our consideration, his Lordship bai 
acted with his usual political wisdom. 
It appears very necessary to me, in 
order to come to a just opinion, both 
with respect to the motion and amend- 
ment now before the Court, that we 
should never lose sight of what the 
Nizam really is. I have heard the 
Nizam called an independent Prince • 
if he be so, it is not oy the grace of 
God, but by the permission of the 
East India Company. It is also neces- 
sary that we should consider, with the 
same case, the political relations in 
which he stands towards us, and we 
towards him. Our political relation 
towards him, is the relation of tute- 
lage rather than that of alliance ; and 
this being the case, 1 think that his 

ruined in it.s fall— a discussion on such 
questions a.s these to take prccedimc, 
and interfere wdtli the accommodation 
of the bujers and sellers of tea.’ Moii- 
.stiou.s presumption ! No, no,— let the 
tea-dealers buy their lots In comfort, 
and let the Governor-General of Itioia, 
and all the service be set aside to make 
loom for these lordly grocers. 

{d) ’'Fliis is not even true in point ot 
fact ; for no ri.se in the prices of tea in- 
creases, any more than a dlminutiou d^ 
creases, the rate of the dividend— 'im* 
being fixed and unfluctuating. H woaM 
be well if it w'ere otherwise. But sup- 
posing even that It would, Is that g 
son v^y justice should not be done to 
those who seek it ? 
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interest must, on all occasions, be ours, 
and that his embarrassments we must, 
niore or less, ever partake of. I will 
not make any allusion to the loan 
made to the Niaam by Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., farther than to say, tliat it is 
vrimd fucie evidence that his Govern- 
uifut was in an embarrassed state. If 
this position be corrcet, as well as that 
«hich 1 before advanced, that we were 
a(f<*ctcd by the Embarrassments of the 
M/ain,— I say, then, tliat it was the 
duty of our Indian Government to take 
care that he was not further embar- 
rassed by so disastrous a loan. The 
public transactions of the period 
proved that our Treasury was in a 
riourishmg state. With these means, 
and with the powers which the Act of 
Parliament gave to the Governor- 
General to assist our ally, why, I ask, 
he permitted to borrow money on 
t.uch ruinous terms ? (e) 1 told you. Sir, 
that 1 would compress what I had to 
t.av into a small compass. I do not 
know, if I talk till midnight, that 1 
could say any thing more to the pur- 
)»ose, and therefore I shall conclude by 
stating, that, with the view I take of 
the question, 1 shall give iny vote for 
the aineudinent. {Hear,) 

.'Mr Alexander Johnstone. — The 
(haraiter of the noble Lord to whom 
the present question relates, the high 
and the responsible situation he held 
in India, and the nature of the Papers 
whicli have been laid before us, are 
circuiustauces which render the pre- 
sent a question of considerable import- 
ance, It is of importance to the effi- 
cient adiuiuislratiou of your affairs in 
India, that a Governor-General, who 
has repeatedly received the thanks of 
his countrs, should feel confident that 
wliatevcr difference of opiniou may 
have occurred between him and his 
Council iu India, hiS character for 
integrity, at least, w^ be protected in 
this country. It is of equal imjiortance 

It is extremely easy to compres.s a 
Cleat deal into a short space, when a 
'[aakcr is prepared to beg tnc whole 
'inosliou in dispute. To assume that 
the loan was a luiuous one, or that the 
tnuisactiotis of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
incrcjwed the cmbarra.<sinents of the 
^oaiu, is to assume what the opposite 
jurty deny. The terms of the loan were 
I" *t merely moderate, but even lotp for 
Hjderaliaa ; and the Nizam had his em- 
wrassmente les.sened instead of in- 
freased by the aid in question. Sir Har- 
ninl Jones has not ventured to give even 
solitary reason for assuming the 

coutiary. 


to the commercial interests jof India, 
and through them to the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain, that a Governor-General, who 
has boldly protected a-great coinmer- 
.cial house established under the sanc- 
tion of Government in the very centre 
of India, for the express purpose of 
promoting the liberal views of a com - 
mercial treaty, the general interests of 
trade, and the introduction of British 
manufactures amongst the natives of 
the country, should feel confident 
whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the policy of the racasi^re, 
that his motives, at least, will be pro- 
tected from secret and unfounded 
calumnies iu this country. It is for 
these reasons that, although I have 
not had the honour of attending this 
Court on any former occasion, I have 
felt it my duty to attend it on the 
present ; and — after having read every 
Paper which has been printed, and 
listened to every argument that has 
been urged on the occasion — to submit 
to you shortly the grounds upon which 
1 feel myself bound, by every principle 
of justice and honour, to support the 
motion which has been brought for- 
ward by the hon. Proprietor, (Mr. Klii- 
iiaird.) {Hear, hear.) 

The arguments which have been 
urged by tlie hon. Director within the 
bar, (Mr. Pattison,) by the hon. Pro- 
prietor oii my right, (Mr. R. Jackson,) 
and by the hon. Member for Medhurst, 
(Mr. J. Smith,) are, in my opinion, 
conclusive against the adoption of the 
amendment ; on that point, therefore, 
it is unnecessary for me to trouble the 
Court. The only question at present 
is, do the Hyderabad Papers contain 
any fact, with respect to the Marquis 
of Hastings's conduct in the Hyderabad 
transactions, which authorizes us to 
alter the high opinion which we have 
hitherto expressed, of the honour and 
integrity of the Marquis of Hastings. 
{Hear.) 

In oraer to form a fair and impartial 
judgment from these Papers, of the 
whole conductor the Marquis of Hast- 
ings in the Hyderabad transactions, it 
ii, necessary to consider them, — Ist, 
With reference to the political object# 
which he had iu view ; 2dly, With re- 
ference to the line of conduct which he 
observed in collecting the information 
upon which he acted; and .^dly, With 
reference to that line of conduct whiclv 
he observed in selecting the means by 
which his measures were to be carried 
into effect. 

With respect to tb« first point, it is 
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estabU9he4 by the Hyderabad Papers, 
that the political objects which Lord 
Hastings had in view in the Hydera- 
bad transactions, were to enable, by 
m^ans of a loan, the Nizam’s Goveru- 
hieut to render eflUcient, as allies to 
the British arms, a considerable body 
of his troops, which, for want of regu- 
lar pay, were in a state of mutiny and 
insubordination ; and also to enable, 
by means of a loan, the Nizam’s Mini- 
ster, a friend to the British Govern- 
ment, to introduce such a reform into 
his country, as would increase its 
prosperity and make it a permanently 
useful ally to the British interest in 
India. That these wore wise and 
great political objects is proved by the 
report made at the time to Lord 
Hastings, by the then |>olitical Resi- 
dent at llyderabad, a gentleman who 
had been appointed to the situation, 
not by Lora Hastings, but by his 
predecessor, Lord Minto, — a gentle- 
man who had been for twenty years 
intimately acquainted with the atfairs 
of Hyderabad ; who had been for 
fifteen out of those twenty years actu- 
ally political Res'uleut ol that Court j 
whose talents and local information 
were universally acknowledged in 
India; and whose talents and local 
Information must be acknowledged 
in this country, by every person who 
heard the able, manly, and luminous 
Hpecch which he made in this Court 
some days ago, {Heat, hear.) 

With respect to the second point, in 
collecting the necessary information 
to act, it was Lord Hastings’s duly, as 
a statesman and as a faithful servant 
of the Last India Company, to consult 
the Advocate-General of Bengal, as to 
the legality, and the political Resident 
of Hyderabad, as to the polity, of the 
measures which he was about to adopt ; 
and after causing the measures to be 
finally discussed in (.'ouncil, to carry 
into otlcct siicli of them as had been 
tlcteriniiied upon, eitlier I>y the whole 
Council or ny the majority of the 
Council; the opinion of each Member 
t)f Council being faithfully recorded 
at the time, for the iurormatiuii of 
the Court of Uirectors. It is e-ita- 
blished by the Hyderabad Papers, that 
Lord Hastings did, in ns far as relates 
to the legality of these measures, act 
in strict conformity with the ndsice of 
the Advocate-General of Bengal; that 
in as far us relates to the |H>li«’y of the 
measures, Lord Hastings did act, in 
strict roi.foriuity with the advice of the 
political Resident of llvderabad; and 
that Lird Hastings, after having caused 
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the measures to be fully dlKUMMl 
Council, carried into eflMtheMfoXS 
one of them , — the license to tha tSiMt 
of Palmer and Co., with the uaaoteni 
concurrence of every Member 
Council, and the others with the 
currence of the majority of the Cbaa- 
cll, the opinions of each Member of 
Council, both for and against the lat- 
ter measures, bcin^ faitbrully recorded 
for the information of the ‘Court o^ 
Directors. {Hear, hear.) And it U 
therefore established by these ^pers, 
that the line of conduct which Lord 
Hastings observed in collecting the 
information upon which he acted, was 
precisely that which it was his duty to 
observe, as a statesman and as a faith- 
ful servant of the East India Company. 

3dly. With respect to that line of 
conduct which Lord Hastings observed 
in selecting the means by which hjs 
measures were to be i arrieu Into effect, 
it was, again, Lord Hastings’s duty, at 
a statesman and as a faithful servant 
of the East India Company, to take 
care that the means which he selected 
were such as were the most palatable 
to the Nizam’s Government, through 
whose agency the measures were 
to be carried into effect ; that they 
were such as had been advised by 
the political Resident at Hyderabad, 
upon whose co-operation the succei-j 
ot the measures depended ; that they 
were such as were in strict conformity 
with the spirit and objects of the ex- 
isting treaty of commerce between the 
Nizam’s Government and the British 
Government ; afid, finally, that they 
were such as were, considering all the 
circumstances of the case, the most 
economical that could be adopted. It 
is cstablisiied by the Hyderabad Papers, 
that the Nizam, paitly from the ser- 
vices which he had received from Mr. 
Palmer himself before he was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Palmer and Oo., 
and partly from Ihe benefits he had 
derived from the House, reposwl great 
confideuce in the House ; aud himielf 
proposed that the loan should be ne- 
gotiated for him through the House. 

It is also established bytheHydcra' 
bad Papers, that the political Resident 
at Hyderabail had officially jX)iot«d out 
to Lortl Hastings the House of Palmer 
and Co., as the only House which, 
from the confidence it had obuioeu 
amongst the Schroffs, and other Na* 
tive monied men of the country, 
could raise the loan for the Nizam * 
Government. It is further proved by 
the Papers, that the House of Palmer 
and Co. had been established at Hy- 
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j--bad under the ginctioaof theBri- 
S^vermnent, for the express wd 
«oired purpose of carryiof loto effect 
!L,,}ews of the treaty of coramerpe 
!3lch had been concluded between 
the Nisam’s Government and the Bri- 
tish Govern meat ; that it had expende|I 
a considerable capital in opening an 
iolaml navigation, of nearly 400 miles, 
for the conveyance by water instead of 
by lanJ, of the cotton of Berar, and 
the teak-wood which grows near the 
Godavery i that it had made an ex- 
pensive establishment near the mouth 
of the Godavery at Coringa ; that it 
bad actually built at that port a ship 
of the teak-wood, which it had brought 
thither by the inland navigation that 
has been mentioned ; and that it had 
been the means of introducing into the 
Nitaiu’s country two huudrud thousand 
pounds worth of British manufactures, 
the use of which had become so gcuM'al 
amongst the upjier classes of society 
in that country, that the political Resi- 
dent reports his having seen many 
f'hiefs, at the Court of the Nixani, 
dresicd lu English shawls, inusliire, 
and other descriptions of English ma- 
unfacture. {Haar, hear^ hear.) 

It further appears, from the report 
of the political Resident made at the 
tune to Lord Hastings, and cuntirnied 
by a hat he stated to you in this Court 
a few days ago, that the terms upon 
hich the loans to the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment were negotiated by Palmer aud 
(ai. were fair and moderate, which is 
rorrolioratcd by the statement also 
made the other day in this Court by 
Sir Charles Forbes, one of the most 
distinguished and best-informed mer- 
ihanU who ever was in India, aud 
who has proved to you, by the most 
unanswerable evidence, that those 
terms were not only moderate, but 
were such as a cautious House would 
have been unwilling to take j in sup- 
port of which h% has proved to you, 
that his own House at Bombay, under 
'cry similar circumstances, received 
from the Bombay Government ten or 
twelve per cent, more interest than 
Pahner and Co. had received from the 
Ni^ain, for money which they (the 
House of Forbes and Co.) had lent the 
Bombay Government, — not u[ma the 
p»^carious security upon which Palmer 
and Co. bad lent their money to the 
Nixain's Government, but upon the 
direct and avowed security of the Bom- 
bay Government itself j aud that even 
this loan had been reckoned so little 
desirable by the House of Forbes and 
VO., that, although it had the option 


of lending the Bombay Government 
100,000 rupees upon those terms, H 
only lent it 18,000. It is, therefore, 
established by these Papers, that Lord 
Hastings, in selecting the House of 
Palmer and Co. as the means by which 
his measures were to be carried Into 
effect at Hyderabad, was Justified by 
every principle of policy and duty 
which be was bound to observe as a 
statesman, aud as a faithful servant of 
the East India Company. {Hear.) 

The principal objection that has 
been urged, in the course of this de- 
bate, against Lord Hastings’s conduct 
in the Hyderabad transactions, arises 
out of the construction which has been 
given to a private letter which was 
written by Lord Hastings to Sir Wm. 
Ruinbold, in January 181.) ; from 
which it has been inferred that Lord 
Hastings was biassed, throughout the 
Hyderabad transactions, by a desire to 
serve Sir Wm. Rmubold In the con- 
struction of tliis letter, we should con- 
sider the persons by whom, and to 
whom, it was written, and the time at 
which, aud the object for which, it was 
written. {Hear.) 

The person by whom it was written, 
was the trustee of Lady Ruinbold’s 
fortune j the person to whom it was 
written, was Lady Ruinbold^s hus- 
band ; the time at which it was writ- 
ten, was when Lord Hastings was in 
camp, in the hurry of a campaign ; 
the object fur which it was written, 
was to explain to Sir Wm. Runibold, 
in answer to a letter Sir Wm. Ruinbold 
wrote Lord Hastings, asking his opi- 
nion upon the subject, the probable 
advantages which he (Sir Wm.) might 
fairly calculate upon in becoming a 
partner in the House of Palmer and 
Co. Lord Hastiup, in his reply, in 
substance tells Sir Win. Ruinbold, that 
the couutcuaiicc of the British Govern- 
ment had been given to Palmer and 
Co., at the request of the political Re- 
sident at Hyderabad, in consequence of 
the services which they had performed 
for the Nizam’s Government ; that the 
same countenance is not likely to be 
given to any other House — no other 
House having the same claim for ob- 
taining it; that he (Sir William) may, 
therefore, in going into Palmer and 
Co.'s House, fairl) calculate upon two 
advantages : the one, that the counte- 
nance given by the British Govern- 
ment to that Mouse, will obtain for it 
the confidence of the neople of the 
Nizam’s country ; and the other, that 
it is very improbable, for the reason 
above stated) the House of Palmer and 
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Co. will hare Any competitor at Hy- 
derabad. 

llije fthpre* I thinki is the fairaud 
gentljemaolike construction which a 
private written under such cir- 

c^pis^pccs by a man of Lord Hagtiags’s 
hj^h and gentlemanlike feeliugB, is 
entipJed to receive. {Hear.) Iff how* 
ever, any doubt should occur from 
this letter,^ as to the conduct which 
Xiord Hasdng-s would adopt in any 
case la which Sir VVm. RumhoId*s in- 
terest might he concerned, that doubt 
must be removed by a reference to the 
proceedings iu Council of the 17th 
June. 1820| by which it appears that 
Lord Hastings, although strongly im- 
pressed with the policy of the measures 
which he pro|H)Scd, offered to retire 
frcm< Council, and waive his right of 
voting upon the subject, least he might 
be supposed to be influenced in his 
opinion by the regard which he enter- 
tained for Sir W m. Ruinbold ; and that 
the Members of Council who differed 
from him os to the policy of the mea- 
sure under discussion, and who, from 
their situation as Members of Council, 
wer^ the best |X)ssible judges of his 
. conduct, recorded iu the minutes of 
Council the high sense they enter- 
t>f his character, and the itiuios- 
sibility of their belieriug that his opi- 
nion could be biassed on the occasion, 
sYr W b*ld ^ he entertained for 

Having now fully discussed the Hy- 
derabad Papers, botli as they refer to 
thepolitjcol measures which Lordllast- 
tinp adopted in the Nizam’s country, 
and as to the means by which he car- 
ried those measures into effect,— I feel 
myself bound to conclude that those 
Papers do not eontaiit any fact which 
authorizes us to alter the high opinion 
which wc have hitherto expressed, of 
the honour and integrity oftheMar- 
<]ui8of Hastings ; and I, therefore, feel 
myself bound, upon e>ery priucijUa of 
justice and honour, to gi\e my »otc in 
favour of tbc resolution wliich has 
been brought forward b\ the hon. |»ro- 
urietor (Mr. Kiunaird/. [Hea, f hear 
hear,) * 

Mr. CarHUTIIFrs.— I understood the 
hoii. Gentleman, when he s|M)ke of an 
unfair add ungentlemanlike construc- 
tion ha\ ing been put on the Marquis of 
Hastings’s letter, to Uwk to this part of 
the Court. 1 do not know whether he 
iQtcnded to allude to me. 

Sir Alr\. Johnstone.— 1 did not 
intend to allude to the hon. Proprietor 
iu particular. 

Mr, Dakbv.—I never, in the cotirae 



hear.) If you iwill let m” ^11^ * 
will thank you; but^S^??» 

Oie debate commenced by an iSS* 
on the CbairmaD, whom, I think, w 
are all bound to support. CA^ meS r 
must be allowed to go on, 1 s^y 
attack on the Chairman was most in 
decent. There is no person amonSt 
those who pretend to have resMot fcr 
his Lordship, that has a greatern^ard 
for him than myself ; and, probaWy, I 
have hail the honour to know him m 
long as any one. 1 have often beaid 
that indiscreet friends are worse than 
open enemies; and 1 ask the Court 
whether the truth of this observation 
has not been established by the conduct 
of some of those Geotlemed who have 
undertaken hisdefenca? {Hear.) But 
his Lordship needed no defence— he 
was charged with nothingt-he waa not 
criminated in any degree j for i declare 
ii) 08 t solemnly, that if it had been ne- 
cessary to criminate him, such is the 
respect that 1 bear his Lordship, that ’ 
I would have left the Court. No such 
object, however, has been coutem- 
plated ; and I believe, as much as tbit 
l am .speaking, that the last man in 
this House who would do any injury to 
the Marquis of Hastings, is our worthy 
Chairman. I cannot conceive why this 
debate has been carried on to deicnd a 
man who is not attacked. Is this the 
Way to add to the noble Marquis’s 
character ; or does he want such a 
defeuce? Can it be supposed that 
his Lordship will thank any man for 
attempting to defend him by vilifying 
other people? One Gendeman has 
been charged with offering a factious 
opjKisition to his l^ordship ; from the 
odium of that charge, however, he had 
beeu imrtly relieved by the candid ad- 
niissiou of die hon. Prowietor who 
!»|H)kc last. Is a man, because he 
diflers in opinion with another^ to be 
called a factious opponeut? 1 ask, 
whether it is fair to treat such a man 
ns .Sir C. Metcalfe in the uiauner in 
which he has been treated inthe cnnirse 
of this debate ? I am sure that Gea- 
tlemen who have spoken of him in 
such harsh terms, will be sorry for it 
hereafter. There is another thing I 
niu a very old fellow, and, perhaps^ i 
may be oilowed to express aWpe tbiat 
those who make speeches wul not 
make them so long. When ond cun* 
siders, that though thaa > ^hate hat 
continued for OMtny days, aad very few 
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Members have spoken, and that most 
of the speeches have been made to de- 
fend a msa who is not cbaitped with 
any thing, it is feally a ahockinr 
waste nitime. The Chairman, it should 
heieiuembered, has something else to 
(]d besides sitting here and bearing us 
talk. With many speakers the object 
seemed to be, not so much the excel- 
lence as the length of their harangues 
__aea quam bene sed quam ditt. If the 
amenilnieut went to acc use the Mar(|uis 
of Hastings, I would have voted against 
It ; but believing, most firmly, that it 
does no such thing, 1 will give’ tny vote 
for it. No man in this room resjiects 
the Marquis of Hastings more than I 
do. If hi3 Lordship were here — if I 
have any kiiow!e<lge of his character, 

I am sure no man would hold the ori- 
ginal motion in greater disrespect than 
liimself. He would nut thaiiK his own 
zealous and prejudiced friends for what 
they have done. His Lordship himself 
uould he the first to reprove those 
)H>rsous who wished to make him out 
a person that never committed even 
the most trifling error. His Lordship 
would say : “I never did any thing 
wrong intentionally ; and if I had had 
more time to consider, I might have 
done this and that." But this would 
not satisfy his indiscreet friends. I 
remoniber one of my copies, when a 
clnid, was this : 

I Whoever thinks a faultless piece to sec, 
'I’ll inks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e’er 
shall be.' 

Hn my honour 1 believe that, if his 
honJsliip had it in liis power, he would 
put aii^ extinguisher ou his would-be 
Incuds' proceedings— he would with- 
draw the motion ; the amendment 
would then go to the wall, and wc should 
all meet in good humour again, (//cffr.) 

Mr. Impki. — I f It were possible that 
f>ofb the amcndiueiit and the original 
question could be withdrawn, and the 
niirt adjourn 1 think it would 

oe the best thing tliat could happen. 

; AM/r, ftrar, hear ) If I had any hopes 
<1 prei ailing with those who have sub- 
mitted the propositions to the Court, 
o Withdraw them, 1 would not spare 
fwx exertions to bring about that re- 
{fries of No.) Jf 1 could sec 
inchnution on the opposite side of 
•P ( oun to withdiaw the motion, I 
"uuld ill down. [The hou. C.cnileiiian 
pained for a monieiit, but no disposi- 
it>n was evinced to adopt his sugges- 
thl# • with the last speaker, 

at It 18 a great evil when speeches 
ate lengthened beyond wbat the ne- 


cessity of the case requires, on this or 
any other subject; but I am much 
afraid that, on the present occasion, I 
cannot comply with the wishes of the 
hou. Proprietor, in putting what 1 have 
to say into a nufshell. When I look 
at this great book, which I have read 
through, and consider how many per-' 
sons have addressed the Court, and at 
what length they have done so, I feel 
it impossible to be very short myself. 

I think I am entitled to the same in- 
dujgence as they have received. In 
rising to speak on this important ques- 
tion— not less iin))ortaut to the Marquis 
of Hastings than to the East Ifldia 
Company and the good goveminentof 
India — that 1 may not be misunder- 
stood in any thing which I shall say, I 
beg leave, most distinctly, to declare, 
that I concur fully in what seems to be 
the universal opinion, that there Is 
nothing in these Papers which can 
attach corrupt motives to the Marquis of 
Hastings. {Heavy hear.) I go further — I 
really, and in my conscience believe, that 
in the whole course of the Hyderabad 
transactions, the idea of private ad- 
vantage never entered his Lordship’s 
mind ; and I hope it will afford con- 
solation to his Lordslilp, amidst the 
great trouble ami vexation which he 
has been subjected to in this business, 
to know, that not only his personal 
fi lends, but those who had no know- 
ledge of him except us a public man, 
concur ill that opinion. All arc agreed 
upon this poinl, that whatever blame 
has been, or may be, attached to his 
Lordship’s conduct with respect to 
these transactions, he must iieacquitted 
of any mean or base mofives. {I/ear.) 
Having gone so far, I am sorry that I 
cannot go any further. 

The question originally submitted 
to the C.'ourt has been, by the two or 
three last speakers on the other side of 
the Court, quite misrepresented. It 
has been sahi, that it is merely a ques- 
tion regarding the personal honour and 
iiitegniy of the Maujuis of Hastings. 

If that hail been the whole of the ques- 
tion, I would havevottd for it. But 
the question 1 conceive to be this : “ Is 
there any thing iu these Papers that in 
the slightest degree afl’ects the personal 
character of the Marquis of Hastings 
“ Per'^oual charnclcr ” is an extensive 
phrase. Personal i harai ter is the part 
whiih a man pla^s in life — it compre- 
hends all his acts, public and private. 

If it be mcniit, that the share which 
the Marquis of Ha«tings has taken in. 
these transactions, is not blame^ble ; 
or, If it h<j meant to say, that it has not 
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deserved the censures which have been 
unanimouslY passed upon it by two 
Courts of Directors and two Boards of 
Control I and a very larjfe majority of 
a third Court of Directors, with the 
unauimous assent of a third Board of 
Control, — then I cannot assent to that 
proposition. I will not vote for the 
origpiiial motion, and must vote for the 
amendment, which, however, be it 
recollected, declares that no corruut 
motives can be attributed to the noble 
JLord. (Hear,) 

1 wish, on the first day of this de- 
bate, 1 had possessed inHuence enough 
with the Court to have encouraged me 
in persisting more pertinaciously in 
attempting to stop this discussion, by 
inducing the Court to come to a vote, 
acquitting his Lordship of corrupt mo- 
tives, and, at the same time, approsing 
of the despatches of the Court ol l^ircc- 
turs. 1 lament this discussion. 1 think 
that the IMarqms of Hastings has been 
placed in the must cruel sitii.ition that 
any great man was ever placed in. Is 
it his enemies that have done this 
Where ore his enemies That the 
(.ourt of Dirccttirs never could have 
wislied that the subject should be 
brought forward is most clear, because, 
with a full know ledgeof all these trans- 
actions before them, when they heard 
that the Marciuis of Ilastiugs was about 
to resign the Indian Goverumeut, they 
lassed a resolution, eiilog./iiig lam 
lighly, and expressing their regret that 
lie intended to (juit the service. (//mr.; 
What does tliis prove ? Wliy, that the 
Court of Directors fell that his Lord- 
ship had [K'rfornied great services to 
his country, and, on that account, 
though they were fully accjuaintcd with 
these traiisiietioiis, they thought that 
they were b<jund to lorget tliem.( //t w.) 
What the noble iMarqnis li.'is to eoiu- 
iilaiu of is, that his frieiids, with a full 
Kuovvlcdge of this blot, and well aware 
of the opposition which a proposition for 
further remuneration would experience, 
did, nevertheless, bring such a piojKisi- 
tioii forward. It was rejei ted ; and, no 
doubt, his Lordship’s trieuds lelt coii- 
slderahly niiuoyeil at that. Wliai hap- 

I iened next ? His Lonlship was l.dsely 
ihclled in the puhhc papers. The 
newspapers are in ihe habit of lihelliiig 
men of </// descriptions every dav. ) 

(/) 'riiat the hMi’r.i s i^honld he hos- 
tile to nevvsjtapds ami puldic aioiuad- 
ver'ioiis on \uddie nuiduct, wlieiherin 
lids heniisiilicic oi another, can excite 
hitlc womler in tliose, who innnubtr 
with what events that name i:? asso- 
ciated. 


The friends of his Lordship, however 
imprudently enough, call upon 
Court of Directors to come mrw«H 
and contradict the anonymous liheL 
They refuse to do so. They come to i 
resolution, that it is not fit to interfere 
ill the subject. The fricuds of 
noble Marquis then come into thin 
Court, and put a question to the Chair- 
man. How could he, sitting here «i 
Chairman, with propriety, give any in- 
formation as to what the Court of l)i. 
rectors had done? Many Genilemeu 
will remember the scene which cusued 
upon that occasion. Such a scene of 
violence — I hud almost said of out- 
rage — I never before witnessed in tbU 
Court. What was the consequence ? 
These Papers now before us were called 
for, which otherwise would never have 
seen the li^ht. I s iy, therefore, that 
it is to his friends that his Lordship is 
iiidehied for this cruel debate. At this 
moment, his Iriends on the other side 
of the Court are nut confent with clear- 
ing his ( haracter, unless they can 
blacken the characters of his a<Iversa- 
ries . 

I observe that my hon. friend (Mr. 
Pattison) shakes his head. Did not one 
of the first speakers in support of llie 
motion tell us that he would impeach 
Mr. Adam? {Hear.) Has not the hou. 
Gent, near me (Mr. Stuart) been char- 
ged with factious opposition? Has 
not Sir C. Metcalfe’s conduct been 
comiiicnted on in the severest man- 
ner? 1 do not mean to say that this ba!> 
been done by the hon. Director vvlioin 
1 am huppy to he able to call my friend. 
I dul not expect strong language to 
proceed from him; hut it has been done 
nv the hon. (ientlcincn opposite. If a 
inun strike a blow at his opponent, 
should he not exjiect to liavc it return- 
ed? and if the friends of the Mar- 
quis «)f Hastings will drag him into the 
middle of a set of able combatants, 
can they expect that he will go away 
unhurt? There are many Gentlemen in 
this Cuurt who have distinctly avowed 
them.selves the friends of the Manjuis 
of Hastings — many others have been 
obliged to him in the course of public 
life. It is very natural for them to 
come forward lu support of his Lord- 
ship’s character. I do not find fault 
witii them for doing so. Let them sup- 
port his Lordship’s character with all 
the /eal thej can, with this provision 
oiil^, that in doing justice to liim the) 

(g' .Nut if he were the Christian which 
the shaker pretends to be. His creetl 
would teach him a verydiffcrcui les^von 
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da DO iDjustice to others. {Hear.) As 
far as regards myself, I have no feeling 
ot friendship or hostility towards the 
noble Marquis. I joined in the vote of 
the Court, which bestowed a munifi- 
ccatrewartlouthc Marquis of Hastings 
for his public services. If I am coui- 

i) cllccl to lilaine him for the share which 
be has liad in the Hyderabad trausac- 
tiohs, 1 trust that no nord will fall 
from «ue which can be fairly objected 
lo Iw him or by his friends. 

I have read these Hyderabad Papers 
with great pain. It must be considered 
a ‘-tain upon the honour of the British 
name, that a Prince, our ally, a man, 
only under our protection, but, as 
has been well observed, under our 
tutelage, has been stripped of a perpe- 
tual revenue of 7 lacs of rupees by the 
art— I will not say of his own Minister, 
for ('hnndoo Loll is not his own Miui- 
'•lei — but of a man set up lo act for him 
hy the British Government, and by the 
operntions of a BriUsh house of com- 
merce A; These acts have, in the 
face, if not of the law, at least of the 

j) uli(\ of the country, been jiermitted 
and sanctioned by the (Jovernor-fJeiie- 
ral, and for that conduct he has receiv- 
e<l the unanimous censure of the home 
(noermneiit. 

I mil now endeavour to show how 
this conduct alTects, not the honour an<l 
integrity, hut the personal < haraeter of 
the noble Marquis. 'I’lie lirst (|uestion 
nliuh .irises is — has or has not the 
M.irqnis of Hastings been influenced 


i/i) Mr. Impey’s sensibilities are 
keenU touched by the notion of se\en 
lacs being taken fioin a Nati\e Piince, 
bv .1 cumincicial house, though the 
.i."iim|)tioii is not foniidcd in fact • hut 
lie h.i' no such coinpniiction at seven 
kingdoms, with all tlicir wealth, both 
now and for ever, being taken fioin 
Natiu- Piinccs by the greater ('uimnci- 
<i>d House in Leadenball Stieet, of 
vvliuh be is one of the paid 'criants. 
From whi’iice do the reienues of all 
India come, but fioin propeity that 
once belonged to Native Princes'? ami 
bow has it pas.scd out <»f their possession 
into that of the K^ist India Company, 
but by iiaud or foice? Veiily, this is 
siuimng at a gnat and swuilowimi; a 
<aniel. ’Die people of Cuttack, of whom 
•'ll Iinpey must know soiiielhing, could 
till liow muili w.is taken fioin them by 
one of Mr, Inipey’s own name; and 
"e in:u, perhaps, 'oursehcr' one d.iy l.iy 
ofH'u v„u\e of the op\in‘ssions ami ini- 
'MUies, wlucli led to the rebellion of 
file iieople on that account, in ih.il 
ciocliy-ticated dUiiict of our “ mild and 
niniable” Govcniincut, 


to favour the House of Palmer and Co. 
by reason of Sir Wm. Rumbold being 
one of the firm > It is not to be ex* 

f leeted that many Proprietors have bad 
eisure to wade through this iinraeuse 
mass of Papers. I think it the duty 
of every mau who purposes to address 
the Court to have uoue so ;,but it can- 
not be expected that many Proprietors 
who have dittcreut imiiortant avoca- 
tions to attend to, should read through 
this large volume. The book coutaius 
documeuts referring to various sub- 
jects ; but I will endeavour, as far as 
possible, to steer clear of every thing 
which docs not bear upon the question 
before us. I will likewise refrain from 
attacking the characters of other men. 
It is necessary to state their acts ; and 
if their character may be affected by 
their acts, 1 cannot help it. I will en- 
deavour to bring before the Court what 
appear to he facts. Before, liowever, 
1 enter on this task, 1 must say a few 
words with regard to the general poli^ 
of the Biitish Government in Inaia. It 
is vtMy important that the attention of 
the Court should be directed to this 
point. When this nation had acquired 
considerable territories in India, the 
Legislature passed a wise and virtuous 
Act of l*arliument to protect, us far as 
lay ill its power, the natives of India, 
both princes ami subjects, Irom oppres- 
sion. The kind of onpressiun which it 
was the <d)jectof the Legislature chielly 
to guard against, was that which re- 
sulted from pecuniary transactions 
with the Nizam. (<) Before the passing 

(ij The wisdlim ami virtue of Parlia- 
ment is of not much higher a staudiud 
than that of the India House . otherwise 
they would not Iiaie considered it an evil 
to admit ot tlic relationship between 
debtor and creditor. If it be a politic-al 
evil for Bi ilish .subjects to lend money to 
Native Piinecs at o/ir/ rate, because of 
the influence they might thus obtain 
ovci their tlchtors, it must he a greater 
political evil for the Ibitish rulciM in 
India to do the same thing. But is t/tis 
prohibited ? No ! it is one of the 
very amisitioiis agaiast the M.inpiis of 
Ha-titigs, that he did not Lend the mo- 
ney wanted by the Nizam out of the 
Company’s tieasuiy . though this has 
been otten the tii>t .step by Nvhii h we 
li.iic inveigh (1 imlcpcndcnt Priuecs into 
our '■fiaic.-, ami aftciwauls made them 
oiir prey. I Ids im a fail .specimen of 
the wisdom ami virtue of nuliatticnt, 
'and the CNtcllciu'c ot, the l.iwH which 
they Cl cate. In then pictended anxiety 
protect the natives ot India troui op- 
picssii>n, tlicy *^hqiild have thought of 
‘‘Ome better seem it) iji.ui merely pjc- 
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of the Act of Parliament, the profit 
which weif expected: to he derived from 
mui^Ury traoaactioas with |he Native 
Prinoei was one of the great induce* 
menu ,U» peraons to enter the Com- 
pany*# aervice. The Nah«b of Arcot’s 
affair woa the first circumstance which 
attracted the attention of the chief men 
in this country to the subject, and, from 
consideration of that business, this 
country was made acquainted with the 
natura of those pecuniary transactions. 
It ap|>eared then, that persons who 
were io,jh« habit of lending money to 
Native Princes at an exorbitant — 1 will 
not say an usurious — interest, soon 
succeeded in obtaining such an influ- 
ence over the Princes, that they re- 
duced them and their dependants to 
theigreatost distress and misery. This 
was the case with the Rajah of Tan- 
jore, and the King of Oude. To put a 
stop to sucli proceedings, the Parlia* 
incut, by a wise euactinent, prohibited 
ilritisb subjects from having any pecu- 
niary transactions with tlie Natives of 
India j reserving to tlie Court of JR- 
rectors, and the Governor-General, the 
privilege of making special cx< cptioiis 
to the provisions of the Act, when they 
sheutd think pi*oper. 

It is evident that occasions might 
arise, such as the invasion of our terri- 
tories by a hostile force, when it might 
be advisable to resort to a proemling, 
which at another time would be highly 
blamrablc, and therefore it was that 
the Lcgislnture made the osceptions 1 
have mentioned. I do not mention 
this fur the purpose o/ making it a 
matter of accusation against the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, that he did nut look 
U|)on these legislative measures in the 
same light in which they are viewed 
by the authorities at home ; hut to 
bring to the reeolleetion of the Couif, 
that ttic general ouHey of this eountiy 
is to pnitecl the Natives of India from 
oppression, arising out of iHM uidary 
transactions with British subjects. Kk) 

venting Kmdishnicn from lending their 
luoiiey. 'J he liol]ow'iu>.s ol .nucIi apie- 
teiuled caie of ineu’s rights, when no- 
thing ci’M'ntial is dtHio to .''Ceiire tluin, 
must, he |>eree|i|ihk' at a glance. 

[k) If Biiti.sh j-nhjeets could, h) lend- 
ing money |o Native Piiues, gel them 
('oinpletcly iu. their fiower, tiic suine 
loanit Irom the lompanj’s (hneiiiineiit 
would effect the pnistiaiion of all inde- 
pendence in the borrower with niu<)i 
inoie sia*e<l sml certainty; hecall.^e, to 
the ordingry influence of a civditor over 
a debtor, would he atlded the political 
iufliii'ucc of a |H)wcrful aimed state. 


The Manj^uis pf Haitiogi most bav 
known that it was bis du^/ a# Gove- 
nor-Generd of that count^, to ppmj 
that course of policy; from wh^ 
however, he unfortunately widely de- 
parted. What has been the conse- 
quence.* Precisely the samif eifrcti 
which resulted to .the Nabob of Arcof 
from the conduct pursued towards him 
by his creditors, have happened to the 
Nizam and to us. Enormous debts 
have been incurred to amount of 
more than a crore of rupees. Who 
is to pay this .* It must come out of 
the East India Company's cofler8.(/) 

'Jlic rate of intere.st would neither In- 
ciease nor diininish this power. 

{/) It never can be too often re|leafed 
that this is not true. In the ftrst place, 
the Aicot debts were most of thon 
piiicly fletitions, con.Misting of bonds and 
engagements for luige sums to iiiilivi- 
duals, from whom no value had ever lR‘ea 
received. In the case of the Hyderabad 
debt.s, the claims are for moqics ac- 
tuallv advanced, for goods actually sup- 
plied, and for interest actually incurred 
at the most moderate rate known in that 
city on suni.s so due. When the Com- 
pany took the territories of Arcot into 
their holy keeping, tliey took on thew- 
schc.s the usnonsibility of all its debm, 
and it was, therefore, in the oi-dlnary 
course of thing.s, that the creditors 
.should aoply to them for ])aymebt. lint 
Me.s.srs \v. Palinei and Co. ask no such 
thing. They rcgaid the Hyderabad Stale 
a,s iridcpenilciit, and look only to its 
Soveieign and hi.s IMiuister for repay- 
inciit. The Hast India Company Inter- 
dict this naj incut under pain of their 
“ seveie aispleasure," and boldly tell 
the Ni/<tin and his IMinl.stcr, that they 
will .siipjiort them in their fraudulent 
eiasion of a jii.ct debt. All that P.dnier 
and Co. ask is, that the India Company 
.should withdraw this interdict, ana use 
their influence for the piirpo.se of Strict 
jiixtice. li they would do this, the 
House would have nothing further to 
ask of them. If they will not do this, 
they ought to be nnwle to pay the whole 
aiuoniit fhemsi lves. If it should, flicre- 
foie, iu the end come out of the Com- 
paiiy'.s coffcis a.s Mr. Im|»ey siipiwiHes, it 
will he entirely the fault ot the Coin|>any 
ilM'lf, who might, even now. permit it 
to be paid out ot the N’izaiirs. Hut, 
.-npposing even the icverse, i.s it any 
answer to a just claim for any paity to 
.M), We eannot admit its jusuee, ne- 
eali'^e if we do, •‘Oine portion of its pay- 
ment must come out of our own 
pocket." A more dishonest course 
than this could not be pursued by the 
most fraudulent bankiupt that ever 
existed. Vet this i.s the course whidi 
.>lr. lin|K'y rccouimeuds to the Court to 
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But thi« i* not Not only do the 
iuterest* of the East India Company 
suffer, but the'NizAna and hU suc- 
ccisors, if he ever have any, have 
been stripped of an annual revenue 
of 75.0001. (»*) , . . 

It is uecessary to inquire how these 
uofortunate results have been pro- 
duced. His Lordship was appointed 
Governor-Genera^ of India, and pro- 
ceed^ early in the year 1813 to assume 
the duties of that office. He took out 
with him, as part of his establishment, 
a Gentleman of the name of Rutnbold, 
had married his Lordship’s ward, 
and went to seek his fortune in India. 
1 uill not now blame the noble Mar- 
quu for carrying out that Gentleman 
with him, he not being a servant of the 
Company and having no fixed situa- 
\itnx ; indeed, it might be said, that he 
was going to pursue fortune wherever 
she might direct her course. 1 tliiuk it 
was an unfortunate event, that his 
Lordship did take this Gentleman out 
with him, and I hope what has passed 
will be a warning to future Governor- 
Generals not to carry out with them 
persons who have no other object in 
view than to obtain their fortune, God 
kuuws how ! fn) At Hyderabad was esta- 
blished the House of William Palmer 
and Co. It has been truly stated that 
Mr. W. Palmer is the son of a most 
distiuguished officer. I believe a bet- 
ter servant was never in the Company's 
service. Mr, W. Palmer first entered 
into the military service of the Nizam, 
and then engaged in partnership with 
other Gentlemen to carry on commer- 
cial transactions j but, before the Mar- 
quis of Hastings arrived in India, these 
Gt'otleincn hail, in the face of the law, 
engaged in pecuuiary transactions 


follow : and, like Mr Peter Moore, advises 
them not to listen to the claims, because 
if llicy are admitted, some portion of the 
cost fiiust be paid by themselves ! 'Phis 
IS the sort of honesty which the atmo- 
sphere of the India House produces. 

(»i) And the rest of the oticc iiide- 
licndont Princes of India have been 
'tripped of as many millions, by Mr. 
Impcy’s iioiiourable masters, who have 
strip|H‘d them of their dignities and 
nberties, as well as of their wealth » 
lOj What other object than fortune 
has every man who goes to India, from 
the (rovcmor-Gencral down to the 
lowwt Cadet? None. 'ITie family of 
the I^E\ 8 have showm their devotion 
*bis pursuit as openly as any other 
ran be named; whether as honour- 
ahly or not, fiature historians of India 
'vdl perhatis discover. 


with the Nizam. This was the first 
bht in the cunduct of the House, (o) 
In 18l4 Mr. W, Palrtier ' up on 
establishment at Hyderabad; under the 
name of W. Palmer and Co;; and early 
in that year a proposition was made to 
Sir W. Rumbold, who had rone out in 
the family of the Govemor-Oineral, to 
become a partner. On meeting with 
this circumstance, it very naturally 
occurs to one to inquire why the 
House should have asked vSir W. Rum- 
bold Xii become a partner? First of 
all, he had no money except what he 
got by his marriage with his Lordship’s 
ward. Secondly, he had no commer- 
cial knowledge or experience. And, 
thirdly, he could not even reside at 
Hyderabarl, because he had to execute 
the duties of an office at Calcutta. Let 
us then see how the matter was nlMier- 
stood in India, (p) First of all, we 


(o) It is contrary to the law of Eng- 
land for any nuiu to make tllore than 
five per cent, interest or profit by his 
iiioney. Every house of business in the 
kingdom makes as much more than this 
as it can ; yet who but meu of Mr. Ira- 
jiey’s stamp would call it a blot in the 
character of a British merchant to make 
a fortune by loans, which yielded a 
larger interest than that fixed by the 
law ? 

(p) These objections only betray Mr. 
Iinney’s ignorance of India. 1st. If he 
had no money he could borrow it, as all 
other men in India do, on personal secu- 
rity ; almost every member of the Civil 
nnd Military Service under forty years 
of age being largely in debt to their 
agents, and these agents themselves 
trading on borrowed capital lent them 
by others. 2dly, If he h^ no commer- 
cial knowledge or experience, it might 
not have been nccessaiy, since civil, mi- 
litary, and medic.il servants of the Coil* 
p.iiiy are perpetually added to houses of 
business in India for the sake of the 
influence brought by them into such 
houses, by their high character and 
connexions,— the mercantile knowledge 
being supplied by others : And :Wly, 
Though lie might reside, and lioM an 
otficc, at Calcutta, (wliich, however, he 
did not continue to do,) this would no 
moi’e prevent his lieiiigan useful partner 
of a hniise at Hyderabad, than a man 
residing in London would pixTcnt his 
belnft an useful partner of a house In 
Calcutta, wliich we know is not the 
case. Bu% after all, the example set by 
the India Directors, civil, military, tne- 
dlcal, and marine, who, wlthoul any 
coromerdal knowledge Whafever, ana 
residing In England, unddiiiike to re- 
gulate the commercial of a largo 
and distant kingdom, might have taught 
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have that famous letter of his Lordship, 
a letter made' famous by the mode in 
which it had been applied. How gross 
has been the impnideiiee of the noble 
Marquis’s friends to force this question 
forward, when they knew that such a 
letter was upon the records of this 
House ! IJis Lordship says in that let- 
ter, that the Gentlemen who compose 
the I'irin of Messrs. I*almer and Co., 
speculated on interesting him in favour 
of the House, in consequence of Sir 
VV. Riiml)old’s ])ecoming a partner. 
Now, [ ask the Court, what is the 
meaning of this ? Does tt mean that 
his Lordship was to he iuteicsted in 
favour of the House on account of 
their public services ? Such as the in- 
troduction of British manufactures into 
India, and csta))lishiug a more regular 
discipline amongst the Nizam’.s troops. 
Was it on account of these services 
that hi.s Lorddiip was to be interested 
in favourtjf the House ? 1 say no. It 

was from a private motive, because 
Sir W. Humbold was to become a part- 
ner in the House, (//cor, hear.) 1 
am sorry not to see the late Hesideut 
at Hyderabad (Mr. Russell} in his 
place. 

Mr. 1). KiNNAiut).— I wdl explain 
tlte rcasora 

Mr. Imity. — I do not wish it. 

The ('iMtriM the bon. Pro- 
prietor state the reason. 

Mr. D. KiSNAiiiD.— The reason is, 
that a very mclautholy atxideut has 
occurred in his family. 

Mr. Imi’EV. — I am very «orry to hear 
what the lujii. Propiiclor states. 1 was 
about to allude to ubat the late Resi- 
dent bad said. He stated, that Mr. 
Pulrner and himself were not on good 
terms. These are bis words • 

* Itha.s been as.scitcd that a sccict uu- 
donstnuding exist.- between me and the 
House. 1 ajipcal to tlic Mcmhci.s ot the 
House, who ate the most compciciit 
judges of 111 } pioceedinu.s, wlutlui, .-o 
faiTioiu convideiingine fiicndh toward.s 


Mr. Irnpiy lliat this w.i'^ a |H*iiiT on 
w hich he might expose his in:ivtei> and 
himself to lidieule, to .say iioihnig ot 
the tar<'(' of leuiend and learned I’lo- 
piietor.N, Cleigviiuii, Law\eis, HtK-- 
tnrs, .Apothccai ies, Hope-.^^al<els, Tea- 
dealers, Hiscuit-Hakoi's, CheeM mongers, 
old women and iiilanis, all lakimr pait 
in deliheiatioiis or votes on ititi irate 
questions ot state policy, the details of 
which few of them have leisure to exa- 
luliie, and still fewer capacity to under- 
staud. Theiie aie, indeed, nbsuididea 
which requite only to be named to incur 
desciAcd reptobatioii and liiliculc. 


them, they did ndt look apou 
soltttely hoM; and I belief 
W. Palmet formed the coimexi 
W. Kumboid for the e:t:prp8s 
resisting the opposition which 
cd to teceive from me.’ 

Here is the opinion of the Regidem 
at Hyderabad with respect to Sir W 
Ruinbold. He declares that a com. 
niercial House, at the Court of the 
Nizam, introduced that Gentleman 
into the Firm,— for the piirposeof what ? 
Of counteracting the efforts of the rel 
presentatlve of Government. I gay 
that so far as the question of motive 
goes, nothing can be clearer, (q) 

I admit that it was with eoiLSidera- 
ble reluctance that he allowed his 
ward-iu-law or son-in-law to eater 
the House. It appears that there was 
a long discussion on the subject, and it 
was not until after Sir \V. Ruinbold had 
consulted the Advocate-General, that 
his Lordship reluctantly consented to 
the proposed partnershii). In 181.'), Sir 
W. Kumboid went to Hyderabad, and 
signeil ilie deed of partnership. I beg the 
attention ofthcC'ourt to the names of 
the partners. They were : Mr. William 
Palmer, Mr. Hastings Palmer, a na- 
tive called Bunkelty Doss, Mr. George 
Currie, and Mr. Hans Sothehy. Sir 
W. Ruinbold, in entering into this 
Finn, was placed in this diflRcully : It 
is well known that all servants of the 
Company are obliged to pledge them- 
selves not to enter into pecuniary 
transactions with Natives. 1 do ii(>t 
know wlielher this is done by oath or 
not, but some jdedge is required. One 
tiling is clear, lherefcre,tbattliere were 
two servants of the Company connect- 
ed witli this House, whose names must 
he couccaIe<l. Their names would not 
he let out, for if they were, there was 
an end of the House, and nil favour 
and sanction of the Government. 
These Geiifloincn, having got .Sir W. 
Ruinbold for their partner, begin to 
larrv on those operations which have 
been so strongly condemned by the 
( ourt ol Direitors ; hut, before 1 stale 
till 111 , I must bring to the recollection 
ol the Court what was the stale of 
Hvderahad. 

1 list, with respect to the Nizam, it 
has heeu argued by the lriend.s of his 

yf/) .And I he motive wa.s a fair and 
bi.'t one, as much .so as it a hou.se of 
Im^tiicsis ill l.nndoii, ex|)cctiugoppo.«ition 
ill their ciideavouis to procuie Goveru- 
nient coiitiacis lioin Mr. Canning, were 
to get a relative of laird Liverpool into 
their Film to counteiact such opposi- 
tion. 


I me M ab. 
^hatMr. 


purpose of 

be expect. 
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Lordship, that he was an independent 
Prince ; that he had a riffbt to eater 
Into what contracts be pleased; and 
that were not justified in iuter- 
with him. There never was any 
nropo^ition more directly contrary to 
[act aud e^ery tittle of evidence than 
this. The Nizam, long before the 
Marquis of Hastings went to India, 
had renounced all concern with the 
(.inerumeiit of his dominions, and was 
III) mure at the head of the State than 
1 or anv other Member of this Court. 
Hut, further, before the Marquis of 
Hastings went to India, the Minister 
who had carried on the affairs of the 
\i/ain died. The Minister appointed 
Mecr ool Molk to be his successor. 
The Conipany, however, compelled the 
Niz'diu to enter into a treaty, by which 
he, agreed that this Minister should 
h.oe no concern in the (ioverrunent. 
'ltii» IS an independent Prince! (r) 
llun came Chundoo Loll, who has 
hocii o\cr since that period, now six- 
tetii yr,r«. ago, the nbsulute Governor 
Ilf tli.vt lountry, with no other check 
than t!u\l of the British Government. 

I he hict is, that he lias been our Mi- 
msti r in e\cry sense of the worth With 
re'.pect to Chumloo Loll, 1 shall be 
"orrj.as he is in a distant place, to 
licicr hard ujioii him, aud treat him as 
i^ir ('. -MetcuHe and others have been 
treated. Hi' has been spoken of very 
ilitferently by Mr. Russell and Sir C. 
Metcalfe, By one, he has been de- 
Mnhed as the only man of ability in 
tlie lountry, and as being entirely de- 
»oiC(l to Mic English interests. By the; 
"tlicr, he is stated to be extremely igiio- 
ratit, very jealous of any intrigues 
uliii'h were likely to deprive him of his 
and ready to make any sacri- 
luc In maintain it, 1 call upon the 
1 oiirt to say, whether it was not likely 
th.it s’uli a nian would be infiuenced 
in facour of the House of Palmer and 
I u I h.iMug amongst them a member 
hnowu to he nearly connected with his 
Liniship, and being able to jiroduce 
h'ffiT'. ndilre^sed to them in the haud- 
w riling of the Marquis ot Hasilng'. on 
tlu- Miitjectof the transactions in which 
llirv \wM c en gaged. (ITenr, henr.) 

IT' .Vud vet, w'ith all thi.s ical sla- 
'vri, linnighf on him by the East India 
coinp.any^ they themselve.'* 'sanction trea- 
will, acknowlcduing hi.s indc- 

n 'i . yhddingto him the entire 

rii^iii of choosing his own Ministers and 
servants of state. But «iich double deal- 
and hypocrisy is quite character- 
dii'lnnacy^^ whole sy.stein of Indian 


I now come to Mr. Ru&se11,->Faf be 
it from me ever to mention hi& name 
in this Court except with the highest 
re.spect. Mr. Russell is ackoowledgedly 
an able and useful servant of the Com- 
pany. He lias performed great ser- 
vices ; so has the Marciuis of Hastings ; 
but still we inu.«t consider his^ conduct 
as well as that of the noble Marquis. 
It appears, that although he was on bad 
terms with Mr. W. Palmer, he never 
attempted to oppose his projects, and 
those of Chundoo Loll, hut in one in- 
stance, which 1 will mention by and 
bye, and then his efforts were coun- 
teracted by the influence of Sir W, 
Riimbold. The three acts of the 
House, lor his connexion with which 
the Marquis of Hastings has been cen- 
sured, arc, first, the license exempting 
the House from the penalties of the 
Actof 1797; second, the Aurungaliad 
transaction ; and, third, the sixty-lac 
loan. 'First, with respect to the license ; 
Mr. W. Palmer had entered into illegal 
transactions, and wishing to cuter into 
further transactions of a like nature, 
he thought it expedient to apply for 
a license to exempt him from the 
penalties of the Act of 1797. He, 
thc'refore, applied to Mr. Russell, the 
Resident, who transmitted the projiosi- 
tion to the (iovernmeiit, with a letter 
from Mr. W. Palmer, in which he 
stated : « 

‘ We iH'lievc that the penalties we’ 
allude to were tmpo.xed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, with a view to prevent Kuiopeaii 
.subjects from acquiring, privately, too 
much influence at Native Courts, and 
tiom taking adrantage of the tieces.sitie.s 
of Native Governments, to extort exor- 
bitant interest tmm them. We feel con- 
fident that onr iran'^actions cannot lead 
to cither of lliese objects, and that their 
immediate operation ha.s no taint of that 
ipiality; .'^o that we aie piecisely in the 
situation which the Act contemplated, 
ill giving power to the Goveinor-General 
in Coimcil to exempt from tlie perial- 
tie.s. O'lr tiaiisactions have ahvajs been 
open and niiblic, and whenever wc have 
cdii.sideied them as cuiinecied with the 
Goveiiiiuent, they bav c been tiunsacted 
diiectly with the Minister who possesses 
the confidence and suppoit of the lirltish 
Gov ernmciit.' 

So that at the time application vrai 
made for this license it was admitted 
that (he House had had pecuniary 
transactions with the Nizam. The 
liceii.se was granted. 

Three questions arise out of this : 
first, with respect to the policy of the 
measure, it has been said, that it never 
was the intention of the Legislature 
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^hnt 1 ^ license should be granted for 
private purposes, but only on special 
and great occasions^ by which the in- 
terests of the Company were deeply 
affected. This, 1 think, is a fair in- 
terpretation of the law, but it is pos- 
sible that his Lordship was misled. 
The second point, is the fact of grant- 
ing the? license without the names of 
the partners being inserted. I have 
great doubts whether such an instru- 
ment would be of the least avail in a 
court of Justice. The third question 
is, did Mr. Russell and the Marquis of 
Hasting know the names of the part- 
ners } I have looked carefully through 
this Injok, to satisfy myself on this 
point. I dnd a fact which I call on 
ererv friend of his Lordship to answer 
me if they can. — The Marquis of Hast- 
ings knew that Mr. Hans Sotheby was 
a partner in the House, and he con- 
cealed that knowledge from his Coun- 
cil; (//ear, Jiear,) and more, he 
appointed that Gentleman to a confi- 
dential situation at Moorshedebad. (s) 
Great anxiety has been shown, on 
the part of the House, although they 
professed that their transactions should 
be so oMn and public, to coiueal their 
proceedings from the Government at 
Calcutta ; or if they could not do that, 
from the authorities at home. The 
license was granted in 1816. The first 
mention of it in the records of the 
Bengal Government is iii June 1817; 
and the despatc h, by which the Court 
of Directors were informed of it, never 
reached this eountry till May 1818. 
This delay might have been accidental, 
but taken in connexion with other 
circumstances, it is a strong iinputa- 


(s) If this weic tiue, it would be a 
subject of justcensuic on the Man|nis, 
because such concealment was iincamlid 
in the cxlrcniv; : Init we do not know' the 
evidence on which Mr. I nipey presumes 
to assert the fact. This appoiiitnient to 
Mooisliedebad, howeier. would not 
even tiu’ii l>c rcprelieiisiolc ; IxTause, 
though Contrary to the regulatiuuM of 
the fcnicc, it is no moral crime for a 
civil servant to engage in coinmei^. 
All the Company’s own resident.s, as 
commercial ii^siaents, are (icrmitted to 
trade oil their own account ; and, in- 
deed, what the masters profess to li>c 
by, (for what are they them.selves but 
a trading exunpany ?) it can be no great 
crime for their servants to follow. As 
to departing from llie letter of the sta- 
tute, and f’loin local legulation.s. it is 
what the Company themsehca and cvciy 
one of their servants do, more or less 
every day of their lives. 


tion on his Lord«hip, and cdU fe, , 
clear and distinct answer. When A 
account of the gratrtliig- df 
reached England, atthidls^^t iS" 
which I havd tiaeiiUoffcd,>lOfe,XB,^ 
in the Directidii, who bilid ^-rtcVflfciL 
in India, And wAs Ittiimately^q^^ 

ed with every circumMancc 
with the Carnatic debts, said,'**^ 
shall have the same story oyeriMa 
the same scenes will oedup at Hwier 
abad that have taken fihe, 

places, and have becfn proddettse o 
such melancholy relidts.'' ‘ Alftniiant 
apprehension pervaded the Coort o 
Directors ; and, Without any 'dhsem 
being expressed, the Court Uhat»i 
mously directed a despatch to be Wni 
to India revoking the lidenlc, md 
putting an end to the transaction. Th« 
language of the Court of Dilteters, 
with respect to the license, was this'; 


‘ We have to observe, in the fbi 
place, that the power which yon havt 
thus til ought fit to exerciser cenld noi 
have been granted by the Legislstare, in 
cuntcinplation of such an use as you 
have made of it. It was obviously io- 
tended for the pui^se of meeting extra- 
ordinary exigencies, not of generall\ 
licensing an illegtil traffic; and we haw 
great doubts whether such a license 
you have given (a genera! license, without 
a .special case of necessity, And wltltoui 
limit) would be held to be legal, and 
W'ould be found effectual for the protec- 
tion of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
any j»i osecutioii under the ASL Hat, 
w’aiving this discussion,’ we desireto be 
iiitorined, whether the Resident hai 
availed liimself of thCi power reserved to 
him, by acquainting hiiusirlf cuustaatl} 
and thoroughly with the nature of the 
pccimiaiy transactions of ^that Iiou.y 
with the Nizam’s Goveniinent; aud in 
the next place, whether, nc has rcporicd 
to you respecting them. ' In the event oi 
his having done so, you will not fell to 
transmit the report n>r oUr informarioo. 
Aftei the experience which we have had 
both in the Oude, and in the Carnatic, 
of the dreadful abuses which resulted 
from the pccuuiary dealings of Britbli 
.'mbiects with Native Princes, and the 
jeafousv manifested by the Legislature 
of all such transactlQns, wc c-uibY ao 
means approve of tliu iudulgeuce Huich 
yon have extended to Me.«srs. Palmer 
and Co., atid we positively direct, that 
llic instrument by which that kidulgence 
was convey ed, may be, immediately upon 
I lie receipt of this despatch, revoked and 
amcellcd; and that the eonutemnce ot 
our OoTcrnmeuts may he -strictly con- 
fined to those obJccta bf a eammfrcifl 
nature, which they proififMed origlwulf 
to have in view.* • • ^ ■ 
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tiii, U OD* of the despatches which 
the Court is called upou to sanction, 
ne despatch passed in the Court of 
D,r«ct.irs without a dlsseiiUeut voice 

heiiif heatJ. u 

SLardof Control, of which Mr. Can- 
„i„, was theu the President. 1 can 
uudertake to say, that at that time 
the strictest attention was paid to all 
jgopatches fur the hidian Government, 
aod it is not likely that an exception 
from the general practice would take 
place with regard to a despatch which 
ceuiurert the conduct of the Governor- 
Iseoeral, and yet the despatch was 
approved by the Board, and forwarded 
tT India. {Hear,) 

The next transaction is the Aiirung- 
abad arrangement. T.his was a con- 
tract entered into between Chunduo 
Loll and the House of Palmer and Co., 
liv which the latter undertook to ad- 
\ance two lacs of rupees inuntlily, for 
the pay of a certain portion of the 
Niiaui's troops, for which they were 
to receive from the Nr/am assign- 
ments to the amount of thirty lacs, to 
pay off the whole debt. I do not care 
whether this arrangement was good 
or bad, fair or unfair, for the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of the Nizam — 
that signifies nothing in my argu- 
ment (/} This contract goes to (.'al- 
uilta, with the opinion of the Resident 
111 its favour, for the sanction of Go- 
V eminent. 1 must say a word here 
with respect to this sanction. It has 
been com ended by the friends of the 
.Marcjuis of Hastings, that the gua- 
rantee of Government was never given 
to any of the transactions in which the 
lloute of Palmer and Co. was en- 
gaged. Here is a proposition coming 
intiii the Resident to the Council lor 
It*, sanction, which is ultimately grant- 
ed .M\ hou. Friend on my right, (Mr. 
''luart,j says, that there is n dilfer- 
cace lH“twecn a sanction and a gua- 
rantee— 1 will not enter into any 
argument on that point now, I only 
hit It necessary to allude to it, as this 
I** the first time I have come to the 
word “ sanction.’' Having alluded to 
iny hon. Friend on my right — though 
1 do not stand here to lavish praises on 
iiidiviiluals — as 1 have declared Mr. 


ff' It ought, however, to signify every 
thing : because, if it were productive 
P“^|the ^ood to the Nizam and to 
the Kritish interests also, (as was ac- 
tuHlIv the ca.se,) no law or regulation 
could make it bad : and If a law exist.s 
t^bioh prevents such good, it ought at 
»"uo to be abolished . 

Orittrlnf Herald j Vol, !>. 


Russell to have been a meritorious 
servant of the Company, I shall also 
state, that I kuow my non. Friend to 
be a most useful and able man, who 
has succeeded, by his services, in 
forcing himself into a seat in the 
Council, which 1 hope he will long 
continue to hold-fw) (Hear.) It was 
my hon. Friend wno first objected to 
the Aiirungabad contract. When it 
was brought under the consideration, 
of the Council, he said, “ 1 know 
nothing about the transaction. ^ I must 
be informed of the rate of interest 
wliich is to be taken, the difference qf 
exchange, &c., before I can give my 
consent to the arrangement.'* Nothing 
could be more reasonable than this, 
and so it was felt by the Council, for 
they yielded to his reasoning, and sent 
a despatch to Hyderabaci, desiring 
that Messrs. Palmer and Co. should 
send them their accounts. 

Now, .Sir W. Rumbold’s Interest 
comes into use. This Gentleman can- 
not fairly be said to havelveen a sleep- 
ing partner in the concern, for, on 
this occasion, he proved himself most 
active and use'iii. Sir W. Rumlxild 
having come from Hyderabad to Cal- 
cutta, writes to the Sccietary of Go- 
vernment, deprecating the production 
of the accounts — and on what grounds? 
First of all, he says, that the Nizam 
is an independent Prince; and that, 
therefore, the Government had no 
right to interfere with rcs^icct to any 
contracts into which he might enter : 
and, secomlly, that it was extremely 
hard to call on a mercantile house to 
exhibit collies of accounts of its trans- 
actions with customers. The Nizam 
was not the cu.stomcr of the House — 
but we will let that pass. 1 say, that 
it was imposing no hardship on the 
House to make theun produce their 
accounts. It is what commercial 
houses iu this country are obliged to 
do; and not only copies, but the 
original books. («c) Is it, I ask, pos- 


(m) 'Phis must allude to Mr. Stuart’.s 
getting into Pailiainent, the only coun- 
cil in which he now holds a scat ; and 
the Jiervtceg by which he forced himself 
into this seat, wcie detailed in a slavish 
and dcRiadiiig address made by him to 
tile electors of Huntingdon, iu which he 
stated his reverence tor the name and 
virtues of the late Lord Caatlcreagh, 
and his connexion with the house of 
Hlnchiiibrook ! 'Fhese are valuable ser- 


vices, truly! , 

(O') Tliia is not truc.—No house in 
Lonoofi would produce its Ivooks to the 
Minister of England, on an order from 


U 
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slble that the Marquig of Hastings, 
unless same influence exerted itself on 
his miudi could have allowed such 
flimsy pretexts have prevailed with 
him ? But so it was. Presently, 
however, the accounts, such as they 
were, arrive at the Council, and they 
are laid on the table, but must not be 
recorded. Why Because they would 
couio under the watchful eyes of 
people in England. (y) 'I'hat is the 
reason given by SirVV. Rurabold him- 
self. The accounts were banded to 
Mr. Stuart, but he, (inding that they 
did not contain any ol the information 
which the Covemment had desired to 
have laid Indore it, refused to have any 
thing to do with them. The measure 
then was earned in Council, although 
no iiifonnatiun was given as to the in- 
terest to be taken, or the profit which 
would accrue from the rate ot ex- 
change ; and the sanction of the Cio- 
vernor-Ceiicral was given to the con- 
tract. That act did involve the gua- 
rantee of Government, as the result 
has proveil, for we have paid the money 
sim e. The late respectable Resident 
at Hyderabad sa)s, that the House 
have not actc*d improperly, and that 
we are inistukcn in supposing that 
they have. If it should turn out to he 
nil a mistake, it will be rectified by 
the Bengal Goveinineut, or sucli 


tbc Treasury so to do. No English nier- 
chatil wotilti tolerate an Inquisition into 
Ills itfaiis by a (iovortiinenl Secretary. 
It is only to the erotlitors of a House, 
(wlileli tlie Hcngal (ioveninieiit had no 
right to coiisidei thcIn^el\es us being to 
tile House of Hjdeiahadj or to Courts 
of LaWj'rni.stces, and CoiuinlssioneiN of 
Bankruptcy, that any books ;ue, or 
would be, shown in Kngland ; and the 
(loveiimient of India has no right what- 
' ever to ask it ot any house of business 
in tlint cotinlry: nor would a house in 
i'alcntta suhinit to it, unless oxerawed 
hy the tear of baiiishinent, xxbich, in the 
event of rtfnsal, might await all its 
paitneisl 'I bis is an engine of terror 
which may fiightcn men into any 
thing. 

ty) Mr. Impcy and his fiieiuU for the 
Mtiue leusoii oppose all ticcdoniofpubli- 
eaiiou in India. 'I hc) will not sutfei Me/r 
laioks of accounts, political as well as 
comineiciifi, to he examimd on the 
siiol, and commented mi licclj , btxauK' 
li.ey wish to a\oid the ceiisuic of the 
pi ople ot Engh'utd. If tl ey are to feai lC?s 
theinseive*, why do they gag the Pie*s 
of India, and fetter it In degrading 
silence ? 
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courts of justice as the House may 
think proper to apply to.f^) ' 

1 now come tp Uie glxly-lin; loao. 

It appears from the aecoupts in these 
Papers, that at the ilrao tbUtrfuuac* 
tioii took place, the 4ebtg due Ijmm 
the Nizam’s Goveniment to the Uousc 
of Palmer and Co. amounted to about 
sixty lacs. The balances arose out of 
four accounts. 'I'he lato Resident hat 
told us that all these balances have 
been sanctioned by Gov crnnieiit ; that 
] deny. 1 say that nothing was sanc- 
tioned by the Government but the 
Aui ungabad account. But oven if the 
sanction of Government had been 
given to the other accounts, it aas 
given at a time when the names of 
the partners in the House were not 
known, when they were carefully con- 
cealed ; and, therefore, 1 say such s 
sanction would he of no avail. Jfthe 
names of the partners bad beeu 
known, none of these balances would 
have been sanctioned; and, therefore, 

I contend, that I am entitled to con- 
sider them as uusauctloned halaureii. 
It was of material advantage to the 
House to get all these balances sanc- 
tioned hy putting them Into a ne\» 
account, (diundoo Lull and Mr, W. 
I’almer, having talked over the matter, 
came to an agreement that there should 
he a sixty-lac loan— that is, that 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. were to ad- 
vance 600,000/., for which tliey were 
to receive assignments from thersizam 
to pay oft’ the whole debt at eight 
months. 'Ehey agree upon the plan, 
and carry it to the Resident (Mr. 
Russell). What does be say ? That 
it was impossible that the Government 
could ever saiiition such a plan, and 
he relused to forward it, The plan 
was then sent privately to the Go- 
vernor -iilcnernl, and shown to tbc 
Meinhers of Council. The Governor- 
General then wrote a letter to Mr. W. 
Palmer and Sir W. Rumhold, iiiwliich 
he expressed his surprise that the 
Resident should hesitate to forwanl 
suth a plan to the Government. Tin*; 
letter was shown to the Resident. 
What does this ainuunt to? Why, to 
this — that the Resident having deter- 
mined upon n measure, it was super- 
seded by the private influence of 

(z'' 1'his is a truly lavvycr-ljkc piece 
of advice : when n mauls robbed 
ahilliug he then to aurhe 

him to go to a (Joint of Justice, where 
he catiuotthke a single step, Witb^py* 
ing guineas for fees, and cterges wtnoot 
end ! 
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W RnttiboM. {Uffar,) I do not blame 
Mr. Russell for the tour«e 'which he 
poiined flftcT teeing the Governor- 
tlerteml’s letter. He did not choose 
10 set himself in on^sition to such 
noa-erful interest. We see how by 
punning eh opposite course, Sir C. 
MeKalfc h:i8 got himself into hot 
water ; but he has succeeded in over- 
ttirump a ruinous system, and done a 
high service to the Company. Mr. 
Russtll then sends the plan with his 
rfctunmendation to Calcutta, to ob- 
tain the sanction of Government. When 
the p'an was produced at the Council 
Bi>ard, it was Still siibjeet to the same 
dlijcrtitm as the former contract. Mr. 
Stuart was at his po^t. He objected to 
It on the ground that no particulars 
were given. He drew up a minute, 
which I will not read, but in which he 
stated that he saw no advantage that 
<oulil result from the transaction to 
the Nizatu, whose interests it was our 
Juty to protect. 1 will not read his 
Lurdslup's answer. His Lordship, 
howeter, stated, that he felt it was a 
question in Which he was interested — 
that It was possible his judgment 
niisht he biassed without his perceiving 
ii, anti, therefore, he W'ould take no 
part ill the dircussion. Now, I ask 
the ulioic CoUrt — the friends and the 
enemies of the noble Marquis— Was 
not that a most honourable line of 
conduct which the Governor-General 
jmrfmsed to himself? (Hear.) The 
question was debated in ('ouiicil, and 
n majority agreed with my hon. Friend 
(Mr Stuart) that it was the duty of 
the (io\ eminent to protect the Nizam, 
nud that its sancliAii ought not to be 
pi>ou to the plan before particulars 
«hould he furnislied. If tne matter 
had stojqKMl there the plan would have 
hei'ti blown into the air. Where Sir 
W, Ruiid>o1d then was, or what he 
•lid, I do not know, hut the fact— the 
luflnncholy fact is, that the Marquis 
of Hastings revoked his resolution of 
not taking any part in the question, 
and gave his sanction to the plan on 
hii own responsibility. 

Mr. Si I art. — 1 think it material 
that the hon. Gentleman ahd the Court 
’'nouhl be iiirormed how the fact really 
dnrids. When the proposition of the 
loan was otfcreU in Council, 
t certainly dill oppose it, and so did 
Mr. Adam. The Marquis of Hastings 
then expressed his intention of not 
taking a port in the discutsion, on 
jeeauat or the iatereit which he felt 
w W. KHthbold. Mi*. Fendall, in 
•“!> minute, in which lie approved of 


the olan, ekpreftsed his regret that his 
Loraship should have withdrawn him- 
self from the Council. The noble 
Marquh then revoked his resolution, 
of not taking any part in the proceed- 
ings, and did not oppose the majority 
of the Council, but voted with Mr. 
PVndall, and by his casting vote car- 
ried the question. 

Mr. lMi*F.Y. — I must have expressed 
myself ludi'»tinctly, or my hon. Friend 
has not understoi^ what 1 said. I 
^ated, or ideant to state, that in the 
first instance, the noble Marquis de- 
clared his intention to take no part in 
tbe procedings ; next, that a majority 
of the Council was opposed to it ; and 
tliat Rnaliy, his Lordship carried the 
question by giving the casting vote 
ill its favour. It is very true, that in 
the course of this debate, two minutes, 
very complimentary to his Lordship, 
have been read, expressing the reli- 
ance of the writers on the libnour of 
his Lonlship, and stating that there 
was no necessity for him to withdraw 
himself from Council. But the nbble 
Marquis had alreaily declared that 
there was a bias on his mind which 
might affect his judgment. {Crm of 
and Read.) 1 am very unwilling 
to weary the Court i>y reading ffom 
tlie Papers. [A Proprietor erclaimed^ 
The words are^ ** there might be a 
bias.*'] Well, it is not very material, 
whether his Lordship said that there 
was, or there might be, a bias which 
might affect ins judginent.(a) I ask, 
Whether, as an honest man, at the 
head of the Government, it was not be- 
coming ill him to adhere to the resolu- 
tion which he had formed, of not 
taking any part in the question?( //i-irr.) 
It is needless to add that the plan was 
sanctioned. 

(a) But it is lery mati rial iink*cd. — 
Loia Hastings might have tmly said, **l 
am not conscious of any bias /’ for who 
indeed is, even when most influenced liv 
it? — “ but the present is a casein which 
1 miglit easilv be snpposeH to have a 
bias : and 1 will not even risk that sup- 
position.’* It was a piece of romantic 
virtue, quite characteristic of the best 
inoment.H of his life. But, was it to be 
wondered at, when one Member of 
Council regretted his wilhdtawal on 
that account, and all coticurred in the 
opinion, that no one who knew him 
could ciitertaiu the su()|)o.sitlou adverted 
to : was it to be wondered at, that he 
yielded to this te*.timouy^ and voted on 
the question as his con'>cience dictated ? 
If he had not, he might have been fairly 
r^oaehed with sacnflciug hl% duty to a 
piece of false and fastidious delicacy. 

I’ 1 
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ing«, (ip^rt if ipW^f^' 

them.. , tbern ,jv»e„U9. 
thU|A4ing, ant W,tbe^r«m af 
my ho3, Frjepd, ou, ray left (Mr. VW^ 
tison)* w^o wM then in the Directiou. 

Sir Tbomaa Reid, M(ho was then in 
the Chair, drew up a despatch con- 
demning the whole proceedings in 
severe^ terms. My hon. Friend (Mr,. 
Pattison) has told you, that be Kratch- 
ed otit , of that despatch one or two 
expressiQM, which he thought too 
severe. It was a strong and severe 
despatch, but the occasion called for 
It. (Hear.) Never was there an oc- 
casion when it had been more neces- 
sary to condemn the conduct of a 
Governor-General. This is the second 
despatch which you are called upon to 
approve. What did the Marquis of 
IJattings do upon receiving that de- 
spatch,^ He did not answer the despatch 
as a Goycrnur-Geoeral in Council, but 
he St private letter to the Chair- 
ms^n of ,thdGowpan^. (iVo.) I »ay, 
that his Lyrdship did not send his 
letter to the Court, but to the Chair- 
man, Hi that letter he assumes, 
without having the slightest founda- 
tion for doing so, that the despatch 
wgs not the despatch of the Court of 
Directors, but one which had been 
foisted upon them, and which they had 
signed without knowing what it was. (6) 
On tW» supposition of his Lordship, 
which he Uad taken up, God knows 
appears more like an eastern 
tale than quy thing m*Isc— he goes on 
to state that it is full of false state- 
ments } I think those arc his words, 
hut 1 will read the passage to which 1 
allude. It is to be fouuil iu page 
124: — 

‘ It may be thought, that I cannot but 
be astonished at so strange a penersion 
ofcircuinstam.es. I am not, however, 
surprised. I diould have been so, could 
I ascribe the tenor of the lettei to the 
real judgment of the bon. Court: but 1 
repeat, with every solemnity of profes- 
sion, my being certain, that what the 
hon. Court subscrlbeil, was palmed in- 
sidiously on Its unsuspecting candour.* 
{Hear, from il/r. Kirmaird.) 

I wish tho hon. Member to hear, 
nud,if possible, to answer m«. 

Now, Sir, In ordnf to 'conclude this 
part of the subject, 1 shall read to yoq 
the political letter of the Court of Di- 

(6) A fact of notorioqs by frequeM oc- 
currence, and, iu this inattnce, paracu- 
larly and strictly true. 



rec(9P| tnjthfiJ 
ai^swetf f tAi^l^ii 
dresied^ toi i 
20th.‘;or nrfnltir#^^?f^ trUiiii 

conceived in these tern4«>i»bmx}8?m. 

« q^r * 

catedtoM^ ^ 
the Mkrijuls of 
October last, b 

dressed to us 

in Council on tnU 3mb NuiymoeF1831« 
This letter, according to the ^tlmsffen 
which has been repwttedly osupwye* to 
you, is, properly, only 4 prlwn^t tester. 
It is addressed to the CbOinDaB, andiM 
to the Court, as it ouaht.tohawbewtif 
it was meant to have hfeo^^apnhlteidowi^ 
nicnt ; and it bears the^ figqWWre ^ ^ 
Governor-Gener^. 

being subscribed bv all. thpMeij^l^O|f 
the Goveruraent. 

letter contains matter wrdeh we ea^t 
in justice to ourselves sitfrer tO p^Ud- 
noticed, we heiu\yltH tlraiMnll^Wd(% bf 
it for your informatmnr' It is ‘dot our 
pi-esent intention tO enfW w -the sub- 
ject treated of in this liwgu&r 
munlcailon ; but it is neewwarv t^’we 
should pronounce, entWsly v»W;of ioun- 
dation, the belief professed by hte botd- 
ship in that lekter. that our, poUfigl 
despauh of the t2ath of 1821 

didnot faithfully and irhlyextfttis 


, lowaius WIC i;uuviu=>w» ,y- 
ter; with every solctonlty df . 
slon, my being certaTh, that w™ ^ 
hon. Conrt subscrtbi^ Whs ptdi^ W- 
diously on its unsuspectlbg^ettfadb bd" A 
declaration, more oltei»sivdss«tH«00i^“ 
luted author! ties at home, oouW not ww* 
have escaped from his 'Lordshm, mju 
one more at vhrlanoe with fackwjjpww 
was hazard^ by any one- Wn u 

wholly unfit Iqr the sUua^ienaJn’Wbkh 
we are wla^d| if, any^JCWftu, we 

could voluntarily sub^c,nf>e pur i^es to 
a despateb, the contents of whUh wm 
not the result of our defi’^rato 
tions; and the 

question was. In fact, the rcsfilt w 
investigation, and more tbfin ofmnsrt 
df liberation. Having, 
circumstances of Lord Hastings s letter, 
been le d to notice it, coucrary to our g0‘ 

(c) Nothing! can be raoi^ 
than all this. Mr, Pattison provM tbM 
the Governor-General W 
encouraged to keep up tma 
correspondence for puffife 
and by no Chairman more Ato hiliwM 

and Mr. Bebb. 

(rf> This Is more easily assuwwl thw 
proved. We believe it l<r^be 

,0 .ign dMpalobo rtWwW’ Kadim »!«“ 

ihrotigh, 
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S2S«/ISMCdiittg^^ 

COlTe«pODdciK»»?iii'>J ;n ; > 

SirSraM; 

U»«,W#* BO <>lffMt«BOe of opiwQU U- 
twaen tbwi. , Up to this period, all is 
uaailiiDQas *t bdtiie ou the subject of 
tk«» iroceeilihift. Subsequently to 
thetUiM^^wbtctrl am now speaking, 
’»^by other transactions oc- 
curred, whjcl* are recorded in this Court. 
If jrWfere. Sh*, to attempt to meddle 
ift Abse ir^usactiops— if I were to t rcat 
tUwh so a^jtp.do them justice— not only 
tl^ sud, butx^ moon and stars, must 
dov^i^Wore l .bad concluded ray 
task, aad tberefwJ I will not enter into 
length of obaervatiob on these points. 
Itaoes appear to me, that those trans- 
Bdaotts were ohiy a corollary of that 
which had preceded them. It seems^ 
that about 29 Directors held that 
the noble Matquis was wron^ in these 
measures ; bqt my hoii. Friend (Mr. 
PattlsoiO did hot censure the noble 
Lotd, but moterted against the pro- 
ceedings of colleagues. The Board 
of Control) however, agreed with the 
inalerity of the Court of Directors. 
With respect to my hon. Friend, I 
neverdHh aaal never will speak, of him, 
in pubUo Ur in. private, without stating 
the esteem in ‘which 1 hold him: He 
is a mao, of Whose tidonts 1 have a 
>eTy high opinion, and whose integrity 
is liot tube shaken, (r) Had this been 
a question, Which 1 .Imd not narrowly 
examined, 1 shotilf! be inclined to 
think the bplhlojri ,of my hon. Friend 
correct, and I would roost probably be 
puided hyit. J^t 1 am compelled to 
•lifferfrom him in the present iusiance. 
My hou, Frieod has stated, that he 
'vas satiabed with the answers given 
hy the Marqois of Hastings, and 
that his original opinions had been 
altered in cousC(]U^iice* f give him 
cre<Iit for his '.sfuccrity — I would not 
charge, ,h|ni, wl^h iocooslstoucy, be- 
caui^ehe ha^ chan|Eed his opinions^ He 
l‘a»l a fighit fo do if h)* mhwl wer« 
'aii-.fied, — and, having aUered’hM upi- 
nioAi,h« aitncmly WuriseUiiavoW' 

— f " 11 , , „t ,ii |) I' . ' tl i 

(r) Mr«!.ififpcs'^<uhlDO«’«ay.tIii»; bsvKi 
hiutsetf^ow^iMir'Kc'ipbMlbly'fNiy^ 
aWotkedi. tfiteui udnlaMnWatfWffS'inw ^ 

'^aU> quite OfMitoinpiiblc, ' ' 


iiig Bat, 9ir, we cannot go on 

tfttsl ckniiM<l|do|^ ^be sentiments 

thferil.'^y^l *Wa cii^iiWt'fttaSibbr anpfoval 
df «lie^dtoSpiitfiKeiii>^dr^br tH^pd^t, 
wltftbuVWefehitfg'th^ fcdMbfiti dfbloth. 
Df ebttwifel 81#,’ thtW^^ Who,*4ftor due 
c0U9ide¥atibait ' kfiprovfer^l of * de- 
spatches/ will Vote rot, krodWdhifeilt ; 
and those, bn the bthef hahd,Who‘are 
in favour the' ptoiqsjt/ 'Witt itipj^rt 
the original inolioiJ.'^ ' ^ ’ 

I now came tb the '^i^ry 6f th« two 
last years Of the Marquii' of Hastings’s 
administration', during whi<m tiihw he 
carried all ’his rheasnr^Vagailrtt the 
the opioibn bf his C^nelf, by the force 
of that despotic authOriW;^ which was 
placed in his handjt fof 'goOd'ahd'hseful 
purposes. (g-) sir ChirM(S'Mbtl?rffte’ was 
called on to, cjtecnte, the bWtr/i' bf’ tlie 
Company for putting a sfoj) to al! trans- 
actions between the Nlsam aqd^Pblmer 
and Co., and to wind up thb kcCbiihts 
of that House. Sir Charlei ‘ Metcalfe 
declared the sixty-lac loan to be a there 
fallacy. Accorcflrig fO’ h!is' directions, 
he asked of the Minister what bfftets 
had been produced by that* loajq ^ Chun- 
doo Loll answered, that It Had produced 
great effects ; but Sir CErtlrlfes h^cdlFe 
perceived that the account gi/^n by 
Chuudoo Loll was a most^ fanacious 
ohe ; and he stated, that so far as he 
had an opportunity of judgingiho goOd 
had been effected by the loan. Ah oroer 
was given, directing that tHe accounts 
of Palmer and Co. should be laid be- 
fore the Government. They were fur- 
nished ; and, o4 being examiried) the 
Government were of opinW.that the 
sixty-lac loan was a fictitious proceed- 
ing ; for, notwithstanding whatChuUdoo 
Loll had said, it did not appear that a 
single ni|>ee had been advanced to- 
wards that loan ; but, on the contrary, 
that It had been merely got up for the 
purpose of procuring a sanction for the 
old balances. (A) The Marquis of 

(7) Yet Mr. Imi)ey would have men ba- 
iii.sucd from India for the fjapic conduct 
which he here thinks IndiHpeusablc ; 
namely, refu.sing to.^lopt the^opiuions of 
any man without ^an^natio^. 

Ig) .Since tills De.snoiic .Vuiliorily can 
be so penerted, vVbuId ic not be' a safer 
and wiser course wotto^ieriiilt'itMCKkit- 
ence at aU } Mr^ liupcy is t^e gi;eat 
gist anil defblider of Kasterudc^niof^^ui : 
but then ft mbst pu ustd hs ^ wleJics it. 

(A) All this i.<'iitterl/Tmd^f fmirlda- 
tion, as has been shown ahundre'd tUpcs 
alrvii^ ; but though MK IMbW li% hot 
lie bWhd to ' thW minWdf,»\h#r^# eVMbhily 
desirous of blinding ofHcns'.' ’ 
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GoV;^mnfot,a]id he heard qC th»&, a» 
every heuourabJe 

grefitest iatli^uation. The trausactiona 
betweeo CUunUoo J^oU aud the House 
of Palmer audCo. were uow dissolved } 
apd the Marquis of Hastings, who ori- 
ginally refused to make any advances 
of money from the Company’s treasury 
to the Nizam, immediately expressed 
his readiness (i) to pay a million out 
of the treasury, to luiuidate the debt 
due to Palmer and Co. 

With respect to these gentlemen, I 
shall say vci*y little. They arc not be- 
fore the Court, and whether they will 
ever stand before it. Is, I think, a 
matter i*f very improbable supposition. 

It is, Sir, exceedingly good jiolicy in 
the fiieuds of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
to mix up their case a^ far as they cun 
with the case of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings. He will be an useful ally to them. 
Uut to think that the Marquis of Hast- 
ings would join his case with theirs, 
is entirely beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability. {(.'Keers from the other side.) 
No true friend of the noble Marquis 
would connect him with transactions 
which are coupled with doubts ; and 
I believe, ever those doubts bo re- 
' moved, that the transactions with the 
Ni/ain’s Government will appear very 
dirtVient from what they have been 
described to be. I'he late Resident at 
H)dcrabacl (Mr. Rus-ell) has made 
a s^ictch to this Court, which was de- 
servedly applauded for its great acuU^- 
ness and ability. Sir, we need not look 
to that lion. Proprietor’s speeches for 
his merits } because, as a zealous ser- 
vant of the Company, his talents and 
abilities (At) arc already well known. 
The whole business of his speech, 
however, appears to have been, to bring 
the Marquis of Haslings before the 
Court, in conjunction with the House 
of Messrs. PiUmer and Co. I ask. 
Gentlemen, whether this was friendly 
towarrls the Marquis of Hastings ? If 
a poor man were charged with any 
ofl'eiu e, his actions would not be mixeil 
up with the conduct of others who 
appeand to have acted improperly, 
and 1 think, in common fairness, the 
same soil of reserve ought to be iu- 
dulged III, with refercuce to the noble 
Marquis, The hou. Proprietor (Mr. 

[t) Tiidcr the expiess ordor> of the 
Court ; a circumstance concealed bv this 
advocate. 

1 k] Bu t i f Palmer and Co. were i ogucs , 
as intimated, could Mr, Russell be 
honest ? 


the Mast Indior House, 

RuiseU) iMis on youiM you I^v« , 
any sense of justi^^ n^ to 
the case of Wesslrs. P^iher Co., 
uut to condemn thpse IftdivTddaU un- 
heard. Now, Sir, I should be. gled 
to know what is to hfndeir those 
Gcutleraen from bringing the^r^aseiu 
any way they please before the [icil>lic. 

It is snid they have 9u6fered a loss of 
500,000/. by the proceedings of the 
Government of India. But, Sir, 
they liave so suffered by the servants 
of the Company, or by the acts of the 
Company itself in England or in Imfis, 
they cannot be heard here. We are 
not a court of justice. We cannot 
look into these accounts. Let them, 
therefore, institute legal proceedings. 
Let them go iuto Chancery. (/} {Hear, 
hear, and a laugh.) Sir, 1 can tell the 
Court that procceuings there might be 
more summary than Gentlemen ima- 
gine. At all events, the accounts in that 
case must be produced, which ilwillhe 
admitted, would be a very desiroble 
thing. If these parties have griev- 
ances to complain of, the courts ot 
justice are open to them, {in) and 
there they are sure to receive a full 
remuneration for any injury they may 
have experienced. (w) Notwithstand- 
ing all the ability which the hon. Ex- 
Resident displayed, and certainly bis 
couiiiieiits were very acute, I am fer 
from thinking that his was a wise 
speech, (o) 1 confess to him, thatl am 

(/) A 'Suggestion worthy of aujadvocate. 

(m) “ So is the Loudon Tavein,” «aid 
Horne 'I'ooke. 

(«) The practice of uttering profes- 
sional falsehooda with the same ease as 
truths, when any puniosc is to be :ui- 
swered thereby, is sure in the end so to 
.sear and liarden the consciences of legal 
men, that it at last becomes a matter ot 
inilitrerence to them what they say, pro- 
vided it is likely to serve the intciesG 
of tho.se who pay them their fees. Mr. 
liupey partakes in this inevitable conre- 
queiice of bis profession imd his depena- 
aut situation, 'i'his is the only solution, 
of the otherwise inexplicable obstinacy 
which he displays, in repeating again and 
ag.iiiij the solemn mockery of recom- 
mending men who are ruined, and 
bankrupt in fortune, to go to a Court ot 
Law or Chancery, where even those vvho 
have fortimesare often mined before they 
get out again, and where those who ar 
already Iwggars c*an never enter. 

(o) In order to pronounce w'hether a 
.sjieecli be wise or not, the person pre- 
tending to judge, must him.self be .stiii 
wiser tnaii he whose speech he condemns. 
Has this self-sutticient quibbling adyocafe 
the foUy to think, that tne world w ill take 
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natpersiwdcd bjf m met of Uw ad- 
(lrM44 ,«Vft» IM, wWch related to 
Palmei.ftiMl itwas an 

evtr«:iVp|>' tUms »n hlin to 

mU »P^ char^ter witfi tlie cha- 
m uc of r4iuer aud Co. Il liail been 
reporUd that he was concerned in 
,pu>e of the improjier transactions of 
the House of Valiner aud Co. I am, 
however, very far from believing that 
Uic hon l*rnprictor’s conduct was iu 
au\ respect unfair ; of that he was 
au} way connected with tho-^e 
tr*as4cUomi. f/^) The proceedings of 
palmer and Co. are, however, under 
loW'idcration, aud till iheir conduct 
is cleared up it was not wi>e of thehon. 
Proprietor to mix up his character with 
theirj. I will tell the Court why 1 
tluuk so. It is because the defence of 
of MessrH. Palmer and Co., wlach has 
bceu had before the Court hy the hon. 
I'rojirie'or, is entirely founded on the 
jiuhlished statement of Sir W. Kum- 
IkjM. The hon. Proprietor took that 
l)oyk for Ills text, and mi the statc- 
ujciits which it contained, he made his 
comments. 

Nowjbir, I cannot rely on the state- 
meats ut birWilluini Ruiulxild. My 
lirst reason is, that which is laid down 
by the Attorney-Cencral and hy our 
own huv-oiricer, naniejy, that the 
account of ,Sir William Ruinhold does 
nut agree with the account of ^V. 
Pihiier and Co. They are quite in- 
loujistent witli, aud eaunol fy) he 
reconciled to, each other. 
lu-ut.) Mow, Sir, with i'es])oct to the 
nuostigation of aicounts, tUii. Coni- 
paay possess, both iu Caglaud aud iu 
India, as ellicicut an apparatus as any 
th.\t could be employed for such a 
piirjK)se. These accounts have been 
examined in India ; they have also 
been sent to this Hoitse for exaiiiiaa- 
tioii ' aud the opinion of the Indian 
Government is, that the sixty-lac loan 
-was a lictitious transaction ; that in 
kict, nothing had been advanced lo- 

word aHSutheient evidence, whether 
tlicre be wisdom or not in the words of 
ollier.s ? 

(//j (.)h, lu)’ I would not for the world 
ingniuate that I think Mr, Riis.sell a 
knave 1 Here is Mr, Candour, in the 
bcluxd for Scandal, with a vengeance. 
No, Mr. Ilu.'vselL wa.s wo/ present when 
Mr. linjH'y said all these pleasant things. 
His house had been burnt down, aud he 
could not attend. 

. (yj Perfectly grouiulles.i charge’ It 
IV these wise men iliat cannot understand 
at counts which any clerk biBengal would 
explain to them. 


wards it. There is one point in these 
accounts which certainly appears to 
me very strphg, and oh xxh ch f formed 
my supposition that the slxty-lac loan 
was a mere fictitibiH transaction.— By 
order of the Government, Sir CMiarles 
Metcalfe calls on Palmer and Co. for 
an account of what was advanced on 
that loan. Now, if Gentlemen will 
turn to page fid I of the Hyderabad 
Papers, they will find, under the h .ad 
of Account C., folio 1 , llajaU Chun- 
tloo LoH*!, new account in account 
current with Messrs. VV. Palmer aud 
Co.," the following item . — 

‘ To Rajah Clmndoo Loll’s transfer 
account at hi.s credit, iiipces . 52 , 00 , 000 , 
Compensation on loan, aud prenilnui on 
intere.st reduced, rupee.s 8,00,000.' 

Thu-s, Sir, stands the account. Be 
it right or he it wrong, it jirofesses to 
he HU account of what vvas advanced 
liy Palmer and Co. to Clmndoo Loll, 
on the sixty -lac loan. It appears to 
coiiM-it of transfer accounts, at the 
.Minister’s credit, lifty-two lacs, and 
bonus eight lacs. This makes up sixty 
lacs, aud such appears to have been 
the celelirated sixty-hic loan. If I 
were called upon as a judge oravbi* 
trator in this case, it would appear to 
me, looking at this account, that no 
part of thi.s loau had been advanced, (r) 
'I'licre may he some error in the 
account, but, a> it stands at present, 
the loan appears to have been fictitious. 
As this account differs from tliat of Sir 
\V, Kuinbold, 1 cannot pay any attention 
to the statements of that individual, (s) 

There is, Sir, another circumstance 
ill the conduct of Sir W. Riiinbold, 
which prevents me from attending to 
hit> assertions, unless they are corro- 
borated hy other ev idence. It will he 
recollected that he vvas attacked iu the ' 
public jouruaJs, fur having exacted 
twenty- four per cent, interest. .Sir 

(r) Hovvluw this been proved by any 
thing xvhich this PropricUir Iras now 
Maid ? 

(#J It ha.s been shown, in the clearest 
inannci, fiom other evidence than that 
of Sir William Huniboid, that the loan 
wa.s«o/ fictitious, hut real in all lespects. 
But the notion that the aceuseis of the 
IIou'‘Cof Palmer .uulCo. are to he heard, 
and tbeii statements believed, while the 
defender of the House, Sir William 
Ruinbold himself, one of the partneiK, 
Is not to be heard, nor bis statements 
attended to, Is quite woithy ot such a 
man a- M>. liupey, who has no olher 
standaid of jiwtvce than the interest of 
him«elf and hl'- honnurobti; employ ers, 
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WiHiaw, in' conseqncnce^oalieii tlie 
AttomtT^^iknem) tio tnove abe Court 
of King'arltttfDch' fpr 4b informiUtlon 
for lilmJ'TlM^AMiortiiiy-^ieuiral made 
tliat appiioaUon) and jikd^es ask^d, 
“ Ha\'e^o« divided thid transaction 
At that thne^ Sir W. RumboU had not 
dono BO ) ‘hut 1)6 did afterwards deny it { 
sod there it. Sir, at this time, on the 
filet of the Ckiiirt, an affidavit which 
sets' forth ’that ho has never taken 
twenty-four per cent, interest. {Hear, 
hear.) If this be true, of which I have 
not tlie least doubt, what becomes of 
the stateinCht of the late Resident? 

hear.) And what faith can 1 
orany'odiCr (icntleman place in the 
assortiOYi^ 'of Sir W. Rutnbold ? (/) 

r feel, Sir, that 1 have |;;unc at very 
g^at len|(fh into this subject ; but 1 
dan atsur4'you that nothing', save the 
extreme fmpurtance of the case, could 
induce lae to occupy so much time. 
Sotne^> hdu. iProprietors have com- 
plained of the bon. Chairman for the 
part hd has taken on this occasion; 
but are wo to he told, that because he 
sits in i ihat chair that he is not to 
axercl^ Ws right of acting as a Pro- 
piHetor ? Has not the hon. Chairman 
ft ri^t to raise liis voice on this 
occdlian, when we see that the weight 
and' Influence of the noble Marquis 
bak brought down a great number of 
hit* fHedds to support his cause? (u) 
You are called on in this case to give 
a verdict on'tbe character of the Mar- 
qUiif of Hastings. The question is not 

■ ' f ' - rr f7 T ' i — r— * — 

(r)' ^riip nssertion motle in the libel, 
wftSjthlrtSir Wiliiaiii ha<l received twenty- 
five per cent, interest ; and the denial on 
afllltmrit went to this extent— -that he had 
iieror reaived twenty-five per cent, iii- 
tere.st. Mr. Impey, however, perierted 
this hiel, anil would make it appear that 
in the atnda\it he had denied ever haviin; 
i*ecelywl twenty-four per cent, while, in 
his letter, he find admitted the llouxe, of 
whidi he was a partner, to ha\e received 
on some tninsactions, interest to that 
anmiiiit. Of the two parties, therefore, 
Mr. Impey is much less woithy of belief 
than the ludlvidnal who.NC testimony he 
wouhlthus impeach. 

(u) One great fraturc of the ipiestion 
in disnirte wa», whether the eonductof 
the Chairmdii ndd Directors, in ceiisur- 
ing these transactions, Was right or 
wrong. These indiiidualfi ought not, 
therHoi'C) to* vote at all H|»ou such a 
quCsflon. In ParHaraeni, the Speaker 
docs not lnteri>ose hla Opinion, although 
a Member of the Hmise (eitcepton points 
of order) ; and the Chairman of the Court 
of Pi-oprictors should sit as a judge rather 


whether tiMMckTWtay 

aiiy thing) im itfak 

the least degide,, Ma hk ifleelitiia) fht 
racter? You ayexm^fidouftoiatlde,^ 
your verdict, whetbeujyou/njiprey^xi 
the eonductof the Coutt of Shrectors 
or whether you will uanaufcajt ;WhQ 
has called for this decision ? nNnt fbe 
Court of Directors, but the frienfU of 
the noble Maquis. Aa you ace ea)^ 
on for a verdict, let u» iuqttirc» What 
is a verdict? It is a true ludgiueot 
Here, on one side, are all tha, 
spatches of the Court; of l>irectors; 
and, on the other, here are all the 
answers of the noble Marquis. You 
are to read both, aud to / give > your 
unprejudiced decision, when you nave 
balanced the evidence on each ai<le<(pa} 
Ha>ing already stated various, yea* 
sons why you ought not to agree with 
the original motion, I shall nuw state 
the grounds on which I call upoa.yoa 
to support the amendoaent.i, .And 1 
must broadly say, that you wUl not do 
justice to the GovemineSitiu Jndia^ nor 
to the Directors at homc^ if yondo sot 
support it. {Hear.) A speech was 
made, early in the debate, ^nv aivhou. 
Proprietor, who is also %< Member of 
the Legislature, (Mr. Hutmi,)* which 
surprised me extremely. We were all 
struck with the conciliatory roaoner iu 
which the hon. Mover introduced this 
question. But the speech to which I 
now allude was as differtni as ppssihle 
from that delivered by tbo huu. Mover. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr, Hume) 
inaile use of terms as irritating aod 
offensive as could bo conceived. >lle 
is nut present, and 1 regret it. Public 
business, I su]>poso, has occasioned 
his absince. lie is a great reformer, 
and a sworn enemy to all Jobs. Is it 
not ihen extraordinary, that be comes 
down to this Court and supports one 
of the grossest jobs that ever look 
place. Sir, he did this, and yet he 
thinks, that, iu the eye of the public, 


than a juror. It is, Indeed, a mockeiy to 
see the whole Executive )>ortion of any 
Body sitting in judgment on Its own acts, 
and voting in its own praise. In strict- 
ness, the Court of Proprietors shmdd 
be held without the presence of Direc- 
tors at all, unless they chose to mingle 
in the crowd, aud become simple Pro- 
lirletors, and nothing moi'e. 

(.e) Only a few pages beforcy Mr. 
Impey Would not admit the. stateoient 
on ime sMe,**-tlmt of ' Sir William Ram- 
bold as worthy of behig attended to at 
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he prwwrW jWi 

tt^ejmaSend*^ 
;m 'H fl 'llriit ’SIM,' thvt Cduirt - 

wds' tdken' by ’^i^Ue ^ and^ then< be 
A»fierted thete trick! bad bien resorted 
toby the^bdn. ChaiVmeD, wbo^ he ob- 
served, bad ahown tbe cloven foot^ 
Sir, tli'ere wafr, there conld be, no 
fcurjrtflwf in the case. The Hyderabad 
Pafvrs had been^before us k>r motiths» 
and fhst, toity, after four or five debates 
rrlstb* to the production of different 
doeoineOts. Under these oircu instances 
It wks ' tfikt the bob. Proprietor had 
made use of thdse offfenstve espres- 
slmis; that He had accused the hon. 

( haitinaii %vith ha\in^ shown the clo- 
ven foot. Could any thing' be more 
offeDidie'or disg-ustin^ than the lan- 
jaage which Uie hon. Proprietor made 
wt of towards my bon. Friend who 
fills tl»e Chair } {z) {Hear.) Where is 
the cloven foot } The Papers were not 
(\)iiceAled fit>m the Proprietors ; they 
h»>e been long since in our posses* 
'iion \ nothing nas been done secretly 
or covertly. (Hear,) Why should the 
vole on this Occasion be confined to 
the Marquis of Hastings } Are not the 
Court of Directors and the Govern- 
ment of India also before the Court 
'Hie hon. Mover and his friends call 
oil you to acquit the noble Marquis ; 
but justice equally calls on you to look 
to the colleagues of the noble Marquis 
in the Ikmgat Government, and also to 
the COfirt of Directors. {Hear,) There 
Mere many points of the speech of the 
hoti. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) which 
appear to me to alfbrd very cogent 
arguments in favour of the amend- 
ment. The hoti. Gentleman said, he 
Mould impeach Mr Adam, Here, I 
think, he himself shows the cloven 

(H) If Mr. Hiune thonglit ns Mr. Iiii- 
|>ey nretends to do, that it irat a Job, it 
wiMild bo inconsistent to defend it, but 
not else. Mr. linpey’s logic is thi.s : Mr. 
Hume is an enemy to all jobs : this, in 
bis o|iinion, is po/ a job : therefore, he 
|>uglit to be au enemy to it ! fSurh u fine 
liliisti'aiiou of tlie non tequitur is worthy 
of its impartial and candid author. Mr. 
Huiuo has, in hw place, defended tliq 
whole tiansaction, ns not at all partaking 
of the cliaracter given to it by Mr. Inijicy ; 
and he is tlierefore iionest and consistent 
»i» supporting it. 

Jz] Pei haps the malignant iusinuntion.s 
of Mr. Bebb and Mr, Impcy may be 
thought by eonu* honest and impartial 
[nw to be ftl least as offensive as Mr. 
Hume's Ktndght- forward exiiosure of a 
flagrant trick. 


foot;, bhee he naogti* to trick. Me 
wiehiut, UlBeema^itQ get* votedn favour 
of the nobk llarquld, adil, having 
done so, . he .will tum/rosiltd bn the 
colleagues of the noble^JiCarquia and 
at^kthem. (Mirar.) < >iew> Sir, kit 
fair, ia it ingbnuoiis, to procure a vote 
in favour of the Marquis of Hastiogs, 
and then to turn' round to distress and 
persecute others ? (/fear, tiear.) The 
character of Mr. Adam has been spoken 
of in this Court as it deserves to. be 
spoken of. That individual has been 
described ns being, in every respect, 
an estimable and honourable man. (a) 
(Hear.) He is afraid, I am sure, of 
no impeachment ^ (A) and I will ven- 
ture to say, that, if the bon. Proprietor 
chouses to attack Mr. Adsni for having 
performed his duty, he will find able 
and effectual defenders in . this Court 
and elsewhere. (Hcar^ kpasr.} The 
lion. Proprietor has already been de- 
feated in an attack ou Mr. Adam, by 
my learned Friend (Mr. Jackson) ; (c) 
and, if he renew Ins attack^ he will 
only find a renewal of nis own defeat 
and disgrace. (Htur^hear.) The hon. 
Proprietor is a great friend to the 
House of Palmer and Co., for the whole 
tenor of bis speech was a defence of 
them, and not of the Maixiuis of Has- 
tings. How does the hon. Proprietor 
shape bis course ? First ■ of ail, he 
treats us with the old fallm^, that the 
Ni/am it an independent Prince; (d) 
and, secondly, that these transactions 
were intended, and were calculated, 

(а) Mr. Adam ha.s also been spoken of 
in the Hast India Coiut as a man made 
drunk by the infatuatiop of arbitrary 
power, and exhibiting a. more Jaiueiit- 
able compound of imbecilfty and wicked- 
iics.s than any man that ever preceded 
him as Govcnior-tiencral of India. Did 
he deserve to be spoken of in these 
terms also } 

(б) How can Mr. Impcy ])ostib]y know 
what Mr. Adam feais and what he does 
not? Does he add omniscience to hi.s 
other eminent mudificatious ? or means 
h-, that .Mr. Adam’s friends and in- 
fluence, with all imlitical parties in turn, 
.secure him and nis family impunity ? 

(c) Worihy of each other, and earii 
other’s cause and learning. 

(d) On all other occasions, “ old fal- 
lacies” are tlearcr to Mr. Iinpey than 
new ones. 'J'o ns tliey are equally de- 
testable. But if It be an old fallacy to 
consider Native Princes indejiendetit, it 
is an okl hypocrisy on tiic part of the 
Company to call them so in these very 
despmebes. I'hat they are not Inde- 
pendeiit, is to be attributed to the arts 
of the toinpaiiy alone. 
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f«i of the. Gqvero- 

iK^enV i Noi^> I ^J^ine4 
tUit^wk, a«d I Aothiag itt it , to 
Ifid taf to suppose, tki^Mbo Nizam’s 
sm(dect4 wf^rci 4U aoy owM*****! degroe, 
bon<&4t^ by tb«8^ trau^aotious. This, 
haw^vcpj lb Qotblng to the purpose. 
The iDanucc ia which the mopey wa? 
applied hv ChuuUoo Loll has nothing 
to do with the propriety or iuipropri^fty 
of thengigioal transaction. The bon. 
Proprietor argues that the bonus was 
pcr^tly fair, because bonuses are re- 
cognijMjd iu England. As the English 
Government admits of a bonus, the 
bon. Proprietor conteiidetl, that the 
Indian Govenimeut ought to do the 
saiMe thing. But, Sir, what has this 
to dp with the question ? In the first 
plae^t the bonus was concealed, which 
would have the effect of invalidating 
it; and in the next place, there was 
no appearance of any consideration 
having ,boen advanced, (c) It seems 
tiint the interest wa.s to be lowered 
from 24 to Id per cent. But what 
comes at last# VVhy, this bonus L 

F taid on account of the reduct .11 of 
nterest. Was there ever a mor. fal- 
lacious proceeding? {/ ) The hon. 
Proprietor next tells us, that the mili- 
tary allpwauces made to Palmer and 
were all fairly earned. Mr. W. 
Palmer must be a very great s.dditr, if 
this be the fact. He must have per- 
formed most important services. The 
NUami heiug an independent, as well 
as a liberal Pnncei had rewarded him 
and his children, bis brother, his 
inoC 4 tshoe 8 , his servants, and his <le- 
peud^ts of all descriptions, to the 
amount of 150,0t)0f. a-ycar. {Hear.) 
Why, Sir* what are the services of the 
MarquU of Hastings, compared with 
those of Mr. W. Palmer, if he had 
earned this reward ? The Mar(|uis of 
Hastings received a grant of 60,000/. for 
very great services ; but Mr. W. Pal 
mcr and his friends are rewarded with 
1)0,000/. aunually. (g) [Hear.) Sir, 


(<?) 'fhe bonus was never meant to be 
paid till the end of the tei m fixed by the 
loan, and in point of fact has never been 
paid at all. The consideration for w hich 
It waa granted was the immediate ml- 
vnnee of monev at 18 per cent, interest, 
which could omy be nused for that pur- 
pose at 2^ and 2-i. 

(/) It ha.% not been paid up to this 
hour, and now never will be. 

(jf) Tins U ioothcr monstrous and 
scainlalmis exaggeration ; and if not in- 
tended, is at least calculated, to deceive. 
*i'be truth is, that the whole of the pen- 
sions of the Palmer family did not 


if he deserved ihvki Iva mmt H|vt itr- 
focmed aorvidei ^ * 

were ever hiehiemdn «l«dia^ ^siheertKe 
days of Aletand^Khd Orua#;; l(|fd»,? 
These rewards wbuld 
heard of at all In ibdia br ‘^ouh- 
try, but for thi? diVcoyieiy''pf^^fti^ 
transactions, 'WM 'respect 

to these mililary allpytUACK ^Ve 
the opinion of the Bengal Qovej^oj^eut 
would be sufbeient to induce Iraapy 
Proprietors to condemn thfm ; 
may be inclined to take Ute same 
course on referring to the opinions of 
the Attorney-General and our own law 
officer ; but, for the satisfaction of 
every man in this Court, I will ghe 
you the opinion of Lord Hastings him- 
self ; and, having done f^o, I think, 
for the present, you have a right tw 
vote againvt Palmer and Co. In psge 
286 of these Papers, you will jfind a 
letter from the Secretary of Govern- 
ment to the Resident at Hyderdhoii, 
dated November 19, 1B22, containing 
the following passage : — 


* The point in question has reference 
to Mr. \V. Pulmcr^s stateinefit, in ettplu- 
natiou of the large uiomlvly allowaaces 
held by him and Ills brother, Mr. li. 
Palmer, and the stipends to the children 
of the former, from the GoTefBioent of 
his Highness the Ni'^m. Gn the snh- 
jert of the allowaiu® to Mr. H, Palmer, 
the statement of M r. W. Palmar is en- 
tirely .silent ; it will be necessary to as- 
certain, therefore, wheHier the oioissioii 
l)e accideutul, or whether the House do 
not desiic to offer any furihw observa- 
tions iu reply to the reference already 
made to them on tivat subject. With re- 
tard to Mr. W. Palmer’s expUnatlou of 
nis own and his children’s stipends,’— » 
[his services being here left out of the 
mie.^tion] — ‘ it is sufficient to rentatk. 
that it is extremely nusatlsfactory ; and 
that, although the right of the Nizatn to 
confer what allowances he pleJn^es on 
those who are now, or have been iu his 
service, or on their famlhos^ be unques- 
tioned, it cannot be expected by his 
Highness ttmt the Biiti.sh Goveroiinettt 
should come forward to ad^’ance a large 
suuiof money for the Hquldattouof heavy 
arrears on such an account.* [Thll 
alludes to the probability of the Company 
being called on to pay this accounb] * l» 
the special instance, under cousideiatiou, 
tliese arrears appear to hme been arcu- 
niulatiug. in common with the other 
debts of ine slate, at an exorbitant ifaie 


amount to one-tenth of the sum, annu- 
al iy, which Mr. Impey Iterb states, of 
which any one may satisfy himself wlm 
will take the troohle to rafer to the on* 
crinal Papers on this head. 
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^S?r«^i».«bidrmilo»fcb0Wfoo<l « 


I iim alrtidt 

.. •- have oificiipied tKt? atWfttioi^ of 
fiShe afcicfv&iobidrmiloi^ bcW food « the, Court ; mi the vti^ 4«f ot- 

«.«aid Ih pewb^w tftWjUy ^“WCOd tude hod Imporiaii^o of the tdl^t to 
[S’Si wol hiw^f kP tHe. the Company aOd to Ihdii hf toy refaoa , 

S hU hlavin? stewd taj opio^Ot/ ht tnoh. 

apply wim stSTip^t^f ? will nbt fe^oniy point out to 

o( a Miui8t^» Court the situation in which It is 

to hart; ke«» Vh^ aud I call upon the hou. 

iKu^try ifi^tliefr present deteriorated P«et..rB to pause heSre they to 
ntf S an assuinption of power on a decision. We have Marquij . 

wMikrt of Cliundoo Loll, while engaged of Hastings, a man of high birth fud* 
Si US and enjoying our support, for. of great talent— a man of exalted coh*. 
ihe puinose of reducinB cstabUshuieots uexions in this country— who, for nUie 
utirlHiDonscs which the State was unable years, has been intrusted with the 


to bew, could never receive the Hauctioii 
of this Govcriuneut; and cannot, iu- 
M, he regaitled otherwise than as 
si aiiding wholly at the pleasure of the 
Nirain. sSuch changes cannot be ac- 
knowledged by this tioverument.' 

I ghall now, Sir, read two other short 
extracts from the public despatch of 
the Marquis of Hasting to the Kesi- 
rlcut at Hyderabad, of the 13th of Sept. 
1822. The first of these passages con- 
tains his Lordship's opinion of the 
bonus, and is os follows :•— 

‘ H'he conduct of the House of Palmer 
and Co. witli re-^pcct to the boftus, is con- 
‘-idered by the (lovernor-Gencral in 
Council, to be in the highe.st degree re- 
prehensible ; and lire concealment, both 
by the House and by the Minister, of the 
real conditions of the loan, while they 
were seeking the sanction of the Bntish 
Gm-eriimcnt to the arrangernent, and 
professing to put it In ))OS8e.ssion of the 
deiails ot the transaction, admits of no 
excuse or jialliation, and ju*tifte.s the 
inference or a cnlpaWe collusion between 
those parties.' ( Hear, hear.) 

Now, Sir, without meaning to cast 
aoy rcllectiou on the character of Mr. 
Russell, of whom 1 wish to speak 
in terms of high respect, 1 must read 
what the Govcrnor-tieneral says of 
him in the same page. His Lordship 
thus exjiresses himself: — 

* 'rhe Governor-Geueral in Council 
concludes, that the affair of the home 
was not made known to the late Uesi- 
dent; but his Lordship in Council can- 
not acquit Mr. Russell of tery blame- 
.xble neglect of duty, in not satisfying 
hlmsfU' that the amount of ihe'loan was 
l»roperly appropriated; or. at least, in 
not reporting the mis-applicatioii to Go- 
vernment, is soon as nc became ap- 
prized of it, as, with ordinary vigilance, 
ho must hare been.’ (A) (//ear.) 


(A) All that need be said on ihesi.* opi- 
nions of Lord Haatioffs is this : that the 
documents now for the first time oub- 
IWhed, Including Mr. Russell’s and Sir emanates, 


despotic power of Goveraor-G^tieral in 
India, (i) He performed, tii the courser 
of that time, eminent service^ fhr the 
Company, and he received a very high 
reward in consequence of those ser- 
vices. He had the distribution of pa- 
tronage in the Bengal provinces, by 
which he might haVe incrOaied' his 
friends and connexions. Placed Upon 
that high pedestal of honour, adorned 
with sjdendour, and armed with power, 
it appears, that, in ond particular in- 
stance, he has perhajpa been inveigh- 
ed or led astray into Conduct of 
which the Court of Directors catinot 
approve. They admit that the noble 
Marquis did not act from any corrupt 
motive, and that hia conduct was not 
guided by any view to persona) adtan-- 
tage. ( f/ear, hear.) 

1 am perfectly willing to give fuU 
weight to the motives asaigued bv the 
Gentlemen who have taken up^ the 
cause of the noble Marquis, and to 
ascribe his conduct to nature, to 
weakness, and to the too gi\\at anxiety 
to make friends. But the Bengal tio- 
vemment, and the Court of Directors, 
had their painful, but boun4en duty to 
perform. That duly was, to resist; to 

W. Rumbold’s letter to the Court of Dl- 
rector.s, show, that though L"rd Hast- 
ings might have felt himself juatifled In 
giving such opinions then, yet the sub- 
sequent evidence proves these opinions to 
be unwarranted now. ' 

(f) Mr. Imiiey is so enamoured of the 
notioii of the Goiemment of India 
being a pure despotism, that he indulges 
it on all occasions. Bot “ despotic 
power” is Irrespon-sible. If, then, the 
<*overoor-(^neml were reallyartnedwlth 
this by those who sent him to Ifldht, how 
daie tile Court ot Directors arraign him 
afterwards for any use he may cboo.se to 
make of it ? Perhaps Mr. Impay adopts 
Capt. Seeley's defiiutUm of an«* aliaoUUe 
^spotisui, regulated by laws.”"-. The 
idea is worthy the source from whence it 
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control, and to mark with their cen- 
sure, those iuipmper transactions. 
(Hear.) You,' Proprietors of East 
fndia otock, are now called upon' to 
approve of that control and that' cen- 
sure; and, it is niy opinion, that you 
arc bound, by your' approval, to sup- 
port your servants, both at home and 
aijrond (fc) If tlie amendment be nega- 
tived, what encouragement do you hold 
oiittothe Indianrn)Vcrnincntto perform 
their duty? What encouragement do 
yOu afibrd to the JDi rectors to exert them- 
selves for the protection of your inte- 
rests, and of the interests of India ? 
(Hearyhenr.) 1 think, Mr. ( hainnau, 
J have said enough to eonvinec every 
impartial person iu tliis Court, that he 
ought'to Vote for the amendmeut; but 
let the result he uhat it may, I sit 
down satisfied that I have di-seharged 
an imperative duty. (A/cf/r, hear.) 

Mr. ED.HioNSToNr.. — Sir, in the very 
able and lutnlnous speech Mliich has 
jtist been ilelivered, 1 must, coiisisteut- 
Iv wiih my own knowledge, having had 
the honour of being a Meriihcr of the 
Hengal Government, during a part of 
the perlotl alluded to, j)oiut out some 
errors into which the leanicd Gentle- 
man has fallen. I believe f am eorret t 
in stating, that the learned Gent, said, 
“ that, when the House of W. Palmer 
and <.o. obtained the sanction or coun- 
tenance of Government in IHU, it was 
then known, that they bad engaged in 
pecuniary transactions wi^htheNi^am’s 
Government.” I beg, Sir, to state, that 
such was not the case. 1 am quite cer- 
tain that- the Bengal Government dal 
not know if ; and there is nothing in 
the Papers that can bear out the us^er- 
tion; (^Jlcar.) Palmer and Co. ap- 
plied lor tiic coimtcuance of Govern- 
ment Ui their House, as a house of 
agency, and a banking and rommorcial 
eoncem ; and in that character the 
establishment of the rirm was approved 
of by the Court of Pirei tor-. But, if 
the Government had supposed that the 
House of Palmer and Co. had, or would 
have engaged with such transactions 
with the Mizdin, as had since appear- 
ed, they would uot Imve acceded to the 
req'uc.st. (Vycdi .) , Thu establishment of 
that coiiceru, na a htuise of agency, 
was l)eliev«d, at the tune, to be a very- 
great benefit to the Nizam’s (iovern- 
nient; and, from the Coinp.vay’s con- 
nexion with that Gov'eniment,’ it was 
supposed that it wouM be u«efrtl to onr 

(k) Uliat ! wbcthvr flier do right or 

W 1*011? ? 


the East India House, 
own. A commercial treaty' had hM.. 

entered into if ith the Nfsam. 
was thought that 
enabled to 
provisions of that 

nance of the Goyern'mefi^Wot grkmtd 
in consequence of the 'liithitiittloa 
which had been that thdse he. 

iieficial results, wMgh 

from the cstablishinerif 'orthe^klbirie 
had been effected; and the'ci/Bvicttoti 
which prevailed on this pbinr wts-obe 
principal cause for grantln^tlfe license 
of 1816. Is it possible; then; toader 
these circumstances, td iitiptitfe lihMo- 
per motives to the Marquis oC lut- 
ings, for having granted to the Hofige 
the sanction of Goverumehi? {Hear 
hear.) ‘ ‘ 

The learned Proprietor has qups. 
tioiicd the legality of this license, ip a 
manner that may have iihpress^ the 
minds of his hearers with the idw, 
that the pecuniary transactions with 
the Nizam were known at the tiipethe 
license vv as ' conceded ; add the cir- 
cumstance was adverted io'by thch’ofi, 
Proprietor (Mr. Poynder) who spoke on 
the first (lay. This license was granted 
by the Government to exempt l^lmer 
and Go. from the ojMiratioti of the 57th 
of the King, which prev^enfed pecuniary 
dealings between Europeans Ami the 
Native Princes, without a special per- 
mission. Now, Sir, to me the legality 
of that license is very' clear. T!»e 
license was granted in concurrence 
with the opinion of 'the Advocate- 
General, who was consulted by thcGo- 
verament. He statCil, that the license 
was sufficient for every purpose. There- 
fore, Sir, as far as this point goes, the 
(ioverumeut acted legally in acceding 
to the re(jue>t. Having had the honour 
of being a Member of the Government 
at the tune myself, I must, of neces- 
sity , t \ko my share of the respoiisihility 
which attaches to the act. But, with 
the iuformalion which 1 now have of 
the magnitude of the transactions of 
that House, and the debts that were 
due to it by the Nizam,'! acknowledge 
that I d.) think it was an indiscreet 
act ; ami I really believe that the Mar- 
quis of Hastings himself would, at 
this time, make the same ockiiowledg- 
lueut, [Hear.) ' ' 

The learned Proprietor has sfAted, 
inv'cry strong terms, that t hew* was ’an 
intentional delay, in sending' to 'thii 
country a statement of the transactions 
between Palmer and Cm and the Ni- 
zam. 'ni^Toport'bf* this" fwhsartMMi 
— the- gfantifqg*' of 'thc llfntise^as 
drawn np'.Sri'Jithttetv 181 ?; and> was 



on the Transactions at Hyderabad 


1**"#*°*'*^ teifllSW*} ***®* 

»«»»*««» pf ep^« *»: 

^<(h j„«nS' woe’jar^ for 
'““Iw w th« »dniiuistr«liou of that 
cttrry>»‘¥ differs very much 

r1i‘tii”ui«y’«f ttoSecrrtery’s Office 

I. U i on<i looked over, and direc- 
f. .iverfor answering it. I have 
.If c'perienced much difficulty lu 

rill to frame despatches that 

'"‘rt> hS sent home. The timefo 
*ikk I allude, I mean the latter part 
'*M816 every Genileman who hears 
I'mmtkimw.f^one of the most 
Uborious periods that svas ever ecpc- 
n^Je.1 in India. The Secreianes were 
corarletely employed in carry.ng on the 
huiiiiess of the Administration— they 
coidil not afliid time to draw “P « 

TAU\e of those trawsactions. 1 hjs will 
account for the delay to wh.ch the 
learned Proprietor lias relerrcd. . In 
ihe month of Juno, or thercahouts, the 
then Secretary to Government, IMr. 
Adam, had to attend the Governor- 
(icneral, by whom he was employed m 
framing iniportaut despatches ; an< 
during the Secretary's absence, the 
repurt in question could not be drawn 
up. I think 1 have said sufficient io 
sbuw that no delay was experienced, 
ivbat was perfectly accidental. 

^Thrielrned Proprietor, if I under- 
sUfod him rightly, lias also stated, that 
Hbeu Mr. Sotheby was proposed to be 

al>^Miinted first Assistant at Hyderabad, 

It x^as concealed from the Count il. 
This \>as not the case. His appoint- 
mem x^as forwarded to Government ; 
and his subsequent app-intmcut to 
Moorshedubad was, I believe, alfo 
kuoxvn. f*cai'.) 

Mr. TraNT— I can assure you, Sir, 
and the Court, that after the full dis- 
X ufision which this question has under- 
eoue, I shall not trespass on the atien- 
tiou of the Proprietors for any g*"®* 
length of time. I thank the learned 
lientlumau (Mr. Impey) withm the 
liar, for the luminous and convincing 
argument he has addressed ® 

I burt; for, if he had not delivered his 
sentiments, I should have been mdu- 
cctl to travel over the same groun 
xvhich the. learned Gentleman h^ 

tiken. U is ccftainly much 

that the Court sbouhl be instructed by 
the able speech of the learned 
luttn, than be wearied by the very lame 
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one which. I vifa^ prepared to offer. (Z ) 
Tharc.are, however^ O'* 

Uhertv to. offer a .fevy i 

honourable who addressed 

the Court on the first or seeoud .day of 
the discussion, has toW us. th^t the 
letters from tlic Marquis o» I^asunga 
to Sir W. Ruiubold (the private letter, 
which I lament has ever se.cu Ae 
light,) were written at a time wligi the 
at\nowledged services of the Houte 
c n,.!.,...... ovwt Cn. to tlic Ni/Jnn were 


acknowieugeu v 

of Palmer and C'o* to tlic Ni/Atu were 

such a.s to give him a 

so as to shut out all the world besides 

from pecuniary transactions with that 

Prince. Now, Sir, that K'tter was 
writteuin JaDun^, 1815, 
license was applied for. 
was established in 1H14, and. it is diffi- 
cult for me to imagine how these im- 
portant services could he 
within thi*. particular tune, |htf 
1 think, is of some lutle importance. On 
that letter. Sir, I " 
not against the Marquis of 
but ill sup|)ort of good order iq Ipdia. 

1 rise lice, as a Prepnef.r and an.oU 
servant of the Kast India ^ 

.Icclare, that if the coniluet of the 
Marquis of Hastings, muchas I respect 
him,\loes not receive from this Court 
that censure which is contained in th 
despatches you are now «n to 

approve, 1 shall sell out wy 
retire from the Com pany, (m) {LouJand 

(1) This is a modest and 
avowal for one wlio ^ '^Vh^h « 

seldom his hearer.s are 
speeches here or elscvvh^ro. what 
shall we say of a gentleman of fo nin e, 

who after an »ng career of serTicc in India, 

remnis to his natlre land, andaxows Ins 
iSacity to offer anv thing hut a lame 
XS on a>iih,cet which his premus 
habits and 

nii’dirv him to iindei stand i ‘‘ 

stai di»g whicli, lie goes iotiepidly hito 

:L^hhSli»“ r“V“ 

oiflhrnK o 

♦iti- inost inixnions effects 1 t.n J'Ulu 

-•'f Hi 'e 

ledrcss, except a refoim of their own 
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rmerai laughter.) Gentteincu muy 
mu^h and ineer, but it shall not afflect 
me. One ipreat object tvhfch has indu- 
ced me to present mvself to the Court, 
is to' defbiMl Sit C. Metcalfe, and on 
that smbject I fear 1 ah all be obliged to 
trespass ibr a short time on the patience 
of the Proprietors. 1 should say more 
On the speech of the late Resident at 
H^d4rabad, if he bad been in his place, 
this day ; and In common with all the 
Cmirt^> 1 deplore the circumstance 
which has occasioned his absence. It 
War stated decidedly by the Bengal 
Gdveranient, tiiat tne gixty>lac loan 
was a fictitious transaction. Wiih 
tbspeCt to the accounts relative to that 
transaction, Mr. AdaUi, when acting in 
Ibe sittmtion of Governor-General, 
speaks tibus !— 


I twice examined the accounts receiv- 
ed from th^ Resident at Hyderabad with 
his despatdtes of the 12tn and l4th of 
dtilf, with ail the attention which the 
time t have been able to devote to them 
will allow. They are too voluminous, 
farious, and intricate, to enable me to 
judge correclly of all the demils which 
they embi*ace ; but there arc certain pro- 
minent points which appear quite distinct 
to my observation* and I am not aware 
that any practical olyect would Ik* attaiii- 
c<l by ipore minute liivestigatiuu.’' (1 
think that it is necessary to inaik tItU 
passage, as it has been stated that Mr. 
Adam threw aside those accouui.s in a very 
hasty manner.) {») “ Since,*' cotitinues 


fur who else can direct them ? 'I'he 
lAnje speech” is already forgotten, ami 
Mr*Traut now evidently thinks that his 
Hot bldna proscut to illuminate the debate 
with hts brilliant eloquence and convin- 
cing Irtfflc, W'onld be such a calamity, 
that his bi^)thef and sister Froprictoi-s 
wmtild v»)te foe any thing rather than let 
this drendlul alteriiatlve be resorted to. 
Thereis, however, a slight ray of hope that 
Mr.TiBHt will not really put his alarm- 
ing threat 1 uto execution . He is a candi^ 
date for a scat in (he Direction, and luis 
already gone through half the dirty 
lane.'»i and alleys in London to soUeit 
voles to tiring him in. Now he 
rannot he a Director without holding 
£2000 India Sfock. which costs iieaily 
£6000 sterlhig. 'Inat he has not yet 
come 10 t)if falaTiesolntioii, howtver, of 
selling thiHi We may safely infer from the 
fkctdf his having been seen at the last haL 
lot with hik head Ulicovetcd, in (hat atti 
tndb of reMn^ bUhillity which candi- 
dates do welt id assume before their 
eleciinn, (hal thdy ifitty make their Inso- 
IfUcb and himtedr The more keenly felt 
aft(¥wmhl» when firmly filed in their 
KWk. 

' (m) It is ktdeod rtedwsary to mark this 


Mr. Adiwi»s I^sldtiithi. 

oommeticed, sftd pdidips bt this tC 
completed, a courw of baymfiiti toX 
amount, as stated by hliii, of sercBto! 
five lacs of rupeea. reserving for cba% 
tliat may evwjtually he (MsalfowecL 
of about twenty laqs, examUifttfoniii 
detail is at all eventa not imuMUtelv 
necessary, nor need wc, as it appears to 
me. delay coming to a condt^lon^ the 
main questions mising 6f fitese 
accounts ” 

Mr. Adam then proceeds to give a 
specification of the debts whldi he 
piakcs due to the House by the Nizam 
which amount to 60, 58/ i!91 rdpeSi* 
Now he (the late Residfehl) hW slhtej 
that the plan for the tixtVdhtl'Itgm 
was one that Could not w i^ii. 
mended by him to the Cobrt^ ’ 

Mr. Stuart.— M r. Riissbll states, in 
the publication which he has glVeh to 
the world, that he did mainly aj|^ve 
of the plan. 

Mr.THANT. — Mr. Ruslielrs owb Wdrds 
will best explain his meaning, lie 
states, in the first place, that the House 
was willing to negotiate a loah^ bht 
that the firm required the sanction of 
the Briti!»h Goverbriient. Thatsanefiou 
nc dhl not choose to apply for. He then 
says that the Minister pressed bim on 
the subject, that he was willhip: tb give 
Ills concurrence to the scheme for W- 
nnving, but that he declared that tbe 
British Government would take no far- 
ther part in the proceeding. Suth was 
Mr. Kussell’s opinion at tlie time. He 
then goes on to say, that while theke dis- 
cussions were in progress at Hyderabad, 
(he partners of the House wrote to Cal- 
cutta, and the consequence was, (bat 
the sanction of Government Was ob- 
tained. Now, Sir, 1 think Mr, Adam 
had a right to say that thfk loau, 
guoatl the sanction of Government, 
was in fact a fictitious transaction. It 
was a loan to be raised under (be 
sancti(m of Government fdt the reduc- 
tion of unnecessary militai^ eitablith- 
ments ami the payment of certain 
vU'hts. Undoubtedly it Was sWted 
that considerable benefits Were anu^itd 
to this plan. But it appears,' on 
the face of the accounts, tufit under 
the sanction of iiovemmeut ntot One 
rupee was advanced ; and theiefore, 
^<wf?tlie sanction, it wfis A ficllfibiw 
proceeding, (o) 

passage ; for nothing can more plainly 
show the cursory manrer in which the 
accounts were examined thaUhis ^ . 

Co) 5ir. Adain and Sit C. Mctcalfil dp, 
not deny the advnuce or mpiiey ♦‘quoad 
tlie sanction j they deny lt^/«fe<A<r and 



on iha lVansaeft<mi al H^dtruhad, 

Before 1 state* as briefly at I can* bad many more such mad servants ^ 
wbat I feel it to be my duty to state, «n . ( Hfar; hear) end I conpraudate the 
the pnrt of Sit Charles Metcalfe, 1 beg Company on having such au active 
learr to a' 1 <,"'*betbfer there is bfesetit and zealous madmait in their employ. 
Lv of Mr; Russell, who cart Now, Sir, I shall state why T paHicu- 
ejplaiii some pc^nti 00 which I wish to larly appear before the ConrI «« this 
be sifisUrd? [No person answered.] 1 occasion. My gallant Friend' has sahl 
must firfet, Sir, state, that f have »t»ost that his acquaintance with theMarquis 
■attentively read the whole of the Papers of Hastings is of forty years’ 4rtnilfon« 

on your table. I have also read the Now I must look hack to a period that 

letter of the late Resident, and that will prove me not to be a very young 

published by Sir Win. Ruinbold. I man* when I advert to the cOmmnnee* 

have* in truth, given this case the very ment of ray acquaintance with Sir C. 
best condderation that my poor abili- Metcalfe. We were children at school 
liei will allow i and 1 must say, and 1 together, and under thesamebiUop,Dr. 
think almost every body, except one or Goodall.(y ) (CWm o/ Oit/er anti Ques^ 
two persons whom my learned Friend f ton.) Sir, I repeat it— we were under the 
[Mr, Impey) cxirrccted in the course of charge and care of Dr. Gbodall. Wepro* 
his speech* will be found of the same ceeded to India almost at the same 
opinion,— that the present ameodment time. (Question.) Sir, when t raku is 
it a most proper one. 1 think 1 need brought into a court of jnst^of *. wit- 
not, farther than 1 have done, state the nesses are examined as to bis olmrac* 
grounds which induce me to vote for ter aud the circumstances of bis life ^ 
that amendment. and I think it is equally proper that 

I wish noW to make a few observa- the same thirg should be allowed here, 
tions relative to Sir Charles Metcalfe. Wc went to India, Sir, about thesfime 
Mj gallant Friend (Sir John Doyle), period. We ihere pursued our strtdleS 
whose second day’s speech, in con- for a short time togeiher, and together 
tuiuation, 1 dul not hear, but which, we entered the hon. Company’s service, 
from ihe inluner in which he closed {Quettiony question, ; Order.) 
hU first day’s address, was, I suppose, A PRoi'RtP.roR, — We Rhall never be 
very entertaining, — has told us that able to get through the business if the 
Sir fl. Metcalfe was fitter to be a resl- lion. Gentleman goes on in this way, 
dent in Bedlam than a Resident in {Loud cries of (Question.) 

Hyderabad. These words I cannot mis- Mr. S. Dixon,— I hope the Court will 
take, because I took them down. Now, allow the hon. Proprietor to go ou. He 
■Sir, 1 need not remind my gallant is making two tides at once. He does 
Friend of what an. illustrious person not confine himself to Sir Charles Mel* 
said when he was told that General calfe, — he gives an account of himself 
lYojfe was mad. “ If he is mad,” said also, — ^lic affords us the history of two 
that illustrious individual, “ I wish he persons instead of one. {^ laugfi.) 
would Ute some of my other generals,” Mr. Trant. — Sir, I mention these 
(jf Imt^h.) 1 am sure iny gallant circumstances, because 1 wish to oh* 
Friwul docs not need to be bitten — he tain credit with the Court as one who 
does not want to be inoculated for knows Sir C. Mcicalfeintimatcly wcllp 
courage— be took the di.sease naturally, and who therefore can speak to hU 
[Heart hear.) I met my gallant Friend character. If I express myself with 
iu Malta, ami t heard a great deal of the natural partiality of an old friend, 
iny gallant Friend’s achievements iu 1 hope It will not be imputed as an 
%.vpt. When my gallant Friend was error to me. I have known Sir C. Mct- 
in that country, he was very mad in- calfe during the whole of my life j 
deed : he galloped into the desert up ( (Question ^ question.) and a more ho«- 
To Buonaparte’s dromedary corps, and nourablc, upright, orkiud-hearted man 
the cousi^uence of bis madness was, 1 never met with, (r) 

that be captured all of them. {Heart — 

near.) Now, Sir, I say, that if Sir (y) In infancy our hope.s and fcar a 
Fharles Metcalfe be mad, I wish we Were to each other known, Ac. 

• (r) 'Fherc arc no liiniia to the egotitim 

and vanity of some nilnd.s. OfwhatooK'* 
M a fact ; and Sir C. Metcalfe hiuts that sible Importance could it be h> tJic Con.t 
most of the alleged payments are /cti- to bear the history of Mr. Trant’s iii- 
II , fancy, or the character of bpv/chooi- 

(p) Who might these mifortunate per- feUnw's or tutor? ^nd 

wsemeti w hfc ttro* smarting Metcalfe might. In Mr. 'mut’s opuuott, 
jjaaer the correction of this emiuetit huo be the be.st nvm be .ever mutt vWtb, he 
Qitinterested ndvocMe ? might still be a bad one, The question 
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I shall DOW state the circumstances 
which brouj^ht Sir C. Metcalfe to Hy- 
derabad. I think it is ri^ht to do so/ 
because he has been attacked in his 
abience.(jf) He ha«l been the private 
Secretary to the Marquis of Hastings, 
and political Secretary to the Govern- 
ment. Previously to that he was em - 
ployed at Delhi. He has in this Court 
tjeen charg;<’d with ingratitude to the 
Marquis of Hastings. Now, Sir, 1 beg 
to expfaip the circumstances under 
which'ihe was made private Secretary 
to that Nobleman. {(Question — Order.) 

Mr. Nowkli.. — I really wish to know, 
Sir, whether the Court are to be de- 
tained with a history of the hon. Pro- 
prietor andSir C. Metcalfe .=* {tlear and 
Order*) 

Mr. Trant. — S ir (Charles Metcalfe 
has been attacked in this Court. 

The Chairman. — Having been ap- 
pealed to, I must give niy decision. 
The character of Sir C. Metcalfe 
having been assailed in this Court, 1 
thiqk 1 have a right to hear the re- 
marks of any person who wishes to 
speak in hU favour. At the same 
time 1 think that it will expedite the 
cause of Sir Charles Metcalfe, ami the 
business of this Court, if the hon. Pro- 
prietor will be less diil'usc on the sub- 
ject. {Hear.) 

Mr. Trant.— S ir, this private Secre- 
taryship was pressed upon Sir (diaries 
Metcalfe, and 1 have been told that 
he twice declined it. But, Sir, is a 
public OlIicer,l)ecause he (illcd a situa- 
tion under a (iovcrnor-Generol, to be 
debaired from his right of giving his 
opinion on any public measure "i I am 

related to acts done since Mr. Trant had 
left India: and his opinion of the cha- 
racter ot tne actor at ant neiioil anterior 
to this, is of no woith wliatevi r. It i-., 
indeed, a fallacy to .snppo.se .^ucli tc.sti- 
mony as this of any Milne at anytime. 

(jrj Doe.s not .>fr. Tiant cciisiue the 
Mar<|ni.s of llasiings, and attack the tran- 
.*<actions of I*alincr and Co.— and arc not 
thry a!.so absent } If to piaisc tlio.'.c who 
aie alwent be peiiniite<l, why should it 
not 1 h* oipially permitted to eciiMire.^' 
The value of the one Is nothing wheic the 
other Is not allowed. 

{t) 'I'he tinestiqii w'a.s, not what the 
Chairman had a riitht to hear, hnt what 
the speaker liad a right to olTer. 'I'hi.s Is 
a confusion of terms often made by fniy.s 
at school, who talk of their h.oingno 
right to be floggerl,— ineaniiiK that U»e 
master has no light to dog them. Hut 
that an Kast India Director, and an M P, 
of twenty years’ .standiog, should fall into 
Huch a vulgar error, is surprisiug. 


the East India House, 

sure my gallant Friend will not con 
tend for such a principle ; and in this 
Court, I believe, a very different »ioc. 
trine is laid <lown.(u) Am I, Sir, to be 
debarred from my right of speaking 
my mind ; or nm I to be accused of 
meanness or baseness, because 1 can- 
not approve of the conduct of the Mar- 
quis of Hastinp in every respect ? sir 
Charles Metcalfe was nearly connected 
with the late Resident by family ticii. 
There was that inducement, and several 
others, that might have led him to 
conceal his opinion, if his integrity 
were not of the most immoveable cha- 
racter. I cannot, tlicrcfore, subscribe 
to the opinion, that he has been.in- 
flucnced by vindictive motives, pr by 
any other leeliug except a strong sense 
of public duty. I have heard no evi- 
flence yet that can make me form any 
other opinion. I hope, one day or 
another, he will appear in this Court, 
and speak for hiniseif. 1 congratulate 
the ('ompany in having such a man 
attached tt) them. The Company's 
servants are often placed in a sery 
delicate situation. They are obliged 
to overcome their fcelin|^ for they are 
bound ; ami necessity re^ilred it, both 
by their duty and by tlieir oath, to 
show up their neare.st friends. 1 am 
happy that the Company have amongst 
them a man of .such unbending firm- 
ness andintegniy, — a man who realizes 
the fine picture drawn by Horace — 

.TnBtvim et tenacem proppsUi vlram, 

Nr^n ci\ luin ardor piAvaJubehtioro, 

Non vultiis instantia tjruini, 

Mriiti* quntilaolid.i. 

I, Sir, shall sole for the amendment; 
but, though 1 do not approve of the 
conduct of tlie Marquis of Hastings iu 
this rase, I shnll say of him, as I have 
before said in this (’ourt, that I think 
veiy highly of his merits. 1 will uot 
cast aside such a public servant as he 
has proVeii liiinself lo be, because he 

(a) Sot so, Mr. Trant. In ihl.s Court 
tlie (lociriiie laid down i.s, thal.Mr. Adam 
was quite right when he said, in his 
celebrated manifesto again.st the liliertji 
of the press : “ It is a iiax-kery to claim 
lor the .sen ants of any (jovcrnincut a 
rieht to iliscuss freely' the measures ot 
their suporior.s.” Does he not know that 
Colonel Robinson, being a .senaiit of the 
King, was banished for .sjicaking his 
mind} that Mr. Hiickinghain ana Mr. 
Arnot, not lieing servants of any one, 
weie abo banished for .speaking theirs ; 
and that the Court approied of all these 
pmiLshnicnts The doctrine and the 
jiractice are, at leaiit, iu hammtiy with 
each other. 
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]iA 3 made one mi^itake— IxKuiuge tl^erc 

one blot on bis character* ; I da not 
txpectio tfind' a perfect man ; and if 1 
see some speck no . bis features 

1 perceive the beauty of hia cha- 
racter in a very small degree sullied,— 
I look at the shade with feelings more 
in sorrow than in anger j " and I am 
aoxioup to pass it by as soon as possible. 

Non egb' paucis 

O/Tendtr maeoliN quat ant inouiia fodit, 

AatbuHanapaii^meaTit natura. 

When the Marquis of Hastinp again 
comes before this Court, I snail lav 
this business entirely out of my mind, 
and do justice to thej^rcat and emiuent 
services he has performed. {Hear.) 

Mr. Pattison. — Tlie learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Impey) has spoken of a 
letter, written by the Marquis of 
Hastings in answer to certaiu de- 
spatches of the Court of Directors, 
having been a<ldrcssed to the Chair- 
man. I shall explain, for 1 am not 
afraid to explain, how that circum- 
stance occurred. When 1 arrived at 
the situation of Chairman, 1 f )und 
that both lyy predecessors were in the 
h.vbit of corresponding with Lord 
Hastings, and 1 beg leave to state 
that I iolbuved that example, believing 
then, ns 1 do now, that such ex]>lana- 
tion between the Chairman and the 
tJovfcrnor-General must lead to very 
beneficial results. 1 found my hon. 
friend (Mr. Bebh) in correspundeucc 
wub the noble Marquis. I think it a 
verv useful practice, in spite of the 
IHilicy which has put an end to it. I 
tliiiik those who abolished the prac- 
tice acted under a mistaken view of 
the case. 

Mr. Campbell.— Sir, I am at all 
times unwilling to take up the time of 
the Court, and, on this occasion, iu- 
•lispogition renders it peculiarly neces- 
sary that I should be as brief as pos- 
sible. I shall endeavour, therefore, 
as far as 1 can, to confine myself to 
the object immediately before the 
f-ourt— namely, the motion and the 
amendment. It appears to me that a 
form of words better calculated to 
effect the purpose which was intended, 
and that was less likely to provoke 
discussion, could not have been 
devised, than that in which the ori- 
ginal motion was expressed ; aud I 
a»u surprised that such a course 
should nave been takon as that which 
the lioa. Chairman has thought fit to 
adopt, Sp^ak out.*’) 1 am 

^peaking as loud as I can, and if the 
bun. Proprietor who has interrupted 
Oiietttdl HfroUl^ Vt)/. i». 


me, will came nearer, he will, no 
doubt, hear whatever 1 say. i do not 
like Gentlemen to interrupt me with 
cries of “ Sptuk on/,'” because, when 
an individual is endeavouring to pur- 
sue a certain train of ideas, such ex- 
clamations are calculated tor embarrass 
aud confute him. {Hear.). I was 
going to expreas my Pegret^ * that a 
motion so worded, and haYiqg' one 
solitary object in view; shcmld^have 
been met bv an amendment, > which 
could scarcely lead to any^'thing, in 
this Court, but long and angry d^ate. 
It seems to me tfamt Gentlemen have 
been led away, in the coarse ol the 
discussion, from tlie olvjeot really be- 
fore the Court, and have introduced 
topics exceedingly foreign to it. 1 must 
say, that a most unwarrantable attack 
has been made on the ebaraetdr of 
Mr. Adam, whose name it was quite 
unnecessary to introduce on this occa- 
sion. But we have something more 
formidable to contend with, than the 
desultory observations which may be 
made with respect to Mr. Adam, or 
any other Member of the Bengal 
Government j and to that point, Gen- 
tlemen ought to restrict thhir remarks. 
The Court ought not to mistake the 
question under consideration. That 
question ought to he taken for what 
it is intrinsically worth, without re- 
ference to the expressions made Use 
of by this Geuileman, or by that Gen- 
tleman. What then is the r/uestiori, 
Sir.^ What have the Proprietors to 
do They have only to say, Whether 
the conduct of the noble Marquis has 
been corrupt or incorrupt ? 

A Proi'Rieior. — No person has 
imputed corrupt conduct to the noble 
Marquis. 

Mr, Campbei.l. — If the bun. Proprie- 
tor has read the Despatches, as he 
ought to do, and has not there seen 
distinct corruption alleged against 
Lord Hastings, then all I can say is, 
that he has put a different construction 
from that which I have done on whole 
passages of those documents. {Hear.) 
The attack which has been made on 
Mr. Adam, could not, as it seems to 
me, originate in any part which that 
Gentleman has taken in the affairs of 
Hyderabad. It requires no great de- 
gree of acuteness to perceive, looking 
at the state of the press in India, and 
the deportation, or, as the hon. Mem • 
her for Aberdeen vVould call it, the ha- 
nishmeut, (though their own coun- 
try,/ of Gentlemen* who favoured the 
freedom of the press/ ahd, amongst 
others, of the champion of that ws- 
X 
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tern, the Editor of The Calcutta 
Journal, that the conduct pursued 
hy Mr. Adam, with respect to the press, 
has excited this hostility. («) On this 
subject of the press, I differ totally 
from iny hon. Friend, the Member for 
Af^rdcen. 1 am as friendly as any 
man to a free press ; but, as to its 
introduction into India, it is a question 
that involve* most serious considera- 
tions. Ilie time, I think, is not yet 
come for trying such an experiment.(j:) 
It may come, ami it will come in the 
march of events — but certainly it has 
not yet arrived, and it should not be 
blindly precipitated. When you have 
a more extended European popula- 
tion ;(y) when you can uphold your 
empire, under any convulsion which 
may arise ; when you find it propsT to 
extend to your Native subjects all the 
rights an«l privileges which now exist 
amongst yourselves ; then a free press 
may 1^ introduced with safety, (r) 

In giving my opinion on the ques- 
tion now before the Court, 1 sliall 
carefully abstain from making any 
invidious comparisons. We are now 
called on to approve of certain de- 
spatches, sent by the Court of Directors 
to the Ueiigal Government. The Pro- 
prietors have been ready to acknow- 
ledge the services of the Court of 
Directors — and they have d<nie so on 
all proper occasions ; but they ought 
to pause, before they approve of the 
despatches which are now under 
consideration. Of the four despatches, 
which are spoken of in the latter 
part of the amendment, one was 


(m) lliere is pot the least ground for this 
supposition. Mr. Adam’s conduct witli 
respect to the Hyderabad traiisactioii.s, 
ana his hastening the luin of the House 
of Palmer and Co., >vhile lx>rd Amherst 
was ill tlic Bengal ii\er, luit la'fiue be 
could come up to have e\cu a chance of 
giving a new turn to (he matter, \va.s 
quite sutheient to imnlieau* him as one, 
at least, of the chief causes of all tixe 
iiiischief that has icsultcd. 

Or) 'File expel inieiit has been tried- 
and listed for five ye.irs under lavnl 
Haatings, pioducing the best cffccus. — 
It wa« then put a stop to, since which, 
nothing but disasters bave bappeueil. 

(>} How can this ever hajipcn, while 
CoTouization is prohibited ; and who 
would coloiii/.e, if they were not to be 
free } 

(z) Oil this subject of the Piicss, w^e 
shall nut here say more than that Mr. 
Campbell either has not ivad,or reading 
has not understood, what has been 
alirady so often repeated, on this much 
nn'»repre-eutcd '*uhjcct, 


written near five yean ago, tao. 
ther almost four yea^ ago, the 
third nearly two yean ago, and the 
last one year ago. If the approval of 
this Court to those despatchei he so 
necessary, I should be glad to know 
why it was not demanded before? 
Repeated opportunities have occurred 
for calling the Profwietors toge(hei\ 
and hearing tli^ir sentiments on this 
subject. I request the Court to mark 
the situation in which this amendment 
pl£u:es u8. If you approve of the in- 
structions conveyed in these despatebof, 
you will cast a censui^ un the Marquijii 
of Hastings, iu the face of the appr<i^ 
batiou you have already bestowed on 
him ; and, if you disapprove of them, 
are you prepared to recal, or can you 
recai, those despatches? If you are 
not prepared to do so — and you cannot 
recal them, without trenching on the 
functious of the Executive Body,— to 
what purpose do you come to a’ deci- 
sion ? When, on Friday last, a gallant 
Officer (Sir .1. Doyle) asked the hon. 
Chairman, whether this amendment 
was his own act, or the act of the 
Court of Directors, the ho*. Chairman 
answered, that it was his own indi- 
vidual ac’t ; but be further expressed 
his opinion, that, if time had been 
given, it would have received the 
sanction of the Court of Directors. On 
a subsequent day, the hqn. Chairman 
made a similar statement, in answer 
to the hon. Director opposite. 1 must 
own, however, that 1, for one, am not 
in favour of that amendment', and 1 
hope that the event of this day’s dis- 
cussion will prove, that many other 
Directors feel upon the subject as I do. 
That boely, I believe, comprises {(s 
much caution, wisdom, and sound 
sense, as is to be found in any so- 
ciety ;(o) and, I am sure, they will 
pause before they give their sanction 
to this proceeding. 

I see, in the latter part of this 
amendment, a most extraordinary no- 
velty, and one, which, if the precedent 
be established, may lead to very bad 
consequences. In calling on the Pro- 
prietors to agree to those despatches, 
do you not, in fact, establish a prece- 
dent for an interference with the 
despatches of the Court of Directors 
generally.^ {Hear.) May not the 
Proprietors hereafter object to de- 
spatches ? May they not, at any titne, 
resist the contents of despatches, in 
transitu. This would be to create a 


(a) Mr. Campbell is himself one of 
their body. Tins culogiuoi ojines, there- 
fore, wItJi dotible grace fixJin bint '. 
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ew'ona Board of Control, as If one 

notasiimclentevil.(AJ (Jlrtug-h.) 
The Legislature, in former days, clearly 
contemplated the contingency at 
tthicb, Sir, we have now arrived j 
and, therefore, to prevent ill e possibi- 
),fv’of an interference with the de- 
^n'itcljes of the Court of Directors, it 
\uU be found, on reference to the 33d 
of Geo. III., that the following provi- 
sion was made : 


‘ .\nd be it further enacted, that no 
order, direction, or resolution of the 
( ourt of Directors, touching the Civil 
„i Military Government, or revenue, of 
the Hast India Company, after the same 
shall hare a'ceired the approbaiion of 
the Board of Commissioners for the 
Atfairsof ludia, shall be rescinded, sus- 
jKiided, or varied, by any General Court 
< ailed for that puiim.se.’ 

Mhat is the couseriuencc of this 
enaetiuent It is, that you cannot 
interfere with the despatches of the 
Court of Directors ; and, assuredly, it 
IS useless for men to give an opinion 
oil any subject, when they have it not 
ill their power to enforce that opi- 
iiuMi. [c] The proposition, in the 
latter part of the amendiueut, appears 
to me to he quite unnecessary for the 
Mtuhcallon of tiie conduct of our 
snvants ahroail, whose characters arc 
not attacked in such a way as to bring 
tlicm under ihe consideration of this 
Court. 1 contend also, Sir, that the 
aitprolialiou of these despatches, goes 
to tlu* condemnation of the Marquis of 
Hastings. I would say, bir, that the 
I ailing for the approval of those de- 
‘'patthes, at this particular juncture, 
"lieu an appeal is pending, is injudi- 
cious. Hut, I am hound to declare, on 
the part of the Court of Directors, that, 
tliou^jh J think their judgments were 
erroneous, I am perfectly convinced 
that tlieir intentions were honest. As 
I inne, more than once, stated my 
opinions on this subject in the other 
room, 1 am now imperatively called 
upon to declare, that those despatches 
wore the dictates of pure and honour- 
iihle minds, discharging a most im- 
l><)rtant, but a most painftil dut y.( Hear.) 

hen I look to the conduct and cha- 
racter of the mover and seconder of 
the amendment, 1 feel most contident 


(A; No doubt, control is ."xUvays an 
e'u to those on whom it i.s exercised. 
Would tliat the evil were real, Instead 
th pretended 1 

!c) Accoi^ding to this maxim, no Op- 
positmn Member should ever speak in 
jne House of Commons ; no dissentiug 
* loprictor, iu an East India Court. 


that they contemplated nothing but 
what waa just and fair ; and, therefore, 
I regret that they mixed up with that 
amendment, such ingredients as must 
of necessity lead to dissension. 

One of the professed objects of the 
amendment is, to exculpate the Com- 
pany's servants, which, as I have before 
stated, does not appear to me to be call- 
ed for. Some Members of the Court of 
Directors, though they have waded 
through this immense volume, have, 
I think, overlooked some parts of it, 
which are completely at variance with 
the amendment. The first part of the 
amendment admits the purity and 
integrity of the late Governor- General’s 
character. It acquits him of any 
corrupt motive. To that extent it goes 
clearly enough. But what does the 
latter part of this amendment do ? It 
calls for your approval of the whole of 
these despatches — one portion of which 
goes, as I will presently show, to charge 
the Marquis of Hattiugs with a most 
gross dereliction of duty — it asserts 
that he has lent the Company's credit, 
for the purpose of benefiting the House 
of Palmer and Co., to a transaction 
which has been branded as fraudulent^ 
deceptions, ami dishonourable. I shall 
cite but one single passage to prove 
this fact; and, by it, 1 am willing to 
stand or lall. 'fhe fortieth paragraph 
of the political letter to Bengal, of Ine 
2Hih November 18‘21, contains the 
following very remarkable, and very 
nil fortunate passage : 

* In truth you have,' [addressing the 
Govcinment ostensibly, but evidently 
applying the charge to Lord Hastings, J 
‘ in substance, if not in form, lent the 
Company’s credit, in the late pccuniaiy 
transactions at Hyderabad; not, indeed, 
for tlic benefit of the Nlrain's Govern- 
ment, but for the sole benefit of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co.’ 

Now, Sir, I appeal to the honour 
and candour of every Gentleman in 
this room, whether the individual to 
whom such motives can be justly 
ascribed, is, or is not, worthy to bi* 
pointed out as an honest man ? Had 
the opinion, 1 have just memioned, 
been adopted by the Court of Directors, 
with a full knowledge of all the facts— 
with all the accounts ami documents 
before them, which would enable tliem 
to forni a just judgment — with figured 
statLunents, which cannot err, in their 
possession— then, Sir, that opinion 
would have been decisive; but they 
had, without due examination, arrived 
at that conclusUm, and adopted the 
supposition, that the arrangement 
which they condemned, was made for 
X 2 
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th« Sole purpose of serving Palmer and 
Co. {Hear.) At the time that de- 
spatch was written, the Court of Di- 
rectors were almost totally ignorant of 
the circumstances attending those 
transactions ; and yet they say to the 
noble Marquis ; — 

* You have in substance, if not in form, 
lent the Company’s credit, in the late 
pecuniary transactions at Hyderabad; 
not, indeed, for the benefit of the Ni- 
zam’s (iovcrninent, hut for the sole lie- 
nefit of Messrs. Palmer and Co.’ 

This was intended to cast an imputa- 
tion on the iate Governor-General, and 
this the amendment calls on you to 
approve. Hence, Sir, I contend, that 
this amendment is inconsistent, (//cr/r, 
hear.) The first part acquits Lonl 
Hastings of eveiy corrupt motive, 
while tlie last part brands him with 
corruption in its worst form. (Hear, 
hear,) Not only corruption, but breach 
of confidence rtnd faith. It charges 
him with sacrificing the interest of our 
ally, for the base purpose of assisting 
the House of Palmer and Co. How 
are the assertions iioriie out ? (Hear.) 
It will not, Sir, be thought, that Sir 
C. Metcalfe had any very extraordinary 
predilection either for the loan or the 
lenders; and, when calleil on to gi\e 
his opinion as to the etrect produced 
by the loan, he says, in his letter of 
the 1/th March 1821 : — 

‘ The Government was undoubtedly 
relieved from much pecuniary enibar- 
lussineiit by the loan, and was eciahled 
to pay off large arrears, which had acni- 
iiiulateil in several branches of exju'iidi- 
ture Sir C. Metcalte is here speaking 
of what has been called a “ fictitious 
loan,” {Hear, hear ,) — ‘ but (contiimes 
Sir Charle.s) I have been disap|)oiiued in 
finding that the relief wa.s not so inucli 
of a pennanent nature ils 1 hud cx- 
jiccleil — 

Why, Sir, how could it be expected 
that a “ fictitious loan” could produce 
any very extraordinary results? [A 
laugh.) And that the loan \>as not 
appropriated to the permanent reduc- 
tion of expense to siicli an extent as 1 
had supposed.” Here Sir G. Metcalfe 
treats it as a real transaction — as a 
bona fide loan — though in other places 
he stigmatizes it as fraudulent and 
fictitious. Is tliis, Sir, the language 
of fair and im^tartiai inquiry? Cer- 
tainly it is not; and, I am sorry that 
the speech of the learned Geutleinaii 
(Mr. Impcy), this day, abounded in 
liinilar accusations. In another part 
of this letter, Sir C. Metcalfe says 

‘Nneithdc«‘‘ there is no donbt that 


the Joan was most cotivenieot to tU 
Nizam s Goveniment at the time aiK? 
especially to the Minister himsel/ti^ 
sonaliy ; and, by enabling him to' stra^ 
gle through temjwrary difficulties and 
embarrassments, it fnay po8.sibly prove 
the means of gi eatly assisting the resion 
tioii of prosperity in the country ’ 


This, it seems, was all to be done— 
By what? By a ‘‘ fictitious loan.” 
Why, Sir, when we Jind such contra- 
dictions, a man might almost be in- 
dined to believe, that he was readiur 
Swift’s ‘ Tale of a Tub.' Sir C. Met- 
calfe, in another passage, observes,— 


‘ It does not strike me that the in- 
terest.s of the hon. Company have bwii 
mnch affected, in any wav, by the loan*’ 
[why, .Sir, how could they be affected by 
a fictitiou-s transac-tion ?] {Hear.) ‘ dis- 
iulv'autageously, certainly not.' 


I now come to a passage in this 
letter, which has puzzled me veri' 
much. 1 have endeavoured to under- 
stand it — but I cannot. It is this — 


‘ Blit for tlie loan, the increa>ing eiii- 
barrassnient of the Nizam’s Goicriuncm 
might ha\e induced, pci haps muNt haw 
induced, some other measure ; aiulotlici 
measures might, perhaps, have been de- 
vised, more adv.'uitageotis to the NizalI^^ 
interest, ami so far indiicctly to oiir 
own, than (he one under discussion.' [I 
sup}iose he here must allude lo the mili- 
tary possesvioii of the couniiy.^ ‘ li is 
however,’ he continues, ‘ certainly some 
adiaiitage gained, that the Ni/am'a Go- 
verninent has been enabled to strugglr 
on, without any sacrifice on our pait, to 
its pic.sent position, fiom svhich, ivilh 
proper ineasuie.s, ihcie is a prospect ot 
future prospeiity.’ 


Now, Sir, from these passages, threr 
inferences must necessarily be drawn— 
1st, Tliat, by the loan, the Nizam's 
Government had been relieved from 
much pecuniary embarrassment, ami 
%vas enabled to pay off large arrears. 
2d. That the loan had not disadvan- 
tageuiisly affected the 'Company’s in- 
terests. And 3d. That the loan would 
possibly prove the means of greatly 
assisting the restoration of prosperity 
in the country. Sir, if these were the 
results of the loan, the projiositiou 
contained in that unfortunate passage 
of the despatch of the 28th November 
1821, namciv, That the Company’s 
credit had been lent by the noble 
Marquis, not indeed for thd benefit of 
the Nizam’s Government, but for the 
sole benefit of Messrs. Palmer and Co,” 
is clearly disproved, (//ear, hear.) 

Now, Sir, 1 shall say a word with 
respect to the letter addressed ^ the 
M»npii‘^ of Hastings to Sir W. Kuoi* 
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bold in January 1814. So many ob- 
,fcnations have already been made 
uiwn it, that I have vei'y little to offer 
on the subject. But, Sir, if Gentle- 
men had considered the circumstances 
under which that letter was written, 
ihev would have treated it with more 
ren’erosity and candour. That letter 
Mas written very shortly before the 
(ommencement of the Nepaul war— 
that letter was written when his Lord- 
ship was endeavouring to repair se- 
rious disasters which had attended our 
arms at the beginning of that war-— 
that letter also was written in con- 
rtdeiice. The fair import of that letter, 
m iny mind, is simply this : Sir W. 
Kninbold was not a partner in the 
Mouse at the time the letter was 
ssritten, but he was thinking of bc- 
comiii? a partner in that concern. He 
set out With a letter of introduction 
from the Marquis of Hastings to the 
Resident at Hyderabad ; and what docs 
the uohle Marquis say in the letter in 
which he encloses that entroduction to 
''ir W. Rumbuld ? He expresses liiiii- 
''clfthus . 

‘ 'I'lic amount of the advantage which 
the countenance of Goveruuietit may 
k^tovv must lie uncertain, as I appre- 
hend it would flow principally from the 
Opinion the natives would entertain of 
the respect likely to be paid by their own 
Government to an establishment known 
Ui stand well^ in the favour of the su- 
preme authoiity here, Perhaps a more 
dMtmct Iwneflt may attend the Firm, 
from the consequent di^couragement to 
roin|KKitioii with you by any other Hri- 
ti*>h |>avtnership, to which a similarly 
piotcssed sanction would not be granted.’ 

ihis, Sir, is said to be a direct mo- 
nopoly. lJut how does it appear ? If 
it had been stated, that he would refuse 
to others the liberty of setting up simi- 
j»r establishments, the charge would 
be correct ; but the noble Marquis has 
not said any such thing. 1 have en- 
deavoured, Sir, as much as 1 could, to 
ali^tam, on this occasion, from iiitro- 
duemg the names of other parlies. 

1 he affairs of Palmer and Co. 1 have 
bept out of my mind as much as pos- 
^mle; because Ido not think it would be 
t'ffht, at present, to state any opinion 
with respect to matters which 1 may 
hereafter be called on to consider. I 
therefore shall say nothing as to what 
they have done, nor as to the policy of 
^taiiting'-the license. All I shall say, 
•JU that point is, that the license was 
nnt granted from any corrupt motive. 
Hf'ttr.) Tha circumstance of tlie 
transaction between Palmer and Co, 


and the Nizam have been fully stated ; 
and much as I regret that the friends 
of the Marquis of Hastings were com- 
pelled, in his justification, to demand 
that they should be laid before this 
Court, still 1 am rejoiced to find, that 
the production of those documents has 
completely succeeded in vindicating 
the fair fame of the hon. Marquis. 

The Proprietors have now before 
them a very complicated subject — a 
subject, in my opinion, but little un- 
derstood by all those who have deli- 
vered their sentiments on it ; the lale 
Resident has, I think, placed it in the 
clearest jxiint of view. [Hear, hear.) 
From his statement it appears, that 
the interests of the Company at Hyde- 
rabad could not have been confided to 
abler hands. It becomes now the duty 
of each Proprietor to pronounce, as 
far as his judgment will allow him, on 
the conductor one of the must faithful, 
zealous, and meritorious servants the 
Company ever had. {Hear.) It is for 
you to ask yourselves, whether, during 
the nine years in which he so success- 
fully administerevl your affairs in India, 
he has ever tarnished his character or 
impaired his honour ? {Hear.) After 
the most anxious consiueratiou of the 
subject, to which I have devoted both 
days and nights, without any personal 
knowledge of the noble Marquis, hav- 
ing seen him but on one occasion— 
without owing any obligation whatso- 
ever to him — I stand up here, and give 
my vote in his favour. I do not be- 
lieve that he has done any thing to tar- 
nish his character — and I hold up my 
hand against the amendment, which, 
*while it professes to acquit, virtually 
condemns the noble Marvpiis. {Loud 
cries of Hear.) 

Mr. Dan I ELL.— Sir, I shall content 
myself with simply stating the line of 
conduct I mean to adopt on this occa- 
sion, and the few short reasons which, 
i think, justify me in doing so. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said on 
the subject, we are really to decide on 
tile character of the individual. VVe 
are to consider, whether he has con- 
ducted himself in an honourable or 
dishonourable manner, as connected 
with the transactions which have been 
laid before us .> 1 see notbiog in the 

original motion which at all relates to 
the conduct of his colleagues, or to the 
proceedings of the (.ourt of Directors, 
Under thes^ circumstances, I shall, 
therefore, vote for th,e motion of the 
hon. Proprietor, but not from any 
feeling of personal favour towards 
him, Neither is it on account of any 
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bofitility towards those who have 
brought forward the ainendmeatf that 
1 vote against it, but because 1 think 
that it is wholly unnecessary and irre- 
levant. It has been stated, that the 
hoD. mover’s proposition is injudicious, 
because it calls into discussion the 
conduct of the noble Lord. Now i 
think quite otherwise; because, some 
time agO) when an annuity to the 
noble Marquis was brought forward in 
the adjoining room, it was said then, 
that the pro{K)sition was premature, 
because certain circumstances con- 
nected with the Hyderabad transac- 
tions called for investigation and in- 
quiry. The objections then raised, ap- 
peared to ray mind, not to apply so 
much to the political conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings, as to a question 
of much greater delicacy. Seeing 
that, 1 thiuK the propriety and neces- 
sity of the origiual motion, proposed 
by the hon. Member, is perfectly clear. 

1 beg leave to make one or two ob- 
servations as to the statements relative 
to the conduct of Lord Hastings, with 
respect to bis connexion with Sir W, 
Rutubold. It has been said, that the 
noble Lord’s knowledge ot Sir VV. 
Kumbold guided, la a great degree, 
his conduct towards Palmer aud C'o. 
Now, 1 cannot see how that is made 
out. The jiartuership between Sir W, 
Kumbold and Messrs. Painter and Co. 
took place, nut by the intervention of 
the Marquis of Hastings, hut of Mr. 
J. Palmer. A propusitiuu is made to 
Mr. J. Palmer to join the Finn. He 
says, “ No, circumstanced as 1 am, I 
cannot comply; but, if you want a 

E artner, here is my friend. Sir W, 
lumlxild.^’ Now, Sir, if Palmer and 
Co. had thought that the influence of 
Sir W. Ruinbold was an object of very 
great cousideration, they would, in the 
first instance, have applied to him, in- 
stead of applying to John Palmer. 
Aud what, .Sir, did the Marquis of 
Hastiugs do 1 Instead of recommend- 
ing Sir W. Rurabold to join the Firm, 
be wishes biat to steer clear of it. If 
the House of Palmer and Co. had con- 
sidered the influence of Sir \V. Ruin^ 
bold of such (larauiount importance, 
they would have admitted him on other 
terms than those they exacted. They 
would not, have required any capit^ 
from him. They would have sai<l — 
** We want a partner that can serve 
us — and a man of your infVueuce, even 
without capital, is sufficient." Sir, the 
question appears to me to be this — 
whether it wai not better that the 
noble Marquis should save his empire^ 


rather than hesitate about exemptia- 
certain individuals, through wboi^ 
loan of money was to be. raised, f(» 
important purposea, ftpum the provj, 
sions of an act of ParliaiufAt It is 
utterly impossible to pi^veut, quder 
all circumstances, the infraction of 
particular laws. All the wis^m of thin 
Court cannot lay down such rules as 
shall not be inmnged on under any 
necessity whatever. 

Gentlemen here talked much of the 
inviolability of acts of the Legislature, 
and have even argued the present ques* 
tion, as if it were substantively this 
shall we be more justifle<l in losing our 
empire in the East, or in encroo^ing 
upon an act Parliament ? For my 
own part I conceive, that our present 
question does not go to that extent, 
though 1 must at the same time take 
the liberty of saying, that it docs ap- 
pear to me inconsiiiteut with sound 
wisdom aud enlightened j^>liey to en- 
act rules for the administration of 
India, at our great distance from it; 
aud to say, that those rules shall 
never be departed from under auj cir- 
cumstances of tcMiiporary danger which 
may force themselves under the consi- 
deration of the local Government. 
[Hear.) The best and the wisest 
measure which we can take fur secu- 
ring our Eastern possessions, is to 
choose men of judgment, of capacity, 
aud of character to rule over them. 
To such men we ought to give our full 
confluence, and to allow some latitude, 
at least, of action : for our choice, after 
it is once declared, is utterly ineffec- 
tive until it is ratiti^ by the approba- 
tion of the Ministry at home, or at 
least of that part of it which is spe- 
cially formed to control th* affairs of 
India. After we liave selected such 
men, as the mstruments of our autho- 
rity, we have done all that is wiihin 
our power to do, and must leave the 
rest to the dispensation of Providence. 
Without trespassing further upon your 
iudulgcnce, 1 shall conclude by saving, 
that ^ter all the cousuieratiou 1 nave 
been able to give this difficult and im- 
portant question, 1 fed myself obliged 
to support the resolution of the hon. 
Proprietor; since I feel, ia common 
with many otlier individuals, that tho 
aineudment, which has been propQA^> 
implicates the character of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, without vindlcatiog 
that of any other person, (ifeor*) 

Mr. Rioav rose amid loud crief of 
“ Question " — “ — ** Jfr. 

natrd" See* and after silence had been 
procured, spi^a nearly as foUowa 
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u is witli no swall diffidence, and nn- 
jer creat difficnlty, that I me to ad- 
vuu at thii period of the debate. 
Havhijf beeir absent from yourditcug- 
^K)n of the last t%o day*, and not 
ha>iuff been present even at tbe cotii- 
nicncmeut of tbe proceedings to-day, 
) feel myself not so competent as i 
js>uld wish to address ypu on this peat 
and momentous occasion ; but busi- 
ness of importance took me to a dis- 
raiKC from London, and from that dls- 
tatice 1 have travelled to your Court to- 
(ia;i, at great personal inconvenience 
to myself* with no other view than that 
of explaining the reasons of tbe vote 
«liirh it is tny intention to give upon 
this important and interesting ques- 
hou. In justice to myself, I niusi stale 
to you, that I was preseni at the com- 
mearrment of this discussion, and 
that 1 paid great attention to what fell 
from the diWeront Gentlemen who 
then took a share in it ; and, I must 
loidVss, that, whether 1 looked to tbe 
pni>ers. themselves, to the urgumeiits 
which have been raised upon them, or 
In what was said by the different 
speakers on tbe two days that 1 was 
here, I am still at a loss to conceive 
wbat could induce the hou. Proprietor 
near me to dissent from the wise, the 
fist, the conciliatory amendment, 
which )ou, Sir, did us the honour to 
uiove from the Chair. From the very 
first blush of this business, — entering 
into the Court, as J did, with a proud 
veneration for the high charatter, for 
the general abilities, and tor the dis- 
tinguished virtues of the Marquis of 
Hastings, impressed as 1 was with an 
affectionate regard for the many lofty 
qualities of that respected nohk iiian, — 
from the venr first blush of this busi- 
ness, I say, I could not help regretting, 
that this question should have been 
mooted at all in the way it has beeu. 
{Ileary Aeur.) But if my honest, im- 
partial, and unbiassed Judgment is 
called for, with regard to the Hydera- 
bad transaction,— if 1 must vote upon 
the propositions which are now placed 
before you, — most unquestionably, 
when 1 am asked what conclusion do 
I arrive at from these PaMrs, 1 must 
rrply, at what other conclusion can 1 
arrive) not looking at the eloquent 
speech of the hon. Proprietor who re- 
cently filled the office of Resident at 
Hyderabad — not looking at facts 
which Bave nothing to do with the 
mam question of our discussion, but 
wihich have been brought eatrinsicaHy 
and in^roperly into it) tian this,— that 
^ rejoice sincerely, and from the bot- 


tom of my tool, that you, Sir, have put 
the question in the least harsh and 
most conciliatory maimer in which it 
can bo put,*— namely, that vre acquit 
the noble Marquis of all corrupt mo- 
tive whatever in these abominable aud 
wicked transactions ? (Ltmd cries of 
heaVy intenningUd tcith ttmgkier.) I 
repeat, tbat the manner iu which the 
amendment has been put is a mild and 
couciliatory manner, and worthy of 
the quarter from which it comes. 
{Lotid cries of hear.) I rest that 
opinion upon the Papers which are 
now before the Court ; and though I 
see opposed to me men of the first 
talent and ability, men, whose elo- 
quence, if it was ever doubted, must 
now be admit tedou all hands, 1 will take 
upon me to say, that, if I were to ask 
for their unbiassed judgment, in their 
private closets, on ihese Papers, they 
would candidly confess to me, that they 
were most iinravimrahle to the clinrac- 
ter of tlie nolile Maniuis. ( Henry hear y 
and cries of No y no.) 

The last Gentleman who addressed 
you, was oue of the dissenting Di- 
rectors. How has he put the question 
to you ? and in what manner } Has he 
thrown any new lights upon it ? Has 
he rendered any thing clear, which be- 
ftjre was dubious ? No such thing ; all 
he says is, that upon the Papers he can 
see nothuig to impugn the honour and 
character of the noble Marquis, and 
that, in consequence, he must vote in 
favour of the original resolution. Now 
I would ask the hou. the Director, has 
he read the Papers ujxm which he says 
that he is nesting ? (Grccr^ uproar ^ nnd 
cries of “ Order " and “ fjuesticn."^ 
kinake this inquiry, because to me it 
appears questionalile how any one, who 
really has read them, can come to the 
conclusion, at which tbe hon. Di- 
rector professes that he ha* arrived. 
{Hear, heat'y hear.) I he last Director 
but one, who addressed you on the 
same side, alludes, in justification of 
his vote, to one or more passages in tlie 
letters of Now in 1(921 these 

transactions wore a very different com- 
plexion. When is it that Sir C Met- 
calfe tells you that he first discovered 
tbe real nature of these nefarious pro- 
ceedings at Hyderabad.* It vras in 
18*23— (CWcr of Noy no ) — 1 repeat that 
it was iu tbat year, so that it was two 
years after those letters were written 
that Sir C. Metcalfe discovered tlm 
terms of that nefarious loan to tho 
Nieam's Govgrninent ; (Actrr, Aror, 
and a laugh:) and the paiafiil, — nay, 
with what language ought 1 not to 
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brand such conduct, — the shameful 
seduction of Mr. Hans Sotheby from 
hh official duties } {Hear, hear, and 
continued laughter.) We have been 
refeh’cd by an hon. Proprietor, with 
singular skill and dexterity, but not 
altogether with the same fairness, to 
a letter written by Mr. Adam in Feb. 
1821. What says the huu. Proprietor 
to the letter from the same quarter, 
written in 1823 I assert that it is im- 
possible for any man to read the mi- 
nutes of the Council, aye, even the 
minute of the noble Marquis himself, 
stating his reprobation ot these trans- 
actions, and his reprehension of the 
conduct of the former Resident at Hy- 
derabad, without seeing that it was 
then that the Court of Directors 
first arri^ed at a knowledge ot the 
guilt of these parties. {Hear, hear, 
hear.) 1 say guilt — for guilt it was, 
ileen, heinous, detestable, disgraceful 
to the Hritish name, and degrading to 
human nature. {Great uproar in the 
Court.) 1 am speaking of the conduct 
of Messrs. W. Palmer and f’o. {Hear, 
hear.) The evasive affidavit which 
they made shows their guilt, and in- 
deed is the 'strongest evidence of it. 
When was this deceptive affidavit first 
brought before tiie notice of the Court 
of Directors t {Hear, hear.) It was 
known to the Marquis of Hastings long 
before it was communicated to any 
one else; it appeared ilecisive to his 
mind, and yet it was kept back by him 
for manv months, not only from the 
Court of Directors, but also from his 
colleagues, the Members of Council in 
UengiU. {Hear, hear.) Look at the 
language of the Court of Directors, 
when they first liccamc acquainted 
with its contents. It was strung and 
emphatic, but not more strong nor 
more e.aphatic than the occasion re- 
quired. It was the language of honest 
indignation justly excited, — it was the 
language of nature speaking its licst 
and noblest feelings, — it was such 
language as they were hound to use, if 
they had any regard to their dutj , and 
were anxious not to betray the interests 
committed to their charge. {Hear, 
hear, hear.) The only signature which 
1 find to thpir letter is the signature 
of Mr. PattisoD, — that Mr. Pattison, 
whose energies are paramount every 
where, and who led as he pleased the 
mild Cicutleman, the lute Sir Thomas 
Keid, 1 believe, who tlien acted as 
Chairman of your body. Mr. Pattisuii, 
1 now find, is one of ihe dissenting 
Director*. {Hear, hear!; 1 could Wish 
to know who were the other Directors 


who signed that letter ia 1821 , which 
bears his name. I find that you 
Chairman, wefe not at that time k 
the Direction, and ton, therefore 
could have nothingto do with it. How 
delightful then must be your feelinrs 
in now coming forward, in 1 825, to vin- 
dicate the past measures of Mr. Patti- 
sou from Mr. . Pattison’s own re- 
proaches, and in placing on record 
that which he now thinks he does not 
deserve,— an approval of his former 
conduct ! laugh) Mr. Pattison,-. 
{Order, orizer) —well, if it be irregular 
to mention any Genrieman by name, 

I will designate the party to whom 1 
allude by calling him tne dissenting 
Director. {A laugh) The dissenting 
Director, then, uses language which to 
me seems most extraordinary iu that 

f rotest which has been so Idiidly, and, 
will add, so unjustifiably eulogir.ed 
in this Court. {Jjoud cries of Order, 
ijuesfion, and Hear.) 1 repeat the 
wonis, most unjustifiably eulogized,— 
for if ever 1 saw a paper that was im- 
properly, nay, that was impertinently 
worded towards the Coortof Directors, 
it is the protest of Mr. Pattimii. (d| 
(Great impatience e.rhibited h\f the 
Court.) It contains many insinuations 
against the motives of the Court of 
Directors ; it deals in strong reflec- 
tions on the conduct of one of your 
agents abroad ; it characterises Sir C. 
Metcalfe in terms which affect his cha- 
racter, and sully his honour. {Hear, 
hear, hear.) 1 speak only of this 
protest. I do not say that he has for- 
feited his character, or sullied his ho- 
nour — (iod forbid — 1 do not believe it, 
and 1 do not say it ; but this protest 
says so, and not only says so of him, 
but of other of your public officers, 
which it places in a dubious, and, I 
perhaps ought to add, in an injurious 
light. Looking, however, to the letter 
of 1821, what says the dissenting Di- 
rector of it ? Why, in his letter of 1124 
he says, that it proceeded from a per- 
turbed and wrangling spirit, which it 
would have done well to quiet ; a cle- 


{d) Mr. Rigby is no doubt an admirer 
of Mr. Adam’s and of Captain Max- 
field’.s view.s on the same snbjcct.— Mr- 
Adam says it is a gross Insult In any man 
to offer any rcinai'kson the acts oftbasc 
ill power. — Captain Maxfield thinks it 
almost derogatory from the dignity of the 
Directors, for Proprietors to pass any 
opinion on them; and Mr. Rigby thinks 
it inipertincut in a Director hiinself to 
word a strong protest against the acts of 
lii.s colleagues! It is difficult to say, 
which is the 5U|>erlativc of tliesc axiQui'. 
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which in my opinion rather, 

* .. than to hu first let- 


Unuirs to his last than to hU first let 
xhe letter 


of 


,r. (//sor, hear.) , ine lewr oi 

aVi which I repeat H signed by t^e 
iiScDtiHg Director aloDc, is so severe 
la pointed in.iU language, that, it 
could not fail to offend any man of 
■ onunon sensibility, much more a man 
ot the fine feelings and the sensitive 
l„niour which belong to the Marouib 
of Hastings. When 1 look to the cha- 
racter of that distinguished individual, 
[‘see it, through a long series of years, 
(clthrated for high and romantic no- 
tions of honour ; 1 see it celebrated for 
(oarage, generosity, loyalty, and every 
.rreat and chivalric virtue ; but I see 
[t at the same time labouring umler 
thf imputation of thoughtlessness and 
imprudence, and highly rated as it is, 
stained— en>s 0/ Order, (Jues- 
tm,{>;r.) His character, I repeat, is 
I'lee from any speck of dishonour. 
I fear, luar.) I am not imputing dis- 
li.tiiour to the noble Marquis, but I am 
imputing to bim a want of prudence, 
{(neat uproar in the Cmirt,) that want 
of prudence which branded with me- 
rited infamy the character of Lord 
Bacon, who, when he was brought up 
for judgment on account of the scan- 
(idlous practices which had prevailed 
mins Court — [Loud and continued in- 
tnruption). 

Sir John Doile rose to order. — I 
am Surry to interrupt the honourable 
Proprietor, but I am sure that the 
( ourt will be of opinion with me, that 
he is now wanderiug into topics which 
are utterly unconnected with the pre- 
sent di‘<cusbion. You are met, (ientle* 
mru, to consider, not liow my noble 
Irierid may have managed or mibinana- 
ged bis own private atlairs, but how he 
may have managed or mismanaged 
yours. The honourable Proprietor is 
now entering into the first of these 
ipicstious and neglecting the last. 1 


must therefore call upon the Chairman 
to say, whether he thinks the lionour- 
alile Proprietor is or is not in order. 

The Chairman.-— I would willingly 
have abstained from settling this point 
of order ; but as the honourable and 
gallant Baronet has appealed to me so 
imintcdly, 1 have only one course to 
pursue, and that is to perform my duty. 
I think that the honourable Proprietor 


in order; (hear, hear;) for having 
^eordone honourable Proprietor, with- 
out interruption, draw a long compa- 
rison between the character of Lord 
NVKon and that of the noble Marquis, 
I cannot see how I can prevent another 
fi'oin instituting a comparison between 


the same character and that of Lord 
Bacon. (e) (Hear ^ hear.) 

Mr. KiGBY proceeded. — 1 can assure 
the honourable and gallant Officer 
that 1 meant no disrespect to his noble, 
friend, when I ventured to compare 
him with Lord Bacon ; a comparisou 
which I felt myself entitled to make, 
and of which 1 should conceive that no 
man ought to be ashamed, who recol- 
lects that notwithstanding the impru- 
dence of which Lord Bacon stood con- 
victed, his accuser Sir William Philips, 
said of him, “ Being skilled in science 
and in arts as he is, 1 shall say no more 
of him, because I feel that it would be 
impossible for me, let me say what I 
would, to say enough." (Hear, hear.) 
It is thus that I would speak of the 
gallantry and generosity of the noble 
Marquis. 1 would join in the glowing 
jianeygrics which have already been 
bestowed upon this part of his charac- 
t< r, were 1 not aware that they must 
all prove inferior to that which they 
are intended to enact. And, besides, I 
must remind you that it is not of his 
character in these respects that we are 
flow called upon to speak, but of bis 
character as it appears from the Papers 
before us. Now, without lefiectiiig on 
bis honour, — and I contend that your 
amendment <Iucs not reflect upon his 
honor, — 1 must be permitted to say 
that the iiohlc Marquis has been guilty 
of some imprudence. (Hear, hear}) 
If you look to p. 47, you will find that 
he almost avows as much himself. 
For Mr. Stuart, in apostrophi/.ing the 
noble Marquis, alludes to his declara- 

(c) Here ia the same “ vulgar error," 
which wc before noted, again repeated. 
The Chairman says, “ Because / have 
heard one man's wanderings from the 
question, therefore a second man has a 
right to iiiakeoMer# hear his wanderings 
also." In a public assembly, an audience 
may choose to hear one man, even when 
he is not confining himself to the ques- 
tion, because his illustiations may be 
eloquent or good ; and they arc naticut 
and silent. Hut the same a.ssembiy may 
not choo&e to hear another man, who 
not only wanders, but disgusts them hy 
ins dnlncss and stupidity, 'riiey cry 

Order y"* and it Is the duty of the Chair- 
man then to enforce it. Hut Mr. Amtell 
appears to have only one rule of action, 
which is this t whoever speaks in favour 
of tlie view taken hy the Court is irv or- 
der ; whoever ojq)o<«es that View is out 
of order. This will explain why the 
pucriHtie.s of Mr. Trant and others, that 
excite only impaticucc in the Court, arc 
sure to he prfltectcd by the sanction of 
theChali. 
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tioo, that ha takes a warm interest in 
the welfare of Sir W. RuinboW, and 
•ays that tha opportunity of gralif;|^iBgr 
the partialities of private friendship is 
oaa of the sweetest rewards attendant 
on the toils and anxieties of power. 
Now tlie real question », have not the 
partialities of private friewlship been 
carried too far in this particular case ? 
Looking at these Papers, I am compcl- 
led) however reluctantly, to answer 
that question in the affirmative ; {hear^ 
I^t;) I say that they have been car- 
ried too far, and I refer for the proofs 
of it to the documents before you. Let 
US consider the nifonnation which Sir 
C. Metcalfe §fives «s on the subject. 
A* the character of that (ieiitleniaii 
stands forwanl in these Papers in a 
very prominent manner, 1 may be al- 
lowed to premise my obhcrvatious on 
this point by saying*, that of Sir C. Met- 
calfe fiersonally 1 know nothing, though 
1 felt the ffceatest estemn and lespect l<»r 
his late father. Hh talents, his abilities, 
hift goodness of heart, {lauyhttn’,) his 
eminent quaVitieations as a statesman 
and as a philanthropist, predominate 
in these Papers. Some of his maxims 
breathe a truly philosophic spirit,^ and 
are for tb« most part finely, elegantly, 
ami beautifully expressed. To those 
who have poured such a lavish torrent 
of abuse u|K)n them, I would suggest, 
that before they abuse them again, it 
may be as well if they will venture to 
peruse them. (i/e«r, and a laugh.) 
Uis character is not only that of a high 
and talented, hut also that of a go<Ml 
and virtuous man. {Hear., and laugh- 
ter.') Have Gentlemen any doubt on 
this point } I refer them to the lan- 
guage of their own idol, the MarqnU 
of Hastings, who says of him, ** I only 
wish to recal Sir C. Metcalle to him- 
self, for 1 am sure that 1 cannot recal 
him to any thing better.” {HeaVyhear.) 
In p. 307, Mr. Bayley gives him credit 
for firm integrity, sound judgment, 
honourable principles, and emmeiit 
talents. {Lotid cries o/ (^testum.) I can- 
not but feel that I am speaking to the 
question, and that too very closely. All 
the character of these Papers depei*d8 
upon the manner in which you view 
the character of Sif C. Metcalle. (f/mr, 
hear.) If he is a partial or a wicked 
man, I admit that the whole question 
falls at once to the ground ; but 1 say 
that he is an honest and an honourable 
man *. so says the Marquis of Ha*^tings, 
Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bayley* Mr. Adam, 
and almost all your other high ana 
ettcteui servants; and if their authority 
be desfr^ ing of respect, then arethtte 


the East In4ia Homey 
Papers detervhig'of yodr approhatW 

{^ntoTy heoTy heetr.) 

Now, Sir C. MetdaWtfdoes fhU justice 
to the character of hH predecessor hi 
the Residency at Ny^raW. He 8|^j, 
to the state oF the Nizam’s country and 
government ; he describes its dilapiih- 
ted towns and Us desedate villagei ; Mr. 
Russell does the same ; ana in the 
leading features of their respective de- 
scriptions there is scarcely any discre- 
pancy. Now, in discussing the loan, 
which was made to this Native Powcr| 

I must trouble you with a few words. 

( Loud and reiterated cries of Question.) 
The loan to the Nizam is surely the 
question ; if it be not, I know not 
what is, and will be obliged to any 
(Jentleman who will give me informa- 
tion. (/f short vausCy after which Mr. 
Ihghij /n occeded.) It certainly appears 
that the representations made by the 
late Resident at Hyderabad were sub- 
stantially these • lliat if the money were 
advanced npm loan, it would extriratc 
the Ni/.ani’s Government from its iliffl- 
<ulties, arul would free his revenue 
from its embarrassments ; that he 
would bo enabled to pav his troops in 
future, and that he would be placed in 
such a situation (^toud cries of f^teS' 
tion) as would enable him to furnish 
his contingent in a suitable and effici- 
ent manner. Now, though such were 
the purposes for which the loan was 
represented to be advanced, there was 
abundant evidence to show, that it had 
been misapplied to pay oft another ac- 
count due from the Minister, Chumhio 
Loll, to Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. 
{Immense cries of Question.) 

'I'he CuAiRviAN.— I put it to your 
candour,Gentlenien, whether this is the 
mode ill which we ought todeliberate ? 
A Gentlemen has told us that he has 
come From a distance, at great inconve- 
nience to hirast'If, to take part in our 
discussions ; will it be to your credit to 
have it said, that under such circum- 
stances you would not hear him f (/) 
{Chair y chair.) 

(/) We are con vi need that some great 
reform is needed in this respect. AH 
men have a right to be hearu: but all 
men have not a right to speiik interml- 
uably, nor to inundate their hearers wim 
absurdities. Who, tlien, auist be the 
judges in ca.sc8 of doubt ? Wc answer, 

“tlie many,” iucontradistinctionto “me 

few.” It 18 tbcu- marked disappiobatiou 
which does iu the end settle all such 
points: but it should be exercised m a 
diflf^reut manner : a subject on wruch 
we may oBbr a ibore detaUed opinion 
hereafter, * 
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Mr. Rioby» having ohtaine*^ copapa- 
rttjv« 6ii«nc«, procfedftd— ‘‘ I do 
«Uh to give my vote upon tyiea- 
tiutt wiUHmi asaigoipg my repao^a for 

if ftud 1 truat that, I am in poisea-^ 
«ioo of the same privilege with other 
Geutlcmen, they will extend to me that 
oDurtesy which I willingly extended to 
them, whilst they were exercising their 
privilege of addressing the Court. Per- 
haps— I hunibjy hope that ( shall be 
able to throw a new light; upon thi» 
uucition, even though I am compeUed, 
m fompliance wi,ththc expressed wishes 
of the Court, to compress the remarks 
Mhu-h i had iuteuded to ofter to its 
consideration. \ never intended to ad- 
dress you at great length j and 9a a 
proof of the sincerity of my declaration, 
1 beg )oa to observe, that I have re- 
frained from making any references to 
that mountain of a book which has 
been so often quoted to you. If I had 
brought it with me, I could have reail 
(0 }ou passage after passage in juslifi- 
c.uion of the several paragraphs cou- 
Uiued in the despatches of yovir Diiec- 
lorh. For the first letter, which they 
wrote upon this suldect, is aiuiust pro- 
phetic of every thiug which has since 
la curred- It evinces a zeal in your ser- 
vice, and a knowledge of your interests, 
which are no less creditable to their 
heads than to their hearts, and shows 
that they look closely to the spirit of the 
larions Acts of Parliament which have 
btiMi passed to control these pecuniary 
traiisaetionr, with the Native Princes of 
India, and to remedy the mischief to 
which they are certain to give rise. — 
[Hi’ur, hear.] An honourable Director 
says, that the pecuniary trausactiuus in 
this instance were justified by the para- 
mount exigency oi our affairs. 1 would 
ask the hunoiahle Director to poiut me 
out any passage in these Papers from 
which such paramount exigency can 
be proved ? He says that the Dovernor- 
^eurral declared, that he granted bis 
hceiise from a principle of state neccs- 
•^ity. Now, the grand complaint of the 
Court of Directors, all through these 
despatches, is, that the Governor**Geue- 
ral's license was not called for by any 
such paramount necessity as the Act 
seems to require,— that such license 
was reserved for cases of roost exigent 
ne^ssiiy, and that it was granted in 
this instance without any such exigent 
necessity existing at all. The question, 
dicn, resolves itself into this-^id auy 
such necessity, as thcCk^verqor- Gene- 
ral alleges, exist? 1 say, that it did 
not— -uay , tha Gq vejrnorf General him- 
self ailmits that it dk) not } for he sub- 


^uently justifies bis conduct by say- 
ing that lo«ua» are necessary occasion- 
aUy>rr-thet it is right to accustom the 
Native Pcinces to thetn^ud that the 
power of granting a iicensa to perpiit 
European subjects ,to engine in them, 
must be exercised according to consi- 
derations of public expediency, 'l^is 
is the language which the Court of Di- 
rectors reprobate so strongly, stating 
it to be the language, not of i respon- 
sible, butofan irresponsible Governor, 
aud declaring that it amounts to the 
assuuaptioik of a power to do what he 
pleases, and to elude all check and con- 
trol whatever. The letter of the 28th 
November, 1821, written by the Court 
of Directors to the Govemor-Geuera), 
is a strung and cogeut letter, aud not 
unworthy of the quarter from which it 
eiiiauated. The answer which the 
Nuldc Marquis made to it is upon your 
records; and alter that answer, and 
after the representations which have 
been made both here and elsewhere in 
support of It, 1 say, that you will per- 
form a public good by sanctioning with 
your approval the excellent and spi- 
rited despatch which called it forth. 

Gentlemen have talked — but, to a 
Court constituted like ours, have talk- 
ed, 1 trust, idly — of the risk we run of 
having our charter forfeited,if we come 
to such a decision as 1 have just re- 
commended. 1 confidently expect that 
you will not allow yourselves to be in* 
limidatcd by menaces, come from what- 
ever quarter they may. Justice you 
ought to do in spite of consequences t 
and 1 would say to you, what a great 
aud elu(|ueut lawyer said of old, when 
complaining, to the senate of his coun- 
try, of the misrule and misgovernment 
of some powerful provincial magis- 
trates, “ /'"iof iujtUia, ruat ccelum.'*’-^ 
{Hear.) That is the advice which 1 now 
humbly presume to offer you. 1 say, 
“ Let our charter be forfeited, If the 
forfeiture be incurred whilst we are 
acting ill the conscientious discharge 
of our duty to our country, and in strict 
coofonnity with the dictates of justice 
and humanity.'* {Hear.) The Govern- 
ment of India is, 1 need not tell you, a 
matter of mighty importance, and has 
repeatedly attracted the notice andeon- 
sideration of Parliament* Debates of 
the most interesting and animated de- 
scription, which have called forth the 
talent, learning, and eloquence of our 
most philosophic statesmen, have taken 
place on the subjectof I hdian jurispru- 
dence; cmd from those debates have 
originated most of the resteaitua which 
now exist on the outoagfiBeiMt of Jndia* 
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If you neglect those restraints, if you 
allow your Governor Generals, because 
they are arc exalted in rank, to violate 
them with impunity, you are neglecting 
your duty to philanthropy, and violat- 
ing the constitution of your country. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) It was to uphold 
that constitution, it was to sustain the 
acts of the legislature, that the de- 
spatches, which you are now called on 
to sanction with your approval, were 
written by the Court of Directors ; [loud 
cnes a/ hear, 7 nlrl^^c(l with some lat- 
ter;) I repeat, that it is in the spirit of 
the British constitution that those de- 
spatches are |)eniie<l ; and you will find 
that the course which they were in- 
tended to chock — 1 mean the course 
pursued by Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. 
in the Ni/ain’s dominions — w.as de- 
structive not only of the high character 
of England in India, [loud cries of no, 
no,) but also of the sacred rights of 
humanity and justice. [Hepeated cries 
of No,) Gentlemen, who object to this 
assertion, cannot have read the Papers 
which we are now assembled to discuss. 
If they had, they would have seen 
a melancholy account of dilaphlated 
towns, of depopulated villages, and of 
uncultivated fields; they would have 
seen the fatal effects of the oppression 
of Chundoo Loll, under the presence of 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. ; they would 
have seen that the springs of Govern- 
ment were relaxed, that its proceedings 
were impeded, in a word, that it was 
rapidly crumbling unto decay, under 
the unprincipled and exorbitant extor- 
tions of Messrs. W. Palmer ami Co. 
(Loud cf'ies of no, no.) As it is denied, 

I must request that >mi will permit 
your Clerk to read the first paragranh 
in p. TiOl. It is part of a letter from the 
President at Hyderabad to the Secre- 
tary to Government, and is clate<l PJth 
April, 1823. [Louda ies of Question.) 

The Clerk then read the lollowing 
paragraph : 

* Sever.iPitems, it will he obscncd, are 
on account of uuaids, cattle, aiidothd* 
est^Iishiuents Iwlonglng to the Govern- 
ment, in attendance on Mcssrs.VV. Palmer 
and Co. 'lliis reiiuhcs some notice. The 
membew of the firm of Messrs. W. Palmer 
and Co. (Sir W, Kumbohl and Mr. W. 
Palmer, in a greater degree than otliers) , 
have been attended on all ticca-sioiLs by 
guards, cattle, and other e.stablisimients', 
belonging to the Ni<tatu’s tkuciiinieiit, 
either pcriuanentlv or on lequhitiun. 
'i'lie exti-nt to which the practice was 
can led is indescribable. A tties.sagc from 
Sir W. Humbold or Mr. W. Palmer, for 
ten or tweiitv elephants, would be as ren' 
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zam, if not more so. Sir Wm. Rnmbtild 
on Uj! late journey to Madraa, m well J 
on all fonner like occasions, was accom 
panted by a very large travelling eita' 
blishment, ftirni.shedby the Nizaiu’g Go 
vernment. The same privilege was af 
ways asserted by Mr, Palmer, when he 
moNcd, and much of the maieiials for 
some of that gentlemairs entertaiumeutx 
were piovided flora the same source 
His servants, and his servants’ .scivanu 
might be seen paiading oii the Nizam’s 
state elephants ; and the approach to the 
Kcsideiicy ha.s frequently been obstructed 
or rendered dafigerqus to those who use 
cai iiage.s and horses, by the concourseof 
elephants, belonging to the Government, 
assembled at Mr. William Palmer’s gate- 
way, for his private purposes. 'Jliosc 
geiitiemeu, too, of the European society, 
who were .specially pationized by Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co., and chose to accept 
the favour at their hands, were furnished 
by the Nizam’s Government with guards, 
eatlle, &c., through their application, 
their influence lieing thus ungenerously 
hici eased at the Nizam ’.s expen.se. 'Diese 
tilings eea.se with tlie di.scontinuancc 
of their intercourse with the Nizam’s 
Ministers; and it is one of the advaji- 
tages of this measure, that it will imt a 
stop to prticticcs whicli were M*i> dis- 
grsicelul and disgusting. It is im|)osKiblu 
to convey an adequate idea of the suhser- 
vienc) of the Nizam’s Minister, in thc'>e 
respects, or the unconscionable abuse of 
it by Messis. W. Palmer and Co.’ 


Does the Court remark the language 
of the letter which has just been read 
to them } After having described the 
use wliieli this commercial Firm made 
of the guards, cattle, and other csla- 
blishniciits of his Highness the Nizam, 
and the ingenious manner in which 
they turned their use of them to the 
augmentation of their own influence in 
his dominions, Sir C. Metcalfe adds, 
“ It is impossible to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the subserviency of the 
Ni/am’s Government, or of the uncon- 
seioiiable abuse of it by Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co.” It forms a very ma- 
terial part of the imputations upon this 
House, that, after using for their own 
]iur|>oses the guards, cattle, and ele- 
phants, of the Nizam, they should 
charge him over and over again for the 
use of tlic money by which he hired 
those very guards, cattle, and ^e- 
phuiits ; and not only for the use of 
Unit money, but also for the use of the 
interest accniiiig upon it. Well, indeed, 
might the Minister say, that he was 
Hiargedwilh “ interest upon interest, 
interest upoifi interest,” by Messrs. 
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0 i«»#r and Co. Such was the ex^r- Entertaining these opinions as an 
• nractised upon him, that it war- Englishman and as a man of honour, con- 

those expressions \ aye, and even sidering the various Acts of Parliament 

dons still stronger. With such which have been passed to restrain the 
as was natural 1o exp.ect, pecuniary transactions of the European 
rapacity of the Minister also in- subjects of Hi. Majesty with the Native 
resell and was rapidly approaching Powers of India, and looking at all that 

1 that’ cruel catastrophe which, but is sacred in humanity, and that is right 
fl!r the wise and humane interference and just in policy, I feel myself bound 

f Sir C Metcalfe, would have ruined to give my vote in favour of the ahiend- 
Ue Nizam’s country, and entailed a ment which you, Mr. Chairman, so 
Liiue disgrace on the name of Eng- properly proposed. I must, however, 
j (Cheet's* and loud cries of No," say, that, in explaining my reasons for 
Lmicd wUh calls /or the t^uestmi."] supporting it, 1 have not discharged 
If (feutlcmen are so impatient, 1 can my duty to myself as satisfactory as I 
assure them that they will drive me on could have wished, owing to the con- 
much further than 1 had originally in- duct of certain Gentlemen, who have 
tended to go. I cannot hut recolltct thought it consistent with liberality and 
the many last words of an hon.Bart. I candour to give me every interri^ption 
listened to them with the greatest at- iu their power. I have as much right 
tentinii; and I ask him to extend to to address myself to this Court tfs the^y 
me the same courtesy, that I willingly ha\ e ; and it argues little for the goo^ - 
o^rautod to him. I say, such was the ness of their cause, that they are de- 
oppressiou exercised by Messrs. W. sirous of drowning, by clamour, every 
Palmer and Co. upon Rajah Chundoo argument that is urged against it. I 
Loll,— oppression of which he com- can assure them, that T am not warned 
plains more than once in no very inea- by any feelings of malice to the Mar- 
sui'od language. 1 say, too, that it quis of Hastings ; 1 have no wish to 
compelled him to visit it with increased find a blot in the sun, {hear, hear,) 
lorre vqxm his unfoitunute countr\ ; or to dim the lustre of a luune, which, 
and I repeat, that that country would for half a century, has been the pro- 
have been ruined beyond redemption, ix-rtv of history. {Hear, hear.) 
hut for the |>rompt and timely succour Mr. l)ou<;iA.s Kinnaird th^ 

I'hicli Sir C. Metcalfe apjiliod to it. amid loud eiies of “ Question, ‘ Re- 
( Hear, hear.) Your honourable Court, pty," “ Adjourn," As soon as they 
Mr. ( hairman, thought fit to reprehend hail subsided, he addressed the Court 
the conduct which had been pursued as iullows : — I rise to address you, Mr. 
In Messrs. Palmer and Co.; you he- Chairman, at this late hour, because I 
held it, as you plainly declared, with understand, that at the opening of the 
feelings of disgust and of iiuhguatiou. (kuirt this morning, you advised the 
^ our Icelings must he shared by eseiy Proprietors not to separate" again witli- 
inan who values the dignity of human out I'oining to a decision, but to perse- 
natnre, and appreci.ates the honour of vere manfully to the conclusion of the 
the British name. For, if your allies debate, even though it should be eoii- 
areknouii to wither under your cm- tinned till midnight. I cannot wonder, 
braces, and your friends are seen to .Sir, that after so long and soprotract- 
perish under }Our protection, what will ed a discussion, you should be inipa- 
hc thought or y'ou by the other Native tient to arrive at its terminatiini ; but 
Princes of India ? They will refer to 1 think that even you will admit that I 
the condition of the Nizam's domi- should not be discharging my uuty, 
nmns ; ihey will point to bis dcsolaUxl . either to myself, to the Marquis of 
field., to his ruined towns, and to Hasiings, or to the Court, if I did not 
his exhausted finances ; and they will announce, at the outset of my ohserva- 
say, that all hi.s misery and destitution tions, that I must necessarily occupy a 
arose from his having a Minister who considerable portion of its time l^fore 
was subservient to yuup influence, and lean agree to its separation. {Hear, 
who walked in the trammels of an hear.) When I first presented Uiis 
English merchant, and of his unprinci- question, Sir, to your notice, 1 aakeit 
pled associates. ( Great upoar in the you to give me credit fur the sincerity 
Couit.) Such will be said to be the of the dcclaraiioii with which 1 accom- 
consequencet of entering into an alii- panled it. I said to you, and I believed 
aucc wkh you; and your friendship what I said, that the proposition which 
will iu future be d^iio«nc?d as mure I had drawn up, was iucapable of excit- 
desiructive to ita objects than your bit- ing any discussion. In that r^P^ct I 
teresthate, have not been nlisappointed. No dii- 
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cuaslon liat taken place mi that propo- 
sition ; on the contrary, it lias mttinth 
tini^mal assent, and the anticipation 
•in which t indulged has been fully rea- 
lized. Nbtonly have I met with no oppo- 
nents, but the very words which I used 
have been taken out of my mouth, and 
have been incorporated in the amend- 
ment, which you. Sir, have formally 
submitted from the Chair. Therefore, 
as far as the Martjuis of Hastings is 
concerned, I have no interest in this 
dtseti^sion, for 1 have no opjionents to 
meet, — 1 have no contradictions to re- 
concile, — I have no accusers to refute. 

( Hear ^ hear.) With your vote, as far 
as it regards the honour of your late 
(lovernor-Cieneral, I repeat, I have no- 
thing to do. 1 came not iiere to ask you 
to erect a pedestal for one who has 
never fallen ; I came here to challenge 
attack n]»on the cliaracter of a nohle 
individual, who stands before the eyes 
of Rurdpe with pure and nnsullied 
honour. I have met wtth no attack ; I 
have heard of no imputation: on the 
contrary, I have met with general 
assent, and have listened to much 
panegyric. As far, therefore, as my 
proposition goes, I cannot, as sonic 
(•entleinen have insinuated, have any 
reproaches to dread fiom my noble 
Friend, for having introduced Ins name, 
or challenged remark u]mn bis conduct, 
in Oriler to remove any misconception 
that may have arisen regarding it, or to 
reply to any accusations that may have 
been whispered In the dark against it. 
I have paid peculiar attention lo the 
manner in which every Gentleman has 
expressed his sentiments respecting my 
nolile Friend ; and 1 have now the sa- 
tisfaction of stating, that, after all the 
different opinions which hare been de- 
livered upon these transactions at Hy- 
derabad, 1 have, with one or two excep- 
tions at the roost, incl with the con- 
curretice of every speaker in the opi- 
nion to which I ventured to challenge 
the consideration of the Court, lu- 
deed, not one reason which has been 
given for supporting the antendment, 
in preference to my original resolution, 
affects, in the slightest degree, the 
character of the Marquis of Hastings. 

The first Gentleman, Mr. Chairman, 
who aildrcssed the Court, t will not 
say, in opposition to my proposition, 
but in support of a different proposition 
of his own, was yourself. 1 mnU rstood 
you, Sir, to acquit my noble Friend of 
all corrupt or improper motives. I vs ill 
not do you the iujodtice of supposing 
that you joined' in the ouibblcs which 
have since been mooted upon words ; 


and I sl^aD, on that account, deci^ 
noticing '^hat fell fHitn qit^rs aboqt 
not understanding WhW vfas meant bv 
persohal hortOut** (md « personal 
character.*’ Tndeed,vyhen I am^talkinr 
of such qualifications, I will not con- 
descend to ask lawyer^ and special 
pleaders what meaning they attach to 
the words employed to describe them. 
{Hear, hear ; and a laugh.) 1 think 
Sir, that you meant, fairly and honestly* 
an«i without any reserve, to acquit the 
noble Marquis of all corrupt and Im- 
proper motives. That, Sir, was all 1 
asked you to do. I demanded Oothing 
more. I did not demand of you to say, 
tl^at every thing he has done is so well 
done, that it cannot he done better. 
Can I he so mad as to Contend, that, 
nnder the circumstances in which the 
noble Marquis has been placed, it is 
impossible for any man to have acted 
wiih greater wisdom or with sounder 
policy than that which he has dis- 
played ^ .\m I even so dishonest as to 
say that you, Mr. ('hairraail, and your 
colleagues ni the Direction, might not 
be right in sending the letters which 
yon did to him, oh the imperfect in- 
formation which yoit hhd at the time 
of writing them ? In very truth, Sir, 
there is not a single act in my own life 
of which 1 will affirm, that I shall not 
have occasion to disapprove, when fu- 
ture circumstances shall come within 
my knowledge. [Hear, hear, hear.) 
l\)r you, Sir, and your colleagues, there 
is every excuse, if yon formerly came 
to a wrong determination. You are 
corresponding with a distant Govern- 
ment, to which yon cannot send out, 
and from which you cannot receive, 
the slightest message in less than six 
months you hav e been told repeat 
cdly in the course of this debate, first, 
how difficult it is to get correct iutelli- 
gence in India of what is passing at a 
distance from the scat of administra- 
tion; and, next, how difficult it is, 
from the nature of yuur regulations, 
and the multiplicity of your transac- 
tions, to find time for inserting that in- 
telligence, when it has beCu obtainc<l, 
in the despatches which are sent home 
to you ; and with these difficulties 
before you, with the chance of your 
obtaining intelligence that is incorrect, 
cither from the omission of your local 
governments, who send it to vou, or 
from the imperfect information of those 
who collect it for them, is it to be con- 
tended that you are nevet hurried into 
the formation and promulgation of opi- 
nions which better informatton shows 
to be incorrect, and w hich your own kind 
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feeliflfs render you htf^py to wtraot? 
ffe*r, Contt of Director 

inu^t rely on the represenUtbns of the 
Hcijcal Go'crnrocnt j and the Bengal 
<; .\tniineDt must, in its turn, rely On 
the representations of the persons whom 
it has accredited to the different powers 
of India. Do 1 accuse the Bengal Go- 
,mimcut of acting wrongly in believ- 
in-" the statements transmitted to them 
l)Aheir Residents reverse. 

l \ay, that they are bound to take those 
gtateinents as correct till they are 
irt-oved to he otherwise. 1 do not blame 
the Bengal Government for believing 
Nir (J. ^fetcalfe ; nor do I blame the 
Court of Directors for believing Mr. 
Adam. I have not accused Mr. Adanf, 
though several of his friends in this 
( onri seem to think that I have. 
When I bring an acrusation against 
him,— and I do not say that I have any 
accusation to bring, —they may depend 
upon It, it shall not he contained in 
dark liiuts, covert insinuations, or 
doubtiul inuenJoes, but shall be dis- 
tn\(‘tl\ statetl, in a plain and open and 
mn.iridshed detail of facts. {Hear, 
heal, hear) But, though I clo not 
hlanie Mr. Adam for believing Sir C. 
MeU allc, 1 must be |>ermilted to make 
till', tdiservatiou : that, having receiv- 
ed from Sir C. Metcalfe accusations 
a!i.Aiust the Finn of W. Palmer and ( o., 
lie did, in t^odays afterwards, with- 
out waiting for any investigation, oir 
hearing the accused parties iu their 
defence, decide upon them under a 
mistake. The accounts which be trans- 
mitted to tlie Court show that he did 
decide upon them. Do J say, that Mr. 
Ad.am was wilfully and knowingly 
uroiig in that decision ? No such thing. 
Had he looked at their books, I think 
he must have instantly discovered his 
error; no man at all conversant with 
figures, who has hxiked at them, can 
fail to see how it has arisen ; he did 
u"t, however, look at them, but de- 
cided at once against Messrs. Palmer 
and ( o., from the confidence he placed 
iif the representations of Sir C. Met- 
ntUV. Mr. Adam, in the regular dis- 
charge of his duty, communicated that 
ilecifiion to you ; and if, upon receiving 
hi', communication, you iuslaully wrote 
a despatch, approving of what he sug- 
gested, 1 do not blame you, though 1 
perhaps may wish that you had not 
been bo hasty. The case, however, 
assumes a different comp!ex.iou, if, 
four or five years after the writing of 
tn&t despatch, and those which fol- 
•wed it, you call upon me to approve 
uf what you then did, when you have 


ether and better informa,tk>n at your 
commi^nd, and when circumstaucea 
have come to your knowledge, and to 
mine too, which give a different colour 
to the whole transactions. Awl 

I bound to give you the same imnlicit 
cuufidcnce which I gave you before f 
Or, am 1 not called upon to exercise 
my own judgment, and to decide for 
myself upon the facts which are regu*- 
larly placed before me in evidence? 
The answer is plain. I am not obliged 
to sacrifice my honest opinions before 
the shrine of your cunsistcucy. {Hear, 
hear.) If you demand my approbation, 
you must show me that you deserv’e it; 
and if you do not deserve it, you must 
not complain if I state my reasons for 
wiihholding it from you. I take this 
opportunity, however, to declare, that 
iu bringing forward the proposition 
which I ha%'e done, 1 had no wish to 
bring on a discussion of this charac- 
ter. I had no other motive than to 
challenge attack upon the character 
anti conductor the Marquis of Hast- 
ings; and 1 challenged that attack, 
because rumour, which 1 cannot meet, 
on account ol the various shapes and 
figures it assumes, was stated as the 
foundation of your opposition to the 
just claims which he has upon you for 
further remuneration. 1 congratulate 
the Court on its having unre^servedly 
made nil admission, which all the 
world anticipated from its justice,— that 
no imputation of corrupt motives can 
he truly alleged against my noble 
Friend. It is no less creditable to the 
Court which makes, than it is to the parly 
who deserves it. 1 am sure that it will 
he attenilcd with consequence* that 
will he a source of encouragement to 
others, and a benefit to yourielvci. 
Never will you have cause to repent it. 
{Hear, hear.) Why an idea has beeW 
conjured up in your mintU, that it is 
necessary for you to have some vote of 
this Court to support your character, 
when you are doing nothing more than 
justice to the character of another ; 
why you should suppose, that, unless 
the acquittal of the M#rquis of Hast- 
ings is accompanied by au acquittal of 
your*e)ve* al*o, you will have the Ju»t- 
est grounds for reptoach and condent- 
uatlon, — I cannot, for my life, ^dcr- 
stand. I protest, on your behalf, 
against such a notion. {Hear, Jitar,) 
I say, that your character atanda In 
need of no such adventitiou* prutec** 
tion ; I say, that it is ridlculou* to' sup* 
pose that you are obliged, to epn^ for- 
ward in your own defence, when you 
are not attacked, or that you cannot 
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do justice to the Marquis of Hastio^s, hear,) J can saf(&ly siy.'I bcarAit) 
without passing a sentence of cop- will a^Ws^hhse %h6 Have casjKfft! 
demnation upon yourselves. {Hear.) ptitation'sdpoptfihrfttJpISt^sVtthl^ofiBv 
What profectiou is it that jou want? tloble Fiiend'of niywsif. -‘I wlsh how- 
nay, what protection is it that you will ever, that; Inwi^d’' iff ^deUhi'e "with 
derive from the success of your amend- thote hidden spHttgi Ojt^iMaa action 
ment? If you think that it will give you which can only ktort#b to'ekch <nau 
any, 1, for one, will not vote against it. and to his conscience, W«y wpuld re- 
If you wish the public to infer from it, fertotheovcrt acts we l\ave Committed, 
that you have the implicit confidence when they are analous td jgi^tify their 
of the Gentlemen whom I see around taste foi reproach artd pCOpnisity n, 
you, be it so — I have no objection ; on accusation. (Hccw'.) agaiq repeat, 
the contrary, I will allow that you have that after what has passed In the course 
it as largely as you please ; hut if you of this discussion, T have no patticuUr 
think that the carrying of the amend- wish to go to -a vote ; but as T have 
merit will bear you out in any errors you been asked, after proposing t6 you a 
may have committed, or that it will vote upon one question, to giVe a de- 
mitigate censure if you have deserved cided and positive vote upon something 
It,— which I hy no means affirm,— or else, I must beg leave to address a 
that it will defend you from any future few words to you, upon the resolution 
attacks, you grossly deceive yourselves, which has been proposed as the amend- 
without even a cliance of deceiving ment on my own. I am called upon 
others, (/fcrtr, hear.) If you trust to to approve certain despatches of the 
such a broken reed for protection, the Court of Hi rectors, because 1 challenge 
world will laugh at you, your enemies attack upon the character of the 
will despise you, and this day’s debate Marquis of Hastings! [Henry hear.] 
will be held up to public derision, as a I u ish to say nothing uncivil of you, 
proof of your consciousness of your Mr. Chairman, but I must ask you, 
own weakness, and as a signal mark what is the effect of the amendment 
of vour iiicKcusable folly. (//cor, hear.) you have suggested ? Voii have uiiide 
In making the remarks I have of • a question that was limited for a par- 
fered to you, I have had no wish to tic ular purpose open and mdefinite in 
cost imputation upon any man. Several extent, — a question, he It qbsemd, 
Gentlemen who nddressed you have that was not of my creation; but wjiich 
called themselves ihe friends of Indi- arose in consequence of an hon. Pro- 
viduals against whose conduct they prietor’s stating thatba Would not enter 
anticipated attacks; and if 1 m.ny upon the consideration of thie general 
judge from expressions which dropped conduct of the Marquis of 
from aonie of them, have even neon till his particular conduct in tins 
di&appoiutcd that such attacks have transaction had undergone examioa- 
not been made. [Hear y ami a laugh.) tion, [Hear.) The amsequence was, 
Other hon. Proprietors have announced that these Papers vxere ordered to Ik* 
that whenever Mr. Adam shall return printed, and when printed, were laid 
to England, he shall meet with pro- upon your table. The hon. Proprietor, 
tection from them, and shall not he when the matter had proceeded thus 

exposed to the fury of his enemies, far, declined, for some reason or other 
without the. presence of friends to which I do not know, and will wot pre- 
participate his danger. P'or my ow# lend to explain, to proceed any further 
part, 1 should be sorry to attack any with it. 1 then took it up, first of all, 
man who had not the fair protection because I found no otlier person willing 
of his friends, end 1 hope that in case to do so ; and secondly;- because I wa'^ 
Mr, Adam or Sir C. Metcalfe should anxious to get rid of an obstacle to our 
hereafter be called iqxni to answer for consideration of the general conduct 
the conduct which they have unfortii- of my noble Friend. If thd obstacle 
nately pursued, individuals will not tbouid, in your estimation, appear a 
be wanting to their projier and legili- solid obstacle, then away ^ 1 say, with 
mate support. [ Heart hear.) At ihc the Marquis of Hasltugf, and let 
samt time I must remind those ho- hear no more of his elaims ; bu| if 
nourahle Proprietors, that in making should appear either a trivial or an 
attacks upon the conduct of public unfounded obstacle, then away, Isay, 
men, Gentlemen ought to l>c snpiMsed with the obstacle itself-— let us hear ih» 
to act witliout any personal feeJiugs, more of it) but ^oceed to do 
except those of regret, at being obliged, to one of our most goUaut 
by their sense of duty, to come forward tiuguished ecgvants; (jWedr) heary 
to injure the feelings others, [Heary hear.) I came dawn to this Court witn 
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tsition to that when up 

hon. Chairmaa, wiih; I will 
an ingepiouR,— for that is pot 
roy meaning, -rhut with a curioha 
.iendment, pot opposing th^ sub- 
stance, but frustrating the effect of 
resolution, calling upon you to declare 
that the digmty ^he Court of Direc- 
lors stands »n need of vour support. 
Jf be bad said, ** get rid of the pro- 
position of the h6u4 Proprietor, and 
tVn take up the consideration of that 
which 1 submit to you," 1 should allow 
that he had acted not only fairly, but 
rightly, in so addressing you. I know 
aud feel for the situation of men who, 
from the great variety of business 
which comes before them, are obliged 
to a rite in a hasty and a hurried 
manner, aud 1 should not have blamed 
him for so calling u^)ou you to approve 
the measures wiUh be aud his cul-^ 


leagues bad sanctioned with their 
approbation. It would have been a 
fair subject of discussion, and nobody 
could have objected to entering into 
the consideration of it, if it had 
been brought forwarvl at a proper 
season. Hut mark, Gentlemen, the 
effect which this amendment has pro- 
duced, by beii^ proposed on the pre- 
seut occasion. There has been no 
discussion about the honour or honesty 
«l tlie Marquis of Hastings, (^Hear.) 
It has been universally admitted to 
be uniuipeachable. {Hear^ hear, 
hear.) But then the kind Gentlemen 
who pmposed the amendment, aud 
were above making any inuendoes, 
have got themselves into the situation 
of Mrs. Candour, and may say, in lan- 
guage similar to hers, “ 1 like the 
Marquis of Hastings well enough my- 
self, hut 1 don’t know how it is, that 
I cau’t get any of my friends to like 
him.” {Hem, and a laugh.) They 
have opened a wide field of discussion, 
mto which every gentleman has enter- 
ed aud rioted at will, and have not 
only led us iuto debate upon the policy 
of the noble Marquis, which 1 care- 
lully e&cluded from this question, not 
liccause 1 was afraid of meeting them 
upon it, but because 1 thought a more 
convenient time might be selected for 
it, but also Upon the policy of many of 
his subordinate agents. There is not 
one part of tbe Hyderaliad Papers 
which has not been open to the re- 
marks of some Proprietor or another, 
mid we have bad statement and 
counter-atatement upon them, filled 
with all kinds of enmioous obaerva- 
Uons, merely . on the individuals 
who are now before the Court, but aUo 
Orienfaf HmUl, Vvl, 5* 


upon others who^e conduct bas not 
yet been brought under its considera- 
tbn. In what a situation then am I 
plikced ? For here 1 fed Jt necessary 
to make an ^logy to you for pro- 
ceeding any further. As hr as the 
Marquis of Hastings is concerned in* 
this debate, I am satisfied with it, 
and so too, 1 am sure, will the noble 
Marquis be himself, fur he has neither 
met with accuser nor with accusation. 
{Hear, hear, hear.) I am compelled, 
however, as other Gentlemen have 
forced the whole of these Papers upon 
the notice of the Court, aud in a way 
which Gentlemen now residing in India 
will be shocked to see, when they 
behold the strange misconceptions 
which prevail in England regarding 
their method of transacting business, 
and the monstrous misstatements 
which have been made respecting It 
in this Court— conscientiously made, 

I believe, in many instances, but still so 
absurd ns to be undeserving of the grave 
consideration, aud the length of time 
we have patiently wasted upon them. 

I am compelled, l say, to follow in the 
track they have beaten out for me, 
and to enter into that investigation 
which they, and not 1, have rendered 
necessary. {Hear, hear.) 1 have given 
the best pledge of my siocerily ' upon 
this question, not so much in coming 
here to express my opinions in fleet- 
ing speeches, which are often made to 
catch the humour of the hour, and to 
obtain a mere momentary . applause, 
as in cooimittiug them to print, wliere 
they assume a peripancnt form, and 
are liable to minute criticism and con- 
stant investigation. {Hear.) H I 
have erred in reasoning, iny erroi can 
be corrected; If I have misstated 
facts, iny misstatement can be |K>int- 
ed out. {Hear.) But believing that 
I have not erred in reasoning, noi been 
guilty of any misstatement of (acts, 
f shall proceed to re-assert, as concisely 
as I can, the sentiments which 1 have 
elsewhere expressed. 

1 shall, first of all, consider whattlie 
facts are which ace now before the 
Court ; and 1 shall there endeavour, 
as f detail them, to refute (for it will 
be the shortest mode of doing it) the 
various contradictions which have 
been . offered to them by different 
speakers ; trusting that before J have 
done, 1 shall satisfy the majority of 
them that they have been labouring 
under many very essential and im- 
portant mistakes with regard to these 
tcaesactions. (Hear,hfar-) I com- 
plain, then, ia the first place, that the 
Y 
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tramadioni in 1814 have never been 
faiiiy brought before the notice of the 
C^rt. The first sanction, countenance. 
Of protection, granted by the l^ngal 
Governnient to the house of William 
Palmer and Co. of Hjderabad, was 
gfVen on the ‘22d of April 1814, and 
was given solely for the establishment 
uf a house of business for banking 
and ageDC7 transactions, and for the 
supply of timber, for the purposes of 
Ahip'building, from the forests on the 
banks of the Godavery, which abound 
in timber of a superior sire and quality. 
That sanction was communicated to 
the Court of Directors on the first of 
March 1815, and was appro\c<l of by 
them, on the 20th of Nov. 1816, in a 
letter couched in these terras : 

‘ We observe, by an enclosure referred 
to in this paiam aph, that the Governor- 
General in Council has auihorizeil the 
Resident at Hyderabad to adord every 
proper degree of countenance to the 
proposed commercial establishment of 
hlcssrs. Palmer and Co. in the Nizam's 
dominions^ to which we are not aware 
of there being any objection.* 

The next transaction, to which I 
must call your attention, is the letter 
of the Marquis of Hastings to JSir W. 
Rumbold. Nobody has remarked that 
this is the only part of the whole cor- 
respondence whicii gives an apparent 
sanction to the imputation of corrupt 
motives to the Marquis of Hastings, 
or upon which such a charge against 
him can be at all founded. 'I'he Mar- 
uis of Hastings was addressed by 
ir W, Rumbold on the propriety of 
his becoming a partner in the house 
of W. Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad. 
The Marquis, in reply to hii letter, 
wrote another, discouraging the pro- 
]>ositioii on account of the difiiculty 
which arose in carrying it into execu- 
tion, in consequence ol the manner in 
which the fortune of his ward, Lady 
Rumbold, had been settled. Buth 
these letters, be it remarked, are 
produced by Sir W. Rumbold. (//car, 
htar.) If there be any thing im- 
proper in the production of them, 1 
alone am rcs^Kinsihle for it. (//ear, 
Aror, htm.) 'Ihoiigh others may 
Idame me for it, 1 have the satisfaction 
at knowing that the Marquis of Hast- 
ings does not. {H«ar^ Aeor.) 1 am 
at liberty to stale distiuetiy that he 
opfirovet of their being produced, be- 
muise he is ansious that every thing 
he has to do with these transactioua 
•houUl stand |dainl|r and undisg oisedly 
befoitt you. (//esrr, Aeor.) I know 
that it has beta stated to Sir W, Rmii- 


the Eait India ffouse^ 

bold tfaar be anted ittpnhieady^ 
foiiowing my advice upon this stA^ 

1 still think that he did not, and 
shortly Ull you whyi When time 
letters were first showa to me,. ] told 
him that I would rattier, have him 
submit to the cavils, wbkh their pro. 
duction would create, than rhk the 
Judgment of the British Public on sn 
incomplete and an imperfect case. 1 
told him that the production of them 
would be manifest proof that he had 
no desire to keep bfick anv evidence; 
and that the public would infer, and 
infer justly, from the exiueiiee of such 
a disposition on his part, rhhat there 
was no part of the transactions in 
which be liad been engaged that would 
not bear investigation. These wore 
the grounds of the advice which 1 
gave to Sir W. Rumbold, and even 
now 1 do uot regret that he followed it. 
{Heart Arr/r.) Look now, 1 beseech 
you, at the foundation of all these 
calumnies agaiust the noble Marquis. 
First uf all, it was said the uoble 
Marquis had made use of the fortune 
of his ward, Lady Rumbold. If ht 
hail made use of it, and bad then 
granted this license to the commercial 
house with which her husband was 
connected, to indemnify him for its 
loss, there was a motive for bis con- 
duct jialpably and directly corrupt; 
but that be had not committed either 
of these faults is proved by the un- 
doubted cvidcuce of these letters, which 
1 sliall hereafter have occasion to 
read to you. 

The next letter to which 1 have oc- 
casion to advert is that of Mr. De 
Freis, of Madras, containing his opinion 
with regard to Sir W.Rumbold's Joining 
the house at Hyderabad. Sir W. Rum- 
lK)ld transmitted that letter also to the 
Marquis of Hastings. You will see, 
from that circumstance, that it required 
s*ome perbuasion to overcome t.ord 
Hastings’s reluctance to the junction 
of Sir W. Rumbold with the Hyderawd 
house of hubiuess. You will aee^so 
another proof of it In the aoble Mar- 
quis's letter to Sir W. Runol^W* 
which 1 have before ittludeU, For what 
does the noble Marquis say ? I 
you to attend to his iaiiguag*^— ** ** 
very remarkabJe. ** You twH of bor- 
rowing the sum which you airf |o ad- 
vauco for a share in the finii.*' I 
to have stated to you, ttiat ^e aobli 
Marquis, in a previous part of the Ut- 
ter, bad told Sir William that >e bad 
been conveming with ISdtiard 
respeettng bU aAdffSi.ai>d^il6Uf^ 
ward jbatt had Informed be 
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l^Urquis of H.) wolUd uot bo >uitified 
in assenting to tb« trtibterking any part 
of Ladr ftuinlx>Id'8 fortaoe eaotpt in 
Oovewment aecuritla*^ After men- 
tioniii? that he wm not sure whether 
Sir WiliUm, though he looked to the 
direct operation of that principle, had 
taken into calculation ita indirect ef* 
feet, hm Lord<Uip adds, “You talk of 
i)orrawing the sum which you are to 
mlvancc for a share in the firm. How 
can you do that without security to 
pledge ?“ A very proper question 
for 8ir VV. Rumbuld had an idea^ that, 
tiiou^h *b« could not appropriate his 
mfe's fortune to the purposes of this 
firm, he ini^ht raise money upon it as 
a seen rity, —a thing which we bankers 
are \reli aware that he could not do. 
ills lonisiliip proceeds r — 

‘ Ynnr own money cannot he made 
that security, becausie that \vouUl he to 
KOhjcct it to tlie very risk which Sir Ed- 
w.inl East re/rarded as illegal. If this be 
not (ifi obstacle, 1 ought to suggest, for 
)o«r (onsideration, a poiiit to wliich you 
piobably have not adverted. You do not 
(iiil\ li.u<uil the sum which you place in 
the lii lu, but any one of tlic iiartiiers is 
iiidi\i(limlly liable, to tlic whole extent 
of his pioiicrly, for the debts of the 
hoii'C.’ 

This is that Uahility which all these 
couipauies that are si'ringing up 
in o\ cry uireetiou are anxious to evade t 
they Maat, a^ hir W. Ruinbold did, to 
he only liable fpr the amount of the 
c.ipital they advance, instead of being* 
liable to tUe whole extent of their for- 
tunes. it is a serious consideration ; 
aiul as such, the Marquis of Hastings 
places it under the view of Sir W. llum- 
l>‘dd. His lordship then goes on to 
observe ; — 

‘ Any accumulation, therefore, which 
you might iiiahe, w'ith the view to com- 
foit lieicaftcT in England, would be ex- 
posed to that danger. I state this only 
for yoar reflection, I am not competent 
to fobn a judgment, satisfactoiy to my- 
'"f'lf; of the advamage or peril ofyour en- 
gaging in the business.' 

Now mark hthat follows : — it shows 
that the noble Marquis counselled Sir 
William to tieek the advice of some 
individual mdrq conversant with com- 
jncrcial kfrairs than he himself was. 
His lordship proceeds 

A roan of greater worth and honour 
mau John Palmer nowhere exists, If 
wjiivcrsal Riatilihotfy Is lio be felled upon, 
a>‘d hd Is ufiqtrestlortkbly of strong ta- 
lents : on o(!he^ lvknd» he fins the cha- 
racter ntf ep^ladng th cow n ttenee lo au 
*(«ten« fohisekplfiih' 


1 did pot hesHfiU to-adviie the pub- 
licatioa of this part of the Utter, be- 
cause I knew that the ohaiaeter of 
dobn Palmer was placed far beyond the 
reach of any reproach, and carried as 
much weight with it in India, as that 
of Mr. Baring, or of Mr. Rothschild, 
carries with it in the continent of 
Europe. {Hear^ Jmtr.) Had it been 
the character of a less eminent mao, 1 
might have felt some delicacy about 
punishing such a reflection; but in 
this instance 1 considered it would be 
an idle afleetatiun of it to withhold any 
part of his Lordship’s opitiiou regarding 
the character of a man who is so well 
known and so universally esteemed as 
John Palmer. {Hear ) His Lordship 
then observes : — 

* This opinion may be only the loose 
guess of the uninformed, or the misre- 
nrcscutation of the envious ; still having 
heard it advanced by a pei*8ou whose si- 
tuation gave him a special view of tlie 
commerce of Calcutta, I am bound to 
impart it to you. Whether the house of 
Hyderabad is in such acknowledged con- 
nexion with the house of John Palmer 
in Calcutta, as that the oue can be res- 
poasihle for the. other, I am uot able to 
say. That fact would be a material 
consideration.' 

Now mark again ; so far is the noble 
Mar(}uis from thinking that Sir W. 
Ruinbold is in the certain way to make 
a rapid fortune by his connexion with 
the house of William Palmer and Co., 
that he says to Sir W. Rumbold, If not 
in words, at least in substance, “ I 
liojie you have got the guarantee of 
John Palmer to the proceedings of the 
house with which you are going to con- 
nect yourself.” And again, as if to 
show that he had used every exertion 
to dissuade bir William from this Under- 
taking, he writes to him that be hml 
better go and consult bir Edward East. 
His words are 

* Vonr best procedure will be to con- 
sult Sir Edward East. The kindness of 
bin disposition will em<ure vou against 
hit thinking it intrusion; aud hii judg- 
ment Is 80 sure that you would lutve per- 
fect comfort in relying on it.' 

So much for the first of the noble 
Marquis's letters to SirW. Ruinbold. 

I come now to the second lettcf, the 
last words of which have been uni- 
formly read by -every gvntletnan who 
got up to support the amendment. 
This W a most important letter, and I 
beg yeur attention to the iiemaekt 1 
have to make upon it* ^ t tfaall hegtn 
with the last senteneeof lt| which Is as 
folkjitrs 1 -^ 

Y 2 
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Mt is on the ground of thejwrriceto 
theNizam^at the I'eqiicst of our Resident, 
that I have consented to let the good 
wishes of Govern raent for the prosperity 
of this firm be signified. No neweata- 
bUshmeut could have such a plea.' 

Now I would ask you to consider 
why this sentence is introduced 7 Bv it- 
self it appears extraordinary, but does 
it continue to appear s<i when consi- 
dered witii the context ? Home Tooke 
has soraewherc declared that he wrote 
his *'E 7 r«a XlrtpStpra becatise he once 
saw a jury deprive an individual of 
J^10,000 by mistaking the meaning of 
the word l)ui’' in a deed. The cir- 
cumstance, he said, convinced him 
that these small particles were worth 
undei'staiiding, since such important 
consequences followed from their being 
misuiiderstooil. Now, if the Marquis 
of Hastings had attended to Horne 
Tooke’s remark, and had placed the 
little monosyllable “ for” at the head 
of the sentence 1 have just read to you, 
it would have been impossible for any 
man, however desirous he might be, to 
mistake his moaning. Take then the 
sentence, with this' addition, and con- 
nect it with that which precedes it, 
and they will run together thus : — 

' Perhaps a more distinct benefit may 
attend the firm, from the consequent 
discouragement to competition with you 
by any other lliitihU partnership, to 
which a siinilaily professed sanction 
would not he gi anted j for it is on the 
ground of the service to the Nizam, at 
the request of our Resident, that 1 have 
consented to let the good wishes of 
Government for the prosperity of this 
firm be signified. No new establish- 
ment could have such a plea.’ 

1 challenge your literary critic, your 
weigher of wonls, and your balancer of 
syllables, to meet me on this subject; 
and 1 say, without lear of his convict- 
ing me of error, that one of these sen- 
tences is necessary b) the explanation 
of the other, (f/eur, Aear.) The ob- 
vious meauing of them is, that no other 
British house would be likely to com- 
pete with them at Hyderabad, because 
|)o other house would have^ the same 
title of public service on which Messrs. 
Palmer aud Co. founded their claim for 
the sanction of the British Govern- 
inent. {Hear.) 1 therefore contend 
that the assertion, that the Marquis of 
Hastings intended by this letter to give 
exclusive privileges to the house of 
W. Palmer and Coi is untrue, aud that 
it cannot be justified by any gram- 
matical interpretation which can be 


put upon the Ummaiga Wkkh Itcah^ 

taint;' 0*1^1 ii, If 

{ must now Infonn ^tf 4118^1 id iii 5 
Sir W. RumbolcKbecamoMdi^M^er in 
the House of Wi PhleMretodf Cd.\ and 

that, in July 14316, nilceuM lalat^Vriut- 

edtoit, exempthif^ iC fiima alM Enti- 
ties of the Act of the a7thi of Geo.’IlI. 
in order to enable It tos hav% ptcuoiary 
dealings with the Nizamis Oeveminent. 
Not only the Marquis of Hastings; but 
also Mr. Edmonstono, Mr. Setod,' aod 
Mr. Dowdeswelt. jput their signatures 
to that license, all agreeing Adly as to 
the propriety of it in 1816, and testing 
it on the same public contdderationi 
as led them to give the couat^ance of 
Government to the House Ip 1814. 
What do these Gentlemen' do, wl^n 
they write in 1817 to the Govdiument 
at home an account of this transaction ? 
I'hey state simply and fairly that the 
House of W. Palmer and had bad 
large pecuniary dealings with the Go- 
vernment of his highness the Niaam, 
by virtue of a license, which they 
had granted to it ; and the Court of 
Directors in replying to this statement 
observes : 

‘ Your license may bel within the cases 
contemplated by the Act of PavMsment, 
but we doubt it, as it is a geneml Hceiise 
without a special case of necessity, aud 
witiiout limit : moi cover, we do out ap- 
prove of its oeiug grouted to Messrs. 
Paliniu- and Co. : and, therefore, wc 
positively direct that imuicdj^tcly ,i\poii 
the receipt of our despatch ypu rcvpltc 
and cam el it,’ 

Before 1 proceed to comment upon 
the expediency and justice of this or- 
der, 1 beg leave to call your attention 
to the Act of the 37 ih of George HI. 
What, 1 ask, were the evils wbick that 
A<*t was passed to remedy ? They were 
these : — British subjects went into the 
provinces— lent money to the. Native 
Princes— got the reveuucs of^districls 
assigned to them for payment — aud 
thus usurped possession of the, country, 
not merely without advancing pny^ ob- 
jects of British policy, but eotnetiroes 
absolutely interfering to and re- 

tard them. {Hear,) JBv thie 
they frequently involved tb« ■ Govern- 
ment in quarrels with the Native 
Princes, aud brought giwat acandal 
upon the name and character of Eng- 
land, Tlw Act, which waa-^phsaed to 
control transactions t of Ibis mature, 
contemplated tli^ possibility 
being suineBmea necessary lUfcd ttsefui. 
It left a dobr o}>adfor tbeni hf placing 
a discretionary 'liowcr to license them 
under circumstances of emert^^cy, 
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not only in the hand# of the Governor- 
General of Benffal^ but thoae 

nf eacb.oC ther.Covwrtiors .of our two 
lltber PfwideiMWM. 'Now' whait U it 
that the iSoveraor-Genoral in Otaft* 
lil dK| in thiap«»tlculM"ilistadce? Hd* 
availed WmKcifof the discretion which 
the UfisldtujW had granted him, un- 
der circumstance# of etriergeucy. The 
question, therefore,/ suggests Ibaelf, 
Uid those cifCttav$tance 9 amount to a 
case of ht cjncrgency ? That • point is 
not #0 dear that the child who run# 
may decide it. But what did the Go- 
\eraor'GeQeral in Council do. when it 
preseutcd itself to his notice ? He re- 
ferred it to the Advocate-General, and 
that Gentleman i your first law officer 
in India, beiug satisfied that the in- 
terests both of the dominions of his 
Highness the Nizam and of the hon. 
(Jonipany would be promoted by the 
success and security of the necuniary 
transactions of Messrs.' Palmer and 
( 0., drew up that license which has 
been so loUdly denounced as illegal. 
[I fear t heaty hear,) Here I would ask 
\o(i, what was the condition inserted 
in It’ It is right that you should be 
acquainted with the nature of it, since, 
if you saw a disregard of all those or- 
dinary precautions which ought to be 
demanded from those who are exempt- 
ed from the operation of any particu- 
lar rule, you might infer from it a 
neglect of duty, and might infer again 
from that negVect of duty the existence 
of some corrupt and improper motive ; 
{hear,) whereas, if you see no such 
disregard, hut on the contrary the ex- 
ercise of a strict vigilance to prevent 
the abuse of the exemption which has 
be^ii granted,’ you are bound to infer, 
that every thing has been fairly admi- 
nistered, and that no corrupt motive 
has ever existed. * (//cur, hear^ hear.) 
The condition, then, upon which the 
license was granted runs in these 
nords } 

* Provided, however, that the said 
firm of Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 
Miull at all times, when required so to 
do bv the British' Kesidelit at Hyderabad 
lor the time being, cnmmnnicate to the 
MKl Heshleot the nature and objects of 
their transabtiottit with theGovunimeut, 
or the subjects ofdiia said Highness the 
M/aiu.* , , ,, 

Now I .would ask- you, after all the 
rntnours wvid ealumnies which have 
been ahrood to thp prejtid'fcd of Mr. 

* the vaHout ittsiauaUons 
of Sir €; lifhtoalfe tohltdlsadvhniage— 
aftei*thedeoUrAiim-o«^Sif^Matcelfc, 
mat there is’ari impntfibiion' bis mind 


amounting almost to conviction, that 
corrupt mottve# urged him to recom- 
mend the House of* W. Palmer and Co. 
toi'the notice bf Ghvernment— I would 
ask you, after all this, whether there 
is to be found, amid the immense de- 
tail of facts which thesePimers contain, 
one single solitary fact, (1 do not say a 
good fact, which cannot be disputed,) 
hut one single solitary fact at all from 
which Sir C. Metcalfe is warranted to 
draw his inference or his presumption 
— no, his positive convicUou,~that 
there was an improper connexion be- 
tween Mr. Russell and the House of 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co . } (Hear, 
hear, hear.) I am not here attacking 
the conduct of Sir C. Meticalfe j I am 
only vindicating the cliaracter of Mr. 
Russell, (kear^ and it will be hard 
indeed upon me, if, in discussing this 
question, I am not pennitted to sift 
and cross-examine the evidence on 
which it depends. (Hear.) I chal- 
lenge then once more any Gentleman 
to point out a single fact which will 
warrant that extravagant assertion of 
Sir C. Metcalfe, and if any Gentleman 
can do it, I promise him that I will 
immediately sit down to allow him to 
state it to the t’ourt. (A short pause 
was made by the Orator.) As I have 
alluded to Sir Charles Metcalfe's cor- 
respondence, 1 will here remark, that 
it consists entirely of notions, rumours, 
and beliefs, (o laugh,) and that it is 
more completely independent of facts 
than any other document 9^ a crimi- 
natory nature which 1 ever perused. 
(Hear, hear.) It is also filled with 
the most wonderful inconsistencies, of 
which I will merely mention one as an 
example: — He tells you in one para- 
graph that he will not believe any Na- 
tive (ientlemen, and yet in the next 
he gives you several tales which he 
has received from them, for no other 
cause, that I can perceive, than that 
they appear to connect Mr. Russell 
with the Finn of Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., and in a certain degree to crimi- 
nate them both. (Hear, hear.) Now 
there being no facts stated in the de- 
spatches of Sir C. Metcalfe, but merely 
an accumulation of rumours, beliefs, 
iaiinnations, and inucndocs, wc may 
safely put it out of our consideration, 
and may proceed to examine how the 
question stand# upon the testimony of 
others. What, for instance, is the evi- 
dence which Mr. Russell gives you? 
Here let me observe, that the testi- 
mony of Mr. Russelik If it he admitted 
to <be trustworthy, is decisive of the 
(jueTtion. 1 grant yov; that if H can 
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be shown thiit he lm» been iosti^tod Mr, Russell li 

by corrupt^ motivesj it is worth nothings vi^Iant, ai|Q' ueifvd' tupUrittteeibSt 
andthut if hU evidence be discarded, over the nattire abd umfectobf tliei^ 
the wnole case must go with it; yes, cuniarytransai^p^s WtNe'h^thefPIriiiof 
if you can taint Mr. Russell with any W. Palmer .caM!»tf/ph ** fedhrahscl 
thing like impropriety of conduct, — if with the GoVerhniehtbfIiis 
you can bripK before the jury of his the Nizam-~|f ydn caif taimt 'Mni with 
country one little fact which can fix any failure in the specific daty he 
upon nim the probability of having was appointed by the QoVernoivOeneral 
acted corruptly, a neglect of duty is in Council to discharge, then yon wiU 
proved against him which will induce accomplish that widen has not yet been 
me to abandon the whole case. I say, attemptetl, and will give a new eom- 
however, that at present no such ne- plcxion to the whole of these proceed* 
gleet of duly has been proved, but ings. But 1 would ask you, whether 
quite the reverse. If the dog be dead, the Bengal Government ever displayed 
and the sheep devoured, it is most pro- any distrust of Mr. RugselPs integrity ? 
bable that the woU dtstroye<l them, I call upon the hon. Gentleman who 
but if the sheep be devoured whilst the was then a member of it (Mr. Stuart) 
dqg is with them, aud docs not bark, to give me ids attention for a few rah 
it is evident that the wolf is innocent nutes upon this point. 1 have noiuten* 


of their slaughter. 

Mr. Rioby here interrupted the hon. 
Proprietor to inform him, that there 
was one fact, which had never been 
contradicted in Sir C. Metcalfe’s de- 
spatches, and that was, that some 
members of Mr. RusselPs own family 
had been partners in the House of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. [We believe 
this was the substance of Mr. Rigby’s 
communication ; but as it was deli- 
vered by him to Mr. D. Kinnaird, 
near whom he was sitting, in an aii- 
der tone of voice, we arc not sure 
that WQ caught it correctly.] 

Mr. P. Kinnaird, — The character 


tion to say anything that can be per* 
sonally ilisagreeable to him*— indeed, I 
am so far from wishing to strain any 
part of bis conduct, that 1 give him 
credit for the best, and purest, and wis- 
est motives. {Heavyhear,) L am owty 
doing an act of justic'e to him to state, 
that I think the exemption of any house 
of business from the ordinary regula- 
tions of the Legislature, was a fit and 
justifiable ground for his paying yiarti- 
cular attention to its proceedings, and 
watching over them with a csaitioui 
and penetrating eye. {Hettr.) 'fhe 
hon. Proprietor said, and 1 give him 
credit for his manliness in saying so, 


of ail the parties was quite distinct 
from that of (lie Resident, and 1 maiu- 
taln— — 

Mr. Rioby, — It is proved that three 

S ersons connected with the Residency, 
uring the time that Mr. Russell was 
at its head, were members of the 
House. {Cries qf Ord€r.) I have only 
ineationed these facts iu couscqucuce 
of the challenge which the hon. Pro- 
prietor throw out to those who tliought 
differently from him on this question. 
—(Order.) 

Mr. D. Kinnaird.— I am glad that 
the hon. Geotleuian has given me the 
inte.ruption he has done, as it will 
enable me, iu the course of my speech, 
to remove an erroneous impression 
under which he and other Geiulemeii, 
perhaps, with him, are at this moment 
labouring. 1 will at present merely re- 
mark, that it has been denied by Mr. 
Russell that hit brother, or any mem- 
ber of his family, had any connexion 
with the House at Hyderabad, and in 
the absence of all proof, except Sir C. 
Metcalfe’s mere assertion, that denial 
ought to be deemed cvmclutive. 1 will 
now repeat, that if you can show that 


that the connexion of Sir W. Rum- 
hold with theHoiHe of PalmerandCu. 
increased the jealousy and aOTravated 
the suspicions which hehadMloreea- 
tortaioed respecting its trail sacrioiii. 

Mr. Stuaiit — Ine bon. Proprietor 
has, unintentionally I believe, jwi Into 
my mouth stronger expressions than 1 
ever used. All I said was, that 1 thought 
the formation of the connexion which 
be has just described, rendered it ne- 
cessary for us to use considerable cir- 
cumspection. 

Mr. P. Kinnaird.— I take it at the 
hon. Proprietor has stated : add 1 think 
that suen a declaration of opinion on 
his part, coupled, as it was, Wiw a deter- 
mination to act upon it, was a mark of 
his good feeling and of hit upright 
mind. {Hear, Awr, hatr.) *Hie Oaart 
will, however, behold in it a proof thst 
there was a sufficient vigilance exer- 
cised by the hott. Proprietor ovef every 
thing that was going on at Hyderabad. 
The non. Propnetor Bkewite admitted 
that he had at one time given carlo cer- 
tain rumours and ibsinuatious against 
Mr. Russell ; aud I think that none of 
the declaratioat he has so candidly 
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SS to wbl«l> h« « 

hotor «*er dtro^. »o-.(*to^»j^‘«to‘0 

The b»a-i . Proprietor W»» cWengod 

iu Cdooril »pe'! th,»* yery,poittS,i^ 
he Oiwo 4eclftped thftthe qoosidfr^ it 
nf AO unworthy, degrttdatiop of Mr. 
Russell to exhibit him lathe light of a 
ix-rsott obaoxioui to any sulplcion. 

/ //rnr.) Now, after that declaration, 
1 take it for granted that the lion. Pro- 
prietor, who haddetermiued toexcrciao 
a watcbtul circumapectloii iu every 
thing which regarded the pecuniary 
trausactioua at Hyderabad, m conse- 
quence of hia dJtfering from the policy 
which had allowed them to be ear- 
ned on, uoxer stated any suspicious of 
Mr. Russell’s integrity to any person, 
and that it was not till the year 1822 
that they were heard of iu Council ; 
when 8irC. Metcalfe, as unnecessarily 
as nnjuatly, placed them on record. 
{Hfnr, hear, hear.) The Court will 
therefore see that up to the end of the 
time during which Mr. Russell acted as 
Rcsuleiitat the Court of the Nizam, and 
during which all these pecuniary trans- 
actions, which we are now canvassing, 
took place, there was a jealous super- 
inieudeiit of his proceedings in the per- 
son of the hon. Proprietor. 

I shall now cuter more particularly 
into the details of these transactions ; 
and in ordef that you may thoroughly 
nuderstaud them, shall premise a word 
or two on the condition and admini- 
stration of the Nizam’s dominions. Mr. 
Russell did not differ from his prede- 
cessor Captain Sydenham, as to the 
mischievous effect of the mode of go- 


thitt too by an express treaty made 
with Jiipi by .Lord. Minto. By that 
treaiy it ,wa^ agreed that the NUam 
should choose a nominal Prime Mi- 
nister, who should take no share iu 
public business; hut that we should 
select an individual who should be the 
actual Minister, and who should be iu- 
vested with all the authority of that 
office. Rajah Chundoo Loll was the 
individual on whom our selection fell, 
and was therefore exposed to the ha- 
tred of all the parties who were hostile 
to our ascendancy. The Nizam him- 
self was jealous of his power ; and his 
colleague, who was also his rival, was 
regularly engaged in secretly counter- 
acting whatever he undertook. Indeed, 
without our support it would have been 
impossible for liim to have rt'sisXed the 
coinbinations which were made against 
them. The hon. Proprietor objected 
to the niaunor iu which we iulerfereri 
with the domestic administration of 
Chuudoo Loll, and complained of the 
yoke we imposed on the Nizam as vex- 
atious to his feelings and disgraceful to 
his charSicter, actiug, as 1 think, con- 
sistently with tlie eventual safety and 
tranquillity of India, but iucousist- 
eiitly with the declared views and opi- 
nions of the Court of directors. The 
hon. Proprietor, notwithstanding all 
this, subsequently sanctioned a still 
more ilirect interference with the Go- 
vernraenl of Chundoo Loll, and abso- 
lutely approved of measures which 
upset tile arrangements into which he 
had entered. I charge the hon. Pro < 

r nctor with notlimg wrong in so doing; 
allude to the circumstance merely as 


verniug them, adopted at the time 
when he became Resident. At an early 
period of his residence at Hyderabad, 
lie discovered that the Government 
there was la a condition tending ra- 
pidly to decay, that it was sinking 
uoder its own weakness, and that it 
must soon break to pieces, if some 
measures were not taken to prevent it. 
He saw that there was an original de- 
fect in tha su^ucture of the administra- 
tion, which naturally led to a dissolu- 
tion of all its functions. The Niz*iu 


a proof of the dependent condition of 
the Nizam's Government upon, our 
own, though 1 will not conceal from 
you niy opinion, that the hou. Pro- 
prietor, when he confirmed such con- 
duct, did not view it exactly in the 
light which was becoming to a wise 
and prudent statesman. {Hear, hear.) 
The first thing which Mr. Russell had 
to do with these transactions, is to re- 
port to the Supreme Government, for 
Its sanction, an arrangement which 
the house of Palmer and Co. had 


maintained a nominal independence 
under the permission of our Govern- 
ment, but, U) point of fact, was only 
one of the fvoUtpoU t)f the Company, 
as an hon. Proprietprhad well oliservcd, 
since wa ipiterpos^ our advice in every 
branch of bis internal administration. 

to the time, however, of Sir C, 
Metcalfe, tha NUam* whatever he 
mieht be in point of lict, was in name, 
at least, nn independent power, and 


made with Chundoo Loll, to furnish 
52,000 rupees monthly for the pay- 
ment of the Slrkur horse. I ask the 
hon. Proprietor, whether at that lima be 
was a member of the Council ? 

Mr. StuaHt.— I was not. 

Mr. D. Kinnaibd.— Then the hon. 
Proprieiop is not responsible fop any 
part of this transaction. Now, when 
this arrangement came before the 
Council; what was stated to be the ob- 
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jfci ol TJ>^ hfive 

p^pctiuUly HBd repjifffiifi TiJ«,R*r 
«iafmt,#t|ttcdjiA report, that/ tb« 

OJily metbodof aBcuriagtha^ point was 

tb^t ,M'hu:b be had/ laid before the 

Council ; and the sanction of Govern- objeet of such pmet^dia^iivrevMjT 
ment was accordingly granted to it. of public poli^> and fncftfoee ifit fw 
But was that sanction a guarantee for the attention^ df tbeCouiiciJf theternu 

the repayment of the sum which and pirticulars we^e^mattea of private 

S^irs. )Palm«r and Co. advanced ? No arrangement/ and therefiirei. md 
such thing* Not a question was asked fall within its province. . Mrl Stuart 
about the terras of the loan ; nut a then objected t^at this Bmangemeat 
word was said about guaranteeing it. would give the House of Balmer' and 
Nothing of the sort appearetl to have Co. too great an influence at Hydera- 
entered the imagination of any of the bad — that it would increase their power 

t jarties who were engaged in it. Now, in the Nizam's coUntry~»that it wwuld 
would aAk you, is tlic Marquis of enable them to have a monopoly in the 
Hastings tlie only individual who is to money market— and that it would 
I)e considered responsible for that allow them to send their servants iato 
sanction? Hid the other members of the different districts to* collect the rc- 
Council refuse to jom it? l^he venue assigned over to them*> As if 

reverse* They all concurred in it— -for these objections were notenough, Mr. 
the raUiog of the horse was at that time Stuart added another : ** Oh 1 but the 
too momentous, a question to he treated House expect to have the guarantee of 
eitherwith neglect or with indifference, of Government ! ’* To satisfy Mr. 8 tu- 
Nobody asked, the question as to the art's scruples, letters were despatched 
panic ulsn^s of the loan. The Council to Mr. Russell, authorising him to 
lua^, or may not, be to blame for make inquiries on these two points— 
^vmg their sanction to it under such F»rst, Did die House possess any power 
Ignorance } but, at any rate, I contend to interfere in the collection of. the re- 
that there is no ground whaU'ver for \cuucin the districts over which they 
iinputiugblauietoMr. Russell, (//car, held assignments? and, secondly, Did 
Aear.) the House expert auy guarantee ob the 

\Vhat is the next transaction to i>art of the British Governnieot ? 1 call 
which) w 0 come iu point of time? The your attention to this latter point, bo- 
transaetion at , Auruugahad. At the cause it formed part of the policy of 
close of the yciir 1818, or at the the Marquis of Hastings aiot to 
commencement, ,of the year 1819, it. 1 wihh the Court to be undeceived 
Mr*. Russell:: reported U) . tne Gover- with regard to it, and to be nuule fully 
iiorrGeneral. in Council, that an ar- acquainted that the Marquis of HaSt- 
r^gement had been made by the Mi- ings wns,undernoeircumstaiu:es^'per- 
iiister OUuu<luo Loll, with the House, of siia<1etl to give the guarantee of Go- 
W. Palmer and Co. for supplying him vermuent to this arrangemeutj and 
with two lacs of rupees monthly, for that no conjuncture can arise under 
the, punctual, imymeut of the regular which Messrs. Palmer and Co. can call 
nud> rafurmad troops at Auruugahad. upon Government to interfere for the 
Mr. Stuart recorded his objection to fnlfilmeut of it. {Hear, heart hear.) 
that arrangement in a minute which When the answer of Mr. Russell to the 
is inserted among these Papers, i am questions submitted to him by the 
not going to cavil upon the manner in Council came to their hands, itap- 
which that minute is drawn up, nor peared that the House did not interfere 
upon the apparent ignorance which it in the collection of the revenue-ckf the 
exhibits of thjBordiuury routine of cum- districts over which tliey held-Bssign- 
inercial trausaetious. Mr, hUiart de- incuts, and that it did not expect the 
dares in it, in direct terras : ** 1 think guarantee of the Hriiish Government, 
wo ought Ui procure fuller infuniiatiou Mr. IS mart, then, a second time, ex- 
as to tlie teruM of- this loan, in order pressed a wish to know kuore of the 
that .we may justly appreciate its terms of the arrangemeut, though it 
merits*’' , The point, thus raised was appears Uiat they were^at that time well 
subsequently dibcussed in the Council, known to some of his ooUieagues. • 1 
TheGoYernoriGeneral was of a ditfereiit find that Mr. Fcndall has placed them 
opinion froraMr* Stuart. He thought, on your records, at 24 per>ceiiti’. 
and other , Members oif the Council let oic incidfotally. notice a puerilify 
thought with him, that they ought to into which their ignonuice of Accounts 

adhere to the words of the iiceuse^ has casually betrayed these sapient 


— 7 BBlfirpftiid.olrfw(^ of 
their .peciMiiary 
Nizam's XSpverraimixt*; 
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«iU-ri oi the Ehit: ^ Sir >Ci> iMetrtflftr, Fei^aUv aiidiihe MarcmN of tfattuyn*.- 
Cr^ of' Ms- c<Mcw^jfed ii ffeeif §wicSoi»^ 

i7tt£^8tat«Si»iW thU fti^aiig*flient wikMdthfcutodii» m o^ipbiiitRm Which 
pmiiiticrf -Iifcariy 6» Mr ceiif. wfitt oflfeifed to 4«‘ by Mrl Btvi^vi, I.do 
If this he sWi f«>^ tvilf hdhrtt thht »^t pv^tieiki at ''which 

it is au uwiricHW transafeiion'. But I ofthc j^rties' WOs right,' or which of 
tlcuy th« prcmisc^s, and therefore pro*- therti wOs wrong $ hht i say/ htre^ are 
test ajjainst the condlifeion. Mr.- Adam and Mr. Fehdmi/'WhOse 

I see bow Sir Charles Metcalfe has wards, be it remembered, hai'e not 
been led into his erfor, and am married Sir Wm. Rumboid) 
astounded at the ignorance of which it and a laugh,) both concurring nOt only 
conricts him on the most onliriary oc- in thinking this arrangement a wtse 
currence' in n bankdr’s transacUouS. measure, Imt also in thinking that the 
He observes, that in the accounts be- accounts of the House ought not to be 
tween Chundoo Loli and the House of investigated. {Hear, hear, hear;) They 
Pdlmcr and Co., there was an item had clearly nothing to do with the 
, barging twenty four per cent, in- terms of it ; for the rate of interest, as 
tercfct to the Minister, on the over- 1 before remarked, was not a question 
drawn balance due from him to the for the Council. And here let any 
Houht at the termination of the cur- merchant read the different minutes 
rent half-year ; ■ he likewise observed, made by the ditterent Members of it, 
that there wa* another item, charging and refrain, if he can, from suppressing 
twenty 'lour per cent, on that same uii- his shame and astonishment at the 
liquidated balance at the termination labyrinth of errors in which they floun- 
ul the account for the next half-year ; der, as soon as they quit the political 
and putting these two observations to- for the commercial part ofthe question, 
gctlicr, he iuferred from them that the The third clerk in any broker's office 
profit of thii arrangement was forty- would have settled, in dve minutes^ 
right, or nearly fifty per cent. Can the matter about which they doubted 
au) thing be more extraordinary than and hesitated so long. The data on 
tins erroneous notion of Sir C. Met- which they were to form their calcula# 
calfe Wliy the practice which he tion are never given, and yet they 
roudemns is the every-day practice of waste time and paper without limit in 
all the liankers in the country. If, in contradictious and refutations of chch 
drawing up the account of one of my other, on a point so simple that I am 
lonstituquts for the half-year, I find almost ashamed to mention it j namely, 
that on the liOth of June he has over- — Is the rate of interest taken ten or 
drawn his account, I charge him with sixteen per cent. ? {Hear.) 
interest on it for the current half-year ; Whilst I am upon this ttremsaction, 
and if, at the end 6f the next half- year, 1 cannot forbear reminding you that, 
the balance against him is btilT un- before it was brought to a conclusion, 
liquidated, I charge him with iiitere-.t Mr. Stuart requested that a reference 
•Ml It for that half-year also. I am not should be made to the Accouniant- 
awarc that this, which is a common General, “for his opinion as to the 
treiisactiuii in bunking-huuses, is usu- expediency of the arrangement in a 
riou!. ; and yet, upon a transaction of financial view, wiUi reference to the 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. with (.hundoo interests of the Nizam's Government, 
l^dl, siinilar to it in all its points, has and ultimately, perhaps, of that of tlie 
Sir C. Metcalfe raised one of his c harges Com|Kiiiy.” Now Mr. Russell had 
of exorbitant interest, — thereby show- distinctly reported ttfat the regular 
ing bis own ignorance of commercial payment of the troops was an impor- 
dealings, and exciting the scorn and taut object of British policy, and that 
indignation of all commercial men. he had repeatedly suggested it to ('huu- 
{I/rar, hear.) doo Loll as the licst meqns of render- 

1 return, however, to the point from ing the Nizam's force efficient ; that 
which i digressed. 1 find, 1 say, that Captain Sydenham,-— *a«d 1 could wish 
tile terms of tliis arraogeroent were not to Know whether Captain Sydenham Is 
unknown to the Council in ISIU; for one of the conspirators of whom we 
Mr, FendaU has placed upon the He- have heard so mnehj or whether he 
Curds a iniiUite which proves that he has a ward married to of the part- 
•'oew the rateof interest. ners of the House of Palmer Co. ? 

Considerable objections were urged {Hear, hear .) — that Captain Sydenham 
In Cmncil against the policy of allow- had originated, and pressed uu Messrs, 
iwg it to be carried' into effect; but, Palmer and Cu. the umfertskirtg of 
after much dlicussioO; Mr. Adani; Mr, these payments j that Messrs, PaTiner 
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coii^iu^iicM«<l.,it to 

ldb«Mi9|i|tQr J^Qfw tbe 

«outo ^ mVtMPed hy BO other ineans 
.torip^gh. the Houie;, aiHl that 
lio^ the voBiiuet and completioa of 
the arrnngouirQt I had received his full 
coBcurreiipc* ; Mr* Rutsell had further 
stated*, that, thq guarantee of the HrU 
tUh Govarmnent had in no respect 
hsen given to i\\e Huusa ; and that the 
Honsa had never interfered in the col- 
lection of^the revenues of the districts 
over Bfhiqh they held assignments. 
With, all this before him, Mr. Stuart 
stales, that the information furnished 
by the Resident, was “ more calculaUd 
to eatfite tiuin. to relieve anxiety ; that, 
tvhUe the full detsils of the accounts 
of the House, with the Minister were 
not before tho Council, ** all that did 
appear wae calculated to awaken soli- 
citude and doubt.” Now 1 beg leave to 
deny that portion, and to assert, that 
this loan was, in must points, difTerent 
from all otliera j for In all antecedent 
cases, whore the loans to Native powers 
bad been attended with disastrous con- 
sequences, there had been no Resident 
to overlook sad control them. I say, 
that the clause in the license, providing 
thaf Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. should 
at all times, when required so to do by 
the Resident at Hyderabad, communi- 
cate to him the nature and objects of 
tlielr traosactions with the Govern- 
fnent of the Ni^atii, as conclusive proof 
U)gt, the arrangement was contemplated 
as au eitce^on from all prior cases. 1 
say, too, wat it was an arrangement 
aalv for arinte, and nut of that general 
aod unlimited nature which, iu other 
cases* was so injurious. Mr. Stuart 
CotBpkined that no account of ti.e de- 
tails of it had been received from Mr. 
Russell. Mr, Stuart oughtto have recol- 
lected that Mr. Russell, so far from 
undertaking to furnish information of 
the particulars of the different pecu- 
niaty transactions into which Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co. might cuter at Hy- 
derabad, bed distinctly stated that be 
could nut take umu himself such re- 
sponsibility* I differ also from Mr. 
Stuart on another point ; he has de- 
clared tout a guarantee was given to 
thiit arr<tttgtnton* by the Government. 

1 assftrt that it was not. I admit that 
a strong was given to pre- 

vent toet^vqrament Interfering agmnst 
Mftsrp.^ W- Palmer ami Co. ; [heaCy 
Heart) but I touteud, that the Marquis 
of Hastings gave no guarantee to in- 
terfere farther} and that, under no 
jlossible circumstances; can a single 


ihe £aii Ittdia Home, 

lartbing >ba urtu#g,^?of co«bn 

in coaseguepcd.jBf ttoy^^g wWebU 
basisoid pr 4 pw UWR-IWi. sahjeej 
Mr. Rtuart mada fHtoto^i^smtenten^ to 
which I n^st call! yotur .it^allon. | 
give him full oredU tor, 
tentiau ia every tUk»g:W AM , done. 
{Heart hear.) I think fvfify person, 
who has seen the manner in whicU he 
has come forward lu, this 4|ueshon, 
must have seen that he. k a.aeoiitive 
man, witli a mind anxuxisiy alive to 
the responsibility of bis situation } at 
the same time 1 think that they must 
agree wilt me, that he docs apnesr to 
have looked only at one sid^ oHt, and 
to have entertained a degree of »us. 
picion and alarm, from the comratoce- 
iiieut to the end of it, which he need 
not to have felt, had he recollected that 
Mr. Russell was an honest and an 
honourable man. If he was of opinion 
that Mr. Russell was not an honest and 
an honourable man, he wa^ light in 
entertaining suspicion ; but then he 
ought to have avowed it, and to have 
specified the grounds on whicli he en- 
tertained it. That Mr, Russell is an 
honest and an honourable man 1 think 
ever>' man who has heard his speech, 
and read his share in these Papers, 
will willingly acknowledge; but wbst 
1 am going to read to you from Mr. 
Stuert*8 minute will convince you that 
there was a process going forward in 
his mind not very favourable to that 
Gentleman’s character. Mr. Stuart, In 
that minute, says ; 

* That the circumstance of the Native 
hankers not being able to make the od- 
vaiues to the Goveimment, and the con- 
sequent utter dependence of the Resident 
and the Nizam, for the i-egnls^r trootis, 
on the British House of Agency, wa** 
sufficiently e.Ktraordiiiary and alanning . 

This sentence, by the bye, is another 
proof of Mr. Stuart’s palpable ignorance 
of the nature of coiumcFcial transac- 
tions. 1 will lend no money of mine 
to the King of Naples, because I dk" 
like his security ; hut if Mr. Bqrlng or 
Mr. Rothschild will negotiate a loan 
for him, 1 will lend It to Mr. faring or 
to Mr. Rothschild with ^ 

was at one time as IgiiuraBt of the 
mode of employing money, ana of the 
nature of public credit, as Mr. Stuart 
now appears to he ; bull have grp^® 
wiser as 1 have grown older ; and I 
now know that it la tha, Borings and 
the RothsohiUls to whom the public 
give their credit,^ apd not thoaoverelgn 
for whom they contract. I verily b«* 
lieve that there is not a 
who would lend a ducat to the KlJ»f of 
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, ^ ft PftociHAi*' WMiW 

Ntple*»,^ i^hir hMUl Of 

ttf NAoloti oif to too 
t;^roT^ocHb^hUdtQ 4 n^^ Not 
ij!p ^Bafhir muM go ovfttto Port^, aod 
DAi 4 t^)Mld x& Nabl6i| before tho 
J Jjn,and*particij|ftip» oTtbe loan which 
hrTe «(werel^* ato desirous to con* 
t^ct nUI obtaih anv attention from 

public. Andyeti^is acircumstanro 

of .h^ionatdrt th»t Mr. S*“^ 

Mtrtonltnary and nlarmtn|f. {Hem, 
jonr.) He froceads, however, to aay i 
I That the terras on which a House 
,K,.w4iiig siich ,advaiuage.s over a Go- 
lm. m-nrwm deraa»d,.\vas a namrat 
oiWrct ofsuUdtndeaadraqMjry ; ITrat, 

» 1 1 oaqh Mr. Ruasell assured Hiem the 
Jerms were more favouiable than mnld 
have been obtained fioni Native bankers, 
they do not know that the terras arc not 

ruinouit' 

This, J mu^t remark, i# a strontf 
hint for the C»>urt of Directors, and, ai 
>ou will recollect, was not lost upon 
them. Mis Stuart then goes on to ob- 

IlKit lie consldera Mr. Russell 
bt.und, by solcmii oWlKationi of duty, 
to reraoiistratc in a manner beyond all 
doubt and suspicion.* 

Mark u bat follow*— is it any thiiiff 
Imt callinir on Mr. Russell to prove 
the negative of corrupt motives? 

( ffenr.) 

‘ To reninnstratc In a manner lioyoiid 
all doubt and suspicion, that the iiica- 
fwire h:ui originated aod was prosecuted 
from no otlier motives than a dia** 
interested recard for lUo welfare of tiiat 
Govcruincnt.* {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. STUAHt.— Will the hon. Pro- 
prietor favour nie so far as to read the 
sentence which follows. 

Mr. Df KrNN Ain D.— Certainly, and 
any other part of the minute iVhlch 
the htm. GentlHnan may require. 

Mr. STUART.-*-The next sentence 
will tufliee^ 

Mr. D. Kinna.i^U then tend the ful- 
lowinjr Mntencf : . . , 

’ In iSe pitmner I judged, tliat when 
the arrahgt^cht was reported to tm.s 
fiovcinuleiil, 'we Were bound, Iw obli- 
gniiohs eoualh edgent, to s.wsfy onr- 
selve.s that the Rodent had ftilly and 
carefiilly ^rfdrtiedthat duty.' (//««*, 

Aenr.) 

He the» proceeded It is edrtons 
enough to observe, that thoUrt tWo 
lacs of ropaes were to be Issued regu- 
larly every thontlh ■ to ' tbjs troops at 
AuruogidMid, the Native Government 
only gftTo thft House aHigunitots on 


th* W A* R»«M« 

£ii"»rspfts;ste 

ihow that fheir p^flto ^ 
all eiiOrbitailt wbetf the OtpitWe ind 
hazard of roalUlttfe ibew 
Into conslderaikmV ' Ki pOtttt’OrfiiOt, 
the security offered tiythe HotiW Was 
not greater tlmu would hftvh bheh de- 
manded by anybattking-hOtttfl!"H» Bn- 
gUnd. in lend a sum of 

which the interest amoutiti to 
1 should demand a reht'brwi Wfifrt 
1500/. a year to be made over ‘to me, 
and* to indemnify me against ‘ loti In 
collecting It, to secure the payinent Of 
it. Messrs. Palmer and Cb^ Wlthed to 
act upon a similar principle.' TTlfy 
advanced twenty-fonr lacs of tlipetoto 
the Minister, and received frOln •him 
in rotuni assignments to the alttOimt 
of thirty lacs \ and yCt, with'^ert s^h 
security, these assigiiwento dhl pro- 
duce an amount lar^ enough to pay 
off the sums which had heVii leht In 
anticipation of them. And here I 
must remark to you, that if iheassfej.- 
ments had been regularly pam; xne 
House would have gained notfam g h^ 
them ; for interest was to be chat^ 
at tweuty*four per cent, on the bluanca 
on each side ot the atcOUnt, so tl iht If 
the assignments had regularly 
tiuced whaf was due tb the HOtltol we 
House would not have been ehttnedto 
charge Interest upon thelf hdVant^ } 
and if they had produced nlofe than 
what was due, the HoU4fe must h^rc 
allowed interest to the NWam’rf’ ’Go- 
vernment, instead of dcmandlWg Inte- 
rest from it. Aiid yet netwithstaiidlng 
this arrangement was notbridtos to 
the Council, Gentlemen C<^hle dOWn 
here open mmithed tb state, towt iil 
1820 the debt due to the MoUto 
the Nizam Was to much, and that ra 
IH2I it was 80 mubh more, t^uCT W 
fresh sums had hero advanced in tfic 

Can Gentlemen really be so cWrel^* 
as to overlook the rapid accumulation 
of balances on which a”, te 

twenty-foiir per cent. I* V 11 

thev will take the trouble to look at 
the accounts, they will Rhd that, atthe 
bccimiliit ofXm, CbuWoo l^W 
hiicbied to Mvsiin. Palm*t 
«ie som of thirty-twu !•, 

elRhioen lkf« on * 

acdounf, sod fourterti Ite* *t‘ 

mugabad account, J 

payment of the which 

had been made ovi t to tbeim 

Whilst this debt was thus Ibcreai^, 
svhat was the ilmatlon df the Minister 
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himself? He was srirrouorfed by per- 
sons j^aldns of hts aptbpritr^ and ao- 
ffiyat the suppoi^ Whieb it derived 
from British inffuebee. They knew 
that be was anXjous to reduce the Ex- 
penses, a»d t6 reform the abuses of 
the state j and the knowledge of that 
cireg 111 stance made them his enemies. 
Each of them received a sum of mo- 
ney for the support of the troops un- 
der his cbrnmand, and had to provide 
for. them out of the sum which be 
received, 'just ns our Cokuiels of Regi- 
ments have to provide for their men 
certain articles out of the allowahces 
which Goveniment makes to them. 
These individuals, suspecting that their 
emoluments would he seriously afFect- 
ed.by any measures of retrenchment in 
which ChunUoo Loli engaged, were 
sometimes covertly, sometimes openly, 
bat at all times strenuously combined 
against his power. It was, therefore, 
a difficult matter fur him, unassisted 
as he washy Native support, to reduce 
the debt which was thus accruing. It 
was, however, subsequently reduced to 
twenty-nine lacs by the further payment 
of Some of the assignments, which 
were granted to defray it. What then 
was the result to the House of these 
two transactions of 1816 and 1819, 
both of which were known to the 
Government, and had received its 
countenance and saiu^tion ? Why, that 
the Niaam’s Government had become 
indebted to it tu the amount of twenty- 
nine lacs for money advanced by it to 
the troops in Berar for the support 
and promotion of British objects. But 
say tlie Court of Directors : “ How can 
'ou taljc of the necessity of maintain- 
ng these troops in 1H19 for the od- 
vancEment of British objects, when 
the war was nt that time entirely 
over?'* I reply, that the presence of 
an effective Ixjdy of troops was requi- 
site at that time in that quarter, and 
1 say so, because in the most difficult 
part of the Mahratta war, thcac very 
troops luaintained a position there, 
which not.oiily cnahled our ow n army 
to make an advance, hut checked and 
impeded that of the enemy. I state 
this proposition , without fear of con- 
tradiction from any iudividual, — that, 
if in thot almost miraculous concur- 
rence of circumstances, partly provi- 
dential, and partly the resplt of niy 
nobleFrleud*^ political foresight, which 
enabled hipa to avert the daugcr which 
at tb^t time threatened our exist- 
ence iti India, any one circuhistauce 
can be selected as contributing, 1 will 
bot sny as much; but ‘more ttiao an- 


other, to firodueetlut fo»taBateef«r« 
the KiiaSS 

troops tire 

u^t, .offj comhig Ajwtt/jheWreeS.^ 
corns of rise enemy^oiKi. (which thw 
gallantly^ maintakivd 'iin> spUe ^ ^ 

his etforU. (ifear, 

that position been ini ehe^aoBses^en of 

a hosrile force, and iti Would been 

so but , for the - o^iendy . « of . these 
troops, the British forcea.wooid have 
been in a situation of> the greatest 
peril. From that peril theaei advances 
of Messrs. W. Falwer and Co. fortu- 
nately rescued us. , . • 

Do 1 ask you to give credit to the 
Martpiis of Hastings for 'having fore. 
si^D that an emergency would arise 
ill which the regularity of those ad- 
vances for the payment of these troops, 
would enable him to hold 'poseesiiou 
of the fortifications < in > Whidi they 
were stationed, and would thereby 
facilitate the success of his operations 
in a distant and arduous campaign?— 
No such thing. I am not so ftMlisb. 
But if the noble Marquis be so fortu- 
nate as to have had singularly beneUcisl 
results, arising unexpectedly^ from 
accidental causes, like Pericles, who 
was such a favourite of Fortune, that 
she was said to shower cities into bis 
lap whilst be was sleeping,— what a 
return are you making him for it, 
when you come down hereto cavil and 
special-plead about his motives {hear, 
tieaVy) in sanctioning these advances 
to the Ni/.am’s Government, at a irate 
of interest which you allege to be 
exorbitant, and which 1 maintain to 
be no such thing ! {Hear, hear, hear,) 
1 assert, that not only in the transac- 
tion of 1816, but also in that of 1819, — 
and since I liave been pers4>naUy al- 
luded to in this Court as a Banker, 1 
now beg leave to give my opinion as 
a Banker, — 1 assert, that the House of 
Palmer and Co, acted fairly hnd .mode- 
rately towards the .Ni'/.am’s Gpvern- 
inent; and tVi at the terms which th^y de- 
manded from it, were such as would 
ha\e been demanded by any Erfglish 
banking-house iu India, under cir- 
cumstances of similar hazard and diffi- 
culty. {Hear, hear.) I will go even 
further, and will say, that there is no 
transaction of that House, which has 
et come to my knowledge, to which 
would not willingly write my name, 
* Douglas Kinnaird', os au honest En- 
glish banker. {Hear, hear, hear.) 

J now come to the third ^asaotioii, 
1 mean the sixty-lac loan.- 'At the end 
of the year i8l9, the/Marnnif. of 
Hastings wrote to Mr, Russtll^ who 
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»tai ^be Reildant.U-HyidM^i 

iuforroiiMif biln wts* 

arrived, whoi he^oiwbt Ui,pi^a«Q fbe 
M*am'f ‘ - **■ -* 

necessit] 

rofonn* «* ■ i/» »uc 

state. Tbe RMidfcat cotaimumcaied 
that represecitatirin of the Ciovernor- 
(ienerai to the Miniatec; and what 
wa» his oonduc?t upon rcceisiuj it? 
Vou ahalihear shortly ; but first let me 
rrmiiul you, that he has been accused 
of bavin? lavished away iiiooey with 
tlie utmost profusion, to support his 
power and maintain his influence; 
unfortunately, from the causes 1 have 
etplaiiied to )OU, he stands m a situ* 
ation which would warrant almost any 
(lispeniatioii of the raeaus and patron- 
age winch are placed within hi? com* 
uiaml. Read, however, the language in 
which Mr. Russell speaks of him, and 
afteiul to the objects on which he em- 
plo\ i them. I know of no passage in any 
writer which shows more forcibly how 
beautiful nature fbrjiis man, even under 
circuinstancefi which are best cak u- 
latcd to degrade and vitiate his cha- 
racter. Here are traits, which, wherc- 
eurthey occut, no matter what bathe 
I linmie or the colour of the inliabitmits, 
redeem our common nature fronvde- 
irradatiou, and gratify the philanthro* 
l'i4 by <li8pla>in? the deeds »)f benevo- 
lence and virtue. Mr. Russell, in 
i-pcakiug of the Nizam’s Minister, 
'ays : — 

‘Cliuudoo boll )<} a most rcNpcctalilc 
mail in (ds private cliaiactcr, ami too 
fai fiiipeiibr to hi^ lival as a public 
•'inii'r, to adiiiit of any coiiipaiison 
iHiwccn them. He has great industry, 
patleiirc, and aptitude, ' in all the practl- 
; al hrauelies of the (Jorcnmicnt. He is 
mnefatigablc in his application, clcai- in 
bis Mews as far as they extend, and .as a 
mtii of busiuesi, I hardly ever knew Ijis 
Ju|)enor. Hii, loug ejqiei icucc has gi»en 
mm an Intimate acquajnt.ince with all 
‘lie apairs o( every department, and ren- 
dered him perfectly familiar with the 
mauuer of tjansaeting rlieni, 11c almost 
midcrtakes too mpeb. Whatever is done, 

I' done by himself j add even the bodily 
‘ibuitr he Undergoes is astonishing. He 
ms ^reat kindness of disposition, is easy 
u itcce>s, affhble In his manners towards 
persons, and itever, 1 believe, 
Ktirwingty authorized a measure of un- 
in!! blit lie is too indulgent 

aiiacorapliiuitJto those who ure employed 
In ceruiuly deficient 

wifhm firntuess, 

^ hontwJdch U is iwposslhle to preside 
with roinptete efietjt over the affairs of a 
«OFcrnweut, His great personal ex- 
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pease, iiMjeed^.tbftOjaly onq pf hJ* per- 

hate oftei^ recojbmend^fi hiln fp confine 
his alms to those only tv^o are rekl objects 
Of chanty;' but he^has a snperirtitioos 
notion, tbat it is to this practice he owes 
his 'clevatiou in life, and niithfnr, I 
heheye, would prevail upon him:to aban- 
don it. With some nami', however, 
imich good is unquestionably, done. 
(J/ear, hear^ Acflr.) Every poor . per- 
son who will go to theKajahS gakv way 
leceivc two pice and a quarter of a seer 
of gram daily, and a lupee aim a nl^et 
the first tune they anpear ; it«i iiithis 
way many thousand lives have, been pre- 
served during the recent Season of 
scarcity. ‘ The inhaliitaurs of wllble kU- 
Inges, who flocked tO the eapiUl fbr 
MipiKirt, have been fed aiid dSthed' by 
the Rajah'.s bount?. {Hekr: 
hear,) So inudi doe.i heconslder-ihln 
a point of personal duly, that evi^n tbihe 
most squalid and loathsome objectahe 
always admuiisicjs his charily with'. HU 
own hand. {Ihavy hear, hear.) Tbe 
lairest mode of edtiniating the nractical 
utility of a public ollicer, jsf ’ 



(Jovernment, capalde of romlttcting the 
duties which are now discharged' by him 
With our sup|M)rt, he U quallflcd ro 
make a better Minister rtiat fmy ofihcr 
that could be chosen : but he Cduid'not 
stand by himself. He has, no tank, 
lortune, or connexions, to protecifaim 
again.>t the jealousy of.tJitj Ni'aaiu and 
the intrigues of Mooiier-ool MQolk.:i and 
if we were to withdiaw, , or, even to 
lessen, the suppiirt we pronusedliin, 
when he came into power, if lie d (TiioJ 
inimedialely retire, as In all probability 
lie would do, he would soon be l/Hveili 
tioin his office. I’hose vtiy qualities 
which constitute htspriucipal recomthen- 
datiou with us, would be laid hold 'of by 
his and our enemies, as the readiest 
means of ctfecilng his min,* C//ear. 
hear.) , , 

^lis is the naan, wlionj Sir Met- 

calfe has strained evifry nerve to 
remove from hU gjiuatlqb^ Wj'iy he 
has done so, ( shali anofber 

opportunity to relate,to yo'p;^ af present 
I will oulv say, that, at one period he 
confirnie*! by his te.<*timoiiy the charac- 
ter which Mr. Russell hap her? ^‘W^ibed 
to him. I most now turn bapk' to the 
}>oiiit at which i bad arnye^ii' wl^en I 
entered upon this (ligressfou. I told 
you that in 1^119, uic. of 

UostiDgs had vniuen to the Reiideni 
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tibon b{m to catated oJioilUlS 'd loti; «nd»f«tcA 
ClMindoo Loll the j^rof^riety aBtiooe wore they m BHtfsii njL^ 
Of' tntl^r euoU^ refbmis. Among to proiBote the idtere«t« of the 

theie^ ot|e wail/ that be ihould dismiss Government, ^ they tjmdertoek it 

k Urge lw<fy of usefess troops, which Vrilh a view, kot ttlereiyof rctumiee 
were at oiftce destmetive to the finances the protection and ^od Offiees whi^ 
and to the tranquillity of the country, that Government ha«r panted to Uiem 
That ikkS’ evidently a measure which but also of entitling t^msclves to iu 
requited great energy on the part of lasting gratitude. jHmr, h«ar.) 
theMiniimr, and constant support to When Rajah Govind Buksb, the Go* 
htpi on the part of the Resident. By vernorof Berar, apprehending that the 
such ' a fiteasure he ran the risk of influence of the House in Berar would 
leftliig loose a body of riotous troops to impair his owtr, proposed to Rajah 
pldbder the country, headed by leaders Chundoo Loll to resume the payment 
Whbve very allegiance was doubtful, and of the troops himself, Messrs, Fulmer 
Whjdse‘^>imcnce was rendered preca- and ('o. willingly coiibented to hit pro- 
riofts from the moment of their dis- position ; but Chundoo Loll objected 
tnfs^al. This H the way in which this to It, stating that he could nol count 
lhati, the Minister to an arbitrary and upon his bri>ther’8 regularity, Inittbat 
de^)ttc Sovereign, writes in reply to he could upon theirs. It is trues, that 
the org^t requests of the Resident; the rate of interest allowed to them ou 
thereby glrhig a strong proof of his their advances was 24 percent.; but 
attachment to ui, and of his desire to what profit was that likely to a^rd, 
Improve the condition of his country, when, independently of the charges of 
He t^llgltlm,thut to prosecute the pro* collection and tiw expense of a sepa- 
pdsed tneasares of reform, he wants rate estahlishmcnt at Aumtigabad, 
ntOtiey to pay off the arrears due not they had to pay 22 per cent, interest to 
cmly to, the troops which are to be main- the parties whose money tlwy were 
taioed, but also to those which are lobe using ? Besides this, it ought also to 
reduced ; to enable the Ryots to set til- he recollected, that their truiisactions at 
Ikgeagginin motion, and to brine waste Hyderabad rendered it necessary for 
lands to cultivation near the villages, them frequently to recal tothatcapU 
Whi<^h tirey had forsaken owing to the tal, with the utmost haste, the fuutls 
ravages of war, and the desolation of they l»ad provided for the troi'ps at 
fkmine, and which their iioveriy pre- Aurunguhud. Individuals dcpas>iteil 
vertted them fl'om repairing; to set money in the House, aud, judging troiu 
assignments, which he iiad its respectability, that they could have 
i^ch trver the revenues of ditferent it restored at any moment they J»ivascil, 
fllWHtifi hS a security for money hor- allowed the partners to employ it on 
rowed; and to discharge other debts their purpt)ses for a certain rate or inter- 
wWft^' bore u high rate of Interest, est. I happen to know that many of in) 
No shys too, that If he can obtuln com- friends place their money in the banrls 
mknd of thirteen lacs of rupees for the of Mr. Baring, on the same terms, for 
firtt of these purptises, he can effect the same purpose ; and I do not say 
by * military reductions alone, an this invidiously to him, hut because 1 
animal saving of twenty-five lacs of look upon the name of Baring, in w>nie 
rnpeci to the State. The military degree, as national property, {ffear.) 
rCdoctidns, l>e it olwerved, form the 1 also have the houour to he treated 
poitit bn wlddi he is most strongly with the same confidence by several of 
urged. Hew anxious he was to prevent my constituents. I reckon it as the 
the cxjieiises of the military establish- proudest feather which adorks my cap. 
uients running into arrears, and to Vet this very circumstance contributed 
r^uCe that arrear when it had once to the diminution of the profits of the 
accrued, Is evident from certain circuui- Aitruugabad arrangements, since they 
stinces arising out of ihc arrangement were often called upon suddenly to pro- 
yrhkh be ina^e with the House of Pal- vide fumls for their constituents at Hy- 
mer krif^ Co. for the more regular pay- derabad, when most of their iwources 
ment of the troops at Aurutigabad. As were locked up at Aomngabad;; and 
those circumstances are recorded, I am being thus obliged to insist upon a 
anxious, fbr more reasons than one, to speedy return of capital ftrodi the one 
bring them under yodv notice. ’ When place to the other, frequently occaaion- 
the Houte uas asketl to undertake the ed a reduction in the maetf of exchange 
Auruogabad armhgeraent. they were against their n#n remittancesi ' It bad 
$0 fwr from thinking ii likely to be been asked, w^ did 'not the'Mlnisier 
proiltabie to themselves, ^at they cal- get the same doVittces from the native 


on ih$ at HydiriAai. 


Co > Tu« •as'»«r > 

?!^s^be«aid»P^* 3ut.v.l^ycuoia 
bo(:au8e tbfiy wera imw>lUng 
to leud thoir naoney at any VAtp of lu- 
. inTthe Ni'MiP 8 Govemmept. 

un^^ilUor? 

wtuwf on a former occasion. tTie 
Sn had refused to give them any 
further assigumeuts, declariug, as 
re^uu for it. that they had hadUn- 
Vfrest enough alioady. f^ar,) 

It had likcMrise been said, that the ha- 
lJ,Z due to Messrs. W. Palmer and 
cJ! upon these arrangemenu were 

*‘^hX'*hon. Gentlemaa who brought 
forward tiiis assertion aware— did it 
ever enter into bU imagination to con- 
teive— that if money he out at interest 
for four or five >ears at 24 per cent., 
aud the interest, instead of being paid 
aiittually, be annually added to the 
oriucipal, and thus be allowed to ge- 
ilerate fresh interest, the accumulation 
must very soon become enormous? 
Iiou are not, however, to suppose that 
they were reaping the profit of that 
atcmnuUuoii for themselves; they 
vere regularly distributing it to their 
constituents in the regular routine ol 
husiness, or were paying out elsewhere 
on the mstaiit that which they were 
not to rccehe theuiselvca for many 


sis 

The M wi*«W. .*• of w« 
at thiaHoiwf eyc-ry 4ay m nvow money i 
Ijaey told him that they, ,«ou^ adyance 
it hup,, if he cpnW take the awiK»- 
mpnts whioh he.ha4 ^o“»t 

and also tha halancpa 4i>^ AWm 
in part of the lcwmt bhl 
would not. they could mo^dn U Wdhout 


year, to come. 

i must now state, that in conse- 
quence of the urgency with which 
Mr. Russell pressed these relornis on 
( huiuloo Loll, aud Chuiidoo Loll again 
Ins want of money to complete them 
oil Messrs. Palmer and Co., tliobc gentle- 
men, after some negotiation, verbally 
consented, at the close of the year 181i^, 
fo advance him a loan of sixty lacs of ru- 
]>ee«, OH certain terms mutually agreed 
on lietween them, and which 1 shall have 
occasion to mention herealter. 1 must 
now point out to you several singular 
mistakes which have been luaik in the 
course of debate respecting this trans- 
action. It has, been stated, that the 
House was in possession of certain as- 
sigmiieutsof the Minister, for a debt of 
thirty lacs of rupees, or about 300 ,U00t. ; 
aud tliat ai those assignments were not 
hkely to produce any thing near the 
amount of the debt, it wished to make 
this loan for the purpose of obtaining 
the Govtmmeut sanction to old ba- 
lances. the existence of which was not 
known in Calcutta. 1 deny the truth 
of the statement, that the existence of 
them* balances WM uakoAwa to tw 
CoTemmeott and wiU ahow rt to be 
destitute of an foandatiuD whatever. 


great difficulty, as their fnn4f wwe 
looked up elsewhere. At the f ad p' 
1819, 1 say. the Minister was 
wishing to have more money i. and in 
consequence of what passed,, between 
him aud the House, Messjj. flalmer 
and Co. proposed to Mr, EusseU to 
transmit to the MarquU , of. Halting* 
a proposal to do<— what? I, aw, hem 
speaking from the book— rto * 

sum of money for the Nixam'aCfOVen^- 
meiit by a loan, to hO oP«oJy 
tioued and guaranteed by th* 
Government; for they tlwmght tbat.U 
they could get the sanction and gua- 
rantee of the Bengal Government. tOrit» 
they could themselves borrow tha tw* 
ney at 12 per cent., aud lend U V> the 
Nixam at 18 per cent, Mr. Bus*ell# 
however, refused to uansmit this pro* 
posal, well knowing that the Matquis 
of Hastings hndi determined never to 
permit the loan of money to a NaUve 
Power upou such terms. Knowing 
also, I say, that there was no hope of 
the Beugal Government being indued 
to break through the rule they bad 
laid dowu, of doing nothing that could 
involve in it the uecewity ot interfering 
in the Nixam’a goverwnent of his 
country, Mr. Russell refused W trans- 
mit such a proposition to it. 

What, then, was Uie next step taken 
by the House ? They conceived that 
this loan would be productive of great 
aud important benefits to the Nizam’* 
Governincut ; and as that Government 
was iiidehted to them- thirty lacs u£ lU- 
pecs, for which they held assignments 
for not more than ten, they were ihU- 
rcsted in its wafare, as all large cre- 
ditors must be in the prosperity of the 
resources of their debtors. They wrote 
to Mr. John Palmer of Calcutta, to a*- 
certaiu the disposition of tha 
Government to infringe the rum laid 
dowu, by giving so»a .deWpt*o» ,«> 
guarantee to enable the Hnuse t<^mak« 
the loan on tha lerm* .they W pro- 
posed to Chundoc 1^‘b Mr*'dohn 
Whner wrote back to them wat 
he bad no hopa that they wowU ever 
gain the deacfip^ ^ gumrai^tca they 
wanted i but that if they chuia to mek* 
tha hmn wltlmut such a. guar^anlfa. ha 
hadnodpabt ^ the sw^nofCo- 
venneat might he nbiuitoed lor it. 
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ThUy course, was not ascertained 
ln,« day or week, bat after sesne eon • 
Iraerahle Ume,. in' oonaeqnence wC tbe 
diibMice between Hyderabad and €al> 
cutta, and the cUfilcultjjr of commumca- 
tioh netweea the two places. 

In February, 1820, tlie MinUter .be* 
came particularly urgent, hi March 
he induced the House to transfer six 
lacs from his account-current to the Au- 
rungabad transaction, thereby making 
his debt to the House on the accouut- 
curreoi^ at Hyderabad 4 lacs and 60.000 
rupees 1 refer .to the books for this 
statement. • At the same time, the 
Berar Suwar’s account was indebted to 
the House eighteen, and the Aurunga- 
bad account lourteen lacs, making, with 
the debt on the account-current, a total 
of nearly thirty-seven lacs. The debt 
was,, however, reduced to twonly-seveu 
lacs by assignments whicli the House 
held ior ten lacs. Now the advances 
made by the House for payments to the 
Kerar 3uwars, and to the reformed 
troops at Auruogabad, had been, both 
disiiuctly and separately, bronghi under 
the notice of the Government, in 1^16 
and in 1812; aud the umted balances 
on these acc<»unts, in consequence of 
the nun-fulhlmeut of the Minister's 
part of his agreement with the House, 
which woa its misfortune rather than 
its fault, formed therefore part of the 
original transaction. The paytutriits 
for the loan comuicuced on the 11th of 
March, and therefore 1 say, that at 
the time of its cgmineneeineut, and 
also at the end of 1812, there was nut 
one shilling duo to theiloqse fi*um the 
Nizam's GoYerument on any transac- 
tion, of which the nature aud objects 
had not been ' coinmunicuted to the 
Bengal Geverument. No subsequent 
recugiiiliou of . that debt, in a new 
shape, could givcjit mure validity than 
it already possessed ; au<l the making 
those balances a part of the loan was 
nothing, more or less, than a liberal 
conceasiun on the part of Messrs. W. 
Palmer aud Go. to postpone iinuiediate 
payment (to which tliey were entitled) 
to a distant period, and to accept, upon 
certain teciiic, future periodical in- 
stalments in lieu of it. isu much, 
then, for Ibis. first assertion. 

I come now . to another point on 
which it is necessary to tender some 
explanation, i have before stated to 
YOU, that in the month of. February 
1820, the* Minister^ had become very 
urgent for advance* from the House. 

must now repeat that they releMed 
to him, in coiiee<iuence, i the . assign- 
ment* which he had given to them 
m • 


a* security fer itmmt trantactism. 
From FebmiMw to Au«nat„ 1820- tSv 
advanced to him m ^ aum 
410,000/. oj| hlaowiadralhiand oi^en; 
in furtherance of tbc ooatract 
had. been verbailr pfojpofed and dk- 

cussed between them^ at the close of 
the preceding year^ ^ 

the advances were goingph, the House 
found, that as it^uld iibt borrow the 
money at the low rate It bad antict- 
pated, it could not* coiitinae tliem 
without ruin to itself on the Ufmi 
wiginaliy proposed. Those terms ware, 
that they should forego the dlscbarge 
of the balances owing . to them on the 
payments they hatl Own making to 
the Berar Suwars and to the reamed 
troops, which then bore an interest of 
twenty'four per cent., and should fur- 
ther procure on their credit, for the 
purpose of placing ip in the hands of 
the Minister, such an additional sum 
as should make up with their balances 
the sum of sixty lacs of rupees. This 
sum they were to be paid by means of 
assigiiiiients on districts, to produce 
to them sixteen lacs annually for six 
years ; so that the interest of the loan 
was, in point of fact, eighteen per 
cent. Tlie calculation on which they 
had entertained this proposal nas, 
that they would l>e enabled to obtain 
the money at an interest of twelve per 
cent. Tiiey foresaw that this was nut 
of the question at Hyderabad : that 
limited market could not Aupfily so 
large a demand without raising con- 
siderably the interest oti all the funds 
then 111 their hands, and which were 
to a considerable extent already locked 
up. They expected, however, to raise 
the supphes at the British l^eaiden- 
cics ; but that expectation they were, 
after some time, obliged to abandon. 
They saw, therefore, that if they could 
not obtain some alteration in the 
terms, — — • voire hero exetaimed, 

** »«, they were anxtou* to f&eket n 
bonus;*' (nid another ^ “/r lAir trying 
the Afnrqius of Hnstin/rs Mr. I). 
KiNNAiitn proceeded in his atatement, 
but we lost iiart of it in the ufMKMir and 
confusion which prevailed iutbwCourt. 
We understood him to beriMcging 
several reasons why ChutiddO Loll 
should accede to the aHerml' terms 
proposed by the House of PalMiol' and 
<;o. Those terms (he contmu»d)''were 
reduced into writiDg ia the' nlooth of 
May. The House, 'lidvitigi ftiHod in 
obtaining the guarantee of thWfiengal 
Govefbmem, otid alto is oMiHfhiBg 
money, at twelve per ‘ eaot. the 
PreiidencieS| toht the Minkterj ** We 
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eaonet ^ on whb our advances ut 
rite of interest We ori^naHy afreed 
00 upon wbiiA the Minister replied, 
4*00 on with your advances ; I can 
iflbra to ff»ve you a larger rate of 
interest By the advance of thirteen 
]ac4!, 1 shall make an annual saving 
nhich will much exceed the expense 
occasioned by your increased rate wf 
interest” The House then replied, 
“There are two modes of altering 
this bargain : we will have a greater 
rate of interest, either by raising it to 
twenty-three . and three-quarters per 
cent, or by charging eighteen per 
cent, on a nominal sum of sixty lacs, 
whilst we only advance ftfty-two.” In 
point of fact, these arc only two differ- 
cut inodes of obtaining the same rate 
of interest : for the amount of annual 
interest U the same, whether you 
charge eighteen per cent, on sixty 
lacs, or twenty and three-quarters 
per cent, on fifty -two lacs. The 
House, however, would not have 
fuuud adeiiuate compensation for the 
risk and expense to he encountered 
even on these terms, considering the 
rate of interest which they were sub- 
jected to allow to their constituents ; 
and the Minister therefore agreed to 
gne them a further compensation in 
a promise to pay them eight lacs more 
at the expiration of the six years, 
before 1 proceed further, 1 must beg 
vou to counider why the House of 
Palmer and Co. were mdiued to prefer 
the latter plan to the former. They 
were compelled to resort to the native 
bankers, on the best terms they could, 
fur the money ; aud as they were 
thrown on the limited market at 
Hyderabad, it was important to force 
it as little as possible. By every addi- 
tional 10,000 rupees which tliey bor- 
row od, they did themselves this mis- 
chief: — they not only borrowed it at 
au increased rate, but they also in- 
creased the rate on that money which 
they already bad, except in those 
cases (whiem were very few) where 
the parties were bouud down not to 
reclaim it fur a certain time, if it was 
thus desiraUe for Messrs. P. and Co, 
not to odvauce more than tifty-two 
it was DO less desirable to the 
Minister to have it tlmught that they 
had obtained money at eighteen per 
cent. Such a circumstance gave him 
credit, not only among bis enemies, 
but his friends. Their going into the 
**'arket for more-——- 
Mr. Wasborouoh rose to order. The 
hou. Proprietor said, in the commenoe- 
ment of this arduous debate, — [Cri« of 
•V 0,!entolHeralilj Vof. 5, 


OrdeTy and spoke from alt parts of ike 
Court, m tke midst of which Mr. Was- 
BOROUGii resumed his- seat.] 

Mr. D. KiNNAiRb again proceeded 
to state the reasons wny Palmer and 
Co. preferred to have eighteen per cetit. 
as on sixty lacs, on advancing only 
fifty-two, to having twenty and three- 
quarters per cent, on advancing six^ 
lacs. 

Mr. Rigby. — What say you to the 
bonus they received ? 

Mr. D. Kinnaird.— 1 promise the 
hon. Gentleman before I conclude, — 
nay, before I proceed much further, 
he shall have tne bonus given to him 
even in mincemeat ; but I must request 
that he and others will not interrupt 
me whilst 1 am engaged on these map* 
ters of calculation. - I was observing 
that both the Minister aud the House 
preferred the alternative of advancing 
the lesser sum. To the House, as I 
before said, it was important to force 
the limited market at Hyderabad as 
little as possible ; and to the Minister 
it was au object of as much import- 
ance, for obvious reasons, to have the 
credit among his enemies, as well as 
his friends, of being able to borrow 
money at so low an interest as eighteen 
iier cent. It was not only a feather in 
ins cap for the moment, but might be 
of essential service to him and bis 
Government at subsequent periods. 
For that reason alone was it politic, on 
the part ot the Minister, not to make 
the alteration of the terms public ? 
{dnother person here exclaimed^ “ But 
the bonus — explain the bonus."'] 

Mr. I). Kinnairi).-— I am asked to 
explain ihe bonus. 1 will do so. 1 sup- 
pose allusion is made to the eight lacs 
they were to receive at the conclusion 
of the transaction. Why, wliat had 
the house as yet to do Mn'iih it ? Did the 

f iurtiiers pocket it ? No such thing — 
)ut the Bengal Government appear to 
iKjlievc that they did, on the represen- 
tation made to them by Sir C. Metcalfe. 

I give Sir C. Metcalfe due credit for 
Ills ignorance of the nature of commer- 
cial transactions, especially when I 
find him state this promise to pay eight 
lacs at the end of six yeari* as a bonus 
of eight lacs. I would ask, what is the 
value of the promissory note of the Mi- 
nister for eight lacs of rupees, Ui become 
payable only at the expiration of six 
)ears, and to bear no interest in the 
mean time ? Allowing that there was 
real security for its payment, it would 
be worth, at the ordinary rate of inter- 
est in the country’, about two lacs paid 
down for that sum ; being lent out at 
Z 
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• loUteii for six years would have pro- to ibis also, and piWsety on thaitek. 
duced between seven or eight lacs ground*; thM ha'^t not acQuaini!!! 
the end of that period. It is a very with the Mtb nf itltei>estor oUier 
different thinglo give me £2000 down, vantages stipulated by the NottSe. tEI 
and to give me £2000 payable six matter undergoes much dUcussina u 
years afterdate (//ear); and if Gentle- the Council, ahd itlcidentaliy 
men'' will consider the principle on member of it glvei hi* opinion on th 
which that position rests, they will sec terms of it, most chieliv Indeed fo* 
that this bonus of eight lacs, payable at flhcir financial credit. After writin'^ 
the end of six years, is a very different four or five miUuteS} If is at last dfcideS 
thing from a bonus of eight lacs, pay- to give the sanction oftheGovernnieut 
able immediately. I have calculated to the loan, in spite of a strong oppoii. 
the value of these eight lacs, supposing tiou raised against it by Mr. Sluar^nj 
the security to be good ; but what is it, Mr. Adam, who would neither give it 
if you take info c»)iisidcratiou the con- guarantee nor sanction. On the 15th 
lingencies to which it is exposed of July, 1820, this sanction is trani- 
What ivould it have produced at any of mitted to Hyderabad— and what is the 
your Presidencies ? Would any body next circumstance, in point of time to 
have given one lac for It.* The Govern- which f must entreat yolircoDsidera* 
nient of your ally could not have sub- tion ? Why, on the 1st of September 
sisttfd without this loan; and this 1820, Mr. Russell transmits a despatch 
bonus, which is to be such a coinpen- to the Government, giving the first ac* 
satiun to the coiiti’actors for the risk count of the effects of the Loan, as far 
they incur — this Inmus, which it is said as they were discernible at that time. 

tliey divided among themselves Either Mr. Russell is telling you a 

Mr. Righy. — I t Is stated in the Pa- wilful and deliberate falsehood on the 
pers that they actually did divide it subject, which 1 have not even heard 
among themselves. whispered on any side, or he is giving 

Mr. D. Kinnaird, — Yet, Sir C. Met- you a fair and candid description 
calfe asserts it, and Mr. Adam believes of what had fallen under bis own obser- 
aud repeats it on his authority; hut what vatioii. His language is as follows 
other proof of it can you di*covcr ? and see how it is supported by that of 
The House obtaiiuio interest U|H)n this Sir C. Metcalfe when he succeeds Mr. 
note, and yet the foolish Idiots, who Russell as Resident at Hyderabad, un* 
have been taken in by it, suppose that til Sir C. had certain objects of his own 
the House has got a very I'ood thing by to accomplish, 
it. I am speaking before the first ^ ‘ Among the principal officers whom 
commercial men in the first commer- it has been found neco.ssarv to remove 


clal country in the world, and I ask 
them what this note would have been 
Worth, had it been secured by the 
Mritlsh Government ? Their answer 
must be, that with such security it 
might be worth two lacs, and that 
without it it was not worth half a lac ! 
Vei, such is the mighty sum which is 
to compensate the flouse f<»r locking 
Up fifty -two lacs of rupees, to be gra- 
dually repaid during six years at 209 
per cent. 

I now come once more to the terms 
of the contract. After they had been 
mljustod between t^hundoo Loll and 
Messrs. Palmer and Co, they were sent, 
along with the correspondence to which 
they had given rise, to Mr. Russell, 
for the purpose of clearly exposing the 
nature and object of the transaction. 
They were transmitted by Mr. Ruisell 
oil the lUth of May, 1820, to the su- 
preme Government at Calcutta, and 
documents moie explanatory of its na- 
ture and object cannot well be con- 
ceived. Mr. Smart, who bad objected 
to the Auningabad contract; objected 


fioni their situations, I am’ sorry to be 
obliged to mention the Minister’s own 
brother. Rajah (Sovind iiuksh. 

‘ At EUlchiioor, a relation of the .Mi- 
nister, named Rao Rajah Ram, who, as 
Nail) 8ubahdai',had ciiargc of the Eastern 
portion of Rerar, has also been removed 
from his office. 

‘ Of the remaining districts resumed 
from the chaige of Rao R^jah Ram, the 
Mini.ster has appointed his own son, 
Ihijah Rala Pcrsli.aud, to be Talookdar, 
the local duties being conducted by » 
very intelligent revenue officer of the 
name of Hao N'encat Row, whom the 
Minister has cho.sen as hU son's deputi. 
In my uiiginal report to yonr Leraihip 
on the subject of the condition of the 
Nizam’.s att'dirs, dated IMtb Noveml^r 
last, I enumerated the advantages with 
which 1 thought this particQlar arraiigr* 
Mient would be attended* It has now' 
been adopted by the Minister of his own 
accord, and is of itself, for the strouge!<t 
of all reasons, a conclusive proof of the 
sincerity of his exertions to iniproTC the 
country. 

* 'Hie money raised by the Minister 
on the loan, which has received your 
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iA«lshlp’s iwetHon, Im jevy Judi- 

itoSly applied* aod hM 

lSuch^<h«p^rBOM & i»»uch 

jtwasdefcigwd* / ! - ^ i. ^ 

. A reduction ofwseiewi^atoi^lifhwents 
been effL‘Cted» to l)je animal ex^iit 
nn)ettteen twenty tWft 400 twenty-thrqe 
Ci, of rupees, ou a plan^siimlar m prin- 
ciple, tbvn^h varying m detaU froj^i 
th-xt euclosi'Q in niy nfispatch to the Se- 
Sai? Xm the 19t/. of May last. 
Aiiioiic itnso fediictions arc iiieluded 305 
horxe^atid 500 foot, on the Minister’s 
nwii personal establisliment, and 287 
horse, and‘2Mt foot, on that of his bfo- 
tlief, RajJ'li (rovind Buksh. All reernit- 
\ne thraiKthout the Nizam’s army has 
Ixru sMspended, except in the regular 
«tid rffiirnitsd troops, which are U> he 
ke|>t up at their full stiengtli. The re- 
ductjoiia which ha\e hitherto been made, 
luienot, 1 iielicic, thrown any indus- 
tiious or de^ervlng individuals out of 
t'inploy; and, by careful and gradual 
n\bi(in, thej may mulouhtedly he pro- 
«ceute<l to a much huger extent. 

‘ Ad ranees have been made ip all the 
dirtVieut dlj^triels . and the Minister 
hciiig lelleved from bis most urgent 
ciiil)au'a'>smentSj has been enabled to 
allow large remissions in the reiennc, 
without which it would baic boon utterly 
impracticable, hy any measnic'", to rc- 
\itt’ the prnspcKty of the country. Of 
the twenty lacs of nipees |>aid hwt year 
hy Huffat ool Moolk’s distnet>, the Mi- 
nuter (hies not calculate, under the 
M»>tein ot’iiinaunco, which has now been 
introduced into them, to lealizc above 
fil'ieeii Ufs this year. From Shums-ool 
Oimah’s di.stricth, which did yield about 
livciity-five lacs, lie will not, perhaps, 
ciillcci more tiian smenteen or eighteen. 

‘ After the mcasure.s which Uajah 
Clnmduo lioll haa Hlie.rdy adopted, and 
the couise lie has piirsueil towards some 
of the most puvvertul persons in the stale, 
including even his own brother, it can 
no longer be a ciuestion, Mhelber be is 
coidially disposed to promote your Lurd- 
’ihij/s new.s tor correcting the abuses in 
tlic Nizam’s ufTaiis, and ameliorating 
the cxmditlijii of his country. Hut be his 
dl-[K»sition what it might, it would liavc 
hi'cn impossible for him to act with 
either coii^donce or effect, without our 
cucouragQtnent and support, 'riiu evils 
he bad to tviueve were not of cumuion 
inagiiitade, or reoent origin; they were 
the result of remote causes, ai'd had 
wcome ioTcteratc from long stauding. 
when 1 first travelled through the Ni- 
zam’s couttlry, upwards of tiveuly years 
ai{o, it was la a couditioii not substan- 
tially better than it is now; and my 
predecessor. Cafitaiu Hydenham, la hi.s 
laM despatch to the Earl of Minto, dated 
the 2Pth df May 1810, only a fow months 
Rajah Chondoo IxiU came into Ids 


fareseat office, exprewed his opinion on 
the subject in these strong terms : 

**’ With rsgardto tbs arnttlbratlon of the elate 
<|f Ihh epoBtry, I am oouvinowl that, daring the 
leign of the preeput Nizam, no improvement 
can he eapeoted, wlthppt the adminitlratlonof 
the country be placed under the cohtrol of the 
Roaident. The derertBoftbe present Govern • 
ment are too deeply rooted, and too widely 
extended, to admit of any partial refom : and 
it is, therefore, unfortunate, that the only ef- 
fectual remedy that can be applied, should be so 
much at vationce with our views and policy.** 

♦ The Minister, therefore^ lias had, 
and still ha.s to contend sgaiust all the 
disadvantage* luijsing from the peculiarity 
of the Nizaui’s character, as w^ll as to 
encounter at evciy step the active oppo- 
sition, not only of the individuals, who 
having an immediate Interest in the 
maintenance of abuses, are now suffer- 
ing from their correctioiT, but tjiat of the 
wliole fhetion assoclateil with Mnoneer- 
ool Moolk, who are nersonally and poli- 
tically opposed to lil.s administration. 
In this quarter, every possible effort has 
been made, and will continue to be 
made, to coniiteract his measures, by 
resistance, and intrigue, and misrepre- 
sentation. 

‘ It cannot be expected that the full 
practical effect of any extensive system 
should become immediately apparent. 
The piocess of rorrectiop and improve- 
ment Is gradual in its nature. ITierc 
arc alieady, however, manifeit proofs 
of a salutary impression having been 
made upon persons in authority, and of 
the people hating acquired a confidence 
which they did not before feel In the 
disposition of their lUlem. The follow- 
ing passage, in a letter from Captain 
8e)ei, shows that the Minister’s decisive 
measure.s hate produced their effect, 
even at places the most remote from the 
capital. The character given in it of 
the person who has been dismissed from 
the chief authoiity at ElUchpoor, is ap- 
idicable to a large portion of the Nizam’s 
local olflcurs ; 

I amp;lB(l to find the Minister hiu taken 
(inch dfi'iited Rtrps legarding Hoflibt.ool Moolk . 
be wa» proverbially iniainuiu for bis tyranny 
and oppiession Salabut Klmn mrntioned to 
roe what bad befallen him, in a way thatsbowed 
tlic example wn.i not lost on him Rajah Rent’s 
reral to llyderabail trill be extremely nseful. 
He It weak, vaui, and ostentatious | rapacious, 
iiot out of the love of money, but merely to 
snpply his profusion ; perferily indifferent to 
the welfare of the people rominitted to hia 
charge ; easily led, but unforUinately surronnd- 
rd by had adviiers. I have never found him 
at all unwilling to attend to my suggestions ; 
and the particolar instincea of misconduct in 
bit offlcerB,«r in himself, whivb 1 bare brought 
under hia notice, have generally been redreased j 
but bis constant want of money forces him into 
the practice of all sorts of means to procure it, 
and he will, perhaps, meet a demand for resti- 
tution to one roan, by adopting airoilar vitdence 
to that coBiplatned of to another.'* 

* I have confined my advice to the 
Mioiater,^ ou every occaeion, to the cor- 

Z 2 
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rectlon of abuses, and have been careful 
to avoid recommending any measure in 
the shape of innovation. We have not 
done jtistice, in our own .system, to the 
original institutions of ihe country. As 
strangers, we are hasty in condemning 
what wc do not understand; and have of- 
ten defeated our good intentiou.s, by csUi- 
blishing our own arbitral y rule.s and 
inelhous, to the exclusion of tlio.se which 
have grown out of the circumstances of 
the people, and are iirscnarably blended 
with their manners and their opinions.’ 

Mr. D. KiNNAiRi). — That is only one 
of tlie many wise and beautiful re- 
marks which are. to be found in the 
despatcheg of Mr. Russell. I will now 
read to you the letters of Sir C. Met- 
calfe, which comjiletely comfiriu the 
statements of Mr. Russell. 

A PHOi'Rir.TOR. — Is the whole of the 
pamphlet to be read through {Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. D. Kinnaiho. — I can assure the 
Court, that my only reason for reading 
from this pamphlet is a wish to com- 
press the remarks I have to oiler, and 
not a desire lo force it unnecessarily 
upon its attenliou. {Hear, hear.) 1 
may now as well read the letter-, of Sir 
C. Metcalfe, {Great impatience, and 
cries of No, no.) 1 will read, then, the 
results of them, as 1 have put them 
down oil paper. [U'he hon. Proprietor 
then read llie follovuug extract from 
his pamphlet, p. Ihih] 

* The following obnervations suggest 
themselves upon the throe foi-cgoiiig 
lettcis ; 

< J.st. In the Supreme (jovcTiimcut’s 
despatch tlieie U a distinct declaration, 
that the Court of Dirt'ctor.s’ inliihiiion 
of all further imcuiiiary transactions 
hetwcjen tlie House and the Niicum’s 
Ciovcrunjciit, was mcanl to be confined 
to advances of money alone, and not 
to inteifcrc with tian.sactions jniiciy 
commcrclid, although with the .^ald Go- 
sernment. 

* '2i\. Full tcstinionv i.s borne to the 
tliorough fairness of the dealings of tlie 
Jlou.se. as far as tva.s known to the 
Council up to tliis period. 

* .'kl. The declaration is npially dis- 
tinct, that no oblique iinpe.iehnreiit of 
any part of its conduct was to he implied 
from the rccal of the license. 

‘4th. All ackuowlcdguieut is recorded, 
that the Council was sensible of the ad- 
vantage w'hicli the Ni/.am and ins .sub- 
jects had derived from the aid wliich had 
been fuiuished by Mc.ssrs. Palmer and 
Co. 

‘ 5th. It is distinctly adtuitted that the 
Ministcr’.s plighted faith for the fulfil- 
ment of all engagements, Into which he 
bad already entered with the House, wits 


not meant by the Court, or by the Com. 
cil, «o be Iti any 

In the latter jpasaira^listoctionine S 
sentiraentt -pneviou^sJy recoixled bv 

.Stuart and Mr.'Adaiii.,, ^ 

;;nie two lelteraTiqm^tf. Metcalfe are 
fully confiiipatqry of.^he Report which 
Mr. Russell had mMe o;i the 1st Sep- 
tember of the beqenci'al effects fiom the 
loan, which was completed in August 
18i(), although the advanced on account 
of it had been making frdni tile preceding 
March. In the first of these despatch^ 
Mr. Metcalfe announces,-— 

‘ 1st. That the Niram's Govdrnniriit 
had been undoubtedly relibicd from 
much (iccuniary embarrasametit by the 
loan. 

‘ 2d. ’Hiat it had been enabled to pay 
off lai ge ai rears. 

‘ ;kl. That it cnahlcd tlie Minister to 
stMiggle through temporary di®cuUics 
and embarrassments, and miglft pro\f 
the means of greatly assisting the re- 
stoiation of the prosficrity of tile coun- 


try. 

‘ 4th. 'lliat the intere.«tB of the lion. 
Company had certainly not been affected 
disa((\antageously by it. 

‘ 5th. That the comforts of tlie people 
did not appear to have been visibly pro- 
moted by It. Rut that if the advanns 
to the cultivHtor.s have been liouc'-tly 
distributed, he concludes tlmt good must 
have been done.’ 


The* two letters of Sir C. Metcalfe, of 
March 17, and April 5, 1821, are fully 
confirmatory of the reality of tlie loan ; 
and, hclore 1 pim'Ced farther, 1 vti-.li 
to direct the attention of the Court to 
this point. 1 understand it is taken 
for granted, that the loan was a fic- 
titious transaction, on this ■ account— 
namely , hecaiiso it is made up in part 
ol money advanced on account-current, 
N<»thing can be more fallacious than 
this. At tlie commenceineut of die 
advance, while the loan was nego- 
tiating, tho'ie advances were entered 
in the account-current, UnRl thi* 
whole was paid, the loan was qot com- 
}>leted — but, when it was completed, 
the sums advanced originally, ftmi 
entered in tho arcount-currcut, were 
transferred to the loan account. No- 
thing could be more regular or cor- 
rect. It was necessary when the en- 
tire loan was male ^od, to offonl 
security for its amouht. Now the 
Minister was ready to gire this in 
assignment which shoui4 be advanced 
from day to day, as was the case with 
loans in this country, for the payments 
could not all be made in one day- 
When the fifty-two lacs were made 
over, the House gave the Minister 
credit in the account current for wbtt- 
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they received and debited 


;S',v off the loan, 

.A Piirht-Uc bonus, and debited it to 
T filter on the lodd acejunt 
This to-ether with an interest of 201 
the Minister was hound to 
Lv within six years; and “ then,” 
said he, I 'vill return you back, as 
a proper compensation, eijjht lacs of 
rupees svitlmt interest.” Now,l con- 
tend that, at that time, eight lacs of 
rupees were not worth more than two 
lacs. The accounts of the House of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. ordered by 
tlic Court of Directors, were irans- 
nuited by bir C. Metcalfe to the Go- 
urnincnt, on the I2th July— those 
accounts he had received on the 19th 
April preceding. It is plain these 
accounts had been in his possession 
fur three months, and yet Sir Charles 
vn his despatch says : — 

‘ I have not detained these accounts fo 
take copies of them, because I am anxi- 
ous to receive, as soon as possible, the 
final onlers of the Governor-General in 
t'ouacil, regartliiig tiiem. If tlio sum re- 
HTU’d to meet possible retreiKlinients 
is cu'iiinally to oe paid, it is obviously 
i‘\|»cdient that it should be imid as soon 
as |K»iHihlc, to relieve the Ni/aui's (io- 
leiiiiiK'ut from the interest chargeable 
on it. I beg the favour of your returii- 
ing the.se accounts to be copied here, or 
'ending me copies from your otlice.’ 

This was n<it a light job, for the ac- 
counts made almut 300 pages. They 
arnwd at Calcutta on the 27th of July, 
enclosed in a very short letter from Sir 
( Imrlca Metcalfe, in the coimnence- 
iTiciit of which he says : — 

‘ Neither the account.s, nor the expla- 
nation, convey much information. It 
w"!' not to be e.vpected that Messr.s. W. 
Palmer and Co. would disclose any thing 
that they could conceal.’ 

In this letter, SirC. Metcalfe renews 
his charge of the sixty- lac loan being 
a fictitious arrangement ; and observes 

‘ if tlieiv accounts are of little use in 
;iiu other respect, they ha\e reudeied an 
iiu|M)rUut benefit, by the complete e\- 
poMu e of tlje deceit and falsehopd prac- 
ticed ill that nefaripus transaction.' 


the loan account Thus 


Mr. Feudall and Mr. Harrington re- 
corded their disapproval of tlic transac- 
tions entered into by Messrs. Win. Pal- 
mer and Co. and the Niaam’s Govern- 
ment, on the 31st of July; and on the 
'^ame day, the very day before the ar- 
rival of Lord Amherst in India, the 
Government Secretary despatched an 
filer to Sir C, Metcalfe to close up the 


Hou^e, and to transmit home details of 
all that had been done, previous to the 
arrival of Lord Amherst. Now, 1 beg 
the Court to pay particular attention to 
this proceeding. It took place before 
the arrival of Lord Amherst. Here is 
a commercial House, having money 
transactions to a large amount, con- 
demned and suppressed on assump- 
tions, the fallacy of which any clerk 
could liAve detected in a minute. 
h^ar.) It would take years to rectify 
the injury these assumptions have oc- 
casioned to Messrs. Palmer and Co. I 
will pledge myself to the correctness of 
the accounts which have met such an 
unaccountable misrepresentation. From 
February to August 1820, fifteen lacs, 
over and above the loan of fiftj'-two 
lacs, were owing to Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. No security had been given for 
this sum ; and, cmisequently, there was 
no uiisanctioned balance cliargcd as an 
advance on the forty lacs, paid on ac- 
count of the loan. And here, 1 think, 
it will not be out of place, to state a 
mistake into which Sir C. Metcalfe had 
fallen, and which that gentleman had 
attributed to the Minister of the Nizam. 
Sir ('. Metcalfe says he was told by the 
Minister, that the loan from the House 
of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. amount- 
ed to sixty-seven lacs of rupees ; where- 
as Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. them • 
selves had stated that it amounted to 
only sixty lacs. Now the cause of this 
error was, that there is no word in the 
Persian language to express a loan^ 
and the word made use of to express it 
really meant debt. And what is the 
inference Sir C. Metcalfe makes from 
this ? He maintains, that the Minister 
had told a falsehood in making the 
amount of the loan sixty-sevijn lacs, 
when the Firm asserted it was only 
sixty. Now the Minister told nothing 
but the truth; for he stated, not the 
amount of the loan itself, but of tlic 
whole debt due to’ the House of Palmer 
and (Jo. The loan account was fifty- 
two lacs, and the debt due on this ac- 
count current, was fifteen lacs, wiiicli 
made exactly sixty-seven lacS. {Jfefir, 
ht'or.) Sir C. Metcalfe, in Ins desjxitch 
of the 8th April, 1821, proposes a 
scheme for the reduction of the rate of 
interest tlK? Nizam h^ to pay on ac- 
count of the loan to ils Government. 
He says - 

* ’Fliere seems to me a mode by which, 
underhis Lordship’s sanction, this object 
could be accomplished with inimcnse ad- 
vantage to the Ni/^am’s Govei nment,ainl 
with little, if any, inconvenience tp onr 
own, The most effectual mode whicli 
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seema to me, Is bjr opening the hon. 
Company’s Treasuries tor the receipt of 
money on loan to the Nizam, under a 

S ilarantec from the Governor-General in 
ouncil, for the re^iilar payment of the 
interest by half-yearly instalments, and 
the eventual jiayrncnt of the principal at 
the convenience of the Nizam's Govern- 
ment, or, If prefci-able, within a stated 
time. 

Sir Charles, in this de'?patch, makes 
an offer to the Bengal Goverunieiit of 
borrowing money to liquidate the debts 
of the Nizam. He proposed, for this 
purpose, and ivo doubt honestly, the 
raising of a loan* hy Guvernmeut, at 
the Presidencies; which, he says, 
might be done at ao interest of six per 
cent. But, uiilortunately forSirChas., 
he forgot, at the time he suggested this 
plan, that he had proceeded to the Ni- 
zam’s country, in order to prevent the 
iiiterferejicQ of our Goveniinentiii that 
Prince’s Government. 'Phe Marquis of 
Hastings hail always adhered to this 
policy. And now Sir Charles Metcalfe 
not only proimses that project, hut en- 
deavours to remove all the diflhcuUics 
that lay in its way, and the objections 
which might be offered against the 
British Government becuniing a party 
in the transaction. He said : — 

* A virtual guarantee exists already 
with regard to the public debt ot the 
Nizam's Government i for, with the least 
interference in his Highness’ affairs, it 
is imimssible that the Biitish Hesident 
can sanction or tolerate any breach of 
fiiith towards the public creditors,’ 

Now, Sir Chailcs Metcalfe himself 
was tlic unfortunate means of making 
it possible, by his interfereuee in the 
affairs of the House of Palmer ami Co. 
Ill this despatch, Sir Charles also pro- 
ceeds to consider what would he the 
effect of a loan to the Nizam for a pe- 
riod ef six years. He nicutions, in an 
incidental way, this eight-lac bonus, 
and does not then make the slightest 
objection to it. [Hear, hear,) He 
tloes not express the least dislike of this 
bonus. He remarks that Palmer and 
Co. ought not to he allowed to suffer 
anv loss, in the event of the loan being 
taken out of their hands. He says they 
should not suffer any loss or disappoint- 
ment for their having afforded “ very 
important relief to the Native Govern- 
ment’s uece-.sit^s.” {Hear.) Now the 
sentiments and views which Sir Chus. 
Metcalfe then entertained, imderwciit 
a remarkable change within a few j ears 
afterwartls. The projiositiou he ad- 
vanced, was dUcussed at considerable 
length in Council, and it was decided 
that it was an illegal proceecling. This 


Opinion . WM enterti 

Stvuii^. 

vice wa^ asK^d, ap‘4 h 
that th^ pipn^'cdhM h 
consis^ntly , ' the 

clause. A niuit retna'rkaDie suggesh’fm 
was then made by Stuart, and uue 
which the law omc<,*f8 of this country 
had not treated with tpuch VdSpcct. The 
appropriation clause provided that the 
surplus revenue should he Employed in 
a particular way. llie leudlhg of any 
of that revenue was, however, prohi- 
bited ; but, says Mr. Stuart, It is not 
clear that we hdve a Surplus j hut can- 
not we, sujiposing \ye nave not, bor- 
row a little money for the purpose of 
making an advance to the Nizam?” 
It is true, the Act of Parliament does 
m)t direct what conduct Government 
shall pursue, when there is no surplus; 
hut It sajs, “ when you have asurjdus 
lay it out m such a manner.” The ad- 
vice of Mr. Stuart, in the absence of a 
surplus, was for the Government to 
borrow the money. A nio^t ingenious 
expedient for escaping from, and de- 
feating the provisions of the Act of Par- 
Imment ! 

Now, Mr. Adam, though theopinion 
of Mr. Stuart was directly Opposed to 
that of the law-officers, yet ignorantly 
coincided in it. A majority of the 
Council appear to have rejected Sir C. 
Metcalfe’s proposal, and in the months 
of June, July, and August, a proposi- 
tion of Mr. Fendall, for the absolute 
purchase ou redemption of the peish- 
cusli or annual payment of seven lacs 
by the British Government to the Mi- 
nister of the Nizam, seemed to have 
occasioned some discussion, and to 
have been referred to the Advocate- 
Generah’ or his opinion. This propo- 
sition was likewise rejected, because it 
was judged to be of questionable le- 
gality with re'^pect to the appropriation 
clause of the 53d Geo. HI. The Mar- 
quis of Hastings and the law-officers 
thought that it would be contrary to 
the Act of Parliament. The law-offi- 
cers said, You cannot purchase this 
|>ei8hcush. Even when your Charter 
IS at an end, it ought to be in exist- 
ence. You have no right to put it up 
for sale. At the expiration of your 
Charter you may be called upon for 
this peisheush.” It was the anxious 
wish of the Marquis of Hastings to 
give the sought-for guarantee, if he 
could do so without infringing the Act 
of Parliament, or deviating from the 
line of policy he had marked out for 
himself, and which he had from the 
first pursued. 


wpea tnr Mr. 
^oeral’i td- 
J ^^etermined 
i be advanced 
<4»pri)prlatiou 
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Shortly dUci^ssjo^s had the impression they have made upon 

i»Len place, A despa^n wm^ recdved me, and the conclusion to which I 
fmin the Court of Direc^rs, stating have come with respect to them, I 
th^ regret that the n^pney had not should be a very coward. If I strain 
u-eu lent. The hfarqu.ts oi H^tings or misconstrue one point, or if I show 
theu wished to, mortgage the peisheush, that I am unable to establish an iu- 
aod thus, without contravening the controvertible reason for the cimuge in 
\v\ of rarliament, to raise the money. Sir Charles Metcalfe’s seutiineuts and 
i’liiil the arrival of this letter, it had opinions— if I do not do this— if I do 
l)oeu iupiuuatcd that the noble Mar- not assign a cause for the violence of 
(juis had atted with great pertinacity those passions which it was impossible 
ii) HithhoUiug hib consent to the pro- to deny he felt at the time he penned 
jH)*itiou for lending the moi\cy out of those letters— then will I be content to 
the treasury; aud bis enemies came to sufler the censure of being unable to 
the ungenerous conclusion that he pur- din liarge the duty I have undertaken, 
(.urtl that line of conduct merely to Unless I show a ground for this strange 
beiielit Messrs. Palmer and Co., on thange of opinion, I cannot longer 
the ground that the longer the money hold up my head in this Court. Kfy 
nMinnued in Uielr hands, the more conviction is, that passion lias dictated 
jtroht they would derive from it. Tlicy the misrepresentations of which Sir 
insinuated, that as the House were C. Mctiali'e has bc.ni guilty; and I 
making exorbitant profits by the loan, tliink, that before he binks into his 
the noble Marquis AVould not agree tr> grave, he will feel the most poignant 
aiUauce money to pay it oif. regret at ever having penned those 

II is curiou-> to observe bow certain letters. I give him tTcdit lor thosu 
pfsons changed thevr mind when they hunoiimble feelings, which, where his 
were intent in effecting any particular passions haie not tlie mastery of him, 
(il)juct, and especially when that object would induce him to take himself to 
IS the hunting down of a character, task, as I, under similar i irium^tanccs, 
'1 he nolile Marquis was charged with would do. I do not moan to say that 
( iitertauiiug the motive I have just his conduct was the ellVct of plan, but 
ineutumed in the year 1821; aud in J will say the consciiucnces of it to the 
1822, when the Minister applied for House of Palmer and Co. have been 
tin* adoption of a plan for the reduct'ou very fatal. He has plunged that House 
(if the debt, a reproach was raised that into headlong rum, itt defiance of the 
the House wanted it to he paid off. It written orders of his Covernment. He 
seems to me that Sir Charles Metcalfe discovered himself in a scrape, and 
'•(•t down his ideas just as they arose in perhaps, such is tlie force of passion, 
Ins mind ; und it may really and truly he might have believed he was advo- 
hc said, when he comes before this eating the cause of truth, when he was 
Court, that there is no man who ought iu fact stating fallacies. I am acting 
to feel so much ashamed of his Corre- under a very serious resfionsihility, and 
■'IHjiidcuce. 1 do not wish Sir Charles I will aver that 1 would hate myself — I 
Metcalfe any harm, but 1 will main- would cut oft* my hand — I would plunge 
tain that 1 never saw such trash — for a dagger into iny heart, rather than 
trash 1 must call it — as what has been cause jiain iu the breast of another, un- 
put forth by that Geutlemaii. It is less it Ire in the execution of a straight- 
withont question the greatest trash forward public duty. {Hear.) 
that was ever written by any man who Mr. Kiunv. — I rise to order. The 
liad arrived at the years of discretion, hoiu Proprietor is going to make an- 
VNheu Sir Charles Metcalfe was ap- other charge against Sir C. Metcalfe, 
|H)inted to the Residency at Hyderabad, and I therefore contend he is clearly 
he employed himself for some monlhsiii out of order. Can niiythingliecon- 
travelUngupanddowntbe country. Aud ceived more unfair than what the hon. 
here 1 must urgje a very serious charge Proprietor is about to do — to make a 
against him. I confes.s I feel the deep fresli charge at the conclusion of the 
respousibiUty 1 incur when 1 presume debate, when the privilege of reply is 
to ooiumeulonthc public acts of public denied. a 

men. Indeed, 1 should regret in the Mr. Kinnaird. — I do not want to 
severest manner, if I were to put an conclude the debate. 1 waive that 
unfair, far-fetched, or ungenerous con- privilege. I am at present aiiout 
struciion on any circumstance I may to explain the reasons which caused 
allude to. But Sir C. Metcalfe’s letters Sir C. Metcalfe to change his sen- 
'^pcak so plainly, to my mind, that timcnls in the way he had done. I 
"ere I not l>oldiy ftnd openly to state wish to show why that Gcntiemaii hail 
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latterly viewed, with a jaundiced eye, 
those transactions which formerly he 
had looked upon differently. In the 
first place, 1 will beg the attention of 
the Court to that early letter of 'Sir C. 
Metcalfe’s, written at the time when 
he had performed the disagreeable task 
of conimunicati.ng to the Houce of 
Palmer and Co. the order of the Court 
of Directors for putting an end to the 
Auruiigabad transaction. It was on 
the 5th of July that Sir Charles re* 
ported to Goverriuicnt the execution of 
ihe orders he had received ; and he 
seemed to have obeyed them by com- 
inunicatitig to the firm an extract from 
the despatch. At this period a remark- 
able change in the sentiments of Sir 
C. Metcalfe respecting this affair might 
be observed. Then he viewed with 
different eyes every thing connected 
wiih the House of Palmer and Co., 
and a strange contrast might be seen 
between the opinions he adopted at 
that time, and those on the same iden- 
tical subjects contained in his de- 
spatches of March and April, 1821, 
written before he began his expedition 
through the territories of the Nizam. 
He did not show any hesitation, on re- 
ceiving the orders of the Court of Di- 
rectors in March, 1821, for the recal 
of the license; he did not then hesi- 
tate to trausmit to Government a long 
series of comments to show how unfit 
those commands were. He was not 
at that time slow in pointing out the 
impossibility of the hou. Court’s having 
intended tneui to he executed accord- 
ing to the letter, when they knew that 
the Supreme Government h’ld given 
its sanction to the transactions of the 
House. He felt so strongly, and de- 
monstrated so clearly, the monstrous 
injustice of the proceedings (‘iijoined in 
that memorable mandate, that he con- 
'-idercil it necessary to conclude his 
despatch on the subject with the fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

‘ 111 these crude remarks hciein sub- 
mitted, I offer the re, suit of lU) local 
observation; without, ofeoiirse, mean- 
ing to di.seuss the propiiety of the re- 
strictive orders issued by the hou. Comt 
of Directors.’ 

Mr. Adam and Mr. .Stuart Imth con- 
curred in tlie justneo»s of the views 
taken by Sir C. Metcalfe, lloth these 
(Jentlcinen distinctly recorded their own 
opinion, that it could not be the mean- 
ing of the Court of Directors to inter- 
fere with nroceedings which had been 
transacted under the sanction of Go- 
vernment. Mr. John Palmer, in con- 
sequence of the very nhmj't nuianer in 


wbicb Sir Charles Malealfebadthourbt 

pro^ to discharge bit official duS 
addrested a letter to the Council at 
Calcutta, in Which he detailed the 
ruinous consequences that must befal 
the House of Palmer and Co., if their 
arrangements with the Nizam’s Mi. 
nister were immediately terminated. 
Mr. J. Palmer observed,-— 


‘ Messrs. William Palradr and Co. feci 
the singular severity of not only liavimr 
their eugageinent.s suddenly cancelled^ 
under denounced penalties, to such 
amongst them as are obnoxious to tl^ 
statute, blit the guarantees on which they 
rested for security in their dealiugs with 
the Nizam’s Government gre wresled 
fioin them, and they are left to real'ue 
or recover their advances to, his High- 
ncs.-^’s troops.’ 


Now nearly a million of money, the 
property of different constituents of the 
House, was at that period placed in 
the haiub of the Nizam’s Government. 
For the reimbursement of this sum 
they had uo longer any guarantee, but 
de{ieiidcd entirely on the good faith of 
Chundou Loll. On the 17tb of July, 
the Council, in consequence of the 
receipt of Mr. John Palmer's letter, 
transmitted some directions to the Re- 
sident at Hyderabad. They stated that 

* 'I’he Court of Directors distinctly cx- 
prc.'i.Hcd a desire, that the (*xenition of 
the measure wliich they have felt it their 
duty to prevent, with relation to the 
Finn of Palmer and Co,, shall be so 
regulated as not to injure the ci edit of 
the Hoii.se. The Goveriior-GeutTal like- 
wise directed, “ that Sir. C. Metcalfe 
shall toimally ap|)ri.sc Uujah Cliiimloo 
Loll, that the tenour of the Courl’.s 
ordcr.s icl’cried oiilj to pecuniary trans- 
actions between the Homie and the Ni- 
zam and he added, “ the Governor- 
General in Council thinks it prohahlc 
that you have rcprc.scnted to the Mini.ster 
the obligation on hi.s honou^ and good 
faith to make a.s early payment of the 
halanci' due on the unadjusted acts of 
the House, which have been ordered to 
be brought to ariose a.s soon as the para- 
mount exigencies of the state will admit : 
for the hou. Court has expressly deferred 
its notion of a close to the arrangeiiieiit, 
to consist in the rcstoiatioii of thetnnk- 
ha.s by the House of \V. Palmer and 
Co., as soon as the advance made by 
that Firm on the Aurungabad arcoiint 
shall have been repaid, liiat degree of 
intcrpo.sition, as referring to arrange- 
ineiits made before the receipt of the 
positive inhibition from home, will be 
equally consonant to the pleasui*e of the 
hou. Com t, and the dhspositioti of the 
Goveruor-General in Council.’ 

, It would seem, from the reply made 
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hv the to reprtwf. that 

sir c. Metcalfe was unable any lou^r 
: boui d in his bosom the hostile 

fcclinjs he entertained towards the 
Honi^e of Palmer and Co. 

He was sery ready, m a tone of 
fl.pnant disrespect towards the Conn- 
<,!, and of' rancoroua atod malicious 
niJmuation towards Messrs. Palniei^ 
and Co , to gi>o the the Ciovernmeiit 
e,ery assurance that no apprehension 
need be entertained of the Minister 
Itot heijiff able to fulfil his engage- 
ment with the House. Indeed, he 
slated that every pressing demand was 
si't aside with a view to their interest, 

and remarked,— 

‘ 'Pliat he has observed, ever since he 
raine to Hvdeiahad, a porsnasioii of their 
}K)Wcr and iutlucnce, which wiil coii- 
tiiiue U) ensure tiiera every possible ad- 

intake.’ 

Here was the first insinuation against 
the House of Palmer and Co., and 
now it nmy not be out of place to ck- 
jdaiu what were the causes of this new 
hostility on the part of Sir Charles, 
and to expose the intrigue, in the de- 
fe.it of which his rancour originated. 
On Sir C. Metcalfe’s return at the 
end of May from bis second tour, the 
Assistant Kesident (Lieutenant Bar- 
nett,) he states, met him at one or two 
marches from Hyderabad, and in- 
formed him that he (L. B.) had, a few 
days before, received a note from 
Clnindoo Loll, the contents of which 
Ik* descriiied to him. This note, (to 
Ik* found at page 174 of the Hyd, Pap.) 
>.nhmits a proposal to borrow tbirty- 
fi\e lacs of rupees from the British 
(.overmnent, at a low rate of interest, 
in order to pay off a part of the Minis- 
ter’s debt to Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co. ; and contains an able and 
poaerfnl remonstrance or appeal 
against .SirC. Metcalfe’s whole course 
of o|)eu and direct interfercuce in the 
internal gtovernment of the country, 
winch the Minister therein expressly 
stales to have been written for the iii- 
hinnatioii of, and for the purpose of 
being forwarded to, the Supreme <io- 
'erninent at Calcutia. Lieut., Barnett 
was desired by Sir Charles to furnish 
iiim with a report on the subject. And 
what was the only passage which was 
omitted in it? Why, the one which 
was the most material. The concluding 
passage, in which was expressed a 
desire of Chuuduo Loll to have his 
representation transmitted to the Go- 
vernor-General. 

A copy of this note the Minister 
(having in vain waited two months fur 


a compliance with hH feq'uest) for-' 
warded, through Mr. William Palmer, 
in a letter addressed by himself to 
Governor-General in Council. Sir C. 
Metcalfe learnt, from Lieut. Barnett, 
that the note had been delivered to him 
shortly after an interview between the 
Minister and Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co . ; and Air. (1. Metcaife'M sus~ 
ptnons were immediately earned to- 
wards those yentlemen as the instigators 
of the proceeding. Lieut. Barnett could 
not have failed, at the same time, to 
point out to Sir C. Metcalfe some of 
the immediate effects of his arbitrary 
interference in the settlement of the 
country on the credit and station of 
the Minister. 

He could not have failed to inform 
the Resident, what indeed was well 
known throughout the country, that 
the Minister was distracted, fhat Sir 
C. Metcalfe had thwarted all his ar- 
rangements, and that he was in a 
state of despair. Such an event as a 
native Minister daring to appeal to the 
(iovernor-Gencral in Council against 
an agent of the British Government, 
Sir C. Metcalfe was far from expect- 
ing. The Minister was now reduced 
to a cypher in the gyes of his country- 
men ; and his downfall was now con- 
fidently anticipated by all the open 
and secret cnemii?^ of that influence 
which had alone raised him to his 
office. The very pedestal of his eleva- 
tion hud been removed from under 
him. He no longer was treated by 
the British Resident as the Minister of 
an independent ally, but was made 
to staml forth the degraded instru- 
ment of the subjugation and submis- 
sion of his country to the imperious 
delegate of a foreign power. It is Only 
necessary to read .Sir C. Metcalfe’s 
despatches, to jierceive that he bad 
considered himself invested with a full 
right and power to exercise a para- 
mount and despotic authority in the 
Nizam’s country. In utter contempt 
of the instructions to Mr. Russell, his 
predecessor, (transmitted, too, by him- 
self, whilst secretary to the (Govern- 
ment,) that the Resident’s inteiference 
bhoiihl be confined solely to advice 
and influence with the MiiM.,lep, he 
had proceeded at once to the direct 
exercise of sovereign power, by making 
new asscssmenis all over the country, 
and by appointing and permitting his 
young officers to break through the 
assessments recently made iiy himself. 

In the whole of hrs despatches to the 
Governor-general, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
repeatedly declares that he had the 
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san^iott of Cbuhdoo Loll for all hit 
proecedingi. Thus he lulled the Go- 
vernment into an acquiescence in the 
propriety of various acts which, under 
other circumstance*, they would never 
have allowed. What a position had he 
placed himself in ? What does he say 
in his defence? He had gone on too 
far to recede, and he saicC that on 
bein^ made acquainted with the con- 
tents of the note, he thought it was 
right to determine what course he 
should pursue.” What ! could any Re- 
sident oe in doubt a* to the course he 
should pursue ? iMd he not possess the 
instructions of the service of which he 
was a member, and did not these in- 
structions enjoin him to transmit to the 
seat ufGoveruinent the complaint which 
had been made against him, as well as 
his own commentary in justification of 
bis conduct? Now, I will venture to 
say, that the Minister’s representation 
was in direct contradiction of the justi- 
fication of Sir C. Metcalfe, and it is 
plain that was the reason why he was 
in doubt as to what course he should 
pursue. He appears to have detcr- 
initieili therefore, for the present at 
least, to conceal from his employers 
both the remonstrance df the Minister, 
and the effects of his own infraction of 
the GoVeruor-Gcnerars recorded in- 
structions for ills guidance. He ap- 
pears, however, to have taken some 
time to choose his course ; for not till 
the 20th Juno does he think fit to an 
nuuncelo the Supreme Government his 
return to Hydeitibad. This letter af- 
fords the strongest evidence of tlie In- 
trigue ill i^hlch he had resolved to en- 
gage, or, Us he phrases it, o/?Ac rourse 
he meant to pursue. He does not m this 
letter mention any part of the note from 
Chtindoo Loll which relates to the ap- 
peal. He, however, incidentally notices 
the proposition for borrowing thirty- 
five lacs of rupees. He could not at 
this time but fed that the members of 
the House of Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co., the only Europeans in the Ni- 
zam’s country who were not dependent 
on his smiles or Ms frowns, were \ery 
inconvenient witnesses of any proceed- 
ings which he might wish to conceal 
from, or to discolour to, the eye of the 
Government at C’nlcnttn. He could not 
but know that their intelligence must 
have perceived the striking difference 
in his conduct from that of his pre- 
decesaor. He could not fail to be con- 
vinced, from the intimate intercourse 
he had with the Minister, that they 
must be acquainted with the effects 
which had been prOiluced oji Chundvo 


Loll by bis assvmiptbn of povr«r. Tka 
permanent intinfi^ion of tho Raiik 
into a blind submission wag, u3lee 
such circumstances, not to be hoped ' 
but his re moral might be eflfected* 
And i believe 1 can bring, conclunve 
evidence to prove that ths dismissal of 
Chuiidoo Loll was contemplated, and 
that it was intended to supply his place 
by Mooneer ool Moolk. The probable 
removal of Chunduo Loll was naturally 
viewed with great alarm by Messrs. 
Palmer anti Co. It- was very important 
to state that be should remain iu onTice, 
for they were well aware that his sue’ 
cessor would not keep such good faith 
with them as lie had done. 

The metiil>ers of the Firm of Palmer 
and Co. were the ouly Europeans at 
the Residency whose bituatiou iu life 
did not depend on the pleasure of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe ; and us he feared 
they would be able to give dei'isivc evi- 
tleiicc respecting his proceedings, he 
endeavoured to nnderiniac their credit, 
and to destroy any eventual testimony 
they might give lu favour of any state- 
ment which might not tally with liis 
views, lu Older to effect this object, it 
was necessary to niako some attack on 
them ; and what did lie begin with ? 
lie charged them with endeavouring to 
do — what ? To remove bun from bis 
post. His remarkahle letter of the 20th 
June. ll$22, is drawn up with such views 
for the purpose of exciting prejudice 
against the House of Palmer and Co. 
lu that letter he repeats and exagge- 
rates his thiice-told tale of the abuses 
to be witiiehsed iu the internal adminis- 
tration of the districts of the Nizam’s 
country ; aud , as if he had bceu Uie first 
to make the disclosure of Uie disease, he 
seems to think he has only to out 
and apply the remedy. This subject had 
been ireiiuciitly noticed iiiMr. Russell’i 
statesmaiilikc and valuable conimuui-* 
cations. Had Sir Charles Metcalfe ex- 
amined these, he would have found that 
the Government had been made fully 
acquainted with the state of the coun- 
try, and that the ultimate c/msumina* 
tion of the evil had been foreseen and 
foretold. He would have learned that 
that consumniation, cuine when it 
might, It had been determined, should 
not Ims hastened by any direct British 
interference in the administration of 
the countr}', and that the Resident’s 
ctTorta should be confined (as they had 
been by Mr. Russell) to the exercise of 
his advice and influence, through the 
Minister, as long as the tranquillity of 
the country could in any manner lie 
prolonged. He, iu ibis letter, for the 
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Art! iosiiiufttes, nrther than ven- 
directly to state, that he has met 
with lome want of co-operation from 
thuudoo Loll. But he Insists strongly 
on the absolute necessity of the coutl- 
uuaure of that intervention of advice 
gnd influence which his Excellency 
the Governor-General had authorised 
for the welfare of the country, and then 
boasts of the beneficial effects of his own 
measures, as if his interference had 
Ix eii limitetl by, or were in conformity 
Hitii, these iustructious. 

In his 17th nara^raph, he informs 
the Government, in the injenhmsly fa- 
miliar and gossippinpr style which is 
oliservable in his letters whenever he 
wishes to divert attention from his de- 
that it is reported that the Nizam 
is (lispisted with his Afnister Chvndoo 
}MI. He was well aware that the Ni- 
7.011 never liked him — that, iu fact, he 
was Minister in spite of the Nieam. To 
e\ljtl him from his place, therefore, 
w as one of the objects next his heart. 
Ill the next paragraph he, in a manner 
c([nally dncalled for, fortes the nominal 
Minister (the rival of Chuiidoo Loll), 
Mooneer-oo! Moolk,upon the Governor- 
General's attention in a false and fa- 
smirahle point of view ; following up 
this paticgyric n ith an attack in con- 
trast upon Chundoo Loll, Tliis brings 
linn to the Minister's alleged extiava- 
Raiice, and then incidentally (and as it 
were by-tlie-hye), he contrives to men- 
tion one of the subjects of the Minister's 
c vlehrated note, namely, the proposal 
to borrow thirty-five lacs. He care- 
fully, however, conceals the latter (by 
far the most important) part of the 
note, the direct remonstrance of the 
Minister to the Govcrnor-CJcnerai in 
(nnincil against the conduct of the 
Resident in assuming undue power. 
Was this the way to perform his duty 
to his employers ? Thus did he prac- 
tise disingenuously ufwn the tmvernor- 
t'Cneral, at the very moment he was 
I'lotting the ruin of those whom he was 
hound, by every tie of honour and of 
duty, to protect from misrepresentation 
and misfortune. To this letter of the 
20th of June the Supreme Government 
replies on the 19th July, and in it arc 
to be found the following paragraphs : 

‘ I'he Govenior-General in Council 
observe.s, that the points submitted in 
>our despatch are too numerous and im- 
jwrtaiu to admit of immediate decision, 
hot will be taken into deliberate consi- 
deration hereafter. Tlie only point to 
which his Lordship in Counal deems it 
necessary to advert on the present occa- 
*‘101), Is that stated iu the 22 d para^’ 


graph of your despateh, vii., the Mini- 
ster’s professed anxiety to pay off the, 
loan, and the mode he proposed of ac- 
coinnUshing it. HlS Lordship in Council 
coudiides, that in an affair of such mo- 
ment, the Minister will have submitted 
his propo'»ition to you in wrltina ; and 
in such case Ids Lordship in Council 
will be glad to receive a copy of the pa- 
per in whicli It Was conveyed.' 

As he hail concealed the note of the 
Minister which contained the proposal 
for the loan and the remonstrance, he 
was obliged to elude a compliance 
with these orders. And iu this deter- 
mination, he did not, ip any of his sub- 
sequent despatches of the l^t, 9th, and 
31st of August, allude to iu the 
slightest decree, much less act in obe- 
dience, to the directions of the Gover- 
nor-General, It was not onl5' till after 
the last despatch had been written 
that he learned that tbe note had, 
through Mr. Palmer, reached the 
hands of the (lyvevuor (General in 
Couiicd. Accordingly, on the 8th of 
September, he has no longer any motive 
for silence, and he, with apparent care- 
lessness, states, in reply to the letter of 
19ih July, to which he then foe thejirst 
time replies^ that the proposition for 
the loan had been included in a note 
addi essed to one of his Assist mts, Which 
note he lielieves to be In the Govern- 
ment’s hand, among the papers clan- 
dc'.tiuely transmitteif by Nlessrs, Pal- 
mer and Co. This position, was, un- 
doubtedly, a desperate one, when the 
murder came out on the .list of Au- 
gust. He had now no ahernative but 
to persuade the Government that 
Chundoo Loll and Messrs. VV, Palmer 
ami Co. were in league to counteract, 
to disorder, and finally to displace him- 
self. He saw, on the 3 1st of August, 
that he was discovered, — that his in- 
trigue, in withholding the, note, had 
become known, ami he therefore forroeii 
the detenuinatiou of removing Chuu- 
doo Loll, ami of anuihilatiugthe House 
of Palmer and Co. 

It is at once amusing and disgusting 
to watch, iu his despatches from the 
20iU of June to the 31st of August, 
the great contrast tliat occurs. There 
is not OTIC of them hut turns with slan- 
derous insinuations against the Mi- 
nister and the House of Palmer and 
Co. ^ \ 

I will now read .Sir C. Metcalfe’s de- 
spatch of the 9th of August, 1822, and 
if it docs not indicate at once his settled 
and fixer! design to remove Chundoo 
Lull from his post,! never was so much 
mistaken in the whole course of my 
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life. This is the letter which renders 
the intrigue so glaring : — 

* To G. SwiNToN, Esq., Secretary to 

Government, Fort William. 

’ Sir ; — Some day-^ ago, the noniiiial 
Prime Minister of the Nizam's Couit, 
Nawaiih Moonccr-ool Moolk, sent me a 
message, saying that he Imd been diieeied 
by his Highness to wait on me, and add- 
ing a coinpliinentary intimation of the 
gratification which he derUed trom that 
order. 1 returned the reply usual on 
.'«uch occasions, expressive of the happi- 
ness which 1 should have in seeing him, 
and he came tlie next day. 

* A visit of this kind irom tlic Dowan 
was so unusual, if not unprecedented, 
.'<ince the'nornination of the present Mi- 
nisters, that it naturally attracted iiiucli 
attention. Rajah (’hiiiidoo l^oll consi- 
dered thatat was nieaiit as an attack on 
his power, and was much alaiiued. He 
gave me notice of it previously to 
Mooncer-ool Moolk’s message, but added 
a different account of the cau.se, for 
he informed me that the Nawauh had 
)ei suaded the Nizam that he had been 
rivited by me. 

‘ WheiiMooneer-ool Moolk came, after 
some common coniplimentary convcisa- 
tion, he apprized me tliat he had been 
sent by the Nizam tfi iiujuire how inat- 
teiTj stood, with regard to the interchange 
of tenitory between his Highness and 
the Britislg Government, especially as to 
whether or not furtheroessions would l)e 
required from his Highiie.vs.> 1 replied, 
that there was a balance against bis 
Highuesa, arising out of the exce.ss of 
reAcyue which he had recei\ed compuied 
with what he had ceded, and that 1 hoped 
the matter would soim be adjusted to lii.s 
1 Ilghness' satisfaction. 

‘ This being the whole <>fthc commis- 
sion with which Mooneer-ool Moolk 
profe.s.scd to be charged, he went on to 
talk of other matters on his own part. 
He spoke of our measures for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the Nizam’s 
suhjecte, and praised highly what li.ul 
been done. He dc.scribed ;dso the Ni- 
zam’s feelings on my comluet generally 
in such flattering terms, that it 1 could 
belieu* what he .said, I should be .sati.stied 
that my endeavours tocju'iy into etlect 
the benevolent inteutioii.s of the Govei- 
iior-Gcneral in Council bad not been 
exerted in vain. Rut I need not point 
out bow impossible it is to be .“lire that 
a Native of India is speaking truth, when 
he has any obiect to effect. 

‘ Hen.scd different terms,. as was to lie 
expected, with regard to Rajah Chundoo 
Loll, and dwelt particularly on the wjLste 
i*t the public resources in bribery, for 
the siipjiort of his power. 

* He (Mooneer-ool Moolk} .said, that 
tlM» whole of the Nizam’s family was 
bribed; ami of his own, lie dcclmnl 


not only that eveit servant ihat he liad 

was Id Chundoo LoH’s pay, bat thatevea 
his own motfaer-iu-law sent that MhiL 
steradaily account of the occurrenceiof 
the inmost recesses of his (Mooncer-ool 
Moolk’s) house, (yt laugh.) Of the 
geuei-al tnith of what he said on this 
.subject I have no doubt, having alwaw 
received similar information from v’an- 
ous quartei s During his discouo<c on 
the state of the country, I availed myself 
of the oppoi tunity to endeavour to im- 
pre.ss on his mind, with a view also to 
it.s ptissiblc coniinunica*ion to the 
Nizam, a correct notionof the real na- 
tine, object, and extent of our inter- 
ference in the affair. s of his Govenimeut. 

I knew that reports, exactly such ai 
under .Mich circumstances might lie e.\- 
pected, had j^oiie abroad, of our present 
measures beiii^ only a prelude to taking 
entire posses.sum of tlie country as a 
Biiti.sh |)os«ession. 

‘ I therefore explained to him that our 
actual interposition wa.s precisely with 
an opposite view, and in order to gaie 
tilt Ni/am from such a re.sult, which, in 
the way in which ruin was proceeding, 
would have been inevitable. I further 
explained, that as soon as any assurance 
could be obtained that oppre.ssion vvould 
lea.'-c, onr interference would l>o imme- 
diately leliiiquishcd as unnecessaiy and 
iiMdcs.^. I haic leiHMtedly held out the 
same iiledge to llajah Chundoo Loll, 
when lie has offered temporary op|)osi- 
tion to measures which i hau* recom- 
mended as essential ; and I hope to see 
the day when this pledge may he safely 
redeemed. I hold the .same language to 
all {lersoiis who communicate with me 
on the subject, in anticipation of the 
suspicions which, with oi vvithout intcr- 
feience, the Natives of India are uiiivcr- 
.sally iucliiied to entertain, judging fiom 
the events of our liistory, without being 
able to di.sceni theii cau.scs. This visit 
from Mooncci-ool Moolk jias doubtless 
been con.sidered as the coniineiiccincnt 
of an intrigue against Cliiindoo Loll. 
From the alaini which it produced in 
the mind of the latter, he must have en 
tertained a similar apprehension. I have 
eiideavouied to persuade him, that he 
lias no reason to doubt any serioii.s con- 
sequences. One of bis obseri atiotis was 
remarkable: “ What ran ftlr. Metcalfe 
do, however much inclined to suppoit 
me, if the Ni/am liimself proposes my 
dismissal?” This vva.- before Moonecr- 
ool Moolk’.s visit, and it .seems that 
Chundoo Ixill must liave apprehended 
that .such a commiiuicatioii from the 
Ni/am w;is in contemplation. My own 
InTief is, that this fear i.s without 
ground; and I am happy to .say that 
Mooncer-ool Moolk did not hint, in the 
most distant manner, at the probabifity 
of the Nizam’s eutertaining aiich an 
intriRion, Mooiieer-ool Moolk has since 
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. /xrtiiM me by mesKage, that the Nizam 
Dleased v^h the assuraimea 
our ^nn«rsation had enabled 

Tn o ca'ry to his Highness of my 
‘ t chnicnt to his Highness'^ interests, 
S of the frieiully of the 

ft.^h (;o^ermnent j and that the Nizam 
.viressed iimch pratihcation at thi' result 
f his i hear also trohi other 

nil tors • but whv he should particularly 
h ‘ .0 I kiiow not,' for there was nothing 
,, Hiv communication to Mooneer ool 
M,k)11v which his Highness might not 
iiave heard, long ago, through Chundoo 
1 oil I am uncertain, tliei^efore, as to 
uhat I may inter from this uihu inatioii ; 
rand then comes] ‘ 1 have the honour,’ 
kc.ite. {Ufigliter.) 

For what purpose, I ask, was this 
letter written ? Was it not to jirepare 
the (iovernment for the contemplated 
vuh'ititutionof Mooneer*ool Moolk,\vho 
was to he Sir C. Metcalfe’s < reature, 
for Chiiniloo Loll, w ho acknowledged 
iealh only to tlie Hritish power, but 
not to its eajuiciotis ahiise in the 
liands of an irresjiousihle representa- 
tive ? The cttect of this visit at Hyde- 
rabad may be easily conceived. Tliat 
it nas achieved liy Sir (!. Metcalfe, no 
rational person can douiit. So eon- 
s( K.us is lie of this necessary conclu- 
Mon, th.it he himself stales, “ that the 
\Mt has, doubtless, been considered 
as tlie comiiienecinent of an intrigue 
against C’hundoo Loll." At length, on 
the !Hst August, in the57lU paragraph 
ol that apparently rambling hut de- 
signing dei»p.itch, he proves Ins eager 
antuipation of the dismissal of ('hun- 
il(K) Lidl, by asking the GovernnKiit 
whether, in the event of the Ni/ain 
jtrojMismg such a measure to liim, he 
is to reeene the intimation favourably 
or otherwise ? This denoted a foregone 
<oiiclusj«)u Ml Sir C. Metcalfe’s mind. 
He had, in the .51tli jiaragraph of the 
same despaUh, gi\eu it as his opinion, 
‘ that thi> coiuhiet best suited to the 


1 ircnnistunces, would he to comttlie 
good-will of the Nizam himself, in 
preferenee to any ot his servants.” 
That Sir C. Metcalle should base 
hazarded the expression of such an 
opiiuoii, after the character which had 
been given of that strange personage 
h.' luiiibelf, as well as by all his prede- 
cessors, accredited to that C'ourt, can 
only be accounted for in connexion 
With his ulterior abject. He otfers no 
explanation whatever of this new point 
of view in which he would exhibit the 
Nizam. It is impossible to doubt, 
that he already held the Minister's 
dismissal to l>e certain, conscious as 
he was, that it only required a hint be- 


ing conveyed to the Nizam to ensure 
the proposition being made. In th^ 
33d to the 36th paragraph of the same 
despatch, he rings the changes at the 
supposed removal of Chuudoo Loll, 
and entertains the Government with 
sundry speculaiious on the result of 
that event. Hut the concluding para- 
graph is not the least deserving of no- 
tice. It runs thus: — 

‘ I have this day received intelligence 
of a very extiaoidinaiy nature, which 
induces me to transpiit it (this despatch) 
without connexion and w'itliout delay, 
lest the additions and alterations I might 
make to it, sho ild receive a bias from 
that hitelligence.' ( Cnt‘S of hear,) 

Now, what was the news which 
could induce the Resident to transmit 
IFu despatch in so great a hurry, 
from the apprehension that his mind 
might receive a bias, so as to make 
liim distort and falsify tlie letter he 
hail just written ? 'rhat intelligence 
then was, that the note of the Minister 
— tiic note whicli he had so improperly 
kept hack from tlie Governor-General, 
contrary to his duty, and iu defiance of 
the instructions — tliat that note had 
found Its way to the hands of the Go- 
vernment. I'liis important informa- 
tiou was, that the Minister had judgetl 
It expedient to apply from th^* Resident 
tothe judgment ot his masters. [Henr,) 
Now, I ask, when these proceedings 
are taken into consideration, can Sir 
(]. Metcalfe lie coiibiderc-d a candid 
ami unbiassed historian ? {Hear.) Can 
lie be judged on imidirtial evidence ? 
q'he Court will scaiccly believe it, but 
such was the state of mind in wl^ich 
Sir C, Metcalfe penned his reports of 
the 3 1st August and the 3d September ; 
so passionately ami violently did he 
write them, that he considered it ne- 
cessary, on the Oih September, to cor- 
rect a mistake into which ho had 
fallen in his despatch of the 31 bt of 
August, on the subject of the rides 
laid down for the regulation of the 
Re>,ident’s performance of bis duties. 
The following is the letter of the .'id of 
Septeinher : 

< To G. Swim ON. Sccretaiy to (ioyerii- 
mciit, tort William. 

<SiR:— I hasten to correct a mistake 
into which I h.ne fallen in my report of 
the 31ht ultimo. I ob-ened therein, 
that I had not discovered any exjilicit 
instructions on my records for ihc Hesl- 
dcnt’.H giving his support to the Minister 
Chuudoo iadl. (//ear.) 1 have this in- 
stant met with a despatch , under my own 
signature, conveying very explicit in- 
structions on that point, and I wotider 
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liow it before escaped iny notice and re- 
collection. (Hear.) 1 hope that the Oo- 
▼wnor- General in Council will excu.^e 
this Inadvertency.* (Hear.) 

Sir Charles Metcalfe had, at that 
time, been the representative of the 
British Government at the Ni/am’s 
Court, for nearly two years. During 
that period he had taken upon himself 
a most active and offensive direct in- 
terference in the internal povernment 
of the country ; — a conduct not utdy 
directly opposed to that of his prede- 
cessor, but to the express orders of the 
Suprente Government, penned and 
Communicated hy himself. And at 
the end of this period, he confesses to 
have never given liimself the trouble 
to ascertain the first and most import- 
ant duty of his office, the very foun- 
dation on which th*e tone, demeanour, 
and conduct he was to observe towanis 
the Nizam’s Minister, were to he con- 
structed. That Minister, he had olji- 
served, was confessedly the most capa- 
ble man in the kingdom, the firm and 
attached adherent to British interests, 
the openly avowed creature of British 
power, and the designated instrument 
tlirotigli whom be had been tidd to 
work out the objects for which l^e was 
himself sent to Hyderabad. Instead, 
however, of following his instructions, 
he endeavoured to oust the Minister 
from his situation. [ITearyhfar.) When 
he had spent three days in reflecting 
ou the news of tlie Minister’s note 
ha^ing rcachotl the Government, Sir 
Charles resumes liis pen. Jn liis letter 
of the 3d SepttMnbcr, he sa)s : 

‘ That he hhs Icyig been aware of a plot 
hostile to him and to his piococdings; 
one part of widch has been to persuade 
the Miiiwter that he (Sir Charles Met- 
calfe) was inimical to hint, and that he 
must look elsewhere lor .support.’ 

He then gives alongrigm.inde story 
of his having called on the Minister to 
account for his conduct j and, by his 
own account, he appears to have so 
frighicued the poor infui,that he stales 
him to have put up his hands in a 
beseeching attitude, and to have prayed 
to the great man to forgive him. {Hear 
and laughter.) He iuduced the Mi- 
nister to say a great many things, 
which he, with much adroitness, dtf- 
clarcdto he true or false, us best suited 
his views. He put into his mouth in- 
sinuations to the discredit of the honour 
of Palmer and Co. ; and compelled him 
to assert them to be the real authors 
of the note, and the instruments of ita 
transmittal to Government. He states, 
that he conversed for four hours with 
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the frightened Minister, thon^ then 
was more goo'l humour on hii 
part titan was expected by the Minister 
He says he told the Minister, in j 
jocular way, that he never could 
forgive the trick he had played him : 
and that tlie matter went off with « 
laugh on both sides.” The fuilowinr 
omiitous and half-threatening para, 
graph concludes the letter : — 

* Much more' conveWatloii passed be- 
tween iH, than I am able at present to 
If late or recollect. ' 1 may heneafter have 
many observations to make on the sub- 
ject of this letter; but I await your inti- 
mation of the coninnuids of his Excel- 
lency the Governor-Gcnoral in Council, 
regarding the conuuunicatioiis of R^jah 
Cliuudou Loll, through Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. Tljc nmde in wliicL 
they have been received, will either ren- 
der necessary a very dUagteeable detail, 
oi will relieve me from that iiecessltv. 
It will also decide, to Chundoo LollN 
conviction, what hl.s conduct shows rolic 
at present doubtful in his mind; i.e. 
whether the Resident, Oi' the Finn of 
William Palmer and Co., be the real re- 
presentative of the British Governmeol 
at this Court.’ 

The Resident now found that he 
had got into a stfait, and he resolved 
to get Out of it as rjuiekly as he could, 
in some way or other. He began, then, 
to attack, with groat vigour, both tlu* 
Houve and the Minister. Now, 1 rc- 
tjiicst the Court to nay particular atten- 
tion to the desjiatcnes, from this day 
forward; and it you find in them one 
single dispassionate statement respect- 
ing the character of the Minister, 
( hunduo Loll, or with rCgard to the 
views of the House of Palmer and Co., 
I am ready to allow myself to he set 
down as one who has employed him- 
self in inventing a tissue of falsehoods. 
I think the Court may now very well 
account for the change which took 
place in the statements of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. You will be able to discern 
the causes of the difference between 
his opinions before and after he made 
his journey up the country. He had 
been arbitraiily interfering with the 
Minister’s arrangements. The Minister 
had, in consequence of his proceedings, 
appealed for redress to the Govern - 
iiient. When this lirciunstance came 
to the ftars of Sir Charles Metcalfe, as 
he knew thut the Minister could bring 
too many and too respectable witnesses 
to give evidence as to his proceedings, 
he formed the detennination of ruin- 
ing the House of Palmer and Co., and 
of driving Chundoo Loll from his situa- 
tion. I am thoroughly convinced of 
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tb« oorwctoMi of tbi» retfoninf , And 
] im ready to let it rest in the judg* 
meot of my country. My opinions are 
placed oil record ‘—they are in print 
befow the public — and any one who 
read^i them can Judge for himself 
whether I have advanced slanders or 
slated truths alone, and draw incon> 
trovertihle deductions from them. For 
my own part, 1 conceive 1 have clearly 
deinonstraled the causes which gave 
rUe to the hostility the Resident had 
displayed towards Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. Conscious of the purity of mv 
motives, I am willing to stand or fall, 
w the judgment of my country may 
approve or disapprove of the decision 
to which I have been impelled. It is 
oot my wish to press more severely 
than 18 requi>>ite on the individual 
whose conduct 1 have arraigned. When 
men are placed in a critical situation, 
they often do what, originally, they 
had not even thought of. This fre- 
quently happens with those who are 
raised to a high station, and who have 
not n friend about them to encourage 
them when they act rightly, and to 
point out to them the mischievous con- 
sequences of their conduct when they 
arc proceeding in a wrong career. 

'I’ne Governor-General in Council 
urote a very paternal reproof' to the 
letters I have just referred to. The 
despatch of the 2.')th October 1822, 
contains this reproof. The noble Mar- 
quis, in that despatch, clearly displays 
the wrong part of the Resident’s pi o- 
(tcdings. He shows the policy which 
should have been observed, under ex- 
isting promises and treaties, towards 
the Nizam ; but declares that, judging 
from the Resident's former conduct, 
he still retained his fullest confidence. 
The Governor -General adopted the 
maxim, “ To do a great right, do a 
little wrong,” in speaking of the tran- 
sactions between the British (iovern- 
meniandtlie Nizam. Indeed, through- 
out the whole of the despatch, the 
Governor - General takes a masterly 
'iew of the subjects on which the pre- 
'lousleitersofSirC. Metcalfeturn. He 
Sfioke, with some degree of censure, of 
the conduct of Mr. Wm. Palmer, in 
having, situated as he was, transmitted 
the note of Chuudoo Lio(l to tlie Go- 
vernment. It was, however, difficult 
t«) say by what other channel that com- 
plai n t could have reached the Governor- 
General, Considering that it was against 
M individual who was in pussesiTon of 
enormous influence and power. The 
Governor-General has placed in the 
fitareet point ol view tile miscoaduct 


of the Resident, in having, with regard 
to the support which should be giveu 
to Chundoo Loll, that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe wholly fbrgot the treaty or 
agreement under which that support 
was promised. 

1 think 1 have succeeded in showing 
the reason why the Bengal Government 
gave 80 ready an ear to Sir C. Met- 
calfe’s representations. He first lulled 
its suspicions by means of spurious 
statements, and then he commenced 
his attacks with impunity on the cha- 
racters of men who were estimable in 
private life. For my own part, I sin- 
cerely declare I would he ready to 
change characters, now, and for the 
future, with Mr. Russell, with Sir Win. 
Rumbold,aud with Mr. Win. Palmer, if 
these Papers are at all indicative of the 
conduct they pursued. 1 challenge the 
reasoning of Mr. Stuart, and those who 
have adopted his opinions j — hut 1 wish 
it to be understood that I am far from 
denying that those individuals had not 
periormed services which were advan- 
tageous to the Company. I truly be- 
lieve they have performed such duties ; 
and I believe them perfectly i|uaUfied 
to perform all their duties in life, when 
they were not impeded by circum- 
stances. It is not my desire to cast 
imputations on any inillviduol, I wish 
not to reflect on the Court of Directors 
oil account of their pi'oceedings : such 
a course is foreign to my habit or man- 
ner. 1 never did, nor ever will, seek 
to destroy a character, or inculpate an 
individual, by hint or iiiueiido. It has 
been said by an bon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Frexhluid), that, in order to gain n 
point in debate, I had opened this 
question with great skill and dexterity. 
Now I putit to any unprejudiced man, 
wiiciher 1 can justly he charged with 
having employed any unbecoming skill 
or dexterity. {Hear, hear.) In intro- 
ducing tins question to the Court, I 
adopted that very way which I thought 
was least likely to occasion irritation. 

I observe the hon. Chairman is look- 
ing at tlie clock ; Imt if I speak till 12 
oMock to-night, I am determined to. 
offer all the remarks that occur to me, 
even if only half a d<izeu Proprietors 
weie to he left to listen to me. Now, 

1 will ask the hon. Proprietor who has 
nccuseil me of skill and dexterity, what 
has been bis own conduct? llje first 
anxiety manifested by that hon. Gen- 
tleman, who had shown himself to be 
Mr, Adam’s friend, was to be infbrmed 
whether there were any pajicrs before 
the Court that hod reference to Mr. 
Adam's case, He was assured there 
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were none. , Bat this did not suit the 
purpose the hon. Gentleman had in 
>iew, and therefore the Chairman, in 
his speech, had the dexterity to read 
the Papers alluded to« 1 do not mean 
to blame the conduct of the hon. 
Chairman : if he thought he could 
make a point, he certainly had a right 
to do so. But 1 cannot, at the same 
time, help thinking it an extraordinary 
proceeding, to publish tlie opinions 
which had been read : for in nliat way 
were these opinions obtained } Why, 
by laying before Counsel a heap of 
Papers, without pointing out a specific 
charge that was to be founded on 
them. “ Here,” said the Directors, 
“is a lot of Papers : cannot you 
found a conspiracy or some other 
charge upon them ?” 

The learned .Serjeant (Bosaiiqnet), 
whom they had consulted, is not at 
present in Court; hut 1 must say the 
Directors have acted towards him, and 
towards the Attorney- General, in a very 
unfair way. The opinion of the latter 
Gentlcniaii 1 know, for 1 have had 
sonic conversation with him upon this 
subject. It is, ill my idea, exceedingly 
objectionable to produce these opi- 
nions, when it has been declared that 
no legal means can he taken relative 
to l)ie transactions on which the} were 
given. This is precisely the fe«?ling of 
the Attoruey-GeiKTal liiinself on llie 
subject. VVhen it hud been declare<l 
by .Counsel that no legal proceeding 
could be iiisliluted in a given case, the 
door was considered to he closed 
against any farther consideration of 
the subject, and they naturally adopt- 
ed expressions more freely aiul more 
easily than they would under other 
circumstances. The door was, in fact, 
shut upon the whole quc«.tioii, when 
Counsel said, “ You eaunot go into a 
Court of Law with this case.” Where 
was the necessity of reading the 
opinions in Court ? The opinions of 
(.'ounsel were opposeil to those of the 
Directors, hut they thought it expe- 
dient to produce the words and reason- 
iog of those learned Gentlemen. “ I 
have perused,” said Mr. Serjeant 
Bosanquet, “ nine volumes of Papers, 
(I must admit, a pretty large field for 
s|)eculation,) relating to the transac- 
tions of the 1 louse of Messrs. Will. Pal- 
mer and Co. with the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment.” The learned Serjeant then went 
into a detailed examinaiioii of the trans- 
actions they related to. We were told 
by the hon. (chairman on a former day, 
that these legal opinions “ fortified the 
Court of Directors in their decision.*^ 


Fortified them in tbeirdecision !— Whti 
decision } No decision has 
by the Court of Directors on the «uh 
ject, in consequence of these opinions 
Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, in his 
of the 27th of Feb, 1824, uses 
lowing expressions : — 

‘ I have read the Papers sent to the 
Chair niari by Sir William Ruinbold, and 
have also had one opportuiiliyuf Irxikine 
at the accounis, hut I have foond no 
reason to alter my opinion, which I hare 
ah-eady expi essed ; that a criminal im- 
position lias been practised upon the 
Bengal Goveruiiient by the House of W. 
Palmer and Co. ; whether larger sums of 
money may or may not ha\e been ad- 
vanced, between Fehruaiy and August, 
1820, to Chiiiidoo Loll, than would naie 
been advanced if the sanetidnof Go\ em- 
inent to the pi-etcnded loan had not been 
expected : still I am of opinion, that the 
sixty lae loan is a' fictitious transaction 
and a fraud. It cannot escape observa- 
tion, that all the money advanced was 
debited lo the Hyderabad accounts, 
which was a general account with the 
Mini.slei of two per cent, per luciisein, 
wheieas the pretended .sixiy-lae loan 
piofessed to be made at eighteen per 
cent,, at which interest the adiiiiices 
.should have been chaiged if considcied 
as iintieipatiohs of that loan, subject to 
the exjiected appruv.d of that loan.’ 

Thc-e parties are charged with hav- 
ing toiKgaled the bonus. Now, 1 con- 
tcml this IS not true. {Hear.) The} 
forwarded to the Government all the 
written communications which had 
passed between them and Chuudoo 
Loll ; and at the time they were so 
doing, the} thought they might he 
enabled to raise the money on such 
terms as would allow them to lend it 
at eighteen per cent. They did, how- 
ever, siih^cqueAtly, in consequence of 
losses, think it necessary to change 
the terms. But 1 can prove, from 
letters written by Mr. John Palmer at 
(aileutta, to bir William Ruinbold, id 
the months of July and August, that 
the House was even then endeavouring 
to raise money at twelve per cept. I 
cun show, from these letters, that the 
Illumed men at Calculta thought the 
security so had that they would have 
iiutliing to do with it on any terms 
whatever. Their piiiicipal objection 
was, that they did not wish to lend 
their money for a knij^'r period . than 
one }ear. Mr. John Palmer, in bn 
letter of the ,'iOth of July, says : — 

* I must speak to .«oine of the luonied 
Kuropeaiis, and see whether they will 
come forward with a few lacs : but I oion 
a iount of confidence the retultf 
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tltbwtfUI should pwbably raise as large 
r^um at eight or nine nei: wnt. as at 
twelve per cent., neither do I bdme ang 
one tri/f lend /or morjeJhn onogear, 

M had given you. credit for having 
j^ocured all the fiinds you required on 
the i-pot, and rcallv there is a want of 
fircuinspection in the omission, which 
is rt*prehf!isiblc. But had you secured 
the wljole loan at twelve per cent., 1 
-.ubmit whether eighteen per cent., if 
you have no latent advantage, can po«- 
siolv compensate yourhnxieties, trouble, 
and concomitant expenses. But you 
require my aid, and not iny reflections, 
j will do yon all the good 1 can, be 
a.«surcd.' 

\ow this was the pecullarifjy in the 
lu..n It was to continue fiir sij^ears, 
ami during that time Messrs, l^ilmer 
and Co. being subject to the claim of 
ihelr constituents for the restitution of 
their money, or the leaving it in the 
lunds of the Firm only, on the con- 
dition of rec<iveriiig an increased inte- 
re>t. Under the altered terms, Palmer 
Hiid Co. were to receive twenty and 
three-quarters per cent. And what 
vpcurity had they for their money? 
Why, they might whistle for it, if the 
Minister did not cflfect the reform he 
had promised. It might well be said 
hy .Mr. J. Palmer, in his letter of the 
1st of August, 18^ 

‘ I confess the .^traits you are in (if 
voH are not hnmbuggiug me in point of 
>< 011 ^ reservation) lead me to consider 
joiir project very ill-digested and of 
little jiromise.’ 

1 contend, there was no concealment 
on the part of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
The terms were known, both in the 
case of the Aurungahad and the Berar 
Accounts. The Govemnient knew, 
when it sent for the accounts, that 
those transactions bore an interest of 
24 per rent. Then, what ahould make 
thein suppose the Government would 
be displeased at their lending money 
at 20j per cent. {Hear.) It is very 
plain, that to the Minister it was an 
object of no little importance, to keep 
up the character among his enemies, 
ax well as among his friends, of a per- 
son who could borrow money at an 
interest as low as Id per cent. It was 
not onlv a feather iu bis cap for that 
particular moment, biit was likely to 
he of essential aeiwlce to his Govern- 
ment hereafter. As long as the altered 
terms were concealed from the Soucars, 
mey would lend money at a less rate 
of Interest ; and therefore the Minister 
ac^ a just part in not making them 
putjhc. But the House of Palmer and 
Oriental He\aUl, Vol. o. 


Co. had no such motive for conceal- 
ment. They harboured no desire of 
the kind. Some people have run away 
with the idea, that 24 per cent wat an 
exorbitant rate of interest. But they 
have formed their conclusion, without 
taking into consideration what security 
there was for its repayment. this 
part of the hon. Proarietor's speech 
there were loud cries of “ Question.") 

The Chairman. — 1 request the Court 
will allow the hun. Proprietor to con- 
clude his Speech. I must, however, 
take the liberty to remind him that he 
has been upon his legs upwards of 
three hours and a half. [Loud cries 
of “ Hear*') 

Mr. Kinmaird.—I am at this very 
inonuMtt endeavouring to save the time 
of the Court. [Hear, hear ) I .^caii 
assure you I am quite as much incou- 
veuieiiced as you are ; hut 1 have a 
duty to perform^ mod under no circum- 
stances will 1 consent to ahanileu it. I 
feel myself Ixiund to rend the Attorney- 
G^fieral's opinion, which, in ray opi- 
nion, decides the questkm entirely in 
favour of the House of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. {Question^ question.) If I re- 
frain from reading it, 1 may be accused 
of being afraid of producing it. [Louk 
cries of “ Question.") Jf you wilt 
admit that 1 am not afraid to read it, I 
will shut the book. {Much confusion ) 

I have much to regret on this occa- 
sion, because it may be supposed that f 
have given rise to all the personal dig-» 
cussion which has occurred during this 
Debate. 1 trust, however, that those 
who have attended to these proceed- 
ings will acquit me of having used 
one woril, iu bringing forward this 
discussion, that could by any construc- 
tion lead to a discuisloti ou any sub- 
ject but the character of the Marquis 
of Hastings, as connected with those 
trail xactiona. But when a discussion 
of a very different nature has lieen in- 
troduced, — when it is thought fit to 
agitate a question which afforded a 
wide latitude for debate,— it would be 
supposed that 1 admitted the truth of 
the allegations that have been advanced 
against the House of Palmer and Co., 
if 1 were not to endeavour to vindicate 
their conduct, and display the false- 
hood of those allegations. It has been 
essayed to prove the truth of the asser- 
tions levelled against Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., by repeated reference to the 
documents and despatches. The asser- 
tions of those who had slandered the 
House have been quoted for the pur-^ 
pose of upholding the truth of those 
very assertions. This was, to sav the 
2 A 
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least of it, a novel mode of reasoning. 
It is no more than repeating the asser- 
tions of their enemies, which ought to 
be proved true before they were ad- 
duced as evidence. 

Some Gentlemen have treated us 
with copious extracts from the mass of 
papers; and, taking e\ery rumour, 
every hearsay, as fact, they jumped to 
the conclusion, that Messrs. Palmer 
and Co, had conducted tlicmselvcs in 
a very improper way. I cannot, how- 
ever, sit down, without reading some 
part of the Attorney-fieueral’s opinion. 
That learned (ientlcinan takes such a 
view of the fpiestion as appears to me 
to amount to a complete jnstihcation 
of the House. I would willingly let 
their cause rest on that opinion. The 
document is dated Sept. 28, 1824, and 
proceeds thus : — 

‘ Deal Sir, — I liave peiused the Hyde- 
rabad Papers, and iigiee with Mr. Ser- 
jeant Bosunquet,iii thinking, thatin the 
event of any criminal proceeding Uniig 
instituted against the Nlembcjs of tlie 
Kirin of W. Palmer and Co., the lie.st 
course will be to cliaige them with hav- 
ing conspired to obtain, by false repre- 
sentations, and for tlicir own private 
end.s, the sanction of tin* Bengal Govern- 
ment to the .si.\(y lac loan. The pa>ineiit 
of arrears to the troops, the ie<lnction of 
unnccessaiy establi-shnients, the advanc- 
ing of money for the impiovement of the 
country, the di.scliargc of dcht.s to Sou- 
cars and others, weie .stated to the Go- 
vennneut as the principal oliject.s of the 
loan, wherea.s the greater part of it ts 
»ai(i to have been app'ieil in pur.suance of 
a previous understanding between the 
partie.s to the lU.schargc ot dclus, due 
fiom the Goveiiunent of the Ni/.am to 
the House of \V. Palmer and Co ; and 
this was effected by a meie transfer of 
the old debt to the account of the loan, 
without any advance being actually mad«*, 
or any reduction of cxpcmlitmc’hax ing 
Ik'cii cither accomplished or iufeinled ’ 

Now, he who stated this to the At- 
tnriiey-tieneral has stated that to w Inch 
the Papers give the lie direct, [(.rtes of 
“ Order.”) 'I'he account', themselves 
.show the falsehood of the Mutcinent. 
Kortheiracionntsare perfectly 'iiii pie — ^ 
indeed, more simple than the accounts 
of Bankers iisnully are. In them are 
to be found no iranstcrs — no ilouble 
entries. The opinion proceeds thus : — 

‘ I cannot, however, help cnteitainiiig 
coiisitlcrable doubt h.s to tlie result of a 
proscenlioii in this case ; not tncrelvfiom 
the complicated nature of the accounts 
and transactions, (of the effect of which, 
ill a criminul prosecution, every iier.son 
conversant vvilti the proceedings in Courts 
of .bisticc must he sensible,) but abo 


from the circumstance, tliatoiie object of 
the loan was expressly stated to 
dtscharge, among other claims, Tf S 
debt due to Win. Palmer and Co. • and if 
certainly is not a little singular that 
after this was stated, both in the'lt^r 
of the Minister, and also in the note of 
Win. l*alnier and Co., no inquiry wal 

made by the Bengal Government as to 

the amount of that debt, so as to asetr 
tain what sum would be applicable to the 
other purposes of the loan. It appeared 
that on the Aui-ungabad and Berar Sou- 
car Accounts, both of which were re- 
ceived with the knowledge of the Go- 
veinmcnt for public objects of import- 
ance, I here w as then due to the Hou.-c 
of Win. Palmer and Co. upw-ards of 
;10 lac.s of rupees, and which therefore 
they were entitled to deduct from the 
loan, or to have immediately repaid out 
of it.' 


They would of course pay them- 
selves. The good sense of the Attorney 
General saw this at once. The learneil 
Gentleman goes on to say : — 

* The extent of this deduction cannot 
thcrel‘oi*e, I think, be made matter ot 
charge against the Hou.se of W. Palmer 
and Co , particularly as the Bengal 
Government, (altlioii^i the existence of 
ihe.sc accounts mu.st have been known 
to itj) does not appear to have made 
any inquiry upon the subject, liidc- 
pendentlv of these sums, very large pay- 
ineiits wcie made to the Minister, 
wliilc the loan was in contemplation, or 
in progrtss, to the extent of upwards of 
thiity lacs, lednced by leceipts dining 
the same period to ahoiit twenty-two 
lacs, and it will no doubt he (onteiidid 
that these large .advances would not 
have been made except niioii tlie confi- 
dence, that the loan wouVrl t.ake plntx*, 
and that tlnw are therefore in substance 
to be con.sideivd, and were by the 
paitie.s at the time con.sidercd, a.s iimde 
111 respect ol the loan, and that, a.s to the 
applic.itimi ot tlu in by *lie Minister, flu 
liOu.se of Palmer and Co. Is not to In* 
held lesiMjiisihle. I am aware llmt,ii|)on 
tlie.se advauce.s, intere.st at the rate of 
two per cent per month is charged in 
the lU'connr, and therefoie it mav he 
faiily aigiied that they were not advan- 
ces on account of the loan, which WA.< 
fixed at the lafe of 18 per cent, per an- 
num ; hut still. 1 cannot help thinking, 
iiotwiihst.imling the ciiTnm.siai)re, that 
ill the event or a tri.al, a jury might l>e 
disposed to consider tliat tlie arlvanoes, 
tiioiigli not made mecdHcally, and In 
terms on account of trie loan, w'cre ni^c 
with refeience to, anti in con tern nlatioii 
of it, and that It was for the Minister 
to make the proper application ot the 
money. Another giuuiul of charge 
arises out of represemaiioiis, as to the 
extent of the loan, though staM t*' 
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tn sixty lacs, it consisted in 
of only fifty^two lacs, the diflferwce 
25«fr3ned by way of ttonus. But 
hJre a«ain ii is reinaikable,that the Beu- 
Sal Government did not require any eu* 
Lreineut, or even distinct comraunica- 
5on a<« to the terms of the contract. The 
tiubject was discussed, but all the in- 
forniaiimi upon it was deliberately, and, 
after much cousideration, dispensed 
with.’ 


All iuformaliou was dispensed with ! 
Is it the fault of Messrs. Palmer, if 
Lord Hastings, Mr. Adam, and Mr. 
Teudall, choose to dispense with all lin- 
forraalioa ? There they were prepared 
to afford the information, if it had 
been required of them. {Hear, hear.) 
And }ct, forsooth, these parties are to 
be prosecuted for a conspiracy, and the 
Bengal Government, who have neg- 
lected their duty, are to pass unnoticed. 
Messrs. VV. Palmer and Co. are to be 
prosecuted for concealing what they 
were not required to reveal ! The 
learned counsel says, it was discussed 
\fi Council, whether information should 
be demandcil, but the Government 


‘ Appear to liave .satisfiwl themselves 
with general and vague reasoning and 
inferences, when, if specific information 
had been required, it must eitlier have 
been fiiirly communicated, or, if a false 
representation had been made, it would 
ha\e afiorded a distinct and precise 
giound of charge against the House.' 

Let us hear no mure, then, of trying 
tlie House for a conspiracy. For if 
Maine attaches any where, it must fall 
on the Bengal Government, and not 
on Messrs. Palmer and Co. 

1 will now', Sir, before 1 sit down, 
leiuind the Court of the situation in 
nliichl staud. I have taken on in>.sclf 
lu challenge all attack on the character 
of the .Marquis of Hastings. I have 
looked in eieiy direction for attack, but 
1 haicnut been successful — I have found 
it not. Keeling as much for that noble in- 
(li'ldnars character as he himself does, 
and no man w'as ever more sensitive to 
liis honour and fame— 1 say, feeling as 
.ventely for his character as tor my own, 
•o ihis conclusion I come, tliat all the 
rlrarges which liave been brought against 
imn, that all the accusations advanced 
by special pleading, and by torturing 
sentences from their true nieauing, that 
all that was able to be alleged against 
the noble MarqiiM resolves itself into 
an iweusatiou of favouritism. 'Fhose, 
liowexer, who make this accusation, 
add, “ but that faiouritism was con- 
nected witli no base or corrupt rootiic." 
( //crtr, hear.) 1 say, Sir, that any pub- 
lic mau entering on public duties, who 
<ould not meet with such insinuatioQSi 


such indirect charts, as have been whis* 
pered against the Marquis of Hastings, 
and who, notwithstanding, could not still 
preseiTC the brightness of his character 
unstained and unsullied— 1 say, such a 
man is uot fit for ait derated station in 
society. This favouritism the noble 
Marquis has been charged with, and yet, 
on all sides, he has been acquitted of 
harbouring any cornipt motive. I will 
not split words. That is the meaning of 
the non. Chairman’s amendment *, and 
1 have no doubt he intended it to have 
that import. Let it go then forth to the 
world, with all the weight that may be 
attached to it. 1 am convinced that my 
hon. Friend (Sir. J. Doyle) will hence- 
forth meet, without a blush on his check, 
this illustrious noblemau. 1 am con- 
vinced he will fed that I have uot in- 
jured his noble friend and, countrj'- 
miui’s character by the course I have 
adopted. 

1 cannot help, Sir, sayings that a more 
extraordinary situation than that in 
which the Court of Directors is placed, it 
is impossible to conceive. The hon. 
Chairman who moved the amendment, 
and the hon. Director who seconded it, 
came into Court as if apprdieusive their 
own records could uot bear them up 
against the opinion of the day. 1 f the Court 
of ITirectors arc not satisfied with their 
own acts, but must appeal to this Court 
for approval, I think they hardly deserve 
the situation they liold. It would have 
been for their own dignity, if they bad 
not stood forward iii the manner they 
have done. Do you fed that your own 
conduct cannot staud the test of exami- 
nation. If you fed it reouisite to call on 
this Court for a vote fn your favour, 
which yon know you can obtain every 
day, then I conceive that the situation 
in which your character stands, to be 
truly lamentable. If you do mean to 
proceed thus, if you do intend to call 
on the Court of Proprietors to express 
their npprobation of the despatches you 
have transmitted, you may rest assured 
that when the time arrives for the re- 
newal of your charter, the ciicuin- 
stance w'ill not dude observation. Yon 
woefully deceive yourselves, if you ima- 
gine that the sanction given to yonr 
acts by suclv a proceeding will satisfy the 
imhlic. 'File pulilic will laugh at you ; 
the public will natui ally inquire into the 
value of a sanction like this, coming, as 
it does, from the Court of Proprietors, 
a vai 7 ing lx>dy, some members of which 
have attendeii on this occasion who will 
never visit it again. 1, for one, desire 
that this question shall go to ballot. 
Eight other Proprietors are, with me, 
ready to demand a ballot. 1 think that 
those w'ho support the original motion, 
may do so without, in the least, casting 
an imputation on the executive. I do 
not wish IQ withhold fair tribute of 
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re«t>ect io the Court of DirectOlt t but 
whea 1 am desired to give my tote ou 
one subject, ( vrill not uke that opj^r* 
tunity of stating my opinion on anotner. 
When you apply to we in a direct way 

opinion is ; ana I trust it will not be for- 
gotten, that I have not this day met the 
eulogiums whicli have been pronounced 
on the Court of Directors with any re- 
marks calculated to cast a shade or dis- 
credit on those commendations* (/le- 
Ueratfd crietof Hear.) 

’’fhe Chairman. — The Court must 
be aware that having had the honour 
of moving the amendment, 1 bare a 
right to reply. 1 have not, however, 
a wish to do so. 1 would not think of 
taking uj) any more of your valuable 
time, as so much of it has been occu- 
pied already with the discussion of a 
(question Which has been so thoroughly 
ednsidered, but will come at once to 
thd i^uestion. 1 shall say nothing re- 
specting the remarks which have been 
made on my conduct tu this business. 
1 am very well content to leave that to 
the consideration of the Proprietors^ 
rather than detain them by my ubser- 
rations. ( Cries of Hear.) 1 cannot, 
however, refrain from observing, on the 
pari of my hon. Friends and myself, 
that we do not rest our character on 
the decision of this Court, We are 
perfectly satisfied with the justice and 
uprightness of the line of conduct we 
have pursued hitherto, and will be so, 
whetber the vote of this Court should 
approve or disapprove of the amend- 
ment. That amendment does not seek 
the thanks of the Court. 1 do not 
look for them, though 1 am far from 
underrating their value. The amend* 
meut goes Ibis fbf and no farther, — it 
goes to this point— and a most im* 
portant point it Is,-— whetlie* the de- 
cision or thU day is to sanction rule 
Of mimiUe in thdiai* (Hearf hear, 
hear.) (g) Whether tnat practice, 


(#) Wdl might the audience cry 
Hem’ ” at such an impudent asiiertiou 
as this,— Miiruie in India is sanctioned 


17 * 1 •“•"vuievolu 

results, 18 to continue to exist in Jn 
dia ?— ( Cries of Hew:) —And convinced 
hm i that it will continue, unlesi th« 


for your 
Hear.) 


criet 


llie Court was then cleared, and the 
f}Udstidn put,— ‘that the words proposed 
to be om'tted stand part of the ques. 
tion, which was decided in the nega- 
five. It was next moved, --that ihe 
words proposed to be inserted by nay 
of amendment stand part of tb4 f(tics> 
tion, which passed in the affirma- 
tive. — The amendment, thus become 
the main question, was then put, where- 
upon a requisition for a ballot was 
lianded up to the (Chairman, signed by 
the imdcrmcutioncd PropridtOrs ; — 


John Doyle, 
Thompson Handy, 
John Milled, 
Handle Jackson, 
Alex. Johnstone, 


Doho. Ki>(nairo, 
Alrx. NoWbll, 
James PaITerson, 
John FullArton. 


Friday the 18th inst. Was Axed for 
the decision of the question by balloU 
and the Court then dispersed at half- 
past nine o'clock. 

[The result of the Ballot on Friday 
the 18lh proved to be, that the amend- 
ment of the IHlrecters was carried by 
a majority of 57b to S66,3 


every day by tlie Directors, and the 
grossest acts of tyranny in that country 
receive the cordial support of the Pro- 
prietors. whenever they are ctmveikd to 
giie their votes as their pstrona and em- 
ployers wish. We hOkp the day will 
come, ht]dv#»vey, wm the questtou, 
whether further itiisrtrie In India shaTI be 
sanctioned by the people of KtrgUnd, as 
well as by a knot of selfish MopopoUsts ? 
will be more earnestly discussed than It 
has ever yet been • and that the Direc- 
tors, a.s well the trained bands by Whom 
they are now chiefly supported, will be 
compelled to hide their airolnishea heads 
from the sconi and IndignathMi iM can- 
not fail to be their rewat^ 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 

No. I. — Introductory, 

Let them leam, that every colony, while lued in the proper manner, payeth 
Imnour and reeartl to its mother-state ; but when treated with injury and violence 
is become an alien. They are not sent out to he the slaves, but to be the equals, 
of those who remained behind. — Thucydides, Book I. 

The power exercised by Great Britain in the East, is a political phe- 
nomenon ; we view it with the same sort of surprise as is occasioned by 
observing a bubble sailing a great while along the water, without burst- 
ing. It has already lasted long ; and, as it seems to depend on no certain 
principles, but to be sustained entirely by circumstances which came to- 
gether no one knows how, there is no saying how much longer it may endure. 
Events have happened and are happening in Asia, from which a shadow 
has been cast over the future destinies of India. At home, the orators of 
Leadenhall-street arc employed in waving common-places and sophisms, 
like fans, before the eyes of ‘‘ Honourable Proprietors,’' whose range of 
mental vision appears to be, without this artilice, by far too confined to ob- 
serve the complexion of principles in operation on the banks of the Ganges. 
As to the nation in general, they appear, up to this moment, to have forgotten 
altogether the extent and importance of Hindoostan. It has been thought 
of, as if it were a kind of fairy region, where people might pick up riches 
mthout care ; but then, no one was to enter it, who had not a talisman from 
the magicians of Leadcnhall-strcet in his pocket ! Amazing infatuation ! 
It has never been considered that good government might have caused 
golden harvests to spring up on the plains of India for the sickle of every 
EnglUhman ; that it might in our hands have become the centre of a 
new circle of civilization which would embrace all Asia j.that by proper 
management the leaves of our Bacons and our Lockes might have been 
turned over with advantage by the lingers of millions of Hindoos, and all 
the spirit of our institutions have sprung up and survived, where now the 
t ar of Juggernaut rolls in the glare of infernal Suttees. This is still pos- 
''ihle ; but it must be brought about by principles far different from thoso 
"’hich have hitherto regulated our conduct in the East. We can do no 
permanent good to ourselves in that quarter, without benefitting the Hin- 
<ioo8 ; they must share our institutions, our sciences, our arts, if we 
would, in any other character than that of robbers, participate of their mi- 
neral, agricultural, and manufacturing resources. They should be £ngli|h- 

Or'mial Vol, 5. 2 B 
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men, as far as they can become so. But this change is not to be wrought 
by Missionaries alone. Men cannot hot pog. 

seas, and therefore teachers of religioil are not ihc? dhlV 
to imbue the Hindoos with the intellectuai t)iialitidrt]f'£^6^hhf: ' The 
work must be the work of legislation. The Hindoos db T|ot dogmig 
only ; they want morals, they want principles : and wh3e fhe^’ are want- 
ing, tyrannize over them we may, Imt we shall never govern thein with 
justice. In fact, we ovc them civilization ; it is the price, the only price, 
for which they parted with national independence* and if We d6 hot pay 
it them, we are tyrants. But India will never be well-govCmed, UfileM 
the people at large in this country obtain a correct knowledge of the Plea- 
sures pursued in respect to it, and of its exact moral position *, from Whence 
they may judge what is just and politic. About that of Wbkh'they 
know nothing, or have only a few vague, confused notions, people feel 
but a very feeble interest. We never inquire whether the inhabitants of 
the planet Saturn are well or ill govern^, or whether plagues dr earth- 
quakes disturb their happiness ; hut, far as it is divided from uS by space, 
our feelings towards them w'ould be very different, if, by Pny meaml, ue 
could receive a packet of intelligence from them, though it were only 
once in a hundreu years. To the mass of Englishmen, the Hindoos are 
as little known as the Saturnian tribes. A little floating sort ofintelli- 
. gence goes the round, now and then, of the London Newspapers, dnd 
bceaks off, like scattered rays, into the provincial journals ; but it is 
entirely evanescent, and produces no result. Masses of other news come 
immediately at the back of it ; the mind, running willingly into the more 
familiar channels, fastens upon these, and India and its concerns are 
forgotten. 

Now, it is well known that governments never desire any thing more 
agreeable than to rule over a country whose concerns no one but them- 
B^ves understands ; for whatever they do must appear best in such i 
predicament. For this reason, they always oppose the advancement of 
knowledge. The principle, if not just, is intelligible ; and explains a 
piece of policy which many honest people find it difficult to comprehend. 
To be more particular: the Ministry of this country^ have glways con- 
trived to persuade the House of Commons that our East Indian posses- 
sions are managed rarely by the grocers of Leadenhall-street J that ii 
their monopoly were done away with, “ Honourable Members might be 
compelled to pay more for their tea ; that fewer of their you^r son* 
would get fortunes, or the cholera morbus, in Bengal ; that, in many 
cases, their own wealth would be lessened most fearfully, if “ advmttirers 
and “ interlopers were allowed to carry European knowlied^ affd enter- 
prise among tlje Brahmins. And this, “ Honourable Memb^ri” teheve, 
for want of knowing better. But, to effect any consider^hW good for 
India, it i* not ouough that Members of Ps^rliaraent alone shoiild compre- 
hend its affairs? there must be a fund of knowledge cOitomon to theis 
with the body of the nation ; when they speak of Oriental' matters, they 
must be undersioodt if we would ever have them weff. present, 
no charms of eloquence could keep attentioh awake* for inf length of 
time on a subject of mere Indian interest, as it Would he termed* 
People imagine they dre affected more sensibly arid durably by 
of a purely domestic nature, than by such as involve remote interests 
ooacenm ; but, in reality, there is nothing conneettd with Fridia to whkb 
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an W nothing- that oan happen to il^but 

mu^ afect hu private JnterwUi, and the very couiforti of hia fire*«de. A 
very slight ^c^^iu^ntonco with our Oriental relations WouM deiTH>natrat6 
this. But even sucji an acquaintance would be incomplete, or rather 
must be without foundation, unless it were erected on an examination of 
our history in the £ast ; unless it inchided a knowledge of what Wb have 
done, as well as of what we have acquired. 

The methods, indeed, by which we acquired our Oriental power; the 
course of policy by which we have endeavoured to preserve it j the events, 
in shprt, connected with our establishment in India, seem at this moment 
to demand recapitulation. Not that books on Indian affairs are^ few or 
ficaroc, or that a new History of British India is wanting; for Mr Mill’s 
work is sutiilciently minute and complete ; but it is not to be expected 
that men occupied in the miscellaneous business of life should be able to 
]HTuse the various publications necessary to form a just notion, of ouf 
Indian history, or even to go carefully through Mr. Mill’s Work, altogether 
as voluminous as Hume’s history of the whole Empire. We have thought^ 
therefore, that an epitome of these bulky volumes might be of consiaef- 
able service to our readers, not as a substitute for Mr. Mill’s History, but 
a.s a plain narration, as brief and perspicuous as we can make it, of the 
principal actions and events which laid the foundation, and wrought out 
the grandeur, of our Empire in the Ea.st. Such a narrative may, we 
think, be usciul to two classes of persons ; such as will be satisfied with a 
faithful outline of events, and such as desire to investigate their causes 
and relations. To the former, it will afford all the information they need j 
to the latter, it may serve as an introduction to Mr. Mill’s work, and those 
other publications, which give long and elaborate accounts of every 
transaction, whether important or not. Wo shall omit wliatever may 
appear of trifling or inferior consequence, for our aim is, a.s much brevity 
as shall be found consistent with a clear detail. 

Of the nature of the events to be related, the reader who is conversant 
ordy in common history, will be able to form no conception wbateve? 
Morchand; they are anomalies in the general picture of human nature; 

in all other transactions, a mixture of heterogeneous principles, a« 
honour, ambition, mere activity, vanity, revenge, military daring, bene- 
volence, produces a series of actions reflecting their natural hues upon 
other, and forming a whole that is at least pleasing to behold, if it 
does not command our entire approbation ; but in the outline we or® 
al)out to draw, the iron hand of mere avarice is the sole agent, oaad this 
die reader will see every where at work, plucking out the chords of coitif* 
passion from the heart, or crushing the widow and the fatherless, and th® 
poor and needy, and those who have none to help them, in it* remoweleat 
itras]). In other histories, nation is seen struggling against nation for 
I'aprcinacy, or to preserve its freedom, and their champions arc stiihu** 
‘ted to heroic deeas by glpry, or the nobler and purer motive of patrWamtr 
w not ouf good, fortune to have any thing of that kind to relate in our 
‘tstory of the Egst India Company ; on the contrary, we have to centre 
T rpader*8 fancy a hypocritical conckivo of monopolitlc^ 

^•tulking into a vast empire, with chains and death for the Native®, hid- 
in tca-c bests and bullion coffers I We have to dbkow him their 
^l^ts in humble guise, followiiig from place to place the pomp and 
*P^our of Um old sovereigns of flindoostau, and entreating permission 

2B2 
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S5;;urs?,i£sr,»5«fe 

dertroct^ to whoerer dares talk of huroanUy..tft •,. jf*, V‘ 

in deficribo as conniving at tbo 
and superatitton — drawing revenues from tbe ^Iolocl^ pf jM^tnaut— 
tmiliM^tb the Gospel in tlreir pockets, at the burning *ve,of bpws„ 
7c^'^ LmitMo Suttees. To complete the p^cUtre, ;tf;p. inMfMx- 

bSiem turning round upon then own countrymen, wbatn,awn^.fjr, or 
niDlt ineon vuimuft ivil „ u„„«,lpd(Tfi of the sciences 


?.«*»<>{ 


ihit them turoiDfl: Touna ujjuu me** v” “ — ^ ^ ^ , r , , 

a “eTo i^parf to the Natives a knowledge of the sciences W, . . , 
Euro^ had drawn into their inissessions. and commandmg.tlipptQ b. 
^“eTand submit themselves to their tyrannical regulations, .tinder 
Musi’ev of irprisonment, transportation, and rum! This »s a^ge 
^te oi thins/; but such is the condition ot British India. ,k,ia nos 
Womino h^4ver a subject of general interest ; curiosity resppp)|pgit is 
LS/awa^oed^t-’is therefore necessary not onfy to s^cl/or 
s^^^h i^Sn / is original and referring to late events, W >p rP«rt 

also as moch as possible, to the fountain and rise ot mir 

Th^’.East India Company has, it should be remembered, tlmfort^ps of 
ittEnriishm^ hi India, whether civil or military, in it^ 
likewiw clearly understood that tliis conclave of monopohsU looks nidi 
.rJ^ealotlS^o^n all such disclosures of the true state pf the.cwnlry 
LJS ^^ts’^^might be disposed to make ; it is not, therefore., till long 
after the events, tliat truth comes before the public, when in 
^ late m rXse unjust decisions, or make roparaUon 
2- ^ Rut IlfomrvcansaU “ rejudge their justice,” hlpiv away the 
clouds" from calumniated innocence, and stamp 

mpfos, U tieasured up by impiortal pens in 

K for their charactos. The tliin disguises with wl;^ 

designs nnd aoUons from Uu) uuroflecUng, are contonwpd they 

c.n<l liiaiArian wlio penetrate their most bidden motiyes^^ 

:±"i^ SolS the beyond the 

/ay l»ur« themselves that the ® and 

.of.ColcUtta are as pervious '<> the eyes 

.>fthinet8 of Princes buve been found to be ; a 

cnookod polioy originating in them will no less ^rta^ply ^ 
dUWbta scrolii than, such as flow from palaces. be 

of coBSolation to those they have gS and 

,a|:8d»rco of , uneasiness. For,, whatever appearpupe ,pt se^niiy^ 
iddiffomnee men may pvt on, they c^not^ wfrfr ,tb? ^ 

!,»inda,<)f living acted unjustly, be either tranquil it has 

, , Bosidesi the Empire of the East India Coippai^ la.fyqqdis^ili® 

SI. 1 - nnl. iinon the.ODini 01 IO!f,t 




Ikfqcii vnns-v^*' « f 

' IhdiBk for^ey are kept down w t; , > e- e-/‘v 

the oommoa.metliods of despotism; i nor ,upqft .thqiqpfowpn^,’-r-^^^ 

»Jouruets i. Hindoostan,. for diey have no that 

nI>, but it is founded upon the ‘fef?/d^^Coni- 

we derive some advantage ftoin the existence of the East In 
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nwiT. Now the Directors are well aware that nothing could possibly 
^ve as a thorough knowlfedge^df' their’ 6oii« 

cenl6 ‘ ^cK^tifiy thAt their charter rests on a basis of mental 

darl^n^ t thAt tliby’ havdh^ hope, except what is derived from the c^x^ 
nectati'bn tbarthe^* l^hdlf he Able to stifle the spirit of inquiry. ^ For oU, 
all occbs{ous, tyhen the^ A^isdofn of their rule is called in question, they 
are feut too happ^irt being able to appeal to the ignoranbo of their*ooUii*f 
trvmen. ' Such and Such opinions, and principles^ and ' courses < of 
action/’ feay they, ' are welt enmigh calculated, w"e' aHo\v, to .diffoso 
liappinesy a'ricl national wealth over these European' rbalms 5 but human 
catur^ is' Very different in India ! In the first place, the people aire blackj 
and life ^led by the most uncouth names in the world, ^sucb as Chuudoo 
l.oll/ Mddrie'er-ool-Moolk, and others of the same kinds* and then, they 
are not Christians, and can never, in all jwobability, 1)0 mUdo such :* add 
to thil4"ll|(‘"wcll-aullienticatod fact, that they live on rico>' and eat no 
ln'cf I amt cart it be believed, for a moment, that they are a people fit to 
be infrustod with political freedom ? . 

ISv rcksotiin^ of this kind, the orators of the India-House codtrive to 
f-atisfy the scruples of their countrymen. But were a knowledge of In- 
dian affairs more generally diffused, people w'ould not be abused by such 
a species of logic ; they avoiild be able to array in their minds a aeriea df 
facts not to be dissipated by the empty sophistry of Honourablo Pro- 
j)rietors; ” they would doubt, and demand specific inforn^atkon on question^ 
in debate. And as long as India remains dependent on this country, it 
vill bo the duty of the nation to make the most of its reirources, for the 
bniefit of the colony, if it can be so called, as well as of the parent state, 
hut this can never be done until the extent of those resources are clearly 
known ; until it is known also what has been done for India, rVhat might 
have been, and what should be done. No other nation, w*e believe, on the 
earth, pos.sessirtg a dependency of such inoslifnable value, would orer have 
looked upon its advantages with that stern apathy which has always marked 
our conduct to\yards our Oriental possessions. Enlightened comfuerors, 
if tlierc ever were such, or conquerors who have passed for enlightened, 
and who have been so partially, have always been anxious to impart to 
their new jSosse.sflions a bias towards the manners and customs of the vic- 
torious country: it is the only compensation they can giro for the loos of 
lil)erty and National independence, and, when most complete, is extremely 
inip(^rf^Ct add inadequate. But even when this higher sp^cieu of poUcy 
has beVh nC^ected through design or ignorance, it has been the almost 
wnifoWh practice of mankind to t\im their concpiests to th^ host ttecoitnt, 
it is’ C?alied ; that is, they have endeavoured to realize fiwmi thoir ae- 
<luisition as great a qnantity as possible of|)ower and w^llh.- It'ifillbe 
^‘on fhnrt Ouf ‘Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Bi4tiaHtP«wrer*in 
India/ thAt have never been actuated, in our conduct! towai'ds'tlHit 
^■ountry, by either of -these principles; never been led to henefitflalther 
thoin nor bliHeltes in a rational and ptertnanent manner. We ha^voikept 
|hu counfty'as the dog in the matlger Watched the hay ; vrC have nbit en- 
juved i^dVse’IveSj'nor ha Ve wA suffered any One else to enjoy Iti ' This 
eondqct afiStrO' 'ftoiW o^ir ignotabce, as mnch as any tnin^, of vrHat 
ndght bb dnhe With fn<Ra;J'The’Ea8t India Company, composwl of p6ii- 
bcians withdtif'rbabh W capacity^ Have preferred, at all times^: a amall 
’“nnediate galp, trHng h’y brute force from the very bowels' (if wo ndny 
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60 «ay) of Ihe country, to any superior advantages derivable from mo,, 
deeply-seated springs, which might have been opened by labour, aod 
made to flow in a perennial current on the whole body of the nation 
,Tl^oy,b^ve pot carried the mildness of 

into the East ; they have put off th^^ Englishman on their voyage out, 
and imbibed the principles of despotism dong with the fiery warmth of 
its atiposphere ; and, what may appear more surprising, the cau,tious 
trader has been transformed into the thoughdess tyrarlt. ' -Bkt tb^re u 
noting wonderful in this. A man of narrow view^ and little’ ntirid, re- 
idbved suddenly from the contemplation of ledgers, or Oriental' Orain- 
mars, or fashionable frivolities, into tlie airy regions of gbVefhment, 
would be a miracle if he did not lose the balance of hiS jitudepcei and 
sacrifice largely to vanity. Avarice is a very powerful passiori; b^t vanity 
is much more powerful in the greater number ; and when si ^an can 
persuade himself, or when, in reality, he is sure that he can gi’^tify bothat 
once, there is no principle that can restrain his conduct. Hence the 
unaccountable pranks of the Company s Civil Otficers in Ipdid. Hence 
the career of the Warren Hastingses, the Adams, and the Amhersts. W<« 
know well enough that it is the cant of the times to affect moderation ou 
subjects of this kind : “ it is unfair to attack the absent ; ” “ it is Unmanly 
to triumph over the dead.” But no one feels any repugnatice to call 
Nero or Charles the First a tyrant ; or to express his scorn of a Harry 
the Eighth’s lust, or a James’s imbecility. No one of these moderate 
and gentle spirits felt, we dare say, the slightest disinclination to scatter 
gall and bitterness on the character of Napoleon w hen alive, because In* 
was absent,” or now, because he is “ dead and they may be assured 
that the hatred a man iccls towards a public enemy is far less deep-seated 
and intense than that which he entertains tow^ards a domestic oppressor. 
Civil w^ars are the cruellest, if they are the justest, of all wars j and the 
persecution of a fellow-citizen is more detestable and unnatural than the 
wrongs inflicted on us by a foreign enemy. From the latter we expect 
hostility, and arc prepared to defend ourselves, and to inflict, in our turn, 
whatever injuries the laws of nations consider allowable in War; at the 
hands of the former it is customary to look for beneficent acts, foi kind- 
ness, for co-ojioration, or, at the least, for common justice. When we 
arc disappointed, when w’e find the reverse, our indignation is roused, 
we grow resentful ; there is no room for mildness, it gives way before a 
torrent of stronger principles. This is w’hat a nation feels wWards iu 
oppressors, tow’ards every tyrant, great or small : but we, as hi^oriana, 
shall endeavour to let naked reason pronounce upon facts and chkrUctcrs; 
our object being to show the good and the bad that has been dofle by our 
countrymen towards the Natives, and towards each other, in the East, 
not so much writh a retributive, as with a prospective, view,— ^Jesiring to 
inCite togood deeds in future, rather than to brand former eVil-doers for 
their Urimus. 
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trrfeit'A^V' THfi UidHT 
* ' dEOHG^ CANNtKG. 

Ti|i,K jx^ge of history has no record of substantial greatness and wealth 
to eqaaj that of Qreat Britain at the piesent day. ^ The extent of her 
(ioinl^iions^ if we include her mighty Empire iii the East, c;^ced 8 Impe- 
rial Rome under Tijyan, Aureliau, or the philosopliic Antonines. Her 
colonies extend from pole to pole, and ;irc watered by the dews of both 
lienrUpheres. The sails of her mighty commerce are spread on every 
fcea. per merchants are the merchants of the universe ; and every 
breeze wafts unlimited wealth to her shores. In Asia she has no rival ; 
her ascendancy throughout Hindoostan is su])reme. She has usurped the 
throne of Aurungzebe; and is absolute from Cape C/omorin to the 
Himalaya Mountains. To consummate her greatness, tho New World is 
opening full upon her view. The rich compiests ac^iuired by the genius 
ot Columbus, and the daring of Cortez, Pizarro, and llie lirst adventiiicis, 
1m\c passed for ever from the feeble hands of Spain ; and that vast con- 
tuiQot, from Mexico to the J-.a Plata, is now open to British enterprise. 

Happy for the endurance of such power, if the possessions, whicli 
fortune and valour have acquired, are maintained by a wise and con- 
nliating policy ; — if justice shall at length be rendert^d to her subjects at 
home ; — if her mighty monopoly in the East is nut subverted by the 
opjuession and imbecility of her servants; — if the lesson of history shall 
ho open before her, to remind her what Carthage was, — the desolation 
that marks tlie site of once mighty Babylon, — the ruins of Iin|)crial 
Rome, — the wreck of that vast dynasty wlvich^ under the Spanish 
Tiherigs, clutched tho New World, and overawed tlie Old, — and which 
now lies in ruins, like a huge karac stranded upon the ocean’s bed. The 
leading Minister of such a country stands full in tho view of the civilized 
world ; his policy involves the happiness of millions ; his name and 
aciiuns, incorporate themselves with history; and pass with honour or re- 
j'robatiojQ to succeerling days. 

That high. station is now occupied by Mr. Canning. After twelve 
>fars of desjiairing exclusion, the fall of liis rival restored him again to 
I'ower. At a moment when he was about to quit that theatre fur ever, 
where he had so often played his glitteiing pait, the grave closed over 
competitor, and the reins he had so long held passed from lus cold 
grasp tc ea^et Aftd abler hands. The shout of exultation that rose over 
tbe coiHpi^ot thts fallen Minister, pealing through the aisles of the cathe- 
dral, and startling Ins pale colleagues as they stood round his remains, 
‘ifwke the spirit of his administration, and the feelings of the people, but 
^00 well. With him neither genius nor feeling cxj)ircd. He was alike 
talentless and heartless ; his first step to powTr was on the ruins of his 
own country ; and every act of his long ministry was directed to extin- 
tniish thought and freedom throughout the world. As tlie parched tra- 
'‘•ller, through tho burning desert, whose aching eye only rested on the 
deceptions “ mirage,” or was relieved at weary intervals by some soli- 
tary Oasis, hails with delight the first glimpse of returning cultivation in 
hrtile Egypt or Syria, it is consoling to us, to turn from an administration 
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« cheerless wasie^w^e aijiinffle 

illdmlh^fe darketed hortson, to 
no Writer night — \rhen a Minister succ^^, 
ac^AHVledgcd, dhd whose career, if not iMie3^c;ep|a^SD^, 
hy feome sympathy with freedom, and marked 4)y1b|rilliJ^5f ‘ 

Frbm the time the foreign policy of Great Britain} was, infn _ 

harida,' tnls-eonntry ceased to countenance the 
hdrrid' trbtk of butchery and extermination through Greece. • 
inyaMbn of Spain was permitted by a fatal weakness, Ehgidfid 
gradhally divoi-ced from its fell alliance with the despofs of 
neht, and has at length assumed the station suited to her' 
name among the nations of the earth. A better governm^ift^htis fen 
dedh tb Ireland ; the burdens of both countries have ' ^fl^bly 
redheed ; tlie independence of Southern America has be^ ViHually 
acknowledged. We have flung from our bands a tattered Odttipafef'iiifli 
Old to ally ourselves with the rich countries of Mbhteztd^'arid 

Atkbarfba. ' This great regeneration, time and national energy' a 
grei^'degrefe, stccomplished ; but much also has arisen frOm' A 
Cohhdil^s: tind it is not our wish to withhold from Mr. Cahnin^’an dt6m 
of tl^at roerit, to which he is really entitled. A short but cahdid’ttteWbir 
of tjkife d%(irigui»hed orator and statesman may not now be uttaci^pfdfele 
tijW tb^ders : ' ' 

' The liight lion. George Canning was born (we believe) at FdBdhi^ftn, 
in the ncighliourhood of London, in the beginning of 1771, thb'iiahVe'ytar 
in which his father died. His family in Ireland is respectable, aim of 
long standing. Mr. George Canning the elder, though not distinguished 
by thb t^letrtd and attainments of his celebrated son, bad sttll a culti- 
yatc^l' taste for literature, and was known in the world of letters by ipme 
pfodudlidtis'pf ‘merit; He was educated for the bar, and for several 
yeijrp ^eeide’d ill Ihb Middle Temple. He died at Paddington, which 
.was his pifncipal residence since his marriage. His literary pursuits, 
j i*' a great degree, his legal studies. Among other 

' prdaifitibns ' from his pen, wras a poetic epistle, supposed tp hate fen 
ad^pfed’hy' the unfortunate Lord Wm. Russell, the dreadful night 
hlfe execution, to his devoted friend, Lord Willia^jC^yeMsh, 
trhb jgenerotrtly, as is known, offered to aid his escape," W .chahiing 
blbihes ‘with’ him, and taking his place, — a sacrifice fW 
l^alyidf lit qhfeje nobly declined. Mr. Canning also traosTited from the 
Laumbf Pblignac, his ‘Anti Lucretius:" the appearance bi was 
filfbw^d'hy, a warm controversy with the Editor of the Cn^ohl RWew. 
tr, C^hhfdg died on the llth of April 1771, and was interrM in the 

1 :„1 J 1.1 1 !-• ... 1 L' 


.yolvbd tih his uncle, a respectable wine-merchant in thp|' City, who, 
the ^arly proofs he gave of uncommon talent, nad^^ifij 
c^d With jgfeat care, and at an eariy age sent him to *^*** 

I Mr! Gahhing inherited, as an only son, from his fatlier-n, smalt estate 
ih IteTand, TV'hich had been long in his family, and was,' to 
defray all the' expenses of a liberal education. His progress at Eton, 
that celebrated nursery of genius, was rapid and distinguished. He con- 
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0 of July IW^, Xlie ypiJt^ful 

hand of mtMs publicAtioti ivore, * ixwd Henry, ^oww^r. 

Way, Mr. John F^re, 

Rpbjj, Joseph Mellish, and Mr. George Canoiog,. . ,Thq 

p^pw/j ^ signajture of B., and iorn^ 

the portion of the work. One of the most distinguished w.ai, an 
jr^uiC^,E^ay on the tdws of Criticism, as adapted to epic poetry, with 
a investigation into the merits of the old ballad , — * The, Queen 

sljic made some Tart^;.' The difterent papers of this animated 
iittle^^'^rji, were collected and republished at Windsor, in 1787, in one 
octave^ v^umc, W'hich w'as soon followed by two others. 

From Eton, after a residence of some years, Mr. Canning entered at 
Christ 0iurch, Oxford, where he w’as soon distinguished by his mpro 
uuitufeu talents and attainments. He became a member soon after of 
the Middle Temple, London, with a view to the bar as a professipn. 
But a higher fortune, and one more suited to his genius, awaited, 

Mr. Pitt was then in the zenith of |X)wer and popularity ; his professed 
economic principles, and advocacy of reform, l)ad }>rociired him equal 
favour with the crown and the people. He liad risen himseli by the 
force of uncommon abilities ; and w’as fond of surrounding, hiinself with 
YOung men of talent; among whom the proud Minister irroved, like a 
planet amid its attoridaut satellites. Karly educated at Oxford, ^ |Alma 
Mater’ still lived in his rrune m brace ; and the 

Doctarmn hwderic prenna frontinm, 


were not disregarded by him in the proudest moments of ainbitipn. The 
Minister apparently courted high rank more tlian tnjent on the Treasury 
Benches ; but he had ahvays his light troops about him, whom he pushed 
forward as skirmishers, w’hile he prepared himself ; for the more serious 
conflict. Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Sturgps Bourne, ^ii; Charles 
Long, and others, ow'ed their early introduction into Porhament to Mr. 
Pilfs patronage; and to such ho delegated the task of replyHto any 
minor opponent, while he retired to Bellamy's, for an hour or two, witn 
his*^ Pi(J us Achates,” Mr. Dunilas, where they generally “ drank d^ep ere 
thojr departed !” The Minister inherited a hereditary gout, from liis great 
father, Lord Chatham, and with it a coldness of stqmnch, Vhich,paeded 
strong stimulatives. Wine, in consequence, in large quantble^, no 
pajeut imprt^ssion upon him. His usual custom on sitting dpw'p at 
Bellamys^ W’as, to pour a bottle of j>ort-wine into a largo turphle^rriass, 
antf swallpw' it at a draught ; after which he returned to Ids plape^^^olly 
iir^isfurbed. 

Mr’ Canning's name was mentioned to Mr. Pitt as a yopng man of 
most promising talents ; and, by his influence, he w'as returns 
mei)t JnTT93, at the early age of 22, for the lmroiigh,of ' Se.wton in 
Hampshiy, and a new career was opened before him. On the Blst of 
Janiial'y 1794, Mr. Canning made his maiden speech, in defence, of the 
sivbsidiaiy treaty just then concluded between this country m)^,$JTdinia; 
and sought to justify it, by referring to the subsidy grapied, td Portugal 
of 620, 060 /. annually, in the seven years’ war, Hl« speep)^ on this 
occasion, though in strength and connection it fell sbv^ of Jiis sub- 
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1C BuucmuiC’iii'ij C-VI.C1MCV1 «u« vnmuiu^ 

t6 bring Mr. 


a pleriditt intention tb bring Mr. tianioiin^'rnW'f^i^fli^&ntu 

OmkMltiton iQtie^rtiit^ trtid^tht^t bn Mr. l^ittV dWellitig piiy'kij^h|;'4x^^ 
OS'tha $ptleiib b4 bW 6f his youthful i^rdtegeefe, b^r. P^k 


adv^aM^>i^«iuld id a few 
Mwa* ol^a ydnnff Gfehtletn« 


Mwa* ol>a ydnng Gfehtletnan, on their side, of sdlend^d t^enu. It ^ 
fhnhe^ «aidt • that Mr. Canning's adherence to the ]^Wertut||MM&y 
traa dieeided by the advice of Mr. Sheridan, who repfo6en!ted'|tike 
prosjiectis that, with his slender fortune, awaited a carter ojf 'h^|io^i^i). 
If iKny mich coUhexion with Mr. Fox and his friends really 'existi^, it 
wiwyhdweyer, eoon severed, and Mr. Canning became a 4©ci<i4^ a<|h^^^ 
rbnt of M’f; Pht, and a warm advocate of all his measures. P'mF 
fwiii the hiinisterial benches were now frequent, and ho ap- 
pointed ehe of the joint secretaries in the foreign departi^chi, ,\^er 
Lord Grenville. i - 

At the dissolution of Parliament in 1796, lie was returned for the 
borough of Wendover, and further provided for by the place of Receiver 
General of the Alienation OiHoei He soon after became united to Mrs. 


Canning, an amiable and accomplishcd^woman, one of the three daugh- 
ters of the celebrated General Scott, who had accumulated .an jimmpse 
fbrtude b^ play. The elder sister was married to the pre^nt ‘Dioke of 
Porthlhd'‘-i-l!te second to Lord Downe ; all brought large accc^ions 
of ‘fortune to their husbands. General Scott was the ibdi^'du^l ol* 
WhUdi the' story told that, sitting one day, in the Thuillerles, af pipy 
with the present King of France, then the Comte D’Artoag, and ft 
of Ijeverirl hundred Louis d'ors before him, the widow of a miljtar^ pffici^r 
seht ’trp an affbetJhg petition for relief. The General just pause^^ to 
glakfeTit its cotitents, then, raising the box, said, Here goes foV^t^ 
widoiM,^^*^tt^hen, haidhg won, bo swept the whole consents intbrher 
petitiofli hnd ient it down to her. His visits at Brookes's, and WJijte’s, 
at that day, are Said to have been prolonged, to the min of niany 
fbrtuie. ‘ Atnong the rest. Lord Carlisle, then so distinguished fcjf (la 
eJrtratagaUtUaste for dress, by red heels, and maiec halle,’\'p^w4er, 
Was^said to llavelost several thousands at a sitting. It was to cir- 
cuinstadbe the allusio^j was made, at a masquerade at Mj’s, Jpo'fo^ly s 
Robhlll, Itherethe beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, the lovely Mrs.Cif^’^) 
and’ 'Ml^:‘BAlUV‘erie, appeared as witches, and apostrophized Lo^tf C^riwlc 
like W^i^ sisters in Macbeth — [|| 


Is .ii t.'-ihlr. ■ All hail Carlisle ! ’ " 

1 once Lord of annual thousands, thirty-three f ^ 

, Bet uo^.uq u\ore. Beware that Tlr'^ne I beware that 1 
' «e ^1 urain thee drj’ as mountain nay. • u' 

^iiif /voiic: . 

di^hfertil'Scttfti' however, was a fair difififtr'ent character from 
ChartHfs-^feis hdhbiir Was wholly unimpbaqHed. . ^ohgb 
of fortune Wiitbst invariably attended hiilof, np tfhpi|tktwiii^ 
namb. He 'miked, ythlle he lived, in the first cimes, and respected 
in the bosom of an amiable family. 



CoHnmg. Ut 

•e^»?k(‘SP/#^Mr^‘?PiW^ h«..w»g^d„iVi| rn^Ho^fftof^tmA 
.;j p^^n mto tpi^rjry^^uxwwjt, ., .^^ ymmtm pHM 

» ttaTk€<| j^of ftf Wa ^ttwhnjent tp.tho fallafl MiwatePrJ^.ilw 
80 M frofq hifl cen, ot Th« Pilot Ui^t weiUheratf 4 ^^SUM^ 4 ** 
^y^9ji^i;^,M4tiU8W ** The ADti^acohin/- or '^Woekly £;ca- 
miner, , w '^njun^tipi^ wiA Mr. Frere^a Mr,Qeorge.EUiarin,w*»ol>ihii 
ijtta'cks op the political opponent^ pf the then awoiatsyy w^a tehe- 
ment ah(i^ frequent,^ But the fireaof that mighty ceyolutiopyv'hio]hteoy«lan 
tad Wat on Europe, were then nearly ?2thau8tp<l» ^ M avnaed 
truce vitti jthe Consular Government of' France had htpp , patpbed tUf by 
tlie ieehleiminiatry of St, James’s, Mr, Addington, the joreatucop^ ACmFitt, 
who V^M pqt forward, by his proud master, merely, tp act aa hie iocum 
feMcnf^ and keep his seat w'arm for his return, showed no disposition to 
rcfign, and roused the hostility of his rival. Jt was then, ^^/Canaiiig 
again dijip^d his pen in gall, and poured unsparing ridipidw on i the 
Iwmister and his colleagues. The names of Addingtpaj and ^Bathunit 
were, for the first time, “ married to immortal verse,' aod^ the pouplet 
of hitter ridicule is still remembered : ' , « m i > v ' 

When his speeches falter vilely, 

Cheer I oh, cheer him! brother Hiley. 

1/ - When his speeches faltering iajir, ’■ ' i o -. 

Hark! to the cheers of Brother Brag ! ’ ■. ^ p km 

All Jlr. Addington’s pacific virtues could not preser^'o his power,, In 
vain he unfurled the imbecile Treaty of Amiens before the Honsti'; as 
- vainly did he trust to the assured protection of the Kii^« who waft s<>Pihed 
hy his want of all talent and pretension, Tbe philippics .of his proud 
rival were unceasing as those of Cicero against Marki Antony; the pas- 
qulttados of Mr. Canning covered the wnole party iWrith ridicule. The 
majorities of tlio “ Doctor saw foul weather approaching) ftpd nigl^ly' 
ratted in scores. Mr. Addington, after a hopeless struggle, , retired Jn 
despair, and was consoled by a title, and the gift of Jlichmpnd Park.» 

S . pitt again assumed the helm of the state ; and, his “ poet," and 
was immediately appointed to the lucrative sitpatiau of Xreamirer 
of the ?^avy^ which he retained until the death of the Minister in 1(500,' 
wh^ the whole administration fell to pieces; and Mr. Fpx and his 
friends^ after twenty years exclusion, again came intp power. .The.Par- 
Hjlpieht was, , )of course, dissolved by llie new ministry; and M^, CJan- 
ningj^ jvno , had sat in the previous session for* the Irifth bojrovgh ,of 
TriJeej^w^ then returned for that of Sligo. He was nqWnOW Wr^ In 
opposition ^~a freezing climate, ill-suited to a constitution a{yiVfttO):pftd to 
the sunshine of the Treasury Bench ; and his weapons of ridicule were 
again produced from his armoury. He attacked the coalition in prose and 
verse ; he apostrophized his antagonists satirioally as ‘' ill themlents 
and on a pamphlet of great ability appearing, suppoie|d Ip'^iye been 
written hy Mr. Fox and Mr. Brougham, entitled, ‘ An Inquiry into the' 
Stafe of jthe Nation,' Mr. Cannioi^tlrew up a reply, wl^h,i%p^,feHci« 
tons fpr ^ f^ts feMpning;i was niarked by 
talent,' and foudly' appla^ed by ^he party with whom jh^.j^ad.,,,;, , 

The lamented deit^ ox Mr. Fox. led to the dissolntiqn.pf ,tnffmin}fttry 
itc had fdrmid ; bis name and’ His vast abilities alone gave It existence. 





LiUrary and PolitkalCare^ydfJhe^ 


Con\pouji;»lded ,of the most jarring jntpf wts,, it, WM.iill-caksuJa 
LigbiiAP^ 4^rk^^, water, 

npt,mo^e,iweconcileabIe, than the politics ,^nd — 

Pabippt, , .To the popular cloqueuce of 


ari^^fatic, “ ha,utcur‘* of Lord Greovdle, ,Lp?;d^P[5VjcPwS‘fr^^ 
by ,Lo^4, Sidmoptb, while the iotolcrant CWf , d^sU^^^0^5hw .ifi 

13cncll> Lorfl . Lllpnl^orAiiorh /•Aiifrnrir «»ll ttnn/YAH 


JJeacli^ ^rf^rLllpplx^ough, contrary to all prpcpdpul^ 
mad,e,a a coalitioo could hot Iastl‘ Tneiua 

bell of Alf*. pox tolled its death-warrant. The fatal •— 




wap fo)lo|Wediu,,thp fofnmtiou of this administration. ^ ^ uie 

unioo hands pf Italian Condottieri,” in a former ag^w'ho 

sembled ^pdpr.opp standard only for common plunder. Had a PurV^hj® 
ministry , bpe^i formed, it would have conciliated the resect, of the 
countiy, and the Cabinet, more limited in number, would have been strong 
frotp CQminpu con/idenco. Mr. tox expired in solitude at Clnswiclv. 
Hq was , scarce ,c<,)Id, before the germs of disunion appeared m ms ‘dis- 
jointed, ,mi.aii}tr>% The back-stairs intrigues of a former day^wercre- 
vived^, ajid concessions to the Catholics, subsequently voted oh tlie 'motion 
ot the Adpijralty Secretary, were made the ostensible pica for djs- 
rnissaj of ap ndndnistration, whose real weakness consisted in the original 
sin oi a^ imnatural union. ‘‘ ' 

On the Tories again succeeding to pmver, Mr, Canning took a flicker 
station. He vvas called to the Cabinet, and intrusted with the seals- of 
™ b'orcign depart prxuit. The melancholy history of the c.xp^dhioh to 
VyalcJiercQ is but too well remembered. The horrible waste of li^e, in 
that pep.tileutial swamp — ► ' ' 

Where imture .sickened, 

And each gale was death, 


roused universal indignation throughout the country. It led fo a hip- 
tiire betw'cen the war minister, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Chhnihg, 
which clpsed jn a ^lersonal meeting. Mr, Canning was wounde^'^nd 
retired from oHice; and his rival soon after obtained, by supeHor iti- 
ascendancy, wdiich he retained until the grave closed oVbt'bis 
ambition. Mr. Canning noiv continued some years retired from* office, 
occasionally sj>eaking in Parliament, and always maintaining ph tTiP 
benches w here he sate, the ascendancy of superior talent. It ‘!i4 toliiS 
honouf, to record, that when with Lord Wellesley, on the death*(if;Mr. 
Perceval, he might Imvefon/ied an administration, concei^ion' t^the 
Catholics was, made the l)a.sis ot acceptance of office by bbtfi f nnd bn 
this ac^ of justice being relused, Mr. Canning and the noble ‘'Mdtqhls 
continued ii) retirement. - uituvri? 

At the general election in 1812, his abilities attracted the sitteh^ioh hf 
the mercnnaie .interest in l.iverpool, as those of Mr. Burke Wd Ahfe 
traders of Bristol at a former day; and after an arduous" k^trug^c 
wdth Mfp, Brcjiugham, he was returned: as ho was on a '6iib6fc<jileht 
election^ Wlien opposed Iiy Lord Sefton. On the first occasion) m'Cdti- 
*dng put forth all his powers. He was matched with an artta^onl^rdf 
tranwe adept ability 

His amor unus crat, pariterque in bella riicbaxlii f 

The speeches of both w'ere the finest models of popuTaf eloqiiehcc. Ifivery 
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arrow, 

N(j.mJj }t feW. aud p6ttrk ■MfiliWiip(>ri(l''$Vcfy 
-"I't'WSyi weapons' of Miial'ten)i)&; biAwir* 

r*^ A/%t«?rl ^ L. wll^f . '^1. ' i !. L .. 


«fv^$^rfAr 

bd^nural^ers haVo pVertwra^ hiW: ,he '^^as sftr* 
roiTnSed ^'a Djind (if whom his doq\;ence kin^kd iiitcj ei)fhu- 

‘ Butj 'ty ’ of commerce are cold at)d intei;^$ted', Qnd 
jrr, C^aiini|ngr owed his triumph to their influence. Li$h6n ipiMi'dtt, 
at a period wheii the Court was in Brazil, and there Werfe fio duties for 
anj^ arjih^sador of rank to perform in Portugal, drew on’ Mr. Caching 
the §^verest invectives from the opposition benches. He was charged 
\d(h pocjceting a monstrous sum of 12,000f. annually, merely to aid his 
domestic views. He defended himself in his place aoly; we will not say 
gucc^fully, in a speech subsequently published by Kinfi. 

On the death of Lord Buckinghamshire, Mr. Canning again dame into 
office ahd'the Cabinet, as President of the Board of Control. ' Tlie 'situa- 
tion, connected as it is with the Government of Our vast 'pdshd^iOns in 
India' is one of great consequence, biit was not followed l)y a scitii iii*th& 
Cabinet, until the time of Mr. Canning and Mr. Wynne. Thd acdbpt- 
ance of a minor office under his triumphant rivaf, Lori' Cafetldrdagljk, 
created, at the time, considerable surprise, and was often irt touted on 
him by his political opponents. But Mr. Canning had the solid cdoso- 
lation of place and its emoluments. This sittmtion, at thc'bembfhhle 
period of the Queen’s impeachment, he resigned. Thb last t^o ybafs or 
something more of Mr. Canning’s political life, when he returned to high 
office more powerful than ever, and has been, in fact, the leading Minister 
of the country, are fresh in the memory of all. He was about to assume 
the government of Oriental millions, and had resigned himself to a 
distant tbo\igh splendid exile, when the death of his great rival burst 
like a thunder-clap on his ear, and changed his views and prospects alto- 
gether. After a short but diiUouIt negotiation betweeii Carlton PalaCa 
and Fife House, in which the Chancellor with lus wopleid placability 
bccamo tjhe envoy oi conciliation, the royal prejudices ,Kav6 way heforo 
ncc^sity, and Mr. Canning took the Foreign Office, With lead ihtbo 
Hppse. He returned to power with rising storms arpilhd him. 
The Confess of Verona was just a.-vsembling. The continental d'e^pots,. 
Wi^iihejy saicllites, Avere congregating in the Italian city, so edebratcdl 
Shakspearo, and the former quarrels'of the “ Cajidleta'' 
and ,f* Montagues,” to decide the bondage of all Italy, — td nfonibpep on 
pf Greece, — and settle the subjugation of uhoffencl^ng^l^iun. 
Mdntmorenci” pressed the inarch of French troops witlifii ihfe 'Pyfe- 
jt was decided; — a single menace of resista’pee bH'tlid!hart of 


, , from the month of tjte successful Soldier who li^d t^illnbhed 

iu so ^any fields, would haAx* saved Spain. But iv)'thini''ca'nf6 tom 
^ feoUc protest, and liberty Avas crushed in the'PchipBula,.''^^ This, 
unpopular portion of Mr. Canning’s adm/nlAth.tion ; 
J^?y.,,9f ,ht9 acts, since t|ien^ have pivcliased high and gybej^f 'Hi’kise. 
The real ■ neutrality noAv maintained Avith Greece ; tlie' sta^P j^per» 
on the subject of South America; the appointment of Citifetibi' to the 
diflerent provinoeft that rich continent; and the recent recognition 
of thyir leading republics,— are measures Avorthy of this grept Country,. 



^ A Sn^U in 

tnd be*r honoumbl^ ttfstnoony' to the the Fortin 

^ II i.tnr » 


'Minister. 


• IV. *M f.iW 


As an orator, Mr. 'Canning stands dcserretHy bi^. > Ms figure k 
graceful, and of the best proportions ; his voice full and harmonioui • 
his language eloquent and fluent. Without thp mighty tiangaof intellect 
of the great Fox, or those rich stores of practical wifcdora* ’which Burke 
poured forth profusely ; Mr. Canning still draws on the besi sources of 
• classic lore and history, and is an accomplished and most impressive speaker. 
His conduct to his official dependents, and to all who naye occasion to 
address him, is said to be most conciliating and courteops. He is placed 
in that high station, where such qualities are not lost,—- where, in the 
words of Cicero, “ Gloriam conciliat jnagnitiido negotii — gratiam, aequi- 
tatig largitio ; offensionem vitat aequibilitate decernendi ; benevolentiam 
adjungit Icnitate audiendi.*" We would wish to see the councils of 
Great Britain in different hands from the present Cahineft. But 
have draAvn this hasty sketch of the leading Minister, without political 
prejudice of any sort, and have aw arded the just meed of real merit 
where deserved. Many of his colleagues are of afar different stamp, 
and possess neither talent or liberality of any sort. On them, we should 
speak in other language: to be silent is the best tribute, at present, we can 
pay them. 


A STROLL IN MARCH. 

’Trs rather early yet to talk of Spring — 

But every thing around me looks so ^ernaI, 

Ttial I perforce must sport a cuckoo’s wing, 

(Not without view to th’ Oriental Journal) : 

Yet, since even May is not now quite tlie thing 

Which iit earth’s golden prime was named Ktemal,* 
T own ’tis somewhat nntc*dating time, 

To build m stormy March the halcyon rhyme. 

Yet ’tis a tnie Spi'ing doy ; and, if excuse 

Were due for singing when and what we please, 

I think I could a decent one produce. 

In spite of hedge-rows bare, and leafless trees : 
Besides, all rhymers claim prescriptive use. 

Present and future, to confound at ease ; — 

Of old, one name involv’d lioth Barr/ and Profdtef ^ — 
Twas a warm cloak, I wonder who could doff it. 


But to my theme : Spring’s own delicious essence 
Floats on tlie golden air, and breathes along 
The heart, wliich thrills (be it a bard’s or peasant’s) 

Till life IS bliss, and thought is all but song; t y - 

_ - -TT , 11 , r r II III 11 lie 

' ^ Visr erat tttemum. — Oi'id. 1. 

3 The Roman woixl Paifg. 



While Heaven appears like a blue sea unroH’d 
Td cleitaM< «/tlk>Ti|)odHr8 of this ^owld.’^ • ' 

. So soft th^' bweaifi as if it wish’d to p^ve 
: How March cth whisper in the breath Of May, 

Albeit the aejAyrs find no rose to lovej 

Nor sweets to rifle from the white-thom spray. 
iliou^h no fond love-song wake the shadeless grove, 

, , llown shrills the blithe lark’s firniamental lay ; r 
^rom the red furrow sounds the rook’s for call, 

And tinkles clear the hedge-rill’s diamond fall. 

t love that sound of waters, — from the lone 
And gentle murmur of the woodland urn,, 

To the proud ocean’s grand melodious moan, 

Tlie dirge of ages never to return — 

From the sweet river’s calm volnptuous tone, 

To the foam chafing in the granite chum, 

Wliere from its high stand leaps the foil below 
In mimy a column bnglit of lupiid snow. 

Such tilings were sweet from childhood : T have pondei’d 
Wliole sunny hours beside the amber brook, 

Changing to gems the sands o’er which it wandei’d ; 

And though, from earliest years, I lov’d a book, 

’\'et better for, where one dear stream meander’d, 

I lov’d to seek some lone and leafy nook, 

Dreaming indefinite things, until beat high 
My youthful heart with strange mysterious joy. 

If you should ask the aim of this digression — 
it IS, to prove that I am a true poet ; 

Wherefore, all ye who read this meek confession, 

With or against your wills, I pray you know it : 

F.ven in the high Faruassiau Court of Session 
IMy title will be own’d — if I can show it; 

And if I cannot, like the Peers'* of James, 

I ’ll draw my sword for want of clearer claims. 

Poetic swords are pern. If I produce 
One halting sonnet of my own pure brain,'’” 

Writ wall my own wmg-feather of a goose 
In rny own hand, it is not writ in vain. 

1 am a bard : and where can be tlie use 
Of being so, if I give no ear pain — 

If I, like others, force not words to chime, 

And make pure nonsense purl iu liquid rhyme 


* Miltou— “ Comus.” 

* Alluding to a fast la Scottish hi«-tory. One of the Stuarts sending tc 
kis nobles for the title-deecU of their estates, they produced fheir iWord», 

^ Shakspeare— Much Ado About Notluug.” 
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J ifk , 

Not iliat I thmk my ywm Yiuiiiwiian Hd^t ’ 4* 
(litb^ays hole for ^ 

Should any wit ^sume to call tbei» - ~<f< 

Let him take choice of Vatidal, 

If on Parnassus one poor laurel ^w, 

Or if there be one drop in Helicon> 

I am determin’d — ^but, as yet, no mal^-r*^ . ^ 

I think we started from ** the sound of 

That sound is eloquent, wherever heard, ^ 

And rather apt to make me talkative— 

I mean in ink — ^for I am seldom stirr'd 
A viva voce utterance to give 
To thoughts, as dear as starlight to the bird 
lliat seems for night and solitude to live : 

But now adieu, digression and apology, 

I turn to study Nature’s grand phrenology ; 

How splendid sleeps on Cawsand* lone and prOud, 
The sunny snow ! save where it lighter fell. 

Or where the sun has thawM the mountain shroud, 

Or wind, or rain, dissolv’d the silver spell ; 

There only is the dark hill’s face allow’d, 

By glimpses of its own rich hues, to tell — 

Just as a Spanish Donna’s veil discovers 
Only one eye to make and madden lovers. 

Dear to my heart that mountain stem and wild ; 

Beneath its shade a mother’s early years 
Pass’d from her birth— and there, while yet a child> * 
She gave her father’s grave an orphan’s tears. ' 
Oh ! breathes there one, who never was beguil’d 
To love like me — for something that endears , 

More than the beautiful, or the sublime— 

The sweet localities of olden time ? 


More near, the sun lights up green Phosbury,’ 

Where banners wav’d of old, and warriors fell ; 

Dark towers its coronal of firs on high, 

While blue beyond the distant moorlands swell. 

And brown beneath, ting’d with faint verdure, lie 
The young-corn slopes that fence “ Our Lady’s Well.*^ 
Sweet Spring! once sacred to the Virgin Mary, 

And worthy owy virgin, nymph, or fairy ! 


And Jiow I turn me from the distant scene 
To note things, lessr imposing, itds true — 
The pale smoke fading in the sky serene 
From the low cottage, almost lost to view ; 


• A lofty bill on the confines of the great Devonshire Moor. 

f A hill in the vicinity of Crediton, near which are the vestiges of 
encampment. 


The v - 

Art ^ 

Thinhiuff, I da» my# (unpoetic sioi^ . f^^.. -5 

Of no»^i% he«v«n or earth,— exce^ m QWnefe,. 

Thete leems up fr6m the sunny earth to 
A tremulotra film of fine transpatent gadie, 

Bright as Che Wds that crown Cne chiflhpairt gla»9> 
clear as frost that on the snow-drop thaws j 
Heating in waves of eleraental gas, 

A lucid veil of .crystal air it draws 
Over the face of Earth— like the pure gkMW 
Round some grey martyr’s brow in picturd story. 

Fresh-dy’d in green the sparkling ivy looks ;; 

The now’ring gorze fires round a golden volMy l 
The fern waves greener in the hedge-row nooks, 

And wears a richer gloss the burnish’d holly : 

Oh I Nature’s — Nature’s is the prime of books, 
(Excepting oar, the holiest of the holy,) 1 

Sunbeams the type— the page, the teeming sod— 
Tlie work, the splendid Poetry of Qod ! 

On days like this ’tis joy to feel we breathe— 

Their sunshine does not only light the eyes, 

But pierces to the shadowy heart beneath, 

And gives to earth the hues of Paradise. 

On such days Poetry may braid a wreath 
Of fancies that seem bright realities j ‘ . 

And Ifpve may dream of Hope and Joy, as though 
Such flowers of Heaven would never fade below. 

Beneath yon bank of primrose—dovely link, 

That weds the time of storms to that of flowers— 
One lonely violet o’er the streamlet’s brink 
I.eans, the blue prophet of yet fairer hours, 

When a new world of bloom and balm shall drink 
The d^ws of Spring, and in her thousand bo^^re^S 
The soul of Love shall wake the breath of Song — 
With which I close— as mine is somewhat long. , 


Crediton, 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE PAPERS LAID BEFORE PARLIAM1£NT 
RESPECTING THE PRESENT WAR IN INDIA. 

While the British Government in the East Indies is wasting iu 
treasure, and lavishing the blood of its troops, in a war which, even if 
crowned with success, can promise no advantage worthy of being con- 
tended for, — it is of some importance to inquire, what has been the origin 
of this unhappy contest? who were its authois? and have they a cause 
that will justify and atone for this disturbance of the public, tranquillity 
and this sacrifice of human life ? The Papers relative to the Burmese 
War, presented to both Houses of Parliament by his Miyesty’s command, 
in February last, and now before us, will materially assist all inquiring 
minds earnestly bent on obtaining a right answer to these important 
questions. As the Papers themselves are, however, in the hands of 
Members of Parliament only, and out of the 600 copies printed, not 
more than six are likely to be scrutinized minutely, W’e shall enter 
into such an examination of them as may enable even our Parliamentar)' 
readers to form a clear conception of the subject, without their under- 
taking the laborious task of wading through documents which, we, sin- 
cerely believe, not six men in either House would read with the attention 
necessary to understand them thoroughly. This task would be the more 
discouraging to the mere English reader, from the narrative being per- 
plexed and confused with trivial details, and barbarous expressions in 
Oriental tongues, left untranslated, as if purposely to mystify the subject, 
and to render it unintelligible to those who have not had the advantage 
of residing among the people of the East, 

In order to understand distinctly the original ground of contention, it 
is necessary to inform the reader, that the south-eastern part of the Com- 
pany’s territories on the Bengal side of India, terminates in a narrow 
tongue of land, called Tck Naaf, formed by the Bay of Bengal and the 
River Naaf, which is considered to be our eastern boundary in that 
quarter. At the extremity of this point is an island called Shahpuree, 
separated both from our teriitories on the one hand, and also from the 
coiiteriniiious ones of the Burmese on the other, by branchoe of the river 
Naaf fiow'ing on both sides of it. This island, or rather islet, is too small, 
we imagine, to appear at all on most of the common maps ; but in .a map 
which the Bengal Government has recently had compiled on a large 
scale, a copy of wdiicli is in our possession, this islet is rendered sufficiently 
visible. From its position, wc should suppose it to have been formed by 
the mud of the Naaf gradually deposited where the river partly recoils in 
an eddy as it joins the sea ; and that from being originally a mere mud 
or sand-bank, the waters at last retiring, left it dry laud. However this 
may be, its existence seems liitherlo to have almost escaped notice, or, at 
least, it bad been of too little importance for any European to t^jke the 
trouble of ascertaining, w ith precision, to which of the neighbouring states 
it belonged ; and the position of the island, nearly in the middle of the 
boundary river, tended, ceitainly, to give it a character of 
unless it was clearly occupied by the people of one or other of the coD- 
tenninous countries. 
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At page 62 of the Papers ^Wore us, we have the authority of Mr* 
Robertson, the officiating Magistrate and Political Agent in that part of 
our frontier, for stating, that “ the island had formerly, he believed, been 
racant and untenanled before the guard was placed upon it.” Now the 
placing of thia guhrd upon it, as he mentions, by the Company’s servants, 
u as the original cause of the rupture with the Burmese. The conviction 
here expressed by tliis English gentleman, of the island having remained 
vacant hitherto, can only, of course, apply to that state of which ho is a 
servant? and is a clear confession that the English had not taken pos- 
session of the island : but he, of course, cannot be supposed to know 
whether or not the Burmese have equally abstained from occupying it. 
They themselves assert positively that it has been in their possession 
for up\t'ard8 of forty years? and, therefore, complain of our putting a 
guard upon it, as an act of aggression on their frontier. 

Before we proceed farther, it will be necessary to advert to the occasion 
of this proceeding on the part of the East India Company’s servants. It 
was immediately after the close of the Marquis of Hastings’s administra- 
tion, during which the affairs of India had been conducted with so much 
glory to himself, and advantage to those he served, (who now make him 
bo ungrateful a return,) that his successors, among their first acts, sowed 
the seeds of this unjust and hitherto disastrous war. In the early part 
of the year 1823, while the Hon. John Adam w^as temporary Governor- 
General, a boat laden with grain, belonging to one of that class of our 
Indian subjects called Mughs, in passing near to the island of vShahpuroo, 
on the river Naaf, was stopped, it is said, by a party of Burmese, armed 
with matchlocks, and the manjee, or steersman, was shot dead on the 
8[)ot. On this being reported to Mr. Lee Warner, the Magistrate of that 
district, he at first supposed it to have been done by the Burmese, with 
the view of deterring the Company’s subjects from cultivating that island, 
and resolved to detach a guard of provincial troops, consisting of a 
Jumadar and twelve men, to establish a footing on it, in order to prevent 
the Burmans from taking possession. The Bengal Government not only 
Ranctioned this proceeding, but, on its being reported that the Burmese 
were assembling, in considerable numbers, on the opposite side of the 
Naaf river, they directed the Magistrate to take measures to compel the 
Burmese to abandon the island, should they have forcibly taken posses- 
sion of it, So lar the English authorities seem to have acted in the most 
precipitate manner, without the least respect to what might be the feel- 
jags of their Burmese neighbours on the subject, and without making any 
in(|iiiry as to whom the island really belonged. But the slightest inquiry 
sufficed to prove that the resolution to seize the island had been formed 
^tirely under a mistake. This the reader will bear in mind ; for the 
Magistrate having afterwards taken evidence regarding the murder, it did 
not appear from it to have been at all connected with the island of Shah- 
pnree, as he had at first supposed . He was still, ho^vever, inclined to regard 
this, and otht*r acts of violence committed by private individualSy as acts 

public UTtd national aggression, — an inference altogether unwarranted 
vither by the theory or practice of Governments. There w'as no intention 
expressed on our part of seeking regular redress from the Burmese authori- 
ties for alleged ^evances committed by their subjects; a step which ought 
Jo have been taken, if we regarded the offence as sanctioned or approved 
by the Burmese rulers. Instead of pursuing this obvious course^ these 
2C2 
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pretended aggressions were to be met bytVetaJiatioijy.fmdiniMrtianiirly U 

placing on the island of Shahpuree twenty Sepoys. H'fEli8>BBrmeie i||i 

complained of acts of violence committed upon tliem by/ our fiotgeets; sad 
if each party were thus to take redress with thdt'1)irn^1lahdtf/iy takinr 
possession of, and fortifying posts on the frontier, th(S‘ itsfelf wdWd ha^ 
been an actual commencement of hostilities. . - . 

The Burmese, however, proceeded in a different,* and, as-,appeanto 
us, a much more rational, as well as pacific manner.. Their Officer at 
Top Mungdoo, the nearest station on their side, addressed a commuaict- 
tion to the Judge of our district of Chittagong, adjoining him, containing 
at once a valid excuse, as far as the state was concerned, for their not 
taking on themselves the responsibility of the murder of our subject^ (viz, 
that the perpetrator of it had escaped from their power and jurisdictioo,) 
and a remonstrance against our occupation of Shahpuree ; which we 
quote entire, because it is at once brief, explicit, and quite characterude 
of the people. It is as follows : 

From the year 1146, Mug ara, the countiy of Arrukan has been in our 
power ; the llajah of tins country placed the island of Shahpuree under my 
jurisdiction, and there never was any quarrel or disturbance; it appears,* tliere* 
fore, the guard of Sepoys who are placed on the island of Shahpuree, is owing 
to the intrigues of the JJarogha and Mug surdars of Teknaf. If the Sepoys are 
not withdrawn, there will be a great quarrel. Tlie Judge of Chittagong has 
authority, as far as the Thanah of Teknaf; it is proper that measures sliould be 
considered of by that gentleman to remove the Sepoys from Shahpuree, to pre- 
vent a quarrel. Nye Uehuruiig, who was not apjiointed by tlie Rajah 6f Arra- 
kan, but assumed of himself that office, has levied a considerable sum of money 
from my people, and also caused them to Hy the country, and otherwise created 
much disturbance, and also killed one of your Mugs by tiring a gun at him ; all 
which mutters were reported to the Rajah, who sent for Nya Uchurung; but he 
fled, and it is said he has vyith his followers gone to the north of Thanah 
Teknaf, on which I wrote to the Thanadar of Teknaf, “ if you can, seize s^ll these 
bad people 1 ” If you listen to what the Mugs of Teknaf say, there will be a 
great disturbance ; the Mugs of Arrakau who live under your protection are 
great villains, and bad people : the two countries are at peace ; if you attend 
to what the Muffs say, it will not be well; and on the receipt of this letter, 
order the Sepoys to be withdrawn from the island of Shahpuree ; if they are 
not wiUidrawn it will be reported to the Rajah of I’egue, and Judge of Arrian, 
and the event will not be good. 

The Uchuning, or oflicer of the Burmese, wrote to the Magistrate of 
Chittagong, another letter on the same subject, in wliich he is still more 
precise regarding their right to the island. It is as follows; — 

I, the Mungdoo Uchuning, residing on the east side of the Naf riter, TTrite 
to you the Magistrate of Chittagong. ' 

From a period of forty-six years, the four cities and countries of Airacan, 
Hyuberry, Cbyndo, and Mywon, have been lu the possession of my Rajldi afid 
several other llajahs. I, the I’churung, have possession to the east of 
and the island of Shahpuree is included m the possession of »y. 
every year receives the profits arising from it. At present you, the Ma^slr^te 
of Chittagong, have issued orders, by letter, to the Daroglia ahi JVfbhurrer of 
TTianah Tek Naf, on the receipt of which, houses have been built fifi Ae isliiiid 
of Shahpuree, and a stockade erected, and Sepoys placed to guard ; 
the island is my master's, and tins is not to be doubted. Ydu; tW MagisttaW 
of Chittagong, ought not to place Sepoys and Peadas on the* island; andiff'jo'j 
continue to keep tiiem there it will not be welL PuU down tlm.sRiokade^aw 
carry away the materials j if fiot, there will be a great , quarrel. 1 do not write 
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: it is b^jrlhe otjl^fs of the Rajrfi 
fAiraooDvin^ anidrdinifnoihii mstwrotions Iwritenhis Th^ merdmnts 
of e»ch jQOAMitty' tarry/ <t)iiitWeir tradO 4)y land and, by water as if itiwere one 
countryi ^ Sli jihpurw is tl>e right of my Rajah ; , order the Sepoys 

•ui4 Peftto ^ Stockade>,tQ quit the isbnd» *othenviw mfire 

will be a^at quarrel ; this letter I send for your inform^Uop. 

The reader will observe, that the Btirmese constantly asstert, 'in the 
m^t jwiSth'ef mj^nner, that the island is part of their dominions ^ while’ the 
British Government asserts the very reverse to be the case, but generally 
ill laagiiage vague and equivocal. It is necessary to examine^ therefore, 
the proolh or arguments by which the Governor-General supports his 
preteosiona: 1st. It is asserted (p. 37), that from an inspection of the 
map it is'-etident that Shahpuree is separated from the Burmese territory, 
and close to ours. 2d. That the main channel of the Naaf flows be- 
tween it and tlie Burman shore ; whereas, the water is shallow on our 
side, and the channel continually filling np. 3dly. That, from time im- 
lueruoria), it has been in our possession, being “ comprehended in the 
revenue settlements.” Now, if the last of these positions rested on un- 
doubted facts, it would be much the best argument of the three ; but, 
unfortunately, we cannot discover that it has any solid foundation what- 
ever ; and this is probably the reason why the Governor-General has 
thought it necessary to prop it up by associating it with two such suspi- 
(ious companions. 1st. If the island had been, from time immemorial, 
in our possession, how could the Political Agent of tlie East India Com- 
pany liimself liave stated, many months after this, when many dis- 
(MSi^ions had taken place as to the right, and abundant time had been 
allowed for inquiry, that before we placed there the guard of Se- 
l*oyR, he believed it had been “ vacant and \intcnaiited ” ? And how 
tinild it be comprehended in our revenue settlements, as alleged, when 
•liere is no proof that it ever yielded us any revenue at all ^ — a point, in 
respect to which, it is admitted on all hands, to be perfectly w’orthless. 

hen Mr. Hume, in Parliament, moved for the returns, it was con- 
fcw>ed, even by the President of the Board of Control, to be quite worth- 
less as to revenue ; it never having been known to yield any : so that the 
pretension of its being always included in the revenue settlements, seems 
to be a mere pretence set up for this particular occasion. On the pUler 
hand, the Bunnese state that the Rajah of Arracan every year refe^Ved 
proliU arising from the island ; so that whatever little it might yield 
theirs. With regard to the position of the island, even by the Com- 
pany’s own map now before us, its distance from the mainland On both 
sides seems pretty nearly the same. And, if the channel on our side be 
“ continually filling up,” (as stated at page 1,) we may infer, as this is A 
progressive process, that some time previously it was much deeper and 
broader than at the present ]>eriod ; and as this is an indKgtti6n that the 
river is gto^ually changing its course, in that point, liy encroaching on 
^be side, and throa'ing up the alluvial soil towards our side of 

<be river, \i affords a probability that the disputed island was a few years 
inuch nearer to the Burman shore, and much farther off from ours, 
as we know that rivers so frequently change their beds in flat and 
»fl«vial countries, if the mere breadth and depth of water, on either side 
such an island, 'must determine to w'bom it belongs, then watt about it 
’'ould have no end,- as long as eath party, on the advancing or receding 
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of a river, in any particular direction, should take forcible pofisesaioo of 
shores and islets from theother. It was unfortunate, indeed, for the Indiik 
Government, that in default of better reasons, they should be obliged to 
have recourse to so feeble an argument as this. How would our Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs be astonished, if he received official iutelllgenc^ 
that his Most Christian Majesty, the King of Franco, hod thought pro, 
per to take possession of the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, because to 
use the language of the Indian Government, “ it is evident, from seeini; 
these islands, that they are separated by a broad channel from the Brithh 
territory, and only divided by a much narrower one from that of France’ 
Yet this inference might bo as justly made, from ocular inspection of the 
map of the two countries. His Catholic Majesty of Spain might, by the 
same kind of reasoning, prove a much clearer title to Gibraltar, than iu 
present possessors ; our West India Islands would, by the same rule, be- 
long to the American continent ; and we should in this manner speedily 
get rid of all our colonial possessions. 

But the Government of British India had an argument in reserve, 
which w’ould be a complete salvo for any defect in its title. It is well 
worthy of notice, because it shows how w ell provided the Company’s ser- 
vants are with excuses for violating the Act of Parliament, intcrdiclinij 
any extension of its territory. The argument addressed by them to the 
Burmese, when they complained that their island had been violently and 
unjustly seized, is to this effect (p. 37) : “We assert that the island 
ours, not yours ; but even if there were a doubt of its belonging to us, any 
attempt, on your pait, to seize it by forccy would be immediately repelh*d 
by this Government.” The Burmese, however, might have justly replied 
in the very same terms ; “ We also assort, and know, that the island 
belongs to us ; but even were this doubtful, according to your own rule, 
your attempt now made to seize tho island by force must be repelled.” 
The necessary tendency and result of this line of procedure, laid down 
and followed by the Company’s servants, was evidently to precipitate tlic 
two states into war. The only way of escaping this dilemma, was hy 
negotiation and mutual agreement, which ought to have preceded our 
resolution to seize Shahpiirec formed under a mistake, and the actual 
occupation of it by a military force j as this was virtually a neutral 
territory, having been hitherto “vacant and untenanted,” according 
to tho testimony of the Company’s own Agent, who reported this to hu 
superiors. 

In August 1823, the Governor-General of Arracan wrote again ontht 
subject, as follows ; — 

Our Sovereign is extremely fortunate ; he reigns over the Great Kingdom by in 
heritance from his grandfather, since his ascension to paradise ; be is replete wnl 
religious principles, a stud observer of the Ten Commandments, and of ih 
Twenty-eight Articles of X’irtue ; to him has descended the throne of his grai»d 
father, which he now tills. 

There is a certain island, known by the name of Slicen-mabu, where 
stockade has been erected, and a guard of Native Sepoys stationed ; in onlt 
to their being removed, I forwarded a letter on the subject, to the Governi 
of Chittagong, by the hands of General Mungdoo, who brought an answe 
written on a sheet of paper, in the English, Arraconese, Persian, and Hindo 
characters, declaring the said island of Sheen-mabu to belong to the Enghsl 
I ask, therefore, if this communication is to be considered as an authoriM 
one on the part of the Governor-General ? If it be so, I assert that the 
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of Sheen-mabu does not appertain to the Bengal Government ; from the time 
\rracau was subject to Uie original Arracanese ruler, aiidc^ince it came to 
ihe golden possession, the island was always annexed to the ,Denhawoo<Iy 
/\rracauese) territories, and still belongs to our Sovereign. The guard sta- 
tioacJ at that place may be the occasion of disputos among the lower order 
(,f the people, and of obstruction to the poor merchants and traders now carry- 
ing on commerce in the two great countries, and eventually cause a rupture of 
i)if> friendshiji and harmony subsisting between the two mighty Slates ; to ])re- 
,eni such occurrences, it is requested, that the guard now stationed at Sheen 
laahu may be removed. 

Tlie Right Honourable Lord Amherst having just assumed the powers 
of Governor-General, replied on the l/)tli of August, repeating the asaer- 
lion, that Shahpurce was part of the British territories, and declining to 
uitliilraw’ the troops. The result was, that on the ‘23d of September, 
something more than a month after, the Burmese, seeing their representa- 
tions u ere inefFectual, expelled our Sepoys from the inland by force; 
kiiliiig tliree, and wounding three more. This was done in consequence 
of an order from his Burman Majesty, as declared in the following noti 
ticalion, sent by the Burmese Oflicer to our Olficer at IVk Naaf : — 

Tlie Uoyal Hearer, Mcnyadc'n Seha Norollm, hercliy arquamls tlie Kastern 
( liii'f', the Thaiiadar, Jein.ular, Moon''!iee and others, that the eircumstanco of 
ford^iieis luiving eieeted astocka<le, and stationed armed men on the island of 
Mii'co Malm,* belonging to lus(l3unnan) Majestv, having reached the Golden 
J'ov.il) Ivar ; his Majidty has comin.inded that no stockade or armed men be 
■‘HilfTcd to remain on tlie inland of Sheen-.’Mahn, and that they may he forcibly 
removed ; tie* Iloyal authority received is in writing. Tlie i'kisteni nianadar, 
.Innadar, Moonsiiee and otlieis, who are now in the island of Sheon-Mahu ire 
ilicrdore requc>te(l, if tliey can, to destroy the stockade, and quit tlie island 
not regarding day oi night: it they cannot retire they aie leipiestcd 
immediately liy letter to give notice of the same. 

Having thus vindicated their claim to the island they rested satisfied, 
and displayed no wish whatever to annoy our fiontier by any further 
measures. The British Government then began, in its turn, to complain 
ot an aggression on its frontier, which, however, wits plainly the mere 
consequence of its ow n previous act. Lord Amherst now issued a decla- 
ration, dated on the 17th of October, cxpre&sive of liis “ astonishment” 
M well as “ indignation” at this proceeding, although he had lieen uni- 
l^nnly apprised that, if our troops were not w ithdrawn, this was the onlj/ 
alternative. His l.ordship repeats the a.s3cition, of “ incontrovertible 
grounds” and fresh proofs” having been urged tliat the island belonged 
*is ; although, we must confess, that we have looked in vain throughout 
these Papers for such grounds or proofs ; the assumption being unsupported 
hy any visible evidence whatever. There is, on the contrary, however, 
the important confession, that the place was “ vacant and untenanted ” 
before the Company’s servants adopted the precipitate measure ot placing 
it the guard of Sepoys, wliich w'as notoriously the sole cause of the 
*^ptnre. It is amusing to see how Lord Amherst, in tliis declaration, 
endeavours to sneak out of that rash proceeding, by calling it merely “ a 
‘neasure of police,” -and a “ simple police arrangement.” 

Turning back to page 26, however, we find tliat the object of placing 
troo|)s there was to prevent the Burmans from^aking possession.” 


} The, Burmese name for Shahpuree. 
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A$ wfeU might th6 capture and destruction of th'e’15ankh flnet at Gopen. 

Hagen hnVe been called by the British 

lic^,** and a ** simple police arrangement,” since 

vebt the French “ from taking pessession.” Th^" Governor- Oeftettl 

cbhcludcs, by annouricing his intention again tb ieiife theMdimd 
The Burmese, on the other hand, declare unequivochUy, thutlsn^ba 
measure must inevitably lead to a war between the tw6 States. Thhig 
the tenor of the following letter of the Rajah of Arraean,'i5the Buirttiese 
Governor of the province adjoining Shahpuree,) which also <k)iinfp4ain6 of 
some other agressions ; and is dated 29th of October 1823 : ' 

Mur Maha Mcnger Krojou, Governor of Denhawoody (Arracan), IVbnister 
ajidCommander-in-Chief ruling over Yeoka-poora and one hundred andniiieiy- 
eight conquered provinces to the westward of the great Golden Empire,' to the 
Governor of Bengal . 

A stockade having been erected on the island of Shein-ma-bU, be^opj^htg to 
Derihawoody, adverting to the friendship and commercial intercourse sUbsistii^; 
between tlie two great States, I sent Darem Yagea and Stossain Aliy Sinquist, 
with a letter to the Company’s Governor, who pretends that ShgiiHij^-by * 
belongS'to tlie English, on the proof of certain papers. Tlie island,, wa8\, never 
under the authority of tlie Moors or the English ; the stockade tliefcon, has con- 
sequently been destroyed in pursuance of the commands of the great ^Lord of 
the apM apd eai^tU. If you want tranquillity be quiet; but if yoii re-builJ a 
stbcKade at Shein-rna-bu, I will cause to be taken by force of arms the cities of 
Dacca and Mobrshedehad, which originally belonged to the great Arracan lUjah, 
whose chokies and pagodas were there. 

We purchased one hundred muskets; these have been seized by the Com- 
pany's subjects, the rebels Young Auja, (Ina-jan-Sheag, Bay-gounja, andYouin; 
Quartqcn-oowa ; you are re<piested to have them restored.’ 

A letter folWs, in the next page, sent to Colonel Shapland, by a Bur- 
mese Officer named Bhuman Do, w ho affirms that the island in question 
had been in the possession of his Rajah from the time of his grandfather ; 
and )tliat ■whenever the Mugs or Mussiilsinans (our subjects) wished to 
Ciafry (Qvef, their cattle te feed there, they used to receive a written order 
aViUcensP fio^;.the Uchurungf a Burmese officer. It deserves to be no- 
ticed) here, that, none of tlxe subordinate officers on our side yentqresto 
contt^ict these, specific facts advanced by the Burmese, ^hen our 
Domgahs and Subadajrs utter a sweeping declaration tliatthe isUnd be- 
longs to us, it is evidently only in compliance with the (>rdei;s pf their 
superiors who luid instructed them to say so. Why, we ask, was nof the 
evidence of the old inhabitants, acquainted with the localities, tqken and 
laid hfifpre the public i There can be but one inference d)^tyq ffoin its 
beirtgnwithheld, nautely, that our claim to the island rests .puif iM? poKd 
foundation,; or rather, we should perhaps say, is totally i|n(bupid^.a. ^ 
TheiB^gal Government, persisting in the determinatio,^ fo. 
title bjf ihiKc of arms, sent an expedition by sea, which, ibe 
Nftnf river on the 2 1st of November 1823, and again took pps^^ioo of 
the island, lu coujunction with these strong measures, an g^t^mpt was 
made to bring the Burmese authorities to appoint deputies to piqet 
and effect a general adjustment of the boundaries. Captain Cheape, the 
Knginefcr Officer and Surveyor, deputed on our part to the south-wffltern 
frontier, proposed to the Burmese Officer that the Moorasy, a breach ol 
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ihe NaaC, 8haul4)b<^ ,^Jte?J;as,the JjQupdafy.ia quarter. The instruo 
tiwjs^on, we not giyen; but, according to the 

evidence, M.^yemment’a own tnap, the proposed line of 

demancatiop m ^ mutest encroachment on the Burmese territory, Ac- 
(•ordiagly»C?4^ Cheape hiipselfremarks, with some appearance of surprise 
at recoptioq pf this bold proposal (p. 57.), that the Burmese 

Officer was., ‘‘not at all startled at the Moorasy being taken as the 
boundary. He expressed himselt pleased ; and an arrangement, w’hich 
he so authorized, he would willingly accede to ; and ipnnediately proposed 
to go to Arracan to make known to the Rajah his own sentiments, as well 
as had been communicated to him.” 

het us, however, consider candidly the position of affairs at this petlod. 
The British Government had forcibly taken possession of at best a neu- 
tral island; declaring that, right or wrong, taken possession, it 
would not suffer its light to be disputed. Knowing that this had given 
great offence to the neighbouring State, it tlicn sent officers to demand a 
demarcation of a boundtiry line, and fixed upon one wliich clearly deprived 
(lie Burmese of a considerable portion of their acknowledged territory. 
At the same time, a large force w&& sent in support of these Jirocecdin^. 
Could the Burmese be otherwise than alarmed at this attem|)t to encroach 
upon them, and at the same time to overawe them by force ? That this 
im the case, is proved by an extract of a letter from T. C. Robertson, 
whicli is dated the 27th of January 1824, and appears at page 70 
of the Papers. 

It js uo\y becoming gradually more evident that, alarmed ;it the miomti on 
cf our efjuipmnUs, the nninlicr of ships m (he Naaf, and the movements of our 
(loops, at tlie commencement of the se.ason, the Rajah, conceiving it improbable 
that the island of Shahpuree could be the sole object of sncli preparations, has 
reported to tlie Court of Ava that the British Government are meditaiing an 
iniasion of Arracan. ’ ' ’• 

The writer of this had been appointed to act as magistrate of Ohit- 
tagong, and political agent on our south-eastern frontier, where he had 
accordingly arrived on the 9th of tlie same month. Three days after 
tins he reports (page 59), that “ he liad Wen obliged to remove' tW de- 
tachment from the island of Shahpuree, on account of iismhcalthiness: 
that of the Burmese venturing to re-occupy it, he entertained but little 
apprehension ; they had invariably, he understood, declared their utmost 
^'ish (0 be, that it should be left neutral and vacant, until the right of 
Its possession were determined.” This reasonable wish, however, the 
Bntisli authorities determined not to grant. In the true spirit of their 
monopolizing masters, who will neither improve the resources of India 
lliemselvea, nor suffer others to do it for them, although its own men 
could not live on this misferable spot, it issued a declaration, that if any 
of the Burmese approached it they should be punished ! The Rajah of 
-Arracanlhen sent a peremptory demand for the evacuation of the island, 
a preliminary to any amicable arrangement. It is couched in the fol- 
lowing singular style : — 

, **^d four of our leaders to confer with tlie Judge of Chittagong. The 

cep hhahpuree belongs to our Sovereign, and never did belong to the English ; 
■wiertheless they, listening to the suggestions of the Mugs, who are miscreants, 
^*'e built a fort thereon. Our King is fortunate, King of the World and Lortl 
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of the White Elephant. He has store of arms, and he is just tad riahteoiit 
and bis ear is as of gold, and with it he has heard of the fort being* onttl* 
Deep, and has ordered it to be removed, and whatever Mugs or 
on it to be seized ; and to execute this order, we, the Rajalis of Atracaa 
proceeding witii innumerable armies, headed by captains and colonels. * 

. Tlie letter which the Judge sent us by Noor Khan Jemadar has reached us 
and we have perused it, and perceive that he wishes a Wuzect of wKdom [' 
be sent to him ; therefore we send four such persons with Ilussien Ullee Doo^ 
bashce. When the fort is removed from Shahpuree the intercourse between the 
two great countries will be like gold and silver, and former friendship restored • 
ther^ore we send these persons to the Judge and C aptain Cheape. ’ 

, Mr. Robertson, after having a conference with these agents, writes on 
the 15th of January, that from all he could collect, it was certain that wc 
could not retain the island of Shahpuree, and remain at peace with the 
Burmese ; and that till this question was settled, they would not touch 
upon any thing else whatever. This conference seems also to have very 
•trongly impressed his mind with the folly of involving the two countries 
in war about so paltry a matter.” He calls it a “ miserable spot,” a 
“ pestilential island;” and seems in the bitterness of vexation at what 
was about to happen, to vent his sorrow by showeiing down upon the 
mudbank which had been the innocent cause of the dihpute, every epi- 
thet of contempt. Did this proceed from the Burmese agents having 
convinced him we had a bad cause ? We hint this suspicion, because it 
is in this letter we (iud the remarkable confcs&ion. that the island had 
been “ vacant land untenanted,” in other words, neutral, as we would 
understand, before the Company’s servants placed the guard upon it, 
which occasioned all the disj)ute. Wc shall quote the passage, that the 
Toader may see how this important piece of infoiination is slipped in, 
casually, by way of parenthesis, as if it had been an unwelcome truth, 
which the WTitor was conscious the Government he was addressing did 
not wish to hear. It appears at page 62, as follows : — 

They (the Burmese) will, I think, ho contenled with the place reinaininc; 
vacant and untenanted (us it in Judy 1 htl\ev€y fonnerft/ u7/s, before the guard 
rva$ placed upon it ;) hut they never, nutil they meet with some signal discom- 
fiture, will consent to acknowledge it as ours. No local or partial failure or de- 
feat would sufficiently subdue their spirit to compel them to relinquish for- 
mally an object about which there has been such discussion and contention. 
If, therefore, the (Jovernment decide on the measure of re-occupalion, they 
must be prepared for an immediate rupture, and provided with the means of 
averting its effects. 

In another letter on the same subject, he explains, that the Burmese 
agents all declared that “ the force at Sliahpuree alone was an olwtacleto 
a good understanding;” and ‘‘all they required was a declaration on 
our part, that the island should be considered as neutral, and remain 
unoccupied by either.” This the Bengal Government peremptorily re- 
fused, on the uno ground that this proposition had not been brought for- 
w^ard soon enough ! Yet the fact is, that the Burmese had, from the 
beginning f only desired us to withdraw' our force ; and ‘since this more 
mc^erate request was peremptorily refused, with what truth can the 
British Government say it w’ould have consented to a formal disdaimer 
of its right to the island ? 

Can any thing more l>e necessary to show that the Company’s ler- 
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vidU wantonly provoked this war, without the sUghteet plea either of 
justice or necessity ? They refused to leave this disputed island unoccu- 
pied as they confess it had formerly been, or even to settle the right of 
Its property by negotiation. They proceed at the same moment, vith a 
large ^e to support them, to mark out new boundary lines, without 
waiting for the consent of the other party; and this new line was 
avowedly to deprive the Burmese of part of the territory, from time im- 
memorial, ill their possession. Besides the evidence of the Company’s 
owTi map, it is proved, both by the statement at page 67, mentioning 
the alarm wliich the movement of our surveyors in their territories had 
excited, and by the following remark of Mr, Robertson, in allusion to it, 
at page 65 : “I fear (says he) that similar feelings will be excited by 
our progress in the discharge of our duty; it being, 1 conceive, impos- 
fiible to draw any line of boundary, sucA as our Government could 
admit of, whjeh would not exclude the Burmese from some of the 
ground upon which they have been progressive It/ intruding.** No 
j)roof, liowcvcr, is given of their intrusion ; but there is here proof posi- 
tive of an intention to extrude them from the territory long in their 
<|uiet possession. 

It was surely impossible to expect that any State, with the least sense 
of honour, would submit with patience to such usurping arrogance, such 
insolent dictation as this; far less could Lord Amherst, with any justice, 
expect it of the Burmese, knowing, as he states at page 20, that they 
are by no means ignorant of the principles and observances which ordi- 
narily regulate the intercourse between independent states,” and “can 
feel keenly enough any supposed infraction of national rights and honour.” 
Yet the Burmese seem to have been more impelled by a sense of danger, 
from seeing the magnitude of our hostile equipments ; not believing it 
))ossiblc that a mighty state would take so much concern about so 
insignificant an object. But they formed an inadequate idea of the 
matter, having no conception that the possession of this miserable spot, 
(uliich ought henceforth to be called “ Amherst Island,”) was now con- 
sidered ab^dutely necessary for the dignity of the Bengal Government. 
That for this momentous object any thing would be risked, and no point 
conceded, however small, and how'ever just, which seemed to diminish 
this fond idol of the new Governor-General’s imagination. So poor a 
triumph was not, surely, necessary to the dignity ol the East India Com- 
pany ; for that could never be supported or increased by usurping pos- 
session of so miserable, so worthless a spot, seized under a mistake* 
But it w as the dignity of Lord Amherst* s administration that was to bo 
maintained. Yes! the Burman monarch must be compelled to resign 
the island, or perform the kou tou to his l>ordship, who now thinks bini- 
self as well entitled to this homage as the celestial Emperor of China 
did in days of yore ; and the required prostration being refused, a de- 
structive war must ^ undertaken to vindicate the unpardonable affront ! 

If I/)rd Amherst would have allowed the matter to end here, the Bur- 
mese might still have rested satisfied with merely planting a ffag on the 
island, as an assertion of their claim ; wliich simple operation they in- 
deed performed on the 5th of February, and then walked quietly away. 
But the threatening attitude assumed on the other side, having fanned 
this small spark into a flame, new grounds of diroute arose which might 
otherwise have rcmaine4 fw dormant. They 8up|)qscd that a 
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traitor,” as they call him, of the i;iai»e pf of ibt Bur- 

nish Ehipite, Who had taken refuge »in the; CpH^py'ftilewitoiiesi 
haVd heeh stirring up the English to sei^ upo^.^^hlAd^fiUidiabiit 
hith in 'Pbinmitting aggressions upon the provipeejof 
43^ 75^.) A police report states, (p. 42), that tko^ipeOpAc Mti.^*hirta 
Aiiuk say, the Burmese have heard that Hynja Surdar ^ilVaitaok'lhs 
AitOiia’n Country. Therefore, the Burmese intend seeking 
Surdar oh the island of Shahpurce, or at his own house j or whatever he 
may be found, aud will carry him od* in the same manner las h 

carrM away.” The EnglisJi Magistrate states, that this Hy^ja is the 
fion 'of a former vizier of Arracaii, whom the Burmese had'ppt todeatb* 
on \yhich his son, whom they also declare to be a traitor, fled to tha Com- 

S an^s territories about twelve years ago, and became a Talookdar. vTh® 
!a^stfale even admits it to be true, “ that he has a set of fcdlower^ who 
talk bf his again getting possession of his former rights, ”,,althotjgh 3ie 
himself says, “ he does not think this at all possible but is kis belief to 
satisfy the Burmese? We are not informed whether, on this occasion, 
they made a regular "requisition for his being surrendered iip;. but if 
they Aad done so, they would, no doubt, have been met with tlu^ same 
answer that was given them, in respect to the Munnypoorian rebels, to 
whoni 'w^o also gave protection ; declaring, (p. 17,) that the British Go- 
verdhient “ Could not with honour deliver them up, much less suffer them 
to be h^rested in its torritory.” 

This brings us to the consideration of the third cause of the war, 
which appears to us by far the most weighty of all. It appears,- (p. 8^'),) 
that Gbpee Oovjnd Chund, now the Kx- Rajah of Cachar, was driven 
front his country by the chiefs of Munnypoor, called Chorajeet and Ma- 
rajeet,’ and fled for safety to the Company’s province of Sylhet. He 
theh applied for the protection of the Burman Emperor ; with what sue* 
cess tnus narrated : — 

On the arrival of Gonee Chund, at thefootof the throne of the King of Kia^, 
he repteseuted the haraships he had endured ; aiid his Majesty pitying his mis- 
ibrtuhps, comforted him and said, We will re-estahhsh you in your kingdom 
-of Cachar.” 

Accordingly, tw'o armies advanced for that purpose, one from Munny- 
poor, the other from Assam. It might have been supposed, that rto 
friend of legitimacy, which Lord Amherst no doubt is, would oppose so 
reasonable a proposal a.s the restoration of a lavful monarch dethroned 
by rcbelA: more especially, as his Lordship confesses, that Gopee Govind 
Chund’e .legitimate title is unquestionable; that there is no objection 
whatever to his being re-established ; and that the Bengal Gotrbyd;(nei)t 
is decidedly /rie«rf/y to his pretensions. Why, then, does it pppqs^ .the 
just and| benevolent views of the Burman monarch ? The answer to. this 
questf^ is pregnant with illustration of the East India Company -spoHcy. 
Amongrpther objects of its monopoly in India, salt, opiutn,’ add' tfea^ ft 
has long usurped the trade of making, the most Ipcj^vp of the 

whole, as well as the most iniquitous. Their Empire has been raised by 
instigating servants to betray their masters, (as in the iastunee of 
Sur^ i)owIa,) children to betray the rights and 
family> (as in the caSe of the unfortunate All Hu^lnJ ^ 
short, arty ohe a prince who promised to allow ibeiu to share 

largely in the ffuits of his treachery and crime. The jwatice or ihjuetice 
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of GbYiod Glmnd'«’cftud4 therefore, nothing to lord Amherst 2 hti 
he inust'be thc^ British Government only, the great ro 9 ;aopo* 

lj 3 t ef Indiart^Utngf-ttkking,*' oh SiKjh conditions as it should choose ta, 
extort from hirti^eisities; It' ap[^ears that, exddentlv with tins view, 
so far back astJttne '!823, when Mr. Adam acted as GoYemoc-General 
tl>e Campiny's sertanfe resol tred (p. 22.) that Cacha^ should be taken 
uDd*t their protection,'* on the “ usual conditions of political depend-., 
eijce." Their policy is placed beyond doubt, by the fact developed at’ 
p. 79, that while professing the warmest friendship for Govind Chund,. 
they are thinking of an alliance witli Gumbheer Sing, and protect the‘. 
rebels Chorajeet and Marajeet. But, although negotiations had been, 
going on from that time to the end of the year for defining the terms,. 
nothing, it appears, could be agreed on. From all we know of the Com- 
pany’s proce«Hng8, we have a right to conclude, that its servants were 
employed during this interval in putting up the principality ,‘of Cachar.to 
auction, between the Ex- Rajah and its actual possessor, that whoever- 
bid highest might be made the nominal prince.* The Ex-Rajah, pro-«. 
bably alarmed at their rapacity, or conscious of his inability to copjpete, 
iti the offer of bribes, with his rival, who was in akual possession pf tl>e 
power and wealth of the Country, applied for help, as above noticed, 
the Burman Monarch, who sent two armies to reinstate him. , 'jfiius 
would have put a stop to the auction, and completely defeated the Com* 
pany’s object of screwing the last farthing out of the princedom for ita 
own behoof; therefore, Govind Chund mwsf be secured, (p. 79,) and ^10 
Burmese troops repelled. The plea set up for the latter is, tl\at Caesar 
is under the Company’s protection ; yet we are told, at the same time,, 
that no treaty had been conc luded witli its rulers, nor even with its E,x- 
ilajah, w'ho is confessed to have invited and implored the Burmese, ta 
assist him in the recovery of his rights. (F. 79.) Both parties are kept 
in suspense ; and, in the meantime, the Company resolves to place its 
fangs upon the country, saying, “we have taken it under our protection.’* 
An underplot of a similar kind was now carrying on with regard to the 
petty state of Jynteah. The Burmese Governor, in Assam, had made.a^ 


* It 19 lUauifcst, from the war in which we arc now engaged, that the revolution 
lately formed by Mr. Adam and his colleagtieo, to take the state of Carhar lirxjer 
I’mtectioii, necessarily iin)>liob a violation of the interdiction laid by the 
ontHh Legislature on any further extension of tlie Company's territories. Since 
It H a mere evasion of the law, to usurp tlie coniinaud of states, under the pre- 
tence of affording them protection, but roally to govern them throu^ the nie- 
<J«mn of a^pqminnl Native Prince. This was the declared opinion of a former t»0- 
Hnimciu ui. regarding the same State, as iiientiooed by Hamilton 

lu June 1809, (he says,) a letter was received by the Govemor-Oeifernl 
trom Rajah Kisbone Chund Narain, of Cachar, stating, that he had comuiei^eJ 
» pdjtnhiage to the holy places in the British dominions, and requesting tfist ^ 
guard of tiyeutjt-fiye Sepoys might be placed in his country during his ab's^tie'e, ’ 
^ preventdwpirbance, and protect it from invasion, which salutary obj^ctf^he 
i»‘'scrled j^uld be attained by their mere appearance. Ills appUcatiou,ilM)wevwr, • 
titit empitSa itfitH ; in' consequence of which, in 181 1, a secouil letter w||/i re- 
trtRtittiig ittost earnestly to he taken under the protection of the British 
•uverniueiiB'iOnicondition of his paying whato-er expense might be IncUrred-^h 
t?WqWiP«»p)oyed/(i)r the defeooe of hU country. In reply th W< 
^iicatam, the Rfjah wp informed fhat the yri^piti uiiiich 

u ij (jovernrn'ent^ Ilia overture could not be accepU(\t bo- 

»'iin etnerience ^i-ery office of friendship due id a friemtly ueigbbuur,"— * 

» JOescriptwH 0/ MikdoosUtn: 
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call for tbii usual ptesente fiuMl offeriags due, it to aU^ed , to tlie ChkI 
Afitflmi as his superior, but lately discontinued. The R^abj therefbrs, 
apprehending a hostile visit, intimated his fears to thU I^ltoh ahdwri- 
tilw Who, of course, resolved to take him also under their proteciiei,. 
Lord Amherst states (p. 15), that this intelligence “sug^sted tl» «x. 
pediency of including that petty state or chiefehip, s^cihcahy, iri onr 
general system of defensive arrangements for the frontrer. TheRajsh 
was accordingly urged to throw off his dependence to the Bunnan Go- 
vemment, and make an alliance with the Company; and the Burmese 
were forthwith MJarnerf not to trespass on his territory (the temtory of 
their own ragaal !) because it is alleged that the Rajah s ancestor had 
received that country as a gift, after conquest, from the Hoix^ble 
Company ; and he himself had sought its protection. As to the first of 
these reasons, if it was a “ free gift,” without any reservation ol homage 
or tribute, (and notliing of the kind else is alleged,) the prrtence is quite 
futile. As to the second ground, it appears to be false ; since only two 
pages hack (88), it is stated that 

■ The Jvnteah Rajah has, with the usual procrastinating policy of the Native 
Princes, declined entering into a treaty of alliance, until, as 
sity may prove more urgent. I have pointed out the fo ly of this 
duct in tile strongest tenns ; and, with a view to prevent Ins being 
into submission by the approach of the Burmese 

time, promised him the assistance ot our troops, ntovided he himself males all 
t^ opposition lie can ; awl declared, that if lie admit die Burmese mto hu to- 
ritories without doing so, we shall treat him a.s an enemy. 

Here is a specimen of tho East India Company’s justice and honour! 
It excites a Prince to revolt against his liege Lord ; tells the su^rior, at 
the same time, his vassal has claimed its protection ; and then threateas 
the unfortunate vassal with destniction if he do not “"X 

rebel 1 It is thus the natives of Asia are taught to believe (p 8i) that 
“ the English are without faith ; they do not understand what it is. 

The total want of dates in many of the Papers leads to grea* 

Sion; but it is evident (from p. 81, 82, 83, &c.) that, although the Bur- 
mese were desirous, at first, of restoring the 
we were opposed to it, they would have been contented with the 
of the rebellious Munnypoorean Chiefs, to whom wo were g>«“8 P'"' 

tection. The following is the declaration ot the Governor of Assam o 
that subject: 

The Ooobah Rajah and the Maha Rajah were formeriv the Rajahs 
and were tributary to the Burmese. They afterwards 
against the King of Ava, who conquered and drove them out of CSSsay . 
then went into Cacliar, and possessed themsel ves of the 

The Ochar Rajah huvinjf been expelled lus country, requested ass 
from the King of Ava, and oft'ered to become tributary. , 

Malta Sircar (supposed to be the Minister of Cachar) says he received 
from the Company, and that be is not afraid of us. 

If you Miver vp the Maha Kajah and Doobah lUja''* w® "P' 

Cachi^ • we do not want the country, but have got orders from the King 
m Lite thuir pemom. ; if they are in Cachar we will go ^ I 

if they take wfuge in any oUier country, suUwe will fWjw 
if the Enriish fight with us on this account we cannot help it: nothing 
hinder us from apprehending them. , j u. du 

There might be some want of courtesy in declaring what would do «« 
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coweqBWiee of the Company** refusing to deliver up the rebels, be&ie 
this refusal was made ; but it was, at least, candid and honest to declare 
s dflierfuination to have them at all events. The Assamese Governor is 
too polite, however, to say that war would be the consequence Of a re* 
fusal ; he rather seems to deprecate the displeasure of the British Govern* 
went, because he is under the necessity of executing the commands of 
his Sovereign in apprehending these rebellious subjects. The Company s 
serrants, therefore, by refusing to give them up, rendered war inevitable. 
The reason they assigned for this refusal could not be believed, unless it 
were given in their own words (p. 17). They say : We could not with 
honour deliver tliem up, much less suffer them to be arrested incur 
own territory.” Hear this, ye advocates of the Alien Bill, and the 
lioQour of the British nation, which ye will not suffer to afford an asylum 
to the persecuted friends of liberty in Europe ! Even the East India 
Company’s sen'ants would think it a dishonour in Asia to refuse its pro- 
tection to the rebels and traitors of every neighbouring state. And who 
are the men that declare this ? The same who, within a few weeks, had 
demanded of the French Government of Chandernagore to surrender up 
an individual, Mr. Arnot, who was accused of no other offence than that 
of being a native of the United Kingdom ; and for this mighty crime ha 
Mas arrested by them in that foreign settlement. It is the same Govern- 
ment, too, which was prepared to insist on an “ independent” Native Prince* 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, expelling innocent individuals, Sir William 
Humbold and Mr. I.ainb, from his territories, because they had lent him 
money cheaper than he could got it from any one else, and thereby saved 
his. power from destruction, and the British Government itself from great 
danger. Yet now this same Government has suddenly acquired so deli* 
cate a sense of honour, so much tender mercy for the oppressed, that it 
cannot find in its heart to surrender the Burinan subjects to the disposal 
of their lawful Sovereign I The plains of Bengal, under the meek, and 
mild, and moderate sway of Mr. Canning’s “ Lamb,” must be an asylum 
tor the injured of every nation, except for those who have the misforUne 
to be British born ! 

The more carefully wc examine these proceedings, the more we are 
disgusted with the hollow and hypocritical pretences used to cloak and 
disguise the real character of the war against the Burmese, which we can now 
only regard as an unjustifiable and unprincipled aggression on the most ab- 
surd and iniquitous pretences. The Burmese show ed constantly the greatest 
desire to promote an adjustment of the differences, proposing terms that ap- 
pear to us perfectly reasonable, considering^thcircircuinstances. They said t 
” If you allow the frontier to remain unaltered^ and surrender to us the 
bad men, our subjects^ who are the cause of difference, there will be no 
breach of friendship." But the Company's servants would listen to 
nothing ; detennined to dispose of the fate of individuals and kingdoms at 
their own sole will and pleasure. War being rendered thus inevitable, it is 
tmnecessary to detail the manner in which the first acts of hostility com- 
to^nced. 

Une incident, however, deserves to be noticed, as further illustrative of 
the character of the Government in India. About the middle of January, 
^hen w'e were upon the point of coming to an open rupture with the 
Burmese, some of their local Officers, to show their zeal, perhaps, for the 
public service, contrived to entice on shore two British officers, Mr. Chew 
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and ]Vfr. Rossi with sbm^ irien belonging tfcj the f^ileUtM^kfoadoe tU 
dif/|^uted island, Shahpurec, ahd weti* 

pn^ners, and can-y^them to the Burmese ^apitalr''^<Dvt^d4taMa^at|in^ 
wifi, of course, felt for their safety in the handi^ ofthaft4HirbaMa'p«Q||^ 
goaded on as they had been, and strong 

liberation. In the Goremor^Generars deSpatcli^of^hfe43diof Fabnuy, 
he thns alludes to the circumstance : • - t ' ? >,>^0 , ' 

Accounts had, in the interval, been received from 
evincing a spirit unbroken by the udamitom sUuotibn in 
himself and his companions, and stating that he bad latterly-hteeii irtalWwiift 
humanity and even kindness, hlr. Rdbertson, however, 'Vettiarfu, ik sriih 
deeper regret than I can express that I resign tlie hopes I have iuthhrta 
tained of Mr. Chew^s release. The high spirit evinced in hig. letiero, apd.ihe 
elasticity of mind with which, under circumstances so depressjlng, be ^Ull k^eni 
his attention directed to his professional pursuits, will, I am sure, excite tlie^ 
miration of his Lordship in Council for the character of the individual, whilst it 
must deepen lus regret at the calamity that has befallen him.” 

Mr. Chew, with his companions, was eventually released by the Bur- 
mese rulers, who condemned this act of treacher}’ committed by their 
servants ; and while among them, he generously saved, the life of the 
person who had caused his detention; the superior authority having 
decreed, but for this humane intercession of the person injured, that the 
author of such an act of treachery should receive condign punishment. 
The reader may now desire to be informed how Lord AmherSitestihed 
his admiration of the character of this gallant veteran, who is confessed 
to have behaved so magnanimously, and had not shrunk from risking hU 
life in the service of the East India Company, to which he had been 
attached for thirty or forty yoars. Instead of l>eing rewarded with n)ark.s 
of favour, or even bare compensation for his suflerings, we have it on 
undoubted authority that, shortly after his return to Bengal, being en- 
gaged in the most arduous exertions to save one of the Company’s vessels 
grounded in the river, through the fault of one of her Officers, and tlie 
fatigue and exposure which in that climate would have killed many less 
hardy men, having laid him up for a few weeks, — Lord Amherst took 
advantage of this temporary indisposition to DISMISS him from 'nn. 
.SERVicK, as too old and unfit for duty; thus consigning him, with his 
large family of a wife and ten or twelve children, to starvation, depriving 
them of their only means of subsistence ! ^ This is the way in which an 
East India Company’s Governor “ evinces his admirationf* and rewards 
the gallantry of a British Officer! Well may the autliors of such heart- 
less cruelty detest that freedom of the press which would make knov n 
their infamous deeds, and rouse against them the indignation of a British 
public. This is the true reason why every upstart, “ drest in a little 
brief authority,” which he knows he can safely abuse, is so anxious to 
impose fetters on the human mind, and silence the tongues and pens of 
men ; and in proportion as this end is gained, free scope is given both to 
the perpetration of private injury and the sacrifice of the public interests. 
This act, if not owing entirely to the private piques and jealousy of Com- 

< It waft well known, besides, that this iiidiridusl had been involved in large debts 
through former misfortuiK's ; and nothing remained to him /therefore, but a smftU 
pension arising from deductions of hi» salary during the period of his service,—® 
pittance hardly adequate to support a single ’man in Calcutta, 
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nM)dor« Hayes, (Mr. Chew*® luperior,) can only be attributed to the dia- 
gadsfeciion of GoverawJent, because his conscience would not allow him 
to represent the Burmese; as, teing so hostilely disposed as the Govern- 
^nt wished to have them b^0V®d to be ; tor whioh. reason, while every 
flying nuDour that breathed war is thought worthy of a pWe in these 
(iflcuments laid before Parliament, the evidence of this high-spirited 
British Officer is entirely suppressed, although, from being among them, 
be had opportunitfos of knowing the truth, which others had not, and he 
liimself is sacrificed ! This it is to serve a Government, the eulogists of 
which in England contend has ever been, still is, and, while the East 
India Company retain it in their hands, ever must be, an absolute and 
irresponsible despotism I If the Parliament of England do not remedy 
this evil, they will deserve to share with the despots of India the contempt 
and indignation of their countrymen. 


NAPOLEON. 

H^rUten while standing by hia Tomb, in March 1824, 

He sleeps in his lonely tomb, 

And the ocean-surge, 

And the tempest's gathering gloom 
Are his pall and his dirge. 

No martial trophies wave 
O’er the rough grey stone, 

Where lies, in an exile's grave, 

Napoleon. 

Tlie hurricane shakes the rock, 

But it wakes not him ; 

Nor the roiling earthquake's shock. 

Nor the night-storm grim; 

Nor the cannon’s sound, which of old 
Made tlie heart beat high, 

As he marshaU’d the free and bold 
To victory. 

And doth he lie so still, 

Whose voice was the breatli 
Of battle — at whose will 

Uush’d the nations to death ? 

W'hose mandate swept away 
From their ancient thrones, 

Monarchs ? — and where are they ? 

Ask Europe’s groans’ 

He has vanish’d from the eartli 
Like a fiery star. 

That liath its meteor-birth 
'Midst the tempest’s war. 

And now, on the chain’d world lies] 

So drear a night, 

Men weep for the stormy skies 
Wliich he made bright. 

WveuFr n. 

Oi mtul fffrold, 3l> 
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ANTFENT ACCOUNTS OF INDIA AND CHINA, BY TWO 
MOHAMMEDAN TRAVELLERS, 

In our last Number (p. 73) was inserted a letter respecting Renaiidotg 
Translation of the “ Ancient Accounts of India and China, by two 
Mohammedan Travellers/’ The writer of that letter had seen their 
genuineness and authenticity called in question, and was anxious to dis- 
cover whether any thing certain were known about their origin. It h 
possible that many other persons may feel the same desire. While we 
endeavour, therehue, to satisfy our intelligent correspondent, we hope to 
afford a degree of jdeasure to the majority of our readers also, and for 
that juirpose, we shall not confine ourselves to a naked reply to his ques- 
tion, but shall unite with it a brief description of the work itself. 

As it is almost impossihle, however, pro^ierly to enjoy a Book of 
Travels suspected even of being a forgery, it will be proper to settle the 
claims of these “ Ancient Accounts ” to be considered genuine, before 
WT advert to the nature of their contents. In doing ibis, wc slmll 
the authority of M. de Guignes, the learned and laborious author of the 
“ History of the Huns.” The Jesuits Premare and Parennin ‘ appear 
to have been among the first who disputed the authenticity of tlxse 
“ Ancient Accounts:” their doubts and those of many other learned 
men, induced Dc Guignes to examine the matter. He does not decide 
whether or not these two Mohammedans ever W’ere in China ; he oiil) 
says that it is certain the Arabs traded to China in those times. Tliej 
had a Musulinan Cadi at Canton ; and were become so pow'erfiil m 
A. I). 7.58, tliat they ventured to jiiilage and burn all the magazines nf 
the city, which w as then, as now, the principal port of China ; after which 
they retreated to their ships. This event is mentioned in the Cliinisc 
annals, f rom the beginning, therefore, M. de Guignes did not think 
with the Jesuit Missionaries, that these travels ought to be neglected. 
He ob.serves, however, that, both in England and Italy, many learned 
men doubted tlie existence of the Arabic MS., and considered the whole 
a.s a lorgery. As Henaudot had not given either the title or the number 
of the Aiahic MS. in the Seignelay collection, (afterwards purchased 
lor the King,) M. de Guignes could not, by the most careful re.searches, 
discover the original, and from thence concluded that the Abbe had made 
a collection, from vaiious Arabic writers, of passages respecting China, 
and put them forth as the travels of two ancient Mohammedans. In 
1750, M. de Guignes communicated this opinion to M. Foscarini, 
curator of St. Mark at Venice, and to several others who had inquired 
of him A\hetlier any .such MS. existed. Some time afterw^ards, the 
question was repeated by Mr. Morton, Secretary to the Royal Society of 
London, w ho oh-served, that in England the learned were persuaded it 
Avas a piece of jnire fraud. IJe Guignes noAV renew'ed his researches, 
and discovered the original Arabic MS. He Avas guided in his researches 
by a remark of Renaudot — that the author had described the walls of 
Damascus at the end of the travels. The Arabic MS. was in quarto, 
No. 597, p. 161, of the Catalogue pf the King’s Library. Its Latin title 


* Letirea Edif. Curieuses, Rec. xix. p.420, and 
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^vas ‘ Catena Historica, in qu^ Provinciae diversee, maria, piscium genera, 
mundi mirabilia, regiopym ct Ipcorum situs, aliaque complura explican- 
t„r.’ After this follows the title of the chapter, which is, * Chapter 
concerning the Sea which lies between Indc and Sinde, Ghouz and 
Magbouz, the mountain of C^lf, and the island of Serendib, &c/ Then 
a few dozen lines relating to curious kinds of fish, which Uenaudot did 
not translate. The handwriting of these two titles is not the same as 
that in which the MS. is written, nor docs the general title appear to be 
that which the author gave to his work ; for something on Astronomy is 
promised, after the words piscium genera," the title going on, “ et in 
CO doctrina coeli.” Now there is nothing of the kind in these travels, 
and whfit is found in the volume relating to Astronomy is no other than 
Vri^totlc’s book De Ccelo. From this circumstance, De Guignes concludes 
tliat the general title M^as prefixed by the person who collected all these 
heterogeneous pieces into one volume. The MS. although mutilated in 
parts, is clearly written, and contains two dates, which prove it t6 
he more modern by thirty years than Renaudot considered it. He ob- 
serves, however, that the Abbe bad translated it with exactness, and 
like a c^eat Arabic scholar ; and that he considered it to be his duty, as 
It was in his power, to bear testimony to the excellence of Ins version; 
lor, not contented with having found the MS., he examined the transla- 
tion, and, \yith one or two exceptions of small importance, found it 
extremely faithful. Having cleared Renaudot from all suspicion, De 
(niignes observes, in favour of the Travellers themselves, that their work 
was mentioned and used by Arabian writers of their own limes, as well 
as by those who wrote on similar subjects afterwards; and, among 
"thers, he names Masoudi, who flourished in the year of the Hejira 336, 

^ I). 0 17, contemporary with the second Traveller. This account of 
lumaudot s Translation and the MS. was communicated in a letter to 
‘ Journal (ies Savans/ in 1764. 

\i ^ pt*<5ofs that these Travels arc genuine and authentic. 

'• de Guignes considers them also as useful and important, but in this 
j'c do not pertectly agree with Idm. There are, no doubt, many singular 
to be found in them, but they are so loose, rambling, and meagre, 
>ipoij the whole, that they cannot be considered as important travels 
■ e'ortheless, they arc very curious, and it is in this light chiefly that 
00k on them as worth notice. The love of the man'ellous is apparent 
Toughoiit ; a hankering too after novelty is discernible ; but the authors 
mX arrange their materials. They skip from subject to 

” regard whatever to propriety ; and were evidently 

kui ed by some secret association in their own imaginations, which 
loup ed things together in the order, perhaps, in which they had entered 
minds, or as they were recalled by some name, or imaginary 
^es^blancefn their nature. 

in X V K * Account ' is imperfect at the beginning. From the words 
ly relation commences, we conclude that the author had de- 

j /wo Oriental seas, for he says — “ the third of the seas we have 
tke sea of Harkand," in which the Maldives arc situated. 
Al'n governed, it seems, at that period, by a Queen, for 

y^risi notices the same circumstance. Tlio author adds — 
bien these islands, they find ambergris in lumps of extraordinary^ 

^ as also in lesser pieces, in form of plants forcibly torn up. This 
2 D2 
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amber is produced at the bottom of the sea, as plants are upon eanh- 
and, when the sea is troubled, the violence . t^s it Ujl 

from the bottom, and washes it to the shore, in forgot a mushif(i)in, (J 
a truffle.’^ “ The wealth of the inhabitants consists in shells,' (^owriei,) 
and even the Queen’s treasury is full of them. They'^y there iire do 
artificers more expert than these islanders ; and that of the fibres of the 
cocoa-nut they make whole shirts, all of one piece, sleeves, gusscU and 
all, as also half- vests or jackets. With the same industry, and with tht 
same tree, they build ships and houses, and they are skilful in all other 
sorts of workmanship. Their shells they have from the sea, at times 
when they rise up to the surface ; at which times the inhabitants throw 
branches of the cocoa-nut tree into the sea, and the shells stick to them. 
They call them Kaptage” , . t , j * 

The author then goes on to describe Ceylon, which he docs in a very 
brief manner. Descending from Adam’s Peak, he observes, ‘‘ About 
this mountain are mines of the ruby, opal, and amethyst. This island, 
which is of great extent, has two Kings ; and here you may have wood- 
aloes, gold, precious stones, and pearls, which are fished onthecoa>t; 
as also a kind of large shells, which they use instead of trumpets, and 
which they much value.” 

The account he gives of the cannibals of the Andaman islan^ds agree\ 
as nearly as possible, with the modern relations. “ Beyond the!>e twu 
islands (of Ilhamni) lies the sea of Andaman ; the people on this coast 
eat human flesh quite raw; their complexion is black ; their hair frizzled; 
their countenance and eyes frightful ; their feet are very large, and almost 
a cubit in length ; and they go quite naked. They have no embarka- 
tions ; if they had, they would devour all the passengers they could by 
bands on. When ships have been kept back by contrary vinds, the) 
fire often in these seas obliged to drop anchor on this barbarous coast, br 
the sake of water, when they have expended their stock ; and upon 


occasions they often lose some of their men, but most escape. 

The following is his description of the water -spout, which is very com- 
mon in those seas: — “ In this sea there is often beheld a white cloud, 
which nt once spreads over a ship, and leth down a long thin tongue, |'r 
SDOut quote to the surface of the water, which it disturbs just alter tm' 
mannW of a whirlwind ; and if a ves.sel happen to be in the way of t in 
whirlpool, she is immediately swallowed up thereby ; but at len^b t 
cloud mounts again, and discharges itself in a prodigious rain. It 
known whether this water is sucked up l)y the cloud which makes it rbc, 
or in what manner so extraordinary an effect is brought to pa*ss. AH t lesi 
seas are subject to great commotions, excited by the winds, which nia 
tlieni boil up like water over a fire. Then it is that the surf dashes 
affainst the islands, and breaks them to piec(‘.s with unspeakable violcn^’ • 
and then also is it that fish »)f all sizes are thrown dead ashore iqion 
rocks, like an arrow from a bow.” “ And now is ambergris torn up no 
the bottom, and particularly whore it is very deep ; and ‘ 

tile more exqiusite is the amber. It is observed, that when this se § 
in this violent manner, it sparkles like fire.” ^ 

Having despatched these matters, the author goes on to 
CMna; but here the MS. is imperfect. However, ue have a r p 
gketeh of Canton, there called Canfu ; and this is foUowed “P ^ . 
enumeration of the places touched at in a voyage from Sirat, in Aram , 
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(a that city. It may be wortK while to place a list of their names before 
the reader- Most of the ships from China took in their cargoes at Siraf, 
which consisted of goods brought from Basra, Oman, and other places. 
From Basra to Siraf is 120 leagues,® and from thence they sail to Mascat, 
‘^1)0 leagues farther, on the extremity of the province of Oman. From 
Mascat, after having watered at that place, they sailed direct for India, 
and in a month arrived at a place which our author calls Kaiicammali ; 
then they entered the sea of Harkand, and having sailed through it, 
touclwd at a place called Lajabalus ; from thence they steered away 
towards Calabar, the name of a place and kingdom on the coast,’ to 
tliQ right hand beyond India.” “ Calabar is about a month s voyage 
iVom a place called Kankam, which is almost upon the skirts of the sea 
ot‘ Harkand.” In ten days more they reached and in other 

ton (lavs, Kadrange. “ It is worth notice,” says the author, that in all 
tho islands and peninsulas of the Indies, they find water when they dig 
for it.” From Kadrange to Senef is ten days* sailing, and the same 
from Senef to Sandarfulat. At each of these places fresh water is found ; 
and from the former comes the aromatic wood which the Arabs call Hud 
ul Srncfi. “ Here is a King *, the inhabitants are black, and wear 
two striped garments.” It took up another month to sail from Sandar- 
fiilat to China. The whole voyage from Siraf to Canton was performed 
in less than five months. 

Ha\ing described the route of vessels sailing from Arabia to China, tho 
author falls into his miscellanies again ; describes Canton a second time, 
and then reverts to such wonderful things as he had forgotten to mention 
In'fore. Among the rest he observes: “ They say that in the island of 
Muljan, which is lietween Serendib and Cala, on the eastern shore of the 
Indii's, there are Negroes who go (juite naked ; and that when they meet 
with ai^ranger, they hang him with his l>ead downwards, and slice him 
into pieces, which they cat quite raw. These Negroes have no King, and 
Iced upon fish, mousa, cocoa-nuts, and sugar-canes. They have ponds 
and some lakes.” After this he speaks of the flying flsh ; a fish which 
climbs into the cocoa-nut trees ; and another which turns to stone as 
'^'on as taken out of its element. The following miniature description oi 
avulcaiio puts us in mind of the naivete of the Arabian Nights: “ They 
also, that near Zabage there is a mountain called the mountain oj 
.Arr, whicli no one may approaidi ; that, in the day-time, it sends up a 
•kick smoke ; and that, in the night, it throws out flames. At tlie foot 

this same mountain are two 6})riiigs of fresh water, the one hot, and 
tlie other cold.’* The dress, food, fruits, wines, and ornaments, of the 
1 binerse, are then mentioned ; and he cliaractcristically observes, “ The 
^ binese women appear uncovered, and adorn their heads with small ^ 
b’^ry and pther combs, of which they shall wear sometimes a score 
•'*l?<*ther. The men are covered with caps of a particular make. * F rom 
•kese caps and combs, the Traveller digresses to the “ tour principal Kings 
’d' the world;” and he makes both Indians and Chinese acknowledge 
King of the Arabs (the Caliph) to be the first, “ and to be, without 
nispute, the most powerful of kings, the most wealthy, and the most ex] 

i ^ . . ' - : .1 1 1 ^ 



‘1^ Guignes observes, that Renaudot should ha^e said farming instead of 
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and because no other surpasses him in greatness and •oower Amo!» 
fother wonders, he observes also, that the Indians do not “ compute th^ 
yeKTsfrom the (era of Mohammed, as do the Ambs, bht ^itolybyth^ 
years of their Kings.’* This trait of nationality, and a few othOrg of the 
same kind, ought to have convinced tho learned, we think, thatRenaudot 
did not forge the book — it is so truly Arabic ! 

His account of the rhinoceros, which he denominates the unicorn, 
deserves to be transcribed : ‘Mn this same country is the famous Kar- 
kandan, or unicorn, who has but one horn upon his forehead, and 
thereon a round spot wuth the representation of a man. The whole hom 
is black, except the spot in the middle, which is white. The unicorn 
much smaller than the elephant; from the neck, downwards, he pretty 
much resembles the bulHar (buffalo) ; for strength he is extraordinary, 
therein surpassing all other creatures ; his hoof is not cloven ; and from 
his foot to his shoulder he is all of a piece. The elephant flies from 
the unicorn, w'hose lowing is like that of an ox, with something of j 
cry of a camel. His flesh is riot forbidden, and we have eaten of 
There are great numbers of this creature in the fens of this kingdom, an 
also in all the other provinces of the Indies ; but the horns of these are 
tho most esteemed, and upon them are generally seen the figures of men. 
peacock.s, fishes, and other resemblances. The Chinese adorn their 
girdles with those sorts of figures, so that some of these girdles are worth 
two or three thousand pieces of gold in China, and sometimeii more, the 
price augmenting with the beauty of the figure.” The Chinese of those 
days, he informs us, had trumpets three or four cubits long, W'bich might 
t>e heard a mile off. They kept the bodies of their dead a whole year in 
their houses, having previously dried them with quick-lime ; after which 
they were interred. Persons of all ranks were taught to read and write. 
The following is his account of Tea : 

The Fanporor also reserves to himself the revenues which arise from the salt- 
mines, ana from a certain herb which they drink with liot wnur, and of whnh 
great quantities are Hold in all the cities, to the amount of great sums. Tht y 
call it Sah ; aud it is a shrub more bushy than the pomegranate-tree, and of a 
more taking smell, but it has a kind of bitterness with it. llieir w'ay is to hoil 
water, which they pour upon this leaf, and this drink cures all sorts oj discaus. 

By these specimens the reader will be able to judge in what manner 
the ancient Arabs wrote their travels. Tliere is no continued narrative, 
there is no order ; all you know is, that the author mentions his having 
been in India, where he noticed the extravagant practices of the . /at* 
but how much of what he relates was gathered from personal obsena- 
tion, and how much from hearsay, it is not possible to conjecture. 

* The Second Account ; or the Discourse of Abu Zeid al Hassan, of 
Siraf,’ is something longer than the preceding, and arose out of an exa- 
mination and review of it. There weic persons, it seems, who charged 
the author of the first relation with exaggeration or incorrectness, and 
Abu Zeid had been “ordered,” perhaps by the Caliph, to peruse his ac- 
count, and to make such additions and corrections, as he might be en- 
abled to do by bis intercourse w ith the merchants of Sirat, w'ho ha 
visited China and the Indies. This second part is founded, therefore, on 
very' miscellaneous testimony. However, it contains a good deal o 
curious matter, and tliere is no reason why w^e should not believe as 
much uf it, at least, as is not inconsistent with the relations of later an 
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. perlor travellers. Abu Zeid appears, indeed, to haw been a very in- 
'itive roan, who collected from the merchants of Irak whatever obscr- 
^•atLns they bad made on those Various countries to which their “ auri 
' ira fames ” had conducted them, fn common with all his countrymen, 
Te felt the most violent curiosity on the subject of China ; which was 
serf natural, as it was the most remote region the Mohammedans had 
ever visited, and abounded in riches, and the productions of arts which 
were unknown in the W’est of Asia. 

He commences his discourse ” with the account of a revolution which 
had just liappeiied in China, and had cut off all communication between 
ihc [)coj»Ic of that country and the Arabs. From this he passes on to 
Mipply s^nne deficicnccs in the first relation. As a specimen of his man- 
ner, ue will extract what he say.s on the common women of China : — 

I’lirro art- women iii China who rehise to marry, an<l choose rather a dlsso- 
liiic lilc and perpetual deb.auehory. Tiie custom is, for lliese women to present 
iiKni'iht's 111 full aiHhenee before the comm.inding oHicer of the franison in the 
('i\, and d('(‘lare tlu ir aversion to niairi:i;j:e, and tlieii desiie to he miinhcrcd 
v.itli the jiuhlic women. They llien desiio to he ievi>teied, in tlie usual form, 

, MHMv; theM' jirostilules, and the form is such : they wnie down the name of the 
woman, hei family, the number of hei jewels, the seveial //enis’ of herattiie, and 
il'i place of her abode; thus is she admitti'd <a jinhlie woman. After tins they put 
ilioiit her neck a strinj;, at which hangs a copper ring, with the King's sigiH*l; 
,111(1 deliver to her a writing, whicli ccrtihes that slie is received into tlie list of 
(oiiimonpiostilutc.s, and entitles her to a yearly stipend of so many /<////, v, to bf" 
[Mi'l lit 1 out of the public treasury, nud (htentens xoilfi death the person who 
i’uiitld take her to wife! Tliey every year give notice of what is to he ob.served 
w iih regard to these women ; uud turn off those who are too barren of charms. 
I'l the evening, these women walk abro.ad in dresses of different colours, with- 
out (tut/ veil, and prostitute themselves to all new comers that love debauchery ; 
I'lit ilic t'hmese themselves send for them to their houses, whence they depart 
not till the next morning. Praised be Gody who hath rescued us from the like 
lufumy ! 

The Chinese have always enjoyed a decided pre-eminence over most 
ethei nations, in the barbarity of legal punishments; but the con.summa- 
tion of the penalty decreed for murder, adultery, and theft, as it is given 
hv Abu Zeid, seems to display a peculiar trait of national character, if 
I'lir relator be correct in his statement: — 

Tiif) execute the criminal in this manner: they bind both the hands together, 
nvl then farce them backwards over the head till they rest upon the neck ; tliey 
tl'en fasten the right-foot to tlie right-liand, and the left-foot to the left-hand ; 
'■oihat both hands and feet are strongly bound behind the back ; and tiius bun- 
'lh‘d up, It IS impossible for the criminal to stir, nor wants he any body to hold 
*1111. 11 ns torture disjoints the neck, makes the vertebra: sl.irl troin their con- 
and dislocates the thighs ; m short, the party is in so miserable a coii- 
that were he to continue therein but for a few hours, thert- would be no 
1‘ct‘d of any thing else to make an end of him. Rut when they liave bound 
•'“II, as we have said, they strike him with a staff (liamb x*) which they always 
upon the like occasions, and which alone were sufficient to kdl the criiniiial. 
ith this they give him a certain number of blows, a number they never 
and then leave off, when he is at the very last gasp of life, and forsake 
die body to people who eat it ! 

In the * First Account,’ also, the author observes, that in general it 
J^ay be said that tht Chinese eat all those who are put to death : ” 
and Abu Zeid atuerts, on another occasion, that the laws of China 
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“ permit human flesh to be exposed to sale in the public maHcets/’ Whe. 
ther this was true or not, in those times, we have no means of 1uiowb»* 
the probability, isjHhiit'it nWta Mde of wonder, patcW 

up out of misapprehension and exaggeration. 

, ...FrmniwHatitre ihave saH^ 'and- from the> exUac^. iWCnhaYagivea, 
reader will. be able to form some idea of.^he ^ Auel^nl 
and China t’ that some information and.mueh amusement mayi bo 
obtained irom theoi tYe have no doubt; but it seomah^;hly'neeessa^iii 
perulintg- thetUi to bear in mind the author’s spirit .of cr^ul|ity*!,«. ^ 
nuMlie. Travels of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela,' the wer worWr^erfed 
to by our lioarned Correspondent, will be noticed in a futui^ Number.. It 
is not iless singular, and perhaps more interesting than the one above 
described. • '* 


THE LOVER. 

WiiRN first thy beauty beam’d upon my soul. 

Like morning darting on the misty deep, 

.Xudifl^erence) Uke a cloud, broke up, and stolo , » 

, , Away ; and passions numberless from sleep 
iywakeniug, o’er the trembling heart-strings sweep 
Th^ir fiery fingers, and my peace consume, 

’Ai'kdmd wild wassailers their revels keep, 

' 'VVlnle diimb Kight nods without his sable plunrtfe, ' 

Of vrliispets with pale Death, who piles their early tomb. 

. Litilo, ah 1 little did I then . surmise, 

^.,<1 While all my heart had dreamt of loveliness - 
, on thy cheek, that tliase enchanting eyes 

Could shine unduinu’d upon my soul’s distress, 

^ecau^e, perchance, my heaps of coin were less 
llidn others boasted who tiiy heart assail’d 
‘ And gain’d, despite the well-feigned tenderness, 

Tite ready syren tears, that never fail’d ^ ' 

To moisten our press’d cheeks when I at fortune rail’d. 

But go ihy way into the merry world, . ; 

. And slijne thy hour upon the painted scene, , , 

Whence sorrow seems to nether darkness hurl’d, , ,, 

While joy smiles in each face where she had been 
Vet aye remember that the laughing Queen 
Of Ixive ne’er visits the brown vale of years, 

Nor e’er has been to herd with wrinkles seen ; 

’ * ■ But, 03 the frosty head of age appears, 

Turns back, and leaves life’s thread to Grief’s or Clolhb'3 shears. 

And when thou stand’st deserted in thy age, 

On the last sands of ebbing life alone, 

Try then thy fierce repentance to assuage. 

By recollecting that the only one a ' - 

Who lov'd thee for thyself, perchance, is gOtiC' ‘ 

To join the cohorts of the grave for thee ; 

Or, if he live, fly to him, he will moan 
Thy fate, when all baye fled thee, a^d will 
Thy guide to that sad realm where all sleep silently. 
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/ t., m TttBj PHINCIPLB OF nriWXYfi 

A WHO t1ifes«f ftwi^ yvof&Si “ THe Prihoipla of ^'onldt l^em 

clearly t6 be ^nderst^^ ak any 
otter fobi' irofdH in idaif^ language; yet, it may»<>e gafely gaid^Uhal few 
tMngt c^c niisunderstood than' the meaning ^Mch 

those, advtHirig to the! principle in question, most froquently 'attach to it. 
To prevent a repetition of this evil, and to avoid 'ill poiniMei amWguity, 
weehil! begin With a definition, taken from the reijeiable writer who has 
made it the chief test of moral and political good, in hig lntfodhction to 
tlic Principles of Morals and Legislation : — 

“ By the principle of utility,’' (says the author of that work), I 
Diean that principle which approves or disapproves of every action what- 
soever, according to the tendency which it appears to have to augment 
or diminish the happiness of the party whose interest is in question ; and 
not only of every action of a private individual, but of every measure of 
joveriiment.”* ' 

To make Utility the ground of approbation for any ^cies of action, 
it is not necessary that every one who approves of it sl^ould have per- 
ceived its usefulness; or that every one who (Usappfoves of an act, 
should have perceived its mischievousness. It niay ot^n happen that 
one man will perceive the evils inseparable fropi pef^ain acts, and ex- 
prew his disapprobation of them, while no other persop, having any mo- 
tive to approve of them, his deci^jion is universally adopted, and a general 
opinion prevails that the action is really bad, and ought to be disap- 
proved accordingly. The evil qualities of any one ndf being thus esta- 
blished, some one person may have occasion to pcnsider whether he 
shall do it or not. He concludes not : and why? Because it occurs to 
liim that it is already disapproved ; and to do an actiqij tnat is esteemed 
a bad one in the general estimation of his neigh^prs, .^puld draw upon 
him the ill-will of the persons who disapproved of ,it» He, therefore, 
alwtains from doing it. Is it because he himself perceive* it is mis- 
vhievous ? No : he uever thinks whether it is so or not : he has no oc- 
casion to look so far. If he endeavoured to see whether tliere were 
mischiefs in it, perhaps he might not find it of himself. It was the 
general disapprobation of the act, and not a clear sense of its mischiev- 
ousness, that was the ground of his decision. But what was the ground 
of that general disapprobation ? Certainly not particular experience of 
Its mischievousness ; for that, even if recoguiaed, would .not be the im- 
mediate cause of his conduct. His motive would be — the idea of 
pleasure and pain, as about to arise from it : in other words, the pain 
be might incur in consequence of the ill-will of men, which w'ould arise 
'•poD his committing an act marked with their disapprobation. 

Everything concurs to make this train of reasoning, so habitual, so 
•^pid, as to assume the appearance of instinct. Jt is a lesson we are 
learning almost erary momept pf opr lives; for the occasions for prac- 


. ' ^Qtbam^Iatioduttloft to tfie Principle of Morals an^ Le^slation, 8\o. \o!. 
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tisiog it perpetually occur. Nor need we wonder at its being familiar 
when we see what practice will do in the operation of the most dif.* 
ficnlt arts. , > 

The Principle of Utility contains in itself the solution pf all questions 
whatsoever in morality, politics, and jurisprudence ; questions we mean of 
riyktj provided the facts be settled. 

Take, for example, t\je question about the cup or the ship, mentioned 
’ by Mr. Hume.® The cup is made by one man from the metal of an- 
^ Other, innocently we will suppose. The question is, which it should 
belong to — the maker, 6r the owner of the materials ? to him who found 
1 form, or to him who found matter^ To the first, says somebody t to 
the latter, says another: to, I know not which, says Mr. Hume. “ For 
^ tny part,” says that candid and ingenuaus philosopher, “ I know not 
from what principle such a controversy can be certainly determined.” 

Mr. Hume considers justice and injustice as having nothing to do 
with pain and pleasure. The reasonableness of giving a man a property 
in a thing, arises, not from the effect such gift will have upon the pnins 
and pleasures of himself and others, but from, we know not what, 
strength of relation those others as well as himself arc disposed to 
imagine between himself as owner, and tlic thing as property. 

Where, in the case of two competitors, some circumsfanccs induce 
rhen to epneeive this relation as being stronger between the thing to be 
possessed, and one of the parties claiming exclusive possession, w'kile 
certain otljer circumstances operate with a force not assignably different, 
tb induce them to conceive it stronger bctw'een the same thing and some 
other party putting in an equal claim, there is no knowing from these 
** principles of human nature,” laid down by Mr. Hume, to which of 
them it ought to belong, whose property of the tw’o it is, or which of 
them in justice is entitled to its undisturbed possession. Here, then, 
shys Mr. Hume, is (he proper business of municipal laws, to fix w hat the 
principles of human nature have left undetermined. Here, on the con- 
trary, say we, is the proper business of municipal laws, to pronounce ac- 
ebrding as the principles of human nature — that all sufficient principle, 
which we denominate the Principle of Utility, has determined. 

It is certain, that happiness is largely concerned in the line of deter- 
mination w'hich the law takes upon questions of this and of every other 
description. No question can be worth deciding on any other account: 
if the contrary could be supposed, the whole business of law would be of 
less importance than a game at chess. On every legal decisioni a cer- 
tain quantity of happiness is at stake. In questions concerning property, 
a certain allotment of the instruments of happiness is put into the hands 
of the Judges, out of which they return a certain quantity of happiness 
itself : a quantity, which is greater or less, according as the decision has 
disposed of them. A decision concerning property, is an adjustment of 
the happiness which the possession of it may produce. A decision con- 
cerning a contract, is an adjustment of the happiness which depends 
upon the performance or non-performance of its conditions. 

** What wdll be the state oi happiness in the community if I decide in 
this way ? what, if in that way ? what, if in such anether These are 
questions wliich the judges seem scarcely ever to have thought of put- 
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ting to themselves. What has been the consequence of this neglect? 
Krery thing in the kw that the subject finds reason to complain of: 
every thing that excites his alarms, every thing that awakens his Suspi- 
cions, every thin^ that lights up hiS indignation and contempt. 

wirat fe it that a maii means, when he asks for a' reason why ho 
should do a thing? Some consideration, ‘from which it may appear, 
that the doing of it will conduce to his happiness. What is it that a 
ststestrian means, when he asks for a reason why such a thing shohld be 
done? Some consideration, whereby it may appear, that its being dbno 
will conduce to the happiness of the state. 

Few men, now a days at least, scruple to acknowledge Utility, that 
is, conducibility to human happiness, to be the end of law: few there are 
who do not, when called upon, join in homage to this all-commanding 
principle. Meantime, satisfied for the most part with a vain and verbal 
recognition of it, they prostrate themselves before other gods: while, 
with their lips, they proclaim this the one Jehovah, their constant devo- 
tions are paid to a thousand Baals, who have no commission, or none 
that is recognized from the one legitimate sovereign. One principle is 
consulted on one occasion, another on another; the jarring inconsistency 
of whose decrees, proves suiliciently the illegitimacy of their title. 

Whatever principle or maxim is not in subordination to this of Utility, 
is in opposition to it. It admits of no compromise : it endures none that 
docs not bear in its countenance the point of its commission. It id the 
unceasing voice of this sole monarch of the moral world, ** He Who is 
not under me is against me.” It endures no one that pretends to bo its 
own sufficient reason. It and it alone is itself the sufficient i^asoh of 
them all. How fair and well-soundiug soever, it admits no principle 
to pass current, that is not legitimatised by its image and supersenp- 
tion. 

The same persons who, with their lips, and in general terms, Will re- 
cognize its verity, will, in the detail, for expediting the ordinary business 
of their inquiries, resort to others, which, being unsubordinate to it, are 
inconsistent with it. In the business of assessing punishment, for exam- 
ple, they will resort te the principle of vengeance or retribution ; a prin- 
ciple, which, not being checked by that of Utility, is adverse to It r for, 
when there shall be a demand for punishment in satisfaction of Ven- 
geance, which shall be beyond and without Utility ; or, in other Words, 
an intentional mischief meditated by the agent, confirming him In the 
supposed propriety of retorting punishment on the patient, at the same tlmoj 
that such a punishment, when duly represented, w’ould appear plainly (in^ 
direct opposition to the Principle of Utility) to give rise to an augmenta- 
tion, and qot a diminution, of the sum of nnhai^pincss in the whole : 
when this shall take place, the dictates of the two principles are incom- 
patible. 

Happiness is the end of law. Punishment is one of its means ; a 
small allotment of pain, fabricated and stationed to keep out a greater. 
What room is there for vengeance ? None. Revenge or vengeance (for 
th^ are synonymous) b the gratification of an appetite for another’s 
pain, as such, and not as a means of greater pleasure ; namely, of any 
pleasure of the coacupiscible class, cither to the avenger, the wtim, or 
any other. 

Veogoaoee, to be spoken of as a distinct principle, must have dictates 
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difiteretit frobi those 6if^he Principle of tltiiity. Tile 
must be either greater or less than utility woul<^^ in m 
If g^e^r^^ then ite dictates run counter to jho^ ojf 
ijQ^itisdictat^s^ dd^ not t^ke happiness for its (J 
toTid ih|dictebi over and above that which ap]^a^ 
the'eVil appreh6hi(ed j in other words, it requires 
wast^, '^hich is wh»^, utility forbids. If less, tp^ea ^ 
mdrgdd ip! those of utility. Whatever be the punishig^^t 
the ^rincijpld of utility requires that punishment, and ui^ more ; le^ 
wotild hot be sii^cient to keep out the greater pain which is appointed 
to keefi'but.''' 

Upon one ^apposition, indeed, the principle of vengeance coul^ JaoLiri 
any c^se, be at variance with that of utility: I mean, if the pain'd/ tjie 
victim Wpie no greater than the pleasure of the avenger but tb/s i^ 
what 1^' manifestly not true. To reprobate, therefore, .the principlQi Of 
vengeKnee as a principle at once illegitimate and indistinct* that is, 
principle that it can never bo of use to recur to, is the nrst and in^ 
general ’application of the Principle of Utility. 

Illuihinated by the Principle of Utility, the field of law will a^amo 
new i^peafarice. The parade of wisdom, the solemn mootings, the cob- 
web reasonings, will vanish into nothing; the quirks and quidditief, 
wheh ^tripped of the mystery that envelops them, will show themselves 
in thdir genuine colours, as fit objects of ridicule and lamentation : ridi- 
culd, coosi(^cred in themselves; lamentation, when considered in their 
condeq^ehbes. Sepairato from this principle all those high-sounding 
words, whibh make such a figure in political and moral writings, and 
religion^ right reason, the king’s glory, the peace, the good order, the 
morals df society, arc but bubbles ; empty names, unless thus filled, 
which nkve b^en used, and which will still be used, were the insignifi" 
canqe bf Them demonstrated ever so plainly, as a mash to absurdity and 
oppression. 

It^'cdnous tb observe what a variety of phrases men have invented, 
as ^ ‘if|Aby clouds to cover their ignorance and pertinacity from them- 
selves hOd those around them. “ It is against the obvious suggestions of 
reason to, suppose ” so and so. ‘‘Ileason forbids” so and so. “Pea- 
son pr^hbiidees” so and so. These, and numberless others of the same 
stamp, are af bottom nothing but so many fictions, by putting rensofi ip 
the place of self to get more respect and attention to an aphprism th^n 
whnt beibhgs to it. “ Ucason forbids ” to do so and so ; meaning^ , in 
truth, heliher more nor less than, “ I am fully persuaded such p fl(iiog 
ought' II o|k to be done ; but I cannot tell why.” Just as “reason, pmr 
nouhees ” so' a^nd so, means, “I pronounce so and so j but if 
mo Why, I know notliingof the matter.” i 

It pot' uncommon to meet with a string of arguments tipp^ 
nphorisdi of Tiiis sort, reserved for this purpose to the last* 
most forclbld ahd convincing of the w hole bunch ; “ Even 
teaeWs Viyi**'ari^ then w^e are presented once morp with the 
tion which WiM'io be proved. All these high-soni^dihg, sl^Q^^^pift 
stantikl ^hi^risnis ifof which tlie bi^k ^of 

would', if EhuVexhmined, be found tp be t^rappsedyt^e^QO&rqgj^t ^ttoo^ 
but^ many, cW'rlvah^ to let in se(/J under ^ 

both Judge ftiid party. Thb discoursel^, the dupe commoiily as well 
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aatlie artificer of own cji^, succeed^.tjia in putting it upon 

miicK tlio scienc^ w^^^ if 
men ^uTd b^t license : , the (ju^tity^^qf ^ HyT^t is 

cdM^ it woiitd indeed shrink: ti^e Pro- 

portion ; fot a* ^eat |>art! of many books consists in nothing ei^ hpt the 
ringing of t1fie chati^oi upon these phrases, ft should^ th’ereicjre, t)e ci^re- 
hilly S>rhe ih ihtnd^ that all those for muUi^, in which are intfpQ.uc^ ^he 
ph/ases, “ law of haturOf natural justice , natural e(j^\iity^ riyjit reason, 
the reason of things,** and others of the same leaven, w'jthout en.d^ are 
not reasons, out only contrivances to avoid a reason ; or, at any rate, are 
but awkward substitutes to the principle of utility. , . ' 

By th^ State of nature, if we mean any thing, we mean the condition 
of mankind in gAeral, or any number of indiviauats living withoiit l^aws. 
We know of no other intelligible explication of the tprn^‘. ^ ftom this 
plain and seemingly obvious obser\'ation, let any one judge pi;, tl^p pro- 
priety of thb term, “ law of nature.” What becomes th^n pf Ae law 
of nature,” upon which so many volumes have been wTi^’enr ^g'fc|rp is 
no such thing existing: the veiy expression involves a 
What are, then, those laws of nature, those natural l^aws, tljoeo di^tajps 
of natural justice, of which we hear so much and understand Ij^tle ? 
They are a collection of propositions, concerning the ppuductpl' tmippft 
lif6, coupldd with an ought,” or“ ought not,” a “ shpuld,” pr^tt/^fflppld 
not \* — propositions for the most part gratuitous, an^ nnsppppiitdd.py apy 
argument. For their truth (such of them as are true) depend uppA tljipir 
coincidence with the dictates of general utility : cither upon tjhjf^pr uppa 
none. ^ ^ ,, , . 

Whoever considers attentively the propositions that are. deuYerep, by 
moralists, under the denomination of laws, will perceive 't^i?|t tl|ey are 
nothing more than so many particular applic^tipus pf the. .ij^aicjm . of 
general Utility ; or else they are some visionary conceptions jJ^l^tc^hed 
under the influence of the different prejudices that pccuped, mjijd; 
and he will cohstantly find, either that this reason is to hcjgiven fpr, f9,nl^ng 
the maxim in question under the catalogue of the la\v8 of p^^pre. viz. 
that the observance of it is conducive to the happiness of society, pnp the 
non-ohservance of it productive of misery ; or that no intelligipje rpfison 
can be given for it whatever ; and that it stands there upon np better 
foundation than the bare imagination of the w riter. 

Let any person examine any one of the variety of proposition^ upon 
which thi$ title has ever been bestowed, and be will find thpt the jeason 
assignable for his preference of the law in question to Us coqtraiy» is 
either none at all, or this : that the former is most conducive to the gene- 
ral utility of mankind. If, then, instead of being protected froiq exami- 
nation by the imposing appellation of laws of nature, tlioy ^had 
delivered under the name of maxims of general utility, tjip authors, 
guided and restrained by the title, could not have 6Hppe4 in, so ipany 
chimeras of their own, of which no utility can be assigned^ under cover 
of (he iddiacriminating respect which mankind are apt to P^ ,0 what- 
ever they fihd'iifiVestef With so sacred a title. Writers pmuItTthen have 
entered'uj^n the examinaiipn with their eyes open ; nor would they have 
had any othei^ question to discuss, relative to any one that. shoutd be pro- 
posed, thah this standing one ; namely i is it, in fact,.pr ts it not, con- 
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duciv^ to general udlity? or, (what is the sanie ^^uestlori,' tfcoligh com- 
prised in terms still more palpable,) does it, or doefe it hot cbhmhute to 
the happiness of mankind ? 

The student and the legislator would not then have had to lament tbe 
confusion, on this head, in a work calculated for the instruction of both, 
which the beauty of the style palliates without being able to dispel. We 
should not have read in one page * of» that celebrated performance, that 
the Creator has laid down “ certain eternal, immutable, laws of good 
and evil, founded on the relations of justice, existing in the nature of 
things ; ” among others of which are these principles : that we should 
live honestly, should hurt nobody, and should render every one his due 
dispensations ; to which, it seems, the Creator himself conforms. 

Nor, in the next page,^ should w'e have read, that ^ he has not per- 
plexed the law of nature with a multitude of abstracted rules and pre- 
cepU, referring merely to the fitness and unfitness of things, as some have 
vainly surmised: but has graciously reduced the rule of obedience to 
thU one paternal precept, ‘ that man should pursue his own happiness.’ ’* 

We should not have been told in one place,* that, in a state of 
nature we are all equal ; ” and in another,® that “ obedience to superiors 
has its rise from the law of nature, and is the doctrine of revealed, as 
well as natural religion.” These, and numberless other errors and con- 
tradictions, which this writer, in common w’ith his ablest predecessors, 
has fallen into, might have been avoided, if the Principle of Utility had 
been kept steadily in view. 

By what process of the imagination, the appellation of law came to be 
transfefred from a really existing subject to a nonentity, it would be 
transgressing too far the design and limits of the present article minutely 
to inquire. We must content ourselves, in this place, with reminding our 
readers, that, in strictness of speech, there is no such thing as a law of 
nature ; and that to set up any such law, as controlling and opposing 
any regulation that shall be proved to produce a clear happiness iu 
society, must be a pernicious fallacy. Wliat, then, are those aphorisms 
which writers, flattered by the title of legislators of mankind, have 
ushered into the world, under that imposing appellation ? Clearly, either 
so many propositions void of meaning, and undeserving of regard ; or 
else propCsitions, concerning the conduct of human life, indicating the 
influence of various species of actions and forbearances upon the happi- 
ness of mankind, and which, for the sake of shortness, may be called 
“ Maxims of General Utility : ” maxims, to which, by whomsoever, and 
with what confidence soever laid down, no deference is owing, any far- 
ther than their title can be made out to the appellation they are made 
to bear. 

Their meaning and authority being thus ascertained, if any body 
chooses rather to call them by the title of laws of nature^ as we bear 
no antipathy to words, we have no objection. Whatever r^guTatipn, 
therefore, that can be proved to contribute, upon the wholejj to yeneral 
Utility, will thereby be proved conformable to the laws of nature ; and 
saying that a kiV ought not to contradict any one of these,' is saying, 
neither more nor less than, that a law ought not to be a bad one. 

^ Blackstone’s Commentaries, p. 40. * Ibid, p. 41. 

4 Ibid, p. 43. fi Ibid, p. 55. 
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The only diffejenc^ l^e^ween the two e^cpreesione, jfed which makes us 
prefer the one before the other, are, that the one seeks to rest the matter 
upon bare assertion, whereas the other refers- every thing ultimatel)^ to 
the tribunal of experience ; tho one overawes by its mysteriousness^ while 
it confounds by its equivocality the other. The one represents all ques- 
tions alike as already answered and decided ; the other exhibits each 
question under that particular form of doubt and difficulty, which really 
invests it. Tlie one seeks to constitute the writer, whoever he is, and his 
party, sole judges ; the other refers every thing to the equal suffrages of 
mankind, as far as they have data whereon to found them. Tlie one in- 
vites to, while it holds up an apology for, peremptoriness and obstinacy ; 
the other indicates the necessity of caution and examination. The one 
confounds all transgressions and mismanagements, by^ representing one 
uniform unsurmountable barrier, carried along everywhere to separate 
right from wrong ; the other, looking around on all sides, for the means 
of distinguishing them with accuracy and precision, makes the degrees of 
guilt in offences as various, as may be conceived the number of quantities 
in the sum of public happiness. The one envelopes every question in 
one common shade ; the other places each in its pecidiar light. There 
are different degrees of utility ; but there is but one right and one wrong. 

If it should be said, that there are laws of nature, of different degrees 
of importance, that is falling off into the system of utility ; for if it be 
not different degrees of utility which give them their difference in im- 
portance, what is it ? The one tends to exasperate and perpetuate par- 
ties; the other to extinguish and reconcile them. The one stimulates to 
hatred and animosity, by representing those who take the contrary side 
of every (jucstion, whatever it be, to which it is applied* (and it is applied 
to the most momentous and most numerous kinds of questions,) as rebel- 
lious to a certain sovereign authority, with which this phantom is in- 
vested ; the other invites all men to sit down calmly and amicably, to 
unite their experience and observation. 

By some, it is asserted, that the Principle of Utility is adverse to the 
principle of Theology. But this is not the case. A displeasure of the 
Deity, at the possession of any the least portion of clear happiness which 
lie has given a man the physical power of attaining, is to put a negative, 
if admitted, upon his attribute of benevolence. For this attribute to exist 
in perfection, must exist at least in as high a degree as it does in man. 
There is scarcely any man so brutal and so unfeeling, but that, far from 
taking any thing away from the stock of happiness of another (not his 
enemy), would refuse to make an^' addition to it, could it be done with- 
out any pain or trouble to hiniselt. 

These are the considerations that have offered themselves to our under- 
standing, in considering the (luestiou of the standard of right and wrong, 
and we can see no way to overcome the force of them. 

If they are just, they point out an universal and consistent metliod 
for the solution of all questions that can be put, concerning the rectitude 
of any measure or maxim, as far as principles (tlie facts being given) 
are concerned. If we are in error, he who will point out to us wherein it 
consists, shall have out unfeigned gratitude. 
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THR WIDOW OF THE MVSOOR HILL, 

AFa£U . 

The way was rough, the night was chill, 

Darkness was falling on the hill, 

Wlien I heard a woman making moan : 

Bitterly, bitterly wept she, 

Sitting upon a cold grey stone, 

By a blighted banyan-tree. 

In the monsoon^s drear cloudy sky 
Tlie lightnings glimmer’d silently ; 

Tlie hot breeze with the day had died, ‘ 

The thunder slumber’d on its throne; 

No sound was on the mountain’s side 
Save this poor woman’s moan. 

“ He is fallen ! — he is gone I 
In the world I am left alone. 

Ah ! would I were alone, for then” — ' ' 

Darkly she glanc’d at the pool which lay * ' 

Dim and deep m a rocky glen, 

Tlien, shuddering, look’d away. 

“ Alas ! my hel[)less babes ! ” said she, ' * 

And rose, still weeping bitterly : • ’ 

‘‘ I am selfish in my lonely grief; 

But the bright Moslem liost, from thrones 
Btwond those clouds, will send relief 
To my bereaved ones. 

“ Even now their father greets the bold 
Who battled by his side of old. 

When, o’er the laud, the burning star 
Of Islam pour’d its glorious light, 

And concpiering llyder to tlie war 
Rush’d with a tempest’s might. 

“ Poor children ! they will never more, 

At sunset, by our cottage door, 

III mimic combat learn to wield 
Tlieir father’s glittering scimitar. 

All ! dim will be the round black shield 
Of my poor Sillahdar.* 

His lance hangs idly on the wall, 

His steed stands lonely iii the stall ; 

And those brave boys who were to rein 
His gallant horse, and draw his bow, 

Oaze on them sadly, and in vain — 

They have no father now ! 

Even now they weep, and w’onder why 
( )ur cot is dark, and I not nigh : 

Oh f it is hard to bear ! ” she cried ; ^ 

Then slowly through tlie sullen gloom 
She glided down the mountain’s $ide, . , . , 

Like a spirit to its tombl , , . ■ 

* The Mysoor horsemen, ' 
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labours of the ASIAlhC SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


'Sectnd' Ai^Hcle. , 

U a former Number we presented the reader with sojjne account of the 
already produced by the learned Orientalkts of France, and of the 
^ of Europe generally, and embodied in the accounU of their 
presented to the world. We now resume tf.e subject at the 
at which It then closed, in order to complete our review of what has 
already written on the various departments of hoowledge connected 

uiththe Chinese Empire. ^ ^ , . 

On the subject of the Religion of China and its dependencies, we 
ioMit with four articles a Life of Buddha, according to the Books of 
the Monffuls, translated from the German, and extracted from me ‘Asia 
Polvfflotta of M. Klaproth; an Abstract of a Memoir on the Origin of 
the Lainalc Hierarchy, by M. Rcinusat; an Exposition of the pnncipa 
Thiheto^Mongul Doctrines, extracted trom M. Morns s unpublished 
Translation of Bergmann’s Nomadic Incursions ; and an Extract from 
so unpublished Treatise on the Religious SecU of the Chinese Ton- 
iiuinese, by Brother Adrien de Saint Thiele, a missionary at ronquin, 
about the middle of the last century. In the first of these papei-s, the 
bUtory of the great reformer of the Hindoo faith, whose religion has spread 
itself over the greater part of Asia, extending from the sources of thu 
Indus to the coasts of the Pacific, and the empire of Japan, •» g'^en at 
cnnsiderable length. After enumerating the various date^s which have 
been assigned to his birth, and which range from the year 619 A C. (the 
C.ngalese era, according to Dr. John Davy,) to the A C. given 

in the Bhagavad-Anirita, a Sanscrit work ipioted by Sjr . ones, . 
Klaproth gives the preference to that of the Chinese, which places it m 
the year 1027 before our era, because it corresponds witbtbe chronology 
of his successors, as prcsen’’ed in the Chinese books. T ns a e i^ so 
adopted by the Japanese, and approaches very nearly to that ot the Mon- 
guls. The Mongul authorities consulted hy the author divide the His- 
tory of Buddha into twelve principal epochs : 1st, IBs origin from the 
empire of the Gods ; 2nd, His divine conception m the wonil) ot a mortal 
mother; 3fd, His birth ; 4th, His growth and progress in wisdorn ; .^th. 
His marriage and regal splendour ; (5th, His retreat from t ic wor , , 

His solitary life ; 8th, His appearance under the fig-tree, w icre, a 
having completed his pcpance, he i.s recognized as the saint “ 

lence ; 9th, The commencement of his preaching m the temp e o ^ 

nachi (Benares), where the first instructors of the human race had ii e , 
10th, His victory over the six chiefs of the T'ers, or lire-wors iipp , 
Hlh, The close of his terrestrial career ; and, 12th, His ® . 

each of these subjects the author enters into an intcres “^8 ‘ ortJ/vlA 
'vhich we regret that w’e cannot follow him, ^ i; 

hy a few observations on the supposed identity of Budd ra an , 

fiypotfiesis which he considers quite untenable. 

We next cdinc to M. ‘Remusat’s article, which treats 
of Buddha, and of the singular species of 
in Eastern Asia, The early missionaries of modern timesy finding 
^nental HeraUl.Vol.^, 2E 
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centre of Asia an established religion, bearing a strong resemblance * 
many points of church government, and in many of its rites and ceremo. 
nies, to the Romish Church, v^ere immediately led to eonelude that La 
mism was a sort of degenerated Christianity, and that the monasteriei 
processions, pilgrimages, and feasts, the Pontificial Court of the LamT 
the colleges of superior priests electing their chief, who became ipsofac. 
to, ecclesiastical sovereign and spiritual father of the Thibetans and Tar- 
tars, were so many vestiges of the Syrian sects, who formerly spread them- 
selves over those countries. Many learned men, on the other hand, who 
had taken as little pains as the missionaries to investigate the real cau« 
of this striking similarity, and who were besides infected with the system 
so much in vogue during the laSt century, which referred the origin of 
mankind, their languages, arts, and creeds, to the mountains of Ihibet 
the most elevated on the surface of the globe, maintained that these in- 
stitutions, instead of being derived from the Christian sects who formeriy 
settled in the East, were in fact the primitive types after which all those 
of a similar nature in other parts had been modelled. The desire to as- 
certain which of these hypotheses was most deserving of confidence, has 
induced M. Remusat to investigate the origin of the Grand Lamas, the 
period of their institution, and the changes which it has since undergone; 
and for this purpose the Japanese Encyclopaedia fortunately contains the 
most copious materials. 

In pursuance of the Hindoo belief in the transmigration of the souls 
of men and even of the gods, it appears that the divine reformer Buddha, 
who was born near '3000 years ago, in the person of Chakia-Mouni, had 
no sooner quitted the body which he then animated, than he appeared 
under another form, and thus became his own successor. For a period 
of 1700 years, during which he died but to be bom again, the Japanese 
Encyclopa-dia furnishes the elements of a singular and unparalleled sort 
of genealogy, by tracing him through all his successive reappearances. 
Now, as ue know from other sources that in the opinion of the Buddhists 
this regular succession has been continued down to the present day, and 
that the God Buddha is in actual e.xistence in the capital of Thibet, 
under the name of the Grand Lama, we arc enabled, by combining to- 
gether these various sources of information, to complete the chain ol his 
transmigrations, and to ascertain the changes which have taken place in 
his human condition ; for, although his divine nature has undergone no 
alteration in the course of thirty centuries, his earthly fortune has suffered 
many revolutions. 

The first patriarch.s who inherited his soul, lived in India, and were 
the spiritual counsellors of the kings of that country ; they were born in 
various parts of the peninsula, and often from among the lower castes, 
in pursuance of their primitive intention of abolishing the distinction of 
castes, and of inculcating sounder ideas of divine justice and the 
duties of men. But in the fifth century of our era, Buddha, who then 
animated the son of a king of Malabar, named Bod bird harm a, thought 
proper to quit Hindoostan, never to return, and to fix his abode in China. 
This prudent resolution was doubtless taken in consequence of the pre- 
dominance and persecutions of the Brahmins ; and the consequence was 
that his followers in India were speedily reduced to a very small nuin- 
her, while, on the contrary, China, the country of his adopdon, and the 
neighbouring states of Siam, Tonquin, Japan, and Tartary, in which b« 
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, counted but few adherents, became almost wholly converted, 
his doctrine. The princes of these countries were proud of having at 
^ ‘r courts, ponti& who were supposed to be animated by divinities of 
' ferior rank, and subordinate to Buddha, who still lived under the 
^-drof patriarch ; but the rank of these divinities was usually regulated 
I* the power of the state in which they dwelt, and the preponderance of 
his protector could alone secure to Buddha himself the eiyoyment of his 
imaginary supremacy. 

the space of eight centuries, during which the patriarchs were 
tlius reduced to dependent and precarious existence, the thread of their 
succession had hitherto escaped the researches of history ; the masters 
of the doctrine, however, who resided at the courts of China and Tar- 
tary clearly form the connecting link between the ancient patriarchs of 
ludi’a and the modern pontiffs of Thibet; and it is to the conquests of 
Jenghiz Khan and his successors that they are indebted for the rank 
they attained in the thirteenth century, when the empire of those 
conquerors had become so vast as to threaten, at the same moment, Ja- 
pan and Egypt, Java and Silesia. It was at this period that Buddha 
Us raised to the rank of a king, and as the first who obtained that dig- 
nity was by birth a Thibetan, domains were assigned to him in his native 
country, and the name of Lama, signifying priest, began in him to ac- 
quire celebrity. To this entirely fortuitous circumstance the pontifical 
seat of Poutala owes its foundation. As the conquests of the successors 
of Jenghiz proceeded westwards, they brought together to the Tartar 
court a vast number of foreigners from all parts oi the world, and among 
iliesewere Georgians, Armenians, Russians, French, Musulman ambw- 
sadorsfrom the Caliph, and Catholic monks charged with important mis- 
sions by the Pope and Saint Louis. These latter, who soon perceived the 
indifference of the Tartars in matters of reli^on, and their readinew to 
embrace any new mode of worship to suit their convenience, provided no 
conviction were expected and no restraint iverc imposed, did not hesitate 
to celebrate the ceremonies of their religion before the Tartar princes, 
and even ventured to boast of their conversion. 

It was while these events were passing at the court of the monarch, 
and while the surrounding countries were filled with Christians convert- 
ed by the Nestorian monks, that the new seat of the Buddhist patriarchs 
was established in Thibet. It is therefore not at all surprising, that in 
their anxiety to increase the number of their followers, they should have 
adopted some of those liturgic rites and pomps which possess ^ great an 
attraction for the multitude, and that they should even have introduced 
fw)me of those institutions of the West, which they heard equally vaunted 
hy die ambassadors of the Caliph and of the Pope. Since this period the 
spiritual authority of the Lama has been held in the highest veneration, 
hia tempral power has gradually become more and more limited, 
until, at length, the frequent quarrels between the provincial patriarchs 
a. fair pretext for the Mandchou emperors to take possession ot 
the country, ttey placed garrisons in the most important places, and in- 
trusted to a military commander the preservation of the peace ot this 
earthly Olympus ; thus reducing the Supreme Chief of the Eamas to the 
“nine temporal rank with the lowest vassals of the empire, ouch is the 
present conditioa of the divine Buddha’s existence upon earth; but it 
Would appear that the signs by which his transmigrations are recognized 

2E2 
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are not altogether unequivocal ; “ for,^ sayi M. « 

the present moment the subject of dispute between the sacred cbHe^ and 
the court of Pekin ; the former affirming that the last Gi*dhd Xaiiia hag 
bequeathed his soul to an infant of Tliibet, while the Tartaf mihisterg 
are positive that he has reappeared in the person of a TOiitig prince'of 
the imperial family, — a circumstance which they consider ejcceedingly 
fortunate for the interests of religion, and which is certainly very con- 
formable to the policy of the reigning dynasty.” In such a dispute it ig 
easy to see on whose side the question will be decided. 

From the history of Buddha and his successors, we naturally turn to 
the tenets of the religion of which they were the patriarchs, and the 
extract from Bergmann is well calculated to give a general idea of its 
doctrines, more particularly with respect to the creation of the world, and 
its final destruction. Derived, in the first instance, from the Brahminical 
sj’stem, it retains many of the most striking absurdities of that fantastic 
faith, and to these it has added many superstitious observ’ances, if pos- 
sible, of a yet more ridiculous character ; but it is greatly superior to its 
original in the systematic combination of its doctrines, in the poetical 
elevation of its principles, and above all, in the infinitely purer morality 
which it inculcates. Indeed, it is deeply to be regretted, that it did not 
obtain the ascendency in India, as it cannot be doubted that its principles 
would have effected a great improvement in the moral and political 
condition of the natives of that degraded country. After pointing out 
the circumstances in which it resembles, and those in which it differs 
from the Hindoo system, M. Bergmann goes on to explain its dogmas 
relative to the creation, &c. but of these our limits will not allow us to 
offer even a sketch ; we must, therefore, proceed at once to the last article 
in this division. 

The Treatise on the Religious Sects of the Chinese and TonquincRc, 
is divided into six chapters, each of which is subdivided into sections. 
The first chapter treats of the sect of the learned, of Confticius their 
founder, of their studie.s, books, doctrine, religion and mode of worship; 
the second contain.*; the doctrines of the Chinese with respect to spirits, 
ike. ; the third relates to the sect of enchanters, and treats of Lao-tscii, 
the chief of the sect, of their increase, enchantments, religion, &c. ; in 
the fourth we have an account of the diviners and observers ; the fifth 
ireats of the worshippers of Phat or Foe, of the foundation of this sect 
among the Indians, and its propagation among the Chinese, its doctrines, 
principal idols, priests, and ceremonies; and lastly, the sixth contains 
an account of the state of the Christian religion in China and Tonquin, 
and of the persecutions under which it has suffered. The extract here 
given consists of the sixth and seventh sections of the second chapter, 
and treats of the tutelar spirit called Thanh-hoang, and of the examina- 
tion of spirits, and their promotion to a higher rank. With respect to the 
tutelar spirit, we are told that the learned and others adore the protect- 
ing and governing spirit of the house or town in which they dwell, which 
is coinmonly the spirit of a man who has been raised to this dignity ff>r 
his merit or his services. Sometimes, however, it is a man celebrated 
for his inlpiety ; or an animal, as a tiger or a dog ; or even an inanimate 
thing, selected for sotne reason or other, by the inhabitants, for the tutelar 
•pirit of the village. After relating the circumstance from whence this 
custom is supposed to have originated, and expressing his doubts of the 
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tpithaf the etorjr, thfi p^^as father proceeds to give his own theory on 

” he says, “ that these tutelar spirits of places, adored by 
, Chrue^Td AuaSe, were invented by the devil, in opposition to 
‘J' ^ orSim anzels and local patron saints revered by holy <;hurch. 

He ?hcn describes the fcasU and sacrifices of these tutelar smriU m a 
“«ncr wWch forcibly reminds us of the way m which the festivals of 
T'Xa^^ patron saints” are celebrated and profaned, in some oMho 
Hark a!.d half barbarous countries of Europe; and more especially n 
l>aiu The ceremonies used in the promotion of the spirits are ridicu- 
I iis cnoueh but they seem to have gone out of fashion, for we are assured 
tint they have not been practised for a long time ; they appear, however, 

I cirrhai e scandaliLd our author. wL thus concludes h.s descrip- 
fm of them : “ Finally, in this examination and promotion of Ae spirits, 
e behold the extreme >esse of the devil ; for, in the invention of thw 
rustoui of raising them in rank, and putting their names in a ‘^atajo^e, 
lie wished to ape the holy church, which, alter a previous examinatio , 
irnnts the title of Saints, or Blessed, to men celebrated P*® ^ 

t^Hirtue, and afterwards places them in the list of the W-f - f 
the saints.” This quotation, and another which wc ‘ 

forcibly illustrato the paying of a Catliohc mt^ionary, ^ that t^^^^ 

h.Kl run a race with the Jesuits to Cliina, and, liayi g g 
them, had contrived these things for their mortification. 

Wemay here iioticc,asclo3elyconncctcdwith ® 

lion of the Tien-Bing,’ or Feast of the. Dead by 

gelaar, translated from the sixth volume of the e' 1?" 

Society, by M. Coquebert de Montbret. This appears to be one of H o 
nlos^nlportant festivals of the Chinese, and is celebrated 
after tlieir now year. Those of Batavia assemble together at 00“"°^? 
Satie, where they have a cemetery and temple, ant noorest 

their oflerings upon the tombs ot tlieir relations, a , e i* 

among them, eidoavouring to vie with each other 
their gifts. The authors give a minute description 0 
which they witnessed on this occasion, but as they were en i ^ 8 
of the language, and derived all their information on the 
a few of the most ignorant among the Chinevsc, then r 

passed before them do not appear to be deserving o imp i ^ R elation 

There are but two articles connected with { Dvnastv in 

of the Expedition of Houlagoii, the bounder of the ori^ Ah<‘l-Rf‘TnLi- 
Persia, acioss Tartary, translated from the Chinese )y • 
sat; and a Description of Soungnumin, in ^ in 

Tlie latter of these, although inseited among the ‘ rp irlss it over, 

fact cxU?icted from the Calcutta Journal ; weshall t leri ^ C ' 
as we are desirous, as much as possible, to avou 
translation of the Expedition of Ihiiilagou lorms a very Relation 

to the geography of Upper Asia, during ’”^’^’;®acconipar,led the 
apj)cars to have been written by a Cliinese othcer , 

expedition, and kept notes of the route which it ' neichboUring 
information whioh he was able to collect relative to ^ brother 

c^^untrit^. , It was in the year 1253, that oO-, a 
ot the Empetor, was, charged with the task of -J fiomllo-liu, in 
of the west ; and having assembled a vast arniy > po 
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which place M. R* recognizee the celebrated city of Kara^Heronm. w 
have not space to follow the relator in the route which he has give® ^ 
this famous expedition ; we must, therefore, confine ourselves to the fbl- 
lowing extract, which will probably suffice to give a tolerable idea of tU 
character and authenticity of his narrative. 

“ In the year Ting-sse (1257) the kingdom of Pao-tha (Bagdad) was 
reduced. This kingdom is 2000 li (about 500 miles) from N. to S.; it, 
king is called Ha-li-fa (Caliph). The capital city is double, or divided 
into two cities, one to the east, and the other to the west, separated from 
each other by a great river. The western city is without walls, but the 
eastern is surrounded by fortifications. (This description of Bagdad, as 
M. Saint Martin remarks, is perfectly conformable to truth.) The army 
having arrived before the city, a battle was fought, in which the troops of 
the Ha-li-fa, to the number of more than 400,000, w^ere defeated, and 
he himself fled in a ship. This kingdom is extremely rich ; the palacs 
is built of sandal-wood : the walls are of red sandal, incrusted with 
black and white jasper. The gold and precious things found there sur- 
pass belief ; there were large pearls, called globules or balls of the planet 
of the year (Jupiter,) azure, diamonds, &c. There were soldiers who 
carried off as much as a thousand ounces of gold. This kingdom has 
had, during 600 years, forty princes, down to the one under whom it 
was destroyed. (This prince, Mortazem-billah, w'as the thirty- seventh 
of the race of the Abbassides.) The inhabitants arc more polished than 
in other countries. Their horses are excellent and famous, and they 
have guitars with as many as seventy strings.’' 

The only paper on NiVTi/RAL History, is an article on the Tapir of 
China, by M. Abel-Romusat, in which he proves, from the Chinese 
dictionaries and treatises on natural history, that the Oriental Tapir, 
which had oven been treated as fabulous, but which has lately been tlis- 
vered in Sumatra, Malacca, is also a native of China, in the western 
provinces, of which it appears to be common. The descriptions of this 
animal in the Chinese books, are filled with the most extravagant fables, 
but they agree in too many particulars to leave any doubt upon the sub- 
ject ; and the figure, taken from a Chinese collection of medical natural 
history, which M. H, has lithographized, would alone suffice to demon- 
strate its identity. 

Under the head of Poetry, wo have only the Translation of an Ode 
from the Chi-King, or Book of Verse, by M. C. Landresse. This ancient 
collection of poems, which would be almost wholly unknown in Europe, 
w'cre it not for the fragment, published by Sir W. Jones, in one of the 
early volumes of the Asiatic Itescarches, is one of the principal produc- 
tions of Chinese literature, and all the poems contained in it bear a 
more or less direct relation to the manners and history of the Chinese. 
Almost all the odes are allegorical ; in some, the names of the person* 
are disguised, while in others tliey are given entire, as is the case in the 
one here translated, in which the poet bitterly complains of the pride of 
Chi-in, prime minister of the emperor Hoan-Wang, about the year 780 
A. C- As w'ell as a French translation, in which M. L. has endeavour^ 
to retain the brevity and conciseness of the original, he has given a Latin 
version, word for word with the original, wffiich is also printed at the 
foot of the page, in Roman characters, and with its French pronunciatioD, 
in order to give an idea of the character of Chinese prosody. 
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Withreepectto Philosophy, Gbkeral Literature, and sub- 
jects of a Miscellaneous nature, the contributions are more numerous 
and some of them highly interesting. They consist of one article by 
M. Remusat, two by M. Stanislas Julien, two by M. Fiilgence Fresnel 
and one by M, Landresse. The first of these is an Extract from a Me- 
moir on Lao-tseu, m ancient; philosopher, who lived 600 years before our 
era, and who has hitherto been known in Euroj>e only as the founder 
1 of n sect, who justify, by a thousand extravagances, the poiuj^ous title 
of Doctors of Reason, which they have appropriated to themselves. BUt 
a careful examination of his book, which has come down to us under the 
title of the Book of Reason and Virtue, and which, on account, perhaps, 
of the obscurity of its style, appears to be as ill-appreciated, and almost 
as little read in China as in Euroj)e, has shown M. R. that, instead of 
being the worthy patriarch of a sect of jugglers, magicians, and astro- 
logers, he really deserves the character of a true philosopher, a judicious 
moralist, an eloquent theologist, and a subtle metaphysician. 

“ His style,” says M. R. has the majesty of Plato, with some of his 
obscurity; he expresses similar conceptions in almost the same terms, and 
the anally is no less striking in the expressions than in the ideas. It 
h thus, for example, that he speaks of the Supreme Being: “ Before tho 
(h(U)fi which preceded the birth of heaven and earth, a single Being 
e\is(e<l, immense, silent, motionless, yet always in action. This Being 
is tho Mother of the Universe ; I know not her name, but I de.signate her 
hy the word Reason ; — man has his model in the earth, earth in heaven, 
heaven in reason, reason in herself alone.” The morality which ho 
inculcates is worthy of such a beginning; he teaches that perfection 
coriMhts in arr exemption from ])assion8, the better to study tho har- 
mony of the universe. “ There exists,” he says, “ no greater sin than 
iinrt'straint'd desires, nor any greater evil than the torments wliich are 
ilieir just punislimeiit.” 

I he whole tenor of his philosophy breathes mildness and benevolence, 
nnd his whole aversion is directed against cruelty and violence. Of 
c()ri(|ueror8 lie says, the least glorious peace is preferable to tlie most 
f’picndul successes of war. 7'he most brilliant victory is but as the light 
o| a conflagration. Whoever adorns himself with laurels, is fond of 
•lood, and deserves to be blotted from the list of men. 'J’he ancients 
said, Ih'iy to conquerors none but funeral honours, receive them witli tears 
jUid cries, in memory of the murders which they have committed, and 
ct th(> monuments of their victories be surrounded by tomlis.” With 
respect to liis metaphysics, M. R. affirms “ that his opinions on the origin 
and constitution oi the universe, offer no ridiculous faldes or shocking 
a ’Mirdities, that they bear the impress of a noble and elevated mind, and 
•n the sublime reveries by which they are distinguished, they present a 
Jtnlving conformity witli the doctrines professed, not long afterwards, by 
‘‘to and Pythagoras.” One of the clearest doctrines in his w’orks is, 
t iat the universe was created by a triad, and to add to the singularity of 
UR idea, he actually gives to this triad, almost without alteration, the 
t' rew name, which in our scriptures designates him “ who was, and is, 

IS to come.” This last trait, combined with the well-supported tra- 
ction of R journey which he made into the west, is almost decisive of 
doctrines, which he most probably received either from 
e Jews of the Tea Tribes dispersed over by the conquest of Salma- 
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naaw, or fro^ ^$tle|5 oj eom t^i^k 

and precursors of Plato ana Pythagoras also belonged. It may ped^ 

to persifadie a modern phUpf^kfTu.^fttif^liCto/WenaaZ^ 

at^dent Greek actually studied at the, 8^ei^<4»qp), bvtjisnye,W>,K, 
s^e perhaps top much disposed to charge uppa *het,jgiH>ran«e.erij|^ 
atn^fen^ what is really the effect of our own. ,In ]thw re^pecit, the 
of 6ne of the most celebrated disciples of the sage Lao-tseu>)finigJit|^riy 
be applied to us.” A biilliant light illuminated the most remote aoti- 
quity, of which scarcely a few rays have descended to us. Jit appcSfito 
US, that the ancients were enveloped in darkness, because, we seethsm 
through the thick cloud from which we have just emerged. Mas k 
like a child born at midnight; when he sees the sun rise, he imagiAes 
that it is for the first time.” 

The extracts which M. Julien has given from Meng-tseu, another 
Celebrated CJbinese philosopher, a Latin translation of whose works M. 
J. has announced for publication, exhibit some skill in reasoning, and 
much metaphysical subtlety. They appear to form part of an inquiry 
into the nature of man, his external or accidental, and internal or iohe- 
reht qualities, carried on in the form of a dialogue between the philoso- 
pher himself and Kao-tseu, representing, we presume, one of his scho- 
lars. The following quotations will exhibit the manner of reasoning in 
li^hich he seems to delight. *^Kao-tseu. The nature of man is Ule 
thd willow', and justice like a cup ; the philosopher obtains from the 
nature of man justice ajid humanity, as a skilful artificer obtains a cup 
from the willow. — Meng-tseii. Could you leave the willow in its primi- 
tive condition, and fashion a cup from it? Must you not first mutilate 
aad destroy it? And is it necessaiy to destroy man to obtain from him 
justice and humanity ?” — ^^Kao^tsen. Life is nature, and a common 
existence assimilates together all sensible beings.— Is it 
said that life is nature, as it is said that a white object is white?— A'uo- 
Ueu, It is.— A white feather is then like snow, and snow 
is like white jasper? — Kao-tseu. Undoubtedly. — Meng-tseu. Then 
the nature of the dog is the same as that of the ox, and that of the ox k 
the Same as that of man.” From this deep argument (wliicli only re- 
quires to be altered a little in its form, and to bo invested with tlie 
technicalities of the Aristotelian school, to form a complete counterpart 
to the profound syllogisms, on which the learned schoolmen of the dark 
ages of Europe wasted so much invaluable talent,) w e turn to another 
pepferby M. Julien, which offers a more inviting exterior. 

This article is headed, “Tales and Bons-mots, extracted from a Chi- 
nese book, entitled Siao-li-Siao,’’ but we must confess that we hare 
been sadly disappointed in its perusal. We anticipated a choice selec- 
tion of the best specimens of Chinese wut and humour, and we fiud 
ourselves put off w ith some dozen of the most “ weary, stale, flat, and 
up'pfofitablc” bo7is7iiOtSf that ever were palmed upon us under that insi* 
nuating title. We must suppose either that Chinese wit is at an ex- 
ceedingly low' ebb, or that it is of such a nature as to resist all attempts 
at translation, for w e entertain but little fear that the specimens before 
us could ever have succeeded in discomposing the solemn gravity of a 
uittndarin’s physiognomy. The first and last of the selection are perhapiJ 
the best, and as the one may pass muster for a tolerable joke, although 
not altogether new, and the other affords no bad illustration of the 
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of the ruling we shall transcribe them for the satisfaetioa of tlie 

haWhi^Ll drltnkarri having found in a dream a cup of excellent 
wine> ^t^inWelf -td warm it, in order to make it more delicious; but 
just as lie was about to regale himself with the delightful liquor, he 
a^oke. ‘ Fool that I am,* exclaimed he, ‘ why was I not content to 

drink it cold ” 

“ A certain rich man was very curious in objects of antiquity, although 
unable to distinguish the true from the counterfeit. A man having imi- 
tated a vaniished cup of the time of the Emperor Cheun, the thuuderiag 
bflm of Tcheou-Koung, and the mat on which Confucius sal in the 
liing-tang, he could not refrain from purchasing them, though they cost 
liiin a thousand taels a piece. When his cofters were emptied, he took 
in one hand the varnished cup of the time of the Emperor Cheuii, and in 
the other the thundering baton of Tcheou-Koung, threw over his 
6lK)ulders the mat of Confucius, and in this plight, reduced to beg 
alms, solicited the passers-by in these terms, ‘ Give me, geirtlemen, 
I entreat you, some of the ancient })ieccs of money coined by Tai- 
Koung.’ ” 

Tl»o most important of M. Fresners papers is that in which he treats of 
ilie process of Chinese Education, but as this is a subject of a very con- 
plioated nature, and M, F,’s analysis, though of considerable length, is 
very concise, and Avill hardly admit of fnithcr abbicviation, without bc- 
roiiiing almost unintelligible, we are reluctantly compelled to leave it 
untouched, and to proceed to tin* remaining articles from his pen, corn- 
dating of a N('ries of scenes fiom a Chinese romance, rulith'd lloa-tliow- 
\ouan, or the Mysterious Book, which lie jiroposes shortly to publish 
entire. In the mean while, th(*se scemes may assist m forming juster 
notions with respect to many Chinese customs, which have hitherto been 
f)ut imperfectly understood, and particularly witli re^jiect to that exces- 
sive politeness in their mutual lelatioiis, which their ancient civilization 
lias introduced, and to the degree of liberty with which their women are 
indulged. In this particular, the three Chinese novels lately published 
l>y Mr. Davis, are said to be deficient, inasmuch as, to judge from other 
works of the same nature, the dialogue, whicli forms their principal 
ritarm, and in which the Cliinese are fond of develojiing tlic characters 
and sentiments of their personages, is almost entirely retrenched, for the 
purpose of rendering their perusal more agreeable to Ihirojiean readers. 
M. Fresnel, on the other hand, declares Ids intention of following as 
nearly as possible in the ste]).s of his master, iVI. Remusat, 'w lio.se version 
et llie Two Cousins is on the point of making its ajijiearancu in lour 
'ols. 12mo. and who is of opinion, that in order to give a just idea of 
( hiiio.se literature, translations from it sliould he as liter.il as [lossihle, 
consistently with tlie genius of the Liiiguagi* into which they are made. 

Iho notice on Gold, and the manner of u.sing it, tian^lated by i\I. 
hand resse, from aChine.se woik, entitled, l)e.scri|)tion ot tlie arts ol the 
Empire,” shows that though the Chine.se possess hut little knowledge of 
rhemical processes, their well known ingenuity has nut lulled them in 
turning this precious metal to the hc.st account. It contains an cimmc- 
fation of the several qualities of gold, and of the principal mines and 
fivers in China, by which each quality is produced, together with an 
^^count of the various processes through which it pa{>sc'.s, and ot the uses 
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to which it la applied. Theta details^ however^ do not pott^at uffioieat 
interest to require more than a cursory mention. 

Having thus completed our analysis, at far as relates to China and the 
countries dependent on it, which occupy about one third of the whole 
number of papers contained in these volumes, we must here break off 
for the present, and return at some future opportunity to a review efthe 
remaining articles, which offer many highly interesting subjects well 
worthy of consideration. 


PRESENT STATE OF FEELING OF THE ARMY IN INl)lA. 

In several of our preceding Numbers we have given extracts of 
authentic letters from different parts of India, the tenor of which leaves 
lis no room to doubt the existence of great and well-founded dissatisfac- 
tion in the army of that country. Tlicrc are some shallow ahd unreflecting 
persons, who may perhaps conceive that such a disclosure, however war- 
ranted by facts, ought not at any time to be made. We are not of the 
luimhcr of those who augur so mucli evil from what they call pernicioas 
publicity." On the contrary, w'c feel persuaded, that the best way to 
treat public evils, of almost every description, is to meet them boldly with 
appropriate remedies, instead of going on from day to day denying their 
existence, until they acquire, from being unredn'ssed, such an irresistible 
force, as to huist in thunder on the heads of those w ho refused to listen to 
their earliest w hispers, and overwhelm them in destruction. We conceive, 
therefore, that w'c arc discharging a duty to our countr}^ and to mankind, 
as well as to the sufferers under an obnoxious system, by giving publicity 
to the feelings and sentiments of those who w rite from the spot, and who 
are therefore entitled to some consideration. We shall give the commu- 
nication of one of these writers, in liis own language, and leave it to his 
brethren in arms to dispute or confiim the accuracy of his opinions as 
their ow'n experience may direct. His letter is as follow's : — 

* Discontent is making hasty strides in the Bengal Army, nor is it to Ik* 
wondered at ; tliore are reflecting minds amongst us wliich cannot help 
seeing and feeling the entire want of c<»nsideration with which we are 
treated by the Government of this country, every act of which tends to 
degrade and sink us, as individuals and a body, in the estimation, not 
only of the Native Pow'ers, b’lt of the men whom w e command. They 
have formerly been taugljt to look up to and res|iect their ofliicers, but this 
is no longer the case, and they are now mere mercenaries. I have heard 
them say, there i.s no hoormut (honour) in the service, that even their 
commanding othcers have no authority beyond their parade, and that the 
Government [dace no confidence in them, but in every situation place 
them under the entire control of the civilians. We cannot now get men 
of resjiectability and high caste to enter the service. The Commander- 
in-Chief even is rendered almost a cypher through the influence of » 
Secretary. No consideration is shown to length of service, but interest 
carries every thing before it. We are sadly in want of oflScers. I do not 
believe there is a battalion in the service that has an oflicer to each com- 
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and most eftiiem have only five or six, the majority of whom ai« 
r g \vho have been two, three, or four years in the service. The duty 
falVuponthe f<!w senior ; the advantages arising from the absence of the 
others, are equally participated by those who from their rank and stand- 
in(f in the service cannot do the duties of the absentees. The boasted 
new arrangements will leave us as badly off as ever, for they give no 
im rease of those for duty, and what can be expected from an army thus 

odioered ? ^ - 

< This country requires a military governor, and one who will not, from 
any idea of expense, hesitate in calling forth, and making use of the 
resources it possesses. The present war with the Burmese was occasioned 
by the impolitic temporising measures of the predecessor of our late 
Ciovernor-General, Lord Hastings, and it will involve the Company in an 
<>\p(nse they little dream of; but it is very certain the Burmese never 
would have showed their hostility, whilst such a man as the Marquis of 
Haitintrs governed India. This country cannot be governed in pe^ce by 
a civilian, unless a second Marquis of Wellesley could be found. It 
is appalling to think what would become of this Government and country 
should Russia make an attempt upon it, with the assistance of Persia. 
We Ijave scarcely enough troops to protect our own provinces from insult ; 
and, in that event, we should have enemies, by millions, rising up in every 
direction around us, and should be swept, before overwhelming armies, 
)jke mist before tlie sun, till, in the space of a few short months, the name 
of the British Government would be no more known in Hindoostan, 

‘ Many years will not elapse ere the boasted advantages of this service 
uill be better known in England, and many a poor WTCtch saved from dis- 
ap|H)intnicnt and misery ; the bubble will hurst, and it will be seen in its 
trv»e light, when very few indeed will sacrifice (as they now' do) their 
birlliriglits as Englishmen, their health, and their happiness in such a 
destructive climate, for the distant prospect of a miserable pittance, under 
the denomination of a pension, which is all they can ever exptset in this 
M'rvice, Tire King’s is in every rcspec-t better than this ; then* the officers 
have .some provision to look to from tlie Government for their widows, 
and an increase of pay after length of service; here we Irave none but 
uhat we subscribe for. There is not a subaltern, and scarcely a captain 
in the seiwice, w'ho can possibly look beyond that rank at lire end of 
years, when he may retire upon a pension of 180/. per annum. In those 
ranks it is impossible timt he should save money ; and he will be a lucky 
man who is not in debt. In fact, tire .sacrifices a man makc.s, (and they 
are found out when it is too late to retract,) in coining to this miserable 
destructive climate, demand for us a little more consideration tlian we 
experience from our masters. Our [>rospect8 arc bad indeed, and we 
begin to be sensible of it. I'hings cannot go on many years longer as they 
‘''^e; the string is drawing tighter and tighter round our necks, and it must 
either be loosened in some way or other, or w'c shall bo strangled by its 
pressure. 

‘ The Company have most unaccountably neglected their interest at the 
Court of Persia, and they will find their error when too late. If ever our 
territories are invaded from that quarter, iunuinerahle will lie the hosts 
that will rise up against us from the Western and Northern Powers. It 
is quite a mistaken idea, that the British influence in India is so strong, 
that we could command the assistance and co*operation of our neighlxmrs 
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against an invading enemy. The fact is quite the reverse ; we are looked 
upon with such jealous eyes, that there is not a Chief who could 
fifty men, who would not gladly use hie^encknuours to deprive us of th 
power we have gained. There is, however, another and more serioiw 
cause of apprehension ; constituted as tliis arwy with, 

out zeal, and without confidence, the soldiers never will cross their bayoneti 
with those of an European enemy, let their eulogists, say ;will 

such is the fact ; and though I would willingly uphold the efim^cter of the 
Benipl Afihy, of which I am a member, yet I am not 59 prejudiced ag to 
be build to what I know must be the result of such an extremity; mjierly 
officered, they will do as much as any troops in the world ; hut, without 
leaders, they are like a flock of sheep, who may be driven wherever ^heir 
purSubts please. 

‘ The British dominion in India hangs by a thread ; and,, whetlivcr a 
crisis comes, its fate will he decided almost in a moment. Wc fe^iire a 
strong and tenable position (such as Fort William) on our western fron- 
tier, with a sufficient force to maintain it. But economy is th^ order of 
the day ; and the sort of absurd economy now practised will one day W* 
the British dominion in the East. We perform our duty as a matter of 
necessity ; but disgust has taken place of the zeal which used to animate us. 
Ofle of the ameliorations which wc require is, the filling up the vacancies 
in corps^ occasioned by the absence of oflicers on the General Staff. At 
prcsont, those who have no interest, are obliged to do the duty of the 
absentees witliout deriving any benefit from their absence. We are, in- 
deed, in the worst of all possible states of slavery ; our masters may lash 
us ab they please, and wc have no channel through which we can niaU- 
our grievances known ; nay, wc are prohibited from complaining, under 
the penally of losing our bread ! Can the despotism of Turkey, of 
Russia, or of any other absolute Government, surpass this ? 


INTENDED UKArONSTRANCE OF TIIK BENGAL ARMY ON THE 
LATE REDirCTloNS IN THEIR ALLOWANCES, 

To the. Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR.^ . Bengal, Dec. 1824. 

I nro you will have the goodnes.s to publish to the Officers of the 
Bengal Arniy, now in England, that measures arc in agitation in this 
country, ,f(ir a strong remonstrance against the laU; breach of contm^’t 
the part, of the Court of Directors, in the Into reductions , of oi^r allv^'" 
aheos, V'^liat iiiuy be the result, Heaven knows ; but it is to be hoped wc 
slialt liqtb^ driven to the extremity of throwing ourselves intp the arins ol 
otli^s,: yet ^his is very po.ssihle, and wmuld be much better than 
ing ^laves to the apparent inclinations of our present mastep- ,, I 
before apprised you, that the chain was drawing tighter ropnd joi^ i 
ifjWq break it^ woe to those who forged, and put it on us, , , , , 1 i 
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the ARCOT FAkMliY. 

P^^jf^Q^jArcoiiEsq. toWm, Littlecraft^Esq. Civil Service^ Mudtai, 

My dear littlecraft, Jame^^s Square^ April 15, 1825. 

I HAVE been so overwhelmed by business of various kinds 
• ce I reached England, that I could not find a spare moment to write 
rVou My return to Parliament, the settlement of private affairs, and 
^^iit to my uncle in Dorsetshire, have kept me in a constant bustle, and 
much bodily exertion, neither of which in the same degree (however 
hard the work) attends the transactions of life in India. 

J found Lord Stare a complete martyr to the gout, and submitting to 
the evils of declining age with all the impatience of a man to vhom apy 
kindof check or opposition was for many years wholly unknown, 
expressed much pleasure at seeing me, and has show n by his arrangie- 
meats that he had prepared for my arrival. The retirement of Mr- 
Aywell, who sat as Lord Stare’s Parliamentary Punch for nearly twenty 
years, lias put into my hands the family borough of Medlare. 1 come, 
ill of course, under no other restraint than my owm conscience, apd no 
„tlKr advi.^er than my own judgment. Lord Stare’s support of Govern- 
ment has been unintermittiiig and unvaried. Lord L has held his 

proxy, in the upper House, ever since he has been di.sabled from attend^ 
.nice by growing infirmities ; and he has never allowed his represenUtive 
III the House of Commons to give a single vote with tlie Opposition, 
On tlie Catholic que.stlon. Ay well said to the old Lord, “ I cannot make 
up niy mind on this subject j w'c arc left to our consciences by the Irea- 
.<-ury.” “ Never be at the pains to make up any thing so useless, my 

dear Aywell ; it is certainly had behaviour of the Treasury to leave 
you in such disagreeable company a.s your conscitmee ; but cut your 
c(mRcience, my friend, and vote with the Loreign Secretary, w'hichever 
way it is.” 

herd Stare, like the late Sir J B , has always voted watli 

Minirttors, whether Whig or Tory. He maintains that this is true con- 
MNtency. Property, he says, should be divided in nearly equal amount, 
Ijctweon both sides of the House. His pattern is the celebrated Philo- 

wipher C - > ■, who ahvays took his scat upon the Opposition benches, 

Wausc the preponderance of w^ealth w^as, in his day, with the Miuistofs. 
Tor the like reason, Lord Stare has been a constant supporter of Uoyern- 
nient, because, for the greater part of his life, the hig ha.s b^n richer 
tlian the Tory party. Nothing, in his opinion, is so contemptible as the 
independent Members. “ They are like,” he exclaime, the Duko oi 

M- ’« bills, always in the market, scarcely saleable, and alu^t 

vorthles.s. lliey only sit to bo angled for, and bite at the richest hai , 
"Hiere is more to be said in justification of this argument than aC nrst 
«ght appears; but I certainly do not intend to be my uncle s political 
w'ell as his family representative. ^ • u *1 

I have reached this country at the best possible time for my view's hot i 
public and private. As regards the latter, I am at hand to oyerlwk 
alter ju^ as he is entering into life. Wliat indeed is more bewildenug 
than our first struggles in the whirling mass of London society. 1 le 
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intricacy of the streets is nothing in comparison with that movb® lah 
rinth. They at least stand still, and proclaim themselves at their 
Lose yourself in London, and you may still recover your path, or 
hackney coach, with a coachman who will show you the way ; butW 
yourself in London society, and you are lost for ever. People s no^ 
will not help you on your road like the names of the streets, nor irill 
they sell their experience at a call, like the hackney-driver* At uit. 
sent Walter is all that I could wish him to be, sensible and modest; but 
always at his ease. His face and figure are such as few hien would 
desire to change ; his health appears to be perfect, and, which I greatly 
vAlue, his bodily strength and activity much above- what is common 
I hdld, that a strong bodily constitution is necessary to strength of 
intellect. 

I am puzzled about what I shall do with Frank ; he is too old for a 
public school, and too young for college. Private tuition is a dangerous 
experiment. It is risking a boy's happiness and success on the chance 
of one man's character. At public schools, the station of the maaterii* 
a voucher for their respectability and talents. But what do we know of 
the Rev, Mr. A. or B. except that they want income, which they can- 
not obtain in their profession. They have testimonials; but if given by 
those who know them intimately, they must be partial ; and if giveu 
by those who know them not, they are false evidence, and worse th.Vii 
tiseless. If I have a private tutor for Frank, I shall not send the boy to 
live with him, but require the tutor and his pupil to live with me. This 
is the least objectionable mode of j)rivate tuition. 

With regard to Emily, I am still more puzzled. Of Lord Starc’g 
natural children — four girls, all respectably married, and the youngert 
child, now a young man of twenty-live, are the present survivors. My 
Uhcle and Madam Salvetti are doatingly fond of him, “ d'one longue 
unibii qu’il soit poureux leuago.” He is singularly handsome, agreeable 
and accomplished ; and Emily, you know, is seventeen, and not a monster. 
The youth, who is in a public office, lives chiefly in London; and, as 
I hare known him from his infancy, and have a great regard for him, 
be naturally comes to us whenever he is disengaged ; and suddenly be 
seems to have no engagements. Lord Stare, with much consideration 
and good taste, took lodgings for him before our return ; he used to have 
apartments in this house. I perceive that Emily has discovered that be 
is handsome and accomplished, and, more than all, agreeable. It is 
true that she has not yet seen any thing of London society ; but / have— 
atid unfortunately must own on my experience that she will scarcely And 
any body with superior natural endowments to Ferdinand Salvetti, The 
tyranny of custom and fashion obliges me to discountenance what my 
mdral feelings as a human being cannot disapprove. For the present 
I ban only watch, and counteract without opjiosition. But enough 
ttiyself and family— -let me say something of India. 

The great object of my public views is India, and the moment of iny 
return to this country is one of high interest for all who are 6o concerned. 
There is a widely extending spirit of inquiry abroad upon Indian Subjects. 
Even the conversation of the dinner-table often turns upon India, altbeugb 
the persong taking part in it are unconnected with that Couritry. 
this spirit has arisen eo lately is chiefly attributable to the ahiiceful igo®* 
ranee and indolence of the Anglo Indians. Many of them have known 
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f tliA i^cea where they have resided, and of the people amoag whom^ 
h»ve ^ed for the principal part of their lives, than a young man, 
heen a year on the Continent, of the several provinces which he 
vrho has , ^ ihe inhabitants whom he has observed on his 

public attention is not only more generally directed to our . 
F tern posmsions; public opinion also has undergone a complete change 

^the question of their management. 

"\Vh#»n 1 left England, there was scarcely a more popular corporaUon 
u tL Fast India Company, and their Directors ; and now there is not 
wth “andt ao ill with’ the people. The cause of thk change !. 

^ious. The spirit of the age is opposed to the spirit of monopoly. The 

Directors are not less liberal, individually, than other men, but they have 
„ tn ..mnort and have identified their interests with, a monopoly. 

It not the?r fau’lt, but the fault of the system of which they form a prt, 
ILt while all classes of the nation have been adopting more liberal news 
of Government and society, the Directors, merely by maintaimng their 
old Dosition, have appeared to be advancing in an exactly oppi^te line. 

It knot that they have actually progressed another way, but that t^y 
have been left behind like a direction-post— useless as soon as pMt. We 
may date the downfall of the Company’s popularity, and, we 
Me^of the Company itself, from the partial opening of their trade. Ueir 
Directors opposed themselves to the smaller concession— to 
abatement of their exclusive commerce Hence, by refusing every thing, 
t lost more than they would have done. But the effect of their un- 
coniproiniMiigresistaiK'e was of more importance, and involved larger con- 
sequences, than they then foresaw. The selhsh pnnciplo of 
eaposed— the curtain of false pretences drawn aside. The nation b^ 
to Aspect that it had an interest not only separate irom, but oppos te to, 
that of the East India Company. TEe people naturally 
what was guarded with such extreme jealousy must be ““’O “ 

advantage, in which they were not allowed although thp h^ a rig to 
share. Unhappily for the Company, resistance provoked 
inquiry produ^d discoveries. Tlic majority of thinking and “ 

men appear now to have decided that the Company s c iar or is q y 
injurious to Britisli commerce, and to the provinces which it alienates tor 
a time from the British crown. Tlie Directors and I roprictors 
selves so well aware of this fact, that a strong party , . 

exerting itself to secure, by all possible means, a return of Membera m 
their interest to serve in Parliament ; and I am quite sure i 
can liring no stronger recommendation of bimself as a a 1 
Direction than a seat in the House of Commons. 

I am convinced that the same exclusive spirit, whici so ^ , 

in throwing open the Company's trade, is * ffe, 

way for the transfer of their army to the crown. T le „„m»ared 

from two singular kinds of jealousy : first, of their raij *2’ ^ 

with their civil servants; and, secondly, of the King so c ^ 

pared with their own. Hence they will never ^ 
among the King’s or Company’s officers; a large body . j. . . 

assist in a thousand ways, direct or indirect, in destroying the^Ui^ 
m-er of the East India Company. By a strange Wmdn^, 

have constantly, perhaps without any *“^1* Mrvsnta and 

tabled a lively jeSouay between their cml and military Mrvants, and 
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last and WMajesty** 
cono^erce is again coraing u|i on th^ 
venturi* to stake my credit against atiinsoi^fflradlifi^^ 
by experience, they will repeat tlieir old bmWdef^tfiS^ift^raiMrftlK 
mm similar foUy, f “ 

ft is imjfK>ssibre just now to name tbe tndfay 1[}i[hy ^ 
few words bn the late affair at Barrackpore. tlie ^Amheir Bf 
Here to have been grossly exaggerated ; the reah am^i^t 
the smallest which I have seen stated in my letters ' fronf^cBcS^ 
nambly, 180. Every body cries out at the disrAisfal '’of 
odibers. ^The General Order announcing this measiire Irf cutibiis liffis 
We are told that the Native officers, by their habits ahd coijnexfcfe^^ 
identity of caste, and the ties which bind together Natives bf'ths 
vill^e* are so intimately mixed up with the Sepoys, that they ihiislf ffie 

h«f»n nrivv tn thftir disaffftc.tinn. Yot hpnf*p Riirplv wp miiaf 


been privy to their disaffection. Yet hence surely we niusf draw „ 
of the fidelity of these officers to the Government. They find thefr^njlJ 
determined on open mutiny, and then (could it have been expect^ 
sooner ?) they break the bonds of old acquaintance, family' cOnh^Job, 
kindred blood, and caste itself, to keep tlieir faith with foreign ml^re^ 
who have established no other claim upon their duty, than Ihe cl aim of 
the strong upon the weak. It is almost absurd to talk of policy. Their 
sincerity could not be doubted. They left their men at the risk of ffieg 
lives. Common justice demanded that they should have been Well- 
received ; policy, that they should have been recompensed with rewar(f8; 
perhaps, even that they should have been allowed to save th^ numW^of 
their Regiment on the Army List. Let us see ; 46, — , 48. Is not % 
mind more immediately directed to the mutiny of Barrackpore, by boin^ 
led to inquire what is become of 47, than if it had stood 46, 47, 48, and 
the associations belonging to the middle number left to tKe unassisted 
power of memory ? Buonaparte wisely remarked, that the blank of a 
cancelled name attracts more attention than tho name itself. 


I think also that it was injudicious to conceal the force brought ajjjainst 
the mutineers till the signal was given for slaughter. It is the opinion of 
many excellent officers in this country, and of our old friend Tiffin, (I 
will tell you a story about him presently,) that if the men had been de- 
sired to lay down their arms unconditionally, while the troops dpstih^ to 
act against them were drawn up in their sight, no resistance w'oulil have 
been made to tlie order. Even robbers try the effect of a threat'befom 
they proceed to murder, and would rather, by the sight of 
yom inoney, than blow out your brains. i 

Pernaps you have not heard of the odd notion which the hdr^ 

taVei^ up concerning the cause of the Burmese war : it^ji^s j^ 
tu^e of sjmphcUy and ingenuity. Lord Amherst, they 
his through the Buniiah country to the frontiers of (fhHUiJ 
to thb Emperor for the unceremonious manner in 

thq^Jpt^tisl) Ainbassador his conge. I must confess, that 
h<»^ i^)iy clause assigned for the War, Tlie r‘^U^eM 
en^prize ^jipears ^ Imve infected poor TbA^ei^’, sinjeJl^V/^ 
t\irne4 heads of the civilians “by the sucoe^ of V^V ' i 
Ev^r 8 ^ 0 ^ the ^^siden^, the Collectors, anc} t^eir 

the only duty m wmch they are not wanted. J sincerely the K)« 
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tt IhiJ Jif! e»«l«pl« not be thrown way on young civil 

Pi»^l{i»'ltM(W,i?^a^your Madras officer* think of loss' th?y 
,.,4*? in reguIaUons, by the conveirfoa 

of the rupee. If 1 were not a civilian, the state and constitution of the 
Amyr w^uld greyly eogross my attention in this countiy. But 
(b^ luWect IS dry and complicated, and I have little experience in I 
shall cmeily devote my exertions to explaining the condition and growing 
nine of the half-caste population in India, and exabninipg the errors ^ 
our Iiidiao internal administration. I feel convinced that the resbiircea 
of Thdia are ill-managed and ill-understood. The principle on whieh our 
gyitenj proceeds is erroneous. It is adapted to a rich, not to a poor, 
country; and India is undoubtedly a poor country, capabli^ of being made 
superabundantly rich, but requiring to be carefully nursed before it can 
yield the vast benefits which its possession ought to confer on Great 
Britain, All our territorial finance measures should be taken frir aii 
iflipoverisbed but highly improveable country. The expediency of c‘6lo- 
niring India must in a short time become a question for the consld^i'ation 
of the legislature. It is a matter of deep interest to ourselves, i|s well 
as to our Eastern Provinces. Whenever the question is agitated, it will 
first be necessary to remove entirely out of the way the separate and 
peculiar interests of the East India Company. What an unconnected 
thing a long letter necessarily is ! I must now give you a sort of melo- 
dramatic scene — a mixture of tragedy and comedy, which I witnessed at 
Salisbury. 

I slept at Salisbury, having to execute a few commissions for Lord 
Stare, which kept me In the town till it was too late to go on the satrie 
night. Being companionless, I rose soon after dinner, intending to stroll 
out, and look again at the cathedral spire by moonlight, as I had often 
done with much delight many years before. But passing a room, the 
door of wluch stood half open, I heard a voice, very familiar to my, ears, 
poured forth in a cracked peevish tone, and charging a waiter, ribt only 
with his owm sins in arranging the table, but inflicting also the abdse 
which belonged to the cook for his or her delinquencies, on the samo 
unhappy familiar. The catalogue of grievances ran much in this order: 

There s no attendance in this house — rang the bell three times— 
Waiter! Cayenne pepper.'^ ‘Fetch it, Sir.’ “ What, the devil I ho 
Cayenne in the room I I won’t have it at all^ — I dare say it ’« red sand. 
Give me some Mangoe pickle.” ‘ Yes, Sir.’ “ Why this, you bldbk- 
head, is a pickled walnut.” * Haven’t got any Mungo pickle, Sit* ; wal- 
nuts. is the only black pickle we have.' After a pause — “ Beastly tiitp ! 
Curried rabbit, indeed! curried cat. — Rice w’et and soft as pap.— Ishbajd 
^ ^ Jiihg it in the cook’s face.” The waiter who stood near the door, 
^ith his hack towards it, murmured, ‘ 1 don’t think you woiiM if ydu 
jaw her.' Interrupted grumbling continued : “ Hoiqi — ^Kjup wai nothing 
butane wt^tqr, aud salt as beef-pickle. — Salmon all white eX0e|ft the 
t^at' was black broke its back at a leap, perhaps, lASt ifiiOnth, 
died a n^ngering^death, and the ^dy was fished up a week agO. Waiter I 
I ji^ijl got sdhae wine fit to drink ? ” ‘ Best cherry we have, f5ir.’ 
Sperry I ^ inucli i^rry as sheriy! Are you the only Waiter I can 
yeiy olr i— a large club dinner in the house tO-day.* 

I^amn tteclpWkJuli^ I suppose. My mohby’s hot ka gpod ha 
O'MnlulUeratdjVifC^, ‘ 2F 
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the club's, eh ? ” I could no longer resist advancing a step, and takis* * 
glance at the querulous gentleman and the patient waiter ; wb|a 
our old friend, M^jor Tifin, bis small blacb ey^B j^asbipg ^r^}y 
his sallow cheek-bones ; but not all his rage could call a flush into hlg 
cotton-coloured face. His person, always small, seems to be shrunk un 
to half its size. As he sate there, pale, bald, emaciated, and angry, h« 
looked, as the waiter described him in an undertone, like a corpse in a 
p^ion. 1 now walked in, and shook the M^or by the hand^ and found 
him sitting before a better dinner than he ever gets or gives at home. | 
fear we must allow that it is characteristic of an old Indian to flndfaslt 
In England they are somewhat like tragic actors off the stage ; they hii« 
so long acted the parts of great captains in war, and statesmen in peacs, 
of Eastern nabobs and European princes, that they forget their intrinaiQ 
obscurity when they return to this country. An inn, therefore, is tea 
tempting an opportunity of resuming lost importance to be overlooked. 
There alone their money can give distinction, and the want of other 
claims to notice pass unobserved. Tiffin congratulated me on the short- 
ness of my Indian career, and my excellent state of health. Poor fellow, 
as he gave me one hand, he pressed the other on his right side. Ws 
soon fell into conversation, and he seemed to be even more disquieted ia 
mind than in body. Mrs. Tiffin, on the plea of health, came back to 
England two or three years before her husband. I remember that people 
used to hint that Mrs. Tiffin’s health left her when Lieut. Bowyer em- 
barked for Europe on his private afl’airs. However it may be, the Major, 
like another Agamemnon, found on his return an Egisthus in his house. 
Already, alas ! Mr. C. Feelips is retained for the prosecution. 1 strongly 
dissuaded the outraged husband from bringing his cause into court. Poor 
fellow ! a little patience would save all this expense and exposure, and 
bury his wrongs for ever. Death will shortly give him a divorce from 
bed and board, without the forms of the ecclesiastical couit. 

** I could support this misfortune,” said Tiffin ; “ and only wish tliat I 
could rid myself of the liver complaint as easily as of a bad woman ; 
but 1 am sadly vexed about my son Tom, He has been only a year at 
Haileybury, and two orders of affiliation have already been made upon 
the young rascal. I shouldn’t mind even that ; but he has lost 60/. in 
gambling and l)etting on {Jony races ; and the College Council are con- 
sulting about expelling him. Oh, Arcot, never send a l)oy of yours to 
Haileybury ! ” I contrived to lead the conversation at last to old times 
and pleasant recollections, and sent the Major to bed in good spirits, at 
least till a chance-turn on the right side reminded him of his liver. I 
left Salisbury at eight o’clock the next morning ; but expect to see Tiffin 
at Cheltenham. Dr. Warren advises Mrs. Arcot to drink the water*. 
You have been intimate with the Major for so many years, that I thought 
you w'oiild sympathise in his vexations, both frivolous and serious. 

Mrs. Arcot aid Emily desire their love to yoar wife and Louisa^ and 
I am, alw ays, dear Littlecraft, yours, sincerely, 


Gboroe Arcot. 
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ON THB PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE MODE OF EDUCATING 
CIVIL SERVANTS FOR INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

StR, — Every reader of your excellent Miscellany must have perused 
vilh great pleasure, and not less profit, the series of Essays under the' 
signature of B. M. V., on the subject of the Education of Youth for Civil 
Offices in India. If anonymous praise were of any value, I should nof 
be backward in bestowing a humble mite of applause on the calm good 
sense and freedom from prejudice, which are so remarkable in these 
Essays. As it is, I shall content myself with pointing out what appears 
to me a blemish, and not an inconsiderable one, in tliis able whter's 
schemes for improving the Indian civil service. 

The felicitous conception of setting up the Indian writerships as prizes 
in the great English seminaries of education, was Lord Grenville’s, 
Tlmt it should not have made a deep impression on the public mind, 
might seem strange, if we did not advert to the fact that nine people out 
of ten in England, take no more interest in the affairs of India than in 
those of Crim-Tartary, while the remaining tenth consists of person^ 
who take too near an interest in Indian affairs — namely, the givers and 
takers of patronage — both of them equally concerned in supporting the 
present system of bestowing appointments — equally disposed, therefore, 
to stigmatize and put down any plan which, proceeding on enlarged and 
staiesinau-like views of policy, would put an end to their days of good 
things. 

Your correspondent has done a great public service, in calling general 
attention to injr Lord Grenville’s excellent speech on the last renewal of 
the Company 8 charter. His Lordship’s projwsal for distributing the 
writerships was, in every respect hut owe, unexceptionable : it went to 
secure for India the greatest quantity of the highest talent : it obviated 
the popular objection against transferring the Government of India into 
the hands of the King’s Ministers derived from the increase of patronage 
devolving to the crown ; — it promised to eradicate so much of that fatal 
corporation-spirit, remarkable in the Civil Service, as arises from their 
being brought up together as a separate Indian caste in this country-— 
hut, it Was by far too honest and virtuous a project for an age which iz 
" 0 ^ that of self-denying ordinances, and therefore by common consent 
of all party spirits, it was rejected and laid aside as something too romantic 
*104 visionary for the “ practical men,” whether of Leadenhall or White- 
hall. I wish Lord Grenville himself may not now have begun to look 
hack on his own Indian day-dreams (while in opposition) with diminished 
wour. Tempora mutantur, ^c. Mr. Wynne is an humble retainer of 
that party whereof the Grand Duke is chief, and liOrd Grenville the Nes- 
tor. It may not be just to infer from Mr. Wynne’s thick-and-thin applause 
of every possible act of every possible functionary at home and abroad, 
that Nestor has changed his opinions, and now sees nothing in the sys- 
tem or the men who administer it, which requires amendment of the 
one, or better training of the other. But even if he has cooled down a 
*ttle, it does but prove, as our Church friend Dr. Southey would say, that 
2F 2 
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a i^an lived to be wiser to-day iban be 
G|^viite at 75 is better authority than Xofd G'^raVille^tf^^ 
pip correspondent lias enforced His 
gregarious education of the future Indian rulere,’'‘^ifh' iht(Wa^te^ 
ana sense; but he suffers himself to be led away b^ iiathral ahd *tb a 
certain point laudable partialities, into the siipj>o’rt of a pkisitidii feirtiWy 
at variance with the expanded views and liberality of sehtimeflt mani- 
fested in many parts of the letters. ' ' ' 

It would seem that he proposes limiting the competition fot wHtenihlpg 
to the two English Universities. Now laying out of view the moot point 
whether the system of education and discipline pursued at those semi- 
naries be better or worse than that followed in Trinity College, Dublin 
or the very different methods of the Scotch Universities, 1 would ask, If 
the writer is seriously prepared in these times to add to the exclusions 
under which his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects have so long suflfeifd 
and to prohibit them from becoming writers in India ? The gentlemen 
from the north, would not, perhaps, let their love of Calvinism stand in the 
way of their preferment ; so at least one of their own favourite writers in 
Blackwood’s Magazine plainly intimates ; but with uSy Sir, this is i^aDy a 
acruple of conscience, and a point of honour to adhere invariably to onr 
creed and our forms ; a thing, in short, not to be got over for any tem- 
poral advantage. Your Correspondent’s proposal, would, therefore, have 
the effect of shutting us out altogether from employments that, until now, 
have been supposed open to us. It may not be thought safe or proper that 
conscientious Catholics, whose scruples to take certain oaths have so 
long kept them out of offices of public trust, should be allowed any share 
in the deliberations of a body so pure, devout, and disinterested as our 
legislature; but one is rather at a loss to see exactly in what way par- 
ticular opinions concerning the Real Presence — the advocation of 
saints — or doctrinal supremacy in the Chief Priest of a hierarchy, dis- 
qualify the holder from administering justice to Hindoos or Mahometans; 
or from collecting land-tax and customs for the East India Company. I 
confess I do fear, notwithstanding the tender consciences of my brethren 
in spirituals, they would be found quite as apt engines for screwing 
out of a miserable population the “ entire nett produce of the soil*' ac- 
cording to Sismoiidi,' or the uttermost farthing of a thousand per cent. 
Salt-Tax, as their Protestant rivals in such good works. They show 
themselves apt enough in their own country. 

Perhy>s the public may not be aware, that when the present Coll^ 
for the Company’s servants was set up, that Institution was view’ed with 
some pain and even jealousy by tlie Catholics, as having a tendency 
exclude them from Civil employment in India. There was much affec- 
tation of the forms and discipline of the intolerant English Univehitics; 
and the religious reputation of the influential Director, who had so larg® 
a share in setting up this College, and putting down Lord Wellesleys, 
was not likely to lessen our apprehensions as to the meditated bearing of 
Hertford Seminary, on the interests of our oppressed and excluded body. 
It^was not until very lately that our uneasiness was removed. The sin- 
gular circumstance occuried last year, of a Catliolic young gentlettion 
obtaining a wi itersbip. He and his parents of course demurred to nis 
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beinK ^ reMgious exercises of the establishment - 

an appeal ajithorities, and after some di^u^i6h the 

ooiat was liber^Jy. (rOnc^c(e4 the scruples of the student. ThU 

eligibility of Roman Catholics to poblic 
employment in ’^ndia yet the riffht thus obtained, your Correspbhdeht 
wo^)d,«ow defeat, by xestrjeting the competition for writerships after the 
demise of Company, to graduates of his favourite English 

L'uiversities. 

I fear, ho would be terribly startled at any such heterodox suggestion 
as tlpit of giving a fair proportion of these great prizes to MAVXobxir, 
though that be a Royal College ? Should the times not be ripe for jsuch 
a proposal, when the arrangements for the new charter are under ebnsi- 
deration, our youth will have to resort to the Scotch colleges, and there 
try their chance for whatever portion of the yearly number of Indian 
prizes would be allotted to those northern seminaries, where no one thinks 
of requiring religious tests or qualifications from the candidate for Aca- 
duinic honours. Your Correspondent can scarcely be serious in meditat- 
ing the exclusion of such Universities as Edinburgh or Glasgow fr6m the 
competition. He may value a profound acquaintance with the intrica- 
cies of longs and shorts, above the study of political economy ; and the 
knack of writing as faultless Greek as an old Athenian, above the art 
possessed by the men of “ Modern Athens,” of expressing their thoughts 
with precision and elegance in plain English ; but I put it to him, whe- 
ther the demerit of j^ossessing these inferior philosophic attainments only 
to the exclusion of those superior classic accomplishments, be a sufficient 
ground for utterly disqualifying the unfortunate individual for distri- 
buting justice or squeezing revenue among tlie semi-barbarians of Hin- 
doostan. 

'Hie importance of the general subject discussed by your Correspondent 
is so great,— of such infinite moment is it to the interests of our vast 
empire, to have for administrators of India able, pure, patriotic and 
liiieral-minded men, — that you cannot too often recur to the subject, and 
familiarize the public mind here wdth its bearings. The advantages of 
governing a great and remote Colonial dependency, densely peopled by 
rude tribes of alien language, religion and feelings, by niean^ of one 
particular order of men, sent thither in very early youth, expecting to 
rise to high place and fortune by gradation, yet taught to consider them- 
selves not settlers connected by fellow-feeling with the country, but 
‘^journers in a foreign land, whence they seek to hurry away with thbir 
accumulations — the advantages of governing India by such a class, 

^fict monopolists of all office and power, unchecked by any but their 
order, uncontrolled by any independent political institutions, pro- 
tected from all scrutiny of public ojiinion, or any privilege of free com- 
plaint, must at any time be matter of grave doubt. The balance Of godd 
lias, perha|)e justly, been thought to preponderate in favour of sudh 
arraijigement, partly because of the facilities with which a youth' acqttTres 
the languages and becomes indianized ; partly because of the evils Which 
''sre seep to spring in the early days of our conquest from the influx of 
spoliators }. but still more from the fear entertained, that if Oivtl 
^bt<^d were thrown open to general competitioh in Ertglaind, 

India would be inundated with lazy lordlings and idlehoriourables— a^e, 

^nd dishonourables too— who h^d tried their fortunes in the field of Par- 
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liamentary corruptUn at home, and betook themselTea to {ndia, to 
matters how they best could. * > > l: 

It woidd not, perhaps, be impossible to hit on bometidiig bett^O [leii. 
of these plans ; some scheme which, without breakih^g downt the fhwje 
and constitution of the Civil Service, should now and then transfq^ ^ 
little English health and vigour, by admitting a limited qiiantity of com, 
petition, in particular cawes, from without the pale of the Company’i 
Service, and so infusing some circulation into the mass. But admitting 
it to be good on the whole for India, to be governed by this exclusive 
corps of placemen by profession, it would seem only the more necessary 
that we should discourage every aggravation of that co-operative spirit 
beyond what must unavoidably arise from the nature of the employment. 
If we cannot help their being a “ separate caste'* when they get to 
India, let us at least avoid encouraging that gregarious feeling before its 
time, by bringing up all the youths together, instead of letting them im- 
bibe the high tone and feelings of freemen, and from early attachments 
to philosophy, literature, and varied accomplishments, by associating with 
the mass of their fellows at the various Colleges of the United Kingdom, 
until they shall be of full age and discretion. 

If any oqo doubt the strength of the esprit de corps of the Civil Body, 
as now: constitqted and educated, let him but look to the late disgracefiil 
debates at the India House, and the more disgraceful transactions from 
which they arose. Here is a series of acts of violence — precipitation- 
jealousy — manoeuvrinff and cnielty — perpetrated by the Company’s ser- 
vants in different grades of stature and power, and stopping nothing short 
ojf tire utter destruction of a mercantile house which had done the state 
no common service in no ordinary times of peril — the proscription and 
banishment of obnoxious individuals — the confiscation of their acquired 
property, and the ruin of multitudes of dependent creditors. Yet see 
how the Company’s servants, one and all, stand by and defend each 
other, right or wrong. Ask almost any one in private, if he justifies a 
llee-ident’a womanish intemperance or implacable vindictiveness ? Ask if 
he defend a temporary Governor’s breathless haste to complete the 
abominable work of destroying the prostrate and helpless firm, in three 
days, that the new Governor, who had ariived, might be too late to save 
if so disposed?^ Ask if he approve of a Member of Council’s insinuating 
in private, to the injury of an absent public servant, that which he shrunk 
from recording in public, the while he claimed credit as a fearless doer ol 
painful duty in the worst of times ? Few of them will deny, between 
man and man, that they disapprove of such things j yet in public, all 
defend each other, and they form a phalanx — bristling forward to shield, 
and reciprocally to protect, one another, with a constancy, zeal, ^d 
courage, which show their strength and their means of defence ; but whkh 
tempt the spectator to ask, if that system can be politic and good vihick 
generates such a combination and such a spirit, in a body virtually 
sessing the undivided authority of the state, in an empire like India? 

Sfich circumstances as these give a double value to the labours of 
writers who endeavour to draw public attention to the defects* not to say 

s The ** Lamb," described by Mr. Canoinw, however, had speeditg 'undergone 
Ih* described wrocess of conversion into the Tiger.’* A few days sufllcfed, ana 
he reached Calcutta quite prepared to acquiesce in, andc^i^rm all, ftfocisus 
doings 6r his tocum ADAii,*-'EloiTOik 
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viceei iaIiWftPt,in tl^e pwaent ^y$te^n of rearing and appointing youths to 
hvil office in the Indies. I hope your able Correspondent will not dxqp a 
sulyect, the inyesMgsMc® of which becomes more deeply interesting to die 
nffilaathropist as the': time approaches when India will again have a 
^ance of exchanging her present sordid and selfish masters for others 
luore actuated by liberal and sound principles. 

Yours, 

swsiford, lOth April, 1825. ^ Romanist. 


letter of the emperor of the BURMESE TO THE EMPEROR 
OF COCHIN-CHINA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR Singapore, November 1024. 

'I'liB departure of a ship from this place for Loudon direct, affords inc an 
upportunity of inclosing, to your address, a copy of a letter from the King 
oi' Ava to the Emperor of Cochin-China, upon the occasion of Mr. Gib- 
son’s mission. 1 had translated this document from the French (in which 
langiiagc I received it) for the purpose of obtaining its insertion in the 
Singapore Chronicle ; but as it was not considered proper for an editor 
of any Eastern newspaper to meddle with matters of a po’itical nature, it 
could not be admitted. I therefore forward it to you, for the unshackled 
pages of the Oriental Herald, I must, however, do the head of the 
(iovernment at this place the justice to say, that the press enjoys more 
freedom here than in any other part of India ; and that the Bengal regu- 
lations of Mr. Adam and Sir Francis Macnaghten are the only cause of 
there being any restrictions on it here at all. 

Wishing you every success in conducting the Oriental Herald, several 
Numbers of which have reached this island, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A SlNGArOHli MERCIIANr. 

Copie d\ine Lettre adressh en 1822, par VEmpereur dcs Birma?is d 

I'Einpereur de Cochinchine. P or tee par Mr, Ggpson, Amhassadeur, 

Dr la grande ville d’Amarapura, au pays ou regne la religion du vrai 
Dieu, ou I'on trouve r^unis les tresora les plus precieu\ de la terre, 
lauguste monarque, protoctour de cent rois ses tributaires, maitre du 
gloTienx et celebre elephant blauc Schadam chen Men, et dp tous les 
autres elephants blancs, possesscur de I’anne volante et invisible, des 
ndues les plus riches, dominateur des eaux et de la terre, d^fenseur de 
la vraie religion, Kmpereur juste et tout-puissant, dont les pieds sacres 
commandent a tous les pays soumis a sa domination ecrit eu ces termes, 
par 1 entremise de ses ininistres, generalissimea et grands dignitaires, 
a sa Majesty I’Empereur de Cochinchine. 

Au Commencement du monde, lorsque le soleil, la lune et lea etoiles 
lurent cr^es, lea peuplea se reunirent pour 61 ire un roi, et ils elurent le 
juste des justes, le plus fidele observateur des dix commandements 
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Sainad&, c est a dire, 1 auguste Roi 6 lu a V 


aes transmigrations suc^ssives de son dine sur 

^ la supremo grandeur, il a conseirve,.Qpa|i!niej^s.ay^Kr4, 
son predccesseur, la gloire du trdne ct des sombrairos royaux^,, Airiitht 
ses peuples comme ses propres enfants, il les a exemntf 
et ils so sont r^jouis, ii son avenement, comme daniL! 
belle npit qi|e la lune ^claire do ses rayons argentds. Conformement aur 
doctrines de la religion, il fait dc nombreuses aumones, et s^effbflxja 
suivant tous ses preceptes, de mdriter les jouissanccs du paradis. ,En re- 
connaissance dc ses bienfaits, ses peoples prient pour que leur bou 
soit ej^cmpt de toute in/irmite et jouisse d’un long regno. Sa Maieate 
poasede Iqs toyaumes de Suna Paranta, Sampadipah, Duracca, YainiR- 
ha, Siri^i I^Uerania, Geya Vuddana, Camboza, Yodih Nagara. KeK- 
rnnyatna, Maba.Nogatft, Sivik, Chein, Alavipura, Yazengala, LavavR^ 
tha, Pmiff^^nzba- * ^ 

?.*^ivant leur grandeur et leur puissance, payentasa 
Majeste tnbuts ct hom mages depuis les temps les plus recules* le rot- 
aun|^ de Maha Vibica Yecapura, ou rcsidait lo Dieii Maha Mouny, et 
qui content les quatrc provinces de Denhavady, Duciravady, Meg&vady 
j royaume de Nagachantha, dont la capitale est Mam- 
pura, et eclpi do Asama Seccadera, qui a pour capitales Goracon et 
aussi soiimis a son linperiale Majeste et lui payent 
tnbuti^ct hpmiuage. Au dela des mers sont encore des isles et dw 
royapmes qp il protege, ct dont il reyoit comme hommage des jeunes 
vier^esji qes armes^, des cjicvaux, des elephants et d’autres presents 
preciqux, 

comme pros de lui, il aiine a accorder sa protection a tous 
lea pynpes.qui la sollicitent et a leur faire des presens conformes a leur 
^ i ^ocorde honneur et protection a tous ceux qui servent 
ndelqment pe.rsonnm dans sou armce et dans son gouveriiement. 11 e^t 
^■9^, *6® rois sacres on non sacres. Les Brames, homines et 

lemin^s,, et l^gens puissants par leurs richesses, jouissent aussi de sa prop 
tectionji ainsi.que, tous les habitants du royaume, etrangers ou .indigenes. 
^ p®' qoi concerne la religion et les bonzes, et recompense 

d^fnier^^ suivant leur merite, imitant en cela le grand roi Chcc' 
<lans un instant, se transportait ou il voulait aller, ^ 

aumones et la bienfaisance, les moitibcaUOKtfK 
char^te ,|^ussep^ JuMu a Toubli de soi meme, la droiture et laJaeUcm 1ft 
al+abilitc ; il oublic les oflenscs et n’en conserve janiftAs<l6 
sopy^nir ; d desire le bien de tons les hommes et meme des anilMax ; 
son pmpr epnnait ni la haine ni le rcssentiment; il observe lesjewi^es 
avec scriipqle; il tolere et respecte les religions et les usages de tousrlfts 
peuple^^et Imir, ^‘^‘^prde sa protection, cartel est le decalogue sapre <fc4 
XT^* ' dimiter les vertus et de suivre en tout la conduits do 

Mali^ Sam^^da, nqtre auguste monarque pratique encore huit lois 4ela 
recpi^n^i^ance. Il en recommit sept pour la moraJite et quatro qpi 
cempnt l^s q^Yoirs envers les inorts^ lidele a oette r%le .oe, oowduito^d 
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PMokre, prosifier^ 6ui^tir6:ntotieg do 

cotdniidrtdena^nts qul Vi^ 
coi^w i4dph^Wfe'to'!‘bi^' a‘l'eijr ensoigdent k sVder mUtWelTeniW,' 

requikemt, quOsOti auguste Weiil 
envoya des ambassftd^tiw k S; M. Tijinpereuf de la Cochinchirt^. ' 

Par tefrrles diffitoultes du iJhemin, par met Ics vents contralres, pllrent 
scull' lWem}ife<iher d^arriver jusqu’en presence de sa Majest6. 

Apr6s‘la mort de notre vieiix monarque, qui a laifest son royaniiie et 
sestiviOFsdarts I’^at le plus florisaant, son petit fils etaiit monte sur lo 
ir^» ii'song^, d^s son avenement, a tenter de nouveau dV'tablir des re- 
lations atec hi Cochinchine. 

Sur ces entrefaites, Ong doi Lam ct Thu hap Trinh, etant arrives a 
PoK) Pinang, y rcncontrorent un chinois habitant de notre pays, et chtd* 
do nos isles et inontagnes aux nids dalcyons; ils lui fircnt part dune 
million dont ils etaient charges par le gouverncmeot de Cochiqnfilne^ et 
CO dernier connaissant les intentions du souvcrain ii cet ,cgard',‘ les pon- 
duisit jus^pi’a Tavai; lo grand ministre Menghi Maha S’onabady ,qtait 
.ilors a Martaban, cn commission de g^nenilissime ; celui qui gouverha|t 
la province de Pc*gu Anhsavady et residait ail port de mcr, ettlit Mehglii 
Sado Menla Noratha. , 

Par les soins de ces deux ministres, les Cochincbinois furent conduits 
I'lgqu’a la ville de Chagain sur les galores et bateaux des ceremonies^ dp 
( hagam ih furent conduits sur les bateaux dores, et au son dune 
iminique harmonieuse, a la ville de Shuegui Yet, sitiiee au N. E. de la 
(.ipitalo; on lour bMit uiie foil belie maison, oii, inalgiv (ju’ils nc fussen^ 
[vdteurs d’aucunes dcpeches de leur gouveriiement, ils furent loges ct 
Kardos avec Ics plus grands hoiiiicurs. Cc fut alors qu’on lour ut’ de- 
iiiander ofiiciellement s’ils etaient envoyes par le minist^ro Cochincbinois. 
Sur leur reponse atfinnative, ils furent conduits dans la partie sud de la 
ulle d’Amarapura, au jardin Maha Siri Nandavan, oil noiife leur conti- 
nuamea les traiteniens les plus honorables. Aldrs les cndeaux.dii mlnia- 
tre, rpj’avaient apportes Ong dbi Lam et Thu liap Trinh, furent proSerttes 
.1 rRmpereiir; ces presents consistaient en armes et soierJes. Aux dif- 
!*• rentes questions adressees a ces Cochincbinois, ils repondlrcnt: qilo 
1 Kmpereur Gialong avait eu longtems Pintention d'envoyer line amb.u- 
vide it PEmpereur du lever du soleil, et nVn avait fti* cmp^ch^ (jue pal- 
'll mort; qu’ apr^ cet cv6nement son fils Minh Mang etant monte sur le 
^rnne, qu’il oocupait depuis deux ans, le gouvernernent de sa Majoste les 
avaient envoys an Pegu, etqu’ils venaient aux pieds de notre EmtiePeifr 
I'oar s'informer de Petal actuel du royaume et de ses relations. Ong dm 
l am ajouta que les Cochincbinois avaient qiiclques ditficultes tiv^ lea 
•'^iamods au sujet du Camboge, et que si nos deux royaUnips sVulssaii^nt 
vontre 81ain, nous pourrions lea vaincre sans peilie, et des lota etablir 
nos deux pays des communications faciles; ces affaires, 'disdit-il, 
avaient 4te prises en consideration dans le grand conscil de Pettit. 

fhi temps des ayeux du present monarque, et meme longtems aupai*a- 
rant, le royaume des Siamois etait notre Iributaire, dans iV-re 900 des 
hinnafts; ce’st a dire, il y a plus de 200 ans, le roi de Siam, Biii^a Dl- 
ra7a> ^tait dans notre capitale, oii nous le gardions avec grand hontieur 
dans uhe Ibaison blanche. Nous avions donne le gouvernemeilt dn t^r- 
ntoire Siamois a. son fils, qui payait annuellcinent un tribut de trente 
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4S4phaiiis et trente miHa tikiiax • mais bie]iti6ti Hi itfun ). 

tri^t accoutu05^. Le frire de I’ayeyl d© notre pr^ciemuBioit^ii^^ 
«%iuui 80118 le Bom de Chen Bin Shib, et coostninit^abia 
Y&taaa Pura Ava, envoya dee armeea commiad^eB pae^deeciiell clw)^ 
dans la noblesse pour r^rendr© 1© royaume de SiaiB« * Sur cbb eatis. 
faites, le chef dea Siamois mourut; et notre armee^ Sfant dkndt U rilh 
8© retire; de ce moment lee Siamois sont devenus brigands et pirates a 
la mer ; jusqu* ici nous avons tout souft’ert avec patience* Oag ddi Lamet 
ami Gompagnon nous ont .fait savoir que pour cette m^e raisoa ili 
avaieat dii venir comme de simples marchands ; en 6tant lai^in^e biea 
convaiscu, et pesaot ces raisons dans Tint^r^t et la digmtb des dsm 
nations, notre auguste Monarque a pense quil ne convenait paa qu’ua td 
obstacle entravat nos relations ; en cons^uence des personnes de co&fi- 
ance sont envoy^es en Cochinchine et autorisees a n^gocier ^ recevoir 
toutes leg decisions de sa Msyestc I’Empereur et de ses ministrei d etat. 
Ce sont:—Nemio Siri Sura Noratha, Nemio Tazaoo^ Nemio Siri Rtja 
Qounnarat, Nemio Tederat Kio, Seidi Noratha, Nemio Sira Kiqjua, Siri 
Cheinda Noratha. 

Quo nous avons envoyes, avec Ong dbi Lam et Thu hap Trinh) enleur 
remettant pour etre ofterts en present a sa Majeste rEmpereor de Co- 
chinchine,— un sceau secret de TEmpire en or, viogt aaneaux de rubig, 
viiigt anneaux de saphir, trois sacs de rubis bruts, une couverture en soie 
de fabrique du pays, quatre pieces de soies unies, un chapel6t de 
pierres jaunes, un bloc de pierres verts, quatre bwirsettes dont une trw 
petites, trois boits-vemissees de differentes grandeurs, une boits a betel 
avec sea pieds, quatre garde-mangers, un bandbge en vernis, une 
coupe a the avec son couvercle, dix-huit lines crayons Wanes, trente 
panells d’huile de naphte* 

Investis de toute notre confiance, et attaches k la personne de I’Eai- 
pereur, nos Envoyes ont connaissance de tout ce qui est relatif a la de- 
struction des Siamois, enneniis communs de nos deux nations, et nous 
lee autorisons a agir pour cette affaire, suivant ce qui a ete co.nclu a cet 
egard. 

Nous souhaitons qu'il plaise a S. M. TEmpereur de Cochinchine et ii 
ses Ministres, de rediger par ecrit leurs decisions a ce sujet, et de nous 
les transmeftre sans retard, par Tentremise de nos Commissaires, accom- 
pagn^s de quelqucs personnes de confiance. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM ON BIGNOR PARK, THE SEAT 
OF THK LATE MRS. CHARLOTTE SMITH. 

Tiiy mountains, Bignor ! fringed with beechen shades, 

Thy verdant meadows, thy impurpled glades, 

Brown hamlets, sheltered by the pendant wood, 

And ancient oaks, that crown the watery flood ; 

Scenes which my mother s artless strains inspired,- 
And the ill-fated muse of Otway fired ; 

Nor sacred less is Herting's cottaged vale. 

Where CoUiiw* breathed his e^'er-pensive tale, ^ ^ 

> Otway, Collins, Hayley, and Mrs. Charlotte Smith, were not only^^ 
same county, but in the same neighbourhood. 
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OH BufHiOr Park. 

Roused' Scbo^^rom her sylraa bed of sleeps 
i Aad bade the gwctwtd toouutaio shepherds weep** 
, Oa Arun’s baidcs; where Florals treasures through 
1 a l^ deep fide, throng which he poura aloug 
, His festlesA stream) ta meet hiS parent ^ood^ 
Winding meadow, purple Wdh and wwd** 
Oft ban my sainted mothm, sorrowing, sighed 
To the low murmurs of his sullen tide ; 

And Echo still, from his cold oozy cave, 

. Repeats the tale, thatcharmed hts wandering wave, 
Bears her sad history into distant deeps, 

And with his willowed banks, responsive weqps* 

No more, ye sacred haunts ! in spring s attire, 

Shall sounds of sweetest harmony inspire^ 
i Or the chaste empress of the starry night, 

The muse’s meditating steps invite 
To the wild pathless copse, or flowery dell, 

Or where the sheep-fold’s melancholy bell, 

Awakes the solemn silent ear of night. 

Or shepherd’s boy in vernal dreams delight. 

What time the hoary owl incessant weals, 

Winnowing with labouring wings the misty fields, 
And clamorous rooks, in black battalions meet, 

Slow verging homeward, to their dark retreat, 

Now hovering pause, above the tufted trees, 

And wake to Gothic sounds, the evening breeze, 
Whilst still is heard, from distant vale^ among, 

The mournful w'oodlark’s curfew-pealing song ; 

That time : How' oft upon thy utmost brow, 

When evening’s beams enriched the va’e below^, 

With secret joy the farewell sw'eet 1 ’ve seen, 

As the sun lingering kiss’d each parting scene, 

The humble village, and the gayer town, 

Ocean’s blue w’aste of waters, woodlands brown, ; 
Beachy’s* sea-worn immeasurable steep, 

Which frowns with pallid horror, o'er the deep, 
Aruna’s* modest, meadow’d, winding vale, 

Where magic sounds of minstrelsy prevail, 

Brightened by turns, ~-as his last glimmering ray, 
Down western waves, still loitering, stole away. 


’ See Collins’ beautiful lines on the death of Colonel Ross he says, . 

The muse shall still, with social aid, 

Her gentlest promise keep, 

Kven humble Herting's coitaged vale, 

Shall leara the sad repeated tale, 

And bid her shepherds weep. 

rl' Arun, which glv^ the name to Arundale, empties into tite sea near 

Chwhefieit ® , 

* BtachyHead,lnSiwc3t. • The river Arum 



II) . I'M ^ I ' • . 1 'I* ■ ' fljll/ IrU'J'f// t i;' 

j’yjLsl'i^won^ day WtepqWift^ Vitterpft(joot)win^b^ 

^iof ShaJcq^fNq^re, (publiaM by direrq 
4 ^,p,jWPCCc;K)ix,i> ,l -noted a, qerteLin pqcuUwity therein,; jmjffjeoiliite 
upon- vrbicb I. hereby eommnnicate, for the deleetetpw^Q#. alVyour geiilt 
reader?. • ,.r.‘ •>. . '’-S' 

iiTii>»9hiP»i the pepullarity itself, u wae tms; twt, iin$tefed 
fhii^fW^itviiat fqSloFed/waa a volume of ** the plays of 

title- page abbreviated it into thePl9|ys^of,^i]i^ 
epea^j. fli setting; the^ aforesaid Wiliiam aside. For tbe.iarh^l SicahiiQt 
hat (land tWtiaaaiOfitypes who acUudged the said wuiiam tobeaotilipdw 
thwntiSPperflwity i for this terraqueous globe hath had but. -ofie^hiilfii^ 
spnaTPi apd will have no more. Wherefore, he needeth igtotithti^ifotil^ 
difltiiKtioi^i He etand.qth unique, solitary, unapproaohabUji 7 Jilw 
4phiUqSi )he doth^sAoiie a sp€ar, which no inferior hero oanipoise/iiuHe 
iO) verity,! ft jdimnix in all things save one — he did leavemo.hw ih 
ihqae,pdot^4embexs« which have sweetened, as it were, the atmospbere 
Qf{,qarih|eh^, What mattereth it unto any man, whether rhe weiie not 
Willis^)! ^t.iThomas, or Nicholas, or Peter?- Who talksth of 
J\^liq^,Qmiai! by his prsBUonnenof Cains, or designateth, Virgihus ^wo 
by that cacophonous, Publius? Of a surety, it belongeth urttoSuohiilTO 
aaia,Pfffi99(gatiYfi, itOidrop all these ungraceful appendages; and albSij, 
lihla./ chicHeu,; they commence their career with fragments of the ab^ 
gia^ egg.MpoPt their heads} yet in time, it is to be hoped, yea, andiic is 
tp ,(he*^expepted, that they will leave these unseemly periwigs bohini 
thqfflr >! Wherefore, .1 would ask, by seeing the name of William ap- 
Pf^ided JUflto that of Shakespeare, must I be reminded that sucih. a man 
evWi'was a child i? 'Wherefore must I have him obtruded upon my 
Ph^^ntasyy mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms,'’ or lilting uphia 
yo^g.at. the baptismal font? Wherefore must I hear him inVocated by 
1^1 pedagogue, iby die familiar diminutive of his preposterous oamej 
l.!tva;t{iW<fOth ia the retrosj^tion of these prosaic indignities; and— 
it^rum^ue , — I laud the man who ventoied to omit foy 
prwuop^l appeJlatwp--- 

Uj: jI xii f! . -Dear son of memory 1 great heir of fame! * ' ^ 

WJhei). as it were, he floateth as a spirit around and ^oye us, why 
must ^ Aese a^nd/ such like reminiscences be inflicted upoh^qjy fowaKe 
hjm ^jpajqfj^e Why must he again be enforced— 

')tn j ) ethereal weeds, , ^^.-1 

.l)uo : H rank vapours of this sin-worn mould? ^ ^ il^.n . 

^ ■ 'll ^jhese importunate remembrances As thp 


saWt^iji/fj^pg. pis princfely hand, “ they smell of mortality., ft 
alfmu^y.ana superannuated pqUajices, jWhprefpm f i>yip 
perit^eth notjj.buJi 

prsenomiual Wiluam. ; , - 

these mnsavoury FenMJlisceDCes#) puttetbfi>e‘to<Bm^ 


cettaid mtbei^tl 

g^adwi-Kifto 
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Primally: Mr. Williams, of the city of Edinburgh, (one of the not 
many boreal limners, haA) performed a trajection of 

the Tweed,) did, some time since^ make a {pictorial crusade into strange 
p^ihcil' aM' pfea,-insWftd' »of iiarbrdP'andf' sHii^ : 
froia' ha’bttjught home divers npliaa ipdl(a,^whloh 
he did e^thiblt thfe’^ablib in goodly voluitie^ of lelter-iprOshjj adorded 
with xomely’ topper-^atea. Among the sculptures, ther4 Waa* ontei4»J 
hrresco refer ens — presenting the skulP of Raffaelode Urbinol Biftjfora 
tbit^ thS said RaffaSto had dwelt, as a spirit of the past,' in nijr^phiin« 
tajyjiha had hovered, as a living glory, over the ruinS b€ oldhrfysfeirtC 
WiUwfo»«, then, should I be reminded, by this indecorous poffthiitare of 
his fkulP, that he had ever been any thing, sare la bright itttelligOiifeef 
Of whot utility could it be to uncharnel his cranhim; If'no^O^Or^Sm' 
could eVocate the soul which did inform it? Could it piodhcO' another’ 
TraanfigurtitioB, or imagine a new Madonna ? No, cerieil ' Wherefore; 
aWsy with these obscene mortalities! Is not the grave Ihe place lof' fhd 
dsAinct? There, I pray, let the reliques of the mighty rest. '^Gate'lW 
fill ap6n their goodly immortalities ; but have thou ^thiftg tty dO with’ 
their bones. For mine own part, 1 would be Obliviotis' of allv'satinji 
their handy works and their glory. I will, that they he nUiUl^t,' ‘Onto 
myself and unto the world, but gblden shadows, and fliatirlg‘'hie^leb|' 
and jieretmial rainbows. I will, that Shakespeare be rtbt cklfed Willlhlff, 
and that Raflfaelo de Urbino have no skull. ^ 

Again! some time since, I perambulated, with infinite delOct&tion, the’; 
interior of St. Peter’s Cathedral, at E.xeter — n plac^, in ithich hfe'Who' 
feeleth no emotion, can scarcely, I opine, have much emotion to IfeCK 
Having given us a conspection of the “long*drawn UisleB,'^ thia '‘'stoVied' 
ttindows," the monuments antique and hodiernal, dnd Ihh Othbr leortlnd' 
adjuncts of the fabric, it pleased our conductor td djieri uhttt us'a chsb;’!n 
>rhich was deposited the skeleton of a personage ^ho had hcefn strangu^' 
lawd for murder ! Now, it did amaze me, (firstly,) that'uwy skeletOrt What- 
soever should be deemed ornamental to a Christiatl church ; (bfecbhdy',) 
that the skeleton of a v/mrrfcrcss should be preferred to aU ofliert 
ecclesiastical exhibition; and, (thirdly,) that a crtfAerfrof 'shduld be^ 
elected, beyond all Inferior churches, to contain these interesting rsmUfhsV 
Concerning myself, I will acknowledge that the siglitof theW fe^p^ablh' 
relics did somewhat interfere with the train of cogitation, which all 
(saving them) was fitted to induce ; and that it bath connected an ai^- 
ciation i^’ith the august edifice, by no means pleasing, and eke'so^Vhat 
durable. The mortalities of the noble and the fair of ages depai^eq, Were^ 
crumbling Under the pavement of the magnificent pilo ; thb^' ^»nVunk 
from the eye of man, and from the light of day. Yet fAey (videlicet, 'ine 
owners of these mortalities) had died pacifically in tUeiT/ beds ; and, 
though some of ihenj were rather homicidal in the fiet^, they polluted 
not tn^r uOmestic localities with blood. One only did ihe 

light in; illl that place of tombs. And what were /ler claims td tMi d&- 
She had been executed for murder ! Truly, it WhbhbdV, 
she doth hot shetn to have merited, to be taken from the sCaffMd th'tfedo- 


* ‘^hcn'Uiiiimas‘WnitcQ,rtbe watbor wag not' at oil aware of Ike Impaiitfort 


now cord^aK ,»ig^hpg tl.^ ^skulfs qf '^n departed COuW 

procurtdTut the brtheselnteitsdrtg ?nquW ^ ^ 
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rate the cathedral; and, when Falstaff did say that he had foi-go^ 
what the inside of a church was made of,” he wbuld have been blameW 
414 pontajn many sanctities of tins kind. , ^ofv 

Moreover, I well remember me, that, passing up th^Tl^^eSimtlie 
autumn of a.d. mdcccxx, as Iw^ contemplating ml the marvels of that 
Imperial River, I was in a slight degree disconee^ted at discovering, upo^ 
the sinister marge thereof, three sundry ^bbets, whereunto eight speci- 
mentef humanity were appended, — videlicet, four upon one, three upon 
ai^jthn^* ,^od the seditary eighth monopolizing the third, n pother or |i)ot 
apy more I cannot determinate ; but for me (who am a JpodenU 
man)' eight did suffice. Before I made this discovery,^ I had,)i^ 
m;(K>mowhat of a poetical mood; but there was iwmething , hi tj)^ 
cai;nidcaV realities rather unpropitious unto the visions of PayMm, 
Briefly afterwards we did pass his Majesty’s Yacht, ycleped tjjio ivoijj, 
Qeorge^ which, certes (albeit rather small of stature) did look pripeelyjjn 
mine eyes, with her gilded prow, and the royal standard, noat^ng 
her stem., ^ we passed her, I could not but think with what graAifip^wn 
hiSfMsiiesty, in going down the river, must ruininate on the 8pecti)«:liei 
whhfh we had left behind ys. How must he gratulate himself oo,di?se 
Oj(^;^lar evidopces, that he hath such, conscientious and excellent hangmep^ 
and that, this important hinction of the executive "Government h; 
charged, wkh such loyal and laudable precision ! But, w’hatever hhl^n-. 
tannic Majesty may feel, in tbe conviction that he hath such duti^l 
ofi^oials,>upQn.me the spectacle had a very contrarious operation. . It aid 
make roe melanclwlious at the time ; and, methinks, the retro8j)ecUo,n of 
it; is any thing hut delectable. Nor can I opine, that an intelligent 
foreigner would think more highly of insular civilization, when he fadetli 
that* to , approach the metropolis of the land, he must see eight ,Qf, jhis 
b^ijesty’a dead subjects, (though not, I allow, the very best of tbe lieges,) 
swinging in chains to the zephyrs of the Thames. ^ , , 

.Assuredly, these tilings may ho veraciously intituled Ungentle 
Tnentos, There are many others in this fantastic world j hut of these I 
only, purpose, for tliis present, to castigate one. I allude to the unseeraly 
p:tWtice .of sculpturing upon grave-stones the likeness ,01 a skull, with 
cr^iss-honos for its supporters. I like not sucli armorial bearings; where- 
fore should the heraldry of the dead be a nuisance to the living ? Is i^ot 
eyou^ tjo know that such sad realities are beneath, hut we must see tlyni 
likewise in effigy above ground.^ Sufficeth it not to see tbcm 
inurned” that “ the sepulchre’' doth, after this ungraceful fashion,-^)' 

Ope his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To cast them up again ’ 

The grave is the place of rest and hope; and, being so, it ought ^ 
place of beauty. The very poetry of the heart should envelop the de^ 
iWd as it wei^, a silvery mantle over the turf, or the wmbv « 
l6tcr |Tnere ik more pure affection in one handful of flowetfi, than 
sk^ kdd bones that ever were engraven. Wherefore, I do 

With kll these obscene mortalities ! And know ye alU whamt^ 
prililStita tttfy concern, that we do hereby forbid, under penalty of 
high displeasure, that any such resemblances be engraven in . 

thS of any place of sepulture whatsoever, -^e 

and fitting that the defunct should cause as little pain to uAsiy bo^ec^ 
nikni to thCA, dRet'thoy have been consigned totbsw decett pop®** 
Crediton, 
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CQjiRjtcTION OF TWO KBM^ftHABLB BRBOltS-H>N TUB SUB^lKCT 
OF RELIGIOOS TOtBRATlON, 

W the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

a*o persuaded that you will receive no oommumeation n|ore 
reitfly than One designed to correct any misstatement, which may hatf 
KeMtotly occurred among your pages. In this view, I beg leave to ’HOf 
dee two passages in your last volume. 

Atp. 163, ** the Independents” are described as agreeing witB 
Quakers/' in refusing to ** yield to what they deem the unchristian pmc** 
tics Of swearing.^' Now, an inquiry into the practiced of that ilume^ 
rous class of English Nonconformists will show, that equally with those 
called Presbyterians and the members of the Church of England^ 
Independents readily take the customary oaths, whether wheO serving on 
juries, appearing as witnesses, or for purposes of commerce. Thus the 
Quakers are the only religious community yet known iri Britain, who 
refuse to “swear every hour, if oaths are required.” Whether they 
should be required, at least so fr|»quently, may justly demand from 
Church and State that grave consideration which the subject is not 
likely soon to receive, though much may be expected from the progress 
of general education, and, as an acquaintance of my earlier yeara^ 
Robert Robinson, of Cambridge, remarks, in his Life of Claude, “ dura* 
tion would be ill-bestowed on the world, were the last of mankind tq 
govern themselves wholly by the reveries of the first.” 

There have, however, been reflecting individuals, unconnected with 
the Quakers, yet entirely according w’ith them upon this subject. A'h 
eminent instance was afforded in the last century, by M. Herport, “ a 
celebrated divine of the canton of Berne where, I regret to add, he Was 
“persecuted and imprisoned ” for his liberal sentiments, or, rather, for 
the fearless declaration of them : a fate loss to have been expected from 
the equity of a Republic, than under the despotism of a Grand Mo* 
narque or a Governor- General ; a Louis le Grand, or (if you can en^ 
dure the bathos) an Adam, not unw^orthily succeeded by an Amherst, ■ 

This injured confessor, Herport, appears to have suffered for his dfterf 
mination, in the spirit of the Christian’s great ExemplaVt as desetibeU 
by Milton 

At least to try, and teach the erring soul, 

Not wilfully mis-doing, but unaware 
. Misled. ‘ 

His Work ia now before me as “ translated from the Gorman,^ 
P'dilirfied in 1768, after the author’s decease. It is entitled “ 4® Essqy 
on Tmtbs of importance to mankind ; w’herein the doctrine of O^ths# ap 
roUtove to religious and civil government, is impartially considered r the 
whole submitted to public examination.” The following axiopas adorjf 

« * 4 . 

The meanest subject, wbo^ of his own accord, without any hufCsi 

, Sr*®*® stones, is, in his spheto, apatriot. . , , 

Im mamber soeietyi who does not jpake his ld)if|y ^ ooqsist, if 
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Correction of 

licentiousness, but uses it subordinately to cbe itr love of 

his neighbours, is a patriot in a higher sphere. ' y ' 

‘ The ruler, who makes the public u^elfare his i^dliTs 

himself out in promoting the safety and happitiete 
glorious patriot, worthy of all respect and love ; netlWnf^* ' 

^ Thus every one, whatever his station be, may SLC(j^)te th»i‘ of 
patriot, than which none is more honourable.' ' 

The original of this work is noticed in the Monthly Ketteitr' fbt 
(xxtiv. 547,) and the translation in xxxix. 191. *1116 
mencement of the author’s preface,” is all which a due att^ntidh tti the 
numerous occupations of your pages null allow me further to 
after 60 years, during which judicial abuses have been 
rather than reformed, this passage contains such materials for reledf^ a* 
will, I am persuaded, secure its ready admission from you. “ Manyenihient 
statesmen, sensible of the abuses of oaths, allow that, under thh moit 
reasonable form, the duties implied in them are of such extent tik to 
render the performance of them extremely ditticult. Indeed, they are to 
numerous, that to keep a clear conscience, ia next to impossible; and to 
enormous are the present abuses, that every one must necessarily be con- 
vinced of them. Whoever obtains an office, civil or military, must swear 
to to many particulars of various kipds, and confirm his oath with such 
imprecations on himself, as if it was on this oath, and not the coercion 
of the laws, that the good behaviour of the subjects depended ; and this 
is a mistake common to all governments. Some considerate mehin 
power, indeed, have not been wanting in nervous and affecting repre- 
sentations to remove the stone of offence, but without effect ; and we 
have still some who would be thought men of virtue, but they are 
ashamed of being such. 'Fhe appellations of precision, humourist, innova- 
tor, so discourage them, that their zeal for reformation of abuses cools { and 
what totally quenches it is, that without taking the oath, they must not 
think of any preferment. Thus they conform, and swear, along with the 
unthinking vulgar.” 

The other passage of your Oriental Herald, to which I bad refe- 
rence, is at pjige 468 of the Supplemental Number for March ; Where, 
in an able disquisition * On the recent discussions respecting Ireland,’ 
are the following sentences : “ Toleration, in its widest sense, haa never 
been followed by mischief. In Carolina, the constitution of ‘Whose' go- 
vernment W'As originally prepared by the great Locke,' to form n church 
protected by law, it was only necessary that seven fathers of* foniMw* 
should assemble for public worship.” Now any reader would suppose, 
that the constihitlons of Carolina were formed of principles worthy of 
** the great l.ocke,” and such must be the wish of every fVleitd in his 
fame, so justly actpiired by the general tenor of his writings. 
artiica vffritax ; and it cannot be denied, that if he were knowif nnly hy 
those COXSTiTi TToxs, which were abrogated after twenty 
ttoUblCsome experiment, the epithet great had never been justly ^»P“ 
pended to hrs name. Of this assertion, you will fairly eacpetx fsoflw 
satisfactory proofs. t > o oii 

At the close of the 97th constitution, the abovemenli«lM*d ^toferoriox 
is thus expressed : “ Any seven, or more persons agreeing^ l«r ^•tfjf' fUli- 
gion, shall constitute a Church or Profession;^* andU is afUrwards or- 
dained, (No. 102,) thnt no persod of any otheir chinch or jpfcfwrion 
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of ^mei^ «^n 

f-roliffion jduJlJbe aw™ed a Churcb/' unless tliey. ^eaW© /f tflat 

is publicly t(> be wqrshipR^. t .Tte^ 

uTlawM. the. duty of every man, being thereunto cdl^by tW 
l^U^^hear .witnf^s to truth.” It i? also deter^mmcd,. (^., W ,) 
^rsoii above ^venteen years of age shad have, any beneht or 
,!Ltion!5the lew„orba capable of any place of profU or honowj yho 
f- MtiameilWf of so™* church or profession.” It had been ptevipji.8|y 
(Ni. 9d,) that “ no man shall be pornutt^d/o be p frcff pa^^(f 
rarntmal or to have any estate or habitation wiUmi >.t, thfU dqth ,^c- 
an/ that God is publicly and .ohMtl ,to U wor- 
Shfinoed ” Thus, instead of the establishment, by thcsj^ CO/^titution^ of 
^^1^'don in the widestsense/’ as the connection of the pi^^age (p^e 4oo.) 
anoiSsito snpppsoy not only every avoxved AtheUt, Irowovcr peaceable (ts 

^wtLsn. but SsQ every Tlieist denying the oblimtion of public wors^p, 

was^rbidden to possess property, or to dwell within the, Unii^ pf jpatj^- 
lina- while every inhabitant was subjected to the penalties of outlmr!/> 
ttho at the early age of seventeen, bad not either decided, or at Ipwt 
a^ttd todecidi between the jarring prctensiona of rn'al 
becoming “ a member of some cliurcli or proferaion. Yeu will, I thipK, 
ICw with me, that the great Locke docs not appear l» thp 

*wdl confirm this opinion, to quote these Constitutions oa othef puly- 
iJts. ThWas to the “ vassal or leet-man,” who catered hpjiself 
■•voluntarily in the registry of the county court; any. lord of, a 
manor may alienate, &c his manor, with all the privileges 
l^unVo belonging! Nor slmll any lect-man, or lect-wo,nan.^ hi^p 
liberty to go ^tiie land of their particular lord without Ucense, He 
nass iodeeVon their marriage, to give them for th(?v Uves ten aerps^ for 
which he claimed one-eighth of the Produce. But the 
Constitution, respecting lect men, is which uropOscs p fw a 

caste, in a manner worthy of Hindoo supcrsution, for it 
'• oil the children of leet-men shall be Icet-men, and so to 
U«,.as totbe whUes, these ConstituUoos depressed 1*“ 
accowlina to the purpose expressed in the preamble, to aionJ. erecting 
i ^ermirdTuocraS as if a people, however, immorous, eoWd uqt 
act peaceably, apd wiUi the happiest effect, by the simplQ and 

conUivaitee of m equal representation. i \ \V,sai iniiari 

ResoetJtinir the 6/acjtr, it is determined, (No. 107,) w no Wcftt Ln(,tiq|4 
lee^^Zild eC p^pose, that - it diall be lawful for sUyfs.qf 
aa atbehiv,W;ofitcr themselves, and be of what church 
tlwsWl tbS^Bt, and thereof be as ful y 
H is;«d(W4,iithat> “v no hereby be exemi^ed uW 

domiiMnn a>i*.nsast«c bath over him.” . Of what 

'wrtblwfc Wnuld this rebgious liberty prove to a negro, who pltooW<^fi .W 
»«oit iM«niivi‘i the .will of n eruel on eitnntiag 

pear. fronWc7nstitution, (No. 1 10,) which 
**♦»>■' “ ^Byarni fwnwnn. of Cftrolinft iSlieM have nl^oj to po, 
thorito.nvMito of what opinion or rcligionsooypf,., . ,a, 

i ifiwsome.inmwy, 

»n‘iiWbicnot«»wJiito4.il»gto.i»)aj(ery..i Jf .iBost,;rtwteh«<f, V)^se qePitrito* 

Orifiitu/ lirraUt, lot. 5, 
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the credit of tliU llOth Conetlmtioo, that bad ^ to bo* 

claimed as an ally by Lord Eldon, in 1807, mt 
determined foe to emancipation in every form, and, it may be lea^ 'to 
every improvement, except of Chancery -fees, vainly opposed, in, the 
House of Lords, the abolition of the African Slave Trade, Nor could 
Lord Eldon be reasonably suspected of examining' Locke for a more 
liberal purpose. He might, otherwise, have observed the first sentence 
of the * Treatises of Government,’ where, in tho maturity of judgment 
the author declares that slavery is so vile and miserable an estate of 
man, and so directly opposite to the generous temper and courage of the 
English nation, that it is hardly to be conceived that an Englishman, 
much less a gentleman, should plead for it.” 

Yet so much has l^ockc’s reputation, as a great political sage, suffered 
by an unaccountable inattention to dates, that Mr. Adams, in his * De- 
fence of the American Constitutions,’ assumes, that the * Treatises of 
Government’ preceded, instead of following after more than thirty years, 
the * Constitutions of Carolina.’ He then gravely concludes, that a 
person “ may defend the principles of liberty and the rights of mankind, 
with great ability and success ; and yet, after all, when called upon to 
produce a plan of legislation, he may astonish the world with a signal 
absurdity.” Happy, ** past the common lot,” is the man or the author 
whose “ riper years shall not upbraid his green.” Nor ought it to be 
untold, injustice to the memory of Locke, that these Conslitufions were 
framed by him, at tho suggestion, and, probably, with the assistance of 
one of the Proprietors^ that versatile and profligate statesman, l,ord 
Shaftesbury, to whom he had been introduced as his physician, and 
under whose patronage he had just left the practice of medicine for the 
study of politics. It should be added, that Locke appeal's not to have 
designed their publication, as they formed no part of his works, presented 
by his w ill to the University of Oxford, but were first printed, 1720, in 
the Collection by Des Maizeaux. 

N. L.T. 


tKTTKft OP A BENGAL OFFICER, ON CKRTAtN GRIEVANCES OF 
THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sib, — You will do a favour to a great number of Bengal Officers, 
(almost all who have been appointed since 1809,) if you wflT be pleased 
to take notice of the General Orders issued by the Indian Government 
on the subject of Brevet Commissions. 

It must be well known to you, that the Company criginally bestowed 
the Brevet on their otficers, both to preserve an equality of mnl^ among 
themselves, and to prevent his Majesty’s officers from superseding them. 
It is almost unnecessary to mention, that the rise in the Company** 
army is purely by gradation. The first three grades in their regiments, 
being the field-officers in a gradation list of the whole army; conse- 
quently, when an officer has obtained a mitjonty, ho can no ^rther w- 



penede or Aa a Sub^tdm and aOaptaiii> lus advanca- 

roent dfependii bn tTie for^ne of hia' re^mbnt. To edualize, however, aa 
much as poadiblb the ^ble a!tmy, the Brevet rank of Captain was given 
to all Subalterns of fifteen years standing. A Brevet Captain received 
no additional pdy in his re^ment ; he was still a Subaltern, but his rank 
was preserved ; and though others might be more fortunate in obtaining 
regimental rank, and thus coming upon Captains’ allowances, yet, in the 
event of new regiments being raised, references were made to the Brevet 
rank, in filling them up, and not to regimental standing — the Bre- 
vet being dated from original appointment and actual service. This 
arrangement, in bringing forward the unfortimate, was most equitable, 
and was considered one of the most inestimable privileges enjoyed by 
the army. An unfortunate olficer looked forward to the period, when, by 
an augmentation in the army, the Brevet rank he held might restore him 
to an equality with those who entered the service at the same time with 
liimSelf; and even, should there be no augmentation, the King’s 
Hrevet of Major took cognizance of the Company’s Brevet of Captain, 
and he received rank aa a field-officer from it ; and thenceforwards it 
led to the superior grades of Colonel and Major-General. In every way 
in which the Company’s Brevet was considered, it was of vital im- 
[wrtance. 

In his Majesty’s army, the path of advancement is open in many di- 
rections to a chosen few, and by purchase to all, in a much speedier 
[irogress than by the gradual promotion of the Indian army. But 
thougli it is within the compass of possibility and patronage for an offi- 
cer to advance in his Majesty’s army to a company, in half the period of 
ficrvice a Brevet of Captain can be obtained in the Company’s army ; 
)et, from the number of officers who could lodge their money for a com- 
pany, (the seniors having priority,) the promotion in his Majesty’s army 
generally much retarded beyond the period fixed by the regulations 
for the service of an officer in the rank of Subaltern, before he has even 
liie choice of the purchase of a company. And, in India, when it has 
happened that a King’s Subaltern was not promoted after fifteen years 
ficnice, he has been also entitled to the Brevet, to place him on an 
equality with the Company’s officers. In fact, the fifteen years of ser- 
vice was calculated from the aera of a Cadet’s engagement to the Com- 
P-vny’g service, a period of some months often before he left the country. 
Ihis, ill 1819, was altered by order of the Court of Directors, and the 
i>priod of service calculated from a Cadet’s embarkation. Such a step 
was manifestly unjust : an officer was bound to their service from the 
^'»rmer period ; and had he entered the King’s army, his rank would 
have proceeded from that date. 

TTiis was represented to the Court of Directors, but passed over with 
their Wonted iieedlessness, which has ever induced thejn to be blind to a 
very obvious truism, — ^that the interests of their army are their own, that 
they are ipsept^ble ; and as surely as the Court has risen to the rule of 
a mighty Empire, by the zeal and attachment of its army, so by its luke- 
^tirmnesS and disaffiecdon will it fall. That postponement of the 
Period, ftona whence an officer’s fifteen years of service was to commence, 
‘^'tld not have originated with the Court of Directors, for the Brevet 
f^nk of Captain gave no additional pay ; and on this score, the only way 
'n which (hey could be aft<^ted, in fa^, the only way in which they feel 
2G2 
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it, must have been a matter of indifference to was the 

period altered ? Ask at the Horse Guards.’ hiquife df thtfiCompaiwV 
rrivy Councillors. The reason can only bo gue6sed"«t*^^hidb indited 
the Company to give up the privilege of their otficersj ' In thia -manner 
proceeded the Brevet for five years, when the General ’OWer to! which I 
allude was issued. It had been discovered by the Vigilance of-the King’s 
officers, that in calculating the period of fifteen years, as before stated 
the Court of Directors had included the time of Cadetship, •^some months 
of probation to the most fortunate of their officers ; two, three, and four 
years to many of those who were unfortunate. 

In sending Cadets to India, the Company have paid little regard to 
the demand for officers. In the seasons of 1808 — 9 — 10 — 11— and 1‘2 
they kept, as should always be the case, a number of officers supemuuie- 
jary to the establishment of their army, sometimes amounting to 150 or 
200, at the Bengal Presidency alone. The consequence to those officers 
Tvas, that for two and three years they were on Cadet’s pay, wailing for 
vacant-Ensigncics : but this w'as no loss to the Government ; for when 
an Ensign joined his corps, he was fully equal to the duties required of 
him, and a tolerable linguist ; he had been first learning the languages, 
and been drilled at a seminary for that jnirpose. Having passed the 
examinations at that institution, he was ordered to Join a regiment at 
some station where officers were scarce, performing all services in com- 
mon wdth King’s and Company’s Subalterns at the station. The time 
thus spent, as far as concerned the Cadets, was not the most corolibit- 
ahle ; they were on very reduced allowances, and were yet called on to 
perform as many and as important duties as those who had both rank 
and liberal salaries to soften down the hardships of their exile. The 
Cadets so situated considered themselves unfortunate in promotion; but 
little did they think, that by the quibbling at the Horse Guards, they 
should be deprived of the time thus spent, in calculating the period of 
their Brevet. They were surely officers, in effect, spending the uiost 
precious part of their lives on scanty allowances ; and could it hare been 
possibly foreseen, that it would be objected to them by his Majesty’s 
officers, with whom they, nevertheless, ])artook every duly, that they had 
no commissions, there was an easy nmiedy. I’he Company were at 
liberty, from (he first moment of their passing at the India House, at the 
age specified by Act of Parliament, to have given tliem commissions as 
Ensigns, although they might be supernumerary to the strength of the 
army, and put them on .what pay they pleased. But this objection 
could scarcely have lieon foreseen, though the lynx-eyed jealousy of our 
brethren in the King’s was no secret. 

The Brevet had gone on from 1796 to 1819, without alteration or 
open objection ; but then, in a weak moment, the Comjiany wert pre- 
vailed on to strike off a period of our service, and the blow has been well 
followed up ; the easy Majesty of Leadenhall has been further pefsiaded 
to place their own officers bfi.ow those of his Majesty, by tlie whole 
length of their service as Cadets; which, to some, was tout years, and 
to many, lliree, two, and one. It might have been expected, that when 
such a proposition was transmitted from the Horse Guards, our Honour- 
able Masters would have interceded for their servants; that Mat 
Honourable Director, who was expressly nominated by the Proprietors 
to give counsel on military subjects, would have informed the Horse 
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tfapd.vtnen.tbua situated, had done their duty aa officers in 
cantoomenta 'and ouiseryice^ and that it had never been objected by an 
olficerof hiriM^^stya army, when relieved by a Company’s Cadet^ that 
lie held not a' cominisston^ and was therefore not his peer, and coidd not 
salute him that when -participating duty from 1796 to 1824, no Sub- 
alterh bad thought it beneath his dignity to see Cadets placed on the 
roster of duty ; and that, therefore, it could not be argued, that indi- 
fiduals, who had thus fulfilled every duty incumbent on an officer to per- 
form, were not entitled to rank from the commencement of their service ; 
that such a proceeding would nullify the services of 400 or 500 officers, 
for one, two, three, and even four years ; of officers who had entered the 
aimy under the pledge of the Company, that their service should be cal- 
culated from the season of tlieir appointments ; who had already patiently 
subuiitted to the loss of several months by the Court’s laxity iu 1819, in 
altering the period of reckoning to the date of their sailing; and that 
such a measure, in operating uj>on officers who had entered the service 
under the regulations then existing, would have a rctrospectiyo effect, 
and would therefore be unjust. 

It might have been ox|)ected, that for the feelings of their army, an 
army not surpassed for high honour and able exertion by any army on 
cartlj, the honourable Court would have replied to his Royal Highness, 
who directed the proposition, in some such strain as this, and at least 
have endeavoured to soothe the ire of his Royal Highness, with the as- 
surance, that if he would graciously deign to pardon the men who had 
already done the duties of officers on Cadet s pay, the rule should here- 
after prevail. We iniglit have expected this from gratitude and from 
j>olicy ; but the General Order conics “ )nost positively ’’ at the close of 
a long and successful series of campaigns, accompanied by a long list of 
dippings, wliich even Lord Amherst would not carry into execution. 
•So much for the gratitude of the Court ! It was their policy not to sow 
the seeds of dissension between the King’s and Company’s armies ; it 
was their policy to court the good affections of their own army, and not to 
cringe at the Horse Guards from pecuniary motives: hut whatever cx- 
})ectations might have been entertained, from their policy or their grati- 
tude, have been built on a quicksand. Money is the idol which the 
Court have erected in Leadeuhalhstrect ; and to it they are ofl’eriiig Uj> 

>u sacrifice tlw‘ interests of the Proprietors, and the intere.sts of tlie people 
of England) the interests of India, and of Christianity ! 

I have little leisure or patience to write more, hut I must say a few 
parting words on the Court’s views of policy. You are awaie that the 
^‘giments of India are composed often companies each, and it has seemed 
lit to the wisdom of our rulers, that ten comjianies should be cojiima/ided 
by five captains ; of course five companies must be held by the five senior 
Cieuteoants : and the propounder of this anomaly might have had the wit 
to dotho it with some semblance of similitude to the fooling of other 
armies, by calling the five first Lieutenants second Captains, or Captain- 
lieutenants, with a mere trifle of increased pay. But not so : no mea- 
sure -has been suited to the feelings of the army; these, it has never 
W*u tluHight necessary to consult. Purlher, each regiment has only ten 
Cieulenants and five Ensigns, including the Adjutant and Quarter- 
Master. Tlie total inefficiency of thisnuml^er, even were they all present, 

1 ueed not on ; and your jreadeis have only to turn to an East 
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Indian J)irectory to see how many oflBksers of thia Amall wtabliahmem 
are absent on staff and other duties. ■ < •• < 

. In the King’s army, on the contrary, vve see at least' ooe-thiid the 
number of officers employed in a regiment, doing the duties appertakibg 
to -the efficiency of 1000 men ; and we see, at the same time, these aoen 
taken into the field, and from their high state of discipline uind courage, 
brought out victorious in every campaign in which they are engaged! 
Most rulers would have been proud of such an army as that of India. Many 
would have rewarded it. But mark! In 1814 and 15, instead of having a 
full complement of officers, (and Cadets ready disciplined and drilled, to 
stepinto vacancies as they occurred,) the Honourable Court discovered, 
by the infallible rules of Cocker, that for each Ensign kept short, they 
saved jier mensem 200 rupees ; and, at one tinje, they kept back all thu 
Ensigns of the Bengal army, and even some Lieutenants ! Now, on the 
strength of the army at that time, there should have been 310 Ensigns 
present, 310 x 200= 02,000 rupees sav(‘d monthly ; or 7,44,000 ru|)oei> 
annually in Bengal alone t But they did not choobe to discover that, by 
so doing, they doubled the duties of the other officers ; and that officers 
harassed in this manner could not but reflect, and with deep pain and 
contempt, that for the paltry saving of seven lacs of rupees, at a time, 
too, when the Directors and their Governments abroad were declaring 
to the world their fast increasing revenue, — w hen the army were em- 
ployed in many arduous campaigns, of no ordinary nature,— ‘the officers 
could not but feel that the time was as ill chosen, as the reduction was 
unjust. The army had always laboured under a vrant of officers; and 
lately, from the immense increase of country secured by its valour, the 
Staff’ had been very greatly increased, and many officers drawu off to act 
as magistnites and collectors in the new territories, from the insufficiency 
of the Civil List to meet .such demands. At the very time these drains 
were making upon the army, the Company, in one of its economical 
fits, which ague-like have been on it far years, kept short the number of 
officers ; and, not content with this, they attempted a reduction of military 
allowances. ] i»iiy attempted^ mu\ abortively; for either through fear 
or indignatioHy the Bengal Council carried not their orders into exe- 
cution ! 

Owing to the circumstance of officers being kept short, the Cadets who 
came out were made Lieutenants and Ensigns, from the date of their 
sailing from England, there being vacancies at the time. ’i[he«e were 
fortunate men, both in respect to promotion and to pay ; and these men 
forrtine still favours, for their Brevets ^vull be dated from the period ot 
their leaving their Mammas. But the Cadets, who were sent out without 
any reference to vacancies, and who, in consequence, w^ere, on first land- 
ing, from six to eighteen months, on a salary of 100 rupees a month ; 
and thereafter, one and two years, on 150 rupees per month, till they 
were jiromoted to Ensigns, and who served four and five years and up- 
wards in that rank, — these are still followed by misfortune, and the time 
they served as Cadets gives them no title to the Brevet. From one in- 
justice to another injustice, the advance is alw ays certain, though pro- 
gressive; and we arc prepared to see this General Order followed up by 
another, — that the period of our Cadetships shall forn. wo part of the 
tWTiUy-one years service that entitles us to our pensions. ^ ^ 

I will only stop one moment to ask what are the prospects of India . 
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Tlio Indian Governments lay the great seal of Solomon on their councils. 
Tiic Proprietors of India-stock, by hopeless indolence, and the admission of 
no i^xies to the vote, have made the Direction — have made the Empire 
of Akbar and of Auningzebe, a little family and mercantile affair. The* 
Board of Control, a fat seat for Welsh country gentlemen, organizes the 
Princes of Leadenhall to perform the wishes of the Minister, who trans- 
fers Java, transfers Sumatra, islands and kingdoms, our own and not 
(iiir o^\n, to our good and liberal neighbours the Dutch, by one single 
.stroke of his wand. And really, by what but magic could all these wonders 
Ix' so well performed ? By what other power than magic would a gentleman 
of Northumberland, or of Pembroke, become at once qualified to preside 
oNorthe Board, especially instituted to control the management of the 
alkiiis of India ? I call on you, Mr. Canning, from your abilities, 
from your patriotism, from your inde)>endence, to put a slop to this mis- 
rule, this corruption, (bis tbialdorn. I call on you to cast vour eyes on 
India, bile disaffection as ytt is but a spark, to save 250,000 men 
from dcsjiair and ruin ; to prevent avarice and injustice from breaking 
that lie which has so long bound the native troops to their otlicors, and 
their otHc^rs to the Government. Pause, ere you ))erinit that spark, 
which has been created by ingratitude and the most miserable parsimony, 
(0 be fanned into a flame. For, he assured, that the Native Army onc(« 
detached from its otficers, and its officers from their affection and zeal 
lor the Government, our Indian Empire, the wonder and admiration of 
the world, will vanish, and, like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave 
not a wreck behind.'^ 

Bengal, Nov. 1825. ^ obedient servant, 

A Subaltern. 


OLD ENGLISH OPINIONl ON PROSCRIPTION FROM THE COLONIES, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Siu, — In the reign of Charles II. Colonel Farmer, who led the Oppo- 
f>ition party in the House of Assembly of Barbadoes, “ forfeited his claim 
to the protection and countenance” of the Governor, Lord Willoughby, 
and was “ transmitted to England” under charges of treason, &c. When 
he aj'peared before the King in Council at Oxford, the question was, 
't hat to do with him ? iSome were for making sure work of it by keeping 
him in prison ; others, for discharging him forthwith. Lord Clarendon 
says, “ My opinion was that he should be sent bac k a ruisoNER 
TlIlTHni, THAT HE MIC,HT BE TRIED BY THE LAW AND JUSTICE 

THE ISLAND, and receive condiyn punishment for his offence'* 
^0 incapable was Lord Clarendon of understanding how simple /?roscrfj)- 
tion could ever be practically known to Englishmen. 


An Indian. 
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I' ' / « / < 1 ’ t nU'/ 

Doth the bee delight him more 
From his honied hive to fly, 

As’ along heftten’smdmin^ fldor " 
Dawn comes forth so silently^. > < 


Than the bard, his nook of dreams, 
In some little twilight room, 

To leave, what time the amber strean 
Hippie in the evening gloom ? 

I^cct it is to bare the brow 
To tlie dews and winds of night, 
When the earth is still below, 

When above the stars are bright : 


When the distant city’s din 
Fainter every moment grows, 

And nodding Sleep is thron’d within 
Ten thousand fanes in dusky rows j 


Then, oh then, *tis sweet to rove 
% the stream and by the brake, 
Dreaming o*or our youthful love, 
Housing thoughts which seldom wake : 


While, perchance, the nightly bird. 
From her painful throne of thorn, 
Ih chanting her lone ditty heard, 
Sweeter than the perfumed mom. 


And Fancy’s ear in e\cry note 
Dotli catch the mingling voicc'of Time, 
Tolling that the same did float ' 

Of old in the sweet Attic clime : 


^Vhe^e wander’d oft Electro’s bard 
'By Hyssus’ winding wave, 

Or sat him on the dewy swart!,— 

’ IVrchance some ancient hero's grave,— 

IV) dHnk the sounds which Night doth boa^l, 
Aitd stop her dusky steeds to hear t 
Nor does our bleak and broken coast 
Want this magic of the ear. 

Silence, too, itself is sweet. 

While we read the storied sky. 

And watch the mighty Hunter’s feet 
, Trace their old round quietly ; 

There Andromeda for ever 
Hescued sits, a peerless maid ; 

Dierc cold Cynthia’s diamond quiver 
Doth the shades of hea'V'on invade i 
All I think, and all I see 

On the cloudy brow of Night, 

Makes the midnight hour to me 
Dear as Dawmng's golden hght : 

For then I stand beside the throne 
Of Miud; aud make its stores my own. * 


Biox. 
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ON NOBILITY AND WBALFH. 

Lv the afiairs of the worlds loen £nd both inetruction and delight from 
returniog to the same topics again and again; becatise a well-disciplined 
understanding is not inclined to regard any thing as common-place, the 
consideration of which can afford useful and agreeable employment, or 
tend in any degree to mitigate the vehemence of those desires which 
disturb so often the tranquillity of life. We are aware that we might 
often select more fashionable and attractive subjects for speculation ; but 
as the whole pageant of authorship is moving towards the merely agree- 
able, or the taking^** as it is termed, it appears to^s that wo could do 
but little good by mingling with the rear of this vast procession. It may 
be more useful to take, not only a separate, but a higher and a bolder 
path, and leave the frivolous and the subservient alike at a distance. It 
appears to be a prevailing opinion, that the pith and marrow of all old 
subjects has been long exhausted : but what subject is not old ? Has 
there been any new attribute added to humanity since the creation ? Is 
it not the same thing now that it was six thousand years ago ? And is 
it not undeniable that all we can say regards the same unfeatherod biped 
that Plato defined to -the Athenians two thousand years back ? It is no 
less certain that “ Man and Happiness” arc topics which cannot bo 
worn out : the human race will think, and write, and discourse of them- 
selves and their concerns as long as the speeWs continues, and there- 
fore, “ Nobility and Riches” are not likely to become obsolete for a long 
while to come. 

The blessings which are said to accrue to a peojdc from the institu- 
tion of an hereditary nobility, and from the enormous accumulation of 
wealth in certain families, have long appeared, for nlany reasons, extremely 
doubtful to us. If to enjoy honour & a good, and to bo excluded from such 
enjoyment, an evil, (as it has hitherto been admitted to be,) then an 
her^itary nobility is a system of hereditary rewards and punishments, 
transferr^ from the father to the children, from gehteration to generation ! 
The legislator who admits an hereditary nobility into his system, excludes 
jiistice, excludes, as far as in him lies, the spirit of enterprise. He 
(>erpctuates his mistake by making that hereditary nobility a part of the 
legislature. For will they ever annul their own privileges? Will they 
ever prefer the benefit of the whole state to that which accrues to them 
from the state’s detriment? Will they ever bow the knee to that which , 
Aristotle calls the .Statesman’s idol,” — utility? Will they, can they, 

ever look on merit without envy ; since whoever stands still, as Lord 
Bacon observes, ever envieth him who axlvanccs? Are not the 
privileges of their order built up about them like battlements, from 
whence they may contemplate at their ease the toils, and struggles, 
of the rest of mankind? They, no doubt, oft^n exclaim with the 
Epicurean, — 

Suave, man ntagno turbantibug aequora veqtis, 

E terra magimin aftdtiUM Mpe)ctdre Idborem ,* 

# » • • # 

Suave ^iam lielU certamhta magna meri. 

Per cao>iK)s 4ostracta, ftfrU 
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For what is it to them if* in these “ certamina magna/' the hosom ot’ 
genius go hare ( 3'hcy sit out of the reach of the arrows. 

It is difficult to understand in what point of view a hereditary no- 
bility could appear useful to a lawgiver, or to any man of plain sense, 
who should consider that the good of mankind is the object for which men 
unite together in society : — for it is scarcely to be imagined that hU 
mind could be dazzled by such flowers of rhetoric as Bacon brings iuU) 
his ironical eulogiuni on nobility. “ It is a reverend thing,” says he, 

to see an ancient castle or building not in decay, or to see a fair tiralaT 
tree sound and perfect ; bow much more to behold an ancient noble fa- 
mily, which hath stood against the waves and weathers of time ?” Now 
lawgivers, with whom these privileged orders oiiginate, cannot be supj)ost'(i 
to contemplate with any such feelings the reverend appearance of old trees 
or castles, and to infer fiom the pleasure which such objects afford, that it 
will greatly delight the descendants of those for whom they make laws, to 
heliold among tliein a number of ancient families who have for centu- 
ries helped to make them iniseiable. There must be other reasons. ^MI 
founders of state's )>erceivo that new power is slippery, because nieii aie 
not accustomed at once to the yoke of authority ; it is therefore thought 
prudent to confine its exercise as much as possible to those who are 
called the monarch’s personal friends, who reside chiefly at court, who 
are under his eye, who arc in consequence suspected by the people. The 
prince’s children mingle with the children of these men ; it would be 
unsafe to permit such persons to sink down to tlie level of the multi- 
tude : honours must, therefore, he invented, which may be transmitted 
to heirs and descendants ; and that they may he enjoyed by children, 
must not demand any exertion of intellect. What so proper as titles? 
It was a consequence flowing logically from the premises ; and a here- 
ditary nobility was instituted. 

Were titl -s raised up like stars glittering on tlie heights of honour, to 
be reached and worn by merit alone, nobility would exert a benefleiaJ 
influence in the body politic ; it would be changed into a loadstone to 
draw up the scattered particles of genius from the dust of obscurity ; 
and would marshal them in one bright phalau.x in the fields of renown. 
Glory is to genius as the breath of its nostrils ; it is the light of the soul 
that still twinkles before it even in adversity, and in evil and in 
good report darts in a bright ray upon tlie heart, that makes toil easy 
and disappointment a trifle. Who would consent to “ pass sleepless 
nights and live laborious days,” were it not for the splendour of this 
“ e.xccedipg great rew'ard ?” And in wliat shape could glory be more ad- 
vantageously embodied than in the msiynia of W’ell-earned honours? 
Were nobility thus changed into a wreath for the temples of genius, it 
W'oiild be the pride and interest of a nation to see its magnates increase ; 
for tliey would then bo nothing more than the blossoms bursting forth 
upon the branches of its own happiness, and bespeaking the richness ot 
the soil and vigour of the trunk that produced and upheld tltem. As it 
is, great men are avenged by fame for the neglect of fortune : 

Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 

The wrongful sentence, and award a new ! 

A great writer of antiquity, himself a favourer of aristocracy, has the 
following passage on the inevitable decay, or increasing univorthiness 
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of noblo families Noble birth ia a thing altogether different ^rom 
genuine native nobility of character.- The former rests solely on the 
glory of our ancestors ; the latter is our own work, when, by u^^olding 
tliftt glory, we have rendered it appropriate and personal. This, indeed, 
seldom happens; for noble races are exhausted like luxuriant soils. 
During a certain time the sons wdll emulate, jH)rhaps surpass, the virtues 
ut’ their fathers ; but at length the current of honour dries up. or is 
turned back ; and families decline, fall, and sink from one degree of 
degeneracy to another still deeper.” It is, therefore, an evil that the 
fti nis of nobility should remain longer in a race than the virtues, if they 
were virtues, which originally procured them. 

The persons judged worthy of honours by Virgil, and whom ho placed 
among hLs heroes in the Elysian fields, Averc warriors, who bad suffered 
wounds and death for their country, chaste priests, hards, whose strains 
were w^orlhy of Apollo, those who adorned life by iicw^ invented arts, or 
who, by deserving well, left their names behind them : 

OmnibiH lii^ ui\ea cinguutur tcinj>ora vittn ! 

The ills prising from the immoderate accumulation of riches in a few’ 
families, are moix* numerous than can be believed. Wo are careful, in 
considering this subject, to keep our minds clear from all disposition to 
satire ; it is necessary, indeed, to soften tlm truth, if we w’ould not have 
it bear the appearance of exaggeration ; but after all, the mischief wears 
so threatening an aspect, that w’C doubt wdiether it ought not to bo con- 
sidered the parent of all political evil. Riches, when possessed to super- 
fluity, have, as all know, a natural tendency to comipt the underslanding ; 
they are sure to engender pride and over-confidence, by appearing to put 
a man out of the reach of accidents; and the mind is very soon led by 
them to mingle with none but persons of like habits of thinking, or indi- 
gent flatterers who consent to sen’e as a foil to the great man's vanity. 
In a free state, this loads to the most pernicious consequences; every 
rich man becomes surrounded by a legion of dependents, who imbibe his 
maxims, catch a reflected pride from his manners, begin to think them- 
selves somebody, and the less wealthy people who surround them nobody; 
are ready to second his views, to sell their parents and their country. 
Nothing can prevent this from taking place wherever the law’s permit in- 
definite arxuinulation of riches. We know w’hat is commonly thought of 
this view of the subject ; we have heard it denominated “ antiquated 
theory ” — “ worn-out common-place ” — and whatnot ; but we have never 
observed that those who hold contrary notions have ever turned them to 
the advantage of mankind. It is true that every man is ])orn with a 
natural love of himself, and that, for the most part, men will alw’ays do 
what appears to promote their ow’n interest : w’o are aw'arc, that as long 
as they can do so w’ith safety, men will grasp peqAi tually at self-advan- 
tage, and neglect their neighbours; but w’e knoAv also that law's were in- 
vented expressly for repressing this inordinate cupidity, and that, if they 
do not effect it, the greater nun:l>er of men w’ould be benefited by their 
total overthrow. This, too, inny be common-place, trite, stale, &c. in the 
opinion of certain individuals ; but it is a cominon-placc that makes them 
shudder ! There is a school of politicians very fashionable at present, 
w’ho hope to regenerate mankind by setting up money as the supreme 
good, and thew is no doubt they consider their opinions extremely new 
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aa useful : but they have merely moulded intd disUnob propositions 
for good, what every profligate politician!,! forlthesc thdusand years 
past, baa worshipped in secret aa oracles of tyraouyh^ dtl^isicertaia^that 
luoney never did, and never can, procure happine^ to an individuahoo to 
a naiioo ; what is wanting is industry, sobriety^ siinpHeity bf rfiMuuifia 
and, the parent of all these, as much equality as is consistwafc.with ^ood 
government. The way to spread those heaps of richejv> which new lie 
useless, so as to manure and enrich the political soil, would be to do away 
at one© with the law of primogeniture, in respect to fortunes andegtates • 
or, if any better method could be found, to put it in practice,, for the 
effectual prevention of immoderate accumulation, whether it u’Cre by Ax- 
ing a maximum, or otherwise. It is urged sometimes, indeed, that the 
law could not, with justice, fi\ any maximum for private fortunes; that is, 
define the limits of tliat portion of wealth which a citizen ought to |> 08 . 
sess. But the law does actually fix such a maximum in regard to the 
])ower of the firat magistrate ; it says, liithcrto shall thou go, and no 
farther : ” within these limits is lawful power, and beyond is tyranny. 
'I’he principle is therefore acknowledged as it regards [)ow'er, A little 
reflection scciiis to render the distinction between limiting power and 
limiting wealth ridiciiloiis ; for wealth itself is ])owTr, and power, too, of 
the most dangerous kind. To divide, to spread it abroad upon the sur- 
face of society, to jjrcvent it from accumulating into hea|>s from which, ag 
from some commanding positic)ns, a snuill number of men may awo the 
miuds of the crowds beneath them, — is therefore the business of legis- 
lation. 

Those who havefaiuiliiui/ed tliemselvcs with the jargon and contempt- 
ible logic of corrupt law% or who have* never reflected upon what principle 
society was constructed in the heginaing, may slirink from Ibllowing the 
footsteps of more reason, and prefer taking shelter in some nook of sophis- 
try# There k no living thing in nature so timid as the vulgar mind. But 
whoever meditates upon man’s original condition will perci'ive that in 
submitting^ to regulations fur the distribution of the gifts of nature, every 
man did, and had a right to, expect that something sljould be distributed 
to himself in particular. 

When the progi ess of society has conducted man to that station of his 
poUtieol journey, in which the majority find tliomselves to have been stript 
of eveiy tking by the way, and observ'e n few of their comjxibions bend- 
ing beneatii the w eight of the general spoils, and shutting tliemsehres up 
w ithin the enclosure of a little unperium in imperto of their owvi, from 
the battleiueuts of which they laugh their naked brethren to scora ; when 
thk happens, we say, the laA^8 should take care to open pretty wide chan- 
nels dnr riches to flow out from tliis narrow* enclosure into the general lap, 
lest tho people tdiould be seized with tho resolution to inako a fresh par- 
tition, ^nd so do that irn'gularly which Justice herself should perform. 

Id hould be a most instuictive study to note the ways by w hich enor* 
inous wealth -is generally acquired, by which titles ore gained, and ho- 
nours perpetuated. We should thereby perceive the ^complete economy 
of those inoral qualities tliat make up a thriving character^ and might, 
with a little trouble, construct a correct chart of the moyens do parvenvf. 
The beet element.^ of such a study are to be found in our afwu history, 
w)»ere favourites, -pimps, spies, buftbons— the Gavestons^ tins Eiripsens, 
the Dudleys, the Somerset5»^b<wnd iu every page, showing »oi» fwm* 
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|>ly ^^’tHoiuand homilies” the virtues that recommend a man to the 
rulers' of' tihifr worfdj< In Lord Bacons ‘ History of Honry Vll.' the 
reader nlay'fti^ti’hlsoy how princ^es contrive, for the mostpiart, to fill their 
coflfers* ■ That' aage King/' his lordship observes, “ having tasted the 
gn'cetness of confiscations^ could not withhold his hand from the property 
of bis inotber-ia+law, but put her into perpetual confinement, that he 
might cemvey her wealth into his insatiable treasury .” Mr. Burke like- 
wise tells a very curious story, from Osborne, of the way in which royal 
bounty operates for the good of mankind, and of the ebbs and flows to 
which it is subject: — “James the First having ordered a present of 
20,000/j for one of his favourites, his treasurer, a wary and prudent 
minister, well read in human nature, and knowing how little the general 
expression of things operated, and that the words tw'eiity ihuusaiid 
pounds were as easily pronounced as twenty thousand fartliings, con- 
trived to place the whole sum, in a vast heap, before the King’s eyes, aa 
he passed to his levee, in good Jacobuses : when the King wws taken out 
of his generals, and saw the money itself spread out before hia eyes, he 
Mas frightened at what he was about, and threw himself in great agony 
on the mas.s of goltf^and scrambling up a liandfiil or two, ‘ there,' sUid 
he, ‘ ge’en that, that’s enough.’” But for this treasurer, then, >thosa 
tMX?nty thousand pounds might have gone into the pocket of the favourite, 
in s^ute of the avarice and narrow spirit of the prince ; and there were a 
fortune liestow'ed with a word. 

This story may servo to reconcile the avarice and extravaffance which 
lii'.tory ascribes to some monarchs, and w hich Salhjst attributes to the 
princely Catiline. The historians of Charles V. relato, that when ho! re- 
signed the crown of his vast empire to his vson Phili[>, it was stipulated 
tliat the latter should pay him a certain salary to siibsist on. TluJ pos- 
session of the throne, however, made Philip forgetful of hie father’s sa- 
lar)’ ; and, it is said, that tlie old man first ropentod hi* aixiicaeion on 
coming to Burgos to receive his money. Ho found few of the nobler 
desirous of his presence ; was put off from day to day, although ex- 
tremely in want of money to pay certain of his dpmostica'Wbonj he had 
dismissed; and at last had liis pension curtailed two>»third* by his 
ungrateful son. 'I’his event w'as fresh in the minds of men when BhA/kc- 
speor wrote his * Lear,’ and perhaps the poet glanced at it in libn por- 
traiture of Regan and Goneril. Returning from the court to his monas- 
tery, the ex-Emperor immediately betook himself to flagtolUte his skin 
wdtli great fury, in all probability to expiate the folly he liad been 
guilty of. His son was aware of his repentance; for couTecsiUg with 
Cardinal Granvelle, on the first anniversary of his father’s retirement, the 
latter observed to him, “ It is exactly a year since the Emporor tilxli- 
catedtho throne ; ” — the King replied, “ And it is exactly a year since 
he hegtin to he sorry for it.” Strada informs us that the whip with 
which he exercised his royal shoulders, was delivered to his son Philip 
after his decease, and l3eing»tinged with his blood, was preserved care- 
fully among the monuments of the piety of the House of Austria. ; 

But tills may bo looked upon as a digression. We were observing 

that it wquid be very useful to lay open the arts by w hich men attain, in 
nionorohical countries, the heights of honour and riches j and vfe may 
add, that the task of bringing them down again to a joster level with tlteir 
hrethreo, w one equally hoiiouraWe for its utility. < 
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REMAIIKS OF A FRIEND ON THE SPEECH OF CAFFAIN MAXFIELD 
AT THE INDIA HOUSE. * 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sni, — In rcndin" your publication for this month, I was not a 
little surprised to find Mr. Hume’s motion for papers respecting the 
Bengal Army opposed by Captain MaxfieUl, as I have long known that 
gentleman, and have frorpiently heard him express himself ably and 
independently on Indian subjects. I do confess my astonishment at 
finding him oppose the motion for the papers, knowing, as I do, he is no 
enemy to publicity. If surprise, unaccompanied by concern, were only 
excited in my mind, I should not trouble you on this occasion; hut 
knowing, as I do, the information he possesses, and the ability to render 
it useful here, and beneficial to the interests of the governed in India, I 
certainly lament that any motive should o[)erate to induce him to aban- 
don a line of conduct which I had ever supposed he intended to presen-e, 
and for which alone he sought and collected information long ere he 
quitted India. It is, however, probable ho may overrate the evils he 
believes likely to result from the production of the pajiers alluded to; and 
that his opposition, on this occasion, arises from such belief only, and 
not from any new lights he has discovered since his return to England. 

I have heard it said he is not unlik(‘ly to become a candidate for the 
Direction: in that case, his labours must ho fashioned to attain that 
object alone ; and the improvement of various de])artments in India by 
the exposure of existing abuses, must leinaiii the occupation of those 
who are willing to serve the public without pay. 

I should have thought, frmu a knowledge of his sentiments and opi- 
nions, that an ample fortune without encumbranec's rendered him 
eligible and willing for such laudable exertion ; and that those powerful 
reasons which arc so often pleaded in })olitical life, would not be oflfered 
by him. 

If the crumbs of comfort wbich are in gcncial so liberally bestowed 
in Leadcnliall-street to those who can best discover the excellencies of 
our Indian policy, and offer apologies for its abuses, are not unworthy of 
his consideration, and he resolves to die in harness, let me, as an old 
and attached friend, remind liim that a more flattering and brilliant 
j)rospect, if not a more profitable one, offers elsewhere; and the task 
before him will bo more congenial to bis feelings, and more beneficial to 
the public interests in general. I am Sir, 

A Frif.vd and Well-wisukk to Ixdu. 


Loudou, April, ]H2o. 
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TROPOSKD compensation to the HOtrsE OF PALMER AND CO., 
AT HYDERABAD. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

1 have read, with painful interest, the Papers and Speeches in 

v(nir Numbers for March and April, relative to the destruction of the 
llnusoof Messrs. Win. Palmer and Co., at Hyderuliad. 

I was in India w'hen this House was established, and corresponded 
with it during a great part of the time it existed. It was celebrated for 
liberality and justice ; and I was myself a witness of the favourable 
ett'ect it bad on trade. It opened an extensive market in the centre of 
ilic country for Indian and British produce and manufactures, which had 
liithcito been shut up, and was, consetpientl} , of the first importance in a 
o)iiwnercial point of view. As a Banking-house it wms also of very great 
advantage to British Ollicers., and others, in that part of India, by re- 
ceiving their money and keejiing it at interest, and hy eflecting remit- 
tances to other cpiarters. 

In n'Sj>ect to the loans made by the House to the Ni/am, no man can 
siiiely be a better Judge than Mr. Russell, who was Resident at Hydcra- 
bad at the time, and w ell acf[uainted wdth the nature of the transactions, 
lie has shown, I think, Sir, in his masterly .speech and letter, beyond the 
jK)s.sibility of contradiction, th.at they were not only extremely beneficial 
to the Nizam, and to the British interest, but also that they W'ere uncom- 
iiioiily moderate in their terms. It is (piite absurd to talk of competi- 
tion. No House in Iiidiaeither would or could have undertaken them on 
conditions so favourable as Messrs. Palmer and Co., irom their local^ 
situation and connexions, were enabled to do ; and the pitiful cavils oi 
attorneys, and others, in the Couit of Proprietors, who are totally ig- 
iiiirantofthc subjects on w hich they have presumed to speak, are unworthy 
of serious notice. The assertion that the sixly-Iac loan was entirely 
liclitious, one w'ould suppose could only proceed Irom willid misrepresen- 
t.iiion. But, it seems, it has lately been discovered that these loans were 
illegal, w’hich, however, appears to be rather doubtful. But even sup- 
j'oMiig them to be contrary to the letter of the law, it is a siilHcicnt jus- 
tification of the House that tliey were sanctioned by the Supreme Govern - 
iiient ill India, and declared by their law'-ottlcers to he perlectly legal. 
On what extraordinary principle, then, were Messrs. Palmer and Co. to 
he ruined for making them ? Every honest man must surely answer that 
they, and consequently their constituents, have been basely sacrificed. 

Much is the reparation which the Court ol Directors can never make 
to Messrs. Palmer and Co. They cannot pay them for the mental 
anguish they must have suffered from the treatment they have ex- 
perienced, and the ruin of their affairs. They cannot lemunerate 
them .for the loss of health and waste of constitution which such 
circumstances must have occasioned. But there is also much which 
they can do. They can send out orders for the immediate re- 
establishment of the Firm, with all the facilities which the Government 
of India can give them in the recovery of their demands. They can 
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make good such losses as have been sustained in consequence of ttie 
proceedings in question, and give a reasonable compensation to the 
parties for the time which has been to 
punishment those of their ser^'ants whcJse utf^rraitiablei iconduct hag 
produced this catastrophe. The Court of Directors, I should suppose, Sir, 
will be ready and anxious to do this; if not, 1 

of the country will be roused on the occasion.' It iS a oomnieieM W- 
der, which ought to be prosecuted more particularly by all ■ coliantfjrci^ 
men ; and if the Courts of Law cannot interfere, the pitetiat^il; pf 
Parliament may be claimed, as well on account of the jniuatiee.doae.lo 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. and their constituents, as the 
injustice may produce. If redress be not given, the pfospeiity.^h>^ 
must suffer much ; for what merchant will embark capital in a country 
where he is liable to be ruined by the caprice or malevolence ef ibe 
servants of the East India Company ? 

An Old Indian. 

April ir>, 1825 . 

NOTE OP THE EDITOR. 

We agree with all the opinions an<l conclusions of our Correspondent; 
but he does not seem to be aware that the »*vil he deprecates is tliat which the 
Directors would most gladly accomplish. Tlicy do not want English merchants 
to settle in their teiritories. They throw every posisibh* obstacle in the way of 
any extension of English residents among them, except such us are in their ser- 
vice, and bow down befon* their authority. If such men disobey» they are 
dismissed and ruined ; if those not in their service murmur, they are banirf»ed 
from the country, and refused permission to return. And yet England (to her 
shame be it spoken) looks on with an apatliy as stupid as it is crinuual. * 


THE EBBING OF THE HEART. 

TfiF heuit, in youth, is like oVrflowing tides 
On w’hich affections, passions, float like weeds, 
And linger on no point, for all is deep. 

Hut Time’s strong breath doth puff this sea away, 
Wave after w'ave, ami, in most instances, , 

Until llio channel ’s dry. Tis sad enough 
To si‘e this ebbing, but the thing must be. 

JMany lament U not, to them the world 
Offers Us golden glancing waves instead ; 

And he wlio fiom his solitary nook 
T.ooks proudly out upon the waste of life, 

Sees where each current ends, and is not moved 
If his small bark sails off un freighted home, 
lake Noah’s dove : — he liatli Ins store within. 

Yet is it sad to see the hearts of men, 

Hared of affeelioii, take the double crust 
Of shrewd hypocrisy to w'rap them o’er. 

And hide llieir oozy bottom from our view! 
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TYRANKWAI^ CoitiirCT.pF THB’AUSTRIAN AUTHORfTJKS TOWARDS 
F I THlf HOMOUHABUB LElCESfBR STANHOPk* 

In te#igb^€i'6tir readers an account of the treatment expeitenced 
by the Lei<iester Stanhope, in Italy, from tho Austrian 

deSfWts, Wha lord it over that unhappy country, we cahnot help adverting 
to s few of the striking proofs which have occurred of late years, that 
tyrants in every part of the globe are inspired with one sentiment of 
hatred against fre^om of thought, and act in .concert, as if all mem- 
bers of one' universal Holy Alliance, to crush and destroy inen of liberal 
principles. Our Indian readers may recollect the dark malignity 
evmc^ towards the founder of a free press at Manilla. When that 
country in 1821, had just escaped the yoke of unconstitutional power 
and priestly bigotr)’’, the editor of the ‘ Raniillete Patriotico,’ an 
Andalusian by birth, and the first who attempted to disseminate con- 
stitutional doctrines, through the press, in that remote colony, was, 
l)«*fore six months were over, almost driven out of tho island by the 
threats and slander of the supporters of ancient superstition and igno- 
rance. They even published anonymous appeals to the public, inviting 
bravos to destroy him, and declaring that his assassination would be 
meritorious ! 

The next year, at the Portuguese settlement of Goa, on the west side of 
India, the enemies of liberal opinions did not stop at threats. They 
actually assassinated the Editor of an Indian Journal, published there, 
called the Goa Gazette. The following brief statement of this, copied 
from the Bombay Gazette of the 31st of July 1822, is worth inser- 
tion: 

“ Exiinctus amahitur idem . — Captain Lewis Prates d’ Almeida e Albu- 
querque was assassinated at Goa on the 15th instant. This meritorious 
Officer was sent out to India in 1818, under a suspicion that lie was con- 
cerned in the Revolution which took place at Pernambuco in 1817. On 
his voyage from Rio de Janeiro, in the ship Maria Primeira, which 
touched at Calcutta, he was permitted to land on parole ; and on the 
vessel leaving that place for Goa, he rejoined her, notwithstanding his 
being urged by many English gentlemen of the first rank, (who held his 
amiable qualities and bright talents in high estimation,) to remain at Cal- 
cutta, with the prospect of shortly being well settled. On his arrival at 
Goa, he was honoured with the respect and attention of the first authorities. 
After remaining there a very short time, became to Bombay, wliere he was 
in January last, and endeared himself to many by his qualifications and 
gentlemanly deportment. On his return to Goa, he was appointed Editor of 
the ‘ Goa Gazette,’ and subsequently, on the expulsion oi the Portuguese 
•ludgea, now at this place, Head of the Secretary’s Office. But in tlie former 
situation, (in his capacity of Editor,) having been warmly engaged in in- 
f^tilling constitutionsd principles into the minds of the community through 
the medium of the press, he uiifortunately acquired many enemies, and 
ttt last fell a sacrifice to his patriotic zeal ; having been attacked by a 
number of soldiers, headed by two officers, and nm through with bay- 
onets ; his head being also severed from his body by a stroke of a 
sword from one of the officers. This loss will be deeply felt by a numer- 
Oritntal Herald f Vol, 5, 2 H 
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0 U 8 circle of friends ajid many distinguished . j^tives throughout th« 
Fortuguese dominions/* - , 

About two years after, the Editor of the very Paper which contained 
the above melancholy story, was expelled from Bombay without any 
tirial, and is at this moment still in tbe course of transportation round by 
Calcutta and China to England : the punishment of confinement at sea, 
jn almost every variety of climate for twelve months, or perhaps more 
(>eing inflicted upon him hy the British Government of that Presidency* 
although he is not legally convicted of any offence ; and has, we be- 
lieve, done nothing A\hich in England would subject a man to a fine of 
one shilling, or one night’s imprisonment. While the nilcrs of British 
India are armed with such powers, there is no need of recourse being 
bad there to the diabolical means above de6cril>ed. But the Bengal 
Goverment was not satisfied with expelling an Editor ; it immediately 
after made arbitrary law for tbe purpose of enabling it to annihilate his 
property : even after this, it had recourse to other violent measures to 
ruin himself and bis family; it banished one of his Agents and Assist- 
ants without any fault whatever being attiibuted to him; subjected him 
to false imj)risonment, destroyed all he possessed, and imminently en- 
dangered his life ; yet its vengeance was still uusatiated, and it called for 
his suffering a se(5ond transportation! Can it be doubted, that the spirit 
which dictated those measures, if it had been restrained by any legal 
bounds, would have burst out in deeds of dark atrocity, not e.xcecdcd in 
any other part of the world ? 

The * Calcutta dournar >\as finally suppressed, as is well known, for 
republishing a Pamphlet on the subject of the Indian Press, from the 
pen of Colonel Stanhope, whose treatment in Italy we shall now briefly 
describe. After having resided at Genoa four or five months, he proceeded 
to Milan. He had no political object whatever in view, and appealed to the 
authorities at Genoa as to his peaceful and inoffensive conduct. He came 
to Milan strongly recomnieiRh‘d by his Excellency Geneial Hubriaand by 
the Prince Halembcrg, formerly ambassador in England. The Austrian 
Consul at Genoa had inscribed on Ids j)assport, bon per Milano 
and then signed and stamped it. There was no Austrian Ambassador at 
Genoa ; l)ut the passport had been twice before the British Consulate, 
and Colonel Stanhope was as often assured that it was perfectly en regie. 
Since his arrival at Milan he had lived almost exclusively with the Ger- 
mans ; conseipiently they could not accuse him of identifying himself with 
the oppressed Italians, to befriend whom is, no doubt, there looked uj)on 
as criminal as to advocate a free press in India. On the 21st of March 
last, he received an intimation from the Police, that he must leav6 Milan 
in twenty-four hours ! The reason assigned is, that his passport ha4 
been sarictioned hy any Austrian Diplomatist. This was explain^ 
the simple fact, that there had been no Austrian Ambassador at Genoa, 
the place from whence he came, hut it had been signed by the proper 
and only agent tliere, the Austrian Consul, which the British Consulate 
declared to he sufficient, being the usual practice and according to rule. 
To all this it was answered : You must depart in twenty-four hodrs ; the 
law requires it. The following are extracts of his letters to Count Stra- 
soldo, the Governor of Lombardy, Venice, &c. We cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of quoting these dignified and manly examples of the 
feelings of an independent Englishman. TTiey are truly worthy of hU 
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coutotiti th«^ dtnseof liberty. The first is dated Milan, March 

‘22d, aud describes the inflexible conduct of the Police : 

J solicited time to male a« appeal to the suyeme authorities, and was re- 
ft rrod to your Excellency’s Secretary, the Count Packter ; but the period of my 
iloparlure was Still limited to twenty-four hours. “ Tlie law required it.'^ It 
waN now three o’clock p, m. I complained of the harshness of the Austrian 
(io\cniment. The Chief of Police raised his head, and rebuked me with be- 
loinin? di^rrii'ty. “ It was time to bo oflf.’^ I apologised, bowed, and departed. 
Allor this I hurried to your Excellency’s Secretary, the Count Packter. lie had 
too true a sense of justice, too mucli honour to shirk my appeal. He listened 
to me With politeness, and answered with good sense and temper. He said, 
that I had been watched and was innocent; but that the orders of the Imperial 
(ioverntnent were positive on this head. 

Tlius circumstanced, I appeal to your Excellency’s justice, and from youu 
jiixtice to your courtesy. I appeal to your Excellency, a.s the native of a coun- 
try long in amity with the Empire, and whicli struggled, bled, aud conquered, 
,i!i(l uith Austria, still suffers. I hope your Excellency \m 11 not wantonly hurt 
the feelings of a friendly nation by inhospitably banishing an unoffending per- 
son, who courts tlie attention of the eyes and ears of your Police ; and who is 
eNcr ready to face any tribunal. 

At all events, if yoiir Excellency cannot allow me to continue in Milan, on 
account of the asserted invalidity of iny passport, I humbly solicit that your 
Kxi ellency will peimit me at least to remain here for a fortnight, in order that 
I m.iy have time to settle my affairs, to ohtam the necessary resources for a 
hmg journey, and to depart, not like a malefactor, but like an English geii- 
tlcijian. 

To his Excellency the Count StnASOLno, Governor of the Kingdom of 
Lombardy and Venice. 

Milan, 27th Mardi 1825. 

Sir, — Permit me briefly to recapitulate my case for your Excellency’s consi- 
•IcMUon : 

II 1 P Austrian Consul at Genoa inscribed on my passiiort hon per Milano,^ 
aiul ilien signed and stamped the same. The police ot JVlilan objected to it as 
not having received the sanction of any of the Austrian Diplomatists. I ob- 
that this was not required of others coining from Genoa. I however 
"ffered to the Police to send my passport to Turin for signature, and to go 
to prison till it should be returned. I referred them to the autliorities at Genoa, 
"here I had dwelt for five months perfectly unmolested, for a report as to my 
(onduct. I proffered my word never to utter a syllable on politics; and I soli- 
tilcd the surveillance of the Police to watch my actions, my words, my inmost 
ilioughts, ;^nd my very dreams. To all this they replied, “ You must depart lu 
twenty-four hours, for the law requires it.” 

Ihe Austrian Consul and the Austrian Police being at variance, I ajipealed to 
V our Excellency for justice, aud that courtesy which is usually observed by 
cnilizedand even by barbarous nations towards foreigners. Your Excellency has 
been pleased to allow me to remain at Milan to the end of this month. For 
tins indulgi^ce, which is asserted to be contrary to the forms and laws of 
your Austrian Govierument, I return your Excellency my cordial acknow- 
'♦HlgmcBts. 

Your ^IxqeUency has, however, politely desired me to depart. I proudly 
'’nbinit to vour Excellency’s power. But before I depart, I humbly solicit of 
your Excellency to inform me whether there exists any obstacle to my return to 
‘Uilan. I have been assured by your Excellency’s Secretary, Count Packter, 
and by the Chief of Police, that there would be none, provided my passport was 
en reglf • and as a proof of the liberal spirit of the Austrian Government, both 

2H 2 
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triumphanlly the conduct ptitsued ’bt‘*it W'Wai'd^'Si^’CiaHesf Wolselev 
iHid, they 'said, lived’thcreiniMi^ntly and tinnioto^'J ''‘'H ui) j. 

To conclude, your Excellency will, I trust, eotCvsei 'tAy tobsemiB^ thitii hav*; 
wandered in Utefour quarters of the world amohg dvilu[ied,ja3<tuno^.ha<hafous 
nations, among the polished French, the amiable Italianaj the, 
the rude Paraguayans, Hottentots, and Pindaries, tmd strange 
ever having been molested till I reached Milan, where I hav^, been ^^ated as if 
my presence was inconsistent with the security of the Austrian empire/ 

I nave the honour to subscribe myself your pAcellency’s most hhirihle and 
most devoted servant, ^ ' 

LEICtSTEtt STAKtnOPE. 

The Governor of Lombardy could not resist the justice of his hppeal, 
and at last permitted him to remain one month ; but the Governor did 
this at his own peril, taking on himself the risk of contravening a general 
order. Colonel Stanhope, it appears, now disdained to avail himself of 
the niggardly indulgence of Austrian despots ; for we find him at Paris, 
on the 11th of April, from which he addresses a brief note to the Emjieror 
of Avietria, complaining of the usual channels of communication havinjjj 
been shut against him, and the sacred laws of hospitality violated. It is 
supposed that the rule by whicb this was done had been either invented 
on purpose, or that a sleeping regulation was revived for the purpose of 
annoying a man, who, in his work on Greece, (and we may add on India,) 
has shown too much affection for the liberty and independence of 
nations.” 

In Europe, as in Asia, the enemies of liberal principles attain the 
desired object of repressing them, by banishing their advocates to another 
part of the world. But when this cannot be done, recourse is had to 
assassination, as seen in the cruel tragedy just perpetrated in France. 
M. Paul Louis Courier, to whose melancholy fate we allude, being a 
native of that country, could not bo conveniently removed from it on 
frivolous pretexts regarding his license or passprt, like Mr. Buckingham, 
Mr. Arnot, Mr. Fair, Colonel Stanhope, and others. Consequently, the 
only way left was to cut him off. He had been long a soldier in the army 
of France, and in 180!) re.sigiied his commission of Chef d’Escadrdn of 
the Horse Artillery. He had been early distinguished for hi.s attain- 
ments in science and classical learning. Hisjouthful studies were never 
abandoned during bis military career ; at the close of which he resumed 
them with undivided devotion. When tlie destinies of h'rance were 
overclouded by the restoration of the Bourbons, the talents of lA)uis 
Courier were exerted to mitigate the oppression of his countrymen. He 
was prosecuted, fined, and imprisoned ; but nothing could extinguish his 
zeal for liberty, which w as united w ith an ardent love of literature. His 
w'orks, says a French w'riter, \vcre the most formidable enemy that have 
appeared in our days to the doctrines of absolute power, Servitude, 
jesuitisra, and intolerance. He had gone to his department for the pur- 
pose of selling his estate, intending to settle at Paris, and apply his whole 
time and talents to scientific and literary labours. But that li#^, fo 
valuable to mankind, was suddenly cut short. On the IQth df last 
month, he had gone out to take a walk in some woods belonging to him, 
not distant from his habitation ; and his family felt uneasy, when evening 
came, that he did not return. On going out to look for him, they found 
him 8trct/:hed lifeless upon the ground, pierced with three balls. 

W’'e may add, as connected with tlie history of the Press, tJmt the 
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AfifiemWy afi.JPomioifi?, ,b$^s phased ft «^Hea pf resolution?, severely, cen- 
suring the Hou. ArchihftJd Uloster, his M^esty a Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Courts of /Judicature of that island, for being tdo intimately 
ronnected ivit^ a ^ftp^F published there, and in consequence of an iindue 
partljility,‘'didturhing the regular course of justice. In the Epst; ft^in, 
Judges have joined with the Government in piittir^g the control of the 
Prt'Sa chtirely into the hands of persons in authority ; and everywhere 
iKTSons possessed of power are showing a violent desire to wrest, to, their 
own piivate puri>dses, this instrument, which is so salutary in its effects on 
jiiwikind, when left to be exercised in a fair, unfettered, and legal 

ijipner,s,, 


SYl^tProMS OF INCRFASING INTKRKST ON THE SUBJECl* 

OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Wi: have before bad occasion to assure our distant readers in India, 
that the liberal and independent portion of the English press has been 
frequently exerted to draw the public attention to Indian affairs, and 
often with great succcs.s. That which is published in some of the old and 
otablishcd English j)rints, they have occasional opportunities of seeing ; 
though the bold and tincompromising articles of the Globe, the Examiner, 
tlie {^c,otsman, the Leeds Mercury, and the Glasgow Free Press, could 
never be reprinted in any Indian Journal. The latter Paper had recently 
sonic excellent matter on Indian topics generally; ana a new Paper, 
entitled the Edinburgh Times, some copie.s of which reach London, but 
few of which perhaps liavc yet gone to Indian contains an article that we 
liave great pleasure in reprinting entire, partly for the sake of making so 
excellept a Journal better known to Indian readers generally, but luorp 
Ivcause we wisji to aid in the widest diffusion of tho sentiments it con* 
tains, It is as follows : — 

‘ ON THE COLONIZATION OF INDIA. 

‘ It is ft. happy consequence of the blunders of Lord Amherst’s Indian 
admiiiutrftdP^, that it has drawn to the affairs of Intlia a degree of atten- 
tUMi nipro commensurate to their importance than they have for a long 
H*ricb o^ypftr? obtained. Strange enough, that tiie slightest idea ot .losing 
a |><>s.sps?ion should excite the alarm ol tlic nhole nation; uliilp not tho 
siigli^p^ pare has lieen given to the consideration, wliother tlm ipossessipu 
L pr Ijp mftdo to be of any advantage to ourselves or others ! - 

‘ lit t^i^ofcign to our present purjiobe to dwell u[)on tho otlmr probable 
of Lord Amherst’s impolicy; but we may observe, that we 
d'i npt, they will bo very important. Though the war with .tho 

LuripgseTis att/etulod with some jx'ciiliar difficulties, it must terminate in 
tbe wldch a contest between a greftt civilized power and uhordo 

of barbariftps ,In the present advanced state of ll»e kmiwledgc of war, 
always end, Iti will not bo long ere we shall hear the iuUdligcnce of the en,- 
iiauce of the. British troop? into Ammerapoora; and it will be^in the choice 
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of the Company or their servants lo take possession, either directly or und 
the name of protection, of Siam and several other dependencies of 
which the Burmese (who only form the nucleus e^pir^ that passe’ 
under their name) have conquered— dependencies Woiild be quit* 
as well satisfied under the British as under their present ma^^ers. It 
not improbable that Lord Amherst will be one of the greatest (Conquerors 
because he blundered into one of the most extensive wars, of all our In- 
dian Governors- General ; and that in the hour of success, all his errors 
having been forgotten, he will ride as triumphantly as any other biock- 
head on the flood of fortune, and reap as much honour from the power of 
well-served artillery against w ooden guns, as the planners of the Walcbe- 
ren expedition did from the powder of the Russian frost. Wo wish how- 
ever, in the mean time, to direct our readers to a subject much more im- 
portant than the question, w'hether or not some thousands of square miles 
are to be added to our om])ire in India, — namely, the manner in which 
that empire can be made useful to its possessors and to mankind. 

* Though it is very doubtful whether the possession of great distant 
colonies can he made in a pecuniary sense profitable to the country that 
rules them, and thougli general experience shows us that they have not 
been so, we should see without regret the existence of such an empire ns 
that ot the English in the East, if, while it flattered our notions of na- 
tional glory, it tended, as it naturally should do, to advance a large and 
fine portion of tlie world in civilization, and to dissipate the gloom of 
despotism and superstition wliich has from the earliest ages hung over 
Asia. What it seems natural for every enlightened Government to wish, 
and what it is indeed its duty to mankind to endeavour, is to raise tlie 
subject to it as rapidly as possible in knowledge and civilization. 
*1 his is a duty, indeed, not neglected entirely by the W'orst of Eurnpjan 
Governments.^ The Lmperor of Rinssia, zeai.;us as 1. . is to prevent he 
prop^ation ot unsound doctrines, is yet desirous of advancing as far as 
possible his people in all the arts of life, and (T encuLiaging the intro- 
duction and settlement m his dominions of those foreigners who pos- 
sess knowledge and skill, which his people want. 

NoWj iiot only dees the India Company not imitate this wdse and hu- 
nmne policy, Imt its whole system seems intended to prevent the diffusion 
of European arts and European knowledge. British India presents the 
extraordinary spectacle of a portion ot a great empire carefully shut up 
in hurbai'isu), by the .studied prevention of the access of the subjects of 
more enlightened parts of it. No Englishman can go to India without a 
license. \V4ien he has gut there, he cannot go beyond the narrow limits 
ot the settlements, without special permisj ion, or on official busines.s. No 
Euglmhraaii can buy land. In the countries under our protection, the 
same exclusion is provided for ]>y treaty ; so that English settlers are by 
law, and in tact, more efiectually excluded from “ our Empire in India" 
than from auy countries in tlie world, except perhaps China and Japan. 
M e have heard, ot late, a great deal of exi Itation at the opening to Bii- 
ti.sh enterprise and British knowledge, of the vast and fertile regions of 
Spanish America. Many songs of triumph have been vented on the 
downtal of “the unnatural system” of Spain, which so long excluded 
other European nations from those countries. We forget that we have a 
system far exceeding in degree the peculiar-ties which w'e attribute to tliat 
of Spain. Spain excluded from America all European people but her 
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own— we exclude as far us we can from Asia, all other European people, 
and our own too. 

‘ A systetu like this is no^ only monstrous in the light in which we have 
first considered it, as an expedient for forcibly keeping a part of our do- 
minions in a dark and rude condition, (for it is quite idle, under such a 
state of things, to talk of the efforts of a few scattered Missionaries, who 
notoriously effect nothing,) but it is monstrous, as preventing Great Bri- 
tain from reaping any benefit from its Indian possessions. The governing 
of India never will, certainly never oughts to be a direct profit to the 
|)cople of this countr}' ; for no money should be taken from any people but 
nliat is necessary for their government. The trade with India, and the 
employment of British capital in that country, afford means of gain, which, 
iu its very source, would not empoverish, but enrich the country from 
w lienee it might be drawn. So)7ie trade to India we enjoyed before we 
possessed it as a country — some we should liave continued to enjoy if we 
had never been at the trouble of conquering it. 'I’he j)cculiar advantage 
which the possession gives, is the facility of increasing the trade, by in- 
creasing the productiveness of that country itself, and hy giving greater 
security to Englisliineii, to afford them tlie means of scaiehing out the 
\N ants and the superfluities of the peoph*. 'riiis the )?\’stGm we have spoken 
oi impedes, and, as far as measures of Government have an influence, 
prevents. The trade to India (though greatly increased during the few 
years that have elapsed since the Company's monopoly was broken in 
upon) remains utterly insignificant, w’hcn compared with the population 
and capabilities of the country. M'ho can calculate the increase that 
might take place in it, if agents w^ere allowed freely to penetrate the 
countij, if British settlers spread throughout seventy millions of people 
the taste for British manufactures, and excited, by means of our capital, 
he production of articles suited to European wants ? We are not too 
sanguine in hazarding the assertion, that the effects which have followed 
•'hat has been called X.\\e free trade f would be found trifling, as compared 
with the effects of a really free intercourse and colonization. 

‘ It is difficult to conceive the reasons which can induce any Govern- 
ment to |>erpetuate a system so detrimental to both parts of its subjects, 
llie old prejudice against colonization, because some day or other it is 
probable that India, if peopled l>y Englishmen, will erect itself into an 
independent state, seems ahiiost too absurd to be noticed. If this reason 
were fit for any thing, indeed, it would prevent us from forming any co- 
lonies. It is quite as likely that New Holland will, at some future time, 
he independent of us, is that India, if colonized, would become so ; but 
this apprehension docs not prevent even the encouragement of settlers 
there — at the Cape — in Canada. But India is in this resjiect different 
iiom a new colony,— ■t iat it is much more likely to be prescived than lost 
by British settlers. The settlers would form a population distinct in reli- 
from the original inhabitants, and w'ould he sen.siblc that their only 
chance for enjoying the advantages of tolerable government, w'ould be tlie 
continuance of British ascendancy. It would be long, indeed, before they 
could outnumber the people of Asiatic origin. If w'c keep India till that 
can happen, we may consider that w'e have a more than usually extended 
prospect of empire. 

‘ The objection to colonization seems really to rest on nothing but a tra- 
ditional trading prejudice of the Company against interlopers* In aid 
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of this feeling they raised, when the alarm at the separation of America 
was powerful, the absurd argument we have just now noticed. This pre- 
judice ^heir jwirvai^ts jp India contrive by aU.ppesi^}^ fn^ps, m/98ter; 
and it is their interest ip keep India as it is-rr^ r^gn^n where any abuse 
may, from the prevailing ignorance and abjectness ot the natives, be per- 
petrated with every chance of impunity. But this is pot the interest of 
the Briti$h nation, of India itself, or of mankind. We friist' that the 
mercantile interest will cry out against this unjust and absurd 'system, 
by which they are deprived of a free- access to the country which British 
exertions have con([uered — by which, the part of the world most 
eifectually shut against their enterprise, is that in British possession,’ 


TYRT.EAN AIRS. — No. I. 


*Tis sivecty *tis stveet ivhen Frei rfom calls. 


swocl, ’ij.s sweet vslien Freedom calls 
To press, the hloo»l-lK'spinikl('<] plain, 

Nor, iint?;ht he choose, >\oidd he Nvho f.dls 
So nobly, wish to breathe again. 

Tfo sleeps within his country’s breast, 
lie Sleeps Where all the brave must sleep, 
AikI iioroes, vdierc his ashes rest, 

Lift up their voices loud and weep. 

Ills country's daughters, too, repair 
Ip., ifpriiig to that remember’d spot, 

And dim their eyes with sorrow tliere 
Cun one so loved he e'er forgot ? 

VUio would not, to be so bewailed, 

Brealhe out his soul in battle strife? 

Who, were his father-land assailed. 

Would basely cling to fleeting life ? 

But more — were Freedom’s banner reared. 
Who would not burn to see it \va\e? 

Who would not, vvliere its light ajipeared, 
Plunge on to gloiy— or the grave t 


Biojf, 
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’family of a juogb by 

' Government of india, 

AVc hW 9ft®^ Had occasipn to call the . attention of our readers to the 
acts of i)eF« 9 catiQn perpetrated by the East India Company and its ser- 
vants, pn natives ..of the United Kingdom, whose persons and projwrty fell 
their arbitrary grasp. But no case has so strongly exemplified, 
as tlio one now before us, the manner in which law and justice may bo 
laid prostrate at the feet of despotic power. There is here a mixture of 
ivrauny and folly, of might and meanness, that if none Avere sufferers by 
If, would afford ample scope for the most ludicrous associations. When 
ue boc the Eastern Ruler, whose original meekness was so much extolled 
t)V a certain popular orator, we cannot help exclaiming, with the poet— 

llow poor ! how rich ! how ahjecl ! how- august 1 

How coinphcale! liow wondeil’ul is man! ^ 

Dim immature of greatness absolute I 

Helpless immortal! insect mfiniti I 

A woiin ! a I 

Fertile as Young was in antithesis, had he lived in onr day he 
might have added one more, from (he suggoslion of the said orator, 
namely, “A laiiih! a tiger ! ” the stiaiigc transformation at which so 
many stand aghast, wondeiing that such effects should floAV from mere 
pioinotioii. Surely, on that lofty piniiaelc of powei, Avhere Imrd Am- 
herst has been rashly placed, the head is turned with the giddy height, 
and the heart petrified. Like tke Alpine regions of nature, within the 
limits of perpetual congelation, in these high places of authority, no 
kindly feeling can vegetate, and the eye of reason is bewildered by 
the intervening clouds which intercept the view from falling upon ordi- 
nary mortals. But, Avithout speculating further at present on the causes, 
A\e shall content ourselves wdth noting a few more of the effects of despotism. 

Our friends in India being there denied the liberty of expressing their 
thoughts, are naturally anxious to make them known at least in England, 
"Inch, they cannot doubt, Ave are equally desirous to afford them an 
opportunity of doing; and we should be committing an injustice, both to 
them and to the public in general, if w'e omitted longer to give a particular 
account of the case of Mr. Fi^incis Maciiaghten, which has excited so 
much interest at the Bengal Brcsidency. Having received a statement 
of it from an individual totally unconnected with aiiy of tlie j^arties con- 
cerned, but who happened in Calcutta to meet with a copy of the Corre- 
spondence on the subject, we haA'e every reason to rely on (he accuracy of 
the representation wliicli we have uoav to lay before our readers. In tlie 
opinions we may ourselves offer on the s^ibject, avc cannot h(‘ suspected of 
any undue bias in favour of the injured paity, Avheii it is recollected who 
the individual Avas, that, as a .lodge, sanctioned a laAV enabling the 
Covernment of India to complete the total destruction of our properly 
there. But let this ])ass : it is his turn noAv to suffer, and it shall be ouis 
to sympathise ; religion teaches us to forgive injuiies, and reason, that it 
is better to forget them ! Sir Francis Macnaghten has noAV had a surfeit 
<^1 that tyranny which he let loose upon us; and when he saw it running 
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riot in the wantonness of mischief, and at last breaking in upon the peace 
and happiness of his own domestic circle, he might well repent that he 
had done away the curb of Public Opinion, which would perhaps have 
kept it within the bounds of reason. Had our min alone been produced by 
the law to which we allude, for putting down the Press, its €on8e<|uences 
would have been comparatively nothing ; but in sanctioning it. Sir Fraiicis 
strongly rivetted the fetters of sixty millions of his fcllow-cubjects. 
Seeing, or thinking he saw', great inconveniences resulting from liberty, 
he forgot for a time the greater evils of uncontrolled despotism. But, if 
we know any thing of human nature, it was not long before he, ia his 
heart, regretted, that in an evil hour, he had suffered his hands to tie a 
knot they could not again unloose. When he saw British subjects wan- 
tonly trampled upon, he could not but lament that he had joined in 
curtailing the few legal privileges left them in that country, and which it 
was his duty as a Judge to vindicate, not to destroy. Although, in this 
instance, through the fallibility of human nature, he permitted himself to 
be misled, he had not the heart to continue long the willing accomplice 
of tyranny. From his subsequent proceedings, it is but fair to suppose, 
if he could have foreseen that the law w'hich he rashly sanctioned, would 
be converted to so bad a use as was aftei wards made of it, he would 
never have given it his countenance. For, when it became manifest that 
the object of the Government was, by fair means or foul, to effect the 
destruction of the only independent Paper in India, and that an indivi- 
dual, for being merely connected with that publication, was wantonly 
punished on the most paltry pretexts, the generous feelings of Sir F. 
Macnaghten revolted against such barefaced oppression, and he raised 
his voice against it in a manner that will long l>e remembered to his 
honour. He now scouted with indignation the idea of truckling or trim- 
ming, or bending the laws, as bad been formerly done, to the views of 
Government *, and from this moment he w as regarded as an apostate from 
the cause of despotism. How deeply Lord Amherst must have resented 
this opposition, may be imagined from the unrelenting vengeance with 
which ho has, since that time, during almost a period of two years, pur- 
sued the individual whom Sir F. Macnaghten ol)liged him to release ; 
but, independent of this, the very position of a British Judge thus con- 
trolling the Government itself, must, as may he easily conceived, be not 
a little galling and offensive in tlie eyes of an Indian Ruler, who is accus- 
tomed to see every thing else bend before his supreme nod. A check in 
the very outset of his career, making him feci the unwelcome truth that 
a Governor-General is not omnipotent, and that even the walls of his 
strongest fortress could net resist the anthoiity of the Supreme Court, 
was a disgrace not ea.sv to he forgiven. 

Thb Court, as is well known, uas erected for the very purpose of pro- 
tecting British subjects from the oppresuon of the Company’s sen’ants; 
hut we shall state a few facts from uhi(h the reader may infer how tar it 
is calculated to answer this pur})ose. It vsas estahlislied in i773,and a 
struggle immediately commenced between its jurisdiction and the povver 
of the Company’s servants. This ended in the appointment of the Chief 
Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, to be judge of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, 
with a salary of between seven an I eight thousand pounds sterling j^r 
annuin, revocable at the pleasure of the Governor- General, as “ an in- 
strument of conciliation l^tween the Council and the Court.'* Money 
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properly applied being a wonderful conciliator, a compromise ensued ; 
but the British 'Goveipment at home dislihing the manner in which this 
peace was cemented by lucre, recalled the Chief Justice. However, 
even before this strong motive to conciliation had been presented to him, 
be had done the Governor-General a very essential piece of service, by 
cutting off a man w'ho was his accuser. This was Nuncooniar, a native 
of the sacred caste, who, having shortly previous preferred charges against 
Warren Hastings, was himself brought before the Supreme Court on a 
cliarge of forgery. Althougli this rested on very equivocal testimony, 
and forgery was not a capital crime by the existing laws of the country, 
where it was alleged to have been committed, the unfortunate man was 
hanged without scruple. The charges which this individual had brought 
against the Governor-General being of a very criminal description, 
Warren Hastings found it extremely convenient to got rid of him, 
which he did, as stated, by means of the Supreme Court. Tho effect of 
this was, according to the evidence of Sir Philip Francis, a Member of 
Council at the time, to “ impress a general terror on the Natives with 
respect to preferring accusations against men in power.” Now, this most 
eKtraordinary method of protecting British subjects in India from the op- 
pression of the Cotnpany’s servants was put in practice with the full 
sanction of the Supreme Court, and a jury of Englishmen. Not long 
after this, the Government finding its views thwarted by the Judges, 
adopted the‘ftummary process of ordering a body of troops to take the offi- 
cers of the Court into custody, to prevent them from enforcing its author- 
ity, which was done accordingly. Such strong measures have not been 
aihce ad(pted to subdue the pow'er of the laws; perhaps suoh strong 
measures wore not found necessary. But there is no reason to doubt 
that the same spirit produced in former times by a collision between 
these conflicting powders, must be produced at present, unless human na- 
ture he changed. This is certain, that within the last twelve months or 
little more, the Court w'as apprised by one of its officers, that he was 
threatened with summary transportation without trial, for taking up pro- 
fessionally the cause of the Rev. Mr. Willis, who hud instituted a pro- 
secution against the Government. Had a less energetic Judge than Sir 
Francis Macnaghten stood in the way, perhaps tho Company’s servants 
might have dared to carry this threat into execution. If there ceuld bo 
any doubt of the tendency of this state of things, it would be removed by the 
fact, to Avhich w’e challenge contradiction, that the Natives of Bengal 
have no confidence in the Supreme Court in any case between them and 
One of the servants of the Conjpany. This w'e know' to be the case from 
personal communication with the most respectable and intelligent Natives 
of India. It is a fact which 8])eaks volumes. We do not attribute it to 
any fault of individuals hut to the constitulion of llie Court itself*^ 

It is therefore highly important to inquiichow this Courtis composed 
which they call Jiupremc. In regard to the Jurors, tlioy are all liable to 
he transported at the mere will and pleasure of the Governor-Gene- 
ral for the time being, — l>c lie Warren Hastings or Lord Amherst. 
Therefore when these men go into Cour' to try a case at all interesting 
the Government, they aie just as much at its mercy as the very criminal 
placed before them is at theirs.‘ The witnesse.s examined, if British-born 


* So deepty inherent is this vice iu the constitution of the Court, that the lia- 
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si^bj^cts, ^re^ ^Iso exactly, in tho samP *lAl?|^ilFff-J|la?f<v4^^ard, it 

vouch^4, jto. ^ ^ f3,€t, that ,peraon5,in, CalpiUtaj ^ 

witncMps in cases. cpnjceriung the Compa^y/;S,,pf:ji|ipipai.)fai;y^q^a«^^w 
their evy epee is unpalatable. The J udge dp[ea. Ua* 

same predicainenf, pa he cannot be transpprtc^ J^^ti^^thft 
the 6overnor-(jeneral ; but Judges are not, i#p)aMtb^ga, ri^ng, 
a palm tree in the desert, independent, and alone. , .Tbfiy W tnfwlorwng 
an integral part of the society around them, with lyhioh tliey.nWPOnneRted 
by niany powerful t^ps. If it be depressed they must thcri}%p,n€;oesaarily 
sink with it. , U the public mind be enslaved, theirs cannot, bn ftee^ ,/ Th^ 
have families pr friends whose happiness is nearly as doacwtp t^m ai 
their own, all liable to be crushed and mined at the mern will 
pleasure of Covernnient. Therefore, although the person of a>,Judge?^ 
inviolable^ his mind is far from enjoying protection ; since at thp/ mere 
will arid pteasure of the Governor- General, he may be dcprive.d. of HU 
dearest friend — nay, he may be bereaved of his most beloved ;chi|d,, or. of 
all his children, and rendered a widowed and deserted being a,trtho mere 
caprice of an individual. It may be supposed that such monstrous crueUy 
is im|)ossiblo ; but those w'lio have read the history of India know' that a 
Governor-General has committed greater enormities; and after i^hat we 
have seen, it is impossible to say what they will not commit when the 
power is put Into their hands. ’I'lie British Legislature has rendered the 
persons composing tliese Indian Courts lialile to suffer what we havo 
Mated ; yet they are expected to piotect otheis wliilc tlicmselvcs are jier- 
fectly destitute of legal protection. If legislative wisdom can ever buiW 
a legal tribunal on so sand} a foundation as tlie lav^lcss will of j)ersons 
invested with absolute power, trusting to their regard for justice 
and inercy, the servants of the Company are the last persons in 
the world entitled to such confidence; when it is openly, avowed 
that their Government has bj:ex, still is, and ever shall be, a 
DESPOTISM ! Wc have seen what it has been, and cannot doubt thero- 
fori^ of the future. We do not look for flagrant violations of law every 
day, since they are not necessary ; as one example of arbitrary pnnUh- 
inent Isl sufficient to make an impression on the public mind that will not 
w’ear dif for piany years. Among tlic unprotected tliousands who see one 
of their mimber sacrificed, nobody knows but the next case may he his 
own, ‘The mere possibility must create a certain misgiving, a greater or 
less d^ee of apprehension and di.strust, according to the constitution of 
individual minds. The mere existence of despotic power thus,sheiU» 
like the Cp^is tree, a baleful influence on all around it, blighting every 
virtuous sentiment of honest independence, and operating in, a thou«^d 
unsopn way4 to corrupt the very springs of justice, 

We shall now explain to our readers the case before us ; ,Mi>,FraUPW 
Macnaghf6ii, son of the Judge of the same name, has been ^ under. |t|l>e 
necessity if leaving India, in consei^ucnce of Lord AmhcrtViueamr^i 
to sD^k the protection of the authorities in England. His w 

^ ^ ^ ^ y , 

Mlity to he tran^porteil nitboiit trial is, iu CulcuUa, a necessary qualifiliniMuU. of 
n.luntf; persons being: c.ircfullv cxcimleU from acting iu that ,rpppf:i|y,,^lip>, 
H-oni l^a^iDlc been born in tin* comitr>-, amlbein^ paitiy of Indiaii pareut^‘^>j^yo 
not hold their existence there, and their fortunes aUd bappin^s, by tne’^^t^af u'us 
tenure of a CJoverimr-Gencral's pleasure. Was ever a Court better contrived 
for the puriHisc of despotism ? 
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well feltlji^lself cklleid |<fj)on, Ih S^^tethber 18*23, at the verybut- 

gei! d^his t!<y\ihi^k Lord’Amhertt^s a'rbiiriry Violations of 

laii ' bb remembered' that' the Jud^e gave his 
LerdihlJ^'a>ft5r^1HtlJ, alhjitviflg Mr* Fe^usson, the first lawyer ii> India, to 
Btatebvery thih^thatboftild be tirged in his behalf, before his decree was 
reversed. Abhut ten motiths after, the Governor-General jirdrtouheed a 
geStence erf toadenihation upon the Judge’s son, without allowing him a 
trial, w eveti a hearing of any kind ! This also was done on pretences so 
friVblotis; that it rs almost incredible any Government should have taken 
therii up seriously, and assigned them as grounds of punishment. Nor 
was the individual selected for this seventy an interloper,’’ dr “ adven- 
turer,'*^a sort of monsters for which the Company cherishes so much 
hatr^; but one of its own regular civil servants, who had been eigh^ or 
nine years devoting his time and talents to its interests, in a manner 
which secured him the marked approbation of his superiors. He was, at 
the time. Head Assistant in the Export Warehouse, and had been 
attached t6 itfor a }>eriod of nearly six years, during which ho had fre- 
quently acted as Sub-Export Warchouse-koeper, with gf^^at ability, aa 
well as close attention to the duties of his situation. From the confi- 
dence which was in consequence justly reposed in him, it appears ho 
was occasionally deputed by the Board of 'I’rade to act as a check on the 
proceedings of his immediate superior. This was Mr. Barnett, the Sub- 
Rxport Warehouse-keeper, of whom the Board, from circumstances of 
which it must be the best judge, had formed quite an opposite, opinion. 
We shall not attempt to state the grounds of this unfavourable opinion, 
which will probably be brought forward hereafter; but wo may infer 
that they were of some importance, from the fact that the B^ard o| 1(*rafle 
thought it proper to recommend Government to remove him* from, his situ- 
ation. The vigilant control imposed upon his conduct, cqu^d not,^of 
course, be agreeable to him ; and this accounts vciy vyell for a stppng 
feeling of animosity towards Mr Macnnighteii, the Head Assistaqt^ aijd 
a spirit of contumacy towards the Board of Trade. To fbe head of it,^ 
Mr. Udny, who is Mr. Barnett’s immediate supeiior, fie was guilty ,ot 
open disobedience, in refusing to sign the invoices of a cargo of .ghce,. 
ship|>ed for Fort Marlborough, although ordered to do so. On jhis ijict 
of insubordination being made known to the Government, iihstead of sup- 
porting authority, by visiting Mr. Barnett with punishment, it fell a|I at 
once upon 'Mr. Macnaghten, suspended him from his situation^ and broke 
out against both him and the Board of Trade in terins of the coarsest abuse. 
The ground of this extraordinary proceeding was a letter written by Mr. 
Barnett, containing certain charges against Mr. Alacnaghten, clandes- 
tinely transmitted to Government through an irregular channel. Any 
such letter should have gone through the head of the department, the 
Export Warehouse-keeper; hut the Government chose to subvert its rules 
of procedure, as well as the mo.st obvious principles of justice, by receiv- 
ing the letter directly through one of its Secretaries, (Mr. Lusnington,) 
so that Mr. Macnaghten had no opportunity of .seeing it, and the Govern- 
ment was enabled to condemn him without bis being heard, or without 
having even the least intimation that he was accused. 

We have seen but lately that the transmission of a letter from the Ni- 


Boiled or clarified butter, acoinnion article of trade in India. 
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zaoji's Minuter, through an irregular channel^ was 'thdughtib'^ Sir Chatty 
Metcalfe a sufficient Justification io/s working the destruction a^<this Hoiise 
of Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, involving in its downfal hnBdredi of 
the Company'* servants, and almost prodncing a revolution in the ter* 
ritories ot that Prince. Tho Bengal Government it^lf has supported hhn 
in tliese outrageous proceedings, and it is backed by the Court of Direc- 
tors ; yet here is now the Bengal Government countenancing, if not en* 
couraging, the clandestine transmission of letters through irregular diau- 
nels. Chundoo Loll, hoAvever, did not wish to have Sir Charles Met- 
calfe condemned unheard; the iVIinister only wished to be heard himself, 
and did not adojit an irregular chdimel till driven to it by the Resident 
having blocked up the only other. In this case, where silch an excuse 
did?»not exist, the Government, when it suited its purpose, became an 
accomplice in the transmission of an underhand communication, by using 
it for the destruction of the individual it sought to undermine. When 
sentence is pronounced in tliis precipitate manner, on ex- parte statements, 
what security has the most innocent under a Government which makes it 
a rule hardly ever to reverse one of its orders? Right or \\ rong, like tho 
laws of tho Medes and Persians, they alter not. The moment the decree 
has gone forth, the person aggrieved has no longer his accuser to contend 
with, but the Government, whose pride, prejudices, and obstinacy are all 
enlisted in defence of what has been done. Thi^j hasty procedure, there- 
fore, can only be regarded as springing from a determination to shut out 
Mr. Macnaghteu from any fair chance of justice. Certain reasons were 
assigned, founded, it would appear, on Mr. Barnett’s clandestine com- 
munication ; vi;j. — 

First: That in a letter to the Export Warehouse Keeper, dated the 
20th of May, Mr. Macnaghten had affirmed that a comparison of ser- 
vices made by Mr. Barnett, ** Svavours somewhat of the ridiculous,” 
Had the Government waited for any explanation, it would have found 
that he had affirmed no such thing of Mr. Banu tt; as this expression, 
though used, was not by any means applied to him; and besides, if it 
had, it could not have been an act of insubordination, since on the 
occasion, when it occurred, Mr. Macnaghten was not officiating under 
Mr. Barnett, but in fact, ratlier as his superior, having been appointed 
by the Board of Trade to review, and pronounce upon Mr. Barnett’s pro- 
ceedings in the dUtribution of certain prizes to persons employed in that 
department. It is not uncommon, even in tho strictest school of discipline, 
the army, for gentlemen to be placed in situations where they are called 
upon to pronounce censures upon their superiors. Only cruelty and 
folly could think of punishing the honest discharge of this invidious 
duty as an act of insubordination. 

Secondly : The next ground was a private note, dated the 18th o. 
May, from Mr. Macnaghten to Mr. Barnett, which the latter, without 
complaining of it at all to the writer, also clandestinely handed up to 
Government. The occasion of it was a note written by Ml*. Bai'nett 
himself to Mr. Macnaghten, who was in tho adjacent room, (a strong 
indication of tho kind of feelings lie harboured towards him,) demanding 
to know why a certain native Surkar of the office was absent from duty. 
It was in this style : “lam informed you have given this person leave of 
absence : I wish to know if this be really the case, and request to be in- 
formed upon what authority you t<x)k upon yourself to do so.” Mr. 
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Macnaglit^ fell hutt&t a false obarge^of usurpiag undue tiuthority being, 
in tUif' abrupt mannei^ preferred against bim by bis superior^ who, if he 
had merely washed for information, without seeking an opportunity to taunt 
and irritate, might have applied to the person in the office whose duty it was 
to keep a register of all leaves of absence granted. Notwithstanding this, 
Mr. Macnaghten gave him the information he required, viz. that the leave 
of absence was an annual one, and had been granted, not by him, but 
by Mr. Barnett’s superior, the Export Warehouse Keeper; and con- 
cluded with saying, “ I beg only to add, that there has been no undue 
assumption of authority on my pait in the business; being, at the same 
time perfectly indifferent as to your entertaining a different opinion on 
this head, or of your giving credence to reports contrary to this assertion.” 
Considering that this was written on the spur of the moment, under 
the indignant feelings necessarily produced by an unfounded accusation, 
it cannot be accounted a very unfit answer for the goading letter W'hich 
produced it, written by Mr. Barnett deliberately, without any provoca- 
tion, and sent from one room to the adjoining one, in as unofficial a 
manner as possible; so much so, indeed, that Mr. Macnaghten would 
have been fully justified in making no reply to it whatever. It deserves to 
l>e remarked also, that Mr. Barnett never was able, though called upon, 
to name the person who gave him the information on which he pretended 
to have founded his false charge against Mr. Macnaghten, of usurping 
unwarrantable authority. The Government having heard only one side, 
pronounced that Mr. Barnett’s official call” (^or rather false accusation) 
“ was couched in perfectly unexceptionable terms ” ! but that Mr. Mac- 
naghten’s reply, above given, stating the truth with some warmth, in 
exculpation of himself, was “ discreditable and insubordinate.” This, 
with the other false charge which the Government itself had made against 
him about the expression savours somewhat of the ridiculous,” is 
swelled into “ almost unprecedented acts of disri^sjiect.” In other 
words, the Government, on these false and flimsy premises, accuses hhn 
of a degree of culpable insubordination, which had hardly ever before 
been equalled by the most notorious offenders, or even the most worthless 
characters among its servants ! Nothing, surely, but tlie most violent 
passion and deadly animosity could thus work up a few warm expres- 
sions, the hasty production of a moment of irritation, into a crime of so 
deep a dye. At the same moment, too, the Government was palliating 
and finding excuses for the contumacy of Mr. Barnett himself to his 
superiors, and particularly an act of positive disobedience, which it acknow- 
ledged to have been committed by him, in refusing to sign the invoices, 
ns already mentioned, when ordered by the Head of the Department in 
which he serves. 

Thirdly; the last charge against Mr. Macnaghten is the most silly of 
ttll, being nothing more than this : that he applied to Mr. Barnett to 
have a certain offiaal document, connected with that department, regis- 
tered in the office. The head of it, namely, tlic Export Warehouse 
Keeper, approved of its being so registered ; yet the Government, in its 
pretended zeal for subordination, makes this a ground of charge against 
Mr. Macnaghten ; because, for some reason or other, an intermediate 
functionary, Mr. Barnett, wished to keep that paper off the records. 

must suppose that it contained some exposure of conduct he was 
desirous to conceal. In answer to the official call made by Mr. Mac- 
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naghten, ako in this instance ** in perfect^ aaexc«ptip|iJbU^«htfB,^ 
the said document, Mr. Barnett, altliough he kn^ that' thU wss 
done with the sanction of bis superior, repiied^*^i 4oii«hleiN^^ 
conduct you have pursued, with regard to- the docdtnt^ question, 
highly indelicate and offemive** On these unprmked< unjiutiv 
hable expressions, the Government, although so great a uHikiL uiiwords^ 
made no remark ! It was Mr. Macnagbten’s languaj^ ohly|.that was 
to be scanned and criticised. The Government here cenadritd hntt^fer 
not consenting to the document being secreted, on the ground) ^At 
his subordinate capacity of Assistant no responsibility rested Mm "I 
Then why should the Government have gentlemen of educattofr and 
character to hll such situations, since a native of the country 'might 
be found to perform the duties for a tenth part of the expense ? And for 
a very smali additional reward, he would assist in cheating, the Goip** 
pany every day of his life. Suppose, as things now stand, an oxtenaive 
fraud were to Im committed in that department, such aa,'wlth Common 
vigilance, Mr. Macnaghten must have discovered, would not his charac-^ 
ter have been compromised? Then, suppose him to have connived at 
the concealment of documents, (as Government here reebmmedded^ or 
at underhand proceedings of any kind which facilitated such htiud,>it it 
indeed tnle, that “ no responsibility rested with him” ? 

On such grounds the Government visits him with its seimrest censure ; 
and the ama^^ing littleness it displays is rendered peculiarly glaring by 
the centraat this forms with its treatment of Mr. Barnett. The Boaid of 
Trade had charged him with acts of positive disobedience and contu* 
macy to his superiors, and proceedings hostile to the Company’s pecu- 
niary interests, which rendered him, in its estimation, unworthy -of hold^ 
ing his office any longer. The Government overlooks these grave clmrges, 
w'hile it falls with all its fury Upon Mr. Macnaghten, for merely a few 
hasty EX PRESS 10X8 — the result of wounded feelings at a false charge 
being made against him in a tone he considered otTensive. I'he Govern* 
ment does not censure Mr. Barnett for making this false charge, nor 
even call upon him to prove that he was not himself the inventor of it? 
but because the injured party repelled it, as was natural, with ill-sup* 
pressed indignation, be is to be punished by immediate suspension from 
ilia office. This is done on 'Mr. Barnett’s clandestine rej>ort; altlioUgh it 
ought, in justice, to have carried no weight with it, from the evidence 
which existed of his bitter animosity and underhand attempts to ferret 
out charges, and stir up accusers against his fellow-servant; and that 
Mr. Macnaghten had become obnoxious to this enmity, from His sbict 
attention to the interests of the Company, and anxiety that the diredtions 
of the Head of the Department should be punctually obeyed. . If Go*; 
verninent had been desirous of repre-ssing the feeling of asp^|ity„.w]iich 
luid evidently grown up between two of its sejrvants, it>Quglit to 
have acted as a fair and impartial umpire, by giving an ladsumition 
to both. If any partiality was to be shown, Mr, MacnagH^b^ *3fHig 
the junior, had the more need of protection from tite iigisolanoa 
of office” (o which he was exposed from his superior. But Lord^Am* 
herst, instead of acting as an umpire, immediately made himself a )^arty 
in the dispute; defended Mr. Barnett tlu-ough thick and thin; acicused 
Mr. Macnaghten of gross misconduct,” discreditable ))ehaTioiur/.* 
and, to crown all, with a degree of guilt compared with which the serious 
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tgtttll6 Mh Biimtt by th« Board of Trade were 

Not aatiafied. wHb bU l^o^bb i^l foul of tbe Board of Trade 
aUo, for tak^ ot tbe matter, peonouncing that it« 

conduct was alioC^itttfbly dkereditable/' and betokened a want of a 
Dioper aeose io^artiiidity ia tbe discharge of its public duty. This 
^^abuse is diroeted against Mr. George Udny, who, many years ago, 
in the rciy BfasWential Chair frota which his Lordship now thunders 
ib^ his anawemas, and filled it with much greater reputation. Then 
comes the higb fitfce of the Governor-General, pro tempore, reading the 
Ex-President^ has been perhaps 30 or 40 years in the Company's 
service, a lecture on the manner in which he ought to discharge his du- 
ties as Export Warehouse Keeper. He is to refrain from exercising his 
authority « in trifling matters, in a manner bordering up<m vexatious and 
unaecessary tirtirference." He is not to expose his subordinate, Mr 
Barnett, the Sub-Export Warehouse Keeper, to the mortification of 
baring his orders relating to minor matters superseded by his nominal 
superior */' foir his Lordship is satisfied that such is the will of the Court 
of Directors, of which Mr. Udny, being comparatively a mere novice, 
was of course perfectly ignorant. He never knew that the Company waa 
afraid of its servants ^ing too active and vigilant in the performance of 
their duties ! Afraid that the Heads of Departments should keep ^ 
strict a control over their subordinate officers ! Iridolence and inattention 
are evils very liable to grow up in India ; but it was left for I^rd Am- 
herst to discover and correct an exuberance of industry and watclifulness 


for the Company's interests. 

But the most singular inconsistency Is yet to be noticed. While pro^ 
fessing to duapprove of the unnecessary interference ^ of a supenor in 
“ minor details," his Lordship is himself interfering in the most vexa- 
tious manner^ in matters much farther below his sphere. He is, in faef^ 
most irregularly dragging the minutice of the commercial department 
out of the haiiu of the Board of Trade into the Supreme Council, which 
is, we believOi |Uuch less qualified to manage such matters, even if it 
had not the -Burmese War and other affairs to engage its attention. 
Could not the Board of Trade be left to dctennine the quality and value 
of a caago of ghee, without the assistance of the Governor-General of 
India? tiig Lo^ship forgot, that while ho and his Council wore wast- 
ing their time in weighty discussions on the price of a pound of butter, 
th^ were leaving their army to starve at Rangoon. We should exj^t 
better things than this, if two or three clerks were taken from behind their 
desks iq Leadeiahall-street, and sent to rule over the empire of Aurungsrebe. 
Again, while, bis Lordship professes to be supporting authority, he is, m 
fact, destroyimg^ibe control of the Head of the Export Warehouse, by 
representing the office as merely ** nominal" — ^ox et prcsterea nihil s and 
*<^ly subvertiag the authority of the Board of Trade, by setting its pro- 
ceedings at neiiffbt) and vindicating Mr. Barnett in his opposition to it, 
■0 as to enablUmm to put its power at defiance. All this confusion of 
wery principle of reason or common sense is introduced, and must be 
defended, in-order to Justify the destruction of Mr. Macnagbten! 

Hit seotenw, pronounced without any trial or.hearing 
was/th^ ftmn the date on which it was written, (duly 
ftdffitkm ioiiyrvltapMtk)U M upon him, he was msprndad /torn 

Fp/. 5. 2 1 
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Ah o£lte ; 4i)4 would tMfctttnhat^MiUr 1 ^ 

Government, through the proper channel of the Sub-Export 
Keeper, $uoh an efwlogy Id 

Council might deem anffieient. • .H ' ' U to 'ni;AiV>}(wilv jo? o, 

Mr. Macnaghten^ on finding himaelf eoddeidpjtadedMfilib 
the highest authority in the country, and o^ndinnvd iinbdard^ilOttg^ 
opportunity of explaining his conduct, Whiplt .wad iMi nmih. diSoyttj 
granted him. He proved that the first ohiun^ agiditsti hirit wu, ae^vt 
have shown, untrue; that, in regard to the MQond,.'lt0 ^aa-ffauwalioMd 
against than sinning;'’ and, in the third and only otharipiattet tit ohAtge, 
the requisition for a certain document heing filed, he^hililltted with the 
sanction and concurrence of the Head of the DeparttnewC o Hf themfiire 
begged to be relieved from the humiliation tu which it hita bean family 
resolved to subject him. Since making an apology^' as Otdared, t» ths 
man who had wronged him, would be a confession,. that he desemd Ihs 
sentence pronounced upon him, and an acknowledgment nf guilt, which 
neither honour nor conscience would suffer him to make. 

The Government, in reply, admitted that the first and most seiioiwof 
its charges was ilUfounded ; it only offered a feeble defifice of the 
second, i)y some false quibbling about the represeatatioa given of Mr. 
Barnett’s note containing the unjust accusation which provoked the 
reply considered objectionable ; and it dropped entirely the third offence 
— the calling for the document being registered. Almost the whole 
ground of its condemnation w'as, therefore, completely taken from under 
it, only a small vestige of one of its three charpi remaining. Yet, as if 
nothing at all had been extenuated, it still insisted on the tall penalty of 
an apology to Mr. Barnett; through himself, to make it more humiliating, 
although he W'as not the “proper channel” of cominunicatioa. 

Mr. Macnaghten had already suffered the ignominy (A suspension 
from office, on clandestine charges proved to be unjust,^ ‘aja^ could not 
submit to the additional degradation of apologising and ^i^mg forgive* 
nesa of the very man who was the author of his He cpUld not 

seek restoration to office on the degrading condition ojT aii f^okpowledg- 
ment that lie merited the sentence which called for fbU apdifosy; thklhe 
had been guilty of “ gross misconduct” and ** discfeditfmt^ Qh^yipur;” 
niid that the offences of a'grave nature charged against Mr, Bprpptttbytbe 
Board of Trade, were “ venial in comparison” with hij"ae|m<|uencif«. 
Unfounded as these charges were proved to be, GoveVtiWnVtiad 
no part of its severe condemnation ; and strove to ihe victini 

of its iiijustioe iuto acquiescence, by depiiving him ^tqn^e.’of hip mvsM 
of sut^fstence, and giving lum, at the same time, to tfipt ho 
hope of restoration but by thus subscribing to his orfii dlsnodour. ^ 
had no alternative left but to make an apology, which, in bis own estima* 
tioii and that of his friends, would render him for ever ttuivorthy to hoW 
up his head in society, or be deprived instantly of his means or Bubii*t* 
ence, and risk even the entire destruction of all his prospects in life. N‘> 
i Uvil Servant of the Company had ever, it is believed, been placed in 
cruel a situation before, by the most tyrannic Governor. Even in the 
midst of this barbarous treatment, when exasperated by false lnfi)rroef» 
on the one hand, and oppression on the other, he made the most humble 
submissions to l..ord Amherst, of which the following extract of a letter 
addressed to Mr. Secretary Lushingtoo, may be quoted yi lUustralicU' 



Famiiy ^ Judge, 455 

AUtidibff t^itteilnwinipiiv Whibh 4e<had been goaded on hf Mr. Barnett, 

4^ I ^ )BiQda^eoa^enied^ihat?ai^^rtti»f tny^oondiict should hare in- 
curred the displeasure of the Right Honourabkl^ Governor-General in 
d ctoa^iittebipttD^efeiid expreedcms w hare been thought 
I derrpifbr having used them under any ciroumstancea 
otprovOcatfam^t dlid' i < trust, virhatevOr attempts may be made to exas- 
perate me/ tb^ Behall^ in future, so restrain myself as to be exempt from 
t)» dUpleasdrsiOf Gbvtnimenti** 

Was thi^liotiniiitbit ampl^ npt>logy fbr so trivial an offence ? In short, 
sxpoSMl^fub <traA used with Lord Amherst to induce him to desist 
^'fais pUbpohir^of^affixiitg a stigma upon this gentleman’s character, 
«iyeh woulo^ ^hte hot oiSy compromised his own honour, but brought 
ikaiae spoilt hk family. This Lord Amherst well knew ; that be was 
gtrildng a tdowi 4t 8ir Francis MaoOaghten,^ — a man who, with all his 
errors, is renolailDabk fbr a most sensitive mind and a delicate sense of 
honour ; who could not, without the most acute distress, see his son de- 
ftraded in a maimer that no Civil Servant of the Company had ever been 
bofore. In 'rtiifliug the happiness and prospects of this individual, and 
aiming a blow at hk character, the Governor-General was welt aware 
how deep a leaaiid he was inflicting upon his family. But what did this 
arail, when the imperial firman had gone forth, and the disgrace or de- 
itractionof the innocent had been decreed by Lord Amherst’s awful nod ? 


You xniffht as well go stand upon the beach, 

And bin the mainflood bate his usual height ; 

* You ihight as well hold questfou with the wolf, 
hath made the ewe Meat for the lamb. 

But we 1j6^ and trust his Majesty’s Ministers will be made to assign 
h reason why one their instruments is to bo allowed to gC on in this 
manner, trampling upon every principle of justice 1 Judge Macnaghteii 
sjuppoSed to be already on his way to England, disgusted, we believe, 
at die treatment he has received, and heartily sick of a country where 
Mi^bt triumphs oyer Right, and where a man is never more in danger 
than wheU su£^^Dg truth and rectitude. Before a successor be ap- 
pointed to a*T^dge who has been treated in a manner that cannCt be 
railed less tMp some provision should be made fbr the safety pf 
those ad minutenng justice in India, by a law making judges and jurors, 
with their iji^edfate connexions, independent of the malignity or caprice 
of despotic ^wer j otherwise, it will be the duty of the inhabitants of 
Catcut^ ^j ‘hoC long ago recommended from the Bench, to join in C. 
petillbu io'^e,ilfij[ti8h legislature, that the Court may be abohsped as a 
nuUaiice. ' ‘ ! . 
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A NEW VIEW OF LITERAL ECONOMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir,— -T he very favourable notice which you have taken of my omat- 
lingual Diorama in your valuable publication for March last, and of my 
Twelfth and Final Report to the Court of Directors, merits the most cor- 
dial acknowledgments from me, as a man who never wished to conceal, 
under a bushel, whatever light he could throw upon any useful subject ; 
far less, to shrink from the defence of his own doctrines, however eccen- 
tric and worthless they may appear in the eyes of superficial observers, 
or of those profound scholars who deem learning alone the summum 
bonum of social life, in lieu of real knowledge. With the professed 
view of courting liberal criticism from the British Indian community in 
particular, and the public at large, you are most welcome to insert the 
whole Diorama in your number for May ; and I flatter myself it will find 
favour not only in your sight, but prove acceptable also to the majority of 
your Oriental readers at home and abroad, who will be both able and willing 
to appreciate my pending lucubrations according to their deserts, when 
the whole have been fairly submitted for that tribunals sentence, whence, 
as there is no appeal, respectful submission in me becomes a matter of 
course to its irrevocable judgment. In the mean time, it is possible 
some seasonable hints may be generously communicated through the 
medium of your popular Journal, and I shall not fail to use them thank- 
fully during the progress of the Polyglossal British Atlas, now in the press; 
that the work may be thus brought, if practicable, at once to perfection 
-^the grand aim of all my philological labours, since their origin, nearlj 
half a century ago. After the luminous observations published a fe« 
years before his Lordship left India, by so accomplished a writer as th( 
Marquis Hastings, in praise of the English language, contrasted 
every other, my feeble voice on such a theme, here, would be quite 
superfluous, if not impertinent ; especially as it is generally taken for 
granted, from recent leading articles in his literary creed, that the 
acute and classical Mr. Canning, even, is equally partial to his native 
tongue ; which, were its glaring cacograpliy now reformed on rational 
principles, would soon become, in preference to French, the most cur- 
rent speech over the whole civilized world, because it could then be 
communicated efficiently to all foreigners, within the space of a few 
months, instead of as many years, hitherto required for that pur- 
pose. 

The Diorama, in its present state, must speak for itself ; and if assailed 
in those parts that may yet be considered vulnerable, I mean either to 
defend myself boldly, or honestly ta acknowledge every detected mis- 
take ; my object being, in fact, rather to inculcate the utility of cominon 
sense and permanent truth among mankind, than to obtain the fleeting 
triumph wnioh any polemic victory or defeat could produce. 

To many of my oarlieit pujdls, who probably constitute a large proportioo 






apcmglogsalproapeciug€md^m^hib^i^l^phiriat^iiioriima:ft ^ »»— 

in every age and dime, but exhibited here merely ae a perspicuous prdudc ^Aep^gected ■HfrrrftSifm gf 
english, in the capacity of a cosnu^^Uan tongue, contraded suecessivdy urilh tte old existing hinder rr rmfir i sch^^ » 
to show the whole of ihos^itertd demotions that hone vdtitnotdy ocemtred between both systems; ' ^ 

or a comprefumme viooi of the new wneoema grarnmadatare, c o mt p oaed from mn italUin mod^Seaiim Y”~-nwim rtnrn 

andcon»ietingof»ixt!ffourdi»crimiHatb>ee tim b aiit ,toeJtj)reiaeeerr/]toenUemmd,inaathelangtne»^themrU. _ 

prdcticctl Titcrary gamuts that may wdi be termed a vo€io-metrical settle^ 

to be mid, chanted, rung, or played, through the oeoerai vocal tunee, here exhibiting all their different eo a n ^ end the length if their reepadiee thm 
ae great an approximation to the principle* of sane ae the mdfeet will admit : the whole eerie* of l eU e ra, being iijifi srifii iiffw dieided -Vf- 51 
9 bicocale, 7 equioocate, 5 lalAale, 4 lingutdentaie, 7 dental*, 6 eUnlo-denti-aibilante, and 5 guttural*, uSl a^ear on thi* theet, fdUomed by an 

six tyllabic modulation* in the ten tone* t beside* *npemumeraTy letter*, in the subsequent order, a* amazed Uuetynoptis. r fi l 

S tone*, Vin. IX. 'S,.,onthe musical scale below,maybe varied, and transposed, ad tibUum,by diffbrmtnsUiesu, through each of the S note* ef the Jiretl n 
tural or simple tones, an expedient hereafter probahly of very rare occurrence, but which can be regulated aece rtu sfty, wherever bivocals, so evsutituted, m 
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i, e, vr ec wUi OO, m yo, i> 
froemn eppUmlk to the whole time from yU, WU, I- to yOt, WCt, X. 
of the spUalde emlubmnombdam the .tvemgeUy, ^ to yV. 

thefaUmeksg ie e Set a/g* e o ^mai e , . 
fieS-mSmho^of theworhMteey.whooeetooeo I. II. 
mmdgmttmrmt.ilooeimgV.VI.Vll.loooloeetheir 
niewteei. nhlTyhyjz%gkqsJtcmnhpfv 

oeetOl porSom. if the em^eei emmot weO he demooetroteJ tUt progremive refere^ 


,the gom>U,erwUhemehetheT,tohe* xe mp n 

III. IV. reeiproeote meet with y, the SemltoiHlo*l. 
1 «/IV. omtO,l ofV. is teUh O, 1 o/Vl. etmoW 
emtologoe of 2h m pteeliem hot thio 
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ifthe/br^eiUc e n» s Mims mesoory od^^.m ^e^ ^ Seas* 




u n, tt u 


■e O 0 W TO €R 

~ <p *«*VTII. 
rc *c, yo, bh, 


mnch, tch, tsh ',tj, d%, dzh, dj) U, dz, 

,.orrfimeS. Onegh fhe eymhot, from % to red • heoe oat oU. 

med, iiir m- « 

i?i IS 13S*1»** 

nnlbfiyidmmr-c % v 


kh, gh, • 


^^^ps^pt',t^rc. Ire, ih,\~tzTdh, ds, dz,dt, Jtc! sk,cl^jl ^ hs,hd 



h, U. ^ e*, V. *A, ^4. ^ ^ „ i, n- o. h/ b, 

«, M, «, e, e, ^.q.V.o. Ihehenmemwfordeeiphermg , 

I. hot oot r-’O mmeh oxperiemee, ooi the mmot detihermU . 

■ ooertoi* or deepUe, perver ody forgetOeg 

he letter, i. dUnt. or a metes, mote, m their nk, ^ bmger^ ofpr^fgt^^^ 

, i, U, c,J,g, y, q, e^, iwt. ktw, Pf, l>f. o^e 

- — - - thoogh eoch of thomr eherectermtie must he trea mcoueaea e^are mwm mmrw 

ir ekmeot., moo, f whose .some ore ytfJ^r^j!^ es!tr^ - f<^ 






the TOuleT »•«*( therefore eoiutintUlt hear in tniiui that c <t^J invariahfy complete oahu, 
mhaee inherent nature mitt alma^ herettfler appear in CUVC, judgC, <“ if mritlen anti^ro- 
nonneeJ chuTcIlJuJ, dju€^, inetead of either kuvk, or jug, djug, dgthj, 
dzhug : » <*•« manner an orthoepigraphic JU/ mitt fail CUTC chuTCh, not kurk. 

33. JC ria. O for h, mUh C •• S or J, eqnieatent to ks, Tu «* •<> euperfinoue a mo- 
nogram, eeen an gZ in examj^ ( CgZampl,) that U mag he eoneenientig dimarded 
fiam eoerp thing eaeept far the enrphu sign of a X gOOSC, and the proof poeitive of the 
, mhere eeieting betmeen k, 3, and S, C, the tmo un- 
of the telf-Kime letter conjoined, wkenct 




d bone bon^ tone tOTlj coneequently 
^ SOM han the eamman namd , hnt in chan-SOM, 
: eruitwailised, tu tn omr teord ffcwy— SOJJa 

andkertosigtiJese »otmdgaeemei*tHnbl\ 

nk, nx, gg, of numerom dialecte.thongh prchahl, nc 
"it either a local habitation or a name s neverthalene the 
o, done thin 7 / ample Jmtiee s and the very figure mh 
carefnUyJt'oneferTed to, tmd retained in thie mark c 

hm in summer, vu. sunner, sun-er. 

of Ungnipalatial dentaU, 4, d, t, are eeveratty at 
lam, d, e, in duC, tUHC, nomeUmt nofler than tn 


wr Jhlfer /W'«c an enhemi ha^^ed be nem, J^g- 

51, Hi fi ,i, ,J 5 1 5 4 5 7 M *1 *» it »» »TJJ »4| Ij 

dum hum, €ie irei be, dun on ert az et ez en hevn ; geo us 

titi® itfSIilJT, 45* 14HHit tl fiyttil 

tes do wr dele bred • and forgev us mr dels az weforgev 

It tTMtt *ii J4J M !41 itti iM yii*»t M 

*er deturz, and led us not ento temtejun, but deUvur tis 

eVl, j 44 - % ke^thtm *avk ti jneur aArf % *gin-e 

> }» ill » 8175 

or evuTn emen^ 







frr Aa!;^^^0^ /t^ «f /«^^y A^^rt - 

^nyAz-n-g/z^; ^t^TC'T^ ^s^7trA a^'riiiA^yi^Ae/Ai^ 

/f^ fe A^f7-7»t^7t. l*e7f<r , r^T^' A^ift Tt^Ac'y^T^ti'A^^ ^^Z^^<ff’ 

rn nt/ 0-7914^7/ 77747. ft A 77^^ a/tj[7 7y7^7Y^A 

/f HI /^r/x /V ^A^jyt77TJ‘ 7t07t »rr > yh 7 ' 

0 A'/4v^r // AtyT^' 7^7^ A. /4»7r/'Z ^ T^eTe'/i/zyT^TTt' t^rtx>e/^7^7r7/f/i'riA 
[tf r7t^/‘7^ 4/4^y>tyt^7t/7 fV /^r j'A^rY/?A/77r>i/^7^A^/77^ . 


k H H 77 a rr ^ 7 ^ 7 * it f e 77777 ^ 77 7*77 7779 ^ 77 - 77 ^ 77 7777777 ' rr 717 77 ^ 

7 77 A A 7/ 7/ H’ 777 A /\/ 7' /7 / 7 ' 7 / / //V/^ ./*./ Z ^ 7^ A A 

7/ M 77 Tf /fr ^ 7' ^ 4^ 77^ 777 7r Tt. JJ 7* A A’ y 7t' 77' 7*7./^ /* ( 

A' 'f At 7 / 7 /^ .j z X A . 


^^7 /}7t>7^/z^7^r 77 7'/ 7/7 A 7 7 ’77 // 7/ //7> 7f^€7/ /t^ /^T 77 7^777 . 

Ar 777/77 777. A 77 77 7 . //€ 77^7/ A^ 7/77 7t 7' 7t T'' 7 / 77 Z 7'/ 

' >'777 A7’z^^77 j yf^7' 77j'f?*r 7 /e Ter' 7 / e/e A r^er/y j 77 jtW 
fr/'rfT’r 77<*'7yrr'7/e/.f77X H'c /ery^ez/ 7er'7/e‘/77r'Z,77 7t.4/ 
77 ^r T7ete7f/» /e7T7/7*^07.^7t ^ /'77./ z/e/e t'Ty^e" Te.*^ //err 7 
^777-77 /e A7'777/77'7^'X 77^77.^/^ /t Tt'* fC 7' 7Z.rr.€/ 

ye/^ enz-H-T'. Tf^rr/e /t . 





A Vi^ Emmy. 
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of ttwr I mm e^aitt ^ d^viik^ or <w6 from my fim kft^* 

urn of IKadoo ROmOn ortboomgraplk:^, to tocOim^o ihm <« ' 

gnhseQtt^ improTWiiottU* and ttpoO nmilai grouoda, ti*. moae loimuig* 
J^vMrfection, Whicb Prbvidoooo W wifely implanted m every tna^ 
nuoiis lireast, aa the aoul'f surest g^e and ncmlest claim to i^^rt^y, 
after its body has been mingled with the parent dust. The ndiculow 
alphabetioal name and occasional sound of our letter u, was OTiguiM>T 
denoted in my Dictionary by eu, but shortly afterward8> for obwus rea- 
sons, yoo was invariably subrtituted for eu. In the like mannOT , kea, keea^ 
were converted to kya, kiya, -restricting the power of y, uniformly, to w 
consonantal sound, heard alone in the English woids y-awn, y^ou, y-olkf 
&c. never eye-awn, eye-ou, or eye-olk. This judicious step having bee^ 
eeasonably taken, consistency ot principles obliged me to obliterate to- 
tirely the vocal sound which y has in my, cry, by supersetog tiw for 
ever with ue, ui, perceptible in buy, guide, guile, ^ise ; and lu the Scot« 
iigh pronunciation of, not tyoosday, but as it is ^tten plainly, Tuesday ; 
besides the fact of this ue ^ing in perfect unison with the onentm m^eof 
forming this very common diphthongal vowel, aMcfift/sifnot v^iblem the 
orvao letter, and pronoun, indiscriminately called eye, i ; a bivocal, very 
different indeed from the y, noticed aWe in y-awn, for the wto, wiA 
us, indicates ai, ae, ue, ui, eye, not the yaw. w in yaw-n, which the 
Hindoos term yu-k&r, never wy. Previous to the emen^tmn “ qu^ 
lion, the words tyyar, yyam, and many more of a similar kind, exbitated 
the preposterous use and abuse of y, trocrily Md <»nsonai^y t^thw; 
an evident absurdity, but ultimately ratified thus, tueyar, &c. A panty 
of reasoninit from Eastern orthography induced me to transpose the vowels 
ou, in home, sound, our, to form out of them, both more synthetically 
and analytically, the canine or bow-wou dtvhtiwng, uo, so-uor, too , 
suo. buo, wuo, &c. at which uo, and ito twin trother ue, my tboughtleiw 
quondam-scholars have been barking ever sinw, without either rhyme <w 
reason on their side, but merely from Aeer inabUity, imiolence, or muh* 
disinclination, to follow me in the right path, after I had left the old 
beaten one, which greater experience clcmly evinced was palpably torony. 
That the Diorama wUl excite some such hue and c^, after its innova- 
tions also, is probable enough, till those who complainof my progressive 
5roveraento^hall deliberately recollect how repeated y Wat . and 
every other grand inventor of useful machines, were employed all their 
lives in rendering them still more perf^t by ‘ 

additions, which long pracUce TOd self-conviction f 
suggested from time to time ; always in the hope of reaching thereby, 
the »e vlus ultra of aspiring genius that was to transmit such men* 
names W posterity, as the honest indefatigable benefactore of their ow 
age and cS^ntry. Had the true sound b~n retmned 
hae rhue 'I intrc^uced above, to chime in with the cry miMd after a 

thief, St idone must have leveUed my adopted "® "^“1^ 

capacity; but our notorious cacography has converted hae, throu^ 
todivtZlsomething totally dUtinct in oral complexion from the h« 
crae? hue krue! formerly intended ; and which^ is yet duly h«id^ 
eyory London coach-driver, as ho ! hue ! hue! hy familiw ^lama- 

tioM, and moreover, completely Hmdoostaoce, Wfth the Pioraim, 



458 of Indta»it!i Siiil^Wngty. 

wm^n , &X0I0& may 

^o'em^ of i^e lor coy^uidcat^ pUt^p nij^63A^^ii^‘*rm 

Uf^cD^ iqu^Uy V t6 ' I^itJ^ttl'orfe 

pf this, compre^lei^yp tn&f dddtthp 

t^ni^^usiy h^ me^s ot proposed unfverial ch^rgdt^/^ 


SfljaATlit 
W| J^jeoW 

Ui«d 

8''WliWth* 


wntcn nie 

luenf wity)ns of my* works will eu^icessivehr l!>^t yil’toe^ 


curtailed in J)roli4ty, intricacy and price, from $16 
p8^ ip future;, to supply the whole of those who shall ktni cdhWfe ii 
wijtjb p. maximum of practical Oriental knowled^k, thrdiiA h inihiAum 
e.^fpepditure of tim^, toil, or cash, during the prbaeditttth '^'i^ch Htei% 
pprspits, at home or abroad. Learners from the agd otsi^ td kixt^ years, 
and of both sexes, will, onpertonal application, or byndif pattf letters, re’ 
ceiye every ai4 in my power, including references^ to thbff^ insfructor^ 
and private institutions, where the improved system of Oriental tuition 
h^ b^ep or spall be successfully adopted. 

I remain. Sir, your very obedient aervanV, 

John Borthwick Gilchrist. 

No. 11, Clargcs-street, April 5, 1825. 


DISADVANTAOKS OP INOIAMBN SATTJNQ SINGLY, INSTBAD 
OF IN COMPANY. 

t^, our Wt Kumber, we took occasion to advert to some qhservati or,s 
that had fallen from. Sir Charles Forbes, in hU place in Parl^atneht, on 
the subject of an existing regulation by which the Directow cS the India 
Company make their large ships sail singly, instead of sending two in 
company with each other for mutual assistance in case of need, li was 
in some of the papers, that the alleged cause of this regulation 
of the Company having, on 01^ occasion, to pay deihurtage 
qp one ofiheir large ships, which had been detained in thq ^trmts of 
Sundt^, saving the men from the wreck of another. The real statement 
made, however, was not exactly in these words, but simply, that the ship 
had been detained in saving the cargo of a vessel so wtecked. i Whatever 
wore the exact expressions made use of, whether cargo or men, the &ot 
h the same. A large ship of the Company grounded in a difficult nnvi- 
gaubn. Aqotjjier ship coming past, or being in sight at the time, hajrtoned 
,tq pef relief, and saved both cargo and crew. A sum of mdhey as de- 
was! demanded of the Company for the detention i^dsibned^y 
event; and from that period the practice has been, to 
singly, to avoid such expense in future. By su^ ^ 
ever, k is not merely the cargo, but the crew also, that is sqcposd to de- 
struction in the event of accident, from having no one near to succour 
them. A mere inspection of the dates of saifing of the iereral ships 
leaving Chb^a will show that such a regulation must eStfst^ and 'heatrictfy 
acted upon; fbr the vessels leave within a few days bnfy pf eatih dfchtst, 



tttA ^tstt^i^f^’j^.t JpWte. ^nrtsen** 5fi. w Wierfl contiBued, 

j»I;vnal|^ of tire Kent, which 

was accidental cir- 

ci^tapc^pf ^ Mexico heaving in sight, withtho 

Capt^i*» 9* humanity, every human being on 

boai^ the have i^rished ; and oAe Would suf^poie, that 

j^^l’^Ul^sumeieut to put a stop to a practice involve 
lag corresponding benedf. But tj^e single 

laihAg of.sjbipa Is, w^l^llcye, still conduued ; though we hope the subject 
^ tafeft U|p ifl spcti a manner as to enforce an alteration. 

This itn{^tic practice, ^ well as that of permitting lights to be taken 
istogl)ip’e^pi?lt-rociaa and holds, where spirits are contained>has been ani- 
madverted on« ia becoming terms, by a retired British Admiral, who setreii 
some years in tndiat and who, during the past mouth, addressed a letter 
to a rrovincial paper on the subject. As it is not likely to reach our 
Indian readers in its original form through any other channel; and as 
the name and character of the writer, as well as the subject matter of 
his letter, must give it great claims to consideration, we have great plea- 
sure in re-publishing the letter entire;-— 

To the Editor of the Stf/Toik Chronick. 

Sir, — ^The fatality which has continued to attend a very bad and dangerous 
pnkctiee of drawing off spirits in the hold or spirit-room of any ship, has shown 
itself in so many instances in the East India Company’s shipping for several 
years past, that it is the more extraordinary that no positive regufatioAshave been 
established to prevent it; as is tlie case in tlie Uoyal Navy, where the most strict 
orders have always been given never to do it, and lire consequence is, we never 
have heard ^1^ accidents therefrom ; the liquor being daily hoisted on deck, 
and the dU^titlly required for the ship’s company being then put into smaller 
casks, tlie Ollier itf replaced In the spirit-room, where no light in ever sufl%red to 
go. In thC'yMr TT82, the evil consequences of drawing spirits Off below, was 
exemplided io no lees than four of the Honourable Company’s ships^ every oiie 
of which Ware>dsstfeoyed,— one in Uie port of Bombay, one off Ceylon, one at 
Aladras, aud one in Bengal ; thus, four valuable ships, with their outward 
bound ca^o. and a great many lives, were totally destroyed : beinw an eye-witv 
ness to the destruction of the Buke of Athol Indiaman, in Aladras iToods, which 
took fire m the spirit-room, in the middle of the squadron of Sir Inward 
llughei, a fhw days after one of his great battles, the boats of the squaxhron 
Were m bourse sent to her assistance, by which circumstance, several 
lieutenants and other Officers, and upwards of 200 men of the King’s ships, 
beait^lea the passengers^ soldiers, and crew of the Indiaman, were all blown to 
atoms'f y#t It is W* be believed, that the horrid practice is still continued ia ite 
Cpmpany s ships^ as ia recently proved by the destnictioo of the Kent, as w^l 
w many skips the fatal year particularized. Surely, Mr. Etlitor, if the 
,or<W,ire tp ]foe Kina’s ships have always preventeil such accidents; why are they 
not ^ven apd enmreed aboard the Indiamen ? 1 Cannot conclude this stricture 
upbhib^ of discipline in the Company’s ships, thus^ verified, without ecrni- 
mvHtiAgk blsb,^ the folly of sending ships of that value and magnitude to 
sea u/<W,'eemcial)y with troops on board, -as it is well hoown'two ships Will 
sttmulate <eaucn otlier to more rapid progress than one ever makes by herself, but 
in Very peculiar eases. That the lives of our brave soldier* should ever be 
hazanieu in auy but the King’s .'■hips, is well known to be penny wise and 
pound Cooiu^, 9 a well as injurious to the country. Bui, Sir Charles Forbes 
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has so well exposed, in tlie House of Commons, the pitiful cause of this sete&h 
of the shipping interest, that it needs no further " 


propensity of 

fU 


her comment^ 

u , , { . ' h W, Mx* JOH‘i ‘Ua A n ci.^ h 'v lu 

‘ M ) ,- / i i / Your very humble servtmt, 




. jpswiflh,. 15tlii 1824« 

yfiWent of humanity had no we 

c<>nfe4a, that whoa addressed to such a body as the Bsatj India CompaiDr 
do not l^Ueye it has much) the question of safety and sheed oughtfe 
dc^rve their attention. As they are their own iin4erwrito]ni;!itouebt to 
7 ® ,J matter of importance to them to secure every metim ofiuwvingi the 
cargoes in pase of danger, oai^posthg the 
out of the question; and, m mercbaata, they 
bug^t to know that speed in voyages is of the utmost cansequence as i 
persons who have sailed in> large i^ts; where 
all the mst vessels are detained and compelled to keepbacc so as not to 
slowest, have doubted whether two ships sailiinr 
t^etqer could m^e ^ good a passage as a single one. But no duo who 
has ever been in company with a single ship alone could- doubt the feet. 
The spirit of rivalry and competition is there carried to the utmost. Each 
endeavour to beat the other on all points of sailing^he trim of each is 
attended to — the steering and trimming sails in each managed 
with; the ptn^qst skiU-~-the greatest vigilance is observed not. to fall to 
leeward or a^-^te^ during, the night— -and the. constant presence of the 
nva) ohjec^ the closest attention to each ship's position during the 

A ofitcer is prevented from reefing, because his coniort still 
indolent officer is obliged to shake out reefe that he 
^®®P f^t» but for the example set by his i .more' active 
it may be safely said, that ten or twelve da^i 
®very India voyage by the mere eflfectof obmpethion in 
The true secret of all the apathy, aiad i indi^reDce of 
a? uhvious matters, is, that they batre no disect 

mteie^l edher m tlie sMcty or the speed of their vessels^ , If twenty ln» 
V' ?’ T and fire, no Diwotor WouJdi be the 

pt^rer^or it. If an Indiaman be six months instead of: fbur on her 
Director suffers a diminution of a ahiUing, either in hfecapi- 
I .India-stock sells at the same price, rajKi the dividend bf 
*2^ ^epme due at the stated period, as if nothing hadoocurred, 

pn prosecuting a commerce which they themselves confess has 
Poncern ; and while their pfivate.fertunes.wrdmiHii. 
numahed, ^ey care not for the grossest misnittaagement > of : the publio 
™ . except in any matter which .afiectS ' their 

,<>rv'r fafronage, when they are always oh the. afcrt - to 
; and this done, they sink again into the apathy 
natural results of so ^absuxri a hystefe as 



PISCRBDITABLE PROCBEIMJ^C* O# TOR BRITISH AUTHORITIES 
. f AT RANGOON. 

By ihe^ djrival of the ship Asia^ direct from Rang^n, hftve ro* 
ceived a number of letters from persons permanently residing, jas well as 
from persoftfr^ iemJxJtWily saving in the artny there ai^d we reral to 
siate^ tliat ihei iinfcfiirm tenor of all the communications In question re- 
jects greal’dasbredk oh the whole of our proceedings there. Instead of 
throwing this- hrfortB® into the general form bf news, to which it 
might, perhaps^'* he considered most appropriately to belong, We have 
thought it/best tO' collect all the scattered facts and opinions, aud ^rrah^ 
them undel’'oaa iMad in a separate article. We have, In ieiiderhe^ to 
the fcelings-of man^, omitt^ much that might have been p^intetji^ ' in 
the hope thut thdp^’will 3 'et Hve to redeem the crimes of which tl^ey ^ave 
been guilty ; ind' we have taken some pains to soften rather' fhdn exag- 
gerate whatever we have thought it necessary to give. Th^ fe 4 (^eif will 
infer, thereforbi from what appears, how much our feeling (8 must Rave 
been shocked,' receive such accounts of the conduct of irieii whom we 
had every reaeod and every wish to consider entitled to buf respect. 
We regret, ae deeply as any one can do, that they shovjld iiaVe done any 
thing to forfeit their claim to that consideration : but 'the homago we 
oTve to truth is greater than that due to any created bfeih^s; and our 
devotion to the cause of justice compels us therefore to pfocCeff. V 

in the ’following account, intended to exhibit mttch fobi’e cleyiy ttjap 
has been < yet dbne, the true character (and we may say secret historyyof 
the Rangoon expedition, we shall be obliged, for the 'sake of cbnq^x|bp 
in the nanrative^ to repeat some facts already known. At thb bapture qf 
RaagooUy on tho 11th of May 18*24, by a few discharges of Irbuild^aM 
grape from^’hi^ Majesty’s ship Liffey, the troops oh Jaddiri^‘ found wb 
place eompleteiy deserted, every soul having absconded info‘t|ie 
pamcrstruok And > terrified. The impression made by the dhddeh' Uppe^ij- 
ance, ‘of en Urge W' force, and especially the Liffey's 24-pbUnde'r8^'^^|i^ 
such, that the olera dght of a red jacket wassufiicicht to dfi^perse a ^ai^e 
cremd of Hurmese. This was the favourable moment, while’ the’ find 
season rdraained, for pushing on towards Ava w ith the Vdh 'bf the 
allowing the reserve to come up as fast as possible with the bhggage 
provisions.:;^ Before Uie panic at first created had time to' sunsldb jpp 
should have met with no resistance, and supplies would also haya fceen 
proourable, the Natives of the country not being prepared fbt «^ucti'p 
visit,, and; by its auddefuness, overawed into submissioli. If the advance 
had met with d superior forces of which there w^as almost nb chance^ it 
could haveubasily fallen' back on the reserve. But die' rdWitj^ 
pnogr^as Wrouldthayeieftthem no time to collect mcaufi of rCfth^jice, 
supplies pf boitsj might have been procured by seizing thefo Ws tnbfro^ 
proceeded onwards. As the rains never act in till the end'br^,Jahe or 
Ixjginning of July, the force landed at Rangoon on the 1 1th of May had 
nearly two months before it, dining which it might have penetrated into 
the heart of the Burman empire. 

What rendered this bidd measure more promising, was the circum- 
stance of the Burmese being wretchedly provided with fire-arms. Their 
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powder U aldo of the moat inferior qua]itj,.reqidriiig, Um 

ueimi<itiantky to be employed. Their prino^pid weappaa ate 

bewe Wnd arrow#^ the v^r, amd a sha^ iaatriifiHiiit, a 

dow, similar to the parang used among the Ma^s, i , It ilt described as 
of the sise and appearance of a large carving knife wijth a slight curve 
and U much used at close quarters. Their mode of Uko that 

of the Mahrattas, as desultory and irregular i-Mo surpote hy a. sudden 
attack, secure their plunder, and retreat ihimedishtdy when they meet 
with resistance. . . 

Since the invasion, they have endeavoured to secure their houses aad 
villages from surprise by erecting bamboo railinga around them ; which 
although a very feeble means of defence, alford them time to get notice of 
approaching danger, and an opportunity of retreat.- This wretched bam«- 
fence, generally from four to six feet high, the invaders dignify 
with the name of “ stockade,*' which is construed to mean a fertifioation. 
Hence it is thought justifiable that all the unhappy wretches found within 
the said fortresses should be butchered in cold blood. This is done delir 
berately, even after they have been surrounded, and have - surrendered 
their persona; when they are without arms or any means of escape! 
This murderous practice commenced with the taking of the first stockade 
on the 28 th of May, and continued thenceforward to be perseverod in 
by their most gallant, honourable, civilized and chrisdan invadera ! 

They are seldom able to discharge their cannon or jingals, so it may 
ba easily imagined what is the result when such rude warriors come in 
collision with the finest troops in the world. Long after the commence<- 
ment of hostilities, the Burmese were panic struck at the discharge of a 
piece of artillery. In the first instance, therefore, the army could have 
met with no serious opposition, if it hiid at once taken tho route for the 
capital. This opportunity being allowed to pass by, the only radoaal 
object an expe<lition at that season of the year could have, was coni' 
pletely defeated at the setting in of the mon^n. 

There being no other employment for the army during tho mins, th^ 
troops were placed at tho dis|)06al of the Prize Committee, aiad bad not 
been- idle, considering the narrow fieid in wl ach they had to operate. 
They were actively employed in seizing and coUectuig every thing 
that would realize cash, which could be attached aa prize property. 
Bemdeohis Majesty’s ships and the Company’s cruizers, there have been 
taken np for the \ise of tho army about fifteen or twenty small vessels 
now denominated guu* boats, which are neitlier more nor less than the 
Calcutta river craft, and pleasure-boats, purchased and hired for this 
purpose* They mount from two to four and six swivels, and some a 
twelve-pound carrouade. They have also about the number of 
Calcutta row'-boata W'ith a oarrooade in the bow ; also about fifteen or 
twenty swift-sailing Malay prows from Penang, all of which lypuld, hear 
a carronade at each end, and pull astonishingly fast. Tbep^ were also 
innumerable boats, at least five hundred, on both sides of tjho 
on every branch of it, of all sorts and sizes, of Burmese cpnstrnctionn 4 n 
addition to all these, there were the boats of the transports, \gith about 
twenty or thirty long flat boats ; forming altogether a quantity of w^ter 
carriage sufficient to transport at least an army of 10 ,QO 0 ,inen fe' auy 
part of the country where the rivers are navigable. Bach gun*boat 
would carry one hundred men, each row-bpat thirty, each, of large 
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hdatH eigbt^^, Multty boM «ixty» And Mch of the boAl« in 

fleet of ’fha l^tnmt 

toaW'WoUldrcli^ lioirti^Of tKM twd^ ^mo om liumdired, 

std oibero4%^^aU^ind%^iidexit of tK<fir vei{>eeUre orewg toqnked to 
manage and Ttieae: meaos 6 f water carriage, which we ate 

iflfbrmcd wttrh; itt jH>fli€weion of the army, were certainly euiiicieDi to 
transport 11*10 A^iisi'at any time. 

Instead ef tlds be^ag atcempted, a determination was formed to hottse 
and garrison the troops in and about Rangoon during the rains. There 
they remained during that gloomy season of inacUon^ rendered more 
wretched by' scarcity of provisions, and disease, the usual concomitant of 
miserable diet. As both officers and men were living almost entirely on 
salt provisions, scurvies, fevers, dysenteries ensued, carrying off daily at 
an average from sixty to eighty men, while the sick list averaged from 
^1,500 to 3,000. This does not appear to have been at all the fault of the 
country, which is said to be comparatively a healthy one, for an Eastern 
climate. According to report the medical men were of opinion, that ih 
any other part of India, with the same treatment, the mortality would 
have been much greater. But the want of fresh provisions was the min 
of the army; yet it is astonishing t4> learn that those whose duty it was, 
used so little ^’ort to supply this urgent want. We are informed that 
fine largo bullocks and buil'aloes, with cows, calves, Sto. abounded at a 
little distance all round Rangoon ; but the army appears to have been so 
completely dispirited and paralyzed by their gloomy situation, that they 
did not make even common exertion to preserve their own eMisCence. 
A report was received that three hundred head of cattle had been Seen 
about two miles out of town, half-way between Rangoon and Eemmen- 
dlne; yet it could not awaken the Commissariat from that apathy 
which seemed to pervade every department, excepting the Prize Comh 
mittee. 

As the Malay boats were not occupied for the use of the troops, some 
proposed seeding them under an officer to catch or shoot bullocks, or catch 
fish, the Malays being the most exi)ert in the world at such work ; and If 
prize-nioniy waa the great object of attention, the Commissariat ntight 
have purchased whatever was caught, for the use of the hospitals and tRe 
army^ carrying the value of them to the credit of the prize-propeity. But 
little attentimi was paid to any suggestion having merely the piibHc godd 
iti vierw. The grand object of the expedition appeared to be wnith many 
a very secondary consideration, compared with the hopes of private gain 
in the final divi<don of sjmil. Instead of the Malay boats being employed 
as above stated, they were placed at the disposal of the Prize Committee, 
who kept them employed in collecting paddy (undressed rice) from the 
places adjacent to Rangoon, as prize- property v Different divisions of the 
army Wefe employed in pounding the said paddy> to separate the grain 
from ’thO busk,' that the rice might be sold to the Commissariat/ The 
price chaVgtlA^ fbr it Was one rupee for seven seers; whereas great abundance 
cf rice detailing in the Bazaar at twenty-three and twenty-five seem 
for the rupee. 

We have now to give some account of the rapacity said to be evfoced 
by the Pifee Agents in the seizure of private property, which is repre- 
wmtdd In Cdloirs worthy only of a set of buccaneers or pirates. Instead of 
re<y»ecttbg'the property of private iDdlvtdnalo who had been deporting 
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UioiniaHr^ cifnietly ^and ^tiaabeaS^-^ thay.' I 

iheir. cMxm, ind vending; tb«i^^«lilt»e^ ^^j^ 
tebitfi appropriated at prkpe iUi.ihipptdi i^ itw^i»fcpi99Ai7(air:lNe^ 
a«turn transporit, to 'Ma^aa.or>Cal[mtta« uddaT ^iDOau«id<^aiM|%B ^ 
haHaat. . At the rety period whea tae toiMiage/ ei; ^b«tBrMa9hir<Mrao:orpit<» 
piad« at if radant and useless, the merohaats at RaagiMAiivi^re^i^iido^ 
tenders fi>r itv offering to load or ballast the vessela^WkhjtM^,^^ 
produce of the country, and thus take up any <|uaA^ity^C fonftttge,ilVthe 
Company s ships, at the usual freight^ or on conditioniofoiQliiki^ OvsTvM^ 
bidf of the cargo as freight ; or at the rnte of 1000 nupeokjfhfievei^ huit^ 
tired pairs. of Shinbin (logs of teak timber). A ship of-hvic orjiU hua^ed 
t«us< could take a thousand pairs; yielding at tliis rateif|'Qinj;elghtjto, tea 
tlMusand for tlie tonnage of one vessel. ,A11 these testdecs 'mr» fisitcted, 
that the tonnage might be at the dis|)OF:ai of the Priee-AgePtSi ^rhauy^iU, 
qfcouTs^i from a sense of justice, hold the prize-p^>etty. bsdshted td the 
public treasury, for the freight of this tiinber, shipp^ on ithelr acodum 
ia tliese vessels, hired by tho Govermnent at a vast expense. The ves- 
sels apecihed as being so employed, are : the Helen, Cspit JLanglay ; the 
Ann, Capt. Gibbon; the Malabar, Capt. Fielder; the Cityof E^nbuegli, 
Capt. Wiseman^ the ships David Clarke, Glenelg, amid 'Ban nerinaa; 
with others^ not named. There appears to have been no olyection what- 
ever to loading the vessels with the timber as proposed, which is stated to 
be t>f the very sort and (juality formerly always indented tor, with an ex- 
press view to gun-carriages and other purposes in the niilitaxy department. 

. We have another instance of the operations of the Pri^e Agents, of an 
extraordinary character, showing how little private property was respect- 
/»d. A Captain Laird, formerly a commander out of the port of Calcutta, 
•aiulrof late years a merchant, and resident at itangoon, had P<;casiou to 
.proceed to Ava with a large consignment of goods in the early part of 
Three or four months after, the Bengal GovernfioenV having 
thought «poper to declare war, its troops arrived at Hapgoon in ibe 
month <of May, while Mr. Laird, to his great luisforUmu,' was still 
absonL ♦Some malicious person thought proper to propagate a report 
ilmt he bad gone over to die Burmese, and was actually handing tiieir 
troops, as their General or Commander-in-Chief. This rumour was a 
nutScient pretence for the Prize Agents commencing Qperatiat^ upvw his 
property; They first .sent for bis agent at Rangoon,, be 

inforna^ vvhero it was. They are then said to ■ have.f.accompiaRied 
liim to dm house, to have broken open bis doors, amf .aot.^QiUug the 
key«»' toi have broken open every place by forco, <wit;h 
bayonets !T-*rbeginiung with a bureau. On iu being ; broket}., opou, - tl»o 
first idiiog which presented itself was a pocket-obroiiojnotflr* 
opo^of the Prise Agents, ssUiog it, is said to have 
thtjvcfy thing L Want;” and deposited the time^kefiwr*finugjyj4fl hjflrTfi}U* 
B^ina^ng a little farther, they lighted upon a bean tiff 4 
wjutcIv^Mliich. another Prise Agent is said to have gfpspedj j nth 
BfDi saying^. V Here k ariother w'atch, the very thing , f 
dwreufion slipped it into hk pocket. In dws manpof. Ptpy, MM 
havv , (KOebeded, lifiiug and carrying off whatever 
Captain Lairds books,. |ia|)cr8, letters, &o. At 

iiQii Ureaturorohest^ . which , aft^r 8e\'ertd inefffotf a| t fiPP- 

oetded m.lifrstipg l>|>en, and then bore off' die prjzf^ / ^ '* J ' 
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Ii^ whd hai-iiaAliiie inififttone to faHvinto 

to its 

from tHo ‘thraie baHiarotM < ^ople^ is br aikded ab a vilitaa > and 

traitor to aSftd W» iwoperty plandored and mada a^ay witSvas 

lai^sfwH^ofatt-Wi^y* All tins is done at the mere whim and cajbriee 
of malice atidi^pifehy-v without the least vestige of proof against him. ’ 
After this drdrkdfidttnder was completed, to the great confustott^ofthe 
Prize Oomittkteei'intelHgenoe was received from Ava, by a person arrived 
{mol the ^pita^^ that Captain Laird was there in conhnement as a- pri- 
soner of state, as Delias Mr. Gouger, Mr. Judson, and .Mr. Bryce, and 
other gentlemen* who weie at Ava at the time of the capture of Hangoouv 
The Burmese, so’ifair from making liim their General, were too : suspieioos: 
of him to trust him with his liberty. . > < 

Towards^'fiie Europeans,’ whom the Bengal Government, threw into 
their hands by! its precipitate declaration of war, the Burmese have acted, 
according to our accounts, in a manner that does them much oredit.. 
Compart the conduct of their invaders, theirs has bOen humahe,. 
honourablls, and magnanimous. On the arrival of the Expeditioii beidg^ 
reported, e^r^ European was put in irons, and confined in the' Gostoih 
House, as thd most secure place. The Burmese officers then demahded 
of each individual to deliver up the keys of his house, cellars, ebesta^ Ae. 
and desired also their reaj>ective servants to be in attendance; The natu- 
ral supposition was, that the object of this step was to plunder them of all 
their treasures and effects. What must their surprise have boento l6hr», 
on the retufn of their servants, that their keys were restored to them; and 
that the Burmese, after searching every comer, and inspecting 'evory 
box or ch^stitt their houseiJ, treasure chests included, had not touched a 
single' article, with the exception of muskets, swords, gunpowder, and 
such impletttentR of war. They intimated, as an apology for going so ftit, 
that theyivCre in want of warlike weapons, and must therefore seies’ all 
they could *g«f. ‘ They resisted even the temjitation of thotiiSasure chests, 
when their contents were exposed full in their view, with • no oncy 'of 
course, to cHeCk them. The European residents, so generdusl)^ treats 
by an enemy; felt severely the woful change they experienckl firomthot^ 
to whom they^ naturally looked for protection. I’he Priso Cmfithittee^hve* 
said tohdve defended to the meanest artifices to dupe thefri out of their 
property;' but it was restrained by some of its members,' who > wbte 
actuated by 'a'better feeling, which bow'ever did not always prevail; ' 

Mr. Safkiw lilartook, one of the oldest Armenian merchantS'at Rang^tir^ 
SHd ene of tbe' first respectability, was dragged from his own dWellhi|f- 
bodse* oneddy by a guard of soldiers, without anyreasOn assigio4d,'atid 
made a 's^te 'prisoner.' This must have beea done in aome vaguel sus^ 
clOnr to bis ^prejudice ^ but the authors of this proceodihg fiddiog tMIr 
ctrOr^ Vdry* gldd to get out of it the best way they ioebid; > In order4o 
dispose if • tills ^Ve matter formally, a oOmmitterWas!ii)riiiod hi 
jrfdgmetit^li'thO nOinotis offences for which be had been bbm netted*' After 
beirtg cOAfinWl'fot three days, during the two first of which lio ptrsoowds 
^ffered'<i^ Oommuhioate with him, and being daily sum mooed beiareihlg 
bigh GOullft^of €bnlmisiOh, no proofs against him could bo ' discovered to 
of aif Order to the Prize Coihmictee^fiot) eeUing upen 
ull hii property, which is eadd td be vety e^teosive, Thisi Stok:pti 2 e,>lM(W* 
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DiHfBdkabU ihe 

Allowed to ttRoogh'their 

itittoc moxoli^ okfaw byi crii4k< ojr'{mtiini4«*it>nui r Ehirial 

ttio(^ro««c4iil^ one of tlie Prike Gomioktoe Gontloinoii ttad^the'efiigQt^ 
toi Mt^tlaagoAgO of the ibiluwiog deseription to th^rrill«iiithd PrUoii^ 
“-Take care^ Sir, what you say : very little more wkl to the 

galiows^’' -Aiter he had undergone all this mortifioation) ihi^ts ‘tmd 
abuse, and his wife and children had been kept m the gbcatest distnuttiaQ 
o£ m^d during this mock trial, his judges were unable^ with all their 
dcrutii^, to find out any thing to his prejudice, and prdiibunced him 
most ittUy and honourably acquitted of all and every bharge brought 
against him I They were then fain to invite themselves* to d grind ban-t 
quet with the said Sarkies Manook, Esquire, lately treited as a 
oulprit, now the hospitable entertainer of his accusers and judgea Nor 
was* this a alight treat to them at a time when the whole army, both offi, 
obn and men, were reduced to salt provisions, and live stock hardly pro- 
curable oven at the most exorbitant prices. The following are given as 
the averagarates: a sheep liL; ducks and fowls 14r. each; geese 1/. lOi. ; 
a balloek 15/.; when procurable. Eggs four for a rupee, or 6d. each! 
Potatoes and onions 2s. a pound. On these terms the culprit enter- 
tained his hungry judges, who joined con amove in a feast; although 
meant as a demonstration of joy for his lucky escape out of their hands, 
in which that same morning both his life and property stood in jeopardy. 

Another flagrant proof of the shameful disregard of justice, which 
characterises this expedition was given in the seizure of the Chinese pro- 
perty found at Rao^on. Every good feeling seems to have given way 
to a rapacious desire for booty. It is said that as long as a man was 
poor and pennyless, he might remain unmolested, even if he wtre aBur- 
mah ; but if he was supposed to possess much property, no place of natirity 
could ensure his safety. Whether he were born in Turkey, Persia, China, 
(^ 'Bengal, if he were rich, the Prize Committee was determikied to con- 
fdder him a Burmah, and consequently an enemy, liable to cbfifiseatiuu. 
Hencoi all property falling under this description, was to bo honoured 
with the mark of P. P. put upon it, as the initials of the- Oominittec’s 
symbol’** Prize Property.*’ On this principle, two Chinese Junks were at- 
ttckfidvrwhichhad arrived from Penang, only three days prio^ tothe arrh'al of 
thoBrUisli Expedition at Rangoon, and were then found lying in the river. 
Abotit ten days after the capture of that place, his Majesty’s ship Larne 
maDned her bouts, and boarded the said two Junks in a most masterly 
stylo, drmiig all the Chinese overboard, and taking possession^ of the ves- 
sels, for behoof of the Prize Committee, to whom they ivere duly made 
over; after having been sacked, by tlic crew of the Lam^, of oVery thing 
diey thought worthy of their attention. The whole property 'was then 
sokl by prtmfe auction, fur 350 Spanish dollars; although the vessels 
alone, were worth 25,000 dollars, uidepeodent of the property on board of 
one - of them, to tJie value of at least 10,000 dollars, and!of the other, 
to the extent of 5.tXK) dollars. In the former vessel, goods to! the value 
of this latter sum had been shipped by Messrs. Balk^teches mid Co., of 
Peeaag, to Messrs. Frill and Gregory, of Rangoon. BesidesI thesoy theri 
were two other Chinese Junks in dock, at the time of the oaptbre of thb 
plate but the Prize Committee were undecided in their opinihhs, hoW 
to aet'in.nsspeot to them, ilowtever, until they should makes tip tbs4r 
mhdb whetWur ittottaseike themy they wuold not nifowMiheiii bp be 
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fi3F tbe Ohiiicie owatm. Peadhig thii decUimii tbe ^nvirni Ihqf <1^ 

prty to the* <4ettv (Which; Teifidriiig fire ect away thc aift^ 

nggingt &cl findl gwitefi thd htii of easksj cor^ge, and mty thing 
r tbea^ kstiy, fell upon {danks and timber*, tearing the huUs 

of the junks to piehes, to be used in repairing boats, or for other purposba 

We shali now record another illustration of the illiberal ahd rapaoious 
spirit of the inyadens. Some time previous to their arrival at Rangoon^ 
* Orelk travellee> who is well known, of the name of Peter Aidfi, ikr 
the course of hia travels, visited the town of RangooAt with the jkm. of 
proceeding to Ava ) and thence, if possible, to pursue his route to Siam, 
through Cochiai-China, to Canton. This gentleman if the son of a ro* 
spectable Greek merchant, of Constantinofde, and is said to have also 
rery good connexions in England, where, it is believed, a brother of his 
resides. At the capture of Rangoon, he was unfortunately still at that 
place. Its new mastere permitted him to occupy a vacant house which 
had been deserted by an opulent Burmese merchant, who had saved hhn- 
self by flight on the arrival of the English troops. On entering the house 
in company with the Provost Marshal, and inspecting it, the Greek tta<* 
veller discovered an enormous iron chest, locked, and so heavy that aik 
men were unable to move it. Information of this was instantly despatched 
to one of the Prize- Agents, who came down with a party of eight men to 
convey it away : these being found insufficient, about ten men more 
were called in, by whose joint efforts the ponderous chest was at last re* 
ntoved to the house of the Prize-Agents. Here it was allowed to remain 
in tiieir store-room for three successive days ; after which, the whole of 
the Prize-Agents were assembled in full conclave, to inspect the contents 
of the said ma^ive iron chest. There being no key, it was of course bro- 
ken open $ and it was reported to be full of brickbats. But as there had 
been a jingling noise heard inside of it, at the time of its removal from 
the Burtnah merchant’s house, some officers felt surprise that brickbats 
only should have been found. After that, a second report was indusiri- 
eusly spread, that it contained old nails ! This might have pasted ; but 
to the great sumise of the army, a late inhabitant of Rangoon, aUd an 
aoquaintadoe 6f the former proprietor of the chest, having returned, sta^* 
ed, that to his knowledge the said treasure^chest of the weiilthy BurmaK 
merchant contained the value of about ten thousand rupees, in gold^ sil<* 
ver, and jewels. To finish the farce, the unfortunate Greek travriler, 
Peter Aid)*, was ordered to leave the country by the first ship ; and, after 
transportation without trial lias put him effectually out of the way^ it is 
not iinpottible but a third report may affirm that he took with him the 
contents of the chest in question. The army felt indignant at the treikt- 
ment of this poor Greek, whose innocence was beyond question. 

Notwdthstijiding all the inducements held out to entrap tlie Burmese by 
fine eulogies on British mildness and protection, they kept cautiously aloof, 
anstrorinj^ only with their matchlocks and their spenrs. After the season 
tor action had been allowed to pass by, the General ol' the invading army 
began' ta talk confidently of advancing in the middle of the rains against 
Profile, ini the boats and light vessels. But according to the ojunsoo of 
Uuiso on* Ifasspot, this would have then been impossible, even under a 
vrore able leader. Many instances might be adduced, to show that 
things wer* . eondiioted in a manner far firora ereditabiett^rihat.theTe- 
^MitceeoC lh« wevi idly wasted**-the live* of th^ crooflt'McrtfiMd 
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on i^nd^r^klnte of nb 

raa^^ TOfore the |wfe 

aningem^nt in attacking a atbckaSe/ ttrth 

the two parties were maae'tp'fire hpcn ffach other? 

had been cut off, the attehipt failea. Another liHy, 

to perform a harassing march against a pagoda;; 

it, was found to be quite dCserted and woWiIess^^'Sd^jall^f 

marched out ten miles, to attack a stockade which 

and so the poor fellows w'ere kept marching ahottt 

in water, to no purpose whatever, in a climate Whern^ek^^fflrti‘1^ so ^n* 
nidious. The natural result of such prepoSterony 
rupture between the naval and military commanders, rib cifenh^ 

by mutual recrimination as to the cause of their fallui^^ *VW[^^th^ir di- 
visions could only contribute to render, in future, thoi^ ^tW>^cter" tV 
the former, however, no blame is attached ; but the latitbr'iirj&dbfhavC 
disgusted, in a similar manner, many valuable officers, ly^ii^aldng boit- 
temptuously of the native troops. It is easily conceivable', is me- 
lancholy to obsei^^e, the imprudence of an unsuccessful ^lAder sinking 
himself still deeper by throwing the blame of his faihiWr WteiU around 
him, who thus became still more disgusted and detaChrid fi^m hU 
cause. ■ c - f 


The impolitic manner in which the natives of the pla'cC Were treated, 
was equally hostile to the general success of the expedition^ The honour 
of the British name, reason, and humanity, — all dictate a generous for- 
bearance towards the religion, customs, and even prejudices of the people 
of an invaded country. Our own interests even tea<i us to r^s()ect them, 
if we are destitute of any better feeling. But here the thdnghfles^ess^ as 
well as cruelty of barbarians seemed to prevail, rather than the wisdom 
and mercy of a civilized enemy. Instead of any care beingfaKdrt fb gain 
the confidence and esteem of the Burmese people, every thirtrg thej^ lQ\'eil 
or venerated was wantonly trodden under foot. Their sacred tb^^^les Were 
razed gnd destroyed, for the sake of a few tinsel imagt* ;• tl^cf^bmhg' fjrdlh 
eight tq sixteen in each, but so worthless that they would hacv^lprt)- 

voked the cupidity of savages. The peasants were lokded^ wilfft ^i^Ws, and 
compelled to labour like galley-slaves ; while their females wbi^e' fkVZsbed 
and poUufed by brutal lust. We should vnthhold d»ir belierftbifi shhi^V 
ing derails, if we did not find that all the different accon^w, wheri jpined 
together, form one consistent picture of cruelty and foliyi, ’^t^ha^ 
darker features^ oyer which decency compels us to throw k- ' 

Where there is so much ignorance of every kind displaj/btf,*’'a^Oottiri^ 
knowl^ge of commercial principles could not be ^ of 

> imposed op the/ 


‘iO, .50, and even 100 percent, was i 

modities, at a time when the place was ahnost in' ’flnfine 
and rirgent applications were made to Calcutta, 
for frtesh stippUba. "Qoa^ rice was then about eight ‘h ' ‘ ' 

another means of rising money, (which seemis.td'Trat^.bSff^i 
conoeni, as if ih© Bengal Government had gone to wnif^ f(6ff *tftb ; 
plunder ?) a' tax of from 5 to 10 and 15 rupees Ww IkSd^dh^ 
of the solitary conquered town. At the same thiio,'f(i^^tlW ^ 
qiiahtity of thO precious metals used by the Bui^ebaiif^mkmin . 
iinagi^, they skw their pkgodas, oy^tem{^isadrih^odUy‘¥^4Vm7^T^ 
innSieri did siob’4ptr» evoo the gtaodeet ixfdnadieaTwiftMir^^ tHdfredi 
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iQjm^ 

, ^ ^h,^©, fiM^.^bout 40 ,)i^4«^ 

-,, ^ 8 t^p^ 0 ^(^ bas©, tb© Dftgqa^^lf n^S 

to^P ahrine of dQVotiiob tpi-Qiigh-, 

out ^ ; .pnd.A<i a certain seaaon of tbe jr©ar, ,(in tb© 

festival was celebrated, to wbicJi iflini^eiise 
■ l^lpom aJji qiiarters, from the borders of Si©m^ from 
4jfw Ava itself. This drew every yeaj; a va©t eon** 


mjdtitudp* * 
Coehia-Chi^ft^i 


couiBC, pf^cg|4<piV^ J^angoon, making it the emporium of wealth and com* 
meme. ©acred shrine has been wantonly violated by the 

Cpmpany s a;Rp[^y^,^ the sake of the few tinsel images which it might 
coQtmo» iu probability not worth even the curiosity of children. AI* 
though experience had proved to them, after sacking many other pago- 
das, that nothing of value was to be expected, they persisted in their 
search after hidden wealth, undermining the edifice in every direction,, 
and running the risk of being buried in its ruins. As might have been . 
expected, according to the accounts, nothing of any value had. been 
found. In vain has Mill written his history, exposing the folly of 
expecting inexhaustible mines of wealth among the people of 
every Oriental country ; nothing less, it seems, will satisfy the craving 
credulity of avarice but to rip them up, as the Romans treated the Jews 
at the famous siege of the holy city. Tlie impges collected from the 
sacking of the temples were put up to auction, by orders of the Prfze 
Committee, for behoof of the captois. The body of British otficers who 
witnessed these proceedings cried shame upon them, wlule those high in 
authority were. coolly paclangup the images in the six dozen chests which 
had contained their wine, and shipping them off fur Calcutta to their 
friends. 


The many absurd and extravagant expeditions for attacking stockade© 
W’em also ta have been conducted more with a view to prize property, 
than for any. permanent or solid advantage to the main object of the war. 
^Vhen asb)!?^4© was captured, the first order after garrisoning the place* 
was, for a^ tmats to be employed in conveying the paddy to Ran- 
goon. 1 1th of August a party of troops was sent expressly for 

th© purpose ^of bringing away all the bells from SyriaiJi, an idea being eb- 
tortaiued th^ a. large quantity of gold existed in the composition of the 
heU-m^taU.,, being unknown how great the proportion of gold might be, 
the bells w/qre not ©old, but to be sent to Calcutta, that they might b© 
smelted, and th© precious metal extracted. Barren as the expeditioa 
has been pfiauruisto the army, and much as the generality of the troiw© 
have sudeii^, th© Staff expect to retire on handsome fortunes after tp© 
^West of , the country. 

We are ^o^. enabl^ to tlirow gome farther light upon the cause© pf 
^fai^h,pf ^©visions. On the first arrival of the British force© 
at Rangopnij ajfejsv:T?urmabs came in to gurrender themselves, and >v©re 
.byjM^jnr Sal© to go out in search of bullock# for the supplj? pf 
a^y, qn^emdiUpu of being paid 10 or rupees for each they iplght 
firipg.. j^qt .,^1^ T they actu^ly brought bullocks, they wpre refiis©<i 
PP y#qteuce that the people were not untitled to it, uni©## they' 
cattle were their own property. GenUeipco w^cs 
Fithq^jfppiptf©, rayish whole kingdoms from their rigbt^l, poespfy, 
^rs ^pvp; ^/qqs,aqru^ea af consci#acp about th© oyyper^p ^ ^ir 
tentnl Herald, V,U. 2K 
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buUookt I 9at Uiek* reasoa was,, lhat > b^f ; (a 

the friendly} but to the hostile BurmeMi^ the^eaUlfliRtatiMlfayf i^ea^. 
description of priae property. The coneequeneb !#*** ^nuwe 

locks were procurable, aa no one, after being oaoe.ohteifd}If^OiUd irt9i>. 
lino out again, even although the price ofiered now weti^ rupees per 
head. t 

About Rangoon and its vicinity, and on the two malu foade leading 
to the Dagoo, or grand gilt pagoda, there is a long ohain «f pagodas, 
of different aizes, amounting in all to at least Oiie thousand, all. el 
which have been perforated for the sake of the paltry images they 
may contain. These are generally composed of wood, clay^ &c. cover* 
ed over with a remarkably thin brittle coating of silver, being in 
height from three to eight or ten inches, and, as has been said, 
there are from eight to sixteen in one pagoda. A gentleman, for curiosity, 
stripped off the whole of the coating of one of the largest aised images, 
and when carefully collected into one mass and weighed, it was found to 
amount to the weight of exactly one and a half Madras rupee j-^-oot 
much more than a halfpenny! For so much dross, the character and 
honour of the British nation must be sacriliced ! and ws find it irepeated 
Over and over, in every account, that the high staff officers axe setting the 
example. It was protended that the war was undertaken to chastise the 
Burmahs, by whom the people of Rangoon are held in subjection. Had 
their persons and property been respected, and their temples left inviolate, 
they might have credited the profession. But, after what they have suf- 
fered, no other idea prevails, but that the East India Oompaiiy hare 
made an inroad upon them, for no other purpose but to plunder their 
country and enslave the w hole race. Instead of their confidence in the 
invaders being increased by longer acquaintance, the few* who were attirit 
inclined to confide, wore eagerly seeking opportunities of making their 
escape. 

To crown the whole, after every temple had been opened and sacked, 
official orders were put in circulation, prohibiting all persons fix>m touch- 
ing, injuring, or molesting, in the slightest degree, the places of worship, 
or sacred rites and ccrtMiionies of the natives of the country ! Ihese 
orders W'ill, no doubt, be quoted in due time, to prove the vast tolerance 
shown by the British army to the religious prejudices of the people. 

While the aruiy continued so long sickly, in lieu of procuring for it 
fresh provisions, which w'as the only remedy, seven vessels of 700 tons 
and upwards, were employed as hospital ships ; in which the invalids 
w'ere sent to lie at the mouth of the river for the recovery of their health. 
But after the sick had beeu there about a month, it was found that the 
proportion of deaths tliere Avas greater than on shore, in the proportion ot 
tluee to two. Then they were all recalled and the sick re-landed. 

From the iir.st arrival of the expedition at Rangoon, not less than hlty 
sail of vessels continued to he constantly in tlie rirer» fo** ^ 
months, and at times from seventy to eighty sail. About the end o* 
September, it was slated in one shipping report, that fifteen ships speci- 
fied were ready to sail whtuerer required, besideb nine others wluch 
could be ready on three days' notice; independently of provision ship9» 
store ships, and magaxines. ^rhis may give an idea of the degr^ ot 
activity shown in discharging unneceasary transport^ The expenditure 
of treasure for shipping is well known to hava b^n immense. 
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Britiih A^koriHes at Rangoon. 

The difiicU3ftfa4UoR‘liM> 6f the army were greatly increased 

by perdcmny^'ltlidt theW’Mfferiaga irere in the first instance, to 

the wtntof (iiip{jliU,'Wiiicfa^<eu|^iee has-been provided ; and, se^ndly, 
to the general hpathy^ and want df decision and judgment in all their 
operations. ‘ An enonnouii ex^nse of45to 50 lacs of rupees, per mensem, 
are expended in our expedition against the Burman Empire, which it 
trill be attecoptid to compel' the Government of that country to reiipbui^, 
if pOBsilil^, as theUrdy Condition of peace. Bat how this treasure is' to 
be rocoveredfik Would puazle all the political economists in the woHd to 
say/ Since/ a^olrding to our information, the demand of 50 lacs of 
rupees^ one morith’l expenditure, from the Burman Monarch, would drive 
him to distraction before he could devise the means of raising it. 

In the beginning of November, the army expected to be attacked by a 
force of at least 70,000 men. Our forces would of Course be very glad if 
the Burmese should risk a general engagement ; as one brilliant effort 
might recover their reputation, which had suffered so much by their 
long inactivi^, owing to the time so injudiciously chosen for commencing 
hostilities. Instead of gaining they had rather lost ground, inasmuch 
as they were latterly obliged to shorten their outposts. Government had 
likewise, it was thought, been peculiarly unfortunato in their choice (if 
choice it was) of an instrument. He is a man universally disliked, for many 
reasons, some of which we have already mentioned. There is one action 
more to be recorded, so outrageously foolish, that it could hardly be believed 
of any but a madman. Wfiat man in his senses, who recollects the fatal 
massacre of Vellore, would have had the temerity to flog two Sepoys 
through the lines, wdth a piece of pork tied to their necks ! ! I Yet this 
was done in 1874, by the wise Chieftain of an Indian Army. This mea- 
sure was resorted to as a punishment for the loss of two pieces of pork, 
which were stolen when under charge of these Sepoys. Two pieces, it 
appears, were found to bo short ; it might have been an error in reckon- 
nig ; but, at any rate, it is morally impossible the Sepoys, or any of their 
tribe^ sh^id have stolen them. 


SONG. 

T)ie setting Sun resplendent still. 

Bright-glimmering in the west, 

Retires, unfolding o^er yon lull 
The glories of its vest. 

Though soon Its beams of crimson light 
V Shall leave the summer sky, 

A. ray more beautiful and bright 
Shall shuie in Beauty’s eye 1 

Vrom that mild orb of tenderer hue, 

^ Love’s holier light shall dart, 

'To cheer with rapture deep and true 
I The fond ira missioned heart : 

And in that calm delightful hour, 

, . ^eneath Afieefioa’s ray, 

^ Oh ! who would miss the gorgeous powsr 

jHiat gilds thje course of day 1 Jaices Jo^ei. 

Park at. CaiiiUrweiL, AprU 25, 1825. 

2K2 



ANTBODUCTIOK TO THM, TAJUB OW THB 

■V' ‘ '■ ' ,fi nt , 

{From SchlegeVa Jndische JBibliothek.) ^ ^ 


ITjie Greek Muses welcome their sisters from iHe Gd^ges | they bi^eak 
off the learned harmony of their own lyre, in order, ’perimj)^ to lend a 
favourable ear to the fugitive notes of the Indian lute. \ ' 

Permitting a conjecture of the relation subsisting between' the Muses 
of Helicoi^and those of Mount Meru, and calling /Aewiby the name of 
Sisters, I fancy I already hear a thousand voices rising jin indigimtion 
against such an opinion, and stoutly maintaining the impossibility ofsuch 
Sf. union. For a long time, I confess, I have myself entertained this 
prejudice ; but after the most minute examination, after constant appli- 
cation to this subject, I find myself obliged, notwithstanding the vast 
distance which separates these nations, to acknowledge the near relation- 
ship of their poesy, and that it is nursed in the same cradle ; it fre- 
quently speaks nearly the same language, uses similar expressions and 
figures, and seems to be inspired by the same genius. Indeed, no one 
who has made any progress in the Sanscrit, can avoid perceiving the 
striking resemblance which this rich language bears to the Greek and 
Latin. These resemblances appear not only in single words, but also in 
the innermost structure of the languages themselves ; they cannot pos- 
sibly be the effect of chance, and necessarily lead to the supposition of a 
common origin of the two nations, or to an ancient and long-continued 
intercourse, which must have subsisted between them. History, indeed, 
has not as yet furnished us with sufficient indications to solve this prob- 
lem ; but it cannot be denied, that many other facts veil tl^e twilight of 
the fabulous and heroic ages, thougfr, hitherto, historical inquiry has not 
yet succeeded in casting its full light upon them. 

The study of the Sanscrit, considered by itself, annihilates almost all 
etymological systems which have hitherto been erected. This study is 
absolutely necessary, in order to guide our researches witfi some degree 
of certainty in a labyrinth, where we but too frecjuently meet with clii- 
iiieras. Let us then pass over to the study of the doctrine of the Indian 
faith, to their rites of worship, and to their sacred traditions, and still 
more remarkable comparisons will immediately present theniselves to our 
imagination. 

If we enter into the sense of their metaphysical writings, we may 
fancy we are reading the sublime contemplations of a Plato. The doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul is not developed with greater acute- 
ness and profundity by this sage and other Grecian philpsopheis, than it 
is by the Brahmans in their Upanishads and secret sentences ot tlie 
Vedas, where their subjects are, for the most part, treated in the »^o- 
cnitic manner, and in the form of discourses bctwccii a ttachef and bis 
disciple. 

The doctrine of the unity of God, which is evidently acknowl(^g<‘^ 
by the real snges of paganism, is likewise asserted by the Indian philoso- 
phers^ who adore the Supreme Being under the name of C^ahiti. The 
accusation of Polytheism, with which they have bgei> charged? is to all 
appearance only founded upon this; via., that they liave personified fhe 
attributes of the Deity, under the figures of Bralima^ Vfslmu and Siva, 
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The Hermitage of Candit, 

itt order to represent in a perceptible manner the power of creating, of 
preserving, and of destroying. 

The eysteW <drPytb4#atlfe,>bf Which (mly sotoe frag^nte'hiaire^fcottie to 
u8, is presented to us in all its perfections in the writings of the Indian 
philosophers. 

The cojQcidence. which yre recognise on every side,, even tOjthe jpost 
minute and particular features, is so great, that it appears very prb^- 
ble, that the 6'recidn sage has drawn his doctrine of (he metempsyctosis 
frym the ancient^ writings of the Indians; and this fact alone is, ir\jbur 
opiiiiou, least, to make the reality of his journey to l^idia 

probable, ‘ 

W’e mayiaJi?6 fisk, with regard to Pyrrho, another philosopher, of whom 
it lias been, asserted, that he travelled in India in the suite of Alexander 
tlm Great, whether it is not pretty certain that he drew out of hik inter- 
course \vith the Brahmans, the germ of his celebrated system,' which 
affords the most striking resemblance to another which was most widely 
extended in India, and in which it was taught, that every thing bxc^pt 
the Deity was delusion. It must furtlier he particularly observed, thit 
this sceptic Showed throughout the whole of his conduct that perfect in- 
difference and abstinence which marks the outward life of the Indians. 
Filled up with the idea of the transitoriness and emptiness of all earthly 
tilings, he was always pronouncing that sentence of Homer, in which this 
great |X)et compares the human race to decayed leaves, xvhich arc only 
sport for the w’inds ; just as the Gymnosophists ‘ pleased themselves with 
the comparison of the shortness of the human life to a dewdrop, which 
glitters on the trembling leaf of the lotos, and disappears in a moment. 

ft would be very easy to continue such resemblances, if we w'ore to 
go through the different branches of human science and art; viz., astro- 
nomy, mathematics, music, poetry, as wmll the epic and dramatic as 
the lyric, legislation and morals. It might be proved, that in all these 
branches, (he Indians have but little to envy the Greeks. But this la- 
bour w’o^d require too much time : I prefer, therefore, to cast a glance 
at some pic^s of the Indian mythology, of w hich the unity wiUi the 
Grecian fables will be immediately evident. 

When Valmiki, the inventor of poesy among this people, leads us in 
our imagination to the high toj) of Mount Morn, wo fancy that W’c dre 
ilrawn by ftompr to the height of Olympus, and Buminoned to attend a 
council of the gods, w’hoin he, wdth such charming colours, represents 


* t<ymnof»i)|>Uiilts, a certain sect of pbilosophern in Imlia, Nvhu, nccoixUng to 
placed- tku'ir sunwium bonum 'm plea^-ure, amt their minviuffi fnnfuni in 
I'aiu. They lived naked, ns tbeir name implies, and for thirty-seven years (ney 
exposed thtni selves' in the open air, to tlte lieat uf the sun, the iticleniency of the 
se.rtoi,*, aird tbe c/ildueRs of the night. 'J'hey >\erc often seen iA the ficliK fixing 
Vbetr'eyOH the disc of the sun, from the time ol its rising t-dl the ol 

tls. fi^ltju^j ^ iioinetioms they stt»od whole clays npon one foot in burniui|fl. hand 
without moving, or sho\»iug any concern for whHt suii'oundod them. Ale^sIftUner 
Was astonished at the sight of a sect of men who secuKul to despise IxMlily pitni, 
mid wl«)> Ittttreji/ibemselvcs to tutfer the greatest tortures witUoutJ .uUk'hng a 
Krhati, or cv|^teastng ‘any marks of fear. The comjuerof condesoQUifetf^n yisit 
^jjt^oLshment was increased, when he ba>y oue,of Ihyip w'ccijtd a 
hurnnig pile* with munness and unconcein, t<> avoitl the Jilhrmities of old K^e, 
stailn'il^l^f Oil one leg and uninoVcd, whiKi the flhnrcs surrottitdeit hhh on 
<^rery ithle.i »Tb« lirAchbmrta nere ft branch of the sect tf tho Qyimioeophwtn. 
Diet. • ■ 
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The 

totiftM Mug MuifihMi* by.tkc ctieii^rfx tlmbteftiiiiiiiwft 
godsctake tWaionta^dr l^aor of (iinmoct^tg^Y wd .flJisBorh tMu, 
a whir&behcM J^r& am^d'with kW 
tebi^Un like mabner^ flaelMi from band; of iodmikf 

bhie vesture, studded wit^ eyes^ which covers, hirnywithor 
wideh he leans, cause us immediately to recognise liarfuHf thof^fiiiotim^ 
firmament • . • n.;-' Hi,i !.> *{r{.r,,t 

Venus, the mother of the Graces, also finds her ifival ua Lakskuit^t.llii 
goddess of beauty, who, which is the most 8ur|)irisiilg^:„ ill 'said to. have 
sprung from the foam of the sea. , i.., > ti ni . 

Apollo likewise presents us with a great many resemblances to Krisb- 
na; and it might perhaps not be impossible to find many .idso between 
thb Muses and yonder shepherdesses, who incesaanily accompany their 
favourite god, who is the most beautiful of all the immortals. ? 

And with regard to the Grecian Bacchus, it would be difficult not to 
acknowledge his uniformity with that of India, born upon Mount Meru. 
This last mentioned circumstance caused the Grecian mythologisls to 
feign the fable of his birth out of the loins of Jupiter, hinting at the 
consonance of the words Meru and as it is generally known. 

Kama, likewise, the brother of the Grecian god of love,^ is juSt St 
playful and wanton, just as graceful as the latter ; under what charm- 
ing allegories is he represented to us by the Indian poets 1 He is a lovely 
child, having for his inseparable companions the spring and the aephyr; 
his arms are a bow, ffirm^ out of the sugar-cane, and a quiver in winch 
are five arre^va, (according to the number of the five senses,) which are 
sharp anddipped in the juice of burning plants, and with, which ho ua- 
sparingly supplies himself, in order to penetrate the heart .with the most 
painful passion ; arms, as effective as the lightning, and for^whieht ia 
asiffleatihneb, a poor hermit had been the mark, as the poefc/VTywasiish 
fonh^tua,' ,, , -4 ‘ . ' 

• f ’Bui pmVioua to laying this tale before the reader, I m^y b.e aMqwed to 
claim his atlent'on to some particular circumstances concerning :the<<Jji* 
draav a*d ^hich it will be necessary for bin to knowr thl^t he 

marv -the bettor catch the spirit of this little fiction. *; 

' ^hfiveeatraetedthem from the Brahma Parana, a werkjghicbiadwd- 
ing to the opinion of the most learned judge of the Indiani-IUcratMmy 
mig^'t^have been composed in an age equally ancient witk^^^hf Htnneric 
songs. >• ? ' ' ' 

. Tlioagh' Indras in many respects occupies the same.|^ac^ aH^.ths Gre- 
Club Jupiter^ he^ however, distinguishes himself from the )Fathia| 4 >f' tke 
Gods, MMtsknaeh as his throne does not rest upon .such n ,fiirmi 7 fpiUMlati<)i^ 
When Jove was once in danger of being dethroned 'by ;‘th0>-tXitarvi» ke 
suedesded ih banishing tliem into Tartarus; and hkviolg Ateneby ptitan 
end to thbir tash attempts^ be afterwards governed da 'jpetr^5ct,)SdOU^«^ 
Butthis'ie nbt the case with Indras^ who sees he may-losftd^|H>W0>^ ^ 
chief of the deities, his subjects, and find himself obliged tha an*- 
changeable' 'Brahmy on* destiny, to transfer bin throne ^ 
wBo, by thb' abimdanoe of his pious seU'-tormQnts,-sheuldiiaiurpasa(Jht 
meritorious works which he himself had previously peribrnacdx:, i n < 
Therefore, amidst the rapturous enjoyments, which, . fromi all sides^ pro- 
sent thenlsdlvek. to Kim in his celestial abode# this god !ia< 4 >ot .a 5 lthout 
uneasiness, Which Cannot entirely be removed by angeUd harmony 
of the Gandhaives, nor the beautiful dances of the engaging Apsarasen. 
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iiKMf the eagle^ also wander from time to 
time upon the earth, but r«it plcrUeularly upon the dark foresU, under 
Ana^ art wont to burj theniselvos. 
As loea ash^ peroei?^ one, Whose serere expiations give him cause to be 
tlaiaisd, ia eoiis4<{ueAoeof the almost-attaincd accomplishment of per- 
fect holiness^ ' he Immediately' despatohes to him the most charming 
nymph of hii court, and charges her to use her utmost exertions to 
•iduce the si'rtiaoiis hermit. When the latter is overoome by the temp- 
tsdon, he is obliged to begin anew his long penitence, and during this 
time, Indras can remain in the undisturbed enjoyment of the sweets of 
tranquiUky. ' 

8ttch means, this Prince of the Gods employed, about three thousand 
years ago, in order to annul the repentance of the hermit Candu on the 
shores of the rirer Oomati. 

‘ THE IIIRMITAOE OF CANDU. 

(From Ike Sanscrit.) 

On the sacred shores of the river Gomati, in a solitary wood, of 
which the soil produced in abundance, shrubs, plants, and fruits of every 
description, where only the harmonious songs of the feathered choir, and 
ths light tread of the deer and antelope were heard, stood, far removed 
from the bustle of men, the peaceable hermitage of Candu. 

In this deli^tful abode, the holy man incessantly devoted himself to 
•he most severe exercises of penitence. Fastings, ablations, prayers, and 
insumerable deprivations, and the most painful duties ap}>earod to him 
tnuch too fweet. When the scorching heat of summer burnt the plala, 
he kindled atoand himnelf four hres, and, moreover, invited the sun to 
dst his beakiM upon the bare crown of his head j during the rainy near 
son, ho laid himself down upon the w’et ground ; and ip the middle of 
winter, he wrapped wet clothea about liie limbs, which were already ItiiF 
with cold. 

The IHnae, the Gandharves, and the other Deities in suljection to 
Indras, who were witnesses of these dreadful expiations, sufficient to 
obtain for him the dominion of the three worlds, were stniok with 
admiration. 

** What amaring perseverance !’^ ** What re^olvltion V* oried they 
again and again. 

But their amaaement sooa passed over into more serious anxiety : 
they wished to deprive him of the reward of his long repentance. Full 
of consternation, they repaired to their Lord and suj^licated his assist- 
W)ce, la Order that they might accomplish their intention. 

The Godnf the firmament granted their petition, and addressing him- 
tothe ‘Nymph Pramnocha, who excelled all her sisters by her youth, 
h€r beauty^W figaro,a^d by her ivory teeth, and the lovely swelling df 
her bosom, 

“ Go, Pranmoeba,** said he, “ go with the swiftuees of the lightning, 
into the Wilderness where Candu has taken up his abode. O, tliou 
fairest 1. omit nothing by which thou mayest interrupt lus expiations, 
and seduce his mind." 

** Moilt potent Prince of the Gods,”i replied the Nymph, “ I am ready 
■to obejs thy mandates^ but .1 .treu\ble for my lift t I Avoid the Iwly htf- 
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dreadful 'ctark^'WtfVyMtt' WW^ 
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J6r the execution of this dangerous enterprise t'*' 

No r* replied the divine consort of *^achl t ^‘"thdte 'N^ihpW 'biugt 
aWde with me. In thee, Celestial Beauty, in theci' havfe' I plated my 
hopes, 'but I will giVe thee, for thine assistance, the Gbd 'of LdViJ,'t'he 
Spring and the Zephyr.” Encouraged by these fltitterihi wo^ds, * the 
Nymph with the lovely look set out immediately, and' Witii lie|“’thr^ 
companions soared through the aerial regions, and the^ tbg^her de- 
scended in the wilderness near the hermitage of Caridn, ' 

They wandcied about for some time in the spaciohi^ shady walks, 
which seemed to represent to them the eternal greet! of Indras's en- 
chanted garden. The earth richly adorned smiled arudnd them, and 
presented them with flow'ers and fruit ; and the most melodious kongs 
greeted their entrance. But their eyes fastened upon a beautiful spot, 
where they beheld lemon -trees sport wdth their golden fruit, or the Tftfty 
^m-trees unfold their crowns ; bananas, granate-trees, and btotid 
triaged fig-trees lent them by turns their shadow and their freshness. 

The feathered choir, whose plumage was as varied as their notes and 
i^lbdtous songs, perched themselves in groups upon the slender 
tkanches, and pleased at the same time both the eye aijd the ear. 

Here ahd there might he seen brooks clear as crystal, and upon their 
calm surface arose small silver seas, where the purple and ainire chaUcc 
of ffpwers of the St. Lotos, and the milk-white swans, gracefully pairpd, 
d^w geptle furrow's ; whilst the merry water-fowds, invited hV ll^e^shade 
^(^^^coolness of the place, dived into the stream, or sporttVely |ilayed 
iipdh the brink. ’ ' ' ‘ ' L 

r |’rfi.i|ni^ha could not. sufiiciently admire this enchanting sped^kde; 
we, hoWever, reminded her companions, the Zephyr, the Spring;’ Atfd the 
Pfoa or Love, of the purpose of their journey, and dcsifed thepl t6 kdt^in 
concert with her. She herself held in readiness all the’^^^apiohs.of 
tpgether with all the arts of delusion. r j. , o ^ 

exclaimed she, “ we shall then see him, the iritrebitf , ^ler of 
Bfa)ima*8 chariot, who boasts that he can bring into subjeCtiDh the fiery 
h^pse of tho senses! O, how' I fear for him, lest this stitj^sal shall 
Cause'' the reins to slip from his hand! Even if he wcfb Brilhitia. 
V^inU; the inexorable Siva himself, his heart should this day 
riepoi^. ^hat pow’er the arrow's of Love possess.” 

^^th ^these words she approached the hermitage, whhreV .hy th^ p6wer 
of the hqly jeclnse, the most furious beasts of prey weCe" obng^ to' lay 
a^de^hejr fiierceness. Along the hanks of the river she joinl^ hlftlr*^ncfeh!ftt- 
ing voice to the song of Kokitas, and presents to the ear' bf ‘prtise 

ai^ ap{>]av,se, .w-.u ,i, i , ,u 

moment, the Spring poured iprth new '<^ver the 


whotc^n^^y®] ^Kpkitas filled with more ardent dei 
vigorously to the sweet tones of the fiute: an 
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V * ' ’Tr^’hpWxclaims: “ vou,^vUose slender shape, wuusc 

.n.Ue, deprive me of all demumu over my 

senses ? ^ ^CnUiVlh amnreha, ‘‘ the most humble of servants, 
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celestial beauty, more the gracefulness of bis 
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Mo iilifhk/Mfkg&t Hm not fb)^ Mkrt ti^n 

A^oif ^iir pttBtnce lA this cttlnf At>6de. Tetl thviiil^ 

the scotnful smiles winch wavers ng^h ydhrilpB ^ vm ;n r ^ 

" Ahdbow should 1 not/' answered she, “ sntnle at Wiir ewdr, the ftia^ 
SOM having nearly finished their circuitous course little the>ltioiiii]ig of 
that day of which you speak ?’* ^ 

“ How ! is that true then which you relate to me, O too Seddtotive Nymjphl 
or only a jest? Yet I still fancy that I lived only one day byyouf side,'*' 
“ How can you entertain such a suspicion, that 1 should dai-e to bells 
a renerable Brahman, a holy hermit, who has vOwed neVet to deviate 
from the path of wisdom, even for one step V* 

“ O woe! woe is me !’* cried the unfortunate Brahman, before whose 
eyes the delusion at length vanished, “ O for ever lost fruit of my long 
penitence ! All those meritorious works, all those actions prescribed in 
the sacred books, are annulled through the seduction of a woman ! Flee, 
flee» far from me, O perfidious Nympli ! Thy mission is accomplished.’* 

C. S. 


BREVET COMMISSIONS — KINg's AND COMPANY’S OFFICERS 
IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald* 

SIR, Madras, Oct. 1824.* 

By the orders of the Court of Directors of the 14th of April last, 
the Company's Ofiicers are put on a footing with the King’s, respecting 
thei^ Brevet Commissions, which they are not to receive until they have 
served fifteen years from the date of their first comm' isionS'— an arrange- 
mmit SO totally at variance with every principle of justice^ that 1 think 
the subject only requires to be brought to the notice of the Court, under 
its ^per bearings, to be corrected. A Cadet enters the Company • 
seo’vice at a much greater expense in his voyage and equipment ^an a 
King's Officer ; independent of which , he is bound in a penalty to re- 
main five years in the service, aUhotig.i he should find, on his>arHval in 
India, that he has a prospect of continuing some years as a Cadet ; and 
in this situation, and on Cadet’s pay, he is called upon and obligped to do 
the whole of the duties of a Subaltern, yet deprived of the benWits aocrti- 
ing from his service. As this is a true statement of the cast^ 1 would 
put it to any man of common understanding to say whether it iejuet. 

A King’s Ofi&cex comes to tliis country to serve for a limited period, 
for which he receives the advantage of superior pay ; and ahould ths 
climate prove injurious to his constitution, or his affairs at home require 
liifl presence, he can always, by an exchange, revisit his nattve land. 
We are tied down for life, for the pension is only available to the fiiw 
who are fortunate enough to obtain staff appoi-.)t:nents of emolument; 
eighteen out of twenty of us leave our bones in this destructive dimate, 
long eie the common course of nature is nin, and we Ifave no increase of 
pay, oaia the King's, for length of servtoo ; we have m pensioM iot oifr 
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^ul^ripOo^ 

CdmpMiyiiiii^niPi^ J^mgKl and wh^l^ our ipwteril W« proh^Wted ^(:api 
mnting iW m ♦Atid^d, aA4 Wbi<^ Ipdg ^tfv^ 

oaly oaA obtai^A* <|b^fiwi$atWBooth, wt might aup^raede th^ KiDtt*(i,0i6<>«rt, 
wh» cap^ iriae.pp prpfeasioa by purchase, aud who can obtain; Bupe* 
rior rank by the pleasure of his Majesty,) our Officers are supenedo^ by 
Mfipe iA" ^be tUngV sorvice^ who were not born when oum con^mepoc^ 
theif military ^*W‘€er., I have stated nothing that is not absolutely true ; 
and if such n atAte of things does not call for revision and melioration, 
it must be supposed that wo are insensible to every species of hardship 
and degradation. Our masters are setting a seal upon every thing in the 
ibape of aeal or exertion in their military servants, and at a time when 
it will be moat wanted. 


SUGGESTIONS OF A SUHSCRIUER. 

To (he Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir,— .1 think it would gratify your readers, and give ecldt to your 
forthcoming enlarged series of the Herald y if you would indulge ug with a 
lithographic copy of the Map of the Burman Empire, stated to be in your 
{•ossession^ as compiled by Colonel Blacker, Surveyor- General of India.. 

No apology could have been necessary to your Subscribers in geaefat, 
for your late SufTplernents. It was of great importance that those Debates 
should have been so fully and ably reported. They will go down io 
posterity as a baleful record of gross injustice, prejudice, ignorante, and 
heartlesa ingratitude. 

in yoUr ^Report of the close of the never*to*be-forgotten siJt days* De*- 
bate (I t^iight there had been only five) at the India House^ a very 
reoiarkabk faeff seeme to me to be omitted, namely, what I fitmly 
the Chairman did express, whilst, after stating that he should waive hl« pri- 
vilege of wply, he adverted to the observations of the Member fbr Coventry 
(MV. P. MoArey, that if the amendment was not adopted, our difoic^nde 
would endangered, or in jeopardy ; and gave effect to this a^ertlon, 
by ol'iordih^ to it the concurrence and influence of his dictatorial Chair. 
This^-if the forty as I am strongly impressed was the case, having been In 
Court at the tim^y affords ample scope, I think, for a few of your able 
observations’ in re^rd to the unwarrantable proceedings in thatassfcmhfy. 

' view, might it not he asked, why> on ftdeh oeoastens, 

•hodlft the Ghaimfan of the Court of Directors he perpetnal Dictator ? 
or, in ^ other' wordsj why Chairman of Special Courts Of Propri^oi*S^. 
Why should not they, like other popular asseniblies, elect their own 
Chairdiaii fdr the oCcastm- ? This, I think, you might, by tho aid of 
yomi forcible arg^iments, be able to bring abouU 

Anothof point, in reference to the late ballot, seems to c^i far com** 
meat. Wa« it dbnsistent with honoi r, or feeling, or justice, that the 
Member# of ! the Court of Directors, having made theniselves principal 
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parties in th6 question, should have voted at the ballot, in their own 
cause/? ... : . . . - i.-.mt/' r Hrrr 

The manner iu which the; Chairma/) ljljrostintl^f4Wndmenton the first 
day’s meeting, to consider the Hyderabad Papers, before any discussion 
or debate was allowed on the plain unsophisticated motion before the 
Court ; his declaring Mr. Weeding, among others, to be in order, when he 
departed entirely from the abstract proposition,. iand^sefi{Kh-tbat Ik>rd 
Hastings was not entitled to, or did not d^^ervOf. another isowey 
tho Company; and then, again, the ground , taken . for; .Suppoiitin^ 
amendment, ;iamely, that in pronouncing Lord. character, and 

integrity to be in no degree affected by the Hyder4hQdt)ttansacAioo$, the 
dhridenda of the East India Company would' bo.endangerad«*-nmisrttie 
would be encouraged in India; that in pronouncing Lcard.HastingsianO- 
<5enty censure would be implied on the Court of Directors, that is, if their 
despatches were not confirmed or approval. But why and for what pur- 
pose W'ere tltosc desj)atche6— uuasked for — thrust down the throats or the 
Court of Proprietors, w hen the simple motion before the Court (which was 
not., be it obscrvwl, previously disposed of) made no reference to these 
despatches, nor to any other topic or party wliatsoever, save that of clear- 
ing the way, or othenvise, for resuming the question of March 1823, as 
to any further grant t/) Lord Hastings, by coming to a decision in the 
first instance, whether, as rumour hatl insinuated, there was any thing in 
the Hyderabad transactions wdiich could justify the imputation of corrupt, 
coIUuItc, or uiiwouby motivOvS or conduct to the noble Marquis. 

Pardon, fSir, those hasty observations, which I submit to your better 
Judgment and arrangement. 

1 leinain «an admirer of your manly conduct, 

April 2, 1825. A. SynsCRIEER. 


. J , NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

’ We'shotlM hnvo been glad to comply with the wisli ovprc«l^M‘by 6ur Cor- 
rwpondent respecting the Map of the Burnian Kinpire ; but iW’Vlt.st Jfbe l'< a 
sufpetent objection to an exact copy, and when reduced into a forbi suited for 
an octavo volume, a couUl only include the outlines and principal: points wiildi 
are already acces:>ible m the orduiury maps of the country, Th^nv^iiUtte ileftub 
wiiiOjU, reiulei; Uie original paiticul.uly \aluable, could not, by iUjy,pos,'^btrlit>, 
b^ to a 1 educed copy. 

We are l^appy to learn that the feeling expressed by this Subscribur, as to tlie 
i.ssuliig the Supplements to the two last NumberN, is very gcnynilH", 'if hot’ uni- 
vcYMiliy^ entertained ; and by all these, the augmentation in the re^lftr si/h Ami 
prf<^ is 'Considered as indisj)eiisahk‘. , . . .1 

iWh concur Cirtirely in the remarks on the absurdity of seeing ti Chkiktna'n of 
tli|}*t!oiirt of Directors sit as perpetual Dictator ; and have already. expressed an 
wiiioU<we, t.tke occasion to repeat, namely, that the, DircqtiSrsn sJimtW 
iniOglC MVtbfpnwmutely wiUi tiie Bropnelors at laige m all, pfiff^pQC- 

th^;thc geugral voice should choose a separate C'hai^mapj(u|^,|^yifiy 
separi^tc o^ouslon. ' ' ' , \ 

As to |h6 condmjt pf the Directors towards T.<ird lTastirtgs,^th^V^'lslems loi oe 
niW^'Thit ohb hpinibh "^ oat of'doors,*’ as the phrase m, of 
coUnetHed Avith tin* C’onrt and its patronage, and forming Hfh gfeaU mtiss YiWlic 
Rn^hkb >|>\lbbc ; though some of the public Papers have lcptttbbiilWekV4,‘‘if|>r 
go6d Hud ' sethcMiit veasdnb’, no doubt, to tlie propugntioii :of .iiitiboiitrtvr^ liti- 
prcmifMQ.i . 



SUMMARY OF THB LATEST INTRLLIQENCK FROM INDIA, AK1> 

- .pi? fiASr. ’’ 

BENGAL. 

Th& ksttirrirak from India have put ug in posgesglon of inteHigepde 
of an impo»ta!nt character regarding the gtate of aifairg in the Eoat^ Thh 
public despatehee paint them in glowing colours ; but while ail eNpret** 
gion of pitblic opinion continues to be prohibited in that quarter ot the 
world, those who wish to have a correct idea of things as they are, must 
view thetnf wore closely through the medium of private communioations. 
We shall, therefore, begin by laying before our readers the substance of 
private lettevg which have been^received in town. In order to take up the 
the subjects in the order of their occurrence, we advert first to the farther 
dflvelopment now' made of the real character of the melancholy transRC<*> 
tion at Barrack j)ore, of which the fullest details yet before the Britigh 
public appeared in our last Number. In conclusion, it wiis stated, that 
after having barbarously massacred so many hundred men, the Govern- 
ment then thdught proper to direct an investigation to be made irlto the 
cause of their discontents. We now learn that the proceedings of the 
Committee of Inquiry have arrived ; and that from them it appears the 
conduct of the Sepoys was much less criminal than had been suspebted ; 
and that most unfortunately there had been a great misunderstanding on 
the subject ! Thus it will over be w’hile this abominable system oontirtnes 
of banishing, shooting and destroying men tvithout any form of trial or 
inquiry. ' 

When men at last open their eyes, and see that the mischief is ifre- 
inediable, then they call it unfortunate. If the unhappy victims are 
not already despatched beyond the sphere of redress, still they are denied 
it; because the deed has been done, and its authors, liaving powerful 
friends, must be defended. If the East India Ct)inpany persist in sup- 
pressing the voice of truth throughout their dominions, destruction may.in 
like manner one day withdraw the veil from their now clouded visioa, 
when their fate too is sealed past hope of remedy. 

The private accounts from Calcutta contain fresh instances of the' 
cruel exercise of the infamous pow'er of “Summary Transportatioir 
without Trial ” against British subjects. Two brothers of llic name ot 
Betts, Indlgp-PIauters, are mentioned as being its victims; one ot whom, 
although he has a wife and family to provide for, is mercilessly turned 
out of hlsi house and home by Government, compelled to soil off/ his 
Factories', arid leave the place, l)ecause some of his neighboura thought 
pro}>er to quArrCl with him; 'I’he Factories are supposed to be- wwtli 
j£ 35,B00 to the ptoprietor; but from his forcible removal, an iricome of 
thousands 'fi 'year will be destroyed by one sweep of Mr. f^ccretttty 
Bayley'sj^en., The n^agnanimous Rulers of India are l)old and ^r- 
iqg enp,u^ .yir'hen trampling upon innocent aud helpless inuLVi4u)qls, 
their | 0 >yB, .servants, editors, planters, or othej^a, j wl|o, h»’iMg com- 
pletely in,, Ualeir }>Owar, they can bully and abuse with gafety ; bnt .thny 
ieel very diffetendy when they have to deal with an enemyf. their bloe- 
tering courage beginning then very soon to cool, and ooze out:*! their 
finger ends. The alarm they were under Irom the Burmese, (wltom only 
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thttfioily their miemiee I'endered £bri)bidabl«f)’'k( ftlihaeCr<b4$yMkd*belitf, 
(the {defeat >ef Captain Notoft’a •detachm^tyi'the^tt^hfifOevWa-' 
B»itt > did not think iuelf eafe in ita capital ftom^^t^rese<WiiU4 fb^. 
Soikwtlung like a Council of War was ealicdi wiiich*sat 
cessive days, meditating on the means of putting* Calcutta in‘ a pekttre 
of defence, on the Sunderbund side, against the Burthese^ ddou ! I ! For 
this purpose, the whole of the resources of the oounti^ iwet% put amier 
the' oobtrol of the Command er*ia-Chief, and tb<>^ A4aiiM'<lkedartinent 
under hif immediate direction. To save time, the Minister of Wat^ Mr, 
Seorstay Swinton, took up his position at the Marine B^rd 
where all the heads of operative departments, military and iharinej were 
oooveqed for the speedy defence of Calcutta. The deliberitiye aS8en)'» 
bly sat in one room, and the operatives in another, with mutual cofnmunl^ 
cation as required. The Secretary at War’s intense alarm was obvioef 
to every observer, and was perhaps only exceeded by that of the Natives, 
who believed tlie Burmese to be such deB))erate magicians, that a bayonet 
would 'not pierce, nor a musket ball injure them ! 

The great object of Government from that time seemed to be, to get 
ready an armed flotilla able to cope with the Burmese war-boats, which 
were supposed to be very formidable. Unfortunately, hundred.s of bpot^, 
lit for thepuri308e, could not be procured of a sudden, The CpmmlssaT 
flat could not in a fortnight get more than a dozen of any kind of boats to 
j>urobase. They were chiefly the property of merchants at Dacca, and 
other pleasure boats pl>ing for hire, but not intended for sale. With all 
this breathless haste, the fleet of gun-boats was not completed till near 
the beginning of November, when it at last set forward under the com- 
mand of Commodore Hayes. Notliiiig farther has been heard of it, 
akh'ough the intelligence from the Presidency extends more than two 
months jater. 

was confldently believed in October, that Sir £. Paget would set 
out in the end of November with a full suite of staff to join the grand 
army, which was to assemble at Chittagong. 7'he troops there?, hnw- 
evqr^ mpnth later than this, w^ere still waiting for orders. WnU-ink>rmad 
peraona ail confessed, that the difliculties of the invaded country were 
great, and that the expenditure of treasure threatened to be enofipons ; 
hut they had no opinion at all of the enemy, which fea;r and folly 
magiufled into something so tremendous. It was more and 
ren^.tp evpry obeerver, that the Rangoon expeditiou liad hitlverto been 
eowpletaty thrown away, and might as well have been sent to Japan. 
In liot, while lying tliere for so many months, nothing of impor^^ngc 
beei? ^chieved yutil the return of the fair season, whep ijt sWu^!* 
hav^^dr^lyed ftnd comip^uced operations. The opinlou of hoed Am- 
laUPt's pnai imhecility Jmd increased^ was increasing, and by general 
cotuMnt ougAt to uicrease. Even the rod of iron with which he’ 
tl>^ ^fhse could not prevent it from uttering, par ho^^t^ardy somes jeyWwe 
to tills effect, Agipng the “ Wishing Caps” oi a contemporary joumak 
published in India, an anecdote of this great man crept Out byttheviei^t 
accident. It woiild appear that the editor being probably sick ^ ^ 
mad the jprinter not discovering that Lord A., of whom the » 

-ih^nt tn^i l^rd AatWrst ; it was. related bow to^jd 

a WM (ol .vpluMkMtfdf and how, when the gates opened, and- thedHuns 
aa4 baud stm&k up, liie lotd^hip mtrddnc^ himselfby 
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ibcwpstowi^ii nedb, fliod m peefonned libe iau ioUitm feh* 

band aiiLsIei^ii motinled on a white hone^ and it hppMit 

still exhibiUtthe.a8ftnQ Qqecbtrian aspect in Calontta, wWethe anecdote 
wasralithedaaiaA AXquiaite morceau. We have not yet beard what 
dreadful punishment may have been devised for the editor, who, inno- 
cently enough; no doitbt allowed tiiis treason to find its way into his 
papeTt or for the pointer for not perceiving that Lord A. meant Lord Am*- 
^iitipoAhabiLy the opinions offered in Parliament on the Indian 
piess have secured its conductors now some little degree of mercy*' 

We insert the following detailed statement of the reported assaaitna^^ 
lion of the King of Ava, as it was given in the Calcutta Gorernmeat 
Gftietteof the 5d of December. We noticed the rumour in our last 
Number^ without attaching any credit to it ; and continue of the same 
opinion, as it is not confirmed ia the latest despatches. The earnest 
manner, however, ia which so Improbable a story as this was sancdoDed 
by the organ of the Indian Government, proves how eager it was to 
catch at any straw that promised to extricate it from the sea of trou- 
bles into which it had plunged. The Calcutta Government GatelCta 
says : 

The following detailed narrative of the assassination of the King of Ava was 
comrauaicated to the British Authorities at Rangoon on the 6th of November^ 
nml come', from a quarter from whence correct intelhgence has been beloro very* 
frequently procured. '’Hie deposition having been taken down in had Engliili, 
the necessary verbal and orthographical corrections only have been made. 

The deposition of Maoos Maoov, owe of the Inhabitftnts of Rangoon^ teko came iH 
from the vithige of Kezoo. 

I resided in the house of the Chief the village, with my family \ bit bed -room 
was separated from mine only by a partition of bamboos. About eight o’clock at 
nlj^ht, I heard the Chiet whom the Hunnans call Saghey^ conver^ng with two 
strange persons in his bed* room, regarding news which had anriv^ from the 
up|M>r country. Curiosity induced me to look through a hole, when 1 aaw tha 
( hief marking down in a book what they were telling him. The coswersatiou 
ran as follows : 

His Majesty was very much displeased with the late Governor of Ran|oon''8 
conduct. On his arrival at the Court of Ava, he was ill-treated and pun iehc«r, 
and the King blamed the (^ueen. This personage was married to a female roSMiti 
of the Queen, and bad been appointed through her intiuence. Jt had always hee» 
the Queen*s policy to get all the provinces under the management of her ^,o- 
ther; aud to appoint their own people and relations to the local governments. 

When thetoWu of Rangoon was taken by the British force*?, and so tnaiiy^vVA- 
seis came, an axpress was sent up by the Raywoon of Rangoon* The Mfnh»tet^ 
were ahirmod, apd did not dare to represeut the matter, and feed tha deepati^ef ' 
before ^be King, 

AAer fh^ cvpiratlon of a few days, Cheyah Mun^a, one of the Ministers, deter- 
iniii.M, at all erents, to speak out, and took the despatches in one rndmlng to h 
great audivnee, and made u Secretary read them aloml, which eveated geuecal 
('«)4&ternatiou among all the jieopie who were asseinblod. The King, himself^ 
lost hts speech, and sat stupihed for half an hour ; then, without saying any things 
ro«^ flrotn hii k^at, and went in and lay down U|>ou his couch very uneasy. The 
Quecil eameito oenifort him, but he would not speak to her, and began to diiiep- 
verhiatniftakeL Iror three days he never spoke lo any oue, nor asked a‘qu«#ti<iVi 
coucefui^ Ri^ggoii t>eiug takeu by the British lorvet, and gre^ vwry ooo4 
tnv\^rd‘f the Queen, which alarmed her much. , , r , 

Hll 'chmd out on the fourth morning into the general assembly, .and 

oVdeVed'the ^tihg’ Prince, heir apparent to’thc crown, Chuklattie'n, to attpind. 
The. PHntfc* oteyad tbeauaiiiioas, instantly came m die Paiacia, andldok hK'iMt. 
His Ub«luiew vf tk« cafture of by te#Rritiiia 
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for^, the occurrences in Heosnwaddy (Pe|^V. <• H»Uiw«iUrediift 
tive. After' sbme con vertatiofi bud passed , tbe yoUta 41* aidiid» h 3 r! 

his Majesty he was not at all suprised at what had baTOencdvfbriftirdawii Mkm 
day never conies by the crow of the hen, but by that Or the< ooeia ^ v> i 
The King was much ashamed at this hint beuire’alt the AeSfsidlly^' Mid laid not 
a word id reply* The Prince then ttiok his leave, and r€»tl*8d.'' ’>«^- ')" ■ (' , i 

The Kin^ was much employed at all times with AilmlogWri,' adsi fhund. hisi 
time to reig;n prosperously was only three years ; and if m Hwkl kmn^ae^ aid 
retained the managemeni of affairs, his (toveriiinent wonidbontisudeelafulfrsi'li^^ 
sent fur bis son, and made him a nominal Kin^, and appointed Moun-Sho^Za to^ 
be Rej^eut during his minority. Every order was issued in the UainM«nf^tha<ocW 
Kin^, to avert the calamity and misery which were predicted ta> lie impendiaf 
over the kingdom. • ' 

The Queen was not well pleased with this change in the^Ciovemment ; the 
King’s behaviour towards her, also, was not the same as before, and knowing tlkit 
she had many enemies, ainl being suspicious of apnro'aclnng danger, she consulted 
privately with her brother, regarding their predicament, and took, great 
always to keep neartlie King. She contrive<l afterwards, by bribes aud f4ir pro- 
mises, to gain over to her side some of the King’s attendants and most codflden- 
tlal men, and to surround the King’s person with her own people add relations’. 
The young Prince, being aware of the Queen’s intentions, went at various times 
to the Palace, to inform his father of the danger with which he was menaced by 
the intriguing Queen and her brother, hut had never an opportunity to disclose 
his appreheunioiis, as the Queen was always close to him. At last, by the advice 
*»f Moun-Shoc-Za, he ftigued sickness, and his Majesty came to see his son, and 
give him medical advice; hut as the Queen came with him, he did not gain hU 
object. A few days after they watclied an opportumly when the Queen was asleep, 
aud again went and told his Majesty that the lb nice was ill ; upuu which the King 
proceeded in a hurry to his dwelling, ijuitc unattended, when the Prince took 
advantage of the opportunity to make known his fears, and unfold all the intriguei 
of the Queen and her brother. The King laughed at the story, and desiretl his 
Son not to entertain any anxitty, as he was wrongly informed, and nothing of 
the kind would happen. All his endeavours, therefore, failed to convince the 
King that the Queen and lier brother were plotting against his life aiwl crown. A 
few days ulterwards, at three p.m., a great uproar arose in the Palace, as it was 
known that the King had been massacred. Moun-Shoe-Za immediately ran to 
the heir apparent’s palace, to consult what should be done for their safety. During 
this tluM^O armed men came to call him in the King’s name. He refused to 
sjuspcctil^f some treachery, and gathered his own people around himself and the 
Prince; the number they collected amounted to about seventy , brave and 
rosolute followers of the best families. At the head of these, Moun-Shoe-Za 
marched to the Palace, where a most terrible contest, with much bloodshed, 
ensued. Every moment the Roval party increased. At length the rebels were all 
killed or dispersed : missing the Queen’s brother, they searched for him and 
found him under a bed, when they dragged him out and cut him ipto several 
pieces. 

Then the Queen herself, with all her family, without exception, >%tera maMt- 
cr«d : after the tumult had suhsnled, the oath of allegiance was given to every 
one. *3 he ariiiies on the frontiers heanug of thi.s sud cataatrophe, apd 
their own safety, retreated with hasty inarch. 

On their arrival near Anuira]H)orrt, Malta Bundoola was brougltt a« pHi^dnef, 
ainl taken before the young King. He was then made to drink the water Of alle- 
giaiico, uod to swear before the Image of CtcMlama (which it alwayiikiBi|)t 
worshipped in the Palace) that he. would he fnithful and ei^ert bltnsalf 
utmost of his power to support the Royal interest j upon which he wa* 
Generalissimo of the Southern army opposed to the British fori'cii’.dtl 
and his title changed from Muha Bundoola, to ihat of Sagh'S MCttgbyi' Hc 
ufterwanU despatched in a great hurr>, with ivbsulute orders, to guitertutaaod 
raise as ipauj i>eople as he could for soldiers, from Kiaotaldutn 
Mcigiii, for which purpose he departed from Ava. After this the Covj^,C,^at>Sp4 
their mind and opened their eyes ; and knowing that they have 
encounter, and nearer to the capital, they ordered Saghia etaitiitap 

uboat Shani-bc-ghewu, to prevent tl>« progress of tbe I^octberirBnli'ilkaraap IM* 
their territories, aud in bis place they appointed Naauf hidyt » ivbft 
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^; ^ «.W<iunAyi»MintnitiGoy#TOcffi(GenwU,^ alMUt ciU^^op tl^ l^^s,.of vU^ 
ltti«*MF>iYto|(«iidAa{jMirAfai4i»f Miq^ePi^ee^b^ 

it weli nia<tc luin of sU. <^T 

thereabouts, and tb«,»UI« of.Maha Jiuiwloola, wbU'b tUey pr^^ntl bij 

tbadenmr ofitb«fEM9ti<iiiy>yidth.tb0, command of the Southern A-riny. 

Prince Sarawaddy lMp/b«eAt«ui>«rAeded« Me tvaii tWice recalled, butrei'used to 
obey, lwo>Te«tbMaoiil9^/kn«ini ito blnuelf. The newly ereaUd Maba v)^i|p<Wf>ia 
Synani, with orders to defend that plac^i^om th,e 
etdursioM o^)tlul>BltitiahliMoe» wluch have already arrived at the place oC tU«ir 

deitmacioDf'Mfj !.-.; 

/Ibinoe'SanwmiidysiiH.is said, bad refused to resign the cuunnand of tha artuy ; 
aad)the o«iw Jyfalia 'Bitndoola buds himself in a bad predicament, as Ue cannot 
collect recruits, according to the orders of the Court ainl bis owtt wishes, and 
H ^BoaMd<to«oiae'duwu, and take the coin maud out of the hands of ^ra- 
waddy M«n^ ' 

The next Uvin^ we learn from the public despatches is, that Prince 
Sarawaddy/ here supposed by the Government Gazette of the 2d of 
December to/be in a state of levolt or mutiny against the Maha Bun- 
doola, was on that very day co-operating with this chief in a grand attack 
upon the British camp ( This is another specimen of the accurate infor • 
mation possessed by the Bengal Government of the situation of its ene- 
mies. This intelligence, said to be conveyed to it tbroiigli a hole in 
the wall by its accredited informer, was in all probability furuLshed by 
the Commander at Rangoon ; and almost equalV the report he gives in 
ills despatch of the 10th of December, that the enemy was annihilated, 
and unable to face him “ for a length of time yet he encountered 
2J,000 of them iji arms, only live days after. 

The following is an extract of a despatch from tlu' Governor- General 
in Council, dated December 7 

have received reports from the north -eastern frontier of various successes 
gained by our trq^ps in Assam, over the Burmese governor, an the small 
remnant of bis army. The enemy in that quarter are obviously in a state of the 
greatest al^rtp, and anxiously eiideavotiring to etfeet their escape througli the 
passes into Muonipore. The Burman troops m Munnipore are said to have re- 
ceived order/ getire rapidly upon the capital ; and reports from that quarter 
''tate. that tile pit/rior of the Burman empire is in a very agitated and disturbed 
rouditipn, ip cousc<iuence of the Siamese haiiiig invaded it in great forve. 

In the sjtoclcaidc of Namgong, abnndonod by the Ra jah of Assam, tho 
t olio wing aiticlefi were found. Twenty iron guns; a numljer ol box^s 
of gunpowder a manulactory for wdiich had been establislied, and the 
inateWaljr tiptUr'ed were of e'ccellcnt tpiality for the purpose ; three 
"ar ];?paLt;s,^^j^tate boat, and some small ones. 

3y fii ^jeMpatch from Lieutenant-Colonel Godwin, of the dlst Hegt« 
dated" hUrUbah, Nov. ‘2, we learn the capture of that place, and its de- 
Pptitt^cl«r.''‘’l3y'the details, it appears, that after some delay, the force 
of the above officer, anived off the place, on the 29lh 
^LOctVbeijji^oa/a pannonade was kept up by both bides dining the 
whole lofrthat'idglit, by which great execution was done among the 
^he following day the attack was made, in which, after 
force was completely successful, vith a h m 
^ grtpeii 'w'oundcd. The force of tqe ehtjooy ivas esti- 
thniuonui men, and a very conaidef able <juantity 
of'aTnmdnhfbfi^lEtbd the hands of the viotbre. 

^nentai UeraUlj I W. o, ^ I-* 
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The economical system adopted by the .t|)« 

pears, by all the letters we have seen, to have e.^cited ge;^eral disguit 
throughout India. Other than this can scarcely be expect, when to 
hU impolitic economy is added a total absence of all the energy and fore- 
sight, by wliich alone so important a war as that now existing can be 
brought to a favoural)le issue. This will be apparent enough, when it i« 
stated, that at the date of some of the latest advices, there was not at 
Foil William a single gun-carriage, bullet, or cartridge, fitted for a gun 
of under caliUe, and that these stores had been sent from Madras 
to Calcutta, and even the arsenal of Allahabad had been cleared of its 
military stores to s«[)ply the deficiency at Fort William. 

A letter dated Calcutta, Dec. 10, mentions the refractory spirit which 
had appeared among some of the petty States of the interior, and whicli 
had caused so mucli alarm at Mirzapore, that business had been nearly 
at a stand. The alarm at the above date had, however, nearly subsided. 

Strong reinforcements are stated to l)e moving from all parts of India 
to Rangoon and Chittagong, and the troops, it was expected, would leave 
tho.se points in .f aim ary. 

The Cliiefs of Tuvoy and Mergui had anived at Calcutta, as prisoners 
of war. 

The liarharous system of vvarfaie adopted by the Burmese has been 
displayed in the discovery of the remains of an European sailor, supposed 
to be tbc gunner of the General Wood. It appeared that the unfortu- 
nate man had been first tortured by pulling oft particles of his flesh, and 
piercing him in part-; not moital, and then sawing him in two. 

The reports received at C/idcutta from Penang and the I’^astward, 
represented tlie Siamese to be in arms, and ready to commence hosti- 
lities against tlie Burman dominions as soon as the weather would 
permit. 

The mo.st important intelligence which has reached England since our 
last, h.-is been lirougbt in despatches from Bengal, dated in January, of 
which Lieut. -Col. Pennington of tlic Company’s Aitillery, was the 
bearer. I'hese b]ingiij)tlic advices from Rangoon to the Ifitb or 17th 
of December. They are of extreme length, and not of corresponding 
interest ; .so that we shall li(‘.st consult tlie reader’s pleasure by giving a 
faitliful abstract of their contents : — 

It appears iliat the Buniiese forces made at last the desperate effort, 
'which had been long expected, to hem in and cut off the British army at 
Rangoon, 'riicir mode of attack seems to liave been very similar to that 
practi.sed at Ramoo ; advancing in great bodies, and strongly entrench- 
ing tbeinsehes at eveiy .step, till they weie close upon our lines. Ihe 
besieged paity defended ihcm.selvesAvilh all the bravery we should expect 
ofBiiti.sh soldiers, and of men who have no choice left but victory or 
dcstriicFnai ; at the same time with all the success of men well equipped 
and disciplined against rude half- armed barbarians. Consequently » our 
troops not only escaped their fury, but completely repulsed the^asaailants, 
as shown in tlie following detail : — 

As the enemy’s approach on the 1st of December had been known on 
the preceding day, preparatioiLs had been made to receive hin^, although 
the absence of two expeditions against Martaban and Pegu^ bad much 
weakened the lines. ()ji the morning of the Ist, the enemy pQfnni^nced 
hostilities by an attack on the jH>8t of Keininendine, w'here Major Yates, 
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^•ith ^onVe l!h^l Eiir^an anti Native force, wa^ stationed. As 

the day hia^^s bf the enemy wore seen issuing from the 

jnngie in ft6hf, fetird hiM'in^^ 'afsOitie distance upon the flanks, for the pur- 
[)Ose of sui*rb(intliri^ Our forces, which was permitted them without in- 
temiption. The right coq>s of the Burmese army liad crossed to the" 
Dalla side 6f the Rahgbon river, and had taken post in a jungle near the 
ruins of the village, from which they opened a tire upon the shipping, 
while anothef division broke ground in fi-ont of Kemmendine, and, for 
six successive days, endeavoured in vain to force that post, as also by 
means of fire-rafts to force the shipping from the port, which attempt was 
equally unsuccessful. 

The enemy*^ right wing and centre occupied a range of hills imme- 
diately in front of the great Dagon pagoda, covei-ed with so thick a 
forest as to be impenetrable to ail hut Bnrman troops, and their left 
extended nearW two miles further, along a low'cr and more open ridge to 
the village of riizendoon, w'here their extreme left rested*. They were 
no sooner thus placed in position, than muskets and spears w'ere laid 
aside for the pick-axe and shovel, and, in an incredibly short space of 
time, every part of their line, out of tlie jungle, was strongly and judiciously 
entrenched. 

On the afternoon of the 1st, an oppottimity occurred of attacking the 
enemy to advantage ; and, accordingly, Majors Sale and Dennie, and 
Ca[»faia Ross, moved forward against their entrenchments, which w^ere 
ran ied with great gallantry ; and the party returned laden with arms, 
standards, and other trophies. Several other attacks took place during 
the day, In W'hich the British w'crc generally suecessfol, hut, at dayligljt 
tl\o following morning, it was found that the enemy had much encroached 
during the night, and liad entrenched a height in fiont of tlie north gate 
cl the Pagoda. This was attacked hy Chiptain WiUoiiof llie dSth Regi- 
ment, assisted by a party of the 28th Madras Native Infantry, and 
lireastw'ork after breastwork was suecessivoly carried wdth great sjnrit. 
Colonel Mallet’s defaehinent fiom P<*gue returned to Hangoon on the 
Jtfternoon of the 2d, and thus gave additional means of attacking the 
Pnemy. During the 3d and 4th, the enemy was a cry active, and kept 
I’p an incessant fire from his trenches, and the attacks u]>on Kemmendine 
‘■'mtinued wdth unabating, though unsuccessful violence, both by land and 

; Captain Ryves, w’ith the sloop Sojdiia and other vessels, destroying 
many of the Ava w'ar-hoats, which atteinj)ted to force the passage of the 
river. On the .'>th, an attack was made on the enemy’s loft w ing, which 
" as strongly entrenched, and it terminated in the deleat of tlie enemy, 
'vlio were dispersed on all sides; but Major Walker of the 3d Madras 
Native Infantry was shun in the engagement, while leading his column 
into thij ehemy’s entrenchments. On th<* Cth, Bundoola, having col- 
lected the scattered remnants of the loft w ing, and reinforced his right 
and centre wdth the fugitives, again conuncnced his approaches in front 
ntthe gfcat Pagoda, and as he w as suft’ered to do this without annoyance, 
on the 7th; he liad entrenched his hist line so close, that the soldiers 
ht their barracks could distinctly hear the threats and reproaches of the 
Burmese troops. On that day every thing was prepared by Sir A. 
f ampbelt for attacking the trenches in four columns, under Lieutenant- 
Colo^l Mljbs, second in command, and Lieutenant-Colonels Mallet, 
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Parlby, and Brodie, and Captain Wilson of the 38th fegpmentt Erery 
gub thait j’woQld bear was' also opened oh;' 

wab dirbeted to niake ndhretsion oW the Oiyetoyn^ldft*afid^reari*"^ 
o^oloek) the cioldmng mor^d to the' attaok ;' ^nd' C^itoib'^Wil^hV 
Lieutenant-Colonel Paiiby’s divisions’ ^rst indde 'ati lhi]{>teSsf oh' ' frilin 
which the' enemy never recovered. They w^erO idW^Mr ^hi' all' thefr 
works without a check, abandoning all their guns, ttith 'a' great quantity 
of arms of every description ; and certainly not theldil^ ainusihgi^'’^ 
of their foitnidablo preparations was a great number of ladders, fot bsea- 
lading the Great Pagoda, found in the rear of their position. Thjs’e6rt- 
pleted the defeat of Bundoola’s army ; and although, from ttie nature of 
the ground, the exact number of the loss of the enemy coiild hot be ascer- 
tained, Sir A. Campbell estimates it to amount to SOOOythen in killed 
and wounded; and of 300 pieces of ordnance brought intp the field, 
240, with an immense number of muskets, fell into the hands of the 
victors. The. loss of the English was severe, and the following are the 
names of the Officers killed and wounded in the engagement 

Kilted . — .“Jd Regiment Madras Native Light Infantry — Major Walker. ^ 

His Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry. — Brevet Captain and Lieutenant O’Shea. 

JKounded . — His Majesty’s 1.3th Light Infantry — Caj)tain Clarke, severely; 
Enaign J. Blackwell, slightly ; Ensign R. W Croker, severely. 

His Majesty’s .18th Regiment — Lieutenant J . S. Torrens, severely, not dan* 
gerously ; Lieutenant A. H. M’Lcroth, severely. 

His Majesty’s 89th Regiment — Captain R. Rose, severely. 

Hoii. Company’s Madras 1st European Regiment — Lieut. C. Butler, slightly. 

Madras 36th Regiment Native Infantry — Ensign Smith, severely. 

Madras 28th Regiment Native Infantry-— Lieutenant J. C. Torriano, severely; 
Ensign O’Brien, severely. 

Madras 43d Regiment Native Infantry — Lieutenant Scott, slightly. 

Another despatch, dated the 10th of December, describes an attack 
made in the evening of the 8tb, on the Burmese corps posted bn the 
Dalla side, which remained ignorant of the Bundoola's defeat. 

Detachments from his Majesty’s 89th, the Honourable CorUpany 8 
1st Madras European Regiment, and the 43d Madras Native Infantry, 
were ordered under arms ; and just as the moon arose, they moved 
across the river, under the command of Major Farrier, of the latter corps, 
landed, and jumped, without a moinont’s hesitation, into the enemy s 
trenches ; many of the Burmese were slain in the short conflict that en- 
sued ; they were driven, at the point of the bayonet, into the jungle 
in their rear, and ten good guns, with many small arms, fell into our 
possession. 

Major Farrier kept his ground during the night, and ih making a 
rcconnoisancc early in the morning, found the enemy still occupied some 
stockades in the jungle in considerable force. These were immediately 
attacked, and carried without much opposition, and the enemy fled pre- 
cipitately across the plain. Some considerable loss was sustained, how- 
ever, in this engagement, and the following officers wore wounded ! — 

Hit Majesty’s 89tli Rcgiiuent— Lieut. A. B. Taylor, slightly; Lieut. A. Dow- 
ilall, severely ; Assistaut-Surgeuu «F. WaUh, sii'btly. 

1st European Regiment — Captain J. Roy, slightly. 

12th Native lufanty — Lieutenat Glover, severely, arm amputated^ 

From the language of the xlespatch, it would have appewo^ > 
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BwW,’ €(Hwtry ablAdoW to thft; 


oop(i^cr6r^Jt|Mi>^ 


ii^fej^^.,Yfi|bji 9 lUtlQfiurpride we llktdi bjr bnothtfc de^*. 

^BitbjofJ^ceix^beri tbW; the Bujodoola heid nofeoidy^to-' 

^f|«r,A^4&to defeated bet ImviAg r^oeived a reiaforcen 


; I -f- J 1 1 w .r - ^ ^ 

jueplt ei Wi» Had returned a day or two after to thfe village 

(^u^pi^c.ednCpifpilPto ••hd Btocfcadmg» as the despatch Baysv witfe n 
judgtipat positio*i, such as would do credit to the best ing 

truqtqd ^ngint^m^jpf ,^lvewost civilized and warlike nations. - 

Qjp^ the l,^thx -^ de^rper stated, that the sootlisayera having pronbunced 
the d?^y, it was tlie intention of the Bundoola to attack' 

the accordingly about half-past two on the morning of *the 

Uth,,a fonnidable firc-raft was lanched from a little above Kcinmen*- 
dlne; (which, however, effected nothing;) and at the same timeilieli* 
onii^^aries succeeded in setting lire to Rangoon in several placei at onee t 
by which about one- fourth of the town lias been destroyed, mjtwitbstand-' 
ing the utmost efforts of the garrison and “ well-disposed part of the inha- 
bitants ” to ^et the fire under. 

The 14th past without any other attempt on the part of the enemy; 
during the day, however, he was seen, above Kemmendine, to transport 
large bodies of troops from the Dalla to the Rangoon side of the river. 
The despatch then states, “ that for many urgent reasons,'' (which are- 
nut stated,) it was determined to attack the enemy on the following day ; 
and, accordingly, on the morning of the 15th, the columns of attack 
were formed as follow: — The light, consisting of 200 of bis Majesty s 
Idth Light Infantry, and 300 of the IBthand 34th Madras Native Infan- 
try, under the direction of Brigadier-fleneral Cotton, with one field-piece, 
aod a detachment from the Right Honourable the Goveriior-( General s 
body Guard, under the command of Lieutenant Archliold, which was to 
make a detour round the enemy's left, and, if possible, gain the roar of 
his position, and there ■W’nit the preconcerted signal of attack. ^ Sir A, 
Campbell, himself, marched with the left column, which consistkl 
•'>1)0 Luropeans from the 38th, dlst, 89th, and Madras European Hegi- 
incut, and 3pQ Natives, from the 9th, I2th, ‘28th, and .^Oth Regiments 
nf ^ladias Native Infantry, five field- pieces, and a detachment' of thb 
Body Guard, under the command of Lieutenant Dyke, intending to at^ 
tack, the ejnemy in front. On arriving before the enemy « position; it 
'ippearod ejitremely fonuidable, and the last-mentioned column 
tordingly formed into two divisions, one under Lieutenant-Colonel' Miles 
f't the 89th ;Regipient, and the other under Major Evans ot the 2 ©tIi 
B eginjenf. .nSv.e iciow give the particiilais of the action; in tbo worad ot 
thy dp4^^hiii» which iSir A. Campbell says: — , ,, 

, My jiftepOsitiJoUS 'being Coimdete, the preconceruA signal-gun'? w^rc h reel, and 

i luW. plttiiwjre to , bear lirigadief-Gwiieval Cotton's 

thiit all waa ready^pn,his (-hie 5 tbc aiullei’y no?f opened, iind the threw 

rushed on to the assault with the most determined and entUU'iastic bra W 

>u less^thto fifbedi iniiltjites were in lull possession of this most stupeiw pn. .y. ’ 

making the enemy suffer most severely, and obliging hini lo -T 

"ig, with all their baggage, and a great proportion of th« tr ^riii^ 1^0 p • 

< hi entering, wle- ‘disappointed to find that Biind<Mbi did' hot c 6 mitiand m 
I'^ 'son, having retired to a distopce, leavii^ hi-, orders- with a Uu,el U| tl^ 

ihorn we found had been mOrtatly mounded hi t 
ii‘-uiilt. Whilst this was goiugon within, thctiovcrnor.t.eneial s , '".f 

-lane gallant charges amongst the retreating iufantr\ and Cassay horse, Ueuimg 
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Summary h^fthe ' 

death emd destruction to all around. When Itis kndwQ^thit kdkuttar 

stormed arid carried by assault the moit formiilable aiy| 

works ] eveif saw, defended by upwards of ^0,OOQ,PX^n^ j , trust Tt 
for me to sa^ maro in praise of men performing such a prodig^y 'j Tut'ufe ag^lJM 
scarcely believe it. The prisoners declare^ that our apf^trran^e^wMi^th^r^btks 
was treated by them all (from their Generals downwatxia) wid^ttheutnhosi deri- 
sion and contempt, so confident were they in their immense superiority ia uum- 
bers, and the fancied security of the works they had Coustrticted. ‘ ^ 

Our gallant friends adoat were determined not to let this auspicidbs day pdKs 
without their share of its operations. Captain Chadds directed th^t intrep^ ind 
enterprising officer, Lieutenant Kcllctt, ol His Majesty's ship Ato^chn^y 
in command of an expedition up the river, and avail h;m*>clF of any opportunity 
which might offer of attacking the eiieiny’s war-boats. He soon Came up ’uitU 
a fleet of thirty-two; and, after some little maticruvriug, to encourage the Winy 
to a coufldcuce that they wouhl, by their own superiority in rowing, keep their 
own dLtauce, suddenly put the full power on the Diana steam-boat, and imhtf- 
diately cut through the midst of their fleet, throwing their commanders and cr^ws 
in the utmost consternation, some making for the shore, auduthers leaping over- 
board ill the middle of the river, all abaiuluiiiug their boats, and leaving Lieute* 
iiaut Kellett at leisure to take possession of and liriug away thirty out of the 
thirty-two originally discovered, and to destroy on his return several fire-rafts 
as well as materials and eomhustible>* for their future cunstruftion. 

The followiug are the iranies of tlic officers killed and wounded in this 
last afl'air : — 

Kilted. — His Majesty’s Idtli Light IiiLintry — Lieutenants William Darby, 
John Petry, and dames .lones. 

Governor-Gcnemrs Body Guard — Jetnhlar Sheen Loll Sing. 

fKounJid. — (Jovernor-Gcneral’s Body Guard — Lieutenant Arehbold, slightly. 

Bengal Artillery — Lieutenant O’llaiilan, severely, since dead. 

His Majesty’s !dth Light Infaiitiy — .Major K. 11. Sale, sev erely, not danger • 
ottsly; Major W. H. Dennie, slightly; Captain (B. M.) George Thornhill, 
severely, not dangerously ; Captain James MMflicrson, severely, not dangerously; 
Lieutenant (B. il.) Robert Pattison, severely, nut dangerously; Ensigns A. Wil- 
liamson and Thomas Blackwell, slightly. 

Madras Pioneers — Lieutenant and Brcvct-C'aptain F. Wheeler, severely, not 
dangerously ; Lieutenants J. Macartney and J. A, Campbell, scverclyi not dan- 
gcttiualy. 

18th Madras Native Infantry — C.aptain D. Ross, slightly. 

The ^ Globe and Traveller * has well observed, that these victories, which 
have been described by the Indian authorities in such strains of un- 
bounded exultation, were no doubt as glorious a.s any triumphs of 
a disciplined army over a horde of savages could be. But these 
coibplete repulses of the Burmese force, and the complete futility 
of all their attacks on General Campbell’s position, only ahow in the 
stronger light the absurdity of the manner in wffiich the war was cOrii- 
menced by Lord Amherst’s Government. It should not, fh fact> have 
gone to war at all ; but had the Burmese been the aggressrirht (the 
reverse of which wc have proved,) the time and manner of eh^tising 
any insults might have been chosen at leisure. None but suck men as 
Lord Amherst could have imagined there was danger of an attack from 
them J and as nothing in such a war was formidable but the ex^iense, 
not a day should have been consumed in hostilities more tkari was 
necessary to brin" tliem to a close. We have seen Sir A. Campbell’s 
division sent to Rangoon in May, and continuing there till December, 
without the possibility of advancing a step ; and though our troops 
have operated with success on the coasts, and about thO skirts of the 
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latest Intelligence Jr^m the East. 

cneay^ uotklng^^ had^ been done to bring the Barman Monarch 

to a sense of hi4 weakness. If any thing has yet been accomplished to- 
wards this object, it has been owing to the rashness and folly of the 
Burmese themselves } not to the plan of operations pursued against them. 
The publication just mentioned adds:— 

We cannot but contrast the hasty manner of coinmcncing the Burmese war 
with the extensive and diligent inquiries made by Lord Hastings’ administration, 
previously to the commenceineiit of the war vviih Nepaul, a country the natural 
difficultjes of vifhicU ^ve^e at least equal to any that are to be cnc»)antci‘fd iu Ava, 
ami of wbi^h the inhabitants showed valour and efficiency far superior to the 
Hurnians. The first part of tite papers on the war of Nepaiil, printed by order of 
the Court of Proprietors, shows the extensive and careful inquiries made before 
tliat war vvas declared, as b) the manner iu w bich the enem ymight he best 
assailed. Considerable delay took place between the time when a ground was 
first laid and the declaration of war j but that interval was employed iu measures 
wliich ensured its rapid termination. Sir A. Campbell and the troops at Rangoon 
are deserving of the highest praise. It may be imnccessary for any one else to 
say so, for Sir A. C ampbell himself takes care that they shall not go without a full 
share. One of the Morning Papers remarks rather harshly on the tone of self- 
roiinncudatiou that runs through the despatches. VW can only say, that if a 
(icneral and his troops, in such a position a^ those at Rangoon, found any thing 
tu praise — even themselves — those who left them there for seven months have 
I very reason to be satl^ficd. Sir A. Campbell calls one of bis succes«eA “ «uch li 
])r<)iiigy fviture ages will scaicelv believe it " What right has Sir Archihalil to 
anticipate that our great-grundchildreu will be more incredulous than our- 
seh es 

We shall give a few examines of the stylo of idle “ vain-glorying’^ 
which has excited these just remarks. Sir A. C^ampbell says of the 
enemy : “ Their haughty leader hud insolently declared his intention 
of leading us in captive chains to grace the triumph of the Golden Mo- 
narch; but it has pleased God to expose the vanity of his idle threats^ 
and crown the heroic efforts of my gallant little army with a most 
complete and signal victory.’' He goes on to descant on the dashing 
charge” made by his troops, carrying terror and dismay into the enemy’s 
ranks ; the enthusiastic spirit,” the “ burst of rapture,” with which they 
advanced on the “ audacious foe f who were appalled,” and driven 
into tlie very holes which they had dug to prove their graves. The soU 
diets in their barracks “ could distinctly hear the insolent threats and re- 
proaches of the Barman hravoesf although they were, of course, in an 
unknown tongue, which the British soldiers were not likely to understand, 
“ My Europeans (says Sir Archibald) fought like Britons ; and the Sejioys 
(whom he now condescends to praise) strove to obtain “ the ^alm of 
lionour,” by endeavouring to “ rival their European comrades in every 
thing that marks tlio steady, true, and daring soldier.” Of the result, 
ho says, ** Never w^as victory more complete or more decided.” The 
loss of the enemy was beyond the possibility of calculation. Of their 
” mighty host” scarcely a vestige existed ; hut that remnant, such as it 
was, bad coinmenced its “ inglorious flight,” humbled, disarmed, and 
dispersed — “ a salutary antidote to the native arrogance and vanity of 
the Burmese nation.” Thus — (exclaims Sir Archibald) — thus vanish- 
ed all the hopes of Aval! ! and the means whicli tlic Burmese Govern- 
ment wereseren months in organizing for our annihilation, have been de- 
stroyed by ns in the course of seven days.” Har<ily more exultation could 
have been expressed at the burning of Moscow, the battle of Waterloo, or 
the triumph of Trafalgar, where the preparations and hopes of years-r 





A of ihe> > . , . , , 

tlie;8Mreilgtli>!«fioiie o^ Uie greatest natioDs oflthaitifrtJid . 

dailftrpyedio aftwthounl.- ' .. , . pi ‘o^ - uo<X ‘> fft nnr.W l,a« 
f.Bttt.iwaiy isavea days. after, thesti disakmedy rdisp4p»€4y jaiHahilaW 
Burmese, seemed to have risen from their gravMf fbr^hhydhea tireseDtfliii 
a {qTce of from twenty to thirty thousand, ; m^ep, .,ojr/e^ Ajfohi 

baf4 obtains apother “great victoiy.” Tljey ha<? Qj£^ 

sjxe operations in this sliort space of time after their ^^^a/,OTprtl^row, and 
wej^ “entrenching and stockading themselves with ^Judgi^^iyi^ 
point of po$itioiiy such as would do credit to the h^^jt in^truct^d^nqi- 
ncfirs^pf the most civilized and warlike na,tions'\l They; pyen epn« 
triyed io set fire to the city where the British army lyas encarppsd * 
apd tbeir overthrow now is accounted quite miraculous. “,Ti^e Governor- 
General’s Body Guard made some gallant charges amongst, the retrest< 
in^, iufantry and Cassay horse, dealing death and ^destruction 
armnd^y “When (says the General) itk known that thirteen hundred 
British infantry stormed and carried by assault the most formidable en- 
trenched and stockaded works I ever satv, defended by upwards of 
twenty thousand men, I trust it is unnecessary for me to say more in 
praise of men performing such a piiodig v : future ages will scarcely 
believe it!** *' 

In a corresponding style, the General announces that he has taken two 
hundred ahdfort^ pieces of ordnance ! Private letters, that reached 
ini the January ship, from Bengal, state, that there are merely one old 
riisiy eight-poundor, four or five paltry field-pieces, and some small 
swivel^, iKou in India on the backs of camels or tied on trees, and well 
kriown there by the name of Jinjals! There can be no doubt that there 
never wersi. two hundred and forty pieces of ordnance, in the sense iu 
whiyh an Epglish reader would understand the term, in all the Burman 
^minion's. For this mere repulse^ however, of an attacking force, (for 
it ^mounts to nothing more,) such rejoicings were attempted, in Calcutta 
as w^re never before lieard of, w'hich forms an odd out appropriate 
accounts which we have given of the dreadful panip 
that prevailed a short time previous. The following hasty Oovernment 

Gazttte Extraordinary was issued on the occasion : 

Fort William, Dec. 23d, 1821. 

The Governor-General will attend .vra/e this evening, at five o’clock, the 
parade of the Royal Regiment, when a feu-dr-joie will be fired iu honour of the 
vicitxvy at HtiHJ^on. 

Ttwa atate proceeding of his Lordship is very fit to fallow or stand by the 
side of tlie kou-ton review’, noticed in the early portion of the Bengal 
Newsi Sir Archibald C ampbell and he seem well matched on the score of 
parade and bombast. The former says, “ Posterity will liardly credit ottr 
exploits j ^ the latter goes. with unprecedented |>omp and eei^inoriy, to attend 
“ in state’’ the parade of one solitary regiment left in rortWillintn,whfli* a 
feu-de-joieifi fired in honour of a victoiy wdiicli leaves us still at Rangoon, 
w'hece, withi all its bravery, that gallant army had remained from MttjTto 
r)eoeitA)erJ ..Neither Lord Clive, Lord Wellesley, nor Lord* Hasting, on 
cKJcaSions of thd greatest victories ever obtained by them, peifbrMddvuch 
a piede fof foedery as this ; w’hich may make a few Natives stared Ihtit ban 
only b« a source of rkhcule and laughter to all detiai'ble'persoUs] and’ i®, 
aaauhh, Wetbelievc, by all the En^ish in Calcutta^ bxdept; berWaptfffh© 
actwrs’in tW farefe itseh\ sincerdW hope, for the' sakfe dfthehonwr 
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late&t InteUujtHca ftawi ihe East, 

Litdfeiiipi did "noti on vthis 'Occasion iunibla firom his 
horse, and perform the kou~tou among the Syces' ' jSearsr^ of the 
Oitf.if'Pnlacei^ ’wlM^TiTere^tioidoubt k>^ng on with Tast ht 

thisnevoiOridatailpagfeaBt^ - ^ 

eX'6ffici^ ^Dii^pr» of the Bank of Bengal had invested tweiitjr- 
facs of W^fttrid^ ih the! Government four per cent, loan, without pfc- 
uousiy consulting the other Directors, who, however, approved and 
confirmed the act ; biit the Bank is said to have somewhat incommoded 
itself by this accommodation to Government, and, notwithstanding this, 
theloah had 'fallen to a discount ; the -wealthy natives seeing from the 
state of affairs, that vast sums of money will be wanted by Government, 
and that, Consequently, it rniist soon come down with much better terms 
for the in'^estrfient of capital in its hands. 

Major Dixon of the cavalry (formerly of the stud) has been suspended 
for writing t-w’o memorials on the supersession to -which the cavalry 
have been exposed for a long time, and especially by the new ar- 
rangements, insisting on the superiority of regular over irregular Ci\- 
\alry, &c. This arbitrary punishment of an old odicer, for expressing his 
sentiments ia a legitimate manner on regulations affecting himself, is.^ 
Inon^tro^s, that it is hardly to be believed Sir K. Pa^t can have givpn 
his assent to this silly act of injustice and severity. But^ a little before 
tliis, the Government allowed a real case of transgression to escape >vitl^ 
impunity. It appeared, from the proceedings of a Court of Inquiry, that 
General Gregory had sent out decrees that “ all the world should bo 
taxed” as far os Dina])orc. For this flagrant proceeding, which wa3 
only discovered by tbe extent to which it was carried, General Gregonr 
has been rebioved to the command of the Benares District I Ifow' strifv- 
ing a cohti'bst does this form with the treatment of Major Dixon, who,, 
for uttering a complaint, is suspended from the service. This proves tltai 
a man may he guilty of an act of illegal extortion upon the unfortunate 
Vatives of India, yet be sure of the protection of Government; bqt if, 
privately or publicly, through the press, or the “ regular channels,” he daw 
to speak of its proceedings in other than terms of praise, it shall be at liis 
]HTil ! 


KOM BAY. 

Wr have received accounts from Bombay, to the middle of December, 
wliicli announce the surrender ot the Fort ot Kitioor. The Bomljay 
Fourier of the lltli of that month states, tliat Messrs. Stevenson and 
Rlliot had been released from their confinement in the l ort of Kittimr, 
had joined Mr. Ciraplain on the inoriiing of tlie ‘2(1 ot l)(icx.*tnber. 
The accounts <yf tliat date mentioned, that the insurgents still lu*ld ot|t, 
declaring themseJvus not satisfied with the terms offered in the Commis- 
‘'ioners’ proolaniatiou. 

Kittoor is- a fort whicb was held, with the teriitory dependant on it, 
hy a Dessyie^'a perpou answering m^arly to a German mediatised PrinoC 
—^something l>et'veea a Soveieign and a landholder. At tlm death of 
tiw lant De^ay^ without heirs, the territory devolved on the Edst ind^a 
F'OiSapaiiy.j bu^an '^ttempt having l)eeii made by a forged will to s€ft up 
a cluup.hy Mic; Idte^ Desaye’s managing man in favour of a icliild, whom 
it was prem^ed |w had adopted, Mr> Thackefy, of the Hast Wdia Gom- 
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pMByV WM sant to inquire into the nSwb. i 

iag heea made to hia suithqrity^ an attempt wfcm^ade^to'suhdueitbe fbit 

y^ith avery inadequate force, and Mr. Thackepy periahedy with Giqatta 

Black, and some other officers. 

Private letters state, that jewels valued at live lacs of rupees, and 
treasure to the amount of thirteen lacs, w'ere found in the fort,; 

The following extracts of letters from the Presidency of Bombay, have 
appeared in the Globe and Traveller evening paper : — 

1 fancy the wise-hearls that got the Company into the scrape of the Burmese 

war begin to apprehend resistance in other quarter', ; but they have no occasion 
to he afraid of the IJeceao, for (he whole eouiitty is in a state of famine from 
two years’ drought. The cattle, are all dead, and the people must die also, for 
Governnient will give iheni no assistance; and though there is plenty of graia in 
the country, from the oveiahundant harvest of 182^, the ]>oor wretches nave no 
money to buy it frotn the rich forestallers. In jmverty and universal wretched- 
ness, thiscounfry has certainly rctrogratled at Ica-^t one hundred ye^irs sinceitwas 
conquered, owing to the seventy ol our collections //i hard money ^ which, in con- 
sequence of the innnense sums taken out of the country and sent home itmnc' 
tiiatcly after tlie war, the poor devils really have not the>neans of finding. This 
■ year they ha\ e nothing left for it but to quit the country or die. The white peo- 
ple in Bombay eat and drink inucb tin- some as usual, and 1 do not think yuu 
will hear mueh of the surteriugs of the caste, Imt 1 know \ouvvill pity them. 

The A’iw/Jsow, now under despatch lor Kiiglainl, gives me the opportunity ot 
infunning you that the Klcphanta, or latter rams, have falleu for two or three 
days ill the Deccan, as well as at Surat and the neighbouring jdaces, by which 
the apprehension of a famine is removed, and llio produce of dry grain will be 
about naif the usual quantity ; the. crop of paddy, or rice, is nearly lost, and it 
will only be a quarter. All the revenue of the Company mu^t be lost thisytar. 
The weiU in the Island arc not half lull; and the wnnt of water in the Island 
and SaUette, within a few iiioiitlis hence, will he very great. There is very little 
water in town, but we hope the wells in the Esplanaile will supply the want, ami 
the Govcruinent are thinking of opening iiiauy wells that had been filled up 
some vears ago. Our Noble O'overnor is doing even/ thing lu hts power to support 
hii subjects. 

. We noticed in our last Number the appearance of Sheik Dulla and his 
followers, in the neiglibourhood of Ellichpoor, and their dispersion by 
the detachments under Captain Seyer and Lieutenant Lermitt. The late 
arrival from Bombay gives ua some account of the subsequent proceed- 
ings of this chief, by which it apjieiirs that, after his rencounters with the 
anove officers, he, with a few followers, made his appearance in the 
<lirection of Jelphy Ammair, where a party of horse and foot of the 
Kllichpoor brigade, under a .Jemidar, was stationed, by whom several of 
the fogitives >vete taken prisoner.*?, and the remainder almost entirely 
destroyed by being driven into the Taptee. The Chief himself, however, 
succeeded in effecting his escape by swimming across the river. 

On the 21st of last month there, was laid before Parliament treaties 
with the Nativ'e Powers of India, about thirty in number; namely, with 
the Guicownr, with the Rajnh of Detleah, with the Rajah of Ban- 
swam, with iho R'«jnh of Dumleah and Perlaubgurh, &c. &C, 

SI \ r. vrour. 

Wo learn, by the Singapore Chronicles received, that some relaxation 
of the addltimial duties imposed at Batavia had been shawm by the au- 
thorities there ; two vessels, the Scorpion and Salmon River, having 
allowed to land tlie cargoes originally destined for Batavia, without in- 
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djutitfs bn B«rktsh mAzrafiotures in)p«s^ Isy/fh^ 
new tariff, bit wda^linAeiwti gtnerteiUy thought thtit thl^ d^t«|t‘ 

{DUiatioa -would' bh canned stall farther, and extend to the admissioh of 
the goods in other vessels, upon due proof of their identity being adduced : 
this liberality is generally supposed to result from the poverty at' the 
Batavian Goveratnent. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Letters have been received from the Cape of Good Hope to the Gth of 
February ; hut nothing of particular importance is related in iliein. The 
Governor and Sir R. Flasket were gone up the country. The new secre- 
taries were unpopular, and all hope of a change of government was at an 
end. Tlie Gove^nol■^s aide-de-camp, Captain Fitzroy, is said to have 
been actually siding with the commissioners during the investigation of 
one ot the horse cases, wherein the Governor is charged with bartering a 
\ory valuable farm for a mere trifle, on condition that a broken-down 
horse, not wortli any thing, should he purcliased for 40,000 dollars. 
I.ord CharJes had created a new drosty (the district of Albany) for his 
son, Lieutenant- Colonel Somerset. 

A Capo Town Gazette ^ of the 29th olMannary, contains the following 
notice of the death of J.ieutenant James Reitz: — 

\Vc have to record another vid’un to the rause of African discovery, in the 
juTtou of Lieut. Janies Keitz, R. N. late ol Ilis Majesty’s ship Leven, aud son of 
the late J. F. Reitz, Esq. Coininissui-y of Vendues to this (iovennnent. 

Itiis euterprisinu^ olheer had been left by Captain t)wen, cuninianding tlife 
stjuadron cinplojcd on the sur\ey of the iCast coast of Africa, as Civil Governor of 
the Island of Moniba.ss, or Muinbaca, tlio inhabitants of which had voluntarily 
j>laced themselves under the protection of the British flag, for the purpose of 
liciiig move secure ajfniiist the exactions of the Iinaun oi Muscat, whose power 
cxieuds over lunrlv the whole of the roast, as far as Zanzibar. On the 24th 
«'l May last, Lieut. Reit/. had an attat k of fever, which increased so alarmhigly, 
tliat two days after it was resolved to transport him to Moinbass, wlieu, unhappily, 
on approachinjf the island, on the moruius^ of the 2J)th, ho expired. 'J'he body 
of this gallant ulliccr was interred with funcial teremony, iu the aucleut Fortti- 
£;uese cathedral church, at Mombass, and three volleys of musketry fired over 
his grave. 

Mp. Buruptt, a colonist of some consequence at the Cape of Good 
Hope, whose vase has been before the public, has notv arrived in England^ 
under a sentence of live y cans’ banishment from that colony, and is 
endeavoujing to obtain redress from Ministers for the hjirsh treatment to 
which he has been subjectetl. Having a suit at issue involving property 
to the amouut of (30,000 dollars, in which Mr. Durnett W’as plaintiff, and 
one Robert Hart (niariager of an estate belonging to the Governor, called 
Somerset farm) defendant, some occuirences took place which led him 
impugn the grounds on w hich certain decisions to that Court were made. 
Hr. Burnett, therefore, addiessed a memorial to the Governor, in which 
he charged two of the members of that Court with a violidioii of justice 
tn their capacity of Co^lmi^sioners of (Jircuit. Mr, Buiru'tt gave no 
publicity to this memorial, nor was he c.hargcd on his trial with having 
done sof but merely forw’arded it to the Govenior, with a view of obtain- 
ing redress in the only quarter where he cx)uld wdth propriety look for it. 
He was/ . however^ found guilty, and subjected to the severe sentence be- 
loremeutioned. If tliis case is truly stated, and we have every reason 
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to mfike its o\^n impression 6n every unprejilJiqe^ wHr** ' w/ ^ 
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’ ' BATAVIA. 
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The hostilities carried on by the Dutch in their Loxiian^ pos^cisslins 
appear to partake* of the uncertain natun* of the Burmese war; for, hy 
the latest aecounts, we leain that th<‘ Queen of B«)ni had deelared war 
against the Duti li ; and tliit, had l)eeii the signal for agen<T;d rh^in^jof 
the nations heailng the Bugia name, wliich comprehended, 1 ) jne-tei^h^ <xf 
die inhabited jxntinn of the C’elelx’s. 'I’he Dutch bgxi in opnsecjue^ico 
been compelled to abandon their reeenl uccpiishioos, and f^trlify 
selves in Macassar. The native accounts state, iliat not ,Qj|ly had the 
])lacts taken by tin* Onfeh been re-ca})tured, but that the Bu^jis had pos- 
sessed 1hernselv«‘s of the provinces of Bontham, Bolicomba* and Maras, 
and had extended their incursions to the suburbs of Macassar. 

CHINA. 

By advices from China, wo learn that an embassy had reached Pekin 
from the King of Ava, to solicit the assistance of the Kmperor against the 
Biitish Power, upon du* ground that Ava was tril>utary (o China. The 
Kmperor, with that ostentatious naivetl’ for which the Chinese Covern- 
irjeiit is so celebrated, in his reply to the ambassador, is .stated to liave 
said, that “ he could not believe it possible tliat the Knglish w'onld be so 
rash as to engage in liostilities against a tributary of the celestial empire.” 
(If the truth of tliis, of coiirsi*, it is dithcult to speak ; but a curious Chi- 
nese document, in reference to the Burmese wai, has reached this coun- 
try. It is a proclamation of tlie Kmperor of China, grounded on a 
despatch from one of his Governors — thoGoveinor of the province of 
Yunnan — bringing under his attention the state of the frontiers. The 
Go^ernor .states, that the Biinnese are eng.iged in a war w ith tlio English, 
and have bei'u <lei<*at(‘d in most of the engagements which they have 
hitherto had; and lie recomiiK'nds that on tlie frontier toward-, the Biu- 
me«e territory, there lx* erected fortillcatlons and towers,” to prevent 
tlie violation of the Chinese territory by either of the })ailies. ^Hie him- 
peror diieots that a line of fortifications be erected all along die frorjtierj., 
acewding to the r<*cornm(*ndati()n of the Goveinoi. This jiroclaniatiun 
is tniiislated from die Pekin Gazette. 

rKUsr \. 

T.ett.er.s from Bagdad, of the dOth December, state, that netVs hatl 
arrived there, fmm Basson\h,‘ of the cnjitiiro of Peye by the Epj^llsb, but 
no details were given According to the same letters, th.g 
BafesOrah^ a spec ies of the cholera morbus, haxl rather abated.. : ^ ' 

. , SVUIA. ' . . ! 

The Advices from Aleppo reach to the 1st of February^ at which time 
}>erfect tramjiiUlity prevailed in the Pashaliek of Syria. Ali’Bcy 
lieon appointed Pasha of Tripoli, and this event bad c^Mse^ 
iaotion in tllat Province. 7'he An^iaries had returned! tg.th^ir duly; and 
the inhabitunU of tatakea, who had emigrated, hud rcttirnil^d to theit 
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homes. Some ins^^ectjon^ had. broken out in Lebaivon; moat pf.. the 
mhabitanfa, suppqrtea three emirS; having risen against Emir Be)fir, 
and refused to ackhowicdge him as their Governor. The Sheik Bekir 
was at the head of this insurrection, and the two parties had met, in 
which the Sheik sustained a defeat. 

The Greek crui2er8 continue to liover about the coast of Syria. 

A LG IF. US. 

By letters from Algiers of the 7lh of March, wo learn, that on the 
2d of. that month a tremendous earthquake commenced there Ashich con- 
tinued at intervals for the four following days. Several houses had been 
thrown down, and many others injured ; but the most dreadful catas- 
trophe had been at Blida, about one day’s journey from Algiers, which 
had been totally destroyed, and almost all the inhabitants buried in the 
ruins; only three hundred having been preserved out of a population of 
fifteen thousand, chiefly Moors, .lews, and Arabs. In the immediate 
neighbourhood ot the town, the earth had opened in large interstices of 
from eight to ten feet wide, and as many deep; and the same phenome- 
non Avhich generally precedes the eruption of Etna and Vesuvius occurred 
at Blida, namely, all the wells and fountains in the neighbourhood 
became perfectly dry. The troops Avhicli the Governnjent sent out t(* 
prevent plunder, liad been attacked and de.stroyed by vast hordes of 
Cohails. Tliese C'obaila arc of a race totally distinct from the T\irks, 
Moors, or Arabs, being the descendants of the unci(‘nt Numidians, and 
they inl)a])it the mountains near Algiers, ar(i perfectly independent, and 
liave nev(!r been subdued by the Turks 

As an act of grace, the l)ey of Algiers had manumitted all the slaves, 
and had ordered a public thanksgiving for the pre.sorvation of Algiers, 

It is worthy <;f remark, that of the many letters from Gibraltar which 
have fallen under our observation, not one has even mentioned thi^ rtie- 
laucholy event. 

MOROCCO. 

A very interesting circumstance i.s mentioned in tljc last accounts from 
thi*? Empire. The Spanish Government having made a demand of the 
l.inperor of Morocco, that the Spanish lefugces, who h,ad taken refuge 
in his dominions, .should be given up, the latter, with a feeling of huma- 
nity Avorthy of, but too much an alien to, the breast of a Cliiistian Sove- 
reign, directed the liashaAV of 'I’angiers to leturn the folloAAing ic})Iy: — 

His Majesty cannot for a moment entertain the idea of deliveniig up the per- 
sons who rame to his doninnons, plaein" trust arul (oididence in a Monareh jusc 
iuid heneficent, Avho respects the prc*ee])ts of(iod, «iveii tlirotl^h his Frophet. 

ff the men claimed hy the Kins uf .*spain i>e otleiideis ugaiiist the laws, hisE 
Majesty should snsjiend’ their puijishiiicnt untd he he tirnily seated in his throne 
and Avhen that period arrive-., the Kmperor will huAe a direc-t uiiderstunding AVitln 
tile King of Spain, aa ho may then demand them, for it is the duty of Sovereigns b» 
respect and attend to each other's wishec. 

If the King of Spaui considers these men as ofl'enders, hc'eause ihev havr aoC 
opiKised destiny, lie it so. Other Kings there are, and Iriends loo of the ijO'inifr k/ 
•‘^{•ain, who do not look ou them in that light, and would moreover havc> winhicd 
tiicni tfO hayo t^en refuge in thoir territoiien, where they would have h^n: fro- 

teited. 

The Emperor Is a lover of clemency, and is not a .stranger to the pnnciElet qf 
justicie, and there^re he cannot, AVitnout oflenchngtiod bV break in tht^ com- 
***aud» his<Pni>phet| accede lo the Avishesof his friend the King of 
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A feW such acts in the Resent conttasted 'Auputoltitecr ol the ADi^ 
Monaxchs would tend to convert the greater ^rlitm of thh ^urbueftiM »a 
M osleonsin. 

Tl'NIS. 

The letter from Tunis, to the middle of Febmhry, state, that thcCoral 
F sheiy on that coast, had hitherto l)eeii carried on by Italian and 

Corsican Fishermen, who paid a high duty for the privilege, had been 
tinned for double the amount it had before produced tO th6 B<*y, to a 
company in London, who had sent an agent there for the ptU‘pdSe of obtttin- 
ing it. The annual duty was hxed at 10,000 Spanish piastres and 
100 Ibsi of chosen coral ; and the time for which it liad beCh taketl 
ten years. It was imagined that this Company would etUplrty steam 
bdats, diving hells, <Src. in this fishery ; and that, in the cdilrse of tfieir 
engagement, the bottom of the sea would be so cleared of coral, that not 
even a tythe would be left for their successors. 

The advantages of steam navigation are, we understand, to he extended 
to the Levant and Turkey trade. It is intended to establish steam 
packets to convey valuable commodities, such as silk, drtigs, ike. also 
letters, from Constantinople, Smyrna, and Messina, to Leghr)rn. where 
it is proposed to trans ship the former into the vessels of the Mediterra- 
nean Steam-Packet Company. 


INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE fONNECIED WITH THR 
EASTERN WORM). 


TUf, India House farce, announced in our last Kiimher, has been acted 
with becoming seiio-comic gravity; the nnmorous porionnci-s ])laying 
their parts exactly as pronipt(*d hv the managers. A jninted listofthr 
new Directoib to he chosen (nhich may be called the cast of the piece) 
being ])revionsly circnlatcd to tlic Honourable Proprietors, these worthy 
electors advanced in flocks to the j)oll, with all the docile tractahility of 
Irish forty-shilling frceholdei.-., and put in the })resrribed votes under the 
immediate eye of their snjHuior.s. Thi.s plan of lia\ing the lists of noini- 
noes piintcd, is the most adiniiable contrivance imaginable for com- 
jdctely defeating the intention of tlic vote by ballot : siin'o, if any Pro- 
prietor venture to writi* out a private list of hi.s n, c<^ntaining the names 
of the persons vhom ho conscientiously thinks ought to be chosen, the 
circnni.stance of his giving in a \witten list, vldch must he immediatelv 
perceived by the Directors watching the poll, infallibly detects the self- 
willed voter, and sets him down for a marked man. Then woe to his 
Interest and hi.s filends in India, if he lias any ! In this manner, honour- 
able Proprietors consent to surrender the freedom of election to which 
they are legally entitled; not h.aving even the virtue to’ insist ujpon 
voting in private, as intended by law' ; the majority being fain to barter 
fi Strict And conscientious discharge of duty, for an ostenthtfbud dis- 
play of their devotion to particular men, who in return for tbia hdinage 
are expected to dole out to them their full share of the IdaveS and fishw* 
If this be not in substance an open soling of votes, \ve' rk/t' trhat 
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would be fedV attdithe^ only peculiarity aitendin^r it is one which makes 
it more dogAidikig^to the elector. It is this, that ho is to receive his pay- 
ment after he has done his ^vo^k, and then at the ineie will and pleism^ 
of the person he serves. These docile pupils perform the parts assigned 
them with a sweet mixture of hope and awe, knowing that they are in 
the presence of their masters, who hold out the sugar plums in the one 
hand and the birch in the other. And this is called an election ! It is 
the most solemn of inunimeties, the most contemptible of the many 
fooleries and farces which the power of habit makes “ the most thinking 
})eople of Europe” go through with infinite gravity. 

We must not omit to give a brief notice of the “ after-piece;” the elec- 
tioo of the new Chairman and Deputy, and the arrangements within the 
bar for the ensuing year. We sincerely regret that the situation of tlio 
latter has been given to a person so unpopular, fearing as we do, that he 
will persevere in the same course which deservedly made him so. The 
olHcors of the Indian army, who have been so severely pinched and clip- 
ped, will associate his election with approbation of the system attributed 
tu him individually, of faither curtailing their scanty allowances ; and it 
Mill be considered a prelude to the rigorous enforcement, at this critical 
moment, of the full batta, and troop and company reductions, which 
even the little — scrupulous Lord Amherst has scrupled to execute. 

ciiunot too often impress on the people of England who have 
cbildren in India, that they know not the rca/ situation into which they 
have thrown their sons. They wdll f)e grievously deluded, if, without 
taking into account the nature of that country, tlicy allow themselves to 
he led aw’ny by the rhodomontadc of the people of Loadenhall-street. 
They vapour about their army abroad, and their military service, &c. ; 
telling every body that their oHicers have double or triple the jiay of 
the like ranks in Knjllnnd, and that tliey retire on full pay at the end of 
‘-^5 years’ service. These, and a variety of sucli specious exaggerations, 
are true to the sound, but fatally false to tlie sense. It shall be our en- 
deavour, at an early period to strip off these disguises, and show what the 
real value of this far-famed service is, with the view of creating, among 
pe rsons in this country, a right undor>,tanding of the position of our 
youth, wlio are sent out far from their homes, and in an unwhole- 
some climate, to seia^e the Company for the term (in nine coses 
<‘ut of ten) of their iiatmal lives ; and we indulge the hope of 
being able at last, by a true picture of their situation, to excite 
such an interest and sympathy in their liehalf as shall }>revent 
die unfeeling masters, whom from boyhood they arc diouied to serve, 
from venturing to press more severely on those helpless persons, who, in 
India, are de.stituto of all che<-k upon their hard task-niasteis. Conse- 
ijuently, their only hope of Justice and protection, is in the generous sym- 
pathy of the people of England, who may pievent them from narrowing 
f^till more the scanty subsistence of tlie.r olbccrs, by pellSl'veiing and 
heartless retrenchments on tlieir .slender means, already barely sufficient 
fo enable them to procure what is uecehsary for their existence in thtiit 
ungenial clime, where ninety out of a hundred are doomed to live and 
to end their days ; few, very few indeed, ever seeing the period when 
their eyes may be refreshed w'ith the .sight of their native land ; and 
fewer still attaining tliat rank and independence which would enubl# 
them tg retire, and npeiid tlwre the gveiung of life. 
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In the mean time, before taking uj> the subject more in d^ail, we W ear- 
nestly to assure the parents and relatives ofyhong iheWA^tindB lbr the^t' 
that ti e military service of the Company affords a bart^a r^ry 
sistence to the junior ranks; that is, to the great body of their olhfcers. We 
must remind them, that the absolute amount of pay, according to the rate 
of exchange, furnishes no rule for judging, unless it be Compared ttith 
the indispensable wants of the service and country; then with the reason- 
able comforts to be expected by persons of certain educatiort, rank, and 
habits ; and, lastly, with the money value of sUch necessaries and com- 
forts. Where these are hardly procurable for money, of what value is it 
to tlie possessors Of what value was tlte pearl to the cock who wanted 
corn to ])eok f If a small portion of wine or beer be necessary to healtk 
in an exhausting clime, and that cost an oflicer at Jauliiah or Nag- 
poor, in the shape of a bottle of spurious Madeira, the sum of ten 
shillings, or a bottle of bitter beer half as much — what avails it to him 
that he has double pay, as com])ared with an olhcer in England! 

Unfortunately, in the present glut of employment, and overflow of {w- 
pulation, in reference to the middle ranks of society, even a hare subsist- 
ence, amounting to a certain provision for life, is an object with hundred.', 
of ** Cadets ” of good families: True, not one half of tlie youths who go 
otit will live to be Field Oificers, not one in ten to be Generals of Corp.s, 
in fifty years retiring on their Regiments: True, a man mav live to 
attain all this; and yet, in many eases, never have recovered from the 
inevitable load of debt in which he is plunged during Ids 20 years of 
subalternship, and 10 of captainship: 'rrue, the chances are almost an 
infinite number to one against any individual drawing one of the fen 
great prizes of high and lucrative office open to military men. It is also 
true, that they are each of them lialile to be suspended and dismisvS- 
ed arbitrarily, at any moment of their service, arid turned on the wid** 
world, when their best days are wasted, their constitutions wmrn out, and 
themselves ultogetlier incapacitated from beginning the world anew, or 
earning a livelihood by any' other profession. All this they arc liable to 
suffer, without trial or investigation — a fashion which seems particularly 
the rogue of late years.*' 

What then ? True as all thesr chances and contingences are, so sanguine 
is every man of his own good fortune, the fond idol of vulgar Avorship, every 
one hopes his boy may have the luck to escape, and be the single excep- 
tion to the general rule. As to the “ poor boy ” himself, he knotvs, and 
tliinks at first, nothing alxmt the matter; but, pleased with the tran- 
sition from school and childishness, to idleness and manly station, and 
ambitions of becoming his own master, be asks no questions, but proceeds 
to bis destination; seemed for life in his new country^, wlicnce poverty and 
distance effectually hinder his returning to besiege his relatives with hU 
complaints. 

* To give one proof of this out ot iimny, need only advert to one of the inoi»t 
recent instances, that of Col. Dixon, vuspomled “ tdl the plcasuie of the Court of 
Directors be known, ’’for what the(io\ernmcnt is pleased to consider an intemperate 
inemorinl. Sir John IMalcolm, .and otheis.who now contend against the freedom of 
discimsioil in India, re<-t chiefly on this argument, thntperstniswho ave *ggneved 
may represent their cases through the regular channel9,where, we are ioformtd by 
others, they are sure of being attended to. Yes : the individual who has tlic cre- 
<luliiy to rely on these professions is attended to with a ven^^eance ; for, if he say 

any thing that is unpalatable, ho is dismissed from the service for bis pilin’^ ! 
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QuF t W! W WW ^Pt p^r^it ^ do ipore at present ex- 
press bop/^i tha^ Sir Qt Robinson and bis friends wjU foibe^r 

tjveir aJaiinipftjapd 4ruel attempts to enforce the unfeeling curtailments 
which the QpfWm-enA evpn^of .Lord Aiiiber.->t have declined to execute. 
WeUust that every, humane and honest Propiietor vill j^o along wlih us 
io uyiug t(i,,wa^4ipd measures that must create so imich distress to, a 
\aluableand deserving body of men — iiicasuies uluch will in inany in- 
stances involve forcible and arbitrary violations of the understood con- 
tiactfi between the state <and its servants, and, by destroying all mutual 
coniid^nce and cor.diality, may risk tbc safety of* India itself. 

It has been currently reported in the higher political circles that a ne- 
gotiation is at present on foot between the Government and the East 
India Company, for the jnjrpose of throwing o)>en the China trade to 
the commercial public of Great llritain. Vv hen the present policy of 
ndnikiters with regard to free tiade is considered, that such a measure is 
ardently desired by them is more than probable. But that the Directors 
of the Company will consent to any act which, however beneficial to the 
public, must inevitably strike at their patronage, will appear to the gene- 
rality of our readers far more paradoxical, wlien tbc uncompromising 
ligour with w hich they have hitherto exercised tlicir vast and injurious 
monopoly is remeinbeicd. To make the above feasible, however, it is 
necessaiy to keep oue grand event in view, — the ai^proaching expiration 
of the period to which the l^ast India Company’s Charter extends. The 
recent development of the evils of that system in which the Company 
lias so long aud so obstinately persevered, .so as to jirove to the w orld 
tliai it is cjuito incorrigible, while in their hands, evils which arc becom- 
ing every day more glaring and intolerable, may well inspire tlie Direc- 
tion with alaim, that our present ministers will not, when that time ar- 
rives, be disposed to sanction a continuance of this pernicious misrule, 
equally hostile to the interests of India and of England. To w ard olF 
this blow , aud by giving np one poition to prehcrvc the remainder, may 
have induced thy Company, ere the dreaded day arrives, to make conces- 
sions and oilers to government, the rcAvaid for which would bo looked 
to in a promise to renew such portions of the Charter as might not be 
adected by (lie present negotiation. It is not, tlierefore, imjuobable that 
till* ‘Honourable Company’ has made, or hinted, to government its 
Willingness to make, an oder of throwing open tlie China trade, on con- 
dition that another half century may yet see tiiem lording over the fer- 
tile teriitory of llindostan, and see Englishmen proscribed as aliens from 
Its sliore, while the Directors coutiiim* to enjoy exclusive possession 
oi no inconsiderable portion of their former patioiiage and power. It is 
not likely, however, that govermneiit will be made the dupe of this pj'e- 
tended liberality, or that uiilliona of human beings and vast tracts of 
land are to be lost to civilization and those advantages which only au 
nncontrolled intercourse w ith the Eurojiean world can afford them, in- 
deed it appetiis evident, from the present state of public feeling, and the 
daily lucr^i^siug luiowledge of the advantages of the Indian trade, with 
the conviction iiow so general as to show those advantages could by in- 
creased by a removal oi' the present obnoxious restrictions, that wlien the 
period forthe expiration of the Charter arrives, a solution of feeling n^itst 
indeed have lattch place if that Charter obtains even a revised renewal, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE EAiT INDIA OOMlUNr 
IN 18:24; uy ulnhy bT. globge tucker, e.so. LONDON 1825. 

This is one of^the latest publicatioDS on Indian affairs which has appear* 
ed ; and we [regret that it did not reach us in time to enable us to ao it 
justice m our present Number ; but we pledge ourselves to take up the subject 
the earliest opportunity. The first chapter is on the Territorial Revenue of 
British India, in which the author combats tlie opinions of M. Say, and ex- 
amines the sanguine calculations of the Marquis of Hastings’s * Summary.' 
The second enters more minutely into the * Sources of the Revenue of 
India, — Salt, — (’ustoms, — Abkarry, — Stamps, &c.’ in the course of which va- 
rious apologies are made for the monopoly system, which will ill bear to be 
analysed It shall be our business to show our readers, whether morality and 
justice are really promoted by the forced cultivation of opium for the exclu<kve 
benefit of monopolists, and taxes laid on judicial proceedings, llie third 
chapter on the ^ IairI Revenue of India,’ will lead us into a consideration of 
the comparative mei its of tiie Ryotvvarry and Zuineendary systems, about which 
such opposite opinions have prevailed. On this volume, as a whole, we may 
remark, that (considered apart from its temporary application) in as far as the 
general discussion of the sunject is considered, it might have been spared, after 
the work on ‘ Colonial Policy as applicable to the Gov^ernment of India,' 
which has been for some years befiire tlie public, and contains a profound 
philosophical investigation of the most interesting questions arising out of the 
present political state of that country, m comparison with which the present 
publication only skims the surface. But, however little may have been added 
to what was before known, we are anxious to collect every scattered ray of 
light which it may be jiossible to concentrate upon Indian subjects requiring 
illustration. 

REMARKS ox THE R'iOlWARRY AND MOCl RRERY SYSTEMS. 

This small pamphlet has been printed, but not published. It is from tbe 
oeu of Mr. Law, whose name adds importance to tlie subject with which 
lie has been so long associated; Lord ('ornwallis, thirty years ago, having 
acknowledged him to be the author of that system liis JiOrdship was so anxious 
to establish. Tlie present jiroduction was primed rather for the perusal of a 
select few, than for the [niblic eje. But the long experience of the author, nnti 
the high character he long ago attained for the talents displayed in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs, entitle his opinions to receive general attention. 
Tlie subject is, besides, treated of m a manner that must give it greater interest; 
tbe earnestness of the wiiter showing that ho fools himself to bo performing a 
public duty. On ilio ments of the question we do not desire liero to offer any 
opinion ; but we wish all parties to l^e heard, convinced that by this only cor- 
rect ideas will ultimately prevail. 

THE FOCKF.T ANNCM lllMsll.i;, oj Till illSlOUY, l»OI 11 lO, ARTS, SClEStC, 
AM) LIllRVTLIll 01 1 li I VI. All 1824. LONDON, PI’. 510. 

This is a most useful and entertaining little volume. It is writtten with 
considerable Vigour, and det.iils the events of the year with great conciseness 
and perspicuity. And, which is of vastly greater importance, is remarkable for 
lilieral sentiments and correct tliinking. The editor appears to. feel a very 
sensible pleasure in detailing the transactions of the rising republics of Ameiica? 
whose succes.s is so intimately connected with the noblest interests of humamfy > 
and wo think the reader will find in lies excellent epitome of the last years 
histoiy of Colombia, a degree of satisfaction very rarely communicated hv the 
very best relation of the aflairs of old slates. 

IIic other portions of this woik,— its abstract of PariiamentarV debates, 
sketch of foreign events, yearly biography, &c. — ore highly nsefnl and pleasing; 
and we have no doubt that the public will perceive it to be their interest to en- 
courage the continuation of so excellent a publication. 
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memorial of ram MOHUN ROY, AND OTHER DISITNGUISHED 
NATIVES OF INDIA, ADDRESSED TO THE 
KING OF ENGLAND. 


To the Kin^*i Most Excellent Majesty, 


Mav it please your Majesty, 

1. We, your Majesty’s faithful 
«iub)ects, Natives of India and Inhabit 
lants of Calcutta, being placed by Pro- 
vidence under the sovercipi care and 
protection of the august head of the 
British nation, look up to your Ma- 
jesty as the guardian of our lives, 
property, and religion ; and when our 
rijfhts are invaded and our prayers dis- 
regarded by the subordinate authori- 
ties, we beg leave to carry our com- 
plaiuts before your Majesty’s throne, 
which is happily established in mercy 
and justice, amidst a generous people, 
celebrated throughout the earth as the 
the enemies of tyranny, and distin- 
guished, under your royal auspices, as 
the successful defenders of Europe 
from Continental usurpation. 

2. We, your Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects, now come before you under the 
most painful circumstances, the lochl 
executive authorities having suddenly 
uss»inie<l the power of legTsiation in 
matters of the highest moment, and 
abolished legal privileges of long 
f'tanding, without the least pretence 
that we have ever abused them, and 
made an invasion on our civil rights 
such at is unprecedented in the history 
of British Rule in Bengal, by a inea- 
Hirc which either indicates a total 
disregard of the civil rights and privi- 
leges of your Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects, OP an intention to encourage a 
inud and unfounded suspicion of our 
attachment to the existing Govern- 
ment. 

3. The greater part of Hindoostaii 
having been for several centuries sub- 
ject U) Mobamuddau Rule, the civil 
and religious rights of its original in- 
hal)itants were constantly trampled 
'•I’OR ; and, from the habitual oppres- 
'mn of the Conquerors, a great body of 
their subjecis In the southern Peiiin- 
aula(Dukhin), afterwards Called Mar- 
ti attahs, and another body in the west- 
ern parts, now styled Sikhs, were at 
last driven ta revolat End when the 
MiiHsulmao power ^cac^e feeble, they 
ultimately succeeded in establish- 


ing their independence ; but the Na- 
tives of Bengal, wanting vigourof body, 
and averse to active exertion, remain'* 
ed during the whole period of the Mo- 
hamuddan conquest, faithful to the 
existing Government, although their 
property was often plundered, their re- 
ligion Insulted, and their blood wan- 
tonly shed. Divine Providence at last, 
in its abundant merry, stirred up the 
English nation to break the yoke of 
those tyrants, and to receive the op- 
pressed Natives of Bengal under Rs 
protection. Having made Calcutta the 
capital of their dominions, the EogUsh 
distinguished this city by such peculiar 
marks of favour, as a free people would 
he expected to bestow, in establishing 
an English Court of Judicature, and 
granting to all within its jurisdiction, 
the same civil rights as every Briton 
enjoys ill his native country j thus put- 
ting the Natives of India in possession 
of such privileges as their forefather's 
never expected to attain, even under 
Hindoo Rulers. Considering these 
things, and bearing in mind also the 
solicitude for the welfare of this coun- 
try, uniformly expressed by the Ho- 
nourable East India Company, under 
whose immediate control we are 
placed, and also by the Supreme 
Councils of the British nation, year 
dutiful subjects consequently have not 
viewed the English as a body of con- 
querors, but rather as deliverers, and 
look uji to your Majesty not only as a 
Ruler, but also as a father and pro- 
testor. 

4. Since the establishment of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in Cal- 
cutta till the present time, — a period 
that has been distinguished by every 
variety of circumstances, the country 
sometimes rcjKising in the Ijosoni of 
profound peace, at others shaken with 
the din of arms— the local Government 
of Bengal, although composed from 
time to time, of lueu of every shade of 
character and opiniou, never attempt- 
ed of its^uwii will and pleasure to take 
away any of the rights which your Ma- 
jesty's royal ancestors with the consent 
2M2 
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of tlietr Councils, had been graciously 
pleaded to confer on your faithful Riib- 
Under the cheering iutlucncc 
of equitable and indulgent treatment, 
and stimulated by the example of a 
eople famed for their wisdom and li- 
erality, the Natives of India, with 
the means of amelioration set before 
them, have been gradually advancing 
in social and intellectual improvement. 
In their conduct and in their writings, 
whether periodical or otherwise, they 
have never failed to manifest all be- 
coming respect to a Government 
fraught with such blessings ; of which 
their own publications and the judg- 
ment passed upon them by the works 
of their contemporaries, are the best 

[ irpofs. Your faithful subjects beg 
eave, in support of this statement, to 
submit two extracts from English 
works very lately published, one by a 
Native of India, and the other by Eng- 
lish Missionaries ; the first is from a 
work published on the 30th of January 
last, by Rainmohun Hoy, entitled 
• A Final Appeal to the Cliristiaii 
Public,’ which may serve as a speci- 
men of the sentiments expressed by 
the Natives of India tow'ards the (io- 
vernment “ 1 now conclude my 
Essay in offering up thanks to the Su- 
reme Disposer of the Universe, for 
aving unexpectedly delivered this 
country, from the long continued ty- 
ranny of its former Rulers, and placed 
it under the (Government of the Eng- 
lish, a nation w ho not only arc blessed 
with the enjoyment of civil and politi- 
cal liberty, hut also interest themselves 
in promoting liberty and social happi- 
ness, as well as free inquiry into lite- 
rary and religious subjects, among 
those nations to which their influence 
extends.” — Pages 378, 37^. 

5. The second extract is from a pe- 
riodical work published at the Duiiisli 
Settlement of Seramporc, by a body of 
English Missionaries, who aie known 
to be generally the best ({ualitied and 
the most careful observers of the fo- 
reign countries iii whiih Eui’o|)oait>> 
have settkMl. Thiswoik, inlitledthe 
* Friend of India,' treating of the Na- 
tive Newspajiers published in Iteng.il, 
thus observes, “ How neces»»Qry a 
step this (the establishment of a Na- 
tive Press) was for the auidioratioii 
of the coiuliiion of the Natives, no per- 
son can he ignorant who Ims traced 
the effects of the Pros>, in other coun- 
tries. The Natives tliemsclvcs soon 
availed themselves of this privilege \ 
no less than four Weekly Newspapers 
in the Native language have now been 


established, and thefe are hopes, that 
these efforts will contribute essentiallv 
to arouse the Native mind from \u 
long lethargy Of death; and while it 
excites them to inquire into what is 
going forward in the world, of which 
Asia forms so important a portion 
urge them to asceriaiii their own situa- 
tion respecting that eternal world, 
which really communicates all the vi-* 
gour and interest now so visible in Eu. 
ropeans. Nor has this liberty been 
ahvsed hy them in the lea><t degree; vet 
these vehicles of Intelligence have be- 
gun to be called for, from the very ex- 
tremities of British India, and the ta- 
lents of the Natives themselves have 
not unfrequcntly been exerted in 
the production of Essays that would 
have done credit to our own country- 
men”. («) 

(>. An FhigUsh gentleman, of the 
name of Buckingham, who for some 
years published a Newspaper in this 
idacc, eiiiillcdthe ‘ (Calcutta Journal,’ 
having incurred the di ploasuie of thf 
local Government, was ordered to leave 
this country, and soon afterwards, the 
Honourable John Adam, the (iovernoi- 
General in Council, suddculv, vvithout 
any previous intimation of his inten- 
tions, ])asst‘d a Rule and Ordiuaruc, 
on the 11th of March, thus tiikine; 
away the liberty of the Press, whidi 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects had so 
long and so happily enjoyed, and snh- 
stiluting his own will and pleasure lor 
the Laws of England, hy which it had 
hitheito been governed. — This Rule, 
Ordinance, and Regulation is annexed 
— (ride Paper annexevl No. 1.) (h). 

7. It beiog necessary, according to 
the system cstublislied for the Ooveru- 
inent of this country, that the above 
Regulation should receive the nppro- 
hatiuii of the Supreme Court by being 
^egi'^tc^ed there, after having betu 
fixed up for 20 ilay s on the walls of tlie 
Court -room, before it could hccoiue 
Law; on ihe following Monday, (the 
17th c»f Marrii,) Mr. Fergussoti, Bar- 
rister, moved the Court to allow par- 
ties who might feel themselves as;- 
grieved hy ibe New Regulalion, to hr 
l.e.ird nsiaiiist it Ity their Couii'vcl be- 
fore the sanction ot the Court should 
establish It ds Law ; and the Honoura- 
ble Sic IVanc.s Macnaghten, the sole 
acting Jutlge, expressed his willing" 
ness to hear in tljis manner, all that 


(«} Friend of ludia^ Qua rt e i ly Rel ies, 
No. VI T, published in Deceinher Id--- 
(/>) For thi.s Regnlalioi), sec OiieiitaJ 
Hctakl, Vol. J. p. 12 b 
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to the King. 


^ 1 ure«l acainst il, audappoint- 
''’.“Mjiday^iUeSaa* <>*; tN 8*“® “““*** 
MnS! fur »« ^ *>r“rd. 

fyfv,l\Mv aW kindly 

f.'.iilbc mean time, be “ 

mM l.c aihisaWelo present a Memo- 
“ 1 to Goveruioent, praying for the 
" laraital of tbe said'Rulc and Ordt- 
"aurc. 'f'bese observations from the 
Ho onrable Sir Francis Macnagbteu, 
mpiied your Majesty’s faitlilul sub- 
ill at this Presidency, with a conli- 
j!.it hope, that his Lordship disap- 
tou-d'ol the Rule and Ordiiiatice, and 
Laid use bis influence "‘f'‘ 
moat to second the prayer of the Me- 
al irialhe rcconiincudedtobc presented, 

or that, alleast in virtue oi tlie aulho- 
„v vested in him for the purpose 
„r piotei tiug yonr faithful sub, ci ts 
a»anist illegal and oppressive acts, he 
a, add prevent the proiKised Rule Irom 
iiahbini; into Law. 

« Vuur faithful subjects aRi-ceab e to 

a ^uKliestiou of this nature procecanig 
I, urn such a source, employ e<l f he tew 
ila\i iuterveniujf in preparing a iMe- 
•juonal to Government, containing 
a respectful representation of the 
reasons which existed against the 
iiroposed Rule and Ordinance being 
asttcd into Law j but lu preparing 
tin. Menmiial in both the Lnglish 
iUmI Hcngullee languages, and ^hscus- 
siiig the alterations suggested by the Uil- 
fpi-eut individuals who wished to gne it 
tlieir support and signature, so iiiucli 
liiiic was necessarily consumed, that it 
\ifts not ready to he sent into 
turn for signature until the .>0th ol 
Mirih; coiisetpicntly only fifteen Na- 

• tiNo.ul respectability had time to rea<i 

'.to\er and afrix their siguatuie before 
tlic following flay, on which it was to 
bo discussed in the Supreme ( omt, 
:ni(l (mally sanctif-nefl or rtjfcteil. Bc- 
''ido. that this nuiuficr was i*ousuU*re»i 
iiisMilicient, it was then tf)o late ff>r 
(■DM-rmneuttf) act upon ibis Mcinoiial, 
V) as M supei-edc the discussions an«l 
(li’( isioij ibat were to take plate in the 
f <*ort ; and a few ludividuids, there- 
lor -, of those who com iined in it, 
h isiily preparetl aoolher iMeoiorial ot 
the same tc’Uor in the morning oi th.it 

fhiv, uddres.bc'd to the Supreme Com t 
it'clf, demoustratiug our uu.haUcii 
allai'hmeut to the British (»#\’erument, 
and praying the Court to withhold its 
sanciion from a llcgulaUfUi yvlnch 
Mould deprive us of an iuyaluahlc pri- 
iilege, hrmly sccurcfl t») us by laws 
»d the laiiil, which a'c had so long cii- 
J fved, aiid eonid not he charged with 
f-ivr l.tning abuWd. (Annexed paper 


No. 2.) (c) And although from these 
circumstaocoa, the 

fewer, signatures, yovir Majw^y a 
faithful subjects reposed iu the hope, 
that iu appealing to a British. Court of 
Law, they might rely more on the jus- 
tice of their cause, than the number 
or weight of iiaincs ; especially, since 
it is well known, that there arc mmty 
under the immediate influence of Go* 
\ermncut, who would not express an 
opinion against the acts of those lu 
power at the time, although it were to 
secure the salvation of all their coun- 

This Memorial being by the order 
of the Judge, read by the Registrar uf 
the Court, Mr. Fergusson, (who be- 
sides his professional skill and emi' 
acnce us an Lnglish lawyer, has ac- 
ouired, by his long practice at the Cal- 
cutta bar, a very intimate acquwut- 
ance with the state oi this couutry»j 
in virtue of the permissioa granted 
him, entered into an argument, show- 
ing the Rule and Ordinance to be 
both illegal and inexpedient. (Ibe 
uixmiids on which he opposed it are 
given at length, annexed paper 

^^lO.^Thesi and other conclusive argu- 
ments, urged by Mr. Fergusson, and 
also by Mr. Tnrtou, both cuuuently 
skilled in the laws of j‘ 

fullv strengthened the hopis 
ouJv created l>y . obserx riuo^ 

that foriiierlv fell lr‘>m the 
that the learned Judge would eiitei 
his nrotest against such a direct y iola- 
tioiM.f the laws, and 
Sion of the lights of >our faithful sub 

’^Vl! NctwiRi.t.mduiK, we 


Loidsliiis iiigiMUghis 
no re.-aid whatever t.> the above Me- 
morial, not albuiing to it m t*'** 
di 'unt manner, nor to the argument 
It coiJtamed ; and his UirdsUip lurlUcr 

d..elosc<l,ti.:ttat the 

•.desire to hear e%ery ohjettam tli»r. 
could he nrgcil, and recommended a 

a Mcinoiial to (kivcrnment against R. 

I* 1, /Annexed lun- 

frM-orthis He- 

rald,' V»l. 1. |>; AW- 

(,/) 111. p. Od. 
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Macna^hten, tfie Judge who presided 
<?H the occasion.) (rf) 

IJK YoUr Majesty’s faithful subjects 
clmnot account for the Inconsistency 
thanifested by Sir F. Macnaghten in 
two different points with regard to the 
sanctioning of this Regulation. In the 
first place, according to his liOrdshlp's 
own statement from the bench, he re- 
fused not only once, but twice, to see 
the Regulation before it passed in 
Council, probably because his Lonl- 
ship thought it improper for him to 
rive it his approbation until it came 
before him in the regular manner ; 
but he afterwards, when application 
Was made to him a third time, not 
only consented to read it, but with 
some alterations agreed to give it his 
sanction, — a change of conduct for 
which no reason was assigned by his 
Ltordship. Again, when application 
was made to his Lordship to near the 
oblectlons that might be urged against 
it, before giving it his judicial approval, 
his Lordship withheld from the Know- 
ledge of the public, not only that he 
had already so pledged himself ; hut 
even that he had previously seen 
the Regulation, and expressed him- 
self ready to hear all that could be saui 
respecting it, in tlic same manner as if 
his mind had been unfettered by 
any promise, and perfectly open to 
conviction. Consc<iuently, some of 
your M^esty’s faitViful subjects ])re- 
pared a Memorial and retained C’oim- 
sel against the new Regulation, and 
had afterwards the mortilication to 
find, that their representations were 
treated with cc^utemptuous neglect, 
and that the arguments of the most 
able lawyers could be of no avail. 

I.*!. Your Majesty in Parliament has 
been graciously pleased to make it a 
part of the law of thi.s Country, that 
after a Uegttlation has passed the 
Council, it must be fixed up for 
twenty days iu the Supreme Court, be- 
fore it can be registered, so as to re- 
ceive the full force of law ; an inter> al 
which allows the Judge time for <leli- 
beration, and to hear from otliers all 
the objections that may exist to the 
proposed measure, and might ha>e the 
crtect of preventing the establishment 
of injudicious and inexnctllcnt or unjust 
and oppressive acts ; but if, as iu this 
case, fhc Judges enter into a previous 
compact with the local (lovernment, 
and thus preclude the possibility of 
any cft'ectual rcpre.sentation from your 
ftiUhful subjects, who have no iutima> 


(rf) Oriental Herald, Vol, I. p, 137, 


tion of what !» ittedllatfed till u h« 


. - . . ^ - constant 

apprehension, that the most valuable 
and sacred of their rights may, in 
this instance, be suodeiily snatched 
from them at a moment's warning, be- 
fore they know that such ^ roeiurc 
is in contemplation, or hav’e time tore- 
present the evils which it is calculated 
to inflict upon them. 

14. In pursuance of the Regulatiou 
passed as above described, the Govern- 
ment issued an official order in the 
‘ Government Gazette* of the 5th of 
April, commanding the attention of 
Editors of Newspajiers, or other peri- 
odical works, to certain restrictions 
therein contained, prohibiting all 
matters which it might consider as 
coming under the following heads : — 


I. — Defunatory or contumeiious re- 
flections against the King, or any of the 
Members of the Royal Family. 

II. — Observations or statements, touch- 
ing thecharaetcr, constitution, measures, 
or orders of the Court of Directors, or 
otlier public aulhoiities in England, con- 
nectecl with the Ooverninent of India, 
or the character, constitution, measures, 
or oiders of the Indian Governments, 
impugning the motives and dcsictis ot 
such authorities of Governments, or in 
any way tending to bring them into ha- 
tred or contempt; to excite resistance 
U> tlieir orders, and to weaken their au- 
tliority. 

HI. — Observations or statements of 
the almve description, relative fo allied 
or friendly Native I’oweis, their Mini- 
hters, or IfepH scntatlvcs. 

IV. — Defamatory or contnmcliotis re- 
marks or offensive insinuations levelled 
against the Governor- (leneral, the Go- 
vernors, or Comnianderfi-ln-Chief, the 
Members of Council, or the Judges of 
his Majesty’s Courts at any of the Presi- 
deneie.s, or the Bishop of Caltutta, and 
puhiieations of any deseiiption, tending 
to c.xposo them to liatreil, obioc^uy, or 
contempt, also libellous or abusive rc- 
fleetions and insiuuations against the 
Piddic Oflieers of (Jownunent. 

V. — Di'-cussioiis having a tendency to 
ereatc alarm or suspicion among the 
Native l*opulation of any intended otfi- 
cial iiifuiterence with their religious 
opinions and ob'^ervances, and irritating 
and insulting remarks on their |)ecnliar 
usages and inodes of thinking on religi- 
ous subjects. 

VI. — ^'i'he republicatiou fi-om Eugli^l^, 
or other papers, of passages coming un- 
der the foregoing hcads^ 

VII. — Defamatory publications, tend- 
ing to disturb the peace, harmony, aim 
good order of society. 
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Vlll.— Attonyippuaappeaji^^tothe Pub- 
lic relative to grievanqes of professioual 
or official nature, alleged to have beeu 
jiuiiaiued by public officers in the ser- 
vice of his Majesty or the Honourable 
Company. 

This Copy of the Restrictions will 
authenticated by the annexed 
Copy, (No. 5.) (0- 

15. Ihe above Restrictions, as they 
are capable of being interpreted, will in 
fact artbrd Coverninent and all its 
Functionaries from the highest to the 
lowest, complete immunity from cen- 
sure or exposure respecting any thing 
(lone by them in their official capacity, 
however desirable it might be tor the 
interest of this country, and also that 
of the Honourable (-oinpany, that the 
pulilic conduct of such public men 
should not be allowed to pass unnoticed, 
it can scarcely be doubted that the real 
object of these Restrictions is, to af- 
ford all the Fiuictionarios of fJovern- 
inent complete security against their 
coiuluct being made tiie subject of ob- 
servation, though it IS associated with 
a number of other restraints totally uu- 
c.dlod for, hut well calculated to 
sooth the supreme authorities in Eng- 
land, and win iheir assent to the mam 
object of the Rule — the suppression of 
pulilic remark on the conduct of the 
jiubhc Oflicers of (iovernmeut in India. 

ll). Voiir Majesty’s talthful suhjeits 
could have surely no inducement in 
this distant ciuartor of the world to 
make contumelious and injurious re 
tlictions on yoiir Majesty or any ol the 
members of your Majesty’s illustrious 
family, or to circulate them among 
people to whom your Majesty’s name Is 
startely known, and lo the greatest 
part of whom, even the lame of your 
greatness and power has not reached ; 
hut to those few Natives who are pos- 
sessed of suflicieiit information to un- 
derstand the political situation of Eng- 
hnid, the English Newspapers and 
books which are constantly brought 
>u this Country in great abundance, 
are ctpially intelligible with the peri- 
odical jiuhlications printed m Cal- 
cutta. 

17. Neilhorcan your Majesty’s faith- 
ful subjects have any wish to make re- 
marks on the proceedings of the Court 
of Directors, of whose beneticeut in- 
tentions they are Well convinced; but 
that Honourable Uody, who have 

often manifested their earnest de- 


(e) For these Restrictions in full, sec 

Oriental Herald, Vol. L p. 125. 


sirt to ameliorate the condition of 
their I ndiair dependents, roust be na- 
turally anxious to be made exactly 
acquainted with the manner in which 
their wishes are carried into execu- 
tion, and the operation and effect of 
the acts passed relative to this country. 

18. Whoever shall maliciously puli- 
lish what has a tendency to bring the 
Clovcrnineut into hatreil and contempt, 
or excite resistance to its orders, or 
w'c.ikcn their authority, may he punish- 
ed hy Law as guilty of treason or sedi- 
tion ; and surely in a country enjoying 
profound peace externally and iiiter- 
n:dly, and where seditious and trea- 
sonable publications are unknown, it 
could not he necessary for (ioverument 
to throw aside of a sudden, the laws 
which for any lliing that has appeared 
were fully sufficient, and arm itself 
with new and extraordinary powers at 
a time when that Government U mure 
secure than at any former period. 

19. It may surely be left for British 
Judges aud Juries to determine whe- 
ther the mention made of the proceed- 
ings of Government, be malevolent, 
seditious and daugerous to the state, 
so as to render a writer or publisher 
culpable and amenable to punUbment; 
but if the mere mention of the conduct 
of Government without inisrenresenla- 
tion or malice on the part of ine writer, 
bring it into hatred and contempt, such 
conduct will never receive the counte- 
nance or prot'eciiou of your Majesty by 
the sanctiou of a law to prevent iU ex- 
posure to public observation, and the 
discovery of that dissatisfaciion it may 
have (Kcasioned, which would ufi’ord 
the higher authorities an opportunity 
of removing them. 

20. Atter ahiody of English Mission- 
aries lujive been labouring for about 
twenty five years hy preaching ami 
(hstiibuting pulilieations in the Native 
languages in all )>arls of Keugal, to 
bring the prevailing sysieni of religioii 
into disrepute, no alarm vvhatever pre- 
vails; because your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects possess the power of defending 
tbeir religion by tbi' same means that 
arc einploved against it, and many of 
them have'exen i-»ed the freedom ol tbo 
IVess to combat the wiitings of Engllili 
Missionaries, and think no other pro- 
tection nceessarv to the maiiiienancc 
of their faith. VVliilo the Teachers of 
Ghr’utianity use only reason nml per- 
suabioii to jiropagatc their religion, 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects are 
coutent to defend theirs by the same 
weapons, convinced that true religion 
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metis not the ai<] of tiie sword, or of 
legal^>ettulties f<»rits protecliou. While 
your^ Majesty’s finrliful subjects per- 
ceived that Government showed no 
displeasure, and claimed no arbitrary 
power of jJfrcveHting the publication 
of ^hat was written in deleuce of the 
prevaidnp religion of the country, it 
wan impussihlc to entertum any such 
suspicion as that intimat;('d in the 5tb 
artieie, viz, that Government would in- 
tiSrfhre with the established faith of the 
Nativesof this country. Nevertheless, if 
■Jttiyperson with a malicious and seditious 
dealgti were Ui circulate an unfounded 
mmour that C^)vermneiit meant so to 
interfere with our relii^ious privilcj^cs, 
he would he severely punished by law ; 
hut if the Govornnieut really iutcndcil 
to* adopt measures to change the re- 
ligion. of the cotuitry, your Majesty's 
faithful subjects would he al>sulutely 
pirohihlted by the present Restrictions 
iVom iutiinating the ap)>a]ling iiitelli- 
gcuco to their countrymen ; ami al- 
^ough they have every reason to hope 
that the English nation will never 
abandon that religious toleration which 
ha» dUfingiiisheil their progress in the 
East, it is imj»ossihlc to foresee to what 
purposes of religious opprct>sioti sm h 
a law might at some future tune hi- 
applied, 

' il. The office of the I^ird Bishop of 
Caicutla not calling him to preach 
Christianity in that part of the town 
inhabited by the Natives, or to circu- 
late pamphlets among them against 
the established religion of the country, 
but being of a nature totally distinct, 
aUd not at all interfering with the re- 
ligious opinion of the Native popula- 
thm, they could never flrcain of vilify- 
ing and defaming his character or 
office. 

2*2. TheJudges of thcSupremeCmirt 
in Galcutta, and of the ICnglisli Courts 
of Judicature aitlie oilier Presidencies, 
enjoy, in virtue of their oHice, thc 
power of protecting their character^ 
and official conduct from defamation 
and abuee ; since such would he cither 
a Contempt of the (Jourt, liable to sum- 
mary punishment, or piiiiishahle by 
those laws enacted against hbel. It is 
thcrefoi'e bard to be conceived, that 
they stand in need of still further pro- 
tection, unless it should be wished 
thereby to create an idea of their iii- 
fallihility : which, however, is incom- 
patible with the -freedum allowed to 
llarri6tors,ufdel)veringthelrsentiments 
beforehand on the justice or injustice 
df‘ the opinihui the Judges may pro- 


nouncey and iin case of appeal, of con. 
trovertinfir jiUstidB hand equitv of 
their deewiob. > Tba wly object ‘such 
a restriction U> calculated to attain 
must therefore be defeated, ualess it 
he meant 1 hereby td prevent the paWi. 
cation of the pleadings, which, asthsy 
take place in an English Court of Ju- 
dicaturc, arc by law public, audought 
to he accessible to all. 


2:k The sevciiUi restriction, prohibit- 
ing defamatory publicatkins tending Ui 
disturb the peace, harmony, and good 
order of society, is equally unnecessary* 
since the Bruish Legislature has i-* 
ready provided a punishment for such 
ort'eoces by the Laws enacted agaiust 
libel. 

24. Your Majesty's faithful subjects 
will not otter any more particular re- 
marks on the superfluous resudctiuiis 
introduced to accompany those more 
impoitant ones which are the principal 
object of (iovcriinieiit ; and will con- 
clude with this general observation, 
that they arc unnecessary, either be- 
cause the olfences prohibited are iina- 
giiuiry and improbable, orliecaosc tbr\ 
are already provided for by the laws of 
the land ; and either the Government 
lines not intend to put them in force .'ll 
all, or it is anxious to uiterrupt the 
regular course of justice, aliolish the 
right of Trial by Jury, and, by takiii;; 
Uie law into its own hands, to cuinhim 
tlie legislative and judicial power, 
which IS destructive of civil liberty. 

*25. Your Majesty 'k faithful subjects 
have heard, that y'onr Majesty con- 
stantly submits to the greatest freedom 
of remark among your Britislnbom 
subjects, without loving any part ol 
the homage and respect due to your 
exalted character and station, and that 
the conduct of your Ministers is con- 
st.'intiy the topic of discussion, without 
destroying the dignity and power of 
the Government. While such is the 
case ill n eouniiy where it is uaid above 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants read 
newspapers, and are therefore liable 
to be led by the opiniona circulatcil 
through the Press, its capability ot 
bringing a Govcrnineiit into hatred 
and contempt must be fai’ less in a 
country where the great iurm of the 
jHipulation do not i^d at all, and have 
the greatest revereace for .men ni 

E ower, of whom they chn only 
y what they feel, and are not to be 
moved by what is wntteu, but by w'bat 
is done; where, ron<»e<juedily, Govcrii- 
meni can only be brought inhi hatred 
and contempt by It9 oWii ticts. 
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2(;. TUe Hafitiu?:#, who 

bad f«t- Ihe icrcsiler part of 

bislife,witlvKAHg!itill‘<i Priuced» cutor- 
wUicJ iioapprchMlja«»ii that the SRl«t.'iry 
toiiirol of public, ftcrtitiiiy uhich he 
(•innniein’iHl, would bl-mg hiu\ or his 
Indian odiuiuiptratiou into hatred and 
ront.-mpt; and in elfcct, iusicrtii of such 
beiiif? tho I'Qh'uU, tlu* g;iei\tcr the free- 
dom he allow e.l to tlie E nopeau con- 
ilnctofs of tint Ihesi, it ^wily rendereil 
),is name the mtnehummrcdand ie\ei*cd 
hi this pnit of the world ; be< au^e it 
»vai miivei sally belu-ved that his con- 
duit pi'ot ceded fi*mii a consiCiousnciiS 
„f u'Ctitude which fthucil no iu\esti;^ii- 
liou. 

27. Hut >our fnithCnl subjects might 
lurhenr urging further argumeuts on 
tins ku^’jcct to your Majesty, who with 
>our aitions ojien to ohscrviitioii, ]x>s- 
loss the love, the e^-tcein, and the re- 
spect of ntankind, in a degree which 
mme cd the despotic Mouandis of r.u- 
rojie or id' Asm can ever attain, whose 
suhjeclb arc prohibited from examining 
snid expressing their opinions regarding 
thiir eomluct, 

28. Asia niifortiiTiatoly atTords few 
mstaiicea of I'rincos who have suhiiiit- 
ti'd their actions to the judgment of 
tlu ir subjects, but those who have done 
so, uisteail of falling into hntied and 
contempt, were the more loved and 
resjiectcd, wliile they lived, and their 
memory is stdl chcrislied by postenlv ; 
ivlieroRS more desjiotic Afonarths, juir- 
sued by hatred in their lifetime, eould 
with clilVicully escape tlie uttemjits of 
the rebel or the assassin, and their 
iiame-> arc cither detested or lorgotien. 

2il. '1 he idea of the possession of 
absolute power and prrrectiuii, is evi- 
•lorilly not iiccessaiy to the stability ol 
tile British (.ioNC'rnnii'nt of India, since 
voiir Alujesty’s laithful subjects are 
act ustoined to see piivale individuals 
Citing tlic (iovemnu nt I cf«>re the Su- 
preme Ctiurt, where tlic jutliee of their 
acuis IcarleSily iiiipiigiied, ami, utter 
• lie necess.ary evuhiuc being pi oduced, 
ami due investigation made, judgmeiii 
not imfrequciiily given against the 
(owtTiijnent, the .Judge niit JeeJing 
himself rcstrainctl liom p.is->i.ig just 
seaicuee by any fi sir ol the (iovern 
meat beiiig llicix'hy brought into eon- 
tcin(»t. And your Mvjesty’s btilhlul 
‘'Uljjects ottly pray, that ii may he per- 
mitted by means of tin* Jhess, or by 
Some other meajis eijuaily eifectiud, 
bring' forward cvnlcuee legaiding 
the acts of Govciuiiunt which aftVet 
the general interest of tlie commui»it>. 


that they also may be investigated and 
reversed when those who have the 
power of doiug so become cOhvinoed 
that they are improper or iujurious. 

30. A Government conscious of rec- 
titude of inieutioii c.aniiot be afraid of 
public scrutiny by means of the Proas, 
since tills inurument can be equally 
well emploved us a we.ipon of dcfouoej 
and a Government jmssessed of im- 
mense palrouiige is more especiuUy 
sei lire, since tlic greater ]>art of the 
learning and talent in the lonntry be- 
ing already eulistetl m the service, its 
actnuis, it they have any shadow of 
juviuo, are sure of being ably and suc- 
cessfully defendeil. 

.^1. Men in power hostile, to the 
liberty of the Press, which is adisngree- 
al-le check upon ilieir conduct, when 
uiidhlc to discover any real evil urisiog 
from Its existence, hav e attempted to 
make the world itnagiue, that itiuight, 
in some possible eoniingency, attbril 
the means of eomhiiiatiou against the 
Government; but not to luciitipn that 
extraordinary einergenciCR would war- 
rant measuies which in ordinury times 
are totally niiju'tiliahle, your Alajetty 
is will aware that a Free Press has 
never yet eansed a revoluliou in any 
part ol thewoihl; because, while men 
can iMsily represent the grievances 
aiising fioni ihe conduct of the local 
authorities to the JSupiemc Government, 
aud thus get them redicssed, the 
grounds oJ dibi oiitmt that excite revo- 
lution are removed ; whereas, where 
no freedom of the Press existed, and 
giicvuiices eoiisequently remained un- 
lepie-ented ami uiiieiliCb.sed, lunume- 
raldc 1 evolution., have taken place in 
all p.uts of the globe; or, if prevented 
))V lliearmed Jorceol the (ioveniiuent, 
tlu* peiqilo coiitnuied leady (or ins-ur- 
rectum. 

32. TIic servants of tho llouourable 
( ’itiiijjuiiy' me nece-.^.oiily firmly at- 
t uhed to th.it ‘.ys'em irum which they 
derive their eo^isequeilCO Olid puw«r, 
and on winch their hopes of higher 
h-mouis aiul Mill gic.iter cmc/lunivtits 
ilepoud , and if it oe poss ble, tn ima- 
gine that these s! tv iig CiUisidc rations 
are not soiruieut to pieoCive suboi'di- 
iialion aiuinig them, the ptmerof sus- 
peasiou aud ruiu which hangs over 
their heads (or any deviation froui 
duty’, is cci fcuiidy suiricieiit to Aocure 
that oiijett. 

3J. .After the liiiti*.li (invernineut 
has exi'.te.l for so many yearn, it has 
acquired a certain ^tam’j.iril character 
in the minds of the Xativer of India, 
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froni many excellent men who 
hare from , time to time held the reins 
of pcnver, and the principles by which 
tlwy have been guided. Whatever 
o|uuion, therefore, may be enter- 
tained of the individuals composing it 
at a particular period, while the source 
of power remains the same, your Ma- 
jeaty'a faithful subjects cannot of a 
sudden lose coufideiK^e in the virtue of 
the stream, siuce although it may for 
a period be tdinted with corruption, 
yet in the natural course of event.*, it 
must soon resume its accustomed cha- 
racter. Should individuals abuse the 
power intrusted to them, public re- 
sentment cannot be transferred from 
the delinquents tu the Guveriinieut it- 
self, while there is a prospect of remedy 
from the higher authorit les ; and should 
the highest in thih cotiutry turn a deaf 
ear to all complaint, by forbhhl.ng 
grievances to be even mentioned, the 
spirit of loyalty is still kept alive b> 
tnehopeof redress from the authorities 
in bloglaud; thus the attachment of 
the Natives of India to the British (io- 
veriiment must he us permanent as 
their confidence In the honour and ju>- 
tice of the Brit sh nation, which is 
their last Court of Appeal next to Ilea* 
veil. Uut if they he prevented fioin 
inakiug their real condtti«>ti known iii 
England, deprived t*f this lio]>e of re- 
dress, they will consider the most 
peculiar excellence of the BiiiisU CIo- 
vennnent of ludhi as done Hvva>. 

.34. if these couclusimis, drawn from 
the particular circumstances of this 
country, be met with such an argu- 
ment as that a colony or distant depen- 
dency can never .safely hu iiitru-.tcd 
with the Liberty of the Pies;, and that 
therefore Natives ol Bengal cannot he 
allowed to exercise the privileges they 
have so long enjojed. this wouUI he in 
other worths to teli them, that they are 
coudeumed to jierpcluul <q*|)iessiou 
and degradation, tiuui whuh tliey can 
have no hope of being i.u-'eil (hiring 
the existeuce of tlie Butish power. 

35* The British nation h..s never ^ct 
descended to avow a]inuiiple so fort igu 
to their chanwter j and if they could 
for a moment cnteriain the idea of nre- 
aerviug their |>ower by keeping their 
colonies in ignorance, the prohibition 
of periodical publication*, is not eimugh; 
but priutiug of all kinds, education, 
and evei*y other means of dilfusing 
knowledge, should be equally dis- 
couraged aud put down. For it must 
be the distant cuii8eque.Qccs of the dif- 
fuftion of knowledge that are dreaded 


by titers fee ,#4>y aueb) t»ho 

are really apprehansiye the aUbilitv 
of Government } since it is well V«own 
to all in the least aoq ualiited with thi. 
country, that aithougb every effort were 
made by periodical as well as other 
publications, a great number of yesrs 
must elapse before any considerable 
change can be made ip the exUtipp 
habits aud opinions of the Natives of 
India, ho firmly are they wedded to 
ostabli-hed custom. Should appreheu- 
sions so unworthy of the English ns. 
tion prevail, then, unhke the ancient 
Romans, who extended their knowledge 
and ( iviluatiun with their conquests, 
iguoraiue and degradation must mark 
the extent of British power. Vet surely 
even tliis alfords no hope of perpetual 
rule, since uotwithstandiugthe tyriinii) 
and oppression of Gengis Khan and 
'I’ainerlane, their emyiire was not so 
lasting as that of the Rotuaus, who, (o 
the proud title of Coiujuerors, addeil 
the more ghiriuiis one ot Enlighteners 
of thcWoikl. And of the two most 
rcnovviu'd and powerful monarchs 
among the Moguls, Ukbar wag cele- 
brated for his clemency, for his cn- 
couiagcMnent of learning, ami for 
gi anting civil and religious liberty to 
his sufijects ; and Arnn^y.ebe, for" his 
cruelty and intoleraiu e ; ye t the former 
reigiicif happy, cxtendoil his power and 
his dominions, and his mcinory is still 
adored ; whereas the other, though 
endow e<l with cMpial abilities, and jkis- 
sossod of o(|ual power and enterprise, 
met with many n verses and misfor- 
tunes (Uiiitig his lifetime, and his 
name is now held in ahhorrence. 

3f>. It is well known tlint despotic 
Govcriiunmts naturally desire the sup- 
pression of any iVcedoin of expression 
whi< h might teml to expose their acts 
to the ohlo(iuy which ever attends the 
c'xc'icise ot tyranny or oppressicm ; and 
the ui’gumcMit they const. intly resort to 
is, that tlic spread ot knowledge is 
dangcrou-. to the cxutsnce (»f all legi- 
timate amhority, si me, as a j>eople 
hocome eiiliglifencd, they will discover 
tliat, by a unity of effu! t, the many may 
easily shake off the yoke of the f(‘W, 
and thus heroine emancipated from the 
rc'.traiiits of jiower altogether ; for- 
getting the le sson derived I’rxiin history, 
that in cuuutrie-. whu h have made the 
smallest adv ances in eivili/ation, aiiar- 
<*hy and revoluthin are most jireyulent ; 
while. Ml the other hand, in nations 
the most eDlighte(ied,any revolt against 
Governments which have guarded in- 
violate the rights of the governed^ i' 
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most rare ; tliaC the ^istanee of 
a people advtinclil hi IcttdwletJ^ has 
erei b^n— hq'c artihst tf^e extetetK^e — 
but against' the' abuses of the eotei‘o- 
ing po^er. CAiiadU, during the late 
war with America, afforded a memo- 
rable instance of the truth of this 
argument. Ttie enlightened inhabi- 
tants of that colony, timling that their 
ri«rhts and privileges had been secured 
to^thcm, their complaints listenerl to, 
and their grievances redressed by the 
British Government, resisted every at- 
tempt of the United States to seduce 
them from their allegiance to it. In 
fact, it may be fearlessly averred, that 
the more enlightened a people become, 
the less likely they are to revolt against 
the governing power, as long as it is 
exercised with justice, tempereii with 
mercy, and the rights and privileges 
of the governed are held sacred from 
auy invasion. 

* 'M. If vour Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects could conceive for a moment, that 
the British nation, actuated solely by 
interested policy, considered India 
merely as a valuable property, and 
would regard nothing but the best 
means of securing its possessi<»u and 
turning it to advantage ; even then, it 
nonld be of importaiKe to ascertain 
whether this property be well taken 
care of by their servants ; on the same 
principle that good masters are not m- 
iliiVerent about tlie treatment of their 
slaves. 

While, therefore, the existence 
of a Free Press is equally necessary for 
the sake of the governors and the go- 
verned, it is possible a national feeling 
may lead the British people to suppose, 
that in two points, the pi'culiur situa- 
tion of this country requires a inoiUfi- 
latiou of the laws enacted for the con- 
trol of the Press in Ihigland. Ihrst, 
that for the sake of greater security, 
and to ])reserve the muon existing be- 
tween England and this country, it 
might be necessary to enact a penally 
to be inrtictedon such [»crsonsas iniglit 
endeavour to excite hatred in the mimls 
of the Natives of India against the 
English nation. Secondly, that a pe- 
nalty should he inflieted on sin h as 
might seditiously attempt to excite h<;s- 
tibties with neighbouring or frienrlly 
states. Although your Majesty's faith- 
ful subjects are not aware that any thing 
ha.s yet occurred to call for the precau- 
tions thus anticipated ; yet should such, 
or any other limitations of the liberty 
of the Press, be deemed necessary, 
they are perfectly willing to submit to 


Additional pettaltlea to be legally in- 
flicted. But they must humbly enter 
their iirotest against the iujustice of 
robbing them of their long ataitding 
privileges, by the introduction of nu- 
merous arbitrary restrictions, totally 
uncalled for by the circumstances of 
the country ; and, whatever may be 
their intention, calculated to suppress 
truth, protect abuses, and encohrage 
oppression, 

.‘ID. Your Majesty’s faithful svibjects 
now beg leave to call your Majesty’s 
attention to some peculiarly iujuriuus 
consequences of the new laws that have 
thus been suddenly introduced in the 
manner above described. First, the 
above rule and ordinance has deprived 
xour Majesty’s faithful subjects of the 
liberty of the Press, wliich they had 
enjoyed for so many years sinco the 
establishment of the British rule. Se- 
condly, your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
arc deprived of the protection of ymir 
Majesty and the high council of the 
British nation, who have hitherto ex- 
clusively 'xercised the lemslaHvc 
power in this part of yowr Majesty's 
dominions. 

-10. If, upon representations being 
made by the local authorities in the 
country, your Majesty, afU‘r dim in- 
vestigation, had been pleased, with the 
advice of tlie High ('onncil of the 
realm, to order the abolition of the 
liberty of the Press in India, your Ma- 
jesty’s faithful subjects, from the feel- 
ing of respect and loyalty due to the 
su|)reme legislative power, would hove 
patiently submiited ; since, although 
they would in that case still have lost 
one of their most precious jirivileges, 
yet their claim to the superintendence 
and protection of the highest legislative 
anihority, in whom your faithful sub- 
jects have unhoiiinled coniidence, 
would still Imvc remained unshaken j 
but were this rule and ordinance of the 
local (ioverument to he held valid, and 
thus remain aa a precedent for similar 
proceedings in lutnre, your faithful 
suhjerts would find I heir hopc of pro- 
tection from the Supreme Government 
cut <tfr, and .ill their civil and religions 
rights placed entirely at the mercy of 
siuh individuals as may be sent from 
Knglaml to assume the executive au- 
thority in this country, or rite into 
power througli the routine of oflli-e ; 
ami who from long oiUciating in an in- 
ferior station, may have contracted 
prejudices against individuals or classes 
of meu, which ought not to findsbeltcc 
in the breast of the legislator. 
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41. As it never has been ima^lued 
or Bprtnised in this country, that the 
Guvernnient iii any immediate 
dauicer from the operation of the Na- 
tive IVess, itcannnt be pretended, that 
the public safely rerjuired strong mea- 
sures to be instantly adoj>ted, and that 
consequcjitly tlieie tvas not suHicieut 
time to make a represeutution to the 
authorities in Kn^lar.d, and wait f«jr 
their, decision, or that it was incinnhent 
on the highest Jndicuil Authority in 
India to sanctum an ar t so repugnant 
to the Laws of Kngland, wliicli he has 
sworn to maintain inviolate. 

A]i, If, a, \<)ur IMaje->t\’s faithful 
subjects Jiave been informed, this Go- 
vernuicnt were dunatislied with the 
romluct of the r.nghsli i.cwspajier, 
eaUed the ‘ (Jahaitta Join n.il,’ the ba 
nishment of the I'hlitor of that paper, 
and the power of punishing tliO'.e left 
by him to manage his concern, should 
thev also give olVeiice, might have salis- 
tied therGovemmeut } but nt any rate 
your Majesty’s faithful subjeejs, wlio 
are natives of this couutiy, against 
whom there is not the shadow of a 
r'harge, are at a loss to understdiid the 
nature of that justice which punishes 
them for the fault imputed to others. 
Vet, notwithstanding what the Joed 
authorities of this country Iia>edone, 
your faithful subjects feet confident, 
that your Majesty will not suffer it to 
be bclievtd throughout >our Indian 
territories, that it is Hiitish justice to 
puutsh luUlious for the fault imputed 
to one individual. 

43. The .abolition of thi-. most pre- 
cious of their privileges, is tiie more 
apiialling to >oiir iMajesty’s faithful 
suhjeels, because it is a vioUiit in- 
f'riiigeiuciit of their civil and religious 
rights, which, under the IbiUsh (>o- 
veriiiuont, they Imped would be alwavs 
seciipeL Your M.ijesty is aware, tliat 
undeit their former Muhaminmi.ui 
rulers, the Natives of this countrv en- 
joyed every pelitical privilege m tom- 
mou with Mussulmans, In mg cbg.ble 
to th<t highest oifii es m the state, in- 
trusted .with the coinmaml of aiinies 
and thd goverinnont of ]>rov inces, and 
often chosou as adv iscii to their Piiiu c, 
without disqualification, or degrading 
distinction, on account of tluir religion 
or the place ol tlieir biitli. They used 
to rectnvo free gi iint^ of land eveu.pted 
from aivy payment!* of icvenne ; and 
hesivles the ^higheat salaries allowed 
under the Goverumeut, they enjoyed, 
free of eharge, l.irge tracts of country 
attached to ccrtoiil oftices of trust and 


dipity, while NaUves of loaruing and 
tareut were rej»»,rd«d„Kirt,, 
situation, of huoonrii'tmil 

Although under 

Natives ol Judm have entirely lo« thZ 
political consequoiiqg^ ypur Mijesvy-g 
faithful subjects were cuiwoled by 4c 
more secure enj.iymeut p£ those civil 
and leligious rights which had been 
so olten violated by Uie rapacity aud 
intolerance of tho Mushulmaqs ^ and 
notwithstanding the loss of political 
rank and powea-, they considered thgm, 
selves ninch liapjder iu the eujoymeut 
of civil and icligious Jibcity than were 
their ancestors ; but if these rights 
that rem nn are allowed to bo uiicere- 
moniously in\ aded, the most valuable of 
them being placed at the mercy of one 
or two individuals, the basis on which 
they have founded their hopes ofcoinfort 
and happiness under the Jiriiish Tower 
will be destroyed. In former times, 
Native fathers were anicioiis to educate 
their clnldren according to the usages 
ol those da>s, in order to qualify them 
for aiich oliiecs under Govcriniient as 
they might reasoiialdy hope to obtain; 
ami jonng men had the most powerful 
motives f*)r seilnlonsly cultivating their 
iiiiiids, in the laudable ambition of ris- 
ing by their merits to an honourable 
rank in soticty; whereas, under the 
pre-.cMil system, so triHiiig are the re- 
wards held out to Native talent, that 
baldly any stimulus to intellectual im- 
provement remains ; yet, your Majes- 
ty’s taithtul siilijects felt coiifideut, that 
notwithstanding tliese uufavoiuahle 
ciri'uinsiniKes, the Natives of India 
would not sink into absolute mental 


lethargy vvlule allov\ed to a‘'pire to dis- 
tinction in I lie world ol letters, aud to 
exercise tin* liberty of the Tress for 
their mor.'.l and inteUeetnal imfirovi*- 
ineiit, which .vie lar more valuable 
than the uctpii-,'iion of liihes or any 
other tenipoial advantages under arbi- 


trary' ])OW(T. 

If. Your Majesty has been ple.'isril 
to place this ]*.irt ol your douiiinous 
under tlie iminediute control of the 
Court of JJiivitoi-s; and this Honour- 
able T> xly have committed the entire 
inanugement of this ('ountry (Calcutta 
excepted' to a nuipbi-’r of geiitl^aium 
styled Civil tservauls, usually Uialer 
the supcrinU'ndence of a (;o'cr:n9r- 
Geueral. 'These gentlemen,, who arc 
iiitru->tod with the whole adininu^tra- 
tioii, consist of tbioc clashes jirst, su- 
bordinate local uflivers, su( li;a^ 
of districts, magistrate^, i ydletiloi^, u«d 
comnuriial agents; secondly, 
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ondttiembetsf bf dlffcrJjnt revtjnue add 
foninie*r(^idlbb4nls,«tc\ ; thinlly, those 
who fiH tby'hl^'nei« and most import- 
ant olft<‘es, R< of 'tlie Sttddef 

Dtfwaoy \d«w!ut,SecTetftriestoGovern* 
ment, the Meifnbers of the Supreme 
Cmtiicil • and sometimes a civil servant 
may rise to the hi^t st office of Gover- 
nor-Geneml of India. 

45. Those peutlemen propose and 
enact laws for the gi^overment of the e\- 
tensive territory* umlcr thor control, 
and also administer these laws ; col- 
lect revenue of all sorts, and stipcriii- 
tend manufactories earned on in behalf 
of the State ; nndthey have intioduce<l, 
according to their judgment, ceftain 
judicial, commercial, and revenue sys- 
tents, to which ittnay be sup[>ose»l they 
are partial, as being their ()vvn, and 
therefore snpjtort them with their whole 
influence and abilities as of the most 
efficient and salutary character. It is 
also the established custom t»f tho'-e 
tjentlcmen to trun^-mit oituml leports 
iroin time to time, to the Court ol Di- 
rectors, to make tlicm arquuintod with 
the mode in which the country is go- 
\erncd, and tlic ha]>|)mc'=s cnjoye«l by 
the people of this vast empire, trom the 
manner in which the laws are admini- 
stered 

4fi. Granting that those gentlemen 
were almost mfftllible In their judgment, 
anri their systems nearly perfect, >ei 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects may be 
allowed to presume, tliat the paternal 
anxiety whiedt the Court of Directors 
have often expi'esscd for tlie welfare of 
the many' nnllioiis dejiendent upim 
them in a country situateil at the dis- 
tance of Several tliousand miles, would 
suggeit to them the pi*o]iriety of esta- 
blishing some other means besides, to 
ascertain whether the systems intro- 
duced in their Indian possessions, prove 
so bcuefii-ial to tlie Naliv» s ofthis loun- 
try, as their authors might fondly siip- 
pow, or would have iithcrs believe ; and 
whether the rules nml regulations whi< h 
may appear evcvdlent lo their eyes, aie 
strictly put in practice. 

47. Yonr Majesty's faithful subjects 
are aware of no means by which im- 
partial inf rmation on these subjicts 
t an he obt.drud bv the ( ourt <d Direc- 
to:s or bllier aiifboiities in I'ngland, 
exccpj:'in one of the two ftilboving 
moilrt : *idther,' first, by the existence 
of ft Free Fptss in this country, and the 
Obtahh'.h'mcnt of newspapers in the 
dilTv'rtmt ffistricts nmler the '■pecial pa- 
tronage of the Couit of Directors, and 


»tibje<!t to tbfc control of law only; or, 
secondly, by the appointment of a 
commission composed of gentlemen of 
intelligence and re^pectabilitv, totally 
unconnected with the Goveridtig Body 
in this country, whudi may fiom time 
to time investigate on the spot, the 
condition of your Majesty's faithfiil 
subjecis, and judge with theipown^yf* 
retranling the operation ot the syttems 
of law anil jurisprudence under vtUicK 
they live. 

48. But the immense labour required 
for survcyiiigu country of such eKteiit, 
and the great expense that would bo 
necessary to induce men of such repii» 
tation ami abibty ns manifestly to qua- 
lity them for the important task, to 
undeitake a woik of suth difficulty, 
which must be frequently fepaatec, 
present great, if not msnperablO'dbfiM* 
cles to the introduction or efficacy of 
the latter mode of proceeding hy con 
mission; fioni which your Alajesty's 
• failhlul subjects, therefore, do hot cn- 
tirtau) uiiv sanguine ev}*eetatiot»s ; irr*. 
Ic-s yonr Majesty, inlluenceil l>y hu- 
mane consideruiiona fi>r the wollareof 
yonr suhjeoia, were graciously pleased 
to enjoin its adoption, from a con vie- 
ti.m of Its expedieiicv, whatevor might 
bv* the ex|>4 nse atteniHng it, 

411. The publicntnmol truth, atidthc 
nutnral exprcKsum of men'tv^ scntimeiiti 
through the medium of the Press,', eti- 
tsil no burden on the State; andnhould 
it appear to your Majesty and lh*e ♦n- 
luliU md men phu'cJ al>out your throne, 
that this precious privilege, ivliich i& 
so esseutia! to the well- being of your 
faithful subjects, could not safely be 
inliiisted to the Natives of India, al- 
though they have given such unqnes- 
tuMi.iblo ju-oofs of their loyalty and at- 
tachment, subject only lo the restrainlB. 
wisely impohcd upon the prefcs by the 
laws of tiighmd, your faithful 
tiitivat on lieii dt of their Countrymen,, 
that yo'ir Majesty will be grgcibusly 
pleased to gr.mt it, sidiject to such i»c- 
serei re n out-, and heavier nWiaitie* 
us nia\ bedecini d nceesfiary ; but legal 
rc'-tiaint ., not tho^e of mbilrary imvr* r 
— aed pei'fthies lo he inlheted aftec trial 
ami l ouviciit/u according to thefotins 
ol the law*- of Ihnrland, — nnl i»/tthp%^ill 
and pleasure of onO of two iMdtvidira'fi,, 
witliont in%estig»jtion, or without Ueai- 
iiig any defenev, or going tlo'ougb any 
ot the fmnis prescribed by law, to en- 
sure the equiiablo administration of 
justice. j 

fiU. Notwithstanding the deftpolic 
power of tiie Mogul piiuces who fur- 
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ticular friends or near rtdatious to the may transmit representation^* to 
prince, he did not trust entirely to Court of Directors, and thus obtain re- 
themselves for a faithful and impartial dress ; but the Natives of this country 
report, of their administration, and de- are generally ignorant of this mode of 
graded tl^^n when they appeared to proceeding; and with neither frienS 
ileserve it, either for their own faults, in England, nor knowl^ge of the 
fiT j in not clucking country, they could entertain no hope 

t^dglltm^^ncies of their subordinate of success, siuce they know that tue 
which shows, that even the transmission of their representations 
Mogul princes, although their form of depeuds, in |>oitit of time, upon the 

oofYomitiont admitted of nothing bet- pleasure of the local Ciovernmeiit,whirh 
ter, .yyerc couvmocd, that ill a country will, probably, in order to counteract 
eo rich and so replete with temptations, their iiiHuence, accompany them Mith 
a restfaint of some kiml was absolutely observations, the nature of which would 
necessary to prevent the abuses that be totally unknown to the complaiu- 
nre so liable to now from the possession ants, — discourageiiieiits which, in fact, 
ofmw^. have operated as complete preventives, 

The country still abounds in so that no instance of such a represen- 
wcalth, and its inhabitants are still ad- tatiuii from the Natives of Hengal has 
dieted to the same corrupt means of ever been known, 
cotnpassing their ends, to which, from In rouchision, your Majesty’.'* 

having long lived under arbitrary go- faithful subjects humbly beseech year 
ve^rtient, they have become naturally Alajcsty f'c/*#/, to cause the Rnle and 
habituated: and if its present rulers Ordinance and Regulation before men- 
haVe brought with them purer pritid- tiooed, which has been registered by 
plCa fititai tlie land of their, birth which the Judge of your Majesty’s Courts to 
may better withstand the influence of be rescinded ; and to prohibit any au- 
loDg tesideuc^ amid the numerous thority in this country from assuiuiiig 
t.^mptations to which they are exposed ; the legislative power, or prerogatives of 
on the other hand, from the seat of your Alajesty and the High Council af 
the Supreme (^ovcrnuicnt being placed the realm, to narrow the privileges and 
at {in hnnictise distance, and the chan- destroy the rights of your Afajesty’8 
nel pf communication entirely in their faithful subjects, who claim your pro- 
own liMlds, they are left more at liberty tcction, utul are willing to submit to 
to follow their own interests; and look- such law’s an your Majesty^ with the 
ing forward tb the quivt and secure en- advice of your Ctiuncil, shall be gra- 
ioyW6^ ol their wealth in their native ciously plcastHl to enact. — .Seemd/y, 
laufl, Wey may care little for the elm- your Majesty’s faithful subjecte hunu 
ractiir th^ Vedre behind them in a re- blv prav, that j-onr Majesty will be 
mote cdhntry. among a people for jdi nsod to confirm lo them thd prisilege 
who4t dpibion they hu\c im regard, ihcy ha>e so long enjoyetl^of eaepress* 
Your MfycJsty’s fkii hull niibjrcts, there- iiig tludr nenlimeutt through the ni«- 
presume, that the exist- dium of the Press, subject to such legal 
dice of a feStrJiint of some kiinl is remraints ns may ho thought neces- 
ahsplutely' hccess.iry to preserve your snry ; or that your M.»jesty w.U bogra- 
faiihfpl subjects' from the abuses of ciously pleaded to a p]x)Ukt a cbminission 
*”1**;*^!^''*** ant* indepenilent 

- yohr Mtijfs^may be eon- men lo inquire' into tha real eoudition 

viuceii tl^at yoxir fhittiful subjects do — *■ — - 

noUtlvk^ ihf roly to potisible abuses, or (/) No. iVi Qoiu-tcrty.«drie« oE the 
poin^ but; oi^iy theoretical dtfeeta In Frfmrf |mb4ishediiiL Docx W2I. 


ineriy iruied oirgr this country, emd 
that thHf cOitduet was often cruel and 
arbitrary, yet the wise and virtuous 
amodj^ ^ein always eraploy*ed two lii- 
telligeupers at the residence of their 
NawabsOrLord-Lieutenants; an Ukh- 
bar-nuvecs, or news-writer, who pub- 
lished an account of whatever hanpen- 
ed;^hnd a Kboofe-anuvees, or confiden- 
tial correspondent, who sent a private 
and particular account of every occur- 


rence worthy of notice ; and although 
these hK>rd- Lieutenants were often mir- 


estabtisM 

call your Majes^ialutfabbo to 
servatlons eontanted a mxmber of g 
most respectable Baptik Missionary 
work, the accuracy) of^ which, althoaei 
it has now been tWoybart(^ IncireuU- 
tion, in all parts of India, EotoaBaf 
the numerous civil savants of the 
Honourable Compaay haa veotaredto 
dispute, nor have the. flagrant abases it 
points out l>ccn remedied. 

It might be urged, on the other 

hnYirl. fltAf. iir>rfi/tnc ToaI ^ i 
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5SU sttbjfcta, 

fr(rm tb« Watwioe ^ mHhoi* h«lf the 
fU>b«, appeal to ^mir Majeftty’s heart, 
bythcRytnpalhy which tonne a pa^r- 

uiltie Iwtvreettyouiaud the leweet af 
vo«r subjeett, «ot to overlook their 
ioddition; tliey appeal to yoU: hv the 
honour of that great nation, which. 


«n4«r your royal Kooplcot^ 

eii the gioriouH title of XJklieratof pf 
Europe, not to pejnnitt^pussiVUAtiy ^ 
miliionw of your subiecH boUw WO»- 
touly trampled on and oppcp»8«ai 
lastly, app^ to y<m by the gUnv pf 
your Crown, on which the eyes pf thfe 
world are tixed, not to oonsigo t^e 2^ 
lives of India to perpetual ppprc^HHl 
and degradation. , . 


i.ettbb the members of the PORTHOHESE GOVERK- 

MKNT AT GOA, TO TUB HON. LKICBSTBR STANHOfK. 


[Aiter witnessing the treatment received by Colonel Stanhope from fc^Brltl^ 
Authorities in Greece, and the Austrian Authorities In Italy, by the fortoWM 
VI horn he was ordered to repair without delay to England, though engagW m «>te 
most honourable of all pursuits, that of succouring the oppressed ; amtby tBe. 
latter of whom, he was expelled from their territorjes, though letehng a life of 
the most harmless and inoffensive nature; it will be gratify ng to tfie 
mlmire the virtues of this excellent man, to peruse the following letter, whirt, 
though not of the most recent <late, has never before been printed, and tow owl 
lately come into our possession.] 


Most illustrious and exct. Sir, 
Maluah, June, 1823, 

Tuo letters, which you did us the 
honour to send us, have arrived ; the 
one written ou the 2d of March 1822, 
U(l<lres8ed to Siguior Manuel Fernau- 
(lez Thomas, Deputy of the Portuguese 
C'orU's ; the other dated 1st of May, 
arldressed to us, ns members of the 
(ioveruinent at Goa. 

These clearly evince that freedom of 
liiought and spirit ol philanthropy with 
which you ore animated; H freedom 
an<l a spirit that have rendered you so 
(1 1 stin polished atnodg your country men, 
both iti odvocatiiig the rigid a ot the 
Irish Catholics, and in confuting the 
arguments by which the author of the 
Utters bigiMui “ An Old Indian,” en- 
deavoured to sboxv that the establish- 
ment «f a Free Press in liuiia, 'vas au 
impmuticable uodertoking. 

It is to uS a orrCiiinstance peculiarly 
gratifying, that From the borders of the 
West, yau> ahould be mindful of pro- 
mutiug the wolfane of O small tractof 
territory.in Indian the naoie of which 
though Pucey«nowued,it now scarcely 
remeinberedL -Tbto yaw may live to see 
the Uberiy of tb« press lirmly c*ta- 
blisked ou> Asiatto -gitoand, is among 
the ghlc.erettafioujr'WUbe«-: 13® ye^s 
have elapsed since the British Natiou 


ss spoken with freedom, and has 
rittou with freedom ; but such i^ 
stuie of the human aiipd, that the 
iiiiiterruptcd enjoyment of a Ucsslu* 

I a great measure ditumishi'S its esti" 
lated value. 

The greatest happiness thatca^at>e 
ossessed in a state of civil society, by 
le man who thinks, is the unrtsprved 
ight of freely expressing bis senti- 
lents, and from tlie privacy of his 
loset, of passing judgment without 
istinction of rank or station, both, on 
lie geueiatiuus that have passed, and 
n that which is passing. 

He who has lived bowed dov^n be- 
latb the weight of tyranny waj toto- 
L*i Buce, ib condemned lobwry bjsppuii* 
UK iu the rcceHscs of his on'U > 

uirnss ill a mmnent to ap 
xtreine, i» as if one were to ha tr^R- 
K»rted to a new world, pr at if kn 
uluibitaut of the dark Cimiucrean 

Bve were to be suddiudy Uurrigd to 
he open baiikB of the, wide flowing 
siile. Such IS the change that we have 
Midrrgouc since the Hevolutmn m 
tortugaJ, of Urn 2ItU of August 
rbttt event, and a knowledga 
entiments of the gTetl*^ poruou pf the 
tortuguese, urg^ '*V 
►rder to overthrow 
iient in India i to tww 
uousUtuiiuu that iha Cortes had 
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framed, and to continue united to the 
motiier-country. 

All this wa« flFectod on tl\e IGtli of 
September 1821. One of tbe first acts 
that ufifleitakcu, was to order a 
prinlM.^-pre^s from Homhay, as there 
wa** not one at Goa. 'fhis was fiiuud 
engaged as w cl) in fi>r:;iug every sj^ecies 
of insult and libel against ourselves, 
as in supporting the intrigues ^txI ar- 
bitrary acts of a taction ol *laves, winch 
on the ;id of December 1-^21 , expelled 
us frenn the (iovernment of Goa, and 
in the May following drove ns from ihe 
l^oitugiic se tc i i'itoi K s. 

Although liie first rt siill of a Free 
Press in (»oa was thus opposne to tin* 
end for which it was lutciided, we en- 
tirely agree wilh von in the acknow- 
ledged and general utility of an estah- 
lishment of that ilcscripiion ; an estali- 
lishmcnt which is the teiror of evil 
doer«, the su(>portcr of the just, ami 
the most dreaded enemy <d tvraimv. 

Devpoth/* says a model n jihiioM>plier, 
“ have more dread ol two pages pnhhdi- 
ed without the inspei ti<-ii of a (ansor, 
than of a hundred thousand armed 
assassins assembled on the frotilitis. 
fn all institutions of hom.iii oiigui, 
evil is roiuHiittc<l sooiur than good. 
VVe trust, therefore, simerelv wetiu-,1, 
that the time iiuin shortly come, whenm 
the Portuguese longue (which thoiigh 
debased, is stdl spoken along the whole 
sea const of Asia;, may appear iii print 
the priiu'ijdcs of uliiveiNal tohuaiice, 
anti the pure doci lines ot civil ami u‘- 
ligious liherlv ; which, on coming to 
the knowledge of the people*, eamiot 
fail of being understootl ami cinhratetl. 

If since the invention ol pmitiiig 
such precepts had been ths'.ouunated 
through the world, in how tlitkreiit a 
ctuidition would men now (iml tluiu- 
selves ! 'I’lien perchance had hcim lul- 
lilled the enchanting dream ot imiver- 
snl harmony! Hut alas' iiio>t «tt the 
worksS which then appeared were m a 
g;rv*at degree useless ; an»J some were 
so rejilete with eirois of evei v kind, 
that they involved mankiml in t lomls 
of daikiies', which more than three 
.suceeedmg centuiies lniv< Jiccn neahle 
to tljsperse. At its oiigiii piinting'w .is 
ns the ])lank at whuh the sliipwrec ked 
mariner graspe, wlu n weaned by long 
hli ugghng with the waves, bv means 
of it lie Is conductctl tow aid? the wished 
for f bore, when Middciily uii UMe\| eeted 
surge hurries him to a more distant 
point, and t > the same dangers iu which 
ii.ul found himself but ilic pieccding 
iromeut. Soon as thes.* pure and siui- 
ide doctrines can be convey'd to tlie 


knottlerlffc of the KO'^ooh i« 

adopted the most eflfebtUa), perhaps tlie 
only, method that Can he taken with a 
jirospect of success, towards etfoettug 
reformation in their religious opinions. 

livery people established in Hi.idoosi 
tan has opposed the doctrines of the 
iirahmins, and argued more or less 
upon the absurdity of the Indian Mv- 
thology. It is thus that the Jews have 
done ; it is thus that tiic Christ iuns of 
Syi ia have done ; it is thus that the 
Harsees have done. Their ellbrts, how- 
ever, have all proved inctfectual, and 
there was none among them sufficieinly 
enlightened or cndowetl to CMiuiiico 
or to convert the Iirahmins. I'he iiio- 
nuteli-. of the Ghiznian dynasty, who 
ruled ill Hindoo t.'in, particularly ISu* 
Imctagee, or rather Sebegteehm, ami 
Mahmoud, weie e^tger to advance the 
Cl ceil of Mahomet by fire and swuril. 
Soeunder I-, Aurnng'/.ebe, and lastly the 
nnhajipy king of Mysore, were no le-i 
zealon*. in the same cause ; but, ufkr 
the most barbarous perseeiitioiis, iio- 
tti'iig av. II It'd. Kuin to inauv vety 
skihu! ardsts, ami dtsolation to some 
ill-laleil towns ami village.^, were the 
oiilv eoii'.erjuenees, 'J'he ndigioii of 
tlie 1 lind.io'. pi i \ ailed us helm e ; and tt 
some few embrai ed the cruel dm ti im s 
ol the Koran, they did hut as the 
'riiarcja-, mingle them with the oh- 
siene ami wild i elations of the I'uraiias 
and ulher books. 

'I'he I’oituguese, more systematic 
and less savage tliun tlic Musulmans, 
but still po'scssc'd of European lanata- 
cism and intolerance ehefted litt.e 
more, la Japan it was that C'athohf- 
i an made r.ipttl and gigantic strides ; 
hut the cause was owing to disustrou'* 
eire mnstanci's ; it was owing to the ro- 
duttion of the Japanese by Tartoranui, 
one wbo cemented the iiio-.t horrid 
tyranny that ever lowered upon the 
1C isteni lictni-phcre, by tiie mout san- 
gmiiary and cruel law*-. 

7'lu! propagation of a novel worshipt 
vvhn h recom mended patience and loa^ 
sutfein.g, and consoh'il the affheted 
spint witli the reward of heHvenK 
glory, wa? no very difucult undcVt*kmg 
at thii juncture ; a junt t\irc,’"tit Which 
the J.ip.aiiese deprived of all earthly 
rcHource, willingly restgne<l themselves 
to death, to avoid woi -c punisbuient 
ami tortuie. It was the same came, 
that spr.'nd abroad the gospel, aa.l 
caused the downfall of the Heathen 
Worship lliiougliout the Rom^n em- 
pire, then tpiddcti under foot by risers 
in the human shape. 

At ihw same time, all the (’atholic< 
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In the Portug^ufie damtoions la ^ia 
do uot exceed 200,^0, and there is a 
lessuuniber than this in the oiher iiarts» 
in which arc to be met many Portu- 
gese families, the major part of whom 
base adopted a monstrous mixture of 
r^tei and ceremonies that no one com- 
preheods, chiefly concerning marriages 
and funerals. 


The French also endeavoured to con- 
vertthe Gentiles of Asia to Christianity; 
and though they proceeded by means 
more praiseworthy than those which 
the Portuguese had adopted, and cm- 
|iloy«d Missionaries more learned than 
any that had visited the East, their 
success in the Peninsula of India, and 
in Chandemagore, was but ill propor- 
tioned to their labour. As to their 
jirogress in China, it was momentary ; 
it faded as th^ flash t)f a meteor. 
'I'he Danes entertained missionaries at 
Tranquebar; the Dutch did the same 
at Sadras and Palicate, and lastly, 
England has not bec*n sparing in ex- 
jK'nse to ett'ert the same purjiose. And 
\»liat have been the consequence'..^ 
Why, during the greatest ten-our of 
sour Missionaries m .Scrainpore, and 
when the Bible of the Christians was 
i'MT) where distribut’d, a Vishnuvist 
of liVngal published a work , in which 
lie endeavoured to prove that Christ 
and Mahomet were two sons, begotten 
ofVishnu, the Hindoo Deity. 

It IS a matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty to induce a people to t hange their 
lonn of worship, when the Ministers 
ot that worship are enlightened and 
}>oli^hcd. In order to convert the In- 
dians, it is necessary to commence by 
I'uiiurting the Brahmins ; these, how- 
er, are nearly all men possessed of 
‘-ufKeieut knowledge and dexterity to 
hurl back upon the Christians the in- 
toiiiprehensibilily of some |>oints in 
their religion, and thus keep up a seem- 
ing superiority in argumeut. 

And how is it possible to convince a 
hrahmiu of the falsity of Chartah- 
«ha<Jc»Xastah de Brama, whence the 
Eternal Vlistributea the government of 
the world to his three Vicegerents, 
brama, Vishnu and Xivcu, and at the 
''Ante time make him believe the Chris- 
tian Trinity a doctrine still more in- 
comprehensible ? How is it possible 
persuade the^ Indians to believe a 
freed, of which, that of the Church of 
Koine is declared by the Portuguese 
and French to be the true one; that 
uf Luther by (he Danes^ that of Cal- 
vin by the Dutch ; and that of the 
bnglish Church, established and mo- 
OrieiUal Htraidf Vol. 5. 


delled by their kings, not many years 
ago, by the English. 

If any ong of the numerous branches 
of Christianity had been better adapted 
than another to make proselytes among 
the ludiaus, it was most certainly the 
Catholic. The unity of the Godhead, 
the doctrines of a pure morality, the 
admonitions to patience and humility, 
the pilgrimages and the penitences, the 
rctireiueut from tlie world, a contem- 
plative life, and ruiall} , the imposing 
grandeur of the sacred ceremonie.s, the 
magnifieeuce of the temples, the pro- 
cessions and the images, these were 
circuinstantes that bore somewhat of 
similarity to the Indian mysteries, ami 
were well calculated to he.it and raise 
the imaginations of the jicojile. But if 
the preacliing of the Catholic religion 
gained so few com erts, what cau bo 
expected from the iiropajjatioii of the 
religion of theCdmrrh ot England; a 
religion which one ol your own Queens, 
Eli/.ubeth, declared to be too spiritual, 
and but little suited for making a 
lively and lasiing impression on the 
minds ot the people ^ 

Andot what importance is it whether 
the Indian follow the sect of Brama or 
of Buddu, of Juina pr of Naiiaka 
Are the ('hristians perchance better 
rilizens than they? Let the. barba- 
rities, let the revolts, let the crimes 
that have been perpetrated under the 
shadow ol the eros^, reply to this de- 
mand. 

As to the commercial advantages that 
might aceme from the conversion of 
the Indians, these could uot be very 
considerable. 

The Natives must always be support- 
ed (whatever may be their religion) 
with the nee, and with the vegetaliles 
that the counti’y produces; and must 
be clad with the light stulTs of their 
own nianufactures. 

Tliere arc certainly in the Indian 
superstition, litcs and practices ex- 
tremely licentious, barbarous and 
cruel . such as the prostitutions ob- 
served 111 I lie Xacras, and other 
shameful orgies ; tlic human sacrilicea 
of which there yet appiar exainplek; 
the liiirning of willows upon the dead 
bodie>> ol their huNbaiids; tho sell- 
«:laughter of many enthu dasts in river* ; 
in precipices; in bushes, where feed 
the beasts of prey ; in snowy regional 
beneath the car of Jugaimalha; niMt 
hnally, the iufanticiile of the first-bum 
males of those newly married, and of 
the females among the Rajputs, and 
other tribes in the West of llindooatan. 
Customs i^ch O!) these caiiool bd 

2 N 
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pfftctUed, nor even ^leard of^ without aftianoi et^‘ tkM. CmI not 

norror! They are as repugntint to' reafon belieta ih one hat. tho 

as they areto na;ture, and they should of Mahomet, 'anAtni fiaiil. fndfincat. 
be oppiwed with firmites*. Their ah- Even in modem Aiie«fiei,l wbeiw the 
surdity is very apparent, and In a short light of philosophy hie thed its beans 
time they will fall into disuse. In on every sidof Oven here we see the 
regard to Either matters, it would he thunders of (ferseoutiom burkd agaM|it 
better to leave the I ndiaiis unmolested the unhappy Heretics j even here we see 
with their four yugas or ages of the scaffolds, gibbets, and other punish- 
world, with their infinite number of ments, arjd torments>^quorui]i sniiAus 
deities, botii celestial and terrestial, memiuisse horret. Already were the 
with their worship of human beings, horrors of the Inquisition sornewhat 
of quadrupeds, of birds, of fishes, of lessened in the PeniusuUj already 
Insrects, of serpents, of trees, rivers, was civil liberty firmly established 
and Stones, and a thousand other absur- among the English; still fanaticism 
dities equal to those of the Greeks, the committed ravages iu Salem and other 
Gauls, the Egyptians, and the Ro- parts of British America ; and even at 
mans. Time, that alters all things, will this very day, even in the 19th century, 
soon cause these to disappear ; and six millions of British Subjects, who 
from their mins will arise deliriums profess the Romish faith, arc not per- 
equally wild, if not more faneifnl ; for mitted to enjoy all those civil rights 
men must continue to be the same which Protestants themselves enjoy, 
that they have once been. Nor was it altogether the intolerance 

ft now remains to speak of the reli- and fanaticism of the Moors and Pur- 
gious intolerance attributed to the tuguesc that prevented the conversion 
Mohammedans and Portupi'uese, which of the Indians. The Musulnians, it is 
you sujrposc never could e (feet the con- true, did not weary themselves in jlit- 
versionofthe Indians. cussious. It was the sword of Islam 

And W'hich is the nation that can that causeil the creed of Islam to pre- 
boast it never was intolerant.^ Brah- vail. Such, however, was not the course 
ininism even at this present day tloes adoptetl by the Poituguese. Tlicir 
not admit Neophites, Were not the Missionaries questioned, taught, dis- 
Jews coininanded in the Book of cussed ; they appointed days and hours 
Exodus to break down the images and for arguments and questions betweeu 
altars of the strangers, and to shun the ministers of either woiship; and 

their friendship? Did not the Per- when the Brahmins were not convinc- 

sians, under (Jafnhyscs, destroy the ed, they permitted them to depart m 
most finished monuments of Eg} ptian freedom, they permitted them 
worship. > Did they not afterwards in tinuc in their own opinions. If the 
the time of Xerxes likewise deface the Pagoda- of the Heathens were raised 
divinities of Athens ? Even among the by the Portuguese, if the obelisks and 
Athenians, the most illustrious people pyramids were destroyed, if many acts 
of antiquity, it was intolerance that of plunder and of outrage were roin- 
baniahed Protagoras and Stilpo on ac- mitted in the conquered cxjontries; 
count of their religious opinions ; it was these deeds did not originate solely m 
intolerance that condemned to death the fanaticism of religion, but in 
Prodicus and his discifdc Socrates ; it fanaticism of war, — a fanaticism that 
was Intolerance that persecuted Alcibi- induced Metellus and Silanus 
adeS and AEschylus ; it was intolerance waste Macedonia ; Muinmxus, Coniith , 
that caused the flight of Aristotle. and Sylla, Delphi and Athens. 

Plato, one of the most worthy citi- Should it be your wish to see wbt 
7 -ens of Great or Little Greece, durst wc have advanced relative t) the free- 
not declare in writing his opinions, dom of discussion between the Portu- 

concerning the evils that afllitt the giiesc Missionaries and the ‘Brahniios, 

world, on which he was consulted by established by further prUofs, yw 
Diouysiuh the Younger. can have these proofs by ’veferring 

The Romans, after having more than a work lntitul<^ ‘O Orient e Con- 
ouce destroyed the temples of Isis mid quistadu,’ (tl»« East oonqiieredD 
of Serapis, banished at length the also in the Voyages of the Jesuits, 
priests, togetlier with their worship. The failure of making 
Dmidism was forbidden ; the Jews among the Indiana tm^ he attributeu 
were oppressed mid hated ; the Chris- tlierefore to tlie follotving caused ; ^ 
tinns were delivered up to* lions, cuRghteiierl^teteof thd Briihm|usiloe 

The Arabians, in chapter 9th of the ahstract and iocotnpr^enrible 
Koran, were ordered to wage war trines of Cbria^anity, as air^y stereo j 
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the law of i 3 (ionp<(fimf ; the ii^waalu- of every kind, nor can it be foreseen 
hie ™ to what the wretched Irish may be 

rtpts directly lioatile to -the invUerate urged by desperation. Does there by 
habits, ineU«a»1w«ah and pfissioua of the chance exist in the known world anv 

people nf Hinddoathtt<i There does institution that has been nnchanjre- 

iet eti^t ft cird or ‘religious code that able ? any that will be the same to-day 

cfto in nW to-morrow, and forever? Have not 

Unithi^ oaf deslm and wishes to many articles of the English Constitu- 

vour own, we anxiously hope that the tioft been altered, merely Im-ause Im- 

liberty of the Prese will restore to the perious necessity demanded that alte- 

Kftst, whence they emanated, those ration ? Let not then your endeavours 

lessons of philosophy and those liberal cease, in order that a nation, which is 

Arts which bav© been brought to per- the most illustrious among the na- 

fection in tho West : that among every tions of the Earth, and which has been 

jieoj^e the Rights of Man may be re- for more than a century the bulwark 

‘.jvccted i and that eventually the God of civil liberty, may likewise become 

yf all natlona may be the God of Peace, the bulwark of religious liberty. May 

tlieCoii of Ju^ce. Heaven prosper and preserve your 

We avail oursdvea of the present oc- Excellency, 
cation to entreat you not to permit that , , , 

noble zeal which you have ovinced In have the honour to ho, your 

ndvoratlng the emancipation of your Lxcellcucy s most obedient Servants, 
t'atbolic brethren to diminish or grow M. J. Gomks Gour. 

cofil. All Ireland has been convulsed, J. M. Corrra ua Silva e Gama. 

and still suffers amidst wants aud eviU G. de M. Para Pinto. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE- 
CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


HENOAI.. 

Crt/rw/Irt.— Sept. 23. Mr. H. N. V.IIa- 
tliorii to be Assistant to the ISIagistrate 
ami Collector of Shahahad. — 30.Mr. (L 
I'diic’y, juu. (0 be Head AssUtiuit to the 
Kxjiort Warehouse-Keeper. 

MADUA.S. 

Fort St.Georg(* — Nov. 4, Mr. R.Clarke 
to bo Scebnd A-s.^islant to the principal 
Collector and Magistrate ofl’anjorc. 

BO.MBAY, 

Fort ist, Sept. 16. Mr. J. 


Burnet to be Acting Third Assistant to 
ColleeUir in the Nortbern Conran ; Mr. 
L. Wilkinson to be Supernumerary As- 
sistant to the t’ollcclor in the Southern 
Coucaii. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APrOINTMENTS* 

BENGAL. 

Calcutta. — Sept. .30. Rev. W. Palmer 
to be District Cliajdain at Nusscerabad, 
BOMBAY. 

Bombay Castle. — Dec. 0. Rev. M. Da- 
Ues U appointed to the Chaplaincy of 
Mhow'. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


’ . BENGAL. 

NftlT*RY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort 10, 1824. Capt 

C. I itzgei*al(I, 0th L C. to be an honorarj 
Aidc^de-CHnip to the Gov.-General.— 
' • Wi Eeley, 2d Gen. Bat. tn bt 
Adi. aiid LieuW^ J, H. Talbot, 59th N. I 
^ luterp., and iQmuterm.— 11. Capt 
^e,Wtpait44thj N. L,to offleiate as 
Aidc-df-conm ,tp Bfis* Gnu, Shuldhum. 


iJaTte 


I ,tip Bfig* Geu«. Shuldham 
Eastegu Division, dated 3c 
Riley, 3d N. 1. U 


Aule-do-camp to Mai. Gen. Gregory, 
C.B. dated id Sejd. I(J2I.— 14. Lieut, 
and Bievet Capt. J Steel, list N. I. to 
be Adi. to 1st L. I. batt.j Ideiit. R. D. 
White, 6th N. 1. to l>e AdJ, to MM. Gil- 
inan’i levy at Cawnporc. — 1.5. Maj. Gen. 
Gregory, C.B. to command Bevan’x di- 
vision of the army on departure of Maj. 
Gcu. Loveday.— 18. Capt. Hall to com- 
mand Artillery Detachment, serving tm 
-the Island of Cheduba.— 413d. Llent. A. D, 
Gordon, 12^ N. L to be an Examiner In 
the College of Fort William $ Uent. W. 

2 N 2 
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H» Wowar<jl to be Interp. J^hd Qui^tprm. 
to, Ut turop, Regt.— 24. Pput. Col. A, 
L)^48 <w to coiiimaud Artillery ou Cliitta- 
gOiig frontier i Major Shaw to a.ssutnc 
counoitud of Artillery {;it Saupbr, in Roin- 
bay division of Aiiny ; Maj. J. P. Th»i- 
leau, Hprse Brigade, to take command of 
Detaclunent of Horse Brigade at Cawu- 
pore. — Oct. 2. Lieut. J. W. Rowe, 31st 
N, T, to be Interp. and Qnarterin. vice 
L^;^eater, promoted; Lieut. W. Ru- 
therford, 2d L. L batt. 28th N. I. to be 
Adj,— 7. Brev.-Capt. D. Montgomerie, 
7tii,^.C. ftt Fort St. George, to be Deputy 
Surveyor- Gen. at that Presidency, vice 
Mountford, dated 13th July, 1824: Mr. 
W. Pennington to have temporary cnai'ge 
of the Publie Works ill tbc district of 
Cuticle.— 14. Capt H. Cock, 2:td N. I. 
Superintendent of 'rharojwand Pindaree 
Chiefs, &c. In district of Gorriichpore, 
and Brev, Capt. M. Ramsay, 24th N. I. 
Assist. Superintendent of Ferore Shaws 
Canal, In Dehly territory, to be placed 
at diepotial of His Ex. Coiu.-fii-Chief 
during the war. — 21. Lieut. W. R. Fitz- 
gerald, Corps of Engineers, to be Sur- 
veyor of Embarkmehts. — ^28. Lieut. M. 
Smith, 23d N. 1. to be Assist, to Political 
Agent at ChitUgong. 

Fort fFilliam, Sept. 2.3. — ^"fhe under- 
mentioned Militai'y and Medical Otlicers, 
employed in political and other depart- 
ments under Government, are placed at 
disposal of his Exc. the Com.-iu-Chief 
during continuance of present war, or 
until further orders ; 

Hyderabad. Capt. J. Campbell, 12th 

N. L ; Lieut. U. Hideout, 10th ditto ; 
Lieut. C. Sutherland, 26th ditto; Lieut. 
T. S. Sotheby, Rcgt. of Artil. ; Lieut. 

O. Twemlo w, ditto ; Lieut. W. Oliphant, 
ditto. 

Nagpore. Capt. G. Blake, Rcgt. of Ar- 
til.: Brev.-Capt. A. Mackiniioii, 42d 
N. I. ; Brev.-Capt. W. B. Girdlestoiie, 
46th ditto; Brev.-Capt. J. C. Wothcr- 
spooiif 61st ditto ; Lieut, the Hon. P. C. 
Sinclair, 43d ditto ; Lieut. G. Crawfurd, 
Hegt. of Artil, 

Saugor and Nerbudda Territories . — 
Capt. T. Wardlaw, 45th N.L ; Capt. A. 
Hardy, 56th ditto. 

Neemaur. Capt, D. Pringle, 10th N. 1. ; 
Capt. J. W. Douglas, ,52d ditto. 

Departments of Public fTorks. — Capt. 
H. R. Murray. 27lh N. 1. ; Bicv. Capt. 
J. Price, 51st ditto i Lieut. H. E. Pigot, 
45th ditto ; Lieut. N. Jones, 57th ditto. 

Superintendents of Roads. Capt. H. L. 
Playfair, Rcgt. of Artil.; Capt. E. R, 
Broughton, 21st N. 1. ; Cant. O. A. 
Vetch, 54lh ditto; Lieut. V, Shoi*tland, 
37th ditto. 

Medical Cfjiteers. Assist. Siirg. H. P. 
Saunders, Nuam’s sendee ; Assist. Surg. 
N. Mur^, ditto: Assist. Surg. J. Da- 
vidson, Nagpore ; Assist. Surg. J,Stewait, 
King of Oirae’s service. 


comma n d of trop m at Da^ 

-kov 10. 

pointed to charge of EuWipeari imaMs 
at Chuiiur, fiom ,?,0lh ntui, Ntii?. 

Wilson, tbSt Sr ^^idve lu. 

\alid batt. vice Lieut. Col. Alexander 
under orders to join his regiment oa 
service. 


PRO.MOTtONS. 

Fort rniliam.—Sebt. 9. l^f JV. /. En- 
sign A. Barclay to be Lieut, vice Qhldtiey, 
deceased, dated 2.1d Aug. 1824. 

37/A AT./. Ensign T. Box to Lleat 
vice Scott, deceased, dated 18th Ang. 
1824. 2.3d. 

3rf fj.C. Comet J.Cbnstie to be Lieut, 

vice Kind, deceased, d<ated 21st Sep. 18^, 

55/A N. I. Ensign C. Graham to be 
Lieut, vice Squibb, deceased, dated 29tli 
Ang. 1824. 

Sept. 30. 2d Eui op. Regt. Ens. M. W. 
Gilmore to be Lieut, from 11th Sept, 
1824, vice Bennett, deceased. 

3U/ iV. /. Ensign R. Menzies to be 
Lieut, vice Ingle deceased, dated 15tli 
Sept. 1824. Oct. 7. 

zf/ Evrnp. Reift. Brev. Capt. and Lieu*. 
,1. Marshall to bi* Capt. of a company, 
and Ensign G. D. Harvey to be Lieut. 
Hce Irwin, deceased, dated 21.st Sept. 
1824. 

40/A N. 1. Ensign C. E. Reinagle to be 
Lieut, vice Alston, dated Oct. 1, 18*24. 

^\st N. /. Capt. J. A. Hodg.soii to b(' 
Major; Brev. (.’apt. and Lieut. J. C. 
Wotherspoon to be Capt. of a company; 
and Ensign J. B. Robinson to be Lieut, 
vice Martin, dated 3d Oct. 1824. 

Sept. 14. The nndennentioned Ofllccrs 
are promoted to rank of Bngadier- 
Geneial during continuance of present 
war, for purpose of being employed in 
command of brigailes, or on .such other 
special duties as may appear expedient 
for public services ; — Col. J. W. Adams, 
16th N 1.; Col. J. H. Dnnkin, H.M 's 
44th Rcgt.: Col. N. M*Kellar, H.M.s 
1st or Royals; Col. W. CotUm, H.M. s 
47th Rcgt. 

Sept. 21. Vnvnlry. Lieut. Col. L. It. 
O’Brient to be Lieut. Col, Com. frotn 
7th Oct. 1824, vice Clarke, decca.sed ; 
Maj. K. Suetteuhain to be Lieut. Col • 
from 7th Oct. 1824, vice O’BrieQ, prom. 

2(1 L. C. Capt. O. Arnold tube 5Iajor ; 
Lieut. J. C I.ainbic to be Capt. of a 
troop : and Cornet J. Inglis to be fJeut. 
from 7th Oct. 1821, in sue. to Swetteu* 
ham, prom. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

THE INDIAN ARMV. i,. 

Fort rnmam. sept 23. IWL 
Major William Dickon,. 61 the 6ith 
Regiment U C. ip ^^imed from me 
service, until the OjTdera tbc 

Court of Directors snail oe received. 
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right wing I5th Oct. left wing When re- 
lieved by Bombay troops.^ — 3dL. C. from 
NusseeVabad to Muttra, a 


and the other wing when relieved by 2d 
wing of 3d Uegt.— 7th L. C. iVom Nw- 
inucii to Nussecrabad, right wing ^ Ist 
Oct. left wing when relieved by nght 
wing of 2d Uegt.— bth L. C. from Nnguore 
to Bareilly, when relieved by Madras 
troops.— 2d Tr. Horse Bng^e, fVol4 
Mhow to Mccnit , when relieved by 



In annQUUcl 9 & this {hJcision, the Go- 

"»;vS“SrfiAKirft.35 

S?rthu.«^ iip?pia:t«ed!scli.UnB 0 f the 

DieWn.' on tl»e 22d of May 
I^.Leven befoi^e iho proairalgationof the 
new urrangemcnts had reached the sto- 

d.in where htfxVaS on duty, addressed a 
aim.iial to his Excellency the Com - 
inatxU r-in-Chiefv imnugning the justice 
inipartitUityo^, those mt^ires mid 
of the Ii^liau G,pYpT‘ii»x‘nt ; deprecating 
tlie inj'ury xyoidd ensue to huuself 
uud to t}ie q^yplry OOlccrsat large, from 
the expeet<?d orgaiiuatiou , and, in a 
highly disicspectfultone, thought proper 
to constitute hiipsclf the medium Tor 
lindicafiug their, in his opinion, m- 
fiuiccd light: also making staU-ments 
imloundeu in fact, tending to excite tlis- 
content, and pi esnining ‘ to infer that the 
iiitKular Cavalry may be kept up as miieh 
for the toiucnience of private patronage 
lii for public expediency.’ . 

Immediately on this document being 
!.ubuiittcd to Government, a reply w;iis 
nturned, the 15tli July, through the 
Adjutaut-General of the army, disprov- 
iiiK, by a reference to facts, all Mmor 
Oickson’s luis-stiitenieuts. His Lordship, 
iu Council, however, conceiving that 
Officer to ha\e erred only through a 
want of judgment, he was merely repre- 
licKlod foi the tone of \lolence and di''- 
icM)cct which characterized hi'^ iiiemo- 
lial, and assured tluit it would be foi- 
waidt'd to the Honoumhle the Couit of 
Diicctors hy an early despatch. 

.Nlujor Dickson, uevertneless, after a 
lapM* uf nearly three iiioutlis, repeated 
tl)i' on'eiice, ill a long lethu iuldicaveil t(> 
the Adjiitant-Geiicial of the army, dated 
l')th August, e^en before he had receiicd 
the Jculy to his first meiuorial. T his 
st'C(Uic[ address W’as only disUnguislu'd 
fi'Mii tlic forgicr, by an awkwaidly tljit- 
U'liug anneal to the (auninainler-in- 
Chief, agaiivst tlie measures of the Go- 

HU mueut, of w'Jnch Ins Excellency IS a onibth .Sipf* • . N. 1. 

incMibcr, or lathei ag<iinst those of the tf) . eetap*»it , ,.’,„iit w/ini/ on 

‘lutlioiifies ill Eiiglaiul, fioin whom the. 
ifnulations euiauaU’d. 

Tile pO|\ei uiiieut would have been wil- 
liug to give Major Dickson credit for the 
ftcliiigs which mav have iiuluced the 


.auiiigs wlijch may have iiuluced the 
apology hc| has since oflVied, had not the 
olfeuce been a detil^rate r^petilitin of 
uufounden,a-s.icrUpns, and insuboidiuate 
iiisiiuia,t*ipni^ tyj^oh, tlm ppinum ot 
the (Jovernor'GeiHual in Council, dc- 
luaiided his immediate suspension. 


............. ... lIUUpS. ..n. 

1st Batt fioin Mhow to Allahab^i when 
relieved hy Bombay troops.--H.M. s5!jm 
Foot, from Caw n pore Meerut, lat 
Nov.— H.M.’s 14th Foot, from Mwrht 
to Ghazeepore, 1st Nov. — 1st. Ei^. lUW. 
from Nagporc to Cawnporc. re- 

lieved by Madras troops.— 2d Euf. Kegt, 
from Diaapore to Cawnpore, I5th jan. 
—4th N. I. from NeemuchtoLoodhlana, 
lOtli Oct.— fith N. 1. frem Asscerchur to 
Lucknow’, when relieved by Bombay 
t.o<.ps.-10th N.I. from Setanoort‘ to 
Nusseei abaci, right wmg on lOth OH. 
left wing when relieved by .Mth Begt.— 
l‘>tli N. 1. from Meerut to Ixiodhlwis, 
>rul.t«Mi!ro.i loth Oct. 
relieved Iiy right wing of ^th Krgt-^ 
I5th N. I. Vom Mhow to Pertab Gliui, 
when relieved by Bombay troops.— I7tn 
N. 1. from NagiKire to Bhopahmre, v^en 
lelieved by Madras tioops.— I8th JN. I, 
iVom (Jooi-gaoH 
when lelieved by ‘fid 
from Agra U) Hansi, on IJtb Get.— 20th 
N. I. Irom Secioia to ! 

l.Mli Get.— ‘iDt N. 1. Irom Jaiekuovv to 
.^luttia, when lelievcd 
24tli N. L from Hansi ^ 

Nov when iclieved b> l!Hh Bcgt.— ^«lu 
N. L liom Pciiab (iui to Beihmnpmc, 


»ll IM I/IA.’ 

f.on. r-oV;jhh.M.it.. M» mt. ni,ht WUK u" 

lUtli ()<’t Icit wing when leoi-wn wy 
N.i.ccialwl to Amiii, 


Nu’-eeiuimo lo .vgi.i, 
;(7ih N.I. icoov 


\XuT ie u-vea hv Modrai^s tioirpH , 

Nl’f nou. h»v»oulVtSm.j;«r.nj(h^ 

Oil lOthUct. Icit wing whcrvreliuvMi »y 


HfXreJf'OFiTBOOyK. 


the 

iiig 




, , - (if iVi^pr^w'tll ^ii^enface at the 
liiiu s and In ower hef^fler detailed : 
-2d l; er from’ Mliow td Ncdiuuch, 


on lOth Uct. icit N Lirom 

liiiht wing of Nld Bcgl*’ ' 

Oct left wing when relieved 
wiT.gof Ihl Kcgt -5-^»!> 

"n.^ fr.‘ m Ocl^E 
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u> Delhi, ajid Goor^aon, wheh relieved 
by 6th Eeg^. 

new COMPAQ! lES OF PIONEBEF. 

Fi>rt miiiam. Sept, 16, 1824.— fhe 
following resolutions of Goveniuient arc 
published for general infonnatloo : 

1st. That three temporary companies 
of Pfoneersj of the usual strength, and 
accou^cd similarly to the same class of 
mcu on the permanent cstahlishment, be 
vais<^ at Cliittagoug, and the non-coiu- 
inlssloiied officers for the above coinpa- 
■h^es to be selected from among ovei seers 
belonging to such establishments as have 
been temporarily suspended. 

2d. 'I'hat the command and general 
superintendence of the dcpartiiu'nt be 
committed to Capt. J. A. Schalcb, sn- 
perintendent of canals and biidgcs, with 
the official laiik of Major, and attacbed 
to tlie HejuJ-Quarteraofthc array during 
the present war. 

3d. That the following Officers be 
placed under tbc orders of Capt .1. A. 
Schalcli, with tbc least practicable de- 
lay Clapt. T. Taylor, .*>tn L. C’. : Lieut. 
J. Bedford, 48th N. 1.; Lieut. U. 
WiYinghton, 6.'ld N. 1. ; f/ieut. H. Browne, 
Artil. } Lieut. U. Wilcox, bftth N. I. ; 
Lieut. B. B. Pemberlon, 44th N. I. ; 
'Lieut. G. Thompson, K^^incers; Lieut. 
J. A Croinmelin, Vviigima'i's 

ESTAIlLISUMENr OF MEM) llosfl I AI.S, ^C. 

Fort iniham. Sept. 16, 1824.— At tlu‘ 
rtTonimcndation of the Cominandcr-in- 
Chief, the establishment of two Field 
llo.spitals is authoii/ed on thec:islcin 
frontier, at such |)rdnts and fioui such 
dates as his ICxccUcncy may please to 
direct. 


35A N. U U pe#lofW ^ 69di Begt., 
and diF0jCMa go prncem witk 

all pi'ac^Ok 0£tiiedi^h, ind comment 


the formation \ nnd In ordtr 

to give It the ndvaht^Cof^ portion of 
old soldlem, tWent^* ni^ pet compaiiY 
will be drafted ftt)|h several dorps of the 
line, in addition to a complete comple- 
ment of Native commisMoued aud uon* 
commissioned officers. 


THE SEPOYS OP THR LATE 47t11 REGT, 
ffead-QuarterSf Nov. 1 1, 1824.— 'Hic 
Sepoys of the late 47th Regt. who won* 
I'xempted from the operation of Gov. (L 
O. of the 4th Nov., are 'drafted intotlH* 
46t)i N. I,, and will proceed under the 
command of Lieut. Col. Sargent, of the 
.57th Regt., by water to Assam, to join 
tliat corps, as soon as the. requisite ton- 
nage can be procured for them. 


FORMATION OF TW O REOIMEN'ES OF LOCAL 
HOUSE. 

Fort fniliam^ Nov. 11, Two 

regimenls of Local Horse, of 8 rissall'ali' 
each, and 80 officers and men pen is- 
sallah, will be immediately laiscd and 
numbered 6 and 7, oii the same* scale a> 
in tbc 2d, 3d, and 4th Uegts., and on the 
hkc iat(‘s of pay, &c. 

'riu'se corps are to be foiincd, one in 
Rohilkuiid, or in the Mrenit dl^ttiit, 
and om* on the western frontier, at Midi 
points as his E\c. the Commainlci-in 
('hiet may direct. ILe Enroj)euii ainl 
Native staff and establiMbmetits to each, 
will be exactly on the same settle and in 
the same proportion a.'} in the other rc^i- 
ments of Local Cavalry. 

KEMOVALi AND POSTINGS. 


A central Medical Depot will also be 
formed at Dacca. 

AUGMENTATION TO FIELD BATTERIES OF 
FOOT ARniI.ERY. 

Fart JFilliam, Sept. 2, 1824. — At the 
recommendatiou of his Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief, an addition of 1(> 
spai'e horses and 24 spare dri\ers is to bt? 
made, to each ticld-battery of Foot Aitil- 
lerv, with Iwise draught, until further 
orders. The houses are henceforth to be 
driven by m. nnting the Syces when con- 
sidered necessary. 

FORMATION OF 1HE 6PtII REGIMENT. 

ffead- Quartern t Nov. 10, 1824. — lu 
puisuan^e of the order of the Right Hon. 
the Governoi -General in Council, under 
date the 4th Nov., the (iOth Hcgt. N. 1. i.s 
to be rrdsed and disciidiued at Benares ; 
to which .station the Officers of the late 
47th Uegt. N. 1. (now posted to the 69th 
Regt.,} are, with the exception of Lieut. 
Col. Citrtwnght, who is posted to the 2d 
Europ. Regt., to proceed without delav, 
Li<*ut. Col J. \V. Blacknev, of tbc 


Fort fFilliam, Nov. 9. — fteift. of Ar- 
tiUenj. Major W. S. Whisli removed 
fiom 2d to 3d batt. vice M‘Quliac ; Mhj. 
H. M. O. Gramshaw po.sied to 2a bait, 
vice Whish; Capt. K. Ralfe lemoved 
from 2d comp. 1st batt. to ^th comp. 2d 
batt. vice Gramshaw; Capt. H. J. VV(K)d 
posted to 2d com]). 1st batt- vige Ralfe; 
Jst Lieut. U. G. Roberts removed frem 
3d comp. Ist. batt., to 7lb epmp. 4ui 
batt. 5 1st Lieut. J. H. IW’kliouse ij- 
moveil from 3d comp. 3<i batt. to 
comp. 1st batt.; 1st Lieut. E. M.^dden 
poste.d to 3<i comp. 3d batt. : l»l hienf- 
J. 8. Kirby remov^ from 4tn com^. 
batt. to TRn comp. 2d batt. vice , 1st Lieut. 
F. A. Torcklcr from latter to former. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Kurope. — Sept. 9. Capt. H. Siii- 
uock, 3d N. 1. for bealtli. — 13. En-i. I- 
Hone, 67th N, L for hc^tji* — ^ 
Lieut. F. Beaty- 1st Ivurbu, Regt. ba 
health ; Surg.AV. Fatquh^, for health 
— 16. Mai. H. 'rhomson, 6th L. C. mt 
health. — 28. Surg. H. Moscrop, b;' 
health ; Brev, Capt, A, Syme, 57th N- ' 
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NU. L^eut. B. Mtojop, 

4MN. I, fpi- C. Bracken, 

45Uj N.I, for «#»} Xieut, $: 
firUco^, he^th; 


Ucut!* 1 i Deacon, 

heaUL—Nor, 11. 
apotliccaiy, for hef 
W,Duff, forUeuJtlj^ 


Madras N. I. for 
H.C.*s 
Smg. 


SnfK. J. Hare, 
lealth I iVssist. 


MADRAS. 

miutahv appointments. 

Fort St. Oeor^^. 21. Capt. J. 
(fvvvnne, 26th N. I. to De Payinast. to 
Kirf'J PoiTC ill Dooab, vice Browne, pro- 
imitcil.— 2rt. Licnt. E. A. M‘Cui(ly, 27th 
N. I. to 1)0 Aiflo de-cainp to Muj. (len. 
H, Ifjill ; fiicut. R. Thoii)L*, 27th N. I. to 
ill- Qiiiirform., Interp., and P.iyrna.'it. to 
tli.it 0 (ir|».>, viccM‘Cur(ly. — Oct. 8. fdont. 

lllici. (’apt.) C. Hutclnn>on, 2Uh N. 1. 

to he Bni<- M.vj. to troons serving .it 
Sl)ol.i|M>or ^ Ijieut. R. Ji. VitzgihlKin ti» 
alias A.s.sist. Adj. (^cn. of Aniiy until 
Jaiilier onkrs; Lieut. C. H. Gra?iue, 
.'itli \j. C. bait, ds Quaiteini., Interp., anti 
l^l\lua.^t. (luiing .absence of Lieut. Kit/- 
eilihoiij Lieut. F. Wliytiyalc.s, ot Ailil. 
to bo ditto to Horse Brigade, vice Levy ; 
l.iout. .^. (t. Hy.^l<)p to ue Adj. to ditto, 
vice Wliyii) all's ; Lieut. H. Seton to be 
Uiiailcnu., Interp., and Pa\m.a,st. to 4tli 
JLlt. \ice Polwliele: Lieut. C. Horner 
to ho Adj. to ditto, vice Seton ; Lieut. J. 
N. U. l’.unj)bcU,2dL. C. to beQuaiterin., 
liitoij)., dud Payiuast. 3 laeut. W". J). 
Dal/ell, I6th N. 1. to be ditto, vicx* M‘Fdr- 
liiiio ; I>ieut. J. Baudall to be Adj. vice 
fhil/oll; Lieut. J. Cuxton, I‘Jth N. 1. to 
Ik.- ( jiuitenn., Intern., ami l*<iyiiiast. vice 
bomictte; Lieut. 11, T. Hitenins ta> be 
HOC Webbe ; Lieut. U. J. Nixon, 
2'>tli N. 1. to be Quaitcriu , luteip., and 
I’ayniast, vice Pace; Lieut, J.C. SU‘d- 
>nan,.Hth N. I, to beQuaiterin., Interp., 
and I’ayma.st. licc Aruistiong ; Lieut. H. 
oricht, ;-J7th N, 1. to be ditto, vice 
J-laiKe; Ensigu J. Gordon, 28tli N. I. to 
hi .Vide-de-caiup to Lieut, Gen. Bowser, 
commanding in Mysore, ince Biodie ; 
Lieut. J. Briggs, l.'Bh N. l. appointed to 
bi'tcla.ss ot Survey-branch attached to 
Quarterm. Qeii. aepartmciit of Madra.s 
tioopa at Rangoon ; Lieut. Col. C. Hop- 
loiisoii to command Artil. serving with 
die Madras division at Rangoon, vice 
limlom— 22. Capt. H. A. Millar ,»yth N.L 
lo command detach, at Cuddapah. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. (jeorgf, — Scut. 10. 6/A /v. F. 
'•Kut. and Brciet Capt. vV. Babington to 
j»e Captain and Cornet, E. Annytagc to 
I'c Lieutenant, vice Johnson, deceased, 
dated 20 May 1824.-28. 4M L. C. Lieut, 
and Brevet Capt. J. C, B. Doveton to be 
t aptain and Cornet ; A. Borrailatle to lie 
‘ I iteuant, lice PatuUo, deceased, dated 


24 Sept. 1824 .- 10 /A /. Ueut, A. Mac 

Farlanc to be Captain, and Kuslgn O.F, 
Sturt to be Lieutenant, vice Trotter, de- 
ceased, dated I‘J Aug. 1824 .— Oct, 8 . 5 /A 
N, /. Ens. S. Prescott to be Lieutenant, 
vice Malres, deceased, dated 18 Sept. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St, (leorge.—Saot, 24. Surgeon 

J. C. .\tkin^ou to have charge of Lunatic 
Hospital, the Female A.-') luui, and North 
We.sterti Di.strict ; As.x. Surg Slicddon, 
appointed to CoJlectorate of Coimbntoiv, 
vice Jones, pioiuoted ; Ass. Surg, A. N, 
IMagratli, appointed to Zillaliof Chinglc- 
piit, lice Uccd, nroinotcd. — Oct. 8. Siirg. 

M. .s. Moore to be Start Stugeon to Field 
Force in Dooab, lice 'Plotter ; Surg. A. B. 
IVj)[)iii to be (Luii'-on Surgeon ui Prin- 
chinojioly, vice Wy.se. 

RE .M OVALS AM> POSTINGS. 

Heml QnartriK, Srnt. 28. — (Jol. U. S. 
•Scott, fioin ,’^»tb to lib N. 1. ; Lieut. (k)l. 
Com. C. T. (f. Bishop appointed to 3.5tli 

N. I.; Liont. Col. H. Swayne appointed 
to 2d N. 1. ; 1 iciit.Col. F. vV. Wilson re- 
moved troin 2(1 to iLMli N.l. ; Lieut. Col. 
H. Bowdlcrappoiiitt'd to 41st N.L; Lieut. 
Col. H.W. Sale icniovcd from 4Ut tx) 
AVthN.l. 

Cadetn Posted. 

J. Oaklev to 6th L. C. ; W, Kbey, 4;kl 
N.L; H. Wakcumti, 42(1 do. ; IL.^.Ilol- 
I’ombc, IHilido, , 11. K. M‘la i)d, Hid do.; 

K. V. IMlolloway, 42(1 do. ; J.C.Dardell, 
BlHlido. ; U. ShinclV, 2(1 do.; W. Him- 
scll, IBth do. 

Cadets appointed to do dutu. 

Oct. 4.— C. Al. West, H. Alnrshall, 
VV. E. L. Eicivn, H. GiiQlths, ami VV. 
lieaiiMiont, with d.kl N.L; C.A. Moore, 
and '1'. J. Fi.sher, l.st do. ; W. VV'. Cooke, 
2lth do. ; and J. Wilkinson .'kid do. 
lirowvnl'i in Infontr;/. 

Oct. 9. — Col.'P. Bolc.s fiom .■}2d to 48th 
N I : l.icut. Col Com. M. L. Pereira 
from 48th to H.Vd N. L; Lieut. Col. J. 
Brodie from .'kVd io28tli N.l. ; Lieut. Col. 
G. Jackson fiom 8th to 21ih N. L; Lieut. 
Col. J. S. Fiiuser from 28th to .kid N.L: 
Ens. C. Pickering, of 4yth regt. posted 
to 2d bait. Pioneers, vice Cuxton. 
Removals and Postinus in Artillery, 
Oct. 1:L— Capts. J. G. Bonner from 
Horse Brigmie to Ist butt. ; W. T. l.«wis 
postcil t4> Lst b.itt. ; F. Bond to Ist batt. ; 
T. Biddle to 2d butt, ; J. Lumbe to ist 
batt J J, Al. Ley to 2d batt. ; T. 'I\ Paskc 
from 2d to 4th batt.— Fiiht I/icuteiiants 
T. Ditinas Ui l.st butt.; T. H. HiimlTreys 
to2il butt. ; J. T. .'\^llton to 2d batt. ; G. A. 
Goldinghum to Ist butt.; S. 8. Trevosto 
2d butt.; J.W.Croggon to 2d butt.; N. H. 
Fish to 2d bait. : T. K. Whistler to lat 
batt. ; W. H. Miller U> 1st batt. 

Oct. U.—Lieut, Colonel S, Gleavcland 
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posted b^tt, Artillm, ^ud a] 

to coipmi^d 'with • '[ _ 

Sijbstfl/. Forc^e y M^. J; wHWiiscni t - - - 
to Artillery ; Capt. O.' Oohriiu 

removed from Istbatt. to the If oi-se Brig. 
Artillery *, Capt.‘ R. O. Folwhele posted 
to ‘2d batt. Artillery; Lieut C. Ho<5innr 
removed frorlV Horse Hrigade U» ftli or 
Goluudauze batt. of Aitillcry ; Assist. 

F. Godfrey re moved from ‘id to 
4Uth ; and Assist. Stirg. J. Moitoii 
|romi4utU'to 2d regt. 

Oot.22. Assist. Siirg. G. Iket.son to do 
datT tinder Garrison Surgeon of Foit 
St.Oeor|tt: until optKjrtnnlty olfers for Ills 
proceeding to Uaugooii. 


BOMBAY. 

M1(.ITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Jiptnb$!^ Cftstl&t Sefit. 2.f. — Lieut. Cj) 1* 
G, HrOoks; 8d N. I. to be a Member of 
the Standing Committee ot Surve'' vice 
lloome, resigned. — 2.‘». Lieut. Graeme, 
3d Cav. to be Quartermaster of Brigade 
at Fooqah, vice Willoughby. — Oct. 2. 
Ciipt/ O, B.' Aitcheson, 6th N. 1. to be 
Acting Sdperlnteudent of Bazars in the 
DeCcan, vice Sandwith.^ — ^'Fhe following 
Cadets and Assistant Surgeonn having 
repoited thbir arrival, are apixiinted as 
follows: Mr. H. Uury and the Hon. A.O. 
Murr^ to be Cornets, Mr. S. A. Croftoii 
to be Ensign ; and Mr. A. .L Montefiore 
to be A.sslstaiit Surgeon. — Oct. 5. Lieut. 
J, Subdefs, l^tb Is. 1. to be l.,inc Adiu- 
tbut at Dedsd, viocTroWard ; Lieut. A. >V. 
Prlilgle, 14tn N. 1. to be Quaiterinasier 
of Brigade, vice Willoughby. 

ISfAW. /,— Oct. H. Ideut. A. Bradford 
to 'be Interpreter in Hindoo.'Htanee and 
QuarterTna'<ter, vice Spence, trun.'^fened 
to 14th rcgt. 1st Oct. 1824. 

. 5M iV. /. Ens. H. Wood to In* 2d or 
Maliratta Interpreter, 1st Oct, 1824. 

2\st A\ 1. Kns. K. Long to be 2d or 
Mabratta Interpreter, J 't Oct. 1M24, 

tiet. 11. — Lieut. Col. Wilson , 2d \j. C. 
to coiiimand .Malwa Field Foice; Assi^t. 
Coin. Gen. Ellis, from SuiatDiv. to Im* 
Assist. Com^ Gen. at Mbow • Capt. G. W. 
GtbBfiii, regt. Artilleiy, to be Den. Com. 
of Stores at Mbow ; 1/ieut. Athili, fiom 
Sholapore, to Ik? Executive Engineer at 
Mhotv'; Lieut. H. Keddingtou, 22d N. I. 
tohe Garrison StaffOllieeratAsseeiighui ; 
Tdeht. Willoughby to be Dep, .Assistant 
QuortCrm. General with .Malua Force ; 
Cftttt.'Hwt to be Dep. As.sist. Quartenn. 
Geii. in South ConcHii. 

I'lle' following Cadets for Infantry and 
Cavalry,’- having reported their arrhal, 
are appointed as follows :-~Mr.W.Meeke 
to Ik* OOiiiet ; and Messrs. E. George, 
Ji O'. GoVilon, and A.\^. Hkwklhs to Tlie 
Enslgriv.' 

Oft,’ f.V-^ Lieut. O.' R. LyonA, Hon. 
Ariillerv, to .succeed Capt. Gibifoli m 
IX’p. Com. of Slows at Kai^ah.^21, 


Ueut. 3.' Iklifi to hau 

of noifeertv 

datedv 15 tdotvjIuM { lOopf. 
bell to be SdU AsaMf.>t)oiiij OenijCttAoc 
Eatab. ; Hns. Da¥UlsoKi,rl74h itgti 7^1 
to act an Aiudstr toiRcuenuo SitncMr 
inGuzerat duriug^feMcDce-of tiieutlE- 
maresq.— 26, Lieut Betk/ Hkih rc^tU to 
assist Cat)t. Hart on repairing the itnads 
down the Kommarleq Ghant, Alidtliuucc 
to Chdploofi : Ca|>l;. M,i Baguold, 23tl 
regt. N.I. to be a Biigade M^or tottic 
Forces, dated li Not. td24t CaptW.B. 
Sykes, 1 7tli regt. N. L to oMclAte as Sta- 
ti.>tical Re|)Oi ter. — 30. EmdgnG.HB Don- 
nell, llthregt. N. 1. tq bo Interpreur 
& Quartermaster in Hindoostanec, datrd 
1 Dee. 1824.— Dec. 6. 0. W. Hlatk- 

ley, i4thregt. N.I. to act as Adjutafiit 
until further Ordcffi, vice Ponget, pro- 
moted, dated 2 Dec. 181^,* 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
liombiiy Castle^ Sept. 28. — Sin-gcoii 
Siuyttant to have Medical charge of the 
Gaol, and duty of attending Coroner. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Bombay Castle. Dc/. L'i. 
Cah Regt. N. 1. Ensign R. farqulur to 
be Lieutenant, rice Gibson, deceased, 
dated 27 June 1824. 

\th Hegt. A\ /.—Nov. 30. Sen. IJent. 
J. Finlay to be* CapbUn, and Kns. R.lion- 
ehler to be Lieutunaut, rice M'Culluni, 
deceased, dated 10 N«>v. 1824, 

Wlh Heat. N. /.—Dee. 4. LieuU L.U. 
Home to be Captain, and Eiisiga C. W. 
Wenn to l)e Lieutenant, vice Dunlop, tlv- 
ceased, dated 3d Dee. 1824, 

18M Regt, N. /.—Dec. 0. Ens. E. H. 
Hart to be Lieutenant, vice Morley,tli‘- 
ceastMl, dated .SO Nov. 1824, 

10r/< Regt. A\ /. Sen. Lient. P. W. Pbu- 
grt to be Captain, and Eus. J. Hay to 1»«- 
Lieutenant, viceGalJ wey, deceased, diited 
2 Dec. 1824. 


MEDICAL PRO.MOTIONS. 
Rombrn/ Castle^ Sept. ^.i. — Ass. Suig. 
J. M'Neil to be Suigoon, vied Ogib), 
dated ID July 1824. 


adjustment op rank. 

Bombay Castle ^ Oct. 15.*— Licuti H- 
Hart, 6‘th regt. N. L to take rank vitv 
Maxwell, deeea.«ed, daieri 17 ‘Mkr. 1H‘21 ; 
Lieut. '1. Hitkmt, dUtOf1itlo> ViCe.'liUh^'- 
son, promoted, dated I May 1824, 

medical adjustment of rank. 


Bombay Castlgt ^ept. 23. — Surgeon I • 
Sheppec to take rank, vice Sbarra*, re- 
tired, dat<?d22 JulyfsWj 
nell, ditto, 8 Mtoch i 8 Z 4 ''^t«Art?poti B. 
FrRzcr, ditto, 6h 
1 May 1824? Sdri^:;!; 
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S^od Uiedt-C.iJre^ley. ^M regt. N^d. 
i^nhauge wHli ‘ Sreoad bieot. h. W. 
kiiiM 4 th rcrti Lidot. B. Iro- 
Mitl,’ i:hlv NjI. transferred to Uajt^lc 
M Ui e Adjutant, viceWorthy, promoted : 
r.eot W. Noloii, Uuartcrojaster and 
m“rpieu-r to 22d N. 1, and Lieut. G. 
MaciiiUish, same regiioeut, doing duty 
MS Qaartci'iAsurtc*^ Intoipi'cter to 

Marhie Bart, are permitted to exchange 
Appointments. i 

Ca(/ets pirtAafiently pouted. 

()rt, it). J- Bordwiuc t«* Bngmeers.— 
Cornets: Q. W. Money, AdL.C.; !.»• 
Haiuiltuu, I.st L.C. t 
h C. ; al. Penny Ifit L. C.--K.nsigns : 
tV.Joue», 20th N.I.; ^•,‘^tahaiii, llhh 
N. I. j H. lif Phillips, 7tli N. 1. ; H. H. 
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Doherty, 18th N. I, ; A. Shepheard, 24th 
N. I. ; W.a'hatcher, 7th N. L 
Dec* 7.— Cai>t. J. Soodgrasa, AssUtaut 
Com. Gen. is transferred from the Ba- 
roda Subsidiary Porcc tt» the Pc^iah 
Division of the Army, from the 1st iost. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Bomhaif Caitley Sept. 2^1.-— Llcuta, O. 
Poole, 9th N. 1. and I dent. C. H. Wells, 
16th N. 1. to Europe foi healtlu-4)fct. 8. 
Capt J . P'arqnharsoii 8th N. 1. to Europe 
oil private atfhirs. — Nov. 26. Lieut. J. 
Hardy, ‘2d Grenadier regt. to Europe for 
health, fur tinee years.— 30. LleuL Col. 
W. Turner, l.st Uegt. L. C. to the Cape, 
and eventual Iv to EurojK,*, for health ; 
Capt. E. Pearson, Ifuli N. 1. to Europe, 
for three years, on sick Certificate ; 
AsMstant Surgeon D. Stewart, of Medical 
Kstahlishment to Europe for health. — 
Dec. 4 Ca|>t. Gooditf, ICtli regt. N. I. to 
Europe for 110*06 years, on furlough. 


KING’S FORCtlS IN INDIA. 


[From the London Oozettea.'] 
BENGAL. 

1 DA Light Orngoona. Lieut. C. Wc- 
therall m be Captain l>y 
Durie, who retires, dated 21/ .lune 1824 , 
toiiict A. Ahiniity to be Lieutenaut by 
pniehase, vice Wetherall, d>tto: Gent. 
Cadet K. D. George, trom Iloyal Militaiy 
( (dlege, to be Cornet by pnreba-e, ^icc 
Alniiuty, dated 24 March 18‘f>. 

VMUFoOt. Capt. John lantott, fiom 
l.alt.piiy t.OihEoot, to be Captam. vice 
KelhV appointed to Hific Brigade, dated 
9 April 1825 j Ensign W. M. IBowni igg, 
to tR* LiCulenaut without purchii'^e, vice 
Houaid, killed in action, dated 2 J May 
1H24', C. Savage, (tent, to be Ensign, 
iH f Bi'ownrigg, ilitto. , r . . 

sWkFoot, Lieut. Francis Bernaid.from 
h.ill-p.w ‘21tb Foot, to be Lieuteiiaut.viee 

, .S • till. #.Kl Pool, 

t ogldaii. 


vice Ingram, dated 8 April 182^.— *Tp b« 
Ensigns; ’ihomas Wood, Gent, from 
the Royal Military Ac^idcmy at WooG 
wich, dated 8 April 1825 •, Moxunder 
M*Keii/.ie, Gent, vice Butler, dated 9 

^ oO/aVwL Lieut. M. Si hoof, from 67th 
Foot, to la* Lieutenant, vice Deane* who 
exchanges, dateil 3 June 1824* . 

^AlhFvol. Capt Aithin- HedertckBnr- 
bauld, fioin the half-pay ot the lBtU regt. 
to l)c Captain, vice Canmbell, appointod 
to theypth M*gt. dated 8 April V.ns. 
lleiirv William llairis to be LTfculenant 
without purchase, dated 8 April 
Heiiiy Carleton Boitles Scijeant, Gent, 
to be Ensign, vice liariis, dated 8 April 
lrt2:i: Kii-ign F. (Joiisidiiie to be Jaeii- 
t'-naiit without puivliiu'e, mcc C laus, <ie- 
cca^ed, d.ated 6 June 1824. 


logman, appointed to ihe 6Gl Pool, 
dated 9 April l«2.5; (ieo. Gieen, Gent 
liom tiie Hoval Militaiy Academv «it 
Woolwich, tok' EuMgn, 'ice Gampbel , 
appointed to the 72U l oot, da ed / At.n 

Ens..l Cainpia-ll t.. he Lieutenaut 

without piucha-'C, 'lee 'A 

wounds, dateil 1 July |8-4 > * 

'I'udor, ditto, duic<l lb n 

KAntis,Geiit. to lie EtisigiiA icc t ainphell, 
dated 24 Mhrch 182.'). , v . 

aUrA AV>o/. W. Jes-ie, Gent to lie hn- 
''igu vvilhoiit ^mi chase, vice P/l*’" 

moled in ,')8th regt. dated 9 April 18-.). 


: MADH.\S. 

' Lleui ,^)lm Nelson Impaw 

be i.WjitvhaiiGi :/ Ivilward K. btia 

thei i|%ff|gr» djjitci^^VprU 

John Sampsob, from luilf fluty 2lstl?t>i. , 


BO.MILW. 

4/A J)ravooy. 

witlmiit puuliase : J • 

Sale, dece;i>ed, <l*tted 26 
C.ipt. J. Elliot trom hull pay ^l»t 
DiUoons, lice Itailoiv, deceased, dateil 
1 July 1821 ; Comet J. 

Lieutenant, liie Daly, dated 10 Dec. 
1K24 ; E. Hiuiiy, Gent, to U; Eonmt by 
puich.vse, vice Smith, dated 24 » 

!seii Maj. J. Hariison. to be Adjutant. 

witJi rank of Cornet, vice Dixun, dated 
dated ‘25 June 1824 ; U>rnet and Adut. 
C, Dixon to be Unui teinia«»P*r, vice Allen, 

dece.ised.fUitcd *25 June D-24. 

47th Foot. D. OiupbvU, 

Ensign witbont pin chase, vice Murnhy, 
promoted in bOth regt, datxd llApiil 

fpot,' Lieut. C, Deauo, from 30ih 
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Foo(* to be Ueutc&ant, vice Behoof, who 
exchanges, dated 3 June 1624. 


CEYLON. 

\&thFoot, To be Captains : Ueut. Sa* 
muel Browne, dated 7 April 1825 1 Lieut. 
Johb D’Arcy, from the I7th Light Dra- 
gotmSf dated 8 April 1825. — be Lieii- 
tej^jUits ; Kon- Charles Frederick Thomp- 
son i 1 April 1825 ; Meut. Brick ell 
from half-pay 56tli Foot, 
daUd 8 April 1825.— 'i'o be PZnsigns : 

lutosh, Gent, dated 8 April 
Wpv Bryan Keatiug O’Dwyer, Gent. 
vlcolilmoiKOii, dated a April 1825. 

Foot. Lieut. Liiiiibeit Cowell, from 
the half-pay of the DJth regt. to be Licii- 
tenaut, vice Giuxlriff, appointed to tlie 
()6th regt. dated 8 Ajiril 1825.— 'Fo be 
EuaiglW : Ilobert Lewis, Gent, from tJu; 
Koyal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
dated 7 April 1825; George Christopher 
Barnewall, Gent, vice I’owell, whose ap- 
pointment is not to take pbue, dated H 
April 182.5; Brev. Lieut. Col. Xiuwne.s, 
from f»2d Foot, to be l/icut. Col. vvitlmut 
purchase, dated 25 March 1H25.— 'Fo be 
Captains: Lieuts. B. Kelly &. li. For’ue.'*, 
dated 25 March 1825 ; Lieut A, A. \’aii 
Cortlaudt, from 8th l/ight Dragoons, 
dated 26 March 1825.— To be Lieute- 
nants: Knsigns J. Macintjie, T. Fman 
atid N. Sykes, dated 2.5 iMareb 1825 ; 
Lieut, A. A. Armstrong, from half-pay 
Newfoundland Feiicibles ; Lieut. A. 
Ciarke from ditto, 22d Foot frepaCmg 
the difference) ; Lieut. R. C. Klliot, trom 
ditto of regiment; Lieut. U. S. Knox, 
fi*om ditto yist Foot ; Lieut. J. M. (h»od- 
riff, froTh 7tii Foot i 1/ieut. A. G. Sodley, 
from 3d Royal Vet. Batt.; Lieut. .LFoibes, 
fi-om half pay of the regt.; Lieut. 'F. 
Chadwick, from half-pay 7th West India 
Regt.; Lieut. G. Bell, from half-pay 
34111 Foot; Lieut. W. Metge, from half- 
pay 48fh Foot ; Second Lieut J. Geddes, 
from Royal .Siaff Corps, vice Kellie, dated 
26 March 1825; Ensign G. Bullcr, Irom 


« March 

1825.— To be Ensigns ; Ens. A. Arm- 
strong, from half-pay ist Gairlson Bau 
datedf 25 March 1825 ; Eus. R. Stanford’ 
from half- pay Cape Regt. dated 26 March* 
1 825 1 J. Duveriicit, Gent, vice Eman. 
dated 27 March 1825, and H. C. Powell 
Gent, vice Sykes, da^ 2^ March 18^/ 


CAPE. 

6M Foot, Calvin Edwin Irwin, fiom 
half-pav 87th Foot, to be Captain, vice 
Ralph 5Ieredith, who exchanges, daM 
7tli April 1825 . — To be Lieutenant: Se- 
cond Lieut. Wpi. Pottingcr, from the 
Royal Aitillery, dated D April 182>.— -'Fo 
be Ensign: Eubigii Edward Kirwan, 
from half-pay 88tb Foot, vice .lubu 
Atholl Baimatyne ManayM'nregor,wlH> 
exchanges, dated 7 April 1825; ,1. A. B. 
M‘Gregor, Gent, to lie Ensign without 
purchase, vice Foley, promoted, dated 
24 M.ncli 1R25; Lieut. R. Hait, from 
78tli Foot, to be ('apt. without pmcluwi*, 
dated 25 Maieli 1825. 


[/' rom tkf Indian Gaztttc.'] 
BENGAL. 

Fort U^ilUam, Oct. .30.— Lieut. T. 8. 
(). Halloraii, H.M.’s 44th Regt. to be Bri- 
gade Major to Biig. (jeii. Duukiu, and 
directed to proccetl to Daci.'a. 

ruKi.ouous — Ills MAJEsrv’s roRcns, 
7o Europe. — Sept. 6. Lieut. Browne, 
44th Foot, for health.— 21. Lieut. Sper- 
ling, H>th Lancers, on pi ivate affairs ; 
Ens. Thomson, (>0th Foot, foroncyc.u, 
for licaltii. — 22. l/ient. and Adj. PiirceU, 
4<)th Foot, for health. — Ort. I. Lieut. 
Norman, 5yth Foot, tor health. — Lleqt. 
Pigot, 5'Jth Foot, for health. — Nov. 10. 
Capi. Can-, 41st Foot, for health ; C'.ipt. 
Ellis, I6th Lancers, for health. — 13. Brer. 
Maj. Howaid, 30th Foot, for health. 
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, > BIRTHS, MA|IBIAGKS, AND DEATHS, 


BENGAL. 

^iVM^-'Scpt. 1. The lady of T. J. 
'I’lirinr, Kstj., civil senicc, collector 
of Silipour, of a riau^liter. — At Kur- 
unid, the lady of J. M‘ Dowell, Esq., 
Mijieiinleiident surgeon, of a daugh- 
ter.— ;i<l. At Aurungabad, the lady of 
t'lipt. K. Patterson, Annmgabaddi\isioii, 
of a sou.— 6th. AtKussrerabad, the lady 
of Idout. Pciipcfather, :hl L.C , of a son. 
— .\tCa«upore, tiic la<ly of Lieut. Wor- 
i.d!, of a daughter. — 7th. At Beaarc'^, 
tlio I.idy of Lieut. U. C. Dickson, of art., 
of a . ‘■on. — 10th. The lady of Lieut.-Col. 
llecher, of a daughter. — At Codtai, Tir- 
hoot, the lady of U. S. CahilJ, E.sq., of a 
'Oil. — At (jonu’kporc, (he lady of F. 
('nine, K.vq,, ('.S., of a duughtei. — ICih. 
At Futteligurgli, the lady of laeut. J. F. 
Ilaifon, of engineer'', o't a son. — I.hli. 
AtKa/ (hinge, the lady of C'apt. .Scott, 
adj. (hirdner’s liorse, of a danghtei. — 
l.'jili 'riie lady of Cai>t. Eastgule, of a 
daughter.— .\t lutalh , Mis. M A. Uur- 
ge», of H danghtev.— Kith. 'I’hc lady of 
W. P. .Muston, Esq., of a ddughiei.-^.\t 
Serauipore, Mis. J. lKggiiJ.''Oii, of a son. 

— 17tli. At Jiishop’s College, tlie lady of 
the Kcv. Piinciiial Mill, of a daughtei.-- 
llftli. At llartillv, ilie lady of liieut.firil- 
riths, of a daughtei. — At Cawnpoie, the 
wife of Dr, A. D.iviil.''OU, of a daughter. 
— I'Oth. At Beuaies, the lady of C'apt. S. 
^Valsou, .'i5th N.I., of a .son. — 2lst. At 
Cliouriiigliee, Mi>. W. Fcndall, of a 
d.nighter. — At Bankipoie, Mi.s. J. Gray, 
‘’(h <011.— 24th. At B^eilly, the lady of 
W. Chalnuu's. Efcq., M.D., of a daughter. 

- At Cbiiusurah, Mjs. C. Baiber, of a 
daughter. — uAt Miduapoor, the lady ot 
Jacut. V. ^Uojtlaud, superinteud , N D., 
Cnitac Road, of a .''on. — 2L»th. At Chow- 
luiglue, the lady of J. A. Doiin, E^q,, 
C..S,, of asoii. — At Burrackpoie. the lady 
of Capt. C. F. Wild, 2lth N.l., of a 
(laughter.— 27th. At Seciora, the lady ot 
Cant, H. Janu s, 20th N.I.,of a daughter. 
—At Barraekpore, the lady of Maj. W. 
bwinujn, of a son.— 211111. At Howrah, 
Mr*?. Clifle, of a daughter — Oct. 1. Mis. 
(h I-, heim.s, of a sou. — lid. At Banack- 
l^ue, the lady of Mr. Siipei intend. Sing, 
Hrow'ii, of a son. — Mis. D. Goiius, of a 
daughter.— rhe lady of J W. Hogg, Esq., 
of a son. — q’he lady of P. J^te watt, Esq., 
M.I)., of a .son.— ."itli. At Allijiore, the 
|a(Jyof (i, (ioorh, E.mj., ciril seivice, of 
a daughter. — 6th. The lady of N. Hud- 
*^ 011 , Esq., of a daughter. — 7th. At Bc-ik 
oaies, the lady of J. AI. Macnab, Ksq,, 
cnil sendee, of a stni. — 8th. At Hoogly, 
the lady of W. H. Belli, Esq., of adaugh- 

ilth. At Jubulporc, the wife" of 


ideut. M. Nicolson, of a daugh(cr.<^|&th* 
At sea, on board the Larkins, the hi4yof 
‘^ivughtcr,— Ufih. 
Mis M. Martiii,ofa daughter.— A«M oq|v 
shedahad, M rs. A . Snuit , of a son.— 20tii. 
'I he lady of Mr. F. D. Bellow, supervisor 
of Ghauts, of a son.— 2l8t. At Cool- 
baiiah, the lady of G. Barton, EsQm of ti 
son— At An all, the huly of W. Lajn* 
bert, Esq., cuil SCI vice, of a SOi), — 22d. 
AtGhazecpoie, Mrs. Watson, of a daugh- 
ter. — 21th, .\t Battora, near JauujHire, 
the lady of Major H. Wrotte.sley, of a 
daughter.— 2 jth. At Cawnpore, ijielady 
ofJ. Weinyss, Esq., civil service, of a 
son.— 26tli. At Biixar, the lady of Cant^ 
J Oliver, As,‘*i''f Poosa Stud, oi aduugn- 
(v*i .— The lady of ('apt. T. Baker, of the 
.ship Ne.irehu.s, of a daughler. — 27th. At 
liairackpoie, the lady ot Maj. W. Swin- 
loii, of a son.— Nov. 1. At Arrah, the 
lad} of Licnt.-Col, ('oni. Baldocx, of a 
son. — 4th. In Fort William, the lady of 
H. Cavell, E.sq , of asou.— 71h. Mrs. J. 
Lord, ol a sou.— 9tli. Mis. A. J. Bollard, 
ul a son.— I lih. At Ballygnng, Mrs. (jor- 
don, of a son.— 17th. .At Calcutta, the 
hidj of. I M‘hen/ie, E.sq.. of 'a .son. — 
At Chowiiiigher,, the lady of Capt, 11. 
Home, of H.N.I., of a daughter . — At 
Calintta, tlie lady of Lieut. J. A. Scott, 
ls( Reg. li.C.. ot a son.— 18th. In Fort 
William, tlielaily of Maj. W. Hi^cniiie, 
H.M. I'hli Light Infantry, of a son. 

4/(/> Sent. .id. Mr. T. P. Whit- 

tenbury, to Eli/.a Emily, eldest (laughter 
of the late Dr J. Spiatt, civil .service, 
Bcncoolcn.— 12tli. At Dinanore, Mr. J. 
Dobson, of the eential bo.ud of revenue, 
to Miss F. Chainbeilain. — l8th. Mr. T. 
W. Dalrymple, coach- maker, to Mrs. 
Nicholts, w idow of the late S. Nicholls, 
K.sq — 20th. K. Wells, E.sq., civil service, 
to France.^, second daughter of W. 
Trower, Esq.— Mr. W. K. Old, to 
Mai 7 Ann, .‘second daughter of Uic late 
D. 'Jenipleton, Esq.— Oct. 2d. Lieut. C. 
Kowle, (i.Mh N.L, to Mary Aimc, second 
dauKhtei of W. Thomas, K»q., sui'g. 4tji 
N.l — Mr. 'P. Mitchell, niasler of the 
H.C.'s bii^Toith, to Miss M. Wright. — 
,')th. J. WlHiHln.^on, Esq., oi Seram|H)re, 
to Mrs. A. C'arey, relict of the late F. 
Carey, E^q. — Iltfi. At Duiu-Duin, Cunt. 
C. (irahaiii, of Artillery, to Maiy, third 
daiighterof the late Col. 'Pay lor, (jt IliuT- 
hill, Kent.— l.iih. Mr. J. Moore, to Mis.s 
A. 1. Miukeuzic — 18ih. AtScundcrahad, 
Lieut. J. W. Poyiitz, H M. .'iCth Reg., to 
Miss K. 'P. .Stoddard. — 21st, J. I^owe, 
Esq., to Mis. Bennett, relict of tin* lat<; 
W. R. B. Bennett, Esci., civil ser- 
vice,— 29lh, At Delhi, Mr. J, George, to 
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Births, Marrifig^^ Deaths. 


Mii*8 Charees, eldest daughter of Capt. 
Chaveds^ — At; Paiierput, Mr. W. Kelly, 
to MIa? a. r.a!naistfcr.---Nov. 13th. Mr. 
W. S. RIackbuni, to Mbs J. G. Rosa. 
— Lately, T. Palmer, Ksq.,to Mias J.H* 
Adams. — Ifitli. At Calcutta, Lieut. J. 
Butler, J?d N.I., to Miss A. Gunn. — 20th. 
Lidut. C; Burrowea, 45th N.L, to Miss 
eldest daugUter of the late Capt. 
J. Wilkie, 49th Uejr N.I. 

« . — Sei»t. 17. At Riixar, Agnes 
antageiiet, infant dauglUt^r of 
3^BjJ; RIP, Field. — IHtli. Wm. Maiming- 
tOu,Kft^a^ed32. — 10th. John Mairiott, 
Denman, Ksq., aged three 
ydarji.— 2lst. At Dum-Dum, J. K. Fer- 
guson, sOu of the late Hev. Mi. Feigu- 
son, (larlsh of lliiigufc.sie, Perth‘>hiie — 
At Banda, Julia t hailotte, infant daugh- 
ter of G. Maiuwuring, Ksq. — C’apt. P P. 
Niml, 3d L.C 22d. At Intally, Mr. W. 
Butjer, late head assist, hi Adj. Gen.’s 
fifflcc'.e^At Nus.secrahad, ofdropsy,I/ieut. 
Col. O. V. Barnes, commanding Mth 
N.I.— 25th. At the age of 74, .lo-^eph 
BrtrfettOi Ksq., one ot the eddesf inha- 
bitants and most respectable merchants 
of Calcutta. — ‘27th. Nlrs. K. Boardinan. — 
30th. At ChoTrrlnghee, Mrs.Skakespear, 
the lady of J. T. ShaUespear, Ksq., civil 
service, aged 41.*— Mrs. l/ahel Han, aged 
54. — Oct. 1. Mrs. F. D’llo/aiio, aged 45. 
—Lieut, J. Alston, 40th N.L, aged 35. — 
At Pnlicat, J. VV. Moodei, Ksq. — .3d. At 
Ncasnnaye, Mr. K. .Summers.— At Bat - 
rackjiore, of cholera. Maj. C. Maitin, 
Cist N.I. aged 45. — At Hindown, Kns. J. 
Chesney, 28th N. L— 4th, At Dacca, 
2$henrinan Bird, F.8t|., one of the judges 
of the Prov. (.'oui t of .\|>|)e.als and Ciiciiit. 
Mf. A^x. Aulwrt, aged 40. — .5th. At 
Cawnpdre, Mrs. Kllaiy, wife of Quart. 
Mast. W. Kllary, H.M.*'s55tth Hegt.,age(l 
27. — (ith. At Howrah, .Mr. S. Ritherdon, 
aged 27. — 7lh. At Dacca, Chailes, tlie 
youngest son of the Rev. W, Paii>h,ag('d 
ihrcc^yeais. — At Lucknow, France'' So- 
l»hia, daughter of Capt. A. Robeit.s, aged 
tvy9 yeais. — 8th. Bouiamin Foit, Ksq., 
agc*d 27 ,-t-M r. Jolm Tuiner, aged ,'>I. — 
ytli. Mr. Gabriel D’C'ni/, aged .H. — 10th. 
At,Dacea» lieut -Col. R. A.C. WatMui, 
44ln N.L— Mr. Patteison, Smg. of the 
ship Henry roieJier. — I Ith. Maj. Ai thar 
Oiveh, 29tV Njl ., aged25 — 12th. At Haii- 
gooii„ muL J. Ljndesuy, iHth Regt., or 
Ohlvat^nJc L.I., ^qu ot y. Lindesiw, F.sq., 
of B^'jiuunKie, tifeshire, .iged 2l.~At 
Mhqw, A.s.s»st. Smg. II. Fraser, 15th N.I. 
— Utib At Saitgor, Lieut. T. B. Malden, 
21'st N,L-plJitb. At Delhi, ^Ir. J. T. 
Brown, registry tqBoaid of Revenue, 
W. P.— !2l.st, eholera. Cijqit, G. Bun- 

\oii, commander ofthe ship Corn wall.— 
2.;d. At Delhi, Mr. J. Gould, Suiveying 
Depart.— 24th. Mai. VV. M‘Unhac, Beiig. 
Artil., aged 38. — iHfl. Mr. M. Bull. — 
Nov. 7tli. At Co.\ially. near Qlshuagur, 
Mr. Geo. John Whpatly. — ALDln^pore, 
C’ard!iile,'thelinly of Cajit.R. A.'fhotuas, 


capu f , A.fe.g, ; to kigi,. 


1.3th AtChauderiiagore, MbsM- B'runet 
— 1 7th. At Alllpore, Anna Maria, wife of 
G. Gough, Ksq., civil semee,— At 

.simba^aar, H. VV. Dro?^ Ks>^.r-lP, 4 
Toi ckler, Esq,— Mrs, Q. Eihneaz. 


MADRAS; - / - 

Dhths.^^c\)U 13th. At ?^findci-abad, 
the lady of Lieut. CoJ. Bowdjer, cotb- 
inanding. 4Lst N.L, of iL.sou'— 21jst. At 
Pal.imcottah, Mr.s. F, Career, 6f a. sot}. 
— ^23id. At Sccundelabdd, ‘ tljte btjy of 
Lieut. H. U. Kilby. 4tlT N. L, of a sou,— . 
Oct. 5tb. At Waliajahbnd, the lajy of 
IJcut. G. Brady, .33d N.I., of a son — 8tli. 
At Tanjore, the wife of the Rev. G. 
S|)ersch’iicidcr, of a son.— 12th. At Pooii- 
ainallee, the lady of VV^ R. Smith, !>(., 
medical e>tah., of a son. — 13th, At Chii- 
toor, the lady of H Gibbon, Ksn., of a 
daughti r.— At Secunderabad, the latlyot 
Capt. Walker, assist, adj. gen., of a 
daughter.— I4th. At Kilpauk, Mis. C. 
Goidon, of a daughter. — 15th. 'Hu* lady 
of Lieut. Col. Com. Wabab, of a daugh- 
ter. — 30tb. 'I'he lady of Capt. T, S. \Val- 
•son, of the Artillery, of a son.— Nov. Ith. 
At Tanjore, the lady of Capt. Fyfe, of a 
son.-- lith At the Presidency, Mrs. Cha.'i- 
teaiieuf, of a son. — ^'riie lady of E. Mun- 
dcll, Ksq., Paymaster of fl. 51. (Ith Regt., 
of a daughter. — 21st, 'five lady <xf Litiit. 
K. Dyer, Kith Rcgt. N. 1., of a daiightcr. 
— 2()th. 'Hie lady of J. Savtige, lv'<T» 
daughter. — Lady of J. M‘Lco(l, Ksq. ofa 


Afnrring^ex, — Oct. 18th. At Sccupdci'- 
.nhad, l.ieiit. J. VV'. PoyiRz, H. M/s jOtli 
Regt., to Kli/a 'I’hcodo.'-ia, daughter of 
the late Quart. -mast. Stoddaitj fl. MA 
3nh Regt. — 23d. Aratlioon NerakboH*, 
Ksq., to Miss Hosanna, eidej^t^laqghtcr 
of Seth Sam, Ksq — 27th. At QuiloiL 
Capt. C. .Maxtoue, coin madding IVcril* 
dent’s cseoit, to Beilina ^onjiLi, fourth 

daughter of lAciit. Col. Com.Aycish A'bhl’ 
mandiiiu'ri a\ ancoi e s'ubsld. fqtee.^Vf^^hB. 
AtCndd.ipah, Mr. Ci.VV’altoii. nij^siqaaty,, 
to Anna, ila ighter ot Liciit. Col. 
—Lately. Mr.W. GiAnt, \() Ml.s? Biles.-, 
Mr. Roberts, of the Cjiurbii MlfcslbiWry, 


Deaths . — About Uie laH^l^ 
gust, in the liOulse of Hi’rWt 
Ksq., Advocatn-Gener^iL All 
cel. E,sq., NaW**aliMf di 
India by the lilslluuc'iof F 
Corr6»pOrt4iug|MgmD.. 
tuml History, Mcmb. of Aai 
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a Sbttdlw c^F tHft Court, aged 

^Vizi®Htim';! 4;:-^26tbrCapt.SVc!(>t)bka.40th' Sr.I. 

“ —Oct. ttih. Mr. J. Alitt^hcU, -:19th. At 
Chaudore, En;*. T- NoaU. Z^d ^.U-^ 
14 th. Ml'S. M\fchell, widow of the late 
Mv. J. Mitchell.— Nov. |st, I^ieut. Col. J. 
Knowles, C. B., Madras estamishlD(^nt, 

.icn <wu /'I.. 



th^ At Negapatam, Mrs. E. A. Brulle. 
Lced4l.— dth. At Dharwar, Lieut, and 
vHi H. Sewell.— At Cannanore, Lieut, 
ii. Graham.— 9th. At •J • , V.‘V' 

ion Esq., Madras Medical L.sUbh.sh- 
Lent.-llth. At St. Thomas s Mount, 
he Be^r. A. X. Dc Ca8ta.-“12th. At 
rhlnuhput, M. A.i:li/.abeih,oulydaiigh- 
UtoyS. hoileau, Esq., civil service.— 
17th. At Rangoon, Conductor W. Law- 
rance, of Ordnance depjiitment.-At 
Bella. y, Mr. J. C. Davncs.-Khzabeth, 
daughter of Mr. Justice and Lady tiaiik- 
hn. 


BOMBAY. 

7 ?hM,?-Sop. lOMi, At Ahmcdabad, the 
lady of ,1. WUllatns, Esq., civil scrMce,of 
a daughter.— 20tli. At Surat, the ladv ot 
{}. W. Anderson, E.'sq., of a son.— Oct. 
.UThe lady of the Hon. Sir C. H. Cham- 
lu’iN, -pulsiiie justice of the Supreme 
Court, of a daughter.— 4th. At Camhiiy, 
ihelady of Lieut. W. Reynolds, Revenue 
and q'opographlcal Survey Den., of a 
(laughter. — At Colabab, the lady of VV. 
C. Uamsay, F.s<i , of a iiaiighter. — 5th. At 
Poouha, Mia, C. Ducat, of a sou.— 
Cth. .At Surat, the lady of J. Ta)lor, 
Ksq., civil .service ot a ."Oii. — 7tli. At 
Suiiit, the lady of E. Giant, Esq., 
civil service, of a sou. — I.5th At sea, on 
l)oard the Larkins, the ladv of Capt. 
Jourdan, of a daughter. — 26th, "J'he lady 
of G. L. Elliot, E.sq , civil .semcc, of a 
SOD.— .Nov. 15th. At Rajcole, the lady of 
Capt. J, Worthy, of a sou. — 24th. At El- 
luhporc, lady of Capt. W. Ledlie, Bengal 
Kstab., of a daughter, still-born. — 27th. 
I.ady of Lieut. Col. Shonldham, Quart. 
Mast. Gen., of a son, .siill-boni.— Dec. 
fiih. q'helady of Rev. K. Maiiiwaiing, 
Chaplain, of a son, 

Marriuees, — Oct. 2f)th. R. T. Webb. 
Esq., civil service, to Caroline, third 
daughter of W. Payne, Upper Baker- 
street, London,— Nov. BOlh. Mr. J. B. 
Egan, Mil. Auditor, Geii. Officer, to 
^^|^. A. Morgan — Dec. 9th. At St. 
'Ihomas’a ChurcJi, E'ns. H. H. DoherW, 
18th Reg. . uombay. N. L, to Miss E. 
BeUasiji, 

$tb, At Ra^^ore. in 
the PerHariGSiph, Lloyd Walker, Esn.. 


ruiliy, »» . r. 

B. N. I. — 4th. At Surat, Imut, ri« 
Ottey, :hi Rogt. L. C — «th. L1eb,t.‘V. 
Heathcot, llegt. of Artillery.-7-9tn, At 
Bombay, Rev. J. Nicols, Missionary', , 

SINGAPORE. 

June Dili. Andrew ’ fjar- 
qiihar, Esq., to Miss Elizabeth Robin- 
son. 

Dcrt//#.?.— Ainr. 20tlK Pcnlston Lamb, 
Ks(i , ot the Ben;,. \ civil 8ei vice»*^‘.47 th. 
— Oil board the sliip John Adam, in the 
Stuiits of Malacca, (’ant. C. E. Smith, 
commander of the saiil slnii-— ‘28(th. On 
hoard hU own ship, in the haiiiourv Capt, 
J. Park, of the Jupiter, tree trader .f— 
Oct. 2 l 3 t. Mr. C. J. Alford. . > 


Snrg, oft 


:e.— a. V. 
iwune^£<q*» 


CEYLON. 

— Sept. 2.A. At Colomb^i, 
Mr. J. C. Uoldeslyu, secretary to the 
sitting magistiutc of Kandy, to M»*h 
Mai) Deane 

Death. — Oct. 9. At'IVincomaleo, Capt 
John Cooke, A.D.C., to the Right Hon. 
the Gov. General of India, and Jneut. m 
Uo)al Marines. 


PENANG, 

Birth.— 19. At Suffolk, tb^rfady 
of the Hon. W. E. Phillips, Oovtprnor, 
Ac., Ac., of a sou, 

Dpaths.-\nvi. 20. Mr. R. R- 

Bengal ordnance rouimissanat. --•-d* 
Edward, infant sou of the Hon. W. r<. 
Philliii'^, agecl three days — 

Hodgson, Ks(i., law |.ur.ser of the H.C. « 
ship Sir David Scott.— <)et. 8. AThUrc- 
.«^i(ieuce at KeUo, the lion. John Alaca- 
listcr, Ksq., senior member of council of 
tins presiuetiey, after a service Of nearly, 
20 years.— 20th. Alter a short illne.ss, tlw 
Hon. Sir Francis S. Bayley, reporde^ cjf 
this i.sland and its ifependeUcies, 


CHINA. 

fNov. 3. At M4qao,.;M^e lady of 

Wm. Hv<i- Eaq.^of ftd^gWr. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 

^2(1. I» Lower Brook- 
street, (he Hon. Mrs. B^krringtou, of a 
sou. 

AfetfHagPS.—yiMch 2Rtli. At Kensing- 
ton, A. Tttn^le, Esa., of Kemsey, Wor- 
cestQfsMfCv to Lonisa Anne, youngest 
clftOj^ter of tll6 late J. R. Carnac, Esq., 
meiahei^of Coundl, at Bombay.— April 
4tli. At Gloucester liodi^e, Bi'ompton, 
the BhH of Ckinrfca^, to flarrlet, only 
the Right Hoii. George Can- 


A| St. ^Atiiee^ Cbtireh.C 

Ross, Lsq., soil of General R^ 

Mary Coii.nnUls, fomth dau^^ro^ 
Marquis of eoiWWalKs. « 

k, ‘Ai «ihathoft 

at Fort Wnliam.— IfTtli. At Ryi, Mfc 

K. ay N.L-AprSl 7th^ l5ro^ 

in tlie River Thames, Cant. Piujhef ^ 
the East India traile.-^tftH, At his hW 
on Stamford Hm, Mr. Patrick M'LwS! 
hin, in the 49lli year of tils age. 


SUPPIJ5MENTARY CIVIL AND MILITARY INTKLLIGKNCE. 
' CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


[JFVom the Indian Gazettes.'] 
BENGAL. 

civil. APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort miliatn, No.t. 2(1 —Mr. II. Cath- 
cart!tubeDcp,CoUcctor ofCalncp; Mr. A. 
W. Begbie, ditto of Banda.— Doc. Id. Mr. 
E. Dcodes,Secmid Assistant to^lhe Export 
Warchousc-Keciiei’. 17. The Hon. W. 
Hh. Melville, to Ik* Agent ul tlie Gov.- 
General at Moorsbedabad ; Mr. A. 
Grant, to be Assistant to the Secretary to 
the GoVemraiut in the Persian Depart- 
ment. 


MADRAS. 

Fort St. George^ Dec. 2. — Mr. A. Wil- 
son be 3d Judge of the Provincial Court 
of Appeal and Circuit for the Western 
Division ; Mr. J. Paternoster, to bo 
Register to the Zillah Court of Masulipa* 
tarn; Mr. A. Cheaps to be Register to 
the Zlllah Comt of HcHary; Afr. C. I». 
Biuwne, to be 1 lead Assistant to the Col- 
lector and Magistrate of Rajahinundiy ; 
Mr. O. A. Smith, to be Head Assistant b) 
the Collector and Magistrate of Masuli- 
pataiu. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S ARMY. 
BENGAL. 


MEDICAL APeOIN'IMENTS. 

Head Quarters^ ('alcutta, Dec. 15, 1824. 
— Assist. Surg. H. Chuk is appointed to 
the 1st reg. light cavalry, and diiccted to 
join at Pnimeah without delay. 

AH«l.st, Surg. J. Colvin is appointed to 
the Medical charge of the Dinagepore 
Local Battalion, and directed to proceed 
and join without delay. 

Assist, Surgeons, G. W. Boyd, who 
WQfe appointed, lempuraiily, on the E.s- 
tabusbmeiit, by Govennneut General 
Orders of the ‘id Inst., are directed to 
urocecd by water to Divcca without de- 
lay, where they will receive further 
orders. 

Assist. AfKitheeary CuUincton, who 
was posted to the CariLon of Fort Wil- 
liam, General Orders of the 7th Sept, 
last, havltfg arriv'cd at the presidency, 
will relieve Apothecary Lamboni, lately 
prom. ^ 

Apothecary Lamborn is appointed to 
do duty at the General Hospital until 
furRier orders; and Apothcairy Samuel 
Goom itt afip^ted to tho Hospital of 
his Riajesty’s Royal regiment. 


MEDICAL PROMO nONS. 

Fort Jf'UUamy Dec. 9, 1824. 

The Governor-General in Couiuil ia 
pleased to make the following Pro- 
motions in the subordinate branch ot 
the .Medical Department *. — 

To be Apothecaries : — Assist. Apothe- 
cary G. D. Wiltshire, Frederick Slioit, 
Andrew J^oiig, Heuiy Jeukius, Jaine* 
Coneannan, William Hatinali. 

To l>e Stewards Assist, Apothecary 
John Bennett; Assist. Stewai*d John 
Win. Tibbitts, Robert Marrow, Charles 
Hvde. 

To be Assi.stant Apothecaiie.H 1— Hos- 

f iital Apprentice Robert , Henry Bain, 
lichard MaeaDliffe, John Kida, Hujd) 
Carroll, John O’tkmnor.. Jaineii Bain, 
Henry Watson, Francis Puigault, Denuis 
Mai shall, Joim Wilson. 

'Po lie Assistant .Stewards i— *Hospit'd 
Apprentice John Hinder, Henry Leach, 
Jaiiie.s Pluck. 

removalr and , 

Head Quarters ^ Cukutia^ Dec, U<A, 
.1824.-1110 Commaud^f'Ini'Ghief 
pleased to direct the following removals 
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and. gating to plftce io tlie regimeiit of 

'w. Dllplwut, from tlm 115th 
comp^ 4 th batt. to 4^ wmp. 1 at bajt. 
w-P Smith ; Capt. C. SnuUi, from fhe 
Vth cinip. 1st batt. to iKc 8th comp. 2d 
hurt vWe R^fe ; Capt. H. Ralfe from the 
M Wtt. to die 15th cortjp. 
4th batt. vice OlipTianl removed; 1st 
tiPoL J. S. Rrtttcn from tlic 2d comp. 
Vdbatt. to the 8lh corap. 4th batt. vice 
Bpttnet from the latter to the former: 
Thi'i exchange wni take place on Capt. 
Hm()ke’.s arrival at Kurnaul ; 1st Lieut, 
u G Roberts, from the 7th comp. 4th 
tott ' to the 2d comp. 2d batt. vice Here 
deceased; 1st Lieut. W. J. Symons, 
iroiii the 1st comp. I at batt. to the y th 
comp. 4th batt. vice Robeits removed; 
Isthicnt. E. H. Ludlow (new promotion) 
to the 1st comp. 1st batt. vice 8>inou8 
removed; 1st Lieut. (). Raker, from tlic 
6th comp. 1st batt. to the 2d comp. 4th 
Patt. ; ist Lieut. H. N. Pepper (iiew 
promotion), to the r»th comp. 1st batt. 
>ice Baker removed ; Ist Lieut. C. Uallas, 
from the 1st comp. batt. to tlie 14th 
comp. 4th batt.; 1st Lieut. H. Huinfrey, 
from the 5th comp. 3d batt. to the 1st 
comi). 3(1 batt. vice Dallas removed: 
l.st Lieut. J. Cartwright, from the 2d 
eomp.4th batt. to the 5th comp, 3d batt. 
ucQ Huinficy removed; Ist Lieut. L. 
Burroughs, from the 2d comp. 4th 
batt, to the 2d comp. 3d batt. mcc 
W illiams deceased ; 1st Lieut. A. Cmnn- 
bell from the comp. 1st batt. to the 
6tli comp. .3d batt. vice Redingfield from 
(he latter to the former ; 1st Lieut. W. 
J. Maevity, from the 4th comp 3(1. batt. 
to the 4th comp. 2d batt. vice Hughes 
troni the latter to tlie former ; 1st Lieut. 
I’. Jackson, from the 7tb comp. 2(1 batt. 


to the 4th couip. 1st batt. vice Dyke 
from the latter to the former ; 1st Lieut. 
H. Riitnerford, from the 8th comp. 1st. 
batt. to the 7th comp. 1st batt, vice 
Brind from the latter to the former. 

2d Lieut. F. Grove^ from the 3d Comp. 
2d batt. to the 5th conip. 3d batL; 2d 
Llent. J. Edwards, from the 44n'Omiip. 
2d batt. to 2d comp. 3d batt. ; 2d Lieot. 
G. J. Cookson, from the 4Ui comp. Itt 
batt. to the 3d comp. 3d batt. ; 2d Lteirt. 
W. 9. Pillain, from the Ist comm 0db«tt. 
to the 1st comp. Ist batt. : 2d L)e«t. 
W. E.J. Hodson,from the .3d Cdthp', 2d 
halt, to the 1st comp. 3d batt. 1 2d Ueot. 
G. Ellis, from the 1st comb, ad batt, to 
the 8th comp. 1st batt.; 2(1 Lienl. F. R. 
Bazely,from the 1st comp. 2d batt. to the 
nib comp. Lst batt. ; 2d Lieut. J. Abbott, 
from tlie .5th comp. 2d batt. td the 2d 
comp. Lstbatt. ; 2d Lieut. F. H. BoHetm, 
from the 4th comp. 2d halt. tO th^ 6th 
comp. l.st. batt ; 2(1 Lieut. K. D’ A. Todd, 
from the 2d comp. 2d batt. to the 4th 
comp. 1st batt.; 2(1 fiieut. O. T, Gra- 
1mm, from the 7th comp. 2d batt. to the 
1st comp. 2(1 liatt. ; 2(1 Lieut. F. K. Dun- 
can, from the 7tli comp. 3d batt. to the 
4tli comp. 2(1 batt. ; 2a Lieut. T.K. Sage, 
from the 8th comp. 2(1 batt. to the iRt 
comp. 2d batt. ; 2d Lieut. O. D. Scott, 
from the fith romp. 3d batt. to tlie 4th 
comp. 1st halt.; 2(1 Lieut. F. Galtskell, 
from ihc (ith comp. 2d batt. to the 3d 
comp. 2d halt. 

The officers removed from the (ith and 
7th companies 1st batt. to Sangor, will 
join wlicn the companies arrive there. 

The officers removed from Dnm-Diim 
to the upper provinces will be directed 
to proceed .so soon as their services can 
he dispcn.scd with after pi-actice. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


{From the Indian Gazettee.) 

FORLOUOHS. 

tlrnd Quarter* i Calcutta j Dec. 13. 1824. 
— rhe pcmii.'^fiion granted by their Ex- 
cellencies General Sir Alexander CanuJ- 
Ixdl and the Hoii. Lient.-liciicral Sir 
Cliarle.s Colville to the iindernicntioiicd 
Ollicers respectively, is confirmed for the 
Kasouri assigned: — 

4t/i Dragoons. Colonel Dalbiac to the 
Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, or even- 
tually to Europe, for two ycai*<, for the 
lecovery of his health, nnaer very partl- 
cidar cimimstances. 

♦•UM Foot 4 Ccdoiiel Bruce, to Europe, 
for (me yeai*, for the rccovei'y of his 
health. 

The undermentioned Officeis have re- 
ceiicd his Rxeeilency the Coramander- 
in-Chief ’M leave of nbseuoe for llie rea- 
soTTs assigned • 

LanctrSt Csptoin Greville, from 


lOth December to ^th Apiil 1825; to 
Calcutta, on most uigcnt prnate affairs. 

\6t/i Lancers. Breict Captain Hake, 
fiom'i.'ah December to 24tli April 1825, 
to vi.sit Benares, on private affairs. 


:ymFoot. r/iciit andAdj.Canmchatl, 
roui 25th Dec. to 2,5th Fcbftmry, 1825, 
o vi.sit Lucknow and Delhi. Llent. 
lonald, fiom 25th December to 2r>th 
■ebruary 1825, to Cmt Agra 
ur. Ensign M'Grcgor, from 2.5th De- 
‘ciubcr to 25th February 1825, to visit 
Aickuow and Delhi. 

H7fh Foot, linsign Smyth, from lOtli 
Dcccuibcr to 21 tU January to Cal- 

'uttu, (?n luust urgent private ainiirs. 

Tlic appointment of C^tain Browne, 
1 1//< Dragoons t to the clffirae of Invalids 
to KnglnmE is cancelled at the request of 
that Officer, aud he h^s 4^ 
af absence from this dsto to efiaWc hiiu 
to rejoin his corps. 
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BIUTHS, MARRIAGES^ AND 


BENGAL. 

BlrMi^Nov. H. At Nagpoie, the re- 
lict of the late Capt. A. Stewart, of 31st 
R^. N.L, of a son. — Ift. At Rajeot, the 
laay oi Capt. J. Worthy, of a son.— 9th 
Dec, AiBoiarutn, the lady of J. Bushby, 
Kte.f'Of a daughter.— At ^Ioorshedahad, 
llubt jliidt of S. G. Palmer, Esq., of a son. 

At Malda, the lady of the late 
0(i|)t.T. Ward, of a daughter. — Ulh. At 
Bi^i^kpore, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Boyd, o5th Uegt., of a .son. — I7tli. At 
Ballygiing, the lady of Capt. Mylne, ot 
H.M, lUn Dragoons, of a son — I9th. At 
Chowringhee, the lady of F. Law, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

Atarrinf^ea. — Dec. 4th. At St. Mary’s 
church, Lieut, and Quart. Mast. C. Sin- 
clair, 24th Regt. N.I., to Miss .s. Balfour. 
— 24th. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Bowers, to 
Miss S. Lynch. 

Deatha. — Dec. 6tb. At Jubhulpore, the 
infant daughter ot Lieut. Wright. — l.lth. 
At Calcutta, Peter, tiie infant son of .Mr. 
T. B. Scott.— IDth, At Scrampore, Ed- 
ward, the infant son of Capt. D.Thoipas. 


^ MADIUS. 

Bir/A.— Dec...44b^ Ckarloite, tbe nife 
of I\Ir. C. J. Jones, of a sou. 

I)eatha.—-'Sov. 27 — At Trichinopoly, 
Comet W. G C. Dunbar, 5th Light Cav. 
—Dec. 6‘tb. At Arcot^ Seiina Jatie, 
daughter of J. Stephen8yj(|f Ssq. 

BOMBAV. 


Nov. 24. AiBotnhay, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. Cooper, of Engineers of a 
son. — At Matoougah, the lady of 
Mjy Stevens, of a sou.— itith. At (^ikir, 
the ladyof Lieut. W. H. Smith, I5tli 
N l.,of a sou.— 27th. At Bombay, the 
lady of Lieut. Col. Shuldham, of a son. 

Alarr'nifypa. — Nov. 19th. At Bombay, 
Capt. W. R. Lester, Regt. of Art,, to 
Mi.ss S. C. Pinchard, daughter of J. Pin- 
chard, Esq , Taunton, Somerset. — ;Wth 
Mr. .1. B. Eagan, to Mrs. A. Morgan. 

Deut/is. — Nov. 2t8t. At Saltara, Tho- 
mas, tin* son of Capt. H. Adam, 6th 
Regt.— 24th. At Bombay, K. Ayrton, 
Esq.— i.^th. J. W. Chen y. Esq., collec- 
tor of the Northern Coucan. 


BISPOSITION OF TIIR BRI I’lSII FORCES IX IXDIA. 


Fftrcu in tAv Barman Terrttorie* under Sir A. 
CaiHpbeU, A'.C'./y. 

RBNOAL DIVISION. 

Artillery — 7lli Hth Cumpaniea, 3J Balg UVl 

Ilia Majesty’ll I3th l.iglit lutairtry.. .'>00 

Ills Majesty’* 38lli Kegt 800 

Native Infantry, 40lli, (at Ch«.JulMi) 903 

H.ftf .’B4?thH«gt.(under oilier* to Rangoon) 800 

3160 

MADRAS DIVISION, 

European. . . .2260 
NoUve. 900 

ArtnUar, 5 Conip*. F.nropean, 1 Native 240 

HU M»wty’*4l*t Hrgt ‘MHl 

HI* M«4«»ty’i 8 OU 1 Regt HOO 

Madra* European Regt '.lOn 

Native Intanlry, 3d Regt 900 

Ditto ditto 7lh ditto 9-0 

Ditto ditto 9l)i ditto 900 

Ditto ditto I 2 tli ditto <K)0 

Ditto ditto IHth ditto IHiO 

Ditto ditto 34th ditto VUO 

Ditto ditto 43d ditto Uiu 

1*1 Battalion PioneM** MX) 

• ' 9900 

Nov. 1894. Intoto 13,060 

Enropcan, WOO -)• 9760 » onjo 1 
KfttlT9, 900 + 7140 « 0040 ; 


Rangoon Fore© ...1J360 

t.'hittagong 

Dacca '1 39»i0 

Syllict 8H)0 

Asiiam 

Troop* in aetaal movement before 1 m liin 

the Burman Territory f 

Cunipuny's Troopa of the Bengal 
I^rmiatm y. 

Bengal Native Inlant. 74, (Wg). . . .68 Battalion* 
16 Regt Invgolais .. 16,060. .. .16 ditto 
8 Native Cavalry 6,49U. ,8 !.•. C. 


1,,V)0 9 Ratlaliou* 

66'>. . ..Brigade 
l,t’09....l Battalioa 


2 European Regt*.... 

AiUlleiy 

ll(>r^e ditto 

Native Ait'llery .... 

14 Provincials 14>0(JO 14 ditto 

Regt*. l.ocal Horse.. . . ..5 Kegt*. 

Svaliundohs U,(K>0. . . .2 ditto 

Bmly-Cuard 400 

(irenadier BattaUoQ* 4,000. ... 4 ditto 
Pionecm 720 

Total in Beng. Ter. 127,100 

Madias I'.urupeans 

Bengal dillo 


8,7tiO 
2, AW 


^,UI0 


Mndra* Nalivee 7,140 

Beagal ditto... 9 ih) 

In Nav. Body-Unaid, part of Bucket I 3011 
Troop, from Bengal, embarked...* i 

TroepaetfUncooa.. 13,36® 
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CHlTTACiONG FRONTIER. 

Vndfr Brig.Oeit.MorrisonfCol. of 44th 

H IVf.’i 44Ui Re<t. Arlll. l^tJichment 900 


BERHAMl'ORE, 


HH Maietty’s R7tli Regt 800 

Native Intautry . 2HUi ana 4VU ]8(K) 


N.I, 471b, 6;td. ■ • Proviaolal Halt. wnA 8d I'omuany Hill \ 

.... 10th and lOth Madnui | 6,3fiO Ranger# J 

.... ArtiOery Detoc^^^ . , : j 

CAWNPORE. 

Ist Troop Hnrse Drigade, H. M.** lOlhY 
l^incers, y Comp. Aitiilery, 2 Kurou. i 
Megt 

NfiflVdb tvk4Vk«%ti-a/ 


, ptochmenjl 

Froviucial Battnlki*^ HblC l^ery 2,000 

Fl9tRlaaf ar««# V«Me}a ami Gart-boata | 

1 ^ 

9,750 

N. 0 .^ 7 ib» and part of d 2 d and 26 th, shot 
aad disbandady for ntottny at Barraekpore, when 
iiDder otders to inarch for Chittagong. 

DACCA. HEAtl QUARTERS. 

Brig. Om, ShoutdoMy Cot.iGth N.I. 

Detachment of Artillery 200 

A Companiea of Pioneera 400 

:th and 44lh Regt«. N.I 1800 

Dacca Pruvincml Battalion and riotilia...ld(»0 

0900 


Native Infantry ’3000 

Levy Recruits and Prov. Battalion*. 1 ! .* . ! IkOOO 


MEERUT. 
FiveTroopi Horse Brigade, H.M.’a lltb 


. DiagnuiiR, II. lU. .'iOtli Foot 
OOlli Ilegt. Niitne Infantry 


lltb J 


SYUIET FRONTIER. 

B. Gin. ColtWyGlthFoot (or 47M). 
HU Majesty’s 54th Foot 


S900 

HOC 

3100 


HU Majesty’s 54th Foot ) ^ompany’s Troops, 1S7100 

D.tal Ariilleri/ . . .-t Kings I rcHips 1 1 tl> and l(>lh Drag. 1 

iv.fli r * lA*.*.*.* • • • • • J I3t!i, I4ih, .iHtii, 44iii, .m, & orrti } ^ 

G300 

Bengal Total 1:14)00 


Native Infantry 42d Kegt , aOih, 7tli, » 
44Ui, 14tli, 3yth, 52d .............. I 

Local Corps and Gun Boats . . . , 


DINAPOUfi. 


ASSAM. 

Bnif. A. Ruhmdby AGlh N /. 

iMat. of A i til lei y » 

I'lotilla Gtiu Boats j 

JjHtiie Infantij 4f}Ui, 57th.. 

Kiingpore, ChompuruKi, Dingapoie, ) 
l^ord Coips, Two 'IVoojis n regular j 


European Troops 
Native Ditto 


1000 

20<g» 


rORT UILLIAM AND CAIX'UTTA 

**‘)n^*^r*^’* **"y***> Uctoch. Artil... 900 
'ach. N. I. from Uarraukpoie 4(H| 


.509 



— 

IHPO 

Before Burm Ter. 

37010 
29 >9, 
2700 
4100 1 
»^i00 , 
3109 

aoooJ 

In the Field. 

200 

Bniratkpore 

Beiliuitipuie 

1 Principal Stations, 
L Innn which Troops 
rean hemardied to 
the Frontlets. 

2509 

t'aunpoie 

Me* nit 

— 

Dinaiiuie 


Dilach. 

N < 40(| 

Miliim of Alcypool 1000 


PRESIDENCY DIVISION. 

Head Quarters, Barraekpore 
^ I. lOlh,0l.st, andO?lh Ke^ls 2700 


Company's Troops of Bengal Pre«i. 1 

demy iSf/lOO 

King’s Ditto ut Ditto 7 (g )0 

Total, Mi 190 

.Suppose the other I'wo I'lesideiieies I 
equal f 36M‘*00 

iogiioo 


^••ntulHeraldfVoKH, 2 0 
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|NI)|A. 

, . 1 ‘ Extract of a Ixtler^ dated Bombay y Sept. 25, 1924. 

Ott# fnon^6n closed on the 7th inst., a full month earlier than usual, havinw 
given ^ <^|<ly 32 inches of rain, instead of the average quantity of about 85. Last 
years was only 66 inches. Most serious apprehensions of distress are now 

eiiteitalMCf for want of water throughout the Deckan, and in Cutch and Katte- 
Mfgr ; ^4 ttir^adv the population of the two latter has b^guh to migrate towa^i 
|n tnis island* the tanks arc none of them full* aud several nearly 
cli^J^^U^lW^ures arc in contemplation to provide for the expected distress of 
m^ths of the dry season, which was e\en partially felt during last May 

ttre of course deficient, aud the prices of grain high and rising. Rice 
is 2 ir4. per bag dearer than last year ; Common Bengal Muorgey being now sale, 
aide At 7 instead of 5 rs. Grain, for which we depend upon the euUivatioa 9 f tiie 
xiei||^bdRrlng districts, bears fully double its ordinary price, being at about 4(1 rs, 
perGandy, instead of 16 & 17 to 20. The latter will experience a further advance, 
if tlib,jl^^ie hopes still cherished of partial showers be, as we fear they will be, 
dls^pointed. 

Tne accounts relative to the Cotton crop arc very deplorable j it is apprehended 
thftVnearly the whole will be destr«>yed by the scorching rays of an unclouded 
sun. usually veiled in September. Prices have coixsecju^ptly very much advanced 
ih toe country j and one letter quotes China Market at 145 rs. per Candy, about 
40 14. higher than its value in June. 

freights wilt^ for the same reason, range low, perhaps lower than during ^ny 
period rince 1821. i'!> can no longer be obtained for tonnage disengaged. 


xvauLAM siicxr».xTzx:s. 


Calcutta Price Current, Dec. 25, 1824, 

Freight to Loudon still rates at 5f. to 7L per Ton 

course op EXCTIANOE, PBICE or BULLION. 

Current vtiluc of Goifei nmeut Securities. 

ita. Aa. Its. Ai. 


Remit! able Piemium 32 4 to 33 0 

Non rcinittable ditto 3 0 — 7 8 

Bank of Bengal Ha tee. Per Cent, 

Discount on Prii ate Hills 5 0 

Do. on Government Billn of Exchange 4 0 

Interest on Loans on Deposit, open date 4 8 

po.3 Months certain 4 4 


' Rates of Exchange, 

ll. is. lUd. Ou Loudon, 6 Months’ sight, in S. Us. Is. Hid. to 2i. Old, 

,j Oombay, 30 Days’ sight, per 100 Hombay rupees ,,92 

’ Madras, ditto, 24 to 93 sicca rupees per 100 Madras mpeCs. 

Bank Shares, Prcniiutn 56 0 to 60 Q 


Pnee of Bullion. 

‘ s. R«. S. Rs. 

SpauMih Dollars, sicca rupees 209 0 to 209 8 per 100 

Doubloons .30 8 to 31 8 each 

JdetorPezas 17 B to 18 0 

Dutch Ducato . 4 4 to 4 18 

Louis D’ors 8 4 to 8 B 

Silver Five Franc pieces. 190 4 to 190 B^per lOO 

Star Pagixlas 3 6 to 3 7 6 each. 

Sovereimis. 10 0 to 10 8 

Rank of England Notes 10 4 to 10 12 
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W^SlAXOSirOIItf 


, ARBIVAUS IM KNOLAND FROM EASTERN 


Dhte, P9lt o/lirrti'ul. Ship's ATnifei*. Commander^ Port qf 

Apiil i Fanny .. Laml .. Cane '' 

!2 I)(‘ Cock .. Mai tin .. Milurltov!T%& 29 

AprlH2 OfTPortsinonth iicrwickahirc .. She|ihurd .. China 18 

April Id (.Mf HortsnioutU Thoa. Coutts .. Cluvslic .. China ■ ^ /4 w ih 

April 13 Off^itsnmnth DuchcaH o( Athol DanW .. China ‘.'^1^* 1 

Apn 13 Olf Portsmouth Catherine .. M‘IntO!.h.. licmtal |j) 

, •• Ccoigc Home .. Young .. Bengal 18 

Apn 3 hiveipool .. Dorothy .. (iainock .. Itomhay 2 

'M M •; J •• •• China *, SSm5 

Apn U O/r Portsmouth Asia .. Cindsay .. RanKoou.. 

i *• Asia .. Kastwich .. China I, 

••• O.sboinc Coulsou .. Cape 

•. Armstrong.. Cape 

Apiil20 CffislcofWight Kat.Stew. I'oihcs Chapman ,, Hombay .. 

Ajinl'wl OffthcStait.. Earl of Ralcarras Cameron ,, Cldna 

•• Charlotte .. M‘Kean .. Hengal .. 

MM J u" C‘M‘i Castle Davey .. Bengal .. 

;\pril .,3 OflT Plymouth, . Castle Huntley . . Drnminond China 

•• Ttiniupli .. Green .. Bombay ,, 

April 24 P^'wns . Jupiter .. Vonug .. Singapore.. 

Cff Portsmouth Css. Harcourt .. Bunn ., Mauritius,. 

Apnl24 ^5*''^** •• Ncrliia .. Noithwood Cape ,. 

Apri 24 Oir Plymouth. . Clydesdale .. M‘GiU .. Bengal . 

April 25 Off Porta mouth Uaiossa ., Hutchinson Mauritius,, 


ik% 18 
Sept. 30 
Nor. 20 
Feb. 


fi 

Jpin. 27 
Dec. 14 
Jan. 8 
Dec. 15 
Jan. 11 
Dec. ^2 
Dec. 15 
Sept. 8 
Jan. 22 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 4 


AllRIVALSJN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date, Pori of Arrival. 


Ship's Name. 


Commander. 


Port qf Depart, 


Nov. 8 Cape 
Nov. 28 Bengal 
Dec. 22 Bengal 
Dw. 31 BeuKal 
Dec. 31 Bengal 
1825. 

Jan. 4 Cape de Verds. • 

Jan. 22 Cape dc Verds. . 

Jau. 24 Onpe de Verds. . 

Jan. 27 Cape dc Verds. . 

Feb. 1 Cape 
Feb. 5 Port Prayo 
^lar. 3 Madeira .. 

Mar. 4 Madeira . • 

Mar. 6 Madoica . , 

Mar. 8 Midelra 
Mar. 12 Maddan 
Maf.il* SjhHelwa / . . 


Ogle Castle 

E]i^abeth 

Nimrod 

Circas-sian 

Morlcy 


Weynton 

Swann 

Speers 

Dowtliwaite 

Halliday 


. . London 
. . Ivoodoti 
.. l^ontfon 
.. London 
.. Undqfif ^ 


Prudent .. Gulliver 

Haney .. Pe<uh 

Prince Regent . . Rowe 

Echo . . Dunlop 

Driver . . Net Ison 

Lady Campltell . , Irvine 

Pero . . Rutter 

H.M.S. Boadicea 
Do.OwenGlendower 
Coromandel . . Boyes 

Guardian • . Sutherland 

Lavinia «« ' Brooks 


.. liOhdon 
,tt Loudon 
.. liondon 
. . f.ondon 
,. London 
,, fxtndou 
, , London 
Portsmouth 
iV .Pnrtsmonth 
t, ijondon 
London 
London 
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JOat€i- 
Mar. SO 
April 3 
April 4 
Apjil.' r> 
April 10 
AprilU 
Apiilii' 
Apritfe 
Aui-lll? 
AprUM 
Apribm. 
April 10 
April 17 
A«jril 21 
April 24 r 
April ^ 


,ip9rt oj Dejtart. 

Deal 

I)«^al 

J^iverpool 

i^aal 

LiVLt’pnol 

FArtsmouth 

'h'uiouui 
[Plymouth 
.JDUil . 

W' 

l)«‘al 

Deal 


DEPARTURES fROilt 

Skip*gN^Ute. ' C^uhmandfr, 


Atla.s . i 

Hunt ‘ 

BHUivin 

Blair 

Ciiiistopber Seott 

Wi.sti 

Harmony 

Butler 

Indian 

Shannon 

Africa 

Skelton 

Mincri.a 

Pi obyii 

Lady Nugent 

(’opjiin 

Spring 

Hackman 

B('eo\ ery 

C'bapman 

Wan on na-stings 

Mason 

Cbaile.s (iiant 

Hay 

INs.Cbar ot Wale.s 

Bitleii 

Iloyal (ieoige 

Heuiold.s 

Sir K. Paget 

G(‘ai y 

Noiinnah il 

King 


I (-H k ' -t ■ 1 , 

Sat air ^^^***^^ 

Ca]>e 

llcnt^al ’ , ' 
Miiiirit. Ceyl. Beug. 
Madras aud Bengal 
Madras aiul 
(;iH)e and Singapore 
Hdinbay 

a nts and Bengal 
liis and Bengal 
Madias and Beng;tl 
Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Bata^ ia and Slagap, 


Datf.j 


SHII»S SPOKEN WITH AT SLA. 

J.at. Mnd LoHSf. S fit f^s Name. Commamltr. P. of Depart. Destination. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Keb. 

I'eb. 

Keb. 

Keb. 

.Mar. 

iMar. 

Mar. 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 


21.34 N. f )2 K. 

10.21 S. K(i* K. 

2 ft S. .35 K. 

11.30 .S. 3 -.MP W 

Near 'I’rinadada. 

3.10 N. W 

1.7 N. ‘J-J.fk \V. 

4.11 N. 21.20 \V. 

4 j. 2 (» It> 


S 20 /..tNag. W. of .Scilly. 
.H OflfTuskar. 


45.33 N. 17.35 W 
J? 2.4 .S. 28 30 5 V. 

Off Java Head. 

1,37 N. 22.10 W. 
48.4 t>. 


Naliiion Uiter 
(tange.s 
Diinlra 
, tien. Kv<l 
Moiiniontli . 
Wood I, Ilk 
'riiaiiK >» 
Wateiloo 
( atli. (Jiern *. 
Chris. JScott . 
Indtnii 
Baros{<a 
Van.sitt.nt 
Scorpion 
Scaleby Cststle 
La<ly Niigeiit. . 


Ciaiismore Singapore 
liloyd LoimIoii 
Hainiltt)ii I'hina 
N.iiine l.ondon 
SiiiipM)!! Jiondon 
Blown l.ondon 
Dew.u ('<>slon 
ANager London 
Kox Be>nibtiy 

Wi<»e Li\eij)t>oI 
.Shannon lateiiiool 
Hntrliin''on Mauritius 
Daliyinple London 
Ilixon Singapore 
New.ill London 
Copjdn London 


London 

Madriw 

London 

Bengal & C.'iiiia 

(’.ipe 

Sing.ipfue 

London 

Beng.il 

T.a)ndon 

Batavia 

Bciigal 

London . 

Boinlviy 

f.ondon 

Bengal & China 
Madias & Beng. 


GENERAL LIST OF PA.SSENGERS. 


ARR 1 VAT..S FROM INDfX. 


Ry the Sera irksAire.— From China l.irot 
FrniiklaiiO, 07 th Het-t., .Mis. rianklwinl and 
two ehddrrti ; Mi.s. fl Coslmj.^ Cnpt .strniloii 
Mndrna N. C. ; Mr. .1 .StHI, U N , Lieut’ 
Rljlh, 4 <nh RcKt ; tw o childien of W I.esffi, 
Kso B. V. Sertioe; aud inlaiit dnuKhtrr oi' 
K. I*. Smith. F.pq. 

By tli« Catnrrine — Vroxn Bonirnl • Mis. mid 
Mast, Piittyn, Mr*. Nicol, Mrs Nind.and two 
chiklrf-n ; Maj 11 . Tb Miipuin, Cajit A Svmr*, 
l.ieut Baldrr ton, Drs. Mosciop and Farnnhai- 
Miri, two Miss^« Fulleiton, Mast, and Miss 
lU-nnrtt. 

By the Thomas Coi/trs — Fi-orn Chino • Capt. 
Iluichinson, K.N. • Comet Lindsay, .Mad. Ca^ • 
mid Mr’ J. Slade.' ’ 


By the Jhiches* of From China; 

I. cut. Col. Coomhs, Mrs. C. hod three' ehil- 
dreu, O. B, Kohinsoii, Es 4 |. ; Mnior Peach, 


Bengal N. I., Mi. Oashwood of tlic Cape j Mr 
•t Marshall, ditto, two Mnstcis Picou. 

Bv li e iientge i/owr -- From Bengal • Lletit. 
Puller, Mndi as Anu>,nnil Alt, Held. 

By the C'ljie Put ktt . — From Afauritius : M«- 
jor-tJeii. Sir T l*rit/,lcr and Liidy, Capt M r- 
thri.ill, Aidc-de-Camp, Cul. and Mrs. UodRSoii, 
and due « hild 

Bv the Itesolulion — Fmm Mirin itiiis : Mrs. 
PftiKer, Mr. nnd iMi'n Ingletnii, and twotliild- 
reii, and Mr lrin»*s, R 

By the Triumph — Fiom Boinbav .* M. L. R 
Rfid, H. C. C S , Capts .lamiik and Ui'tiderson, 
)] C. .S. ; J. \. (i de Magapienei and A, 

du Rocha, Aleinburs of the Portngoese Govern- 
ment at Goa ; Mis. Hickc^v and chJIdi Mrs. Rick- 
etts mid child, Mis. Chaplin and child, Col. 
Hickcs, Capt. 3’iedell. t'apt. H^rdy, L:e«i- 
Cainpladl- Dr Stewart left a I Cape. 

By the KathertneS. Forflee.^FVDtn'Bomhay : 
Mrs. May ne and two chiJdmn, Mw.’WtxHbmise 
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.nd three children. Mr«. WMd, Mra. Lighten 
Jnd two children, kira. and Mr, 

n oodhouse, late Registrar of the BofnBay Court; 
Mr. Hume, and Pearson j Col, Turner 

By llSX‘ GforntMome,-^¥Tom Cape JVfr. 
aod Mrs. Laiueiiz and two children i Jwu Mns- 
trrsCWmenW; Mrs KetUeand 

lluce children ' ‘ , as 

By tlie 6'oM^cs.--'From Bomnny t Mrs. Bar- 

low, Miss lIodj;e, Coil. »t>l!nar, Capts. Hughes, 

Maid, Mason, and Goodilf; and Lieut. Duna- 

the A'rrsnWf.— Pipin tlie Cape ; Mr. Dur- 
ham, and Capt ^nnoihy. , 

By the Ciwa /^tcaCaf//e.— Colv (died at sen) 
and Mrs Cartior} Lkat. Col. Mrs. Masters, 
Slid Mils Sweeienharu , Mrs. Mao Clin'ork, 
Cul. .M. Wliite, <}. rertiungtoii, Lieut -Col. Pa- 
tricWsoh, Capts Rosis and Hammond, Master 
JcnUiis W'**" ii^ladoin 
By the Oustle Hiinthy —From Chinn : Capt. 
U. rilioil, K. N., and Master Lane. 

By tUeJufntrr . — From I'emuiK Mis.Iiownrtli 
and Miss M'^aflis. 

B\ (he 4si« — Fioiu Rangoon Mr. Bedtord, 
of H M Ship Andromache. 

By the 7 /fames. — Fioin Ceylon - E.BIetterman, 
Ks(| , and l.adv, lelt at the Cane ; Major and 
Mrs. Mai till, Capts. Tmeo and Malcolm , Mjs, 


Malcolm and four children; Or. Dernolt, 1st 
Cajflayi Kegt.; lieuls. Cotirady, Murray, and 
Henley. IBtli Regt.; Rev. Mr.Bayley. Mrs. Bajr- 
le^.and tvrochildreni Kefge|ititatfdMrB,8i)ll8rt, 
I6tn Regt , and two children. ,i 


PASSETsUERS EXPECrko. ' 

By the Upan Ctnf/e.— From Bothkaf ; hl^rir, 
Mniuwariug, Mrs. Hessman and tfroi cluldnM ; 
Mrs. Knowlas, Mrs. Crawford, and’two^ild- 
len , Miss tlraves, J. H. Crawford, Era. ;<Capte, 
Hammond, Roherlsm, and Fer(}un^i!aim,‘‘B^- 
Imy Array ; luents Imyton, BoknMy ^ru^; ahd 
I'ltr.mmince, H. M. 4th Drag. ; threfe Moateihs 
Kemhnll, and Masters Eldeiton, ilfbugh', dhd' 
I.awrcnee; Misses Palm and M'Pultaid; <Cbl. 
Ogtlrie, and three children ol JDr.HatjRafppd/*. 

PASSENGERS OUTIVAh;^. ^ ‘ , 

By the f aHv Piugent, Coppin —Folr M^raa 
and neni-nl Lieut -Col. and Mra iCain|w*Jl, 
Major and Mrs. Holloway, Capr. and Mrs. 
Mallett, Lieut, and Mrs Bremiier, LiOUt. and 
Mrs Barnes, Mis Col. PollorL, Miss Mahon, 
Miss Poljoek, Mis.s Barnes, Miss Mamcitii 
Lieut Stewart , Cadets Pollix'k, I.ottie, John- 
stone, Alorann, McDonald, Shakspear, 0uH, 
Hay , Mr. M‘l.a;an, and Mr, Beecher. 


rUOCEKDlNGS AT 


On Woiltiestlay April 27, a Special 
riciicrdl Cmirtot INoprietars was hclU 
tor the despatch pf business. 

'J’he Chairman, Camtuell Majori- 
banks, Es(|. took the Chair at twelve 
o'clock, and moved that the Court do 
('oidirju the Kesolutiuu of the General 
ionrtof the 2^1d ult., approAiuK-of the 
resolution of the Court of Directors of 
tlie 2()ih of January last, for the ap- 
imintiueiit ol a jierson in the capacity 
of First Assistant ill the oflice of Sur- 
'ryorof liuildinj;s, at a salary of JoU/. 
per annum. The resolution Avas 
a:;rced tu. 

1 he ( ’ll aikvian thciunoA'cd, that the 
< oiut do coiilimi the Kesolution of the 
Mineral Court of the 23(1 ultimo, ap- 
proMiijij the Resolution of the Court of 
Diivctors of the 5lh January last, 
?i uitiuj^ to Major-General Sir John 
M.iholiu, G.C.H., a Pension of 1,000/. 
P<r .iiinum, oh the grounds therein 
"tail'd. 

•''ir C. roKBBs and General ’I’horn- 
hestoAied lii^h eiilupuiiis on the 
'''^tiiig-uished abilities of the {gallant 
‘•ihcer, and expressed a hope that his 
"♦■rviofs Avould not be lost to the Com- 
pany or the cotiVitfy in general. 

^he rnolipn >vi^s tnon o;irrietl. 

1 he Chairmam' laid before the Court 
draught of a Bill noAt before Tai- 
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liament, * For further reg^ulatin^vthc 
payment of the Sfllarics to the Judges 
ol Illy Majesty’s Courts in India, And 
the Bishop of Calnitta, and f{)V autlw 
n/,ing' the Transportation of Ofleiidars 
from the Island of St. iJelana, and^r 
the proAidiug- for the adniiiiistralion of 
Justice ill Siiif^a[)orc and Malacca, 
and in tertaiii Posscssiuiis on the coast 
of Coromandel, and in the northern 
(.'ircurs.” 

Mr. GAliAciAN condemned tlie prac- 
tice which picvailed, and ol which the 
present Bill aaus an instance, ot hud- 
dliii": tojjjetlier lu one Act of Parlia- 
iiient, -.ubjetlH A\liich were totally dis- 
tinct I rum each other. In the Bill be- 
fore the f ourt. Bishops and burglars, 
Judg;c8 and murderers, yyere ndaed up 
ill .-r Avay which was by no nieahs rp- 
speclful to some of the parties. Such ft 
system ol legisl.ition must make “ con- 
fusion AAorse confounded.*' 'Fhe prac- 
tice ‘■hould he altered. {//fftr-) 

.Mr C. FoiinFs concurred iu the ob- 
servations Avhlch had fallen from tha 
hon. Proprietor. 

Mr. Asikll Btaterl, that la tha 
framing of the Bill under considera- 
tion, he and the Right Hou Seerotary 
for the Board of Control, hadf eopied 
as closely as possible the Ac t of ihif 
•Wd of the late King. 
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Mr. 0. Kinnaird took that oppor> 
tutdlj of flugg^estine, that a clausa 
should ba intr^ucad into the bill, to 
re§^late> the manner in which the 
Supremo MOvernment should exercise 
the j[>ower of banishing British sub- 
jects froin ' India, if that power were 
to be suShredT to exist. The banished 
rtojiJh) should, at all events, be sent 
me'lttrect, instead of going round 
hy * coajitint voyage. The hon. Pro- 
RtiatOjir, .titan proceeded to allude to 
^ehkbBal which he understood Mr. 
'Aftm had presented to the Court of 
nirtCtolN, and expressed his belief, 
that nd hMtnber of the Direction could 
read the "'statement of sulfcrings of 
that ^unfortunate man, without feeling 
coinihV^Ation for him. 

ThtJ Cr AiaiMAN interrupted the hon. 
Maihhar^ by suggesting, that it would 
be better at present, to leave the case 
of Mr. Arnot to the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird said, he would 
adopt the suggestion of the Chairman ; 
and the more readily, because he be- 
lieved that the feelings of the ('ourt 
of Directorii were consonant with his 
own, (iWffrtr, from behind the bar.) 
Here the conversation ended. 

The Chaihinian observed, that as 
be was related to Capt. Cobb, to whom 
the next Resolution to be submitted to 
the Court related, he would, from 
motives of delicacy, resign the Chair 
to his colleague, "the Deputy-Chair- 
man. He then retired. 

The Deputy-Chairman (Sir G. Ro- 
binson^ took the chair, and submitted 
a Resolution of the Court of Directors 
of the 30th uU. 5 viz,—** That it is the 


opinion of this Cdttrt thht the com- 
mander and owners of the ship Kent 
are fidly acquitted from all imputation 
of neglect or misconduct in mnect to 
the loss of that ship." ^ 

Sir C. Fordes approved of the con- 
duct of Captain Cobb, the Captain of 
the vessel, but thought that the Reso- 
lution should have censured the con- 
duct of the officer who took a lighted 
candle into the hold, in which there 
were spirits, by which act of impru- 
dence — he had almost said madness— 
tiie dreadful accident was occasioned. 
He likewise expressed his opinion that 
if ships were allowed to sail in pain, 
as was formerly the case, fire might be 
exliuguished, and, at all events, all 
lives might be saved. The honourable 
Bart, also stated, be was certain that 
every ship which had carried out troojH 
to India lately had been over-crowded. 

Mr. Hugh Livdsw and the Deputy- 
C'haiTman denied that the Company's 
siiips had been over-crow deil, aud 
stated that ever)' attention was always 
paid to the comfort of the troops. 

Mr. C ar ru niERs said, that the acci- 
ilent bail not occurred from negligence. 
The officer who had been alluded to 
did not carry a lighted candle into the 
hold, but a lamp, wliich was placed iu 
a lantern, called a “ bull’s eye.” 'fhe 
accident was occasioned by the bunt- 
ing of a spirit barrel during a lunge of 
the ship. 

After a few words from Mr. Trant, 
the ballot on the question was fixed to 
take place on Wednesday, the llthof 
May ; aud the Court adjourned at two 
o’clock. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communication of an Occasion si. Reauer, correcting an error in tht 
artieio entitled * Sketch of the Sue Days’ fVar at the India House, taken on the 
SfOtf came too late for insertion this month. It shall appear in a succeeding Nxanhet . 
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FINANCIAL STATE oF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

It WM the bo%8t of Au^ustu9, that he had found Rome a city of brictc, and 
would leave it a city of marble. Our ainbitiou must be supposed to be of an opfpo- 
&it€ kind with regard to India, so long as we permit the Company to scraps ofT 
and convey to England a large proportion of its revenue, as if it were somethinr 
superfluous and “ excrescent;” and to borrow money from a country which 
they designate and treat, not as a creditor, but as a debtor. — Colonial Policv» 
AS applicable to the Govekn.ment of India. 

We trust the sordid maxim will soon be exploded for ever, that the pos* 
session of India should be viewed as beneficial to Kngland, only in so far 
a.s it may be able to furnish a surplus revenue to tliis country. After hav- 
ing seized upon an extensive territory, to wliich our only title is that of 
superior force, by what law, human or divine, shall we be justified in con- 
tinuing yearly, from generation to generation, to drain its inhabitanU of 
their wealth ; acknowledging no limit to our rapacity, hut that of our 
power of extorting revenue, and no better object than to enrich ourselves 
with the spoils? Cut setting aside the cruelty and injustice of the con- 
(jueror, in acting the part of so barbarous a taskmaster to helpless Hin- 
(loostan, Great Britain is capable of deriving other advantages from her 
protege, of a higher and better order ; and though the most im}x>rtaiit ot 
these are now, and have long been, sacrificed to a monopoly, they ought 
never to be lost sight of. By the absolute control exerted over these ex- 
tensive territories, new marts may be created tor British commerce in the 
heart of Asia; and the productions of the East exchanged for the manu- 
factures of the West, with mutual benefit to both. New fields ot enter- 
prise may be opened for the capital and talent of this nation, which 
now’ pressing for employment in every quarter of the globe, by which the 
resources of India and the power of England in that country would be 
rimultaneously augmented to an incalculable degree. But by a rniserablc 
‘•ystemof exclusion and monojicly, both countries are obstinately d^arred 
from enjoying the blessings of Colonization. Even now, however, the cml 
and military service of India provides for a great number of British youth , 
and it is therefore vain for certain writers to pretend that there is no national 
advantage but surplus revenue. Ultimately many of them retire from 
acUve duty, and spend in their native land the fruiU of their savings, or 
the pensions belonging to their rank ; by which a sum calculated to ex- 
ceed two millions ^rling is annually attracted to thU country— a steady 
Influx of wealth much greater than the surplus revenue wuld ever be ex- 
pected to yield. Above all, our national pride is gratified by these splen- 

OnmalHtraUi^ Tp/. 5, 2P 
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did jx>s8essions. If wbutf be' 5 1ftA)Ie, ver^ rosp^C 

feeling, if wo had only the ambition of governing ^bem ^ell. ^be first 
of civilized states, we ought chiefly to regard the glery that must result 
to the national character from the introduction of our learning, Ian- 
guage^ and institutions, among the people of Asia. oughtltp loplt for- 
ward to the founding of a great empire in the East, which might become 
a source of mutual strength, and an everlasting monument to British fame 
in that part of the globe. It is truly lamentable to think that such great 
objects should be lost sight of and despised, for the sak^ of wringing from 
the helpless people of India something in the shape surplus revenue, to 
slake the golden thirst of a few commercial monopolisls. 

The few advantages actually derived from India, even under the pre- 
sent system, are not to be regarded as a present to us from the East India 
Company- They are, in fact, only such as it cannot possibly withhold 
from us; for if the army of India could be officered, and the revenges 
df 'India collected, as safely and cheaply by the agency of foreigners 
as of British subjects, the Company would soon carry much farther 
its favourite system of banishing and excluding from its territories all 
natives of the United Kingdom. The nation heis to thank itself for leaving 
these princely possessions so long in the hands of a Company of Traders, 
and resting contented with obtaining from them a very minute portion of tlie 
benefits doled out as gifts. It was by British valour . that the Cony)any s 
dominions were at first acquired ; and by this alone they have since been 
defended and preserved. The credit and the arms of the British nation 
have alone supported the power of the Company from the beginning ; and 
if these aids were for a moment withdrawn, it would dwindle into its ori- 
ginal insignificance. Instead of deriving any strength from the employ- 
ment of such an instrument of government, it is a source of weakness: 
aince the credit and authority of this country, by bein^ delegated to a 
Company of traffickers, are sullied and lowered in the estimation of neigh- 
bouring states. This system, so disadvantageous in every other respect, 
will be found to be no less so in a pecuniary point of view, to which we 
mean at present to confine our attention ; and for this purpose to enter 
upon an examination of the Work of Mr. Tucker, briefly noticed in our 
last Number.' 

It may perhaps be useful to make our readers first acquainted with^uch 
particulars concerning the author as may enable them to estimate more 
fully the weight due to his opinions. He was at one time high in civil 
office in India; then went into mercantile business ^ a partner in the 
House of Palmer and Co. He subsequently returned to the Gov^rnnicnt 
employ, and became Accountant-General under Lord Minto’s adminis- 
tration; and after revisiting Europe, served, on his return to Bengal, as 
Secretary in the Colonial Department, under I^rd Hattingo. He is stated 
to have been the author of the measures for reducing the interest of 
the debt to six per cent, in 1811, when he was Accountant-General. The 
change was of unquestionable expediency to the Company’s interests; but 
the mode of effecting it was complained of, as having been conducted un- 
fairly, and in a manner that deceived and blinded the of the Com- 

pany’s paper, as to the objects contemplated by GovernmeettJ wert 

^ A Review of the Financial Situation of the East India Company in 18^4 ; by 
Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. London 1825. 
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itudioosly But for this Mr, Tucker cannot be held justly 

responsible : ^ttce, whfttever be the Wauie, it rested with his superiors in 
the*Government, he being merely a Secretary. He enjoys the character 
of being an able apd well-intentioned public man ; but, from habit and 
other pauses, strongly partial to the views of his honourable masters ; 
besides which, he aspires to be one of that body himself. 

The chief object of his present volume is, to combat the opinions of the 
foreign political economists, who hold that the East India Company is a 
burden upon this country to the extent of above two millions sterling per 
unniini, and that this famous body, so supported by the nation, and by a 
false credit, is in fact in a state of bankruptcy. With the view of prov- 
ing the contrary, Mr. Tucker exhibits a statement of the Indian revenue 
and expenditure, for thirty years preceding 182*2. On balancing the 
results, w^e find that on the whole period there is a surplus of above 
six crores (0,03,90,529) of rupees; or an average annual surplus of 
20,10,00 rupees. “ he observes, the surplus revenue realised in 

India cannot all be considered as clear and independent income, subject to 
no further deduction ; for there is a large disbursement in this country on 
account of oiir Eastern possessions, which is not included in the Indian 
accounts, but which properly constitutes a charge upon the local revenue. 
This disbursement (he says) was hitherto inconsiderable ; but from the 
augmentation of our army, and other causes, it has gradually increased, 
and now' amounts to a large sum annually. No useful purpose (he, how- 
ever, adds) ■would be answered by exhibiting the particulars of the home 
charge for a series of years ; nor is there, indeed, materials for a retro- 
spect beyond 1813, when the political and commercial charges were for 
the first time separated and particularly distinguished.” Without thew 
particulars, thus avoided, being taken into account, it is, how'over, evi- 
dently impossible to arrive at any result whatever. In 1821—2, this 
home charge is stated to amount to 1,434,327/,, and is now supposed to 
be a million and a half. The author gives us to understand that it has 
recently been considerably increased ; but he does not specify any items 
that would account for its having suddenly swelled to such an amount, if 
it had been before inconsiderable. A statement of the actual amount might 
at least have been given as far back as to 1813 ; but even this is omitted. 
“ Prior to that [>eriod,” he says, “ the home charge seems to have been 
estimated by the Court of Directors at 850,000/. pei annum ; or nearly 
one-half less than it is at present. Supposing this to be a fair estimat^ 
as there is no cause assigned for much previous fluctuation in thi** bra^h 
ot expenditure, it may perhaps be assumed as the best index of the thirty 
years preceding 1822. Then taking it at 2s, Gd, the rupee, we have— 


AverSl^e Indiaa surplus revenue, in the thirty years 

prece^Ung 8. R. 20.W,ouv 


Home I 


•Ijarge, 


Average dcrtcit annually . . . 


6'4,00,000 
S. R. 47,90,000 


or nearly ^i^ jhiimdred thousand |)ounds sterling sunk 
ttot appear far what purpose Mr. Tucker has brought forward the data from 
whierthese conSnTflow, since he does not himself attempt to dmw 
^ny inference whatever from them. But turning away his eyes rom 

general result of thirty years enumerated, he fixes upon the two 
y^ars, viz. 1822 and 1823. when the Marquis of Hastings s admmwtra- 

2P2 
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tion had brought the finances into a state of unparaMeled prosperity,. and 
closes with the result of these two single instancesv as‘ a -refntatiOftof 
M. Say, whose calculations referred to a time long previous, Barney, 
1806; and to be worth any thing, must have betn founded on a much 
broader basis of experience. If, alter the example of Mri Tucker, we 
were to take the years 1824 and 1825, when the Indian revenue is swal- 
lowed up by the Burmese war, how different would the result be from 
that of his two previous years ! yet equally to be relied on aa a test of 
the prosperity of the Company’s finances. It is in this manner he exhibits 
the surplus revenue of 1821-2 as being 691,477/. • and that of 1822-3 
as about a million sterling: an instance confessedly unparalleled, and 
which may never be equalled again. 

Taking the most favourable revenue period of any length, namely, 
from 1813-4 to 1821-2, including nearly the whole of the Marquis of 
Hastings’s prosperous administration, and part of Lord Minto s peace- 
ful one, the average Indian surplus of these nine years is— 

S. Rs, 78,72,167 

Deducting the home charge of 1,386,748/. calculated at 

2j. per rupee 1,38,67,480 


Aserage deficit 


S. Rs. 59,95,313 


Thus, Instead of Mr. Tucker’s surplus of 691,477/., we have clearly a 
deficiency of about 600,000/. not differing materially from the average 
de'ficit on thirty years; and even if we^ake the average between the 
home charge of 1813 and that of 1821-2 as a standard, although the 
former is, we suspect, estimated a great deal too W, we have still a 
deficiency of upwards of 331,000/. annually. But the increase of terri- 
torial debt during the same period has been sufficiently rapid to warrant 
us in taking even the highest estimate of the deficiency in the revenue; 
the amount in 1793 being little more than five crores ; in 1822, iwenty- 
seven and upwards; giving an excess of about twenty-two millions. A 
large portion of this, it is true, must have been contracted merely for me 
purpose of being shared as dividend among the Proprietors of East 
stock ; which docs not mend the matter. It is also to be corikidered that 
their financial difficulties have been accumulating at this rapid ^e, not- 
withstanding subsidies, to the amount of a million and half .‘^rlmg, 
from Native Princes; an irregular mode of replenishing the 
sury which cannot bo well calculated upon in future; Jiord tilirt, 
Warren Hastings, and others treading in their footsteps, having already 
left few hoards of Eastern riches for their successors to phinderi 

If w'c take the growth or diminution of the Company ’e debts ai the test 
of its financial prosperity, tliebo speak the same language- with the 
of their territorial charges above their revenue. In 179/3,- jhtJ 
othome and abroad, exhibited on the books, was 1 5,962, 74>3f.'5 in lotio, 
R wr 31, 638,827/.; in 1814 and 15, it amounted to 47,994,604/. ; m 
1823-4, to the sum of 61 ,919,818/. / , 

The historian of British India has justly observed, that iti esumaung 
the financial condition of a great Government, the annual receipt,’ ••‘com- 
pared with the expenditure and the debt, where debt is incurredv «« 
only circumstances which are usually taken into reckoning, and make up 
the account. The goods and effects in hand, which are necessary 
immediate movyineuts of the machine, and in the course of immedia e 
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consumption, justly go for nothing: since, if any part of them is taken 
aivray, it be immediately replaced, and cannot form a part of a 
fund available to any other purpose, (as the liquidation of debt,) without 
diminishing some o^er fund to an equal degree. Departing from this 
appropriate rule, the East India Company (he adds) has availed itself of 
its mercantile eapacity, to bring forward regularly a statement of assets 
as a compensation, for its debts. This, however, is objectionable on a 
second account ; because, according to the mode in wbieh this state- 
ment is framed, it may exhibit at pleasure either a great amount or a 
small. Some of the principal articles have hardly any marketable 
value, and could produce little, if the Company were left to dispose of 
them to the best advantage ; yet the Accountants of the Company assign 
to them any value which seems best calculated to answer their masters* 
designs. Houses, for example, warehouses, forts, and other I)iiildings, 
uith their furniture, constitute a large article; set down at several times 
the value, probably, at which they would sell. Debts due to the Com- 
pany, and arrears of tribute, form another material ingredient, of which 
a great proportion is past recovery. A specimen of the mode in Avhich 
tlie account of the assets is made up, may be seen in the following fact : 
that 1,733,328/., as due by the public for the expedition to Egypt, was 
coiitinued in the Bengal accounts as an asset, after the expense bad been 
liquidated in England ; and upwards of two millions sterling, duo to the 
( ompany by the Nabob of Arcot and Rajah of Tanjore, is continued in 
the Madras accounts as an asset, though virtually remitted, and ex- 
tinguished u)X)n the assumjUion of the teirilory of the (^armitic.” Mr. 
Mill, therefore, concludes, that the account of assets exhibited by the 
East India Company, deserves very little regard in forming an estimate 
of its financial situation.” 

M. Say, evidently going upon the authority of Mr. Mill, eonunittod a 
mistake in supposing the latter to have admitted the assets in that part 
of his History, (Vol. vi. p. 544,) where he states the debt, both at in- 
terest and floating on the face of the Company’s accounts in 1805, to 
have been upwards of thirty-one millions. The truth is, that Mr. Mill, 
in that statement, had rejected the assets for the reasons above assigned ; 
and it would be more to the purpose if Mr. Tucker could destroy Mr. 
Mill’s data, than to detect an error in M. Say’s calculation. Our author, 
indeed, oflfers some apology for the assets : observing, that it may ho ap- 
prehended that a portion of them (such as the value ot stores, dolits 
owing to the Government, &c.) cannot Justly be regarded as a leal avail- 
able resource applicable to the discharge ot debt. “ It is, be confc'sses, 

” certainly true, that w’e cannot tender our creditors military and ma- 
rine stores in satisfaction of their legal claims upon us ; but it is equally 
true, that these indispensable article.s have been pro< ured at a certain 
cost ; that they represent a certain determinate value, and that this value 
w ultimattiy realised ; since, on being used or expended, they serve to 
defray charge, and prevent the disbursement which must otberwise have 
taken place in procuring them.” But he does not inform us how the 
value of indispensable marine and military stores is to he “ ultimately 
realised I’jfcom a territory which has never yet delraved the expenses 
attendld^'it ^ whose revenues are becoming inoie and more loresta led 
the debts accumulating upon them. Desperate debts, or nomma 
‘‘liiUns tipoa detltfoned princes, arc still more nvgf^tory. But the secret 
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comes out, that the Company ndusters this forinidable ai¥ay of dead tad 
live stock, to be used as a set off against the British aa^tioii. It it 
in sight, with a view to some future adjustment with the Cro^ ;*^ tkit 
is, it is to servo ultimately as a pretext for transft^rring' tke debts contracted 
by the Company to the public burdens of this coiintrjr, wbeh it shiUl re- 
fuse to renew the Charter. In return for all the privileges Slid patreSase 
these monopolists have so long enjoyed, the tea-tax of miHions annu- 
ally, which they have levied on the subjects of the United Kingdom 
besides all the money they have been allowed to borrow and share 
amongst them, they are now meditating how they may repay to the 
British nation in nominal property, and lay upon her galled shoulders a 
debt of fifty or sixty millions more than she already has to bear. The 
following table show the mode in which this is proposed to be effeoted ; 
and the reader will observe, that in proportion as the debt swelled la 
amount, taking the periods before noticed, the assets were also raised to 
balance it : 

Acknowled^ 

Year. Actual Debts. Supposed Asfcts. Deficiency. 

17‘J2-a .... 15,983,626/ 13, .511, 670/ 2,441,956/. 

1014-15 ... 47,994,691/ 39,784,889/ 8,209,805/. 

1823-4 . . . 61,949,818/ 54,357,625/. 7,582,193/. 

Nothing then can be more clear than this, that the operations of the 
Company arc bringing upon this country an increase of debt of about & 
million and a half sterling annually, leaving us only a distant and 
doubtful chance of repayment, from that estate wluchis pretended to have 
been improved and stocked to so large an amount. But with all these 
improvements, we see that the Company has never realised from it, on 
an average dF years, sutheient to clear iU expenses. Therefore, if these 
assets are of any pecuniary value whatever to us, it is on the presump- 
tion that India will be better and more profitably governed in the hands 
of the Cro^’M, which is the strongest financial argument the Comptitiy 
could furnish for its own destruction. The expediency of its abolition 
will appear the more urgent, if it be considered, that in addition to this, 
its monopoly of the tea trade absorbs two millions a year of British cftpi* 
tal, and lays a tax to that extent on one of the first necessaries of life. 

That no solid improvement has taken place in the Company’s financial 
condition during the last thirty years, is freely admitted by Mr. Tucker; 
who says, that if he were called upon to point out the period when its 
finances abroad were in the most prosperous state, he would probably fix 
on 1792 - 3 ; for wo then (he say's) possessed an annual surplus suffi- 
cient to liquidate tlie public debt in little more than three yean. In 
1821 - 2 , even according to his account, the debt could not be cleared 
off in less than fifteen years. But if, even, in this vCry favourable in- 
stance, the home charge of a million and a half be deducted, the real 
surplus is only about ‘ 26 , 0001 . ; a sum almost evanescent compared 
witn the amount of the debt, and if reallyr applied to its vxtiuction, the 
Company’s dividend must cease for ever. In other words, the oum- 
brous machine employed to rule India, being deprived of* the subslaoce 
which enables its wheels to move, must be iimnediately hrokejtt nfi ss 
unfit for use. Lord Hastings conceived it possible that,^lu4taf 
yield an annual surplus of four milliom sterling. In mukiog 
sanguine calculation, he ought to have asked bhnself, if it were probtWt 
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a tUte iO critktUy «ittt»ted codd long remain at peace ? if it were pro« 
hi* wcceiwora ehould so far excel those who had gone before him 
at to Uja torbearance to abetdu from war, and the wisdom to 

avert ifA ftvili,? The ^history of the last two years has shown, that such 
nikrs axe JWt always to be met with ; that the East India Company is 
ijeithar caps^ble of selecti^ them, nor, (in having turned against lord 
Hastings himself,), of estimating their value, when it has by accident 
foupd them. Even Mr. Tucker grudges to allow the noble Marqois his 
full merit; narrowing it to the good fortune of coming just in time to 
collect and store up tlie fruits of that system which his predecessors had 
planted and reared. But from what has since happened, when that 
tfugi/erous plant was still more matured, and Lord Amhemt arrived 
to gather in the vintage, it appeared to be a tree that uould yield bitter 
fruits as weU , as sweet. Is it not probable that they will, in future, be 
often of the worse description ? This will depend much on the personal 
character of those invested with the supreme power in India, who aro 
but too apt to abuse it, from the total absence of control on the spot, 
their great distance from the seat of Government, and their independ- 
ence of tliosc they profess to serve. A peaceful Governor, as in the case 
ot Lord Minto, may bo tke cause of future disturbances, from disafrection 
gathering strength and confidence under his forbearant.e; and others will 
»ekrule in India, as a theatre whereon todisplay their ambition. There- 
fore, on every view of the subject, the chances are decidedly against any 
permanent improvement which could redeem the evils of the past. 

Proceeding now to the most important part of the subject — the effect 
of Uns system U()on India, we contend that tliat country is im]X}veriihed 
by it chiefly in three modes : 1st, By the large sums raised in taxes, 
dutias ox loans, amounting to upwards of a million annually, drained 
off by the Company to feed its trade, or furnish its dividends, 2dly, By 
the fluids, estimated to amount to one and a half or two millions an- 
nually, transferred to Europe as the private fortunes or earnings of the 
Company’s servants, civil and military. 3dly, By a ruinous system of 
Oidlecting the revenue, in the shape of taxes on tlie gross produce, on the 
prime necessaries of existence ; often irregular in their amount, and 
unlimited in tlieir extent, so as to cramp industry and check all improve- 
ment. “ It is obvious,” says an acute obsen’er,® “ that the sources of 
public revenue must have been exhausted long ago, had not the exten- 
sion of our dominion continually opened fresh springs to supply it. When 
Parliament, therefore, in a sort of legislative preamble, passed an ab-itract 
^claration of censure on the prosecution of schemes ot corupicst in India, 
it ought, in all consistency, to have superadded a resolution stigmatizing 
the conversion of an exclusive trading Comj)any into a syplion for drain- 
ing a conquered province of its ivealth.” (3rn* effect of tlii.s undoubtedly is, 

^ Colojual Policy, as applicable to the Uovcruineut of liulia, 8vo. published by 
J. M. Richardson, 2H, t’orfihill. 

We talle thM occasion to observe, that if Mr. Tucker had read thin oxceU<;nt 
^rkr With the attention it deserves, he never could have fallen into the errors 
hi* /book abounds.— We may add, also, that if then* be anv among 
Qurycaders whadesire to have a clear, conipreheDsive, and philosojihical view ot 
the Well as commercial relalioiii between Great Britain and India, we 

br to which wc tould with greater tonlldence refer them thsj) 
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to stimulate the production o£ certain Ix4iftQ«o«aiO(ii|ties£tlbv<|^^ 
consumption ; to cause these to be tianshi^pyitiOmiCiifeiidl^^ 
loss^and forced uj^n the borne ma^het at a4i9a<brantager|r)4l^e9iap|d 
this case not being regulated by the deman^^buaby tbasnOeeSsityvf 
transferring property from Asia to Europe in one shape (OriaiiQtber.;;)^Qg 
India is at once stripped of this large amount of wealthy and defrauded of 
the natural advantages of her trade. To render, her sititationi still moi^ 
cruel/a discouraging duty is laid upon her sugar, « which > would form oUe 
of the chief articles of export ; not to mention- the . destructran^of her. 
ancient staple export to England of piece-goods, by the unheard-of pnK 
tecting duty” of 67 per cent., exacted for many years past. The obvious 
tendency of these combined causes is, to depreciate the rate ofexcbangt 
between India and this country : in consequence . of which, the Indian 
treasury was some years past surcharged with capital for want of the 
means to remove it to London. One of Lord Hastings’s public services 
was, to lower the rate of excliange on tlie interest of the territorial debt, 
which the public creditors were before entitled to have remitted to Eu- 
rope at 2s. 6d. per rupee. He reduced it to 2s. Ic/., thereby i bnabiing 
the Company to effect a saving of about twenty- four per cent. But it 
is very doubtful whether that peculiar body will feel any gratitude to him 
for such a piece of service ; since, as Mr. Tucker hints, it is liabla 4o 
be viewed as having smoothed tlie way for the Crown to undertake the 
mani^ement of the territory. He says : 

“ The obligation to pay the interest of the debt in England- opposed 
one great obstacle to the resumption of the charter, because it was here- 
tofore maintained that the Company constituted the only safe, and con- 
Ycniept organ of remittance. That obligation has now been withdrawn 
in ^eat doCTee: the Company have succeeded in rendering a great 
portidh 'of the debt a local demand j the interest of which is payable only 
in Indih; Vnd ^ the local rei’enue is quite adequate Xq the payment^ 
the Crpwn,‘ in assuming the territory, would have no inoonvenitfti evs^ 
or financial difficulties to encounter/’ , / 

Sincelt is assumed, as a matter of course, that the Knglisb naiaan 
inusi ‘uttliiiately be saddled with all the incumbrances the Company mhy ' 
havb contracted, altiiough certainly this was not “ writtetrin tbeibondi'^ 
the ^ner such a charter is abolidied the better; tor. these •ikiotatopolisU^^ 
w’orse than »Shakspeare’s Jew, not only claim their pound of'^fleshj’^ 
but all the blood that may thence be made to flow. . .> - . 

]Vlt*/|Tucker assumes gratuitously, that a surplus^rewiine-itif -two 
millions annually may be drawn from India * without impoveriAhhigi the 
peoplb;*^^ ah hypothesis too extravagant to need reiitatidix. > -But^ 
should the siirplus exceed that sum,, lie then thuiks the people ahonlrf be 
allowed to taste some of the blessings of good gov ernukeunity whk^ibeiDg 
made to depend on so very uncertain a contingency^ omDbe^TBgairdod 
only idle dreams conjured up to delude us with visioAary prdBpects of 
future godd, which are never to be realised, but serve tosedice^mr'attBii- 
tion frodi existing evils, which ought to be remedied without delay. 

** If,” says he, ** it were in oiir option to extend the annual tribute to 
four millions, I should not hesitate, to say, that considerations! of.‘polk^, 
of justice^ and humanity, would all alike concur to tohdew^ fh«‘uu*’ 
measuroa exaction. If the public revenue should 
more productive, it would (Men, ndt note be the duV 
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nient to repfti or to I'dditc© obj^tionable tiixea ; to increase the judicial 
r other more accessible to the great 

body’of}thej^^plO'?-W^^^*«*^ Institutions tor providing better 

means o£ «dacadbiij'o¥’ho^itars‘ for the care 6f the sick and the destitute ; 
to coiistmct Toads anti- bridges, refservoirs and water-courses ; to support 
caiarahserifea for the’ ttcoofnmddation of the traveller ; and otlierwiso to 
piwnote those objects which may conduce to the comfort and convenience 
and well-beitog of odr Native subjects/' All these things are to be taken 
into consideration after the surplus revenue swells “ unexpectedly ” to 
three or four millions per annum! Till then, or in other words, while 
the Company's existence is prolonged, adieu to all hope of public improve- 
ment for India or its millions of inhabitants. How lamentable it is to 
see a vast country thus placed under the control of some few thousand 
persons in a remote quarter of the globe, who have little or no interest in 
the fate of their subjects but as to their capability of being the payers of 
taxes,- — distance having cut off that sympathy between the governors and 
the governed, which serves to mitigate even the worst of despotisms I 
We shall pews over the intermediate part of the Work, which treats of 
the sources of revenue in India, as we intend to make this the subject of a 
separate article in our next, and proceed at once to the last chapter — on 
the Financial and Commercial Situation of the East India Company. In 
this we are told, that “ The Honourable Court (of Directors) cannot be 
reproached with inattention to the commercial interests of tlie Company, 
real or supposed. On the cmitrary, a very narrow commercial spirit was 
known to prevail at a former period in their councils j and it is even now 
more than suspected, that the feelings ot the merchant prevail over the 
views of the statesman.’' This We believe to be a .pist picture j and that 
the great object of these conrimercial rulers has continually been, to wring 
as much as they could out of their territorial possessions, to make up the 
losses on their commerce. How far this was done previous to 1813, while 
the comuierciai and political accounts were not separated, cannot now be 
easily ascertained.’ But when a separation became unavoidable, the 
plan for carrying it into effect, submitted by the Court, strongly evinced 
this leaning favour of the trade. In the same spirit, Mr. Tucker labours 
to prove that territory should bo considered as debtor to commerce ; and 
that, should the Company's charter be resumed, the Proprietors have a 
right to Share among them every particle of property in their hands which 
has assumed a commercial form, and that India or England must be load- 
ed with the Company's territorial debt. The gentlemen of Leadenhall* 
street have' been wilKng enough to enjoy the sweets of political power and 
patronage ; but when these come to a close, they wish to avoid paying the 
price of debt by which they have acquired and too long exercised them. 
Ilie monopoly which, in spite of every thing done to restrain its usurpa- 
tions, crept gradually from the sea-shore to the heart of India, and has w 
long urainod its very veins, would now shrink w’ithin its commercial shell, 
loavingi to «s only the exhausted carcase of that country upon which it 


» Be«w,eti t«d 1809, the sum of thirtj-one [{iJj?,''* *^ 1 “ 

drawn from by the Company ; «"<• 

spoil among them, most of it borrowed money, above twenty on . * _ 

to their dSttii «« »->* told, must l«=p“d W the ^pleof Eng- 

Und,— Pilicy, a$ n/iplkaHe lo (he Cwtrnmenf »f iMvi, p. lo-i. . 
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has betel feeding. But we have not space here dltfcuia hotr far Eng- 
land ia to be saddled with the Coiiipany^ftdcibdi'; i^ldeh'SbaH’ alsa b# 
inatter of consideration at a future period. » > - i f ^ v 

Mr, Tucker enters into a long argument, to show diMHhe Company « 
China trade averages a profit of 4.50,000f atinuallyv'dvew nlt^tigiiit he 
conducted in the present style of wasteful expensev ‘ Gfeat Britain, then, 
is taxed to the amount of two millions yearly on tea, in order to yield that 
sum i which is employed to pay the Proprietors of East India dock a 
dividend of 10§ per cent., while other capitalists canOxdy Obtain tlire^or 
four.'* Some small fraction of it may go in liquidation of the charges 
incurred for governing India. Therefore Mr. Tucker concludes, the tax 
levied by the Company’s monopoly ought to be Viewed by the people of 
England in the same light as revenue paid to Government to meet the 
public expenditure. The first part of his book is written for the purpose of 
proving that India yields a surplus revenue of about two millions, V^hich 
may add to- the public wealth of this country : the latter, to prove that the 
people of England ought to be very well contented to pay a tax of two 
millions on tea, to assist in defraying the expenses of India. We leave 
our readers to form their own opinions on such glaring contradictions ; 
and to nay whether it be better to go on paying a heavy tribute to the 
Compiiny^ or to purchase the removal of so cxlious a nuisance by agreeing 
at once ' <0 pay its debts. As few Ministers possess the nerve and the 
honeity to propose this, we sincerely hope that Mr. Canning, whow 
power and' principles alike fit him for the task, will live to confer this 
bonefih' on his cotintry and on mankind. 

Mr. Tucker concludes his volume with somo important reflections on 
the constitution of the Government of India. He says:— It is iwt a 
pure despotism, as has been alleged. It is a Government of law and rV- 
sponsibillty, acting under numerous salutary checks. The administrators 
of tliat Government exercise a delegated power; they are accountatile 
agents.’^ But to render responsibility of any value, the controlling power 
must rest in some quarter where the injured has a ready means^of tuahi^ 
his complaints hoard, and where some security exists that jttstib^ 
done. In this case, first, the channels of communication are in tliei hands 
of the oppressors themselves, and thp public voice is silericed; then the 
controlling power is immensely distant : lastly, it is composdd of persOiw 
who have generally a common interest with the oppressors, or knmv ^ 
care little or nothing about the persons who are oppressed. Mr. Tucker 
seems fully to admit that the responsibility e.xists in theory only, and not 
in practice, to any useful purpose. But he intimates that, though the 
vast powers vested in the Company’s agents be grossly abused with im- 
punity, “ it is not that responsibility does not attach, but that it h^^ 
been duly enforcedr Then what is the value of such responsibility . 
Instead of a security against, it is a cloak for, oppression : as every 
ephemeral despot can rely on the support and protection of the authorities 

But with regard to the home Government, Mr. Tucker is more clear 
and decided. He maintains that the machine does 720 ^ “ work well. 

4 It is true that the preswit purchasers of ludia Stock pay ipfV a con^pomflfff 
fate for ihcir capllol, but that doe* dot affect the argument), as apphea to 
original holders 
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The two adunnistrfttire bcxlMs, he describes as ** confitcting, not co»». 
curring authorities and their collision as calculated to produce delay and 
incongniities, and sometimes an absolute suspension of the funtlions of 
Government. But in the same manner, and with equal truth, it may be 
said, that the two Houses of Parliament are also “ conflicting” bodies ; 
witless the Catholic Question ; and the same argunient may, therefore, 
he employed against the British Constitution. The fact is, hoAvever, that 
the“ Honourable Court,” of which Mr. Tucker aspires to- be a member, 
u'oukl be glad to get rid of the Board of Control altogether ; feeling its 
“ control,” however slightly exercised, to be a very great incumbrance. In 
wliat follows we fully concur, and trust it will make a due impression on 
all impartial minds : “ The great defect,'" he observes, “ of the system, is, 
Ike total absence of all responsibility. By responsibility, I mean not 
merely liability to penalties imposed by law : high public functionaries 
can seldom be brought to punishment: but if the individual be identified 
with his actSy an operative principle is supplied in the honest love of 
fame, and in the dread of public odium. Public censure, justly in- 
(urred, is one of the severest punishments to which a mind not liardened 
and callous can well be exposed.” Therefore, the Company’s servants 
in India, having no other eflectual check on the s|>ot, are relieved from this 
one also, and act as unbridled despots; since th»* responsibility bespeaks 
of to the homo Government is almost quite nugatory. “ But (he goes 
on to say) the administrative authorities at home are so constituted, 
that responsibility, the best check and restraint upon the exercise of 
power, is nowhere found to attach to any beneficial purpose. When 
divid^ among numbers, responsibility is necessarily reduced to a 
fraction of small value ; but the practice of deciding public questions by 
ballot is calculated to do away even the semblance of it.” Nothing can 
he more just: secret ballot, in electing representatives or rulers, is 
'ialutary, because it leaves private judgment free to act, uninfluenced by 
hope or fear ; but secrecy in the votes ot legislators or managers is a 
shield for their improper conduct, screening them from the inspection 
and control of those to whom they are justly responsible. Tins le- 
sjwnsibility, already so much attenuated, is again divided between the 
(h)uit and the Board o£ Control ; that it becomes at last the mere 
shadow of a shade. 


ANTICIPATION OF FUTURITY. 

Tiir misty veil of Time is rent: 

1 see the notions bow 
Before a form which age hath bent,-— 

Tliat, little heeded, now 
Doth walk among them calm and mild, 
And simple as an tinueaned cluld, 
l*relnding on the lyre of tame, 

And feasting on his futuie name; 

As sits some eagle on the peak 
Of mountains vast and hoary. 

Till through the darkling clouds dodi break 
The red dawn's piercing gloiy ; 
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, While round him owls and birds obscene 

Shriek many an uncouth note, I ween, 

MWeeraing tot hi? wing of 
Shatl never wa^e m mOrnfng s1§rrt1 

So round the future Bard prevail t.> 

- The sneer, the ready lie,. 

And calumny's concerted tale, 

And envy’i prophecy : 

, ,Ile heeds them not, for he can see, , 

Through fate’s dark hanging drapery, ‘ 

Ills niche in Fame’s Elysian pile ’ ’ ' 

Now brightening ^leath that Goddess' ! '• ’ 

Let souls whose lamp is for a day 

Press through the bustling crowd, * i ■ 

Its short-lived glory to display . 

•And boast, while yet tdlowed 
lit smiles and waits till these are gone, , , 

Whose eveilasting lamp burns on, 

And, when the rest are quenched in niglit, 

'riirows forth a still-increasing light. 

lliey court the crowd : he stands aside 
And marks the changing scene, 

Where some are surfeited with pnde, 

Some agonized witli spleen ; 

Some rush on life, as on tlie w^aste 
' '’Die courser with unthinking hasK^ 

Hushes, and, when his entrails burn 
With raging thirst, — tinds no return. 

Who nurses thoughts for distant days 
Will lead them from the throng, 

To thread with Truth those secret w'ays ‘ 

Where Nature steals along;-— 

As mothers from the tainted town 
With anxious hearts are ever known 
To lead their sons, till, ripening years 
Have grafted hopes on waning fears. 

TliP Bard that weaves this little rhyme 
Has hopes — and who has not ?~— 

To tenant some small nook of time— 

Some consecrated spot 
In Mem’ry’s ever-widening land, 

Where Homer's shade and Milton’b stand,' ' 

With a spare leaf or two of hays 
To kindle up the hope of praise I 

. , ) . Roy. 
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Authors are a kind of spies, which society despatches* into the regions 
of thought and contemplation , to observe the face of things, and to draw 
up correct reports of their discoveries. It falls to the share of some of 
them to observe very little, and even that little with abundance of incor- 
rectness and misapprehension. For this, many causes might be assigned ; 
but the principal we take to be, a desire to discover in the regions they 
examine, what those regions never contained, and (arising out of their 
consequent disappointment) a disposition to set off what they see, in 
false or inadequate colours. Nothing that has ever yet been made the 
subject of contemplation, has received such various treatment as 
man’s passions and weaknesses, not one of which has escaped the 
panegyric and satire, balanced exactly against each other, of^numeroug 
\\itty writers, according as they Were inspired by cheerfuf or gloomy ideas. 
Among these passions or frailties of human nature, (we will not quarrel 
about their nomenclature,) w'e have observed that the teeth of repre** 
hension have fastened with peculiar frequency and eagerness on enthu-* 
siasm. Even philosophy has not appeared to disapprove of this ; proba- 
bly, because enthusiasm is presumed to act in opposition to her calm 
dictates, to pluck up what she has planted, overthrow what she has built, 
and piercing the soul, like the Phrygian measures of old, to excite a 
specious of religious frenzy, that hurries men into extravagance and folly. 
We fear it must plead guilty to part of this charge. * History testifies 
that it has been the cause of great disorders in the world ; and we all 
know that it held up the light of false expectation to our youth, causing 
our fancy to scale heights, and our reason to make calculations, which a 
man sobered by adversity would be ashamed to dwell on, even in his 
dreams. It is therefore granted to be the parent of much absurdity. 
But this concession, as the reader will observe, doet not appear to in- 
clude an acknowledgment that enthusiasm never prodiices any good, or 
even that its effects are more mischievous than beneficent ; nay, that, upon 
the whole, were an equal balance struck, we have any greater reason to 
complain of it, than of the least harmful passion we possess. Let us 
consider it in its nature and effects. It is, as all allow, a magnanimous 
passion, strikes deep rOdt even in a barren foituno, aUd is rarely to be , 
overthrown by adversity. It is no parasite to be £e?ni at the tables of 
the great ; heroes, projectors, founders of religions, poets, artists, and 
political reformers, are the men it smiles on and inspires It is friendly, 
hut not social; loves -the but avoids the^ merry-making; 

breathes sometimes in a senate, but is the informing ot a popular 
assembly. Public virtue lives and dies with it. ft affects democracy, 
and produced all the glory of the Athenian commonwealth. In private 
life, it is the soul of love and friendship : you may reckon on an enthu- 
siast as long as his enthusiasm lasts ; he wrill never desert you, till he 
l>ecome8 quite another man. Nor is this change easily brought about, 
where the passion had firm root in the mind at first; for^ it is exceed- 
ingly fond of old associations, and turns back with a delight which fs 
utterly indescribable to every thing that can recall its early hopes and 
Poor men, who raise themselves above their original stations by 
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any other means than mere sordid moDeyiibakiilg; irill fill be found t 
have been enthusiasts in their way : they chorisht^d “SOitte^pdrticulal^ trs* ^ 
of ideas, by pursuing which uj>aad down the world, they at lengh foil h* 
with Mammon, and put their hands into his coffers. Enthusiasm ha! 
some natural affinity with greatness, — swells the desires and capacities of 
the soul, gives energy to the will, and daring to the hand, make& pastime 
of toil, and sheds a glory round the head of enterprise. Men of tnore 
contemplation also possess it ; but in them it is a purer and mors tem- 
perate tire, and, like a w'ell-trimmed lamp, bui-jxs on steadily to the end 
of Ufe-rrby no means resembling the bickering torch-like blaze, in which 
the enthusiasm of the hero bursts forth. The poor student, who medi- 
tates on philosophy in liis thatched cottage, may hide in his bosom the 
ambition and enthusiasm of an Alexander, but he conceals his pasgion 
yrith the ashes of learning, never suffering it to blaze forth, unless when 
his fancy is to be warmed and onlivonod for some daring flight, or hU 
^eselves to be invigorated under the pressure of chilling adversity. If a 
man indulge himself witli moderate solitude, especially in places a l>ound- 
ing with woods and rivers, or near the sea shore, he may strengthen con- 
siderably his natural enthusiasm, which is apt to cool in cities, by too 
close a connexion wdth art. For this purpose it is that imaginative 
persons visit the ruins of antiquity, or spots rendered famous by illustri- 
OUS deeds, or by having been the habitation of gn‘at and wise men, as 
lli^rmopylae, or Marathon, or Athens ; nor can there be any doubt that 
the mind feels a new elevation in such places : no Englishman could 
tread the fields of Agincourt, of Cressy, of Poictiers, withmt experi- 
encing n glow of enthusiasm, which would have been warmer and purer 
^had it been recorded that the heroes who left their bones to whiten on 
those celebrated spots, had died in defence of man’s freedom and right*;. 
U is often thought that the disdain of worldly distinctions, ranks, and 
pleasures, expressed by persons really fond of retirement, is affected and 
hypocritical; but it may not be: they view the world from a distance, 
and it must needs follow that its concerns and troubles appear little and 
insignificant in tbeir eyes. Let the busiest man in 'Cnange-alley be 
placed in the midst of a storm on the Atlantic, on the heights of the 
Andes, or in the interminable forests that stretch through tho heart of 
America, and he will look upon the price of stocks as a matter of small 
importance. VV'hat such vast scenes would do for him, is wrought in 
others by tlmse sweet little patches of solitude that may be found in 
England* The vast machine of business, going round perpetually in thU 
city, stuns and perplexes us with the noise of its movements : we gather 
up our thoughts, and unwind our designs, as in a dream ; nor does habit 
do any tluixgamre than render our dreams more undisturbed. The face 
of nature aw'akens us. On the banks of rivers, in the darknees of woods, 
our mind api^ars to gain its original serenity, and spreads before itself, 
in a kind of interual perspective, the whole tract of its thoughts and 
speculations* Over w hatever arises, enthusiasm sheds a ting© of plea- 
santness, which braces the resolution, and stimulates it to new' exertion. 
The passions, jthus diverted from their objects for a moment j tetnrn to it 
with redoubled force ; as the hammer strikes harder w^hen b^n 

lifted up ^coitaiderably above the anvil. (; r ' 

No man ever performed anything remarkable, who was Hoi thoroughly 
possessed by enthusiasm ; a passion comjxound^ of desire, dating, and 
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** denominated pivirnew of 
if juice tliat fertilised the mind. Virgil wa« 

Sell peceuaded of this, when ho exclaimed ; — 

For they cau conquer, uho believe they can 

Juliua Caesar was, a great enthusiast, and believed that heaven and 
earth were interested in his success. His rival was doubtful, wavering, 
suspicious, had no dependence on fortune; in a word, was “poor-* 
spirited. ” Youth, in general, possesses something of this passion, and to 
a certain point it holds out very w'oll ; but at length, like a spent Wave, 
it ceases, in tho greater number, to buoy them up ; they turn a cold look 
upon the scenes of life, imagine the moyens de jtarvenir to l>e all ex- 
hausted, and sink into liatlcssnoss and hopelessness for the remainder of 
their existence. Man is a Sybarite in thinking : he loves to let his 
ideas remain in the order in which they entered his mind, and is natu- 
rally averse to rouse tiiem into that ferment, in which they strike, ns it 
were, of their own accord, into new channels. But this holds not with 
the entliusiast. His brain is tho very furnace of invention : theories and 
jiovelties flit before bis fancy like bees ; his soul is in an orgasm ; he stamps 
the work of his intellect on w'ords and notions, and pours out his riches 
before mankind. It is the want of this natural intoxication that drives 
men to the habit of drinking ; for when that pleasurable exaltation of 
mind, wdiicli enthusiasm produces, dies a^vay with youth, leaving a mere 
dry matter-of-fact plodding homunctilits behind, wdiat is there left to 
this miserable little personage with which to season life, but his dinner, 
his golflet, and his segar ? Real enthusiasts aie sober, sever© men, given 
rather, as Lord Shaftesbury observes, to melancholy than mirth; because, 
in the intervals of their vehement transports, there is an ebbing of the 
spirits, a recoiling of their physical energies, wdiich makes the mind^ 
droop and seem bewildered for a season. In reading tho histories ot 
half-civilizqd nations, wo have observed that men ol this cast readily ob- 
tain co-operators among such people, in their designs and enterprises ; 
and this, principally, because in those stages of society enthusiasts 
abound : and even the generality, from their manner of life, have minds 
less strongly tied down to modes and precedents, than afterwards in a 
more settled and advanced state ot civilization. As the arts of life ap- 
proach perfection, nmn begin to rely more upon those arts, and less upon 
ihemioelves ; their enthusiasm and energy, being seldom called forth, 
evaporates by degrees ; the bold enterprising character becomes more 
rare; cunning takes the place of wisdom and courage j improvements in 
UwB and arts come to be regarded as visionary ; it is thought advisable 
to let uuell aWne,'” and to give up all hopes ot better j philosophy ^®d 
learning fall into disrepute ; royal roads to knowledge are discovered, 
by whidi a man may master all the arts and sciences in a very sliort 
time; the human mind falls upon these crutches, and when it comes to 
this, one hardly sorry to observe the babblings of its dotage silenced 
by the terms of a revolution. . j » 

It is humiliating to observe, how general a tendency th^ is in man- 
kind tPt^’Slrda the trifling and the little ; nine-tenths of thetronverwtion 
the world are expended on nobody knows what; and ‘millions live ana 
die without aver knowing what it w as to form an opinion, or 
idea of their own. Nay, it happens sometimes that very dignified and 
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honourable personages, 'smites 
than it is possible for us to conceive, 7-^we say, vU, 
august personages of tliis description have no 
drayman^ Notwithstanding this, it is a set^ed. 
moderns, that the nonsense of such pf^sops is 

than the wisdom of any other man wbateveri and is 

looked upon as vastly impertinent. But the enthi|si^ 
ef persons ; as all are equal in the sight of God, |hey^p 

the vehement transports of his benevolence, in whipH Wp^.wifey^ 
the good of all men, are not to be checked by ranks P'j * 

them when they are perked up in his face instead pt me^it,, ontt 
to see the man himself. Hence entliusiasm is rude,^ resembling, p^tihe 
ambling poney, which its rider may stop and turn, and trotnad g^op, 
as he pleases, but the untaineable war-horse, that pricl^n jiis ei^s, 
that paweth at the sound of the trumpet, and listeneth not to the voice of 
his rider!’’ Under its influence, the soul is no longer passfve to the in- 
road of ordinary conceptions : a divine breath appears to rouse soma (bid- 
den nature, some bias to sublimity, some bright train ol |hpught, as a 
vein of gold in the earth might be uncovered by an earthquake. Tke 
man is rapt, lifted up, inspired. It is during such moments, that mfen 
fashion those designs and perform those actions, which are regarded, in 
their causes and nature, as something more than human ; during such 
an access of enthusiasm, did Curtius drive his w ar-horse into the gulf, 
and Decius devote himself to the infernal gods, for the Roman people. 


Nor w’ere their deaths unhappy ; for their lives and enthusiasm were ex- 
tinguished together. Had either of those brave men made a vow to de- 
vote himself a twelvemonth, nay, a month after, he would have been to 
be pitied ; on coming to himself, he would have perceived the rashness, of 
his vow; nature, which in the warm moment urged him on, w;puld hav® 
deserted him on reflection ; a thousand ties binding him to life, invisible 
in the blaze of passion, the calm light of reason w^ould have discovered] 
his parents, his wife, his children, his friends, his hopes and expecUUOM, 
would have assailed the sanctity of his vow — and instead of a.wfUipg 
sacrifice, he would have fallen a reluctant victim! That such would 
have been the case, we have a strong proof in the behaviour of the Rppian 
army, which was caught in the Forks of Caudium. Having marched 
incautiously into that dangerous defile, they discovered, on draw'ing near 


its farther outlet, that it was closed wdth vast stones and trees, aod, on 
marching back, found that the entrance had also been blocked up behind 
them by the enemy. The surrounding hills were high, of ditficuft 
and covered moreover with hostile troops. On perceiving thefr po^tiyn, 
the soldiers were seized with a sfupor, their courage failed tl^ein, t^eir 
limbs trembled with terror ; and men, whose business was war,’nd 
lost their enth\isiasm, than, like sheep, they gazed upon pac^ 
up their arms, passed under the yoke, and sneaked back fo^ 
lowest stage of dejection. ^ ^ > 

There is much less enthusiasm in countries under kin^y 
than is producj^liy repiildican institution?, as there is 
and energy of every kind. Legislators h^ve an eye, 
peace than to pnercy, .believing, perhaps, that ha^ppinew if 
surely attained/. But “the soul’s joy,” as the poe t obs^f^ 
cfCt^p," not in being hushed and calmed down to tranquillity; and, 
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therefore, i^berevermjm’s^ en wies, mental and bodily, are called most 

only by the law, there 

happihw w m and exquisitely tastwl. At Athens 

|>6w^'wa^ ^etited nominally and truly in the pdftple, who 
in the cionrse of oti^' year enjoyed, in the exercise of it, a greater sum of 
hajftpine^ thin daA he conceived to be spread in a century over the hearts 
of Wy modeiii'ttation. Ihat men generally believe they were great and 
hwpV proved by this :• — there is no man who has ever hoard ’a rational 
tt^QUUnt of theif infftitutions that does not wish he had lived when those 
insfitutionstfouHshed, unless he be one w hose consciousnes of demerit, or 
Htth^nesfc of 'soul, assures him h, w’ould have made no figure among 
thbwi gr^at-thiflded men. Closet politicians, such as Hume, may be 
initipahle to conceive such a “ mobbisU government,*' to use his own 
paltry find dfegraAeftil expression, but men of nobler minds will be able, 
without half his learning, to comprehend and value it as it deserves. The 
happiness and glory of our own country have been in proportion to oiir 
treading in the steps of Athens, and have fallen short only, where vve 
have fallen short of her example. 

In private life we have a less glowdng enthusiasm than the Greeks and 
Romans, wliich may be owing, perhaps, to the character of our religious 
belief, the tendency of which is to deaden the intensity of our affections 
for all terrestrial things, our country, our wives and children, and our 
friends.* “ Life,” said the Pagans, “ is not io live^ hut to be happy 
their happiness, too, consisted in performing mere w'orldly virtues, patriot- 
ism, justice, beneficence, neglecting or contemning our higher virtues of 
abstinence and self-mortification. But it is still natural for great 
thoughts and actions, nay, for all intense passions and affections, and, in 
early life, 6ven for common and casual attachments, to excite enthusi^in. 
'fhe youth and girl of sixteen experience most commonly the enthusiasm 
of love; their imaginations are warm and vivid, their hopes extravagant, 
their fears swallowed up in their hopes. The swain, however homely in 
exterior, appears an Adonis to his enamoured mistress, while she on her 
part seefiis to be more beautiful than Helen or Venus herself, 'fhere is a 
j»light haze over the imagination at such times, that tinges all objects, and 
makes the mind doat on it kiiow’s not what. Visions ot hliss hover upon 
the fancy, which seems to wander tlirough delightful groves, where 

Kmpty dreams on every leal' are bprcail.” 

Alas! these visions do not last! the tide of youthful spirits upon w'hich 
they floated dries away for the most j)art in manhood, leaving a small 
rill shrinking with the march of years, until in old age scarcely a drop is 
left to trickle ' through the cold crannies of the mind! How lew', but 
bow glorious are the exceptions to this general triith ! men having a 
degree of energy that is never to be exhausted, because directed 

sihgle channel, in which it is gilded, but not absorbed, 
by the fays or fame and honour. When the mind has long made its 
election of a track, and caused all its powers to verge and slope towards 
that dirc^^ii, U may appear, as to other things, a little indolent and 
remisy’ bftf all '^iact observers of human nature will allq^that a nmu 
should* at^ini liiniself a task*, and consider every stroke that does not 
^end Its ^l^theikt ds a piece of supererogatoi^, 

with great j^fadat designs will cultivate powerful friendships, multiply 

Oufnttf ffcral<trQf,\ J Q 
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creaturt^y create dfapend^nte/but k<MB|^ «lieMNit«4bit*]Man V>«k#d 
from all ; his saccetis hih^ihg^ on^Vhedifen^4 l^W*|4>rtia^tl<^Mtf>l^^ 
ledger In sinall ihattets, clo^en^ obstraeta vet^f'Crffian’ tie<i4iaptia||. 
mcnt of a purpose; for a man’a friends movednlhe« dark 'vtnpcbtiivhis 
wishes, and sometimes defeat tltemby tryii>g to sente hiiwj 
for a man to be able to cxinimiinicate hiS own enthusiasm 'W hiai^i^ndg. 
and this is done by Openness and sincerity, becaosebprightiaad noUab^ws 
have a natural charm for mankind, and they will in' idkdaseS' c^optmte* 
for the acromplishment of them, unless checked by some) strong. ibet^ 
of , self-interest. A man who has never been in the oompany* of m 
enthusiast will hardly be able to conceive the glow of spii^itSy the Imght 
conceptions, the new trains of association, the hold’ mhghifioeni hopes 
which overflow from his discourse, and communicate ^emsoitee h^ a 
kind of infection to all who hear him. People believo themselves to be 
new beings while they listen, and the spell continues associated ever after 
with his name, whose sound recalls to their minds the pleasantest hotin 
they 6ver, perhaps, passed in their lives. We have observed, however, 
that: the old proverb, like affects like,'' holds good in this as wellas ia 
hiost other instances; for only those possessing very exalted feelings, and 
who have the simplicity of heart to forgive their having been moved, 
retain a grateful remembrance of the man who opened, if we may be 
allowed the metaphor, the floodgates of their souls, and set loose the 
Whole stream of their emotions. Colder minds, raised to enthusiasm ia 
such a moment, remember it with a sort of resentment, as if violence had 
been used to wrench o(f their edVering of circumspection, and show how 
cominon prudence is melted by the warmth of passion. We once knew 
a ipari who could be wTought up to any pitch of feeling, and turned to 
any bent while strolling in the fields, or sitting on the cliffs by the sea- 
side, on a summer's evening ; but who cooled as he drew near the town, 
and had his mind at the freeising point in his own house. Withoutdoubt 
this arose from a feebleness of mind which could not be moved, unlen 
totally surrounded by things possessing some degree of novelty. His 
imagination was expanded by the presence of the phenomena of nature, 
but not being sufficiently vigorous to retain the impression, bhrunk hack 
on their being wthdrawn to its original cold insignificance. 

Some minds feel the presence of superior men irksome and dishearten- 
ing. It puts them out of conceit with themselves. They are more full 
of hopes and designs among inferior persons, converse more at their ease, 
are merry, because there they feel their own consequonco undiminished. 
In the company of greater men they are in a state of eclipM : w> one 
mvks them; they would shine, but cannot; become uneasy, fidgoh 
grow angry with themselves, retire. Upon the same princdplw, dWarfs 
hate giants, and, in fact, all persons above their own It is ob- 

served by Quintilian, that it was a question in his time, whether ybirths 
should be put at first t6 study the most perfect models of ' cbibpoSinoli, w 
such as were uearct their own capacities. He decidedy of ttfrtinsSi “ 
favour of the best, because ho thought it preposterorus' to copy ihipedfcction 
while, excetletfcO , was within reach. Another teasOnp which^i^hiHMFy he 
did h4 thinJklt Jiidlcious to mention, might have detei*mioMb^id{ ‘♦hi* 
course woiifdrfiiiA tc d^i&coure^e the inferior and’ the 

pursuit hf i^^iience, While it roused and animated 
genius. By pursuing this train of thinking, we the reason 
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*^?^**^ IW h^?e purely eqqalUd their fathew. 

lmibbS^I^(l§tf^yfi^me\reit,^aQqfi ^ they begri^ perceive wv 

their pareSfa hoq^iTunTJ 
ettt«w whence they may, without any exertm of 

Uhw ownrIfi*ih duwti itpaii the greater part of mankind. This iuelf takea 
»«ayii. gff^Viue^Uw W^.laheur. But a more effectual pause remain* : 
lieingM^p»indk(S^mithmr earliest jrears, with the grandeur of their sire* 
a.««victio»)4>f:|h©i«.^n yaat inleriority immediately arise*, and thi* 
saps, hope, and with it enmiaaon. which being never felt without a mix- 
ture eavyiitf ^^Hcompaahle with filial affection. These youths thus 
oiri^hadovved % the greatness at* their fathers, like the young scions that 
dunridte at thi^-toot of vast forest trees, contract an habitual conviction of 
inforwrity, vie^w the heights of fame as inaccessible or forbidden grounds, 
rflax thein energies, curb their expectations, and acquire the stamp of 
asidiwnty, ^Faw can conceive how much the perpetual presence of 
superior genius woiglrs down- and oppresses; it is felt as a standing re- 
proach and ev«r-rccurdng memento of comparative insignificance i but 
when that superior genius is a father, the mind becomes content tq 
identify jtaelt with and participate his greatness, and looks upon the 
emulation that would urge it to contend in the race of fame as a kind of 

S arriGidal envy.. It ja scarcely possible for a youth, determined to dispute 
fte palrh of superiority with his father, to escape this envy. Alexander 
felt it in w extravagant a degree that he killed one of his triends, merely 
fordwelliag ou hjs fathor’a- praises toiseasonablrf, as his courtiers were of 
opinion. This reasoning does not apply to middling endowments of any 
kind, for men can participate mediocrity without much contention; hut 
no one would willingly stop from the pinnacle of glory to make room for 
another, we« he even his son; and no son, while he revered his father, 
coidd conceive the desire of thrusting him from his station to place him- 
self in. his stead. Scaligers may produce Scaligers, and the I.e Fevres be- 
girt Madame Daciers ; but we nowhere read of the younger Homers, or Vir- 
gils, or Snakspeares, or Miltons, or Raphaels, or Michael Angelos. If they 
had children, they were hidden by excessive light, like a star in the neigh- 
noiuhood of the Run, and were sati'sfied with the paternal glory. In truth, 
we learn that there was in the island of Chios a race of men who called 
themselvos Homerida, or descondants of Homer, but they wrote no 
liiade, contcotiog themselves very wisely with getting their bread by 
rccUiag tljat of ^)eir\ great ancestor. Wo catch a glimpse of Miltons 
tlaoghterfl, also,, in pouring oil, as it were, on their father’s lamp, (for 
reading tiieauciunta to him resembled some such process ;) hut we never 
learn tl4|,they tried their hands at a ‘ Paradise Lost ' of their own, 

Ihc Oreek4^pought, wo may be sure, that few fathers could bear to he 
ombhadowed hy -their children’s glory, for they represented .lupiter, the 
nwfilvwisa M most poweiful of the gods, repressing the vast desires 

he ffuifor iThotis, hoaan^e it w as decreed by tlie Fates, (to w hich even ho 
that jtha;«on she should bring forth would prove greater 
, ,^Xhoy could not have chosen a more complete way of 
*how|ingi^i||li^t>tliaq)ore, 0>ialted and ambitious kind of soujs are apfo*t to 
™ tifirst of glory; widely w’as farthepjllustratcd by 

ta Jova and enjoyment, ovpr tlie ;fierc9 and doubtful 
apj aroiehio ?e|eus. ^ lesson 

^ aleoluHai^bed -to.this story : for AebiUeR, who knew (hat his own 

2Q2 
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glory wafi built on tlic moderation of his parent, repaid his sire with the 
most perfect gratitude and filial love ; so it was likely that the old Ar- 
gonautio hero, in hie retirement in J^hthiq^ 

delight from the odour of his son’s renown, which fame wafted to hl« 
retreat, than he might perhaps have felt at tSio htead of his conquering 
myrmidons before the walls of Troy. As for the son, he is represented 
as full of anxiety for the welfare of his pa^erit^ evei^ ih itMT^oaiaof Ihe 
dead, his ghost conjuring Ulysses to inform him ofiils «tatOit n»;J * 

Say if my sire, the reverend Pclcus, reWds^ -'‘mi 
G reat in his Phthia, and his throne tntlinUdnM''' 

Or, weak and old, tiiy youthful arm detiMmd%. 

To fix the sceptre steadfast in his hands ? ; , . 

So full of truth and beauty is the old mythology I ^ i ' 

Religious enthusiasm does not come within the scope of It 

is a distinct thing, and has been handled already by the hibst 
writers. That other state of mind of which we have beep Speatdngiis 
founded in different principles ; is compatible with the mpst unlxitindbd 
knowledge ; is not repugnant to wisdom ; has a close conhexioA with 
happiness ; is inevitably consequent on vigour and energy of thind. ' The 
spread of luxury and wealth and superficial acquirertehts saps its fouh- 
datioos insensibly : it requires a clear and deep mind. Of all thd>l<J<f«t 
none is so opposed to it as hypocrisy, for enthusiasm is independents 
sincere. It is also delicate, and resents mean suspicions, ' arid all pffe- 
suming upon its condition. The oppression it is compelled to endore 
wears away its benevolence, contracts the stream of its affections, projects 
its yearnings forward upon futurity, and engenders schemes of i^elf- 
aggrandizement, familiarizing it, at the same time, with Machiavellian 
maxims and principles. An enthusiast, become misanthl[‘6pitai, la the 
most dangerous of men ; he looks thenceforward on humnh natui^ hs 
an enemy’s country, over which it is glorious to obtairi triumph 
exercise command ; and, living for himself alone, he shbktlid^'MmSfelf fri 
ineensibility and the gloom of his opinions. Such hre ihd'bdiitoijritiw 
of Eathusiasm. ' ' rn! 

JTrRTi35AN AIRS.— No* 11*,., 

flark ! the hattiv shout is raised f 

IlAaxl thehaulo shout Is raised, and I must speed) awp|y^|/. 

For all the clouds that dim our hopes must fall u> shuYf^r^ 

Or lower above our hetiUs laid low m yonder flowery PTHhiu i' J i 
Before die day shall bend its brow towards the w(^st j 

Bethink thee, girl, our love arose beneath no peaceftii Ibdwisri 
1 wooed thee in the pause of war, the short recoil . t > h , 

WTiich now returns with giant force to bear our freedpm(dO)Yf|i? li >ii 
And we must fight,---or love and live beneath a 

lUU cheer; t}iee, maid ; this sw'ord has been in trtan^WJ fi^T^'fhriy/- 
\yUhoui the twighlv i>ower of love that keens its 

are lllb’ftjes tvho wait us now brave tbimmy^ikhii^ffi: 
tilled' llrsi lhdu saVst me climb these walln^ and cescue thrrj j iftqiitftM * 
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No4'f.-*4-Sa0red Literature. 

<'At a tinier wJutn Indian Ut^ature has attracted a greater degree of at- 
tention than at (any foirmer period) we conceive that a general view of its 
difierent branches will bo found peculiarly interesting. In executing this 
task, it is not our, AlitOPtion to give a detailed enumeration of the titles of 
books, or the nottieeof authors ; we shall content ourselves by mentioning 
the principal works, and stating the information wMch is to be derived 
from tliem. The history of Indian literature, like every other branch of 
history among , the Inc^ians, is involved in considerable obscurity; and, 
thpr,49rc, a^uy avtf^empt at a chronological anangement would be attended 
with diificirlty ?i,nd. uncertainty. On this account we shall dirido the 
literature of th^ Indiaps into classes, as tho best means of giving a cor- 
rect and cppiplete view of its contents. Indian literature may be divided 
into three parts : 1st. Sacred Literature, or that part which contains 
the writings considered as the records of their religion, and written by 
impired authors; 2dly, Polite Literature, including w^orks of poetry and 
inii^ination ; and, ddly, Scientific Literature, or that part containing 
their works on matters of Science. We must, however, here observe, 
that we shall only be able to give a sketch of that part of Indian litera- 
ture which is composed in the Sanscrit language. 

As to the value of Sanscrit literature, there arc many and very dif- 
ferent opinions. It is recommended by some as containing the moat 
curious 'and important information, and possessing compositions of extra- 
ordinary beauty ; whilst it is considered by others to be a collection of 
the most trivial and tedious compositions, and entirely destitute of any 
in^iu which could recommend it to the attention of Europeans of taste. 

could quote great names of high authority On both sides of the 
question ; but we find that most of the parties have derived their opinions, 
not from the original compositions, but from translations and accounts of 
others, whicli have been either too strongly biassed in favour of Indian 
writings, or prejudiced against the productions of a people so diflerent in 
every respect from themselves. We shall not give an opinion on either 
side of the question, but leave our readers to judge for themselves. Be- 
fore we quit this part of the subject, however, we must make one remark 
of a general appTi^iation. On no question is there a greater difference of 
opinion than bn thfe true principles of taste : there is a diflercnce between 
different natioifij^, khd, in tlie same nation, at different periods. It would, 
therefore, be iii vain to sdek for any principles of taste which are ap- 
plicable to tli0/ literature of every people. There are some general rules 
ot good taste faunddd on the nature of the human mind, to the judgment 
of which the''pmd^ctit)ne of every age and every country must l)e sub- 
mitted. ly^y^d' the^je general and fundamental principles, we tlmik 
that a j pa^ is opened to every nation. I he literature of a 

country wilhJn.geipqtnlji be, influenced by its nature, its inhabitants, 
almve Ihe/C^gious and jJoUtical iustituiitjns by w inch it is governed . 

l^hakspat^iiAi oerttinly^ an admirable poet, and one of the brightest 
gemlises that ever adorned a nation ; but we conceive that it 

if we were not to permit the Spaniards to conrider their Calderon 
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as the very first of dramatic writers^ or Wr 

Dante as the first of poets. These coo, side^ai|ipn§ 
prevent us from Mtogelhef refusing any 'mbyil 
merely because they are not constructed on ^the pr^ncfpl^'^ 
taste. It is much more common to condemn the spin t of a fihTioh,^f, 
ferent from our own, than to possess the capacity of doMpreh^dib^'ft ^ 
its ow'n light. By these remarks we do not wdsh to Jeiiy the ^aiilt^'Wjifoh 
are peculiar to Indian literature, but only to induce others take a ttSre 
libera} and rational view' of it. " 

Before w'e proceed to speak of that part of Indian literalhro which' Ve 
have called sacred, and which certainly consists of the ipost andeht 
writings existing in the Sanscrit language, we shall say a few VrOlds 
on the antiquity of these compositions. To assign to them the ag^e 
which is absurdly claimed for them by Indian tradilion^ would be 
ridiculous ; but we are far from regarding them as productions of a inoa^ 
date. From the accouiiis left by the Greeks and ttomans, it appear 
pretty evident that India, at the time of Alexander the Great and Vis 
successors, was, with respect to its civilization, the manners of the in- 
habitants, and its political institutions, in the same state as at the be- 
ginning of the invasions of the Mohammedans, and the first arrival of the 
Portuguese. The picture of India, as drawn in the Greek and Latin 
authors, corresponds exactly wdth the accounts contained in their bWn 
ancient w ritings. We, therefore, consider it as not at all improbable that 
the Indians at this tiine were in jxissession of written books; W'hether, 
any of these books are still in existence, is a very different and much more 
complicated question, which W'e have not the means of answering. It is 
clear, that of the works we at present possess, parts are of considerable 
antiquity, but not the whole : their form and present arrangement are of 
modern date. To deny any antiquity to Hindoo civilization, would invoh'B 
us in much greater difficulties than if we assigned to it just so much as 
is consistent with historical accounts, and tlie deductions which maybe 
draw n from them. The political and religious institutions of the Indtar^s 
are of such a peculiar natiu*e, so intimately connected Avith eA’^en the most 
minute observances of their life and manners, and possess such a powerful 
influence on the people, that many of them could not have taken place 
without the lapse of ages. They may be compared to the immense, and 
now deserted, temples of Ellora and Elephanta ; but to contend that these 
have been erected by a single generation, would be to attribute to one 
generation such an extraordinaiy union of vigour, strength, and persever- 
ance, as is scarcely w ithin the limits of human exertion. 

Of ancient Indian literature, the A'edas form the oldest, and, in 
some respects, the most interesting part. Their priority, in point of 
antiquity to any other composition in the Sanscrit language, is 
questionably proved by their dialect not being fi amed according to the 
rules of classical and refined Sanscrit ; by their containing doctAiics 
very different from those in the mixleni Mythology ; and particularly 
from their containing no traces of the incarnation of the Dcity,— *3. 
creed which has given birth to no small number of traditifjhs. The 
V^das are conaklered ns revealed by Brahma, and are re^j^cd 
the Indians as their holy writ and unquestionable autlip/ity m mll- 
gious questions; even their Avriters on philosophy, morals^, a^emoMy, or 
any other branches of science cultivated by them, refer to passages of the 
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w The whole of the VMas, or at least those 

so«t« parts appear to be lost, but by 
possess the whole of what has been 
coIlectp4 ,ii W f indefatigable exertions of Mr. Cole- 

bcoplt^'(yi4*, VoI^,W^. o^the Asiatic Researches] that w^e are indebted 
fpr thp pnost accurate, ana detailed account of their contents; as all pre- 
rious accouats T\'erc, jin many respects, extremely imperfect. 

I'lie VMas arc four in number, and arc named the Rich, ynjusk, 
Saman, and Atharvan ; the last, however, is probably of a later com- 
pilation than the fir^t three. They are said to have been brought into the 
pn^^nt arrahg^ent by t)uap^yaiia, who for this reason is termed 
Vyiisa, or Veda— Vydsa signifying the compiler of the Vedas. If this 
be correct, (and there is no reason for doubting this part of the traditional 
history relating to the Hindoo scriptures,) parts of the V^cdas must have 
existed anterior to the age of Vyasa ; and it would be incorrect to assign 
to every part of tjiera the same date. PVom passages of the calendar 
(Jyotish) attached to the Vedeis, and the situation of the solstitial points 
mentioned in these passages, it would appear that the calendar was regu- 
lated in the fourteenth century befoie the Christian era : this uould also 
fix the date ot Vyasa about the same period. The genuineness of the 
M’hole of this bilky collection cannot be well disputed, though, probably, 
some parts, and certainly others, are productions of a later date than the 
rest. The fourth Veda is of a moie modern date than the other three. 
The Vedas are not, nor do they pretend to be, the work of a single man ; 
but they consist of a collection of hymns, prayers, and tracts on divinity, 
whk'h are the productions of different authors. Each Veda contains tw'o 
principal parts : the one called Mantras, or hymns, prayers, and invoca- 
tions, and the Q\\\cr,Br(}hma.na, or divinity ; to thelast are attached the 
Upamshads, or tracts on various points of Indian theology. These 
Upanishads are the work of which Anquctil dii Perron has published a 
lAtIn translation, from a Persian version of the original text. Our 
readers will best judge of the value of Perron’s work, when they recollect 
Uiat the ipeaning of the original is often very obscure, and that the 
I^eri^ian is still more so ; after which comes the Latin translation, which 
is quite unintelligible : and what Is most surprising, is, that on tins bad 
translation most of the view’s respecting the religion ot the Indians have 
been founded. 

The information contained in the Vt’das is chiefly interesting as far as 
it relates to the ancient form of the Hindoo w’orship. Some few tacts 
relating to the anciei 1 geography of the country may ho derived from 
t|iem ; and some of the historical traditions may serve as sjx‘cirnens of 
ti»e manner in which simple traditionary records ha^c been amjdified by 
later poets and mythologists. The doctrine which is taugltt in the \ edas 
is not pojytdicism, but it inculgAtes the worship of thiee clomeutary deitiep. 
resqlvaWe int;o one supreme universal soul. The following passage, among 
others, is, both curious and interesting : “ The deities are only three, who,se 
* places of abode are the earth, the intermediate region, and Imayen, >. c. lii 
air* and )the sun. Other deities belonging to these several region^, arc parts 
of tbow throe gods, and are variously named and derciibed on n^<'onnt of 
their OT)erations ; but, in fact, there is o;ily one great peity, t >e 

Great (Mahan utma).” This passage shows, to use Mr. Coie- 

hrookeswor4s,that the ancient Hindoo religion, as founded on the Indian 
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Bcripturts, recognised but Oiief Ood, .yel)BOt«ttffieiai^fy f^tmA'dlamminm Uie 
creatuie <:froin tbe Greatoci!^ '^hei iAiereiKsec ?deduoibfafftorraii^>w g^w*^ ^ 
tioa of the Vedas, a!ii4 from a compansodB'Olf thexhligiofuhdwttiiiesiehii^Y 
Gontdiaed in tbe Pur^nas aind other ui7tho1ogieMp<iealsvtL9evwith 
to indian lust<]ry, o£ considerable importajDce. ; ‘ The- peal; <doeti^i^ 
coutumes the author just quoted, ** ot the 'whole Indian soriptuid^iis/t^^ 
unity cd', tho Deity, in whom the universe is Gmnprebeiidod>; ^dnd >tbe 
apparent polytheism which it exhibits, offers the elements, and tSiei^targ 
aivd planets, as gods. Tho three principal manifesiatiiooBs of t the divinity, 
with other, personified attributes and energies, and most kafthe^othet gods 
of Hh)doomylliologY» are indeed mentioned^ or at leaist ijhiioatc<l,‘iivthe 
Vedas* But the worship of deified heroes is no part of that system^inor 
are , the incarnatit)n8 of deities suggested in any other portion 1 of the text 
which I have yet seen, tliough such are soinetimeB hinted atby com- 
mentatora.” 

, Tho .study of the Wdas is of great interest to the Indian philologist; 
their style i« abrupt, obscure, and of a certain ancient rudeness ; and 
the dialect is remarkable, as that from which tho fixed and classical 
•Sanscrit of subsequent writing has been derived. Several systeins of 
pbilosopliy have been founded on them, and the different founders all 
quote passages of the Vedas in support of their systems : the same is the 
casj^, in treatises on laws, ethics, and the other sciences. 'Fhe literatnre 
ljelr>|iging to ' tho Vedas is very extensive : grammatical rules for the 
ancient dialect, commentaries which require the further assistance of com- 
mentplors to be explained, and various tracts on their religions rites and 
ceregio^iies, may be coiifeidercd as appendixes to them. It will not 1^ 
foreign to our subject here to mention a curious instance of European lite* 
rary fargery connected with the Vedas, and which has given rise to seve- 
ral. pryoneoMfl opinions among European writers of the greatest celebrity. 
A Catholic inissionar)', probably llobertus de Nobilis, a man still of f^att 
f^nae a,mong the natives on tho coast of Coiomandel, and possessed of un- 
cpipiv^m learning and talents, comix)sed, in Sanscrit, an iniitaUon of tfhe 
for the use of the missionaries in converting the Hihdoos^^-^i-thuy 
copveyjng to tho Indians, Christian doctrines in a form congegiai to 
ipanov^r^ and -cvistoms of the inhabitants. Of what use this pnxkibtion 
ha^ to the mi^ionarics, we are not aware; but its 

although a forgery, are considerable, Voltaire received^/ in 'th« yeaT 
1761, a translation of one of these four spurious VMas, called the iaoW* 
(o, co^fuption of Yajur Veda,) which he'preseirted to Rb^^al 
Li^yayy gf; Farifi, and which was afterwards published withid< preftieahy 
thOjlefLrned B^ron do S. Croix. To Voltaire this was a disooFOfyjnat as' 
he vvlshedjT-^octrines, similar to those of the Christians, ^iontoindd dn a 
Sanscrit work of high reputed authority, were what he wanted:; and Uih 
pasmges in his woiks are not few in whicli he speaks of the »aMcient re- 
ligion of ,tlie Indians, as meiKioned in this production. ''Jhe deductions 
drawn by him fiou» the circumstances detailed in tliis»wdrk,. stadd iil 
nee4 of no other refutation, when it is considercid that the- twerhl itself » a ^ 
complete iorgery. Tl^e reoiaining parts of this forgery havu<titicei'th*^ 
time been discovered in tlie library of tho Homan mission arienj al-Pondi^ 
cherry; aud.-tho Ipte Mr, Kllis has, in the fourteenth, volaate nf the 
Asiatic given. an interesting account of thei».v ;i.if rbt ^ 

The n.oxt work of sacted authority witlj the Hinddos, ^^tferjiLaws af 
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^ -William Jone«, As this work 
ii WWcey^narftUj^kridwiifaiidirt^ad^ than any otier Indian coxn- 

^idon^^iwtetMhdwnQtildKTnU don^ oq it; The appelLation of the laws of 
i»iiiojt'>«Ka®^‘-*tsiMemi is 6nly one of the interlocutors in the book, 
and ja io<l ewen /Iffie pretended author of any part. The most correct 
Ykw,ofitjis>.to oonhider it as a collection of ancient legal praotkjes and 
rulcs^ihero odUedked into one body, and arranged under one system. The 
first oalleotian ,o£.lanvl seems in all countries to have been formed in the 
same manner* 5 - aiMirthe Sanscrit terms for this collection of legal rules, 
Smritiy or >^:^e(3olleotion> tends to establish this opinion. It is not a mere 
body of laws*) like the modern collections : but, besides civil laws, it con- 
tains an exj>ositioii of all the religious duties and ceremonies to be ob- 
served by the different castes at different times. It begins with the crea- 
tion of the world, and tiie legendary liistoiy’ of the primitive ages. Its 
interest is sufliciently acknowledged by all who have examined it ; and it 
i‘^the more interesting, as it is the only work of the kind to which wo 
liave access, transmitted to posterity by a people under a sacerdotal form 
of government. It not only throws great light on the ancient moral, 
MA’ial, and intellectual state of India, but it is of great use in elucidating 
the nature of other institutions subject to the same form of government, 
and an etjually powerful and despotic priestho<Hl. 'Fhe date of this pro- 
duction is not fixed, and can hardly be determined but by aii approxima- 
tive calculation. It is undoubtedly more recent than the Vedas, which 
are frequently mentioned in it. It has been illustrated by several com- 
mentators, who, liowever, seem to have introduced the notions and ideas 
(*f modem times, and of later religious sects, into the ancient text of 
Menu. 

In describing that part of the ancient Indian literature which consists 
of sacred poetry, and is often indiscriminately mentioned under the name 
of Puriuas, we must exempt from this appellation two works, which, by 
some, are incorrectly included under this title — the Ham^yana and Ma- 
liibliirata. These two works are, in every res|)ect, different from the 
Puranas, The latter must be considered as merely compilations from, 
and arrangements of, a systematical mythology, executed by the priests, 
aiwl differing accowiing to the times, countries, and religious sects for 
which they are adapted. The RuinA.yana and Mah&bhurata contain 
poetical traditions of historical facts, and of much greater antiquity than 
tbe Parunns^ 

• The Rumayana is the reputed w'ork of Valmiki, a name involved in 
mythological legends, which we shall notendcavour to unravel. It contains 
the traditions relative to the birth, migration, and exploits of Rdma, the 
son of Dasaratha, one of the reputed kings of Ayodhyfi or Oude ; and 
also the adventures of RA.ma and his beloved Sita ; her capture by Ha- 
vana, sovereign of Lanka or Ceylon, who is finally conquered and killed 
by Uiima j together with the recovery ot Sita, and Rfi mu s return to 
Ayodhya : these are the leading traits of this long and celebrated 
}>osmi The subject is a very familiar one in Indian jxietry, and has been 
treated of by many subsequent writers of different merits. The conquest 
of CeJioiL l)y a prince of the north ot India, seems to be the ground- 
work of this 1 -story, to which many einbellishincnts, and merely ffctitioos 
legends, have been attached. It consists of seven Irooks, and is extended 

the reputed length of ^?7,0O0 stanzas, number which we rather think 
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b^tr tthaii iUiOTe its rMl amoti»L ThU Kvofkti^pr .greater 

pikrt'bfit, has more the appearai^e of eiaa 

thap'iny^bther to which the Hintlooft ascnbe,«it!c^ed,»,\*lijv it nnitt 
be>. allowed^ howerer, that B6me parts; hav>e heea titer rtiuiet 

and that its present arrangement is not the sajne jcus tl^t rot* jh^ ori^al 
oompbeitloD. r Respecting the poetical merits of thiS/vfotX) 
the' words of Mr. A. G, deSchlegel : “,L*unlte de Vaot|oO|* wpe teinteT^a 
m^o tompa h^ioi’quc et patriaicale, I’abondance et la vtMiet^ defitUctg 
merVeilSensbs-^des descriptions pittorcsqnes de fleuves^ deiinontagowTet 
de 'forfets, en un mot dc toute la nature vegetale ot aqipialfj, de liJoda* 
d«a sitnatiotrs fortes et pathetiques — une grande elevation et,uue extreme 
di^ioatesse dans les sentiments des heros et des principaux potsonnageS, 
repahdent un chnrmo unique sur co pocine pour des lecteura qui saveat «e 
transporter en idee dans une sphere morale, intellectiielle et physique, 
toute' didierente de la notrc.” We are inclined, generally speaking, (|| 
bestow the same praise on this poem ; hut at the same time we must re- 
mark, that some parts are entitled to it less than others ; it contaiiM 
needless Irepetitrons, atid is tediously prolix in the detail of religious rites 
and ocremonies : the style is not equally elevated throughout ; and the 
las* hook is quite superfluous, l>eing foreign to the rest of the subject. 
*l*be historical information to he derived from it is not considerable, cor 
of much importance ; hut on the ancient geography of India* the man- 
ners of the people, and their social and intellectual state, it throw* can- 
atderable' lights 

The portical character of the Mahtibhiirata is, on the whole, the game 
as that of the Ramayana ; hut the historical information it afford* i* 
mods interesting and extensive : it is also considerably larger than the 
other, containing, as is said, the almost incredible number of 60,000 
stanxa*. Here we meet again with Vy{isa as the compiler; and tbi* 
cirotvmstance, together w'ith the loose connexion of several of its part*, 
has convinced us that this work is a collection of ancient poetry, of the 
same kind, and probably composed about the same time, blit by diffei^ 
authors, and that it has been arranged in its present form by somo.ona* 
who, for this reason, has been termed Vyasa. The main part of iU con- 
tents relates to the war of the ancient royal families of India, called the 
Ka^tiiyaa and Pundavas, and their repr ted origin from the sun and nwofl. 
Besides this principal story, there are several episodes of very different 
merits. We consider the main story to be founded on traditional nanra- 
tfons of true histcnical facts, but clothed in a poetical and mythological 
dress, and connected with legends of an entirely fictitioirs nature. It* 
present arrangement is probably sub=!eqiient to the time of Alexander the 
Great ; not that he is mentioned in any part of the woi-fc', as hr sheen 
erroneously stated, but because throughout the poem the/re is di«>playcd 
a more intimate acquaintance w'ith the people west of the rifer Indu* 
than in any of the works betorc mentioned. Tho most westei^y donntry 
mentioned in the Rhin^yana, is that of the Bahlikas, Balkh, in the 
Transoxiana : in the Mali ahha rata, the Persians are distinctly described. 
A w’ork of tliis bulky dimension cannot be expected, through ilMU port*, 
to possess the same poetical merits, or to convey the same historical in- 
forpmtioB,; but, taking it as a w hole, there are few works in th^ Utega^nre 
of the aucinut Indiana, in which tho historical accounts 
more authentic than in this. The ^arts of the Mahahharwtn/of which we 
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pQgg^'ediiio text, are few, when compared with the 
w'hftle effti'they* ate favcsurable specimens of its poetical cha^ 

rsetl<r^ Tbe^epwedeitrf Nala wae published ^ome years ago by Mr* Bopp, 
and this di^te^liihed eoholarbss lately added to that publication > an 
edilioii of fbur Irilnbrispwodes. The Bhagavad-Gitli, which is roputed lo 
be part of the Mahabhdrata, but is in reality a system of the ^Anta 
philosophy, delivered in a |X)etical form, has been edited by Mr* SchlegeH 
vrho has alK» added an excellent Latin translation. Translations and 
abridgments of this Work are extant in the principal vernacular diatlects 
of India, Rikt a Persian translation has lohg been embodied with soviral 
of out coHecitions of manuscripts. We have thus biiedy noticed that part 
of Inditun literature which is held in sacred veneration by the natnes, 
and wliich includfei the most ancient works existing in the Sanscrit lan^ 
guage. From this examination, it appears that the Vedas or Indian 
dfcred w'ritange are the most ancient ; the collection of anctent legri' 
records, ascribed' to Menu, and the epic poem?, the Hdm4yana ar)d 
Mah&bhftrata, which seems to be a collection of old i>ootry, arranged by 
by some later hand into one work, are subsequent to the V'^as, bad 
may, most probably, be arranged in the same chronological order as We 
have followed in noticing them. The Furrinas are not of the same anti** 
quity as any of the preceding works; theya»e of different dates, and 
rt'late to different coaiitries and religious sects. 

As to the information which these rvdrks afford, we must candidly ad- 
mit, that no accounts of particular occurrences, or of individual histericin 
characters, are to be found in them ; they, for the most part, contain 
fables, some of which, it is true, are founded on true historical facts, 
and these, although clothed in an allegorical and ]x>ctuml dress, afford us 
the means of tracing a general outline of some of the principal occur- 
rences of the ancient history of India. They afford some materials for a 
geograj)hical description of ancient Hindoostsn, and in the last instance, 
they give a full and detailed account of the political, social, and intellec- 
tnal state of the ancient Hindoos, — information w hich is only to be de- 
rived from these sources, and w hich is conffnned by 'the accounts of 
classical writers, as far as they have touched upon subjects relating to 
India. It has been often, and, indeed, with considernhie truth, urged 
against Indian literature, that It is extremely deficient in historical sub- 
jects. Tnte, as this observation is, it is unfair to apply it to those works 
which do not pretend to detail simple historical facts, as is the case with 
the chief ^xirt of the ancient literature of India. In tliis j)oirit, the fault 
is not in the works themselves, which contain no pure history, but with 
those who seek for historical accounts in them, and consider the fables 
<'ontained in them as relations of real facts. We arc not awart how 
much historical information was contained in the lost writings ol the 
J'ucient F.gy})tians and Babylonians; but if w’e are allowed to draw 
a com lusion iVom what Is preserv^ed to us resjiecting the antiquities of 
these nations, they seem not to have contained any more historical details 
than the long epic poems of the Hindoos. And how few' aro the real 
facts of history which are to be gleaned from the works ot Homer and 


’ Ardschuna’s Ueise zulndra's Hinuncl iiebstaiufcnm Ephoden des JVfahaBha- 
in drS'llrSpraehe niit nietrisclier Ueber^etzttug und knti*ehSu Anttierkuii^n. 
By F, Bopp, Professor of OHental Languages to the University of Berlin, I8‘i4, 
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Despo. 

Hesiqd-e : 

cient works in the literature ot the Indians ; we learn some historical 

- *f .‘'?® ? We» pf -SPffP leai Pn iipsmjWfarf.JierMq? ^ipwjfar 

gtJf^graphical Knowledge oit those Uiiio^.^;^^n4^r^ai^dl)WW«»PlvUw,»j 

hify^ , an jvccurate and detailed description. 

and, religion . of the people, at the time>vhert^^> 0 ^%poeig^,>y^^con>pQ^ 
therefore, why the epic poetry 
is not a chronicle of histykal . ^lacts. t. Qn.tlpftjp ^ 
persons equally in ^taultj 

^9 not know how to distinguish, histqricoi fw^h^tijUB 

hjfito^pl records ; and, secondly, tlie Hindoos 

h^ye nojt proceeded from legendary fables to .the,tnw^tij>u ;<^ .true/|4^ 
torj^ai fects. 'i'ho object of these remarks has pnncipaljjTn^pn*^ .^hoW 
w'liat qiust be ex|>ected from these Indian worj^„aqd^ i|o>y 
a^e yntUled to a general consideration from the pul^ic, . Those^ whi^jp^|f|| 
Indif n literature and antiquities a peculiar object of their, rn^earcl 4 e^,,«>vil| 
always be coinpelied to have recourse to those ancient writings,, wh^jh, are 
t}iie standard classical works of this peoj)le, and widely mp^f. he the, great 
fountain for inforqialioa to all who take delight in these subjects, , 
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[ From * The Songs of 6Vt’tcc.'J 

Lorn .vhouts aic oohoing tluon^li llic lock^^ 
While muskets ring and tluindcr, 

Is it to strike some bridal crowd 
With joy and childish wonder? 


^Tis Despo w’ho is combating. 

With many a dark-eye’d daughter-^ 
Within Diinoula’s tower she stems 
The Alhaiuan tide of slaugUtei. 


** Despo, submit, for Suli lies 

Shatter’d and jdack with ruin, 

*' Dien trust Ali, who ne’er unmoved 
fan gate on Beauty sueing.” — 

Since Suli and Kiapha crouch, 

• “ l^bnr this gate th^ faster: 

<< Nor Despo nor her daughters e ep 
' !*.*. ileceiYO-a Moslem master ! ” • ' 

Slic, seized, a torch— •unearthly qame i. / 
Ifer dyiiig \vqicg aiul hpUou i . . 

W(*'ne>A‘r imist he sluvei to Tiuks-rr;. , 

* clnldreiq folfpvi !” ,j| 


^Midst cartridges she plunged . 

^ Whip Hll ' wii^^ bu rsling Ai ^ ’ 


tlie tor<j^‘^i, 

TRittbiAortie^'Jlrtd ^ose tM ely ifirts ‘ 
Have join’d their jnunlerM -^iie ! 
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tn ; -iiiKiiwii ••'(> i. ••tui.n*/! >;<« <ii -/iw.v tc 


E«say ' li'iiVler ‘thfs 

cttitlj/'p^WfyWd W‘tl4^*ediiirri^A^ it hkfe iribVS>'et^ 

it*‘ta¥irfot:fatl'Vb attract, ere lotlg^ a sMt^' 
ofpuWit 'iA'"<ibpyt^ article liaxnng reached ud' tHrttii^iv i 

pi<ifate^hanhi^l] *'v^*’hUv 0 s6 forcibly impressed \nfh‘itk Vahi6 am 
irri]^>d^tjfee,’that oti laying it whoHy liefore 6iif rCad^i^Si,’ 

aadwe a*re tHfet they will feel considerable plcaiiufe at finding 

it fitst itiirwftted t6 'the ttbtice of the people of England thrdutHi ibe 
pag^s of thb Oifental Mwald. A note of the Editor’s, by whoW’tnk ^e- 
parawEs^y WAS published on the continent, states, that it fdrmm ^a’rt 
ofthefiret nn'mber bf i neV Literary and Political ReView, which Was 
iflt^hded t6 havb appeared dt the commencement of the present 
drcUmstartces, which are not however explained, occasioned 'the post- 
ponement of thevt’ork itself for a few months • but the article whicn we 
ha^e now the pleksure to present to our readers in an English dress, was 
deemed io remarkable and so important that it was offered without delay 
to the public t '^nd great regret expressed that the publishers w^ehot 
permitted to reveal the author’s name. Concuriing as we do entirely in 
the view taken of its merit and its power, we have translated the whole 
for the gratification of our readers : giving the first |X)rtion of the article 
in our present Number, and reserving its conclusion for the succeeding 
one. After this preliminary explanation, we proceed at once to the Essay 
in question : 


lUi jn'Q lihertate, hi pro dominatione pttgnunt, 

Tliey who know bow far man and hi» institution* are capable of being 
perfected, follow with an attentive eye the general movement of society, 
that brings it every instant nearer a degree of civiliMtion hitherto un- 
known, which will prove fatal to the prejudices that have governed the 
past world, while it a ill be most favourable to those principles which 
must henceforth regulate the new' order of things about to be established. 
There never was a subject more w’ortby the meditation of philosophy, 
nor a spectacle greater or more calculated to excite admiration amongst 
men ; it is entirely new ; it w^as unknown to antiquity. This high state 
of civilization, the subject of so much false reasoning, and of so many 
senseless fears, which is looked u})on by some as the maturity and begin- 
ning of decay of political bodies, by others as a more overwhelming source 
of the vices and evils of human society ; this degree of civilization which 
is so much feared, so unjustly decried, so blindly bpposc'd, has ever been, 
and is still, misunderstood. It is not the civilization of Memphis, nor of 
Athens, nor of Rome. It w'as foreseen by a few sages of antiquity, who 
of course desired its establishment ; it has not, and could not have been, 
established by any king. It is the production of agys, and of the uni- 
versal relations of mankiild ; it is the work of time, and of the whole 
human race united. In civilization, an age is but a day, a kingdom but 
a point. V . 

As soon as kings (bought they, perceived, C/vilization bad no 
tendency to augment their power, fj^y did their best .to arrest its progress, 



5tj» I'oiiticai JXtview of the * 

and treated it as an enemy. 'l%eir' 
rioritj to those ^rejodieea MWaye ^i^de4<4oe6f 

of have taken the aWtn' at the rapid sttides dfu* 

andetmiiioa -them; they have ehtreated^^kingS'^td^ ttnit^ iadiW tUen in 
attacking^ k, and this k what both these parties are doin^iithigiiwMniat 
irith bliad industry^ without foreseeing the cou6e4^en<^ 
sooialplhn; Kings do not, however, understand the ’matterv)^ Civdiwitito 
IS not thfir enemy. The office of kings will always 'b« ^obls dnd hoJWiUtH 
able^ as long as they are content to identify themselves iwUh huitlaiiU^, 
and to second its new destinies. They form their (minldns ^om tlm 
4hoeka and' revolutions which accompany its efforts and iU astablUhmsat; 
thay cannot judp of it hy examples, for the w^orld has seen’ none, It ig 
not to be found in the histoiy of any known nation s ^ among .^hat 
people should they seek it? Athens was enlightened, but it w^^el 
and unjust ; it gave rise to virtues which can no longer be consideied 
i^ch : they Sprang from its interests and passions. The Iron virtues a| 
the early Homans bespoke a rude people. The civilixation of contulsr 
and inaperial Home, was confined to Homo itself, or rather to a few 
Roman families ; without the gates of the city it was nowhere to be 
found. Shall we seek for it aniongHt our own ancestors, tlie most stupid 
and ferocious of men ? and, it must be confessed, that up to the last age, 
bur revolutions, our laws, and our manners gave us no right to be ashantod 
of our forefathers. Besides, amongst all these nations slavery was ac<» 
knowledged to be compatible with humanity, which is enough to put 
them out of the question on the present occasion. On the other hand, 
all the Hast is a prey to barbarism ; it is not knowm when it was ofcfcer- 
wdsej nor can it be foreseen when it will change In those wretched 
countries, man is only one step above the other animals ' despotism and 
suporstitioii have effaced the distinguishing feature of humanity. An- 
cient Egypt, that earliest model of human societies, that school ot GrtoCo 
>rhich taught Italy, w'hich, in its return enlightened the rest of Europe} 
this Egypt W'as a chaos in wdiich light and darkness struggled ^MP lbO 
mastery, in which human reason w^as stifled by the weight of 
tiofi. Evety extravagance, of which the human mind is capaWe, pww 
eeeded from that country, in other respects so fertile in wonders. ' > ’ ’ 
Such is the philosophical history of ancient nations ; it hfU only oo# 
peooliar feature— human nature subjected to Iw’ute force, while igiiortiW?* 
end barbarism covered the surface of the earth. We di> hot toko tip out 
ucooupt from the origin of things; our nnnals go back noifartliet^thaa 
the period* of degradation, for undoubtedly the just preceded 
us riflvt preceded force, and reason error; otherwise it mi^ht bosftM 
that this world was created to be the theatre of violence, injwUci' ^awl 
jffilly. Such then is the history of the world, as far baicki as vte. oaW 
A fow torches were lighted during this long and sombrb ' ni^lW } 
their weak rays playing round the ruins of Athens and libvo' 

jkbeir glory on to those remote times, and jiroduted that tfpldndid light 
which- iKiw glitters over the whole of Europe. But this jight 
all they who Toel offended at it aro anxious to lend us iKudotT tlwUjdhrK' 
ness 'vrhich we have hardly escaped. It was a' prodlgloni^kkiuir 
to diasiphte darkness accumulating through tlijrty 
givO back to reason the empife it had loeti but the iigbt! hliirifjMSt dacs 
more ei^parkted from the darkness, and the world is at itsi 
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, ^ U in. iUe luid r«6jwid^ Aod ibe Xwm of bftr« 

which yttt lemih iii U boen brought from tim Out 

^dopeopleif«iwo)rtbyr df(hi&iV skill upon hor froutiors^ buliitho 

tTiiTBot far distant in iwbUh she will wipe away tihat blot* A 
olTms^iOrt>nQW prevails in Europe; ite governmenta still 
ITiifliast but they Jtre not barbarous,— -not one ot them reaemUllng the 
^^ussystaiwa, which preceded them. Both kings and nadens are 
h^- and all: owerthia first step towards improvement to a nv>re liberal 
edition and mote profound instruction. Education is the ereator.ef 
maa’ anti is the power which at this moment produces alUhewondew 
S New Greece. But in proportion as tire hearts and understandiags Of 
Lrt have been more nobly cultivated, the moral wants of nations have 
increased : it is no longer enough, in their estimation, that govemmente 
diould not be barbarous, they expect that they shall be just wui liberal j 
they are not satisfied with the amelioration of slavery,— they demhnd 
Uherty founded on the rights and dignity of man : it is no longer endjgh 
that their happiness should flow from the benevolence of their rulers.t^hey 
require that it shall be fixed by tutelary laws less changeable than the 

vill of kings. . , . . 

Tima Evirope, covered by an immense enligUtencd wopnlaUon, «o«mt 
to need no extraordinary effort to arrive at its social destiny ; it w SUM 
to reach it by the natural progress of its route, and by tlio irtewstibla 
course of things. This is the strong point of Us situation : the danger ot 
tliat of sovereigns would be to aggravate theirs by resisting this lUvmesWe 
movement, and to contest the righU of the people, who, in the wisdom 
of their de.sires, do not require that the happinew ol kings sliould be 
diminished, but that their own should be increased. Uolinpiuly, how- 
ever, there is an actual resistance ; in spite of desires so nmdemte, so 
easy to be fulfilled, and even so favourable to the greatness of kings, the 
prayers of the people are rejected ; a powertul conspiracy ha* Wn arU 
fully organised against civilization, and has formed the design of causing 
mankind to retrograde. Two worlds now move in a ^ntrary direetoll : 
nations and their governments disunite ; they actual^ by o^to 
interests, and on ail sides there is a clashing of desires. 
has commenced between prejudices and principles ; but _ . 

error, and principles are truth, and truth is never overcome >>ut whOT it 
wants supporters. Now, in this instance, all civilized Eur^e »» 
on its sidV While prejudices prevail, they direct 
society: to destroy them, therefore, is to disorganise 
held together, but not to dissolve it, as they who oweevey 
are so ready to proclaim. Nations do not perish *“ '/JV ^ 
lar revolatjan is brought about against a bad state o ■ * ’ . a 

abetter; L if thrState were good, there would he ““ 
popular revolution, Kke that of 1 - ranee or Spam, is of nJJturity 

every ill-orgaaieed state reaches, at length, “ ^ revolutions 

Wwhich ft must fall. There are symptoms ot ^ 

a* thpro arc symptoms . of death: general discon en itpte- 

o/ theV Thie..%« had preceded the French 

ceded the falbof the Imperial Government. 'V***® ‘^^ts,^„A„a 
reilulution i. Wold; nothing remains by 

b Atiuski by the smallest accident. Rovolu- 

pubUo opieiM , k enplaios every thing, and is never deceitful. Revolu 
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tioDfl are therefore necessary ; and, in fact, it should be said for the* 
honour that they always spring from generous 

public good : whereas counter-reyolutionfl, to th^i shate'of those '^o 
bring them aljout, be it spoken, are always the'eifect of "private lutgfest 
Revolutions are never organized by the people ; they arisU i^t 

of governments : it was the defectiveness of the Roman Cathblic cKifrch 
which produced the Reformation. Every bad order of thibgs prodi^c^ 
disorder, but this disorder is only the transition to a better condition • tSe 
passage is undoubtedly terrible, and costs dear to those whO promol^^ind 
those who burst through it. It is an interval filled with crimes and ihis- 
fortunes ; and it is not without reason that it has been said, there is ii6 
prince so bad as not to be preferable to a revolution. Palace revolutions are 
more simple : one crime begins and completes them ; but it is indignaHon 
that produces popular revolutions, and who shall restrain the indignation 
of a people ! 'J’he first crime committed, it calculates no longer, it n^ver 
stops till it be satiated : it is much easier for kings to prevent, than for 
nations to moderate them. But the duties of royalty are an exalted and 
profound science, far above the capacity of ordinary princes \ for if 
nations have their vulgar, so also have kings. They are besides placed 
in a fallacious light : they see nothing ; they borrow the eyes of those 
who surround them ; through the prism of the courtiers, they perceive 
nothing but agreeable pictures, while all beyond is of evil augury. |n 
181/5, when the brave Count de Montmorency set out from Lyons, and 
came to announce to the King of France the defection of the royal troops 
and the triumphant march of Najwdeon, the King was asleep, but was 
roused from slumber ; the Count entered, and related the new misfortune 


which had burst upon him ; the monarch received him ungraciously, and 
refused to credit him. Such is the history of all kings : the precipices 
which are at their feet no one perceives but the people ; kings sleep upon 
the edge of abysses, and only awake when they are falling. It is not in 
the retirement of their palaces, it is in the bosom of their people, that mo- 
narchs should study the art of reigning; truth does not present herself in 
their presence, they must go to her presence. If kings, having juster 
ideas of the power confided to them, were to study the wants ana rights 
ot mankind as thoroughly as they understand their owm, they would 
w^ard oft much misery from the human race, and much danger from 
themselves. But they have made their declaration of rights, and are 
unwilling that the people should make theirs. They admit of no treaty 
betw'een obedience and command : the people’s rights go no farther than 
petition ; it Avould be audacity were they to indulge in complairtt ; king^ 
are not averse td grants but they ^\ould be supposed to owe nothing ; the 
partition has been managed }>roperly when the lion’s portion has been 
secured. There is nothing very surprising in this strange perversion of 
every thing. The strong prejudices of birth and divine right, tlerfuloii^y 
infused into kings by their education, carry them out of the precirtcte iof 
humanity; they hardly believe themselves a portion of iC;' 
delegates of God and not of the people, they owe everyihiri^ to' uo3, 
and nothing to man. Therefore, when it pleases them to belWya With 
mercy towards their people, they fulfil no duty^ they 
No other language is proper in the mouth of diviniti^sV''", ‘ 

The heart of that king must be marvellously consttucied WHb‘'^hotiltl 
devote himself of his ow'd accord to the happiness of his people ; exatn** 
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Dle« ^ ^ useleas to mention 

them. Tbe Wt\m and ben^fac^kwis of kiuga are seldom seen 

unless are uirfortvinate. Danger and mistbrtune produced 

t&c Holy AlUaqftC ; kings, for ever at enmity among themselves^ have 
found fiiendship w adversit^^. Their first intentions were generous and 
eood ; f^ar and misfortune had given birth to them : they were become 
men for a nioment ; but success deprives virtue of its nature, and leaves 
io pl^ of it an ei^pty name. The kings of the Holy Alliance have wan* 
dcrV very far ftoitt their original design ; their aim has clianged with 
their fortune. It nmat be confessed, however afflictiug and bitter the 
truth may be, tl^at the fears have <»perated more for the advanUge of 
maniiad than the benevolence of kiugs^ Nations have always treated 
vith their sovereigns as conquerors with a vanquished party. The fa- 
vourable conditions obtained by the people have always been procured 
in moments of violence : unhappily that is refused to j^etiiioa which is 
readily granted to threatening. Thus reason and justice have never 
been able to make themselves heard unaided ; and we are taught by 
history that kings listen to no prayers but such ^ are ( preces 

armaUe;) but nations would never overstep their duty, if princes did 
not forget theirs : w e must lament at the same time the daring ot the 
oeople and the imprudence of kings. 

Nevertheless, we have seen in our days the noblest exception with 
which history furnishes us. The virtuous King Louis XV l.‘ app^r^ 
liefore his people with the most generous devotion ; but he was single in 
his desire to grant their demands. The most hostile resistance emarmted 
from about him ; and the people, not separating in its prejudices the 
from his courUers, suffered its anger to confound the monarch with the 
nobles, not being able to persuade itself that it w as ])os8ible lor a king ot 
France to prefer the interests of the people to those ot the great; so un- 
known was this phenomenon in the absolute jmw er ot kings, liut n this 
accusation was unjust in respect to that unhappy prince, it is hut too 
well founded against those kings of Europe, w ho, ut .present, raise up 
every thing nohlc as a rampart around themselves, against every t ing 
that is not noble. The Holy Alliance, formed for the protection and 
advantage of aU, is now nothing more than the executive power ot tiw 
European aristocracy, which is up in arms on every si e agains qiw 
rights. The Holy Alliance held, at its formation, a language w hichjte 
conduct calls in question; the promises it made in fear are we ' 

but they have proved like the vow’s uttered in shipwrec , w iic i are 
gotten when the tempest is jiast. • i i „ 

This vast plan of a league of powerful kings, conceived ^ I 

and put in, pr^^tice by Alexander, is 
but it is subject t;o one great danger — i 
th, people, Thi <^nfederacyjrf kjnp ^ 


but it is subject t;o one great danger — it will give rise to a eai 
people, The confederacy ol* kings was tonnerly not ung 
a coalition or against each other; at present i is 

against the p^plq, wiho ajre well aware of the fact, and who . i 
by this m^si Uipir own |X)licy ought to bo m tu , r^^iy^hled 

airaid ol being; oveffaken singly bv the spirit ot revolu on, «ucl« a 

their force ViSg together. Nothing can resis^t power ^f^ch^a 
leagqe, anjfp^e^by. tb<^ same principle, and def ending t ^ ♦g 

^ Of the virtues of this king >vc have heard more than we ba^e bcli« 

Onenial Uvruld, Vol, 5, 2 K 
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same danger ; but it is, at the same time, an avoWal Utai daag^p jg 
immense and imminent. Kings arm themselves against avery thing, 
because they fear every thing; they exert more strength against a mets- 
physical being, Opinion, than against conquering arimes* Tbny, are now 
drawn up in battle-array against ideas ; but, whatever security they 
may find in their tremendous union, however great may be the pressure 
with which they w’eigh down the ].>eople, silent but not despairing, tran- 
quil but not subdued, let not the Holy Alliance deceive itself! Revolu- 
tion continues its course, and will continue it, in the teeth of their sol- 
diers, their agents, and their priests. But it is no longer revolution 
firmed with axes, preceded and led by executioners ; it is calm and 
regular revolution, which is divested of hatred and violence, and which 
is sufficiently secure in the mere energy of its principle. It is notliing 
more than the spirit of reform, whose influence is every day strengtheniog 
and extending ; it is the knowledge of what is just and what is unjust, 
which is communicated to every mind ; it is the conviction of the dignity' 
of human nature which finds an entrance into every heart ; it is reason 
which would establish its empire ; it is justice anxious to commence its 
reign. The people, grown more refined in their manners, more eulight- 
•ned in their desires, more reserved in their conduct, testify suiliciently 
by their moderation that it would give them more pleasure to receive 
peaceably than to take by force : but il they do not obtain what they 
desite peaceably, who will be to blame if they proceed to violence! It 
is, therefore, not less prudent than just to give them satisfaction while 
they confine themselves to prayers, and not to wait until those prayer 
are changed into commands, for the commands of the people are uttered 
ill commotions. Such is at present the general mind and uniform poli- 
tical sentiment of the nations of Europe, of those especially which hft\c 
passed through the furnace of a revolution. 

Justice forbids, however, that we should misrepresent the sentimenu 
of the monarchs composing the Holy Alliance : there can be no oou t 
that their feelings towards the people are more beneficent, ^h®y 
willing mankind should he more happy, but only on express condiuou 
that their absolute power shall not be disputed, that their concewions 
•hall have the name oi favours, and not of justice ; they are wilbng to 
grant them more happiness, but not more rights; and, according ^ 
code and conduct of Austria, they are desirous that despotism shou 
supportable, hut that it should he, notwithstanding, the princip e o 
government. But it is precisely tliis slavish felicity, accepted wmer y 
by degraded generations, which the more exalted population of the pre- 
sent day rejects. It is against this false principle that every generous 
sentiment revolts. It cannot be denitjd that it is possible to 
tain pliysical happiness under a despotism ; but that which might 
favour in the infancy and abasement of nations, is an outrage to ciu la 
man, enlightened respecting his rights, enuohled by thought, and m g 
naiit at the idea of returning to the humiliation of his 
people underf^tand that the governors and the governed have v 

rights ; it is justly they demand that these should Im regained an 
served, and that each should he circumscribed in his duties by an ^ 

stood and fixed law, as favourable to the interests^ of luags ^ si 

people. Kings are no longer idols, unless in their own , 

places else they are only the first of men ; they are the duets nt* 
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ihe masters df tk© world. Tlie titlo of chief of a great and civilized 
oatidn is H SplOttdid title, but it includes duties with which that 

of master SdOtos td have no connexion. Kings fear to communicate with 
their people 5 the^ distrust those new relations which the force ofcir- 
comstances must establish between them; they are ave»*se to belong 
igain to that humanity from which they had excluded themselves ; but 
let them be more confiding ! Their destiny will not be the less fortu- 
nate ; they may carry as far as they please the love and veneration of 
mankind : it will be sufficient for them to be the best as well as the first 
of men ; it will be sufficient for them to descend towards their subjects, 
to have them for friends, and not for slaves. But such is the infatuation 
of pride, that kings prefer flattery to benedictions, and to bo worshipped 
as a different rather than as a better nature ; a very silly illusion in an 
age when illusions are all vanishing. The times of idolatry are gone by ; 
apotheoses are fable ; kings are no longer placed among the constellations. 
Sovereigns hare indeed something better to do than to become idols : it 
should give them more pleasure to be revered and cherished by reasonable 
men, than to be adored by stupid savages, who dash their idols to pieces 
with as much blindness as they worship them. In analyzing the revo- 
lutionary spirit of Europe, we discover but one wish as well as one 
principle throughout — equality of rights. It is the basis and the aim of 
it; and towards this single point is the whole of Europe tending at this 
momont. Now, what is this equality of rights, but distributive justice, 
which comprehends all morality, and virtue, and duty i and without this 
justice, what is there praisew'orthy among men? By what strange aber- 
ration, by what fatal perversity of the human heart, has it happened 
that a principle so true, so binding, so inherent in human nature, should 
be denied and resisted by kings, nobles, and priests : by kings, who are 
the especial depositories and distributors of justice ; by the nobility, 
who owe their elevation to that same justice, which rewarded the virtues 
of their fathers ; by priests, who received from their founder the express 
command to preach and establish it ? 

Sucii is the afflicting spectacle w’hich Europe now presents. If we 
flirect oiir observation upon its harassed population, we sliall perceive 
that it is divided into tw’o parts : one of tvhich, by much the superior in 
number, merit, and knowledge, demands the rigorous application ot this 
principle; and the other, considerably inferior as well in number as in 
every other advantage, represses it with ail its power, and by every species 
<»f influence which it still possesses ; without our being able to say vyhen 
this struggle between justice and injustice, between right and might, 
between ^wivilege and equality, will terminate. Kings look upon those 
sbusos of power, which have been supported by it for any length oi time, 
as their rights ; the people assert that time makes nothing against them, 
and deny the legitimacy of force. This is the contradictory cause which 
arms societies against governments, and governments against societies. 
If power did not add w^eight to the pretensions oi kings, they would be 
reduced to the ridiculous. Thus, they do not dispute, but cut the ques- 
tion. The conclusions of the sword arc without reply : power docs not 
^^rcate figlPt; bfft it establishes the fact, and the fact is all the logic ol 
Pwer. Wha» Louis XIV. was reproached with bis acts of arbitrary 
i^uthori^, exilfes, imprisonments, unjust judgments, be replied : ‘ Inat 
^bmh I do, the ilame was practiced before me ; it has been always thus. 

2R 2 
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Here we have right arising out of abuaes and- ^ iengtlr efthne^tiiat 
abuse continued. It is for the recovery of lost or tnvado4*rightil that eae 
half of Europe has arisen against its governors. Unforh»na4&y, hlthoagh 
the aim of revolutions is good, the means they - Oiii|>loyi ate very^Vartly 
excusable. It was the violence of the means which sub^Ct^d the FVeaeh 
revolution to accusations that have overwhelmed it : but the spirit of H 
has survived ; its action slumbers, but its principle id still vigorous, and 
this principle is nothing more than equality of rights. It may be repressed 
for a time, and in fact is so at this moment ; but its energy is too great 
to be kept down long. For three years, the French Ministry have, with 
incredible fury, pursued the constitutional spirit ; they have employed 
against it every created pow^er, the most odious, and the most violent 
means, stopping only at the foot of the scaffold. This is showing pro- 
dence in persecution, for the counter-revolution could not, like the revolu- 
tion, be cemented with blood; it would have missed its aim, and, by 
missing it, have given rise to a revolution more complete and decisive 
than the first. The counter-revolutionary re-aclion has been as cruel as 
it could be at the period in which it was effected : the times did not 
permit more ; moderation was commanded by the nature of things. 
Ministerial cruelty is therefore satisfied with causing tears to flow ; but 
what triumph has it obtained ? It intended to extinguish the constitu- 
tional spirit, and baa rendered it universal. The nation has acknow- 
ledged none of its acts : it has condemned while it submitted to them, 
and the tears of its victims have been a seed, like the bloOd of the mar- 
tyrs. Opposition has been open and general ; it exists in the whole 
nation ; it exists in constituted bodies ; it overflow's its channel on all 
sides. The accidental opposition of the Chamber of Peers has given 
rise to one more systematic in the magistracy,— that noble refuge of public 
liberty, which might have been extinguished perhaps, but for the sup- 
port of its power and vast dignity. This is the only barrier not yet over- 
thrown ; it alone put a restraint upon a party that wished to act without 
any. When this party, which assumes the name of royalist, w'as over- 
thrown, it w'as supposed by many to possess some virtues and a degree 
of honour; it wore the resemblance of them: but, as soon as it gained 
the upper hand, it displayed nothing but fraud, meanness, cupidity, and 
corruption. Thus, tho season of its adversity w as that of its glory, while 
its time of triumph has become its shame. There prevails in France a 
lasting terror generated by the government of Napoleon, which the toyri 
Government would have been of itself incapable of producing, although 
Ministers have taken the advantage of it. France haring been for w 
long a time bowed down by a yoke of iron, still preserves the same aW- 
tude: she w'ill take some time to rise up again. The Ministers, like 
those Roman freedmen who were desirous of governing in the Impena 
style, have show n an inclination to command that silence* fend obedience 
which they themselves observed under the Imperial Gov^tTittient. But 
the great actions of Napoleon had rendered his tjuarthy' inipbsihg, an® 
contempt soon brought the despotism of this obscure trifetnrViratfe tb jnshce. 
Branded by public opinion, undermined by every party, driven back by 
all good men to prop itself up w ith its own ruins, it has fled fqf^i»|^P^ 
to servile men, to informers, to those who Raffle in thgif 
of all these elements has composed a ministerial party. > ' 

happened, that in th^ midst of universal murmuring^ it hwe^bitedtne 
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and opera* 

tj0U on the 'liasciftc#* ^d- corruption of mOn. The fatal consequences of 
this. deploraibJo .policy have been, to compromise the royal dignity^ and 
eyea^the aeourity iof the throne, and the honour of the French nation, 
uaw believed by 4dl Europe to be given up voluntarily to ministerial cor- 
ruptioB. It hoivever, but too true, that in the eyes of Europe, France 
bas^lost a good deal of her dignity. Being held in subjection by men 
the JUO^l io^i^foihcatJt that could possibly govern a country through tho 
power of terror and corruption, it has been plunged fioiri that elevated 
stalion to which it - Was raised, when Europe contemplated its noble bear- 
ing in danger, the glory of its battles, its magnanimity in misfortune. 
Besides, France no longer holds any rank in Europe ; for to have fallen to 
the third raujk among continental powers, is to hold none ; it owes this 
degradation to those who, having undertaken to watcli over its glory, 
made their own consist in repressing its genius and energies. Tlie aris- 
tocratical party, of which they are the leaders, places all its hopes in tho 
det.truction of the constitutional party; and this domestic business renders 
it altogether indifferent to whatever is going on out of the kingdom. 
For this purpose the arms and treasures of France were employed 
in Spain ; the enemies of its glory consenting to soil all the greatnesa 
of that same France, provided those kings tc whom they have sold 
themselves, would aid in subduing the enemies of the aristocracy. The 
uoble Duke de Richelieu threatened the Holy Alliance that he would 
appeal against it to France ; his successors have appealed to that 
wry Alliance against France. Never was any course of policy more 
favourable to the greatness of the kings of Fhirope, and ot England in 
j)articulur, who ought to put in practice every diplomatic subtlety in sup- 
port of a Ministry, which has conspired against the activity and genius 
rtf the only people whose rivalry and enterprize she has arw reason to 
fear. What a triumph for that nation, so justly proud oi its greatness, 
to see the great French people, w’hich filled the world uitli glory and 
terror, now treated as a vanquished nation ; they who, but yesterday, 
were masters of the world ; to see the same France in the service ot a 
coalition of kings, and no longer having a sword to throw into the balance 
of Europe! During this period of humiliation, England pursues her 
eagle flight; and while she carries knowledge and civilization to the ex- 
tremities of the earth, she beholds with joy, the rival ot her glory and 
genius succumbing beneath the hand of its obscure vanquisliers, who 
hoast with one voice that they have thiust her back it. to the darkness 
and ignorance of* past ages.* We open a vast field lor relied ion, in pro- 
ptwing the comparison of France with itselt lor the last thirty 

ill the destiides of France l>e changed by the new reign ? rime will 
reply to thU question, and has already begun to do so. Mankind are so 
f^U of hopes and desires, that the mere appearance ot a po|)ular leign 
awakens their love : their gratitude precedes the favour ; power in milder 
forms seemSito them a limited power. When w'as there a reign wit lout 
a promising beginning ? But the first fewr* days of a reign predict nothing 


* We cannot pass this by without observing, that the English peoftle ore by far 
n„ble-ihfnd<5l ib experience the feelings he o imputed to them. These Uespi- 
fable ttaubma Iiii^judicel are fast fading awa> before the light of knowledge ; and 
believe they are as little prevalent in England as ui any other country. 7 
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respe/cting its after course. Th^y l^espe^k ^^rely tl^e fc|t ^u^itioa of % 
royal heart ; but wheu wicked ministero C9me to pl^t^e $en)8^vesber 
tween a king and his people, they br^ak th^ chain whi^h 9ho\;d<^ uoitet 
them, and render barren both the will oi* ^h® Pfinc^, and the hopes of the 
people. Tlie bounty of a king ought to be a olcs^ing fo men in general ; 
but a king’s bounty is exercised on those about him ; they tnertefdie 
profit by it: but, ibr mankind in general, being removed from thq royal 
presence, they are given up entirely to the mercy of ministers. LouU 
Xlll. was good; but did that pi event the bloody execuUons of his reiga? 
t.ouis XIV. was good ; ^ but did he prevent the punishment and proscrip- 
tion of four millions of Protestants? Louis XVI. was good: did his 
goodness ward od the misfoi tunes of his reign ? Charles X. is good : but 
will bis goodness picvail over the spirit of iniquity which surrounds liim? 
Is it not by slate reasons that men always succeed in perverting the heart 
and actions of kings ? The new reign has been signalized by a vast be- 
nedt — the Liberty of the Press, which at present kings have no reason 
to fear ; but, on the other band, it is the administration which constitutes 
the state, and the administration both is and will remain the same : the 
same system of humiliation and corruption ; the same conspiracy of a 
party against the body of the nation ; and France finds itself condemned 
to the same yoke and the same degradation. This state of humiliation 
seems to raise higher than ever the greatness of England, the only mo- 
narchical state in which the dignity of man is preserved. That country 
is the tabernacle in which the tables of the law of civilized man are 
deposited. England, by the mere fact of its constitutional existence, bas 
its full ueiglit in the destinies of Europe. By preserving its principles, 
and In' proclaiming them aloud in its eloquent Senate House, it teaches 
tliein to other nations, and enlightens and diiects them by the omnijw- 
tenco of language, and the ascendant of its example. As long as its voice 
shall be heard in the world, there will be no durable tyranny in Europe; 
it exerts a moral influence of incalculable energy, which, at no distant 
day, will cause reason to triumph over every political and religious super- 
stition. It is for its particular interest, at least, not to hasten that period, 
if it perceivcis no danger in it; for having itself arrived at that desirable 
state, It bus gained a superiority over all other nations, which is the 
source of its glory and riehes. The policy of Ei gland, now in the zeuitli 
of its powei, is to sufl’er all other states to languish in tutelage; it wil 
make no elfoit to lift them out of their inferiority ; it assists them onl) 
with its example, hut that example is fertile in wonders. France 
Spain, Italy, Geiinaiiy, the wliole of America, have already tasted tin 
fruits of its lessons. Nevertheless, if England saw its liberties menaced 
by the conspiracy of kings, it would give its policy a more decided cha- 
racter ; and, as it possesses the lever that can move the world, it wouk 
lift it in an instant, by appealing to those constitutional ideas with wbicl 
all F.urope is penetrated; it would rouse auxiliary armies on all sides 
and, as on one hand, it has already proved that saying pf the Romans:— 
that ihoy w ho are masters of the sea are masters of the land, i 
would )oin a moral influence to real force, and dause prodigies to spnnj 
up fiom th<' onion of those two powers. The commands of kings onl; 


5 Ibis is the fir'll time we were aware of it: but vre pecceive the author 
aim. — Trujis. 
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ruiflea the surface of oations ; but the voice of liberty moves them to the 
bottom. Kings should beware how they rouse it; men have only to 
utter this voice to expecting Europe, — it is its ultimo ratio ; let kings see 
to it. England is a thorn in the side of despotic power : it has nobly 
refused to unite itself with that sovereign assembly, in which kings 
discuss the possijsility of increasing the happiness of mankind, without 
liberating them from their chains. It would not enter a council in which 
tbc rights of man were put out of the question. There is no noble deed 
whose glory is ecjual to this negative action; which has secuved to 
England the gratitude and admiration of future generations, who will 
know better than we how to appreciate generous sentiments and great 
actions. 

England has nothing to fear, neither from the course of events, nor 
from the projects of kings. It may be compelled by external circiim- 
staucc!? to use precaution, but it can receive no serious injury from them : 
the germs of danger are in its own bosom. It contains within itself a 
Romish Church, which is the secret enemy of the Government ; and n 
portion of its aristocracy which has considerable adinitv with the 
aristocracies of those European monarchies, at this moment so inimical to 
public liberty. It may judge by the inroads that have already been 
made upon its own freedom, how^ much it may yet lose. Its own 
internal j)olicy should be the object of its solicitude: its secict enemies 
ate they over whom it should watch. Kings can only attack it by their 
domestic arm; but this arm is a mortal one : let it observe the dangers of 
Fiance and the wounds of Spain ! Another Walpole would ruin it ; and 
should its example be lost, wdio can say what might be the fortune of 
Europe ^ Kings consider England to be the fountain-head of liberty ; 
tbc desire of wddeh now' finds its way into their states through so many 
channels; and there can be no doubt they are occupied in discovering the 
best moans of drving up this source for ever : they already look upon its 
increasing army as an element of despot'sm, which, like all other armies, 
gives hiich lively alarms to jealous liberty. But England is too en- 
lightened to consider itself excepted from the conspiracy of kings ; and, 
peihaps, it is now drawing near that fatal moment, in which it will have 
to laiso the constitutional standard on the shores of the Continent. 


HYMN TO MINHUVA. 

’Minst all Tinention\ Imlhs that fill d the sky 
Of old Nvttb power, and samence, and hoe, 
Tliou, Godde-^s, to my intclleclnul e>e 
Crowned with superior lo^ellno'^s dost nio\e; 
Tliongh (]lytherea with lu r tone be by, 

'Fliongh Uian’s moony forehead gleam ubo\e ; 
Still, Queen of Solon s Town, tliy presence mote 
Do 1 than all Olympus’ train adoie. 

Tliou wert the idol of Uie patient heail, 

And deep-<lesigning and creative mind ; 

And, frowning o’er the ciladtl ot art, 

Bcheldst the golden lir'jt-frmts of mvinkiud 
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Nod ripe o’er Time s broad sickle, and depart, 
licaving the odour of their name l^hind, 

Sweetening i\w thdnglit of hreedom^^ts<hile remain^ 
The wandering deep, and city-crowned plain. 

Tlie other Gods appeased, thou worshipped wert, 
Daughter of Jove! and still a lingering light 
Tinges thy power that clung to plain desert, 

While all thy brethren's torches quenched in night 
By dumb oblivion, he ; this doom avert > ! 

From thee, bland hope and memory’s old delight J ‘ 
Tliy love, like Janus, gilds life’s coming sands. 

And lights the ebb’d heap treasured where it stands. 

To SCO thy hine upon the cloudy steep 
Of the long Attic headland, came the Greek 
Of honied eloquence, around w hose sleep 
JVfiiniuired IJyuiettus’ cohorts, to bespeak 
His golden periods, that more softly creep 
To the heart’s springs than any bees that seek 
On thymy hills the souls of dawning flowers, 
Though sweet as those that scent Idaliau bowers. 

Oh ! what delight fell on the w’orshipper, 

Who paced thy long dim porticoes at night!, 
Viewing the dusk Egean heaving near, 

Silent and cold beneath Orion’s light ; 

While the bright stars from out their lofty sphere 
Smote with their ravs thy temple’s towering height, 
Seeming to be the thousand eye> of heaven 
llirough which thy oracles by looks were given. 

Transport me, Goddess, to thy temples old, 
Whether in Greece they rise, or on the Nile, 

Where the swart priest his antique legends told 
In pillared shade of some stupendous pile, 

In iearuing’s non-age credulous and hold 
The faith of sphmx-lipped peasants to beguile 
With tales of Isis, and the dreamy land 
Where shivering ghosts before their judges stand. 

Or if, diffused along the mystic leaves 
Of ancient books, thou meetst my longing 
Be sure with earnest love my spirit cleaves 
Wheie’er the traces of thy influence lie ; 

And as old Time with busy scythe bereaves 
Me of his former dole, if e’er I sigh 
Tis ’cause I fear thou sitl’st not in the grave 
Where Night and Silence old their banners wave}. 

Yet, yet, Athena ! w'hile the dancing light 
Of golden lieaven about my forehead juav^ 

Be it my task to watch thy beamings bri^it 
Shooting across the deep of ancient da\^, ' 

And driving from the world the brood of uight^ 
Wlio hate the splendour of thy growing rays : 

But, in thy progress, deign to rest awhile. 

In my dark miud^ and light it with a smile, ^ 


' Bt6ir. 
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From WalUr Arcot, Esq, to Robert Littlecraft, Esq, 


Christ Church, May 15, 1825. 

My dear Robert,— I had hoped that the sighs of love and the out- 
pourings of friendship would have smoked round the Cape in a steamer ; 
but, alas ! the Enterprise, it is said, is not likely to set out yet, and our 
wishes are still unaided by the kettle. The “bubble bubble” of the 
boiler has not yet superseded the “ toil and trouble ” of cord and canvass, 
trade-winds and variables. 


Before I continue my diary of what wc are doing on this side of the 
world, 1 must thank you for your letter, in which you tell me what you 
are doing on the other side of this tipsy globe. I am sorry to hear that 
you have started on the turf ; but heaven prosper your racing and hog- 
hunting, and send you home with as sound a hull and as rich a freight 
as my father. The sufferings of the Natives from famine, and of the 
Europeans from cholera, have, I trust, abated. Jjyropos to cholera— I 
mu^t tell you that my father, having got some appointment in India for a 
sou of one of his tenants, the mother, when she came to thank him for it, 
burst into tears, and said, she feared that poor Tom would be carried off 
by the cully bogus, — a monster which turned out, after much cro>s-que8tion- 
ing, to be the cholera morbus. But now to what will interest you more 
—tile Arcot family : 


At Easter I got three week’s vacation ; the first ten days I spent in 
Gloucestersliire, (of w'hich anon,) and the latter part in London, pushing 
forward my intimacy with my father and mother, Emily and h rank. The 
day I catiK* to town 1 walked quietly into the drawing-room at about five 
o’clock ; so quietly, that I did not disturb Emily and herdinand Salvetti, 
who were concluding the delightful duet of ‘ Parto ti lascio. I silenced 
niy mother, who was on the sofa, by signs, and crossed the room on tip- 
toe, unobserved. The duet was finished, and the performers ]>roceeded 
to compliment each other. 


“ Lpon iny word. Miss Arcot, you have had an excellent music- 
master at Madras. I have seldom heard Italian music given by amateur 
singers with so much expression. That addio at the end was quite perfect. 

" Wliat Novcllo does one duy, Mr. Salvetti, yo.i undo tl.e next by 
your complitnents ; but I will not be ungrateful : 1 really tlmik ‘b« 1 
Have gained all the expression of my singing by practicing ait i you. o 

not you agree with me, mamma i Good gracious, W a ter, w len i 

you Come in !” — and Emily hurried DAxards me ^Mlh a deeper to our on 
l»er cheeks and neck than the flush of simple surpiise. H'>w very un- 
kind of you not to stop our music ! I certainly will ha\c t le instiumen 
moved. It is impossible, sitting with your back to the room ^ y 

dear Emily, pray do not be angry ; 1 could not interrupt tliat perfect 
(tddh 

SalretU dined with us: be was particularly silent. At dinner be 
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directed his eyes so constantly towards Emily, that he frequently looked 
over his fork, as he was eating apparently from habit rather than appe- 
tite. My mother, I am sure, does not perceive any thing. Little- 
craft will know before I shall, whether ray fathers observation U 
awakened. Prepossessed as I am with one idea, there seemed to me to 
be something pointed in his saying to Salvetti, “ I thought, Ferdinand, 
you always went down to Welton at Easter I have a sincere affee- 
tion for Salvetti — he has been my companion from childhood ; but can 
I wish him to be my brother-in-law ? Illegitimate, bearing the name of 
his mother, and that, too, a foreign name ; a clerk in the Treasury, — an 
obscure situation, for which a clever man is hired at the same wages as 
a dunce ; where abilities may be useful, but are sure to be unobserved 
and unrewarded- He is received, it is true, in the best society by the re- 
commendation of Lord Stare, and the elegance of his own manners and 
person, but dreaded by every mother for his accomplishments, non-entity, 
and poverty ; — yet, my dear Robert, Ferdinand wrung my band, and, 
with tears in his eyes, said, Walter, I should indeed be base, if 1 did 
not warn you that I love Emily distractedly ; '* and Emily, on the same 
day, hid her face and bespoke my confidence, by owning that she liked 
'Ferdinand better (oh heaven!) than any body in the w'orld. Thank 
God, 1 have heart enough to say fiom the bottom of it, that I do wish 
Ferdinand to be my brother-in-law. But, pray, pity my predicament. 
There has been no drawing-room ; therefore, according to etiquette, Emily 
is still in the nursery. But although she cannot go to parties, she cannot 
really be tied to a rush-bottomed chair, a deal-table, tea, and bread and 
butter. Men have eyes; and, already, youths, upon whose heads 
coronets are sliding from the grey hairs of their fathers, or already graced 
with baronial baits and broad lands, draw up their cabriolets in St. 
James’s Square, prognosticate a drawing-room, and almost engage Emily 
for her first quadiille at Almack’s. Puzzled as I am about my sister, 1 
am more puzzled about myself ; you shall now hear why. 

At the beginning of the Easter vacation, T went into Gloucestershire 
with a Christ Chuicli man, named Beaver. He is the son of a distiller, 
and is sent t. College with a large allowance and a couple of hunters, as 
recommendations to good company. 1 do not like him, because lie is a 
t(jft-hunter.‘ But be so pressed bis invitation upon me that I could not 
refuse him. He is, on all ordinary occasions, gentlemanlike, and seldom 
tastes of the cask. Sometimes, it is true, at his wine-parties, he will 
hold up an empty bo^Ue like a body without a soul, and say, “ 
champaigne stands me in fifteen shillings for every cork that’s diavvn. 
But jmu will presently see, tliat the beliaviour of a man in liis own lainily 
is the truest touchstone of good breeding. 

On the last day of term we mounted Beaver’s tandem, and bowled 
away on the Cheltenham road smoothly and meriily. \Ve slept at Chel- 


1 Noblemen at Oxford wear a gold tassel, or tuft, upon their caps. Those who 
push themselves into their society by the loan of horses in the h anting- 
pn>digality of champaigne at nine-parties, and a ready compliauce with the 
xvilUe&t of their caprices, which College tutors, not of Christ Church, soin^tiow*’ 
condescend to, are called tuft-huntei s. Such are generally distingiiUbed by bau* 
of intellect, of birth, of good inapncrs, and every thing else which makes a 
estimable. 
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tenham, a^d jr^wbed Juniper Hall at about three o’clock on the next 
aftetnoon. It is a large,, well-built house, standing in a spacious park* 
which on the side of a hill, not far from Mincliinhampton. Juiupes 
Hall was tor many generations known to the neighbourhood as Overton 
House, and w object of the Butterfly’s sorrow iu Walpole’s ‘ Entail: ■ 

With grief he saw how lands and honours 
Are apt to slide to various owners ; 

Where Mowhrays dwelt, how grocers dwell, 

And how Cits buy what Barons sell. 

Sir Godfrey, the last of the Overtons, ruined his health at Cambridge, 
hifl property in the Salon at Paris, and blew his brains out in an entresol 
of the Palais Royal. The Beavers have supplied his place in Glouces- 
tershire, which certainly requires no great talents, for the last 10 years. 

We found on our arrival that the family were gone out to pay a morn- 
ing visit. We sat down in a handsome library, the windows opening 
into a flower garden, from which the wind came fluttering into the room 
like an Exquisite scented with essence of mille fleurs. About an hour 
afterwards, Mrs. Beaver and her two daughters returned. The young 
ladies, who were baptized before they had a will of their own, weret 
named by their sponsors Bridget and Elizabeth, and are usually apostro- 
phized in the family as Biddy and Betty. They swept up to the door in 
a barouche and four, with the family anns, fresh from the Herald’s Col- 
lege, largely blazoned on the ]>anels ; namely, throe Beavers proper, 
queued Or, in a field Vert. 'I'he horses were good, but ill matched ; 
on the leaders, a postillion, wearing a hat without a band, and a green 
jacket with long skirts and two epaulettes ; the coachman wore the like 
livery, a three-cornered hat and top-boots : as an avant-courier, to open 
gates and pay turnpikes, rode a lad in corduroy trowsers, shoes, and a 
brotvn frock-coat. ** Well, John, here you are!” said Mrs. Beaver 
from beneath a velvet hat, like the chapeau de paille ; “ that’s your 
friend Arcot, I suppose — how d’ye do, Sir!” 1 bowed; Beaver grew 
red, and his sisters coughed. ‘‘ Well, girls, what have 1 said now’ ^ I 
needn’t k‘ on my P’s and Q’s with that young gentleman. I don’t mind 
him. My daughters alw^ays coughs when 1 do any thing, as tliey say, yosh, 
Mr. Arcot.” 

“ I’m sure, mamma, we should soon cough mii'sclvcs into a consump- 
tion !” with a sort of titter, lisped one of the young ladies. 

“ Come, mother, you had better hold your tongue,” said the son. 

M ell, Johnny, my dear, I’ll do any thing to ])leafee you : hut it isn’t be- 
ing very civil to your old mother, ju^t as you’ve come bunro lor tire holidays. 
Iho Parson dines here to-day, but not Susan ; she asked me on Sunday 
when 3’oii’d be here — and I told her I didn’t know, which, to be sure, 
W'asn’t true ; but you can have a Parson’s daughter any time these forty 
years, when nobody else will have you, Johnny.” During this convei- 
f^ation, Mrs. Beaver had talked and panted along into tlie library. Ihe 
young ladies disappeared. ’I’he lady-mother, having taken up her pe- 
lisse all round her, “ that it mightn’t be crumpled,” as it was quite new, 
W'ith **j.iygit** sleeves, sat down “ to get a little comfortable, as 

she was all in a flame.” At dinner-time, the Clergyman of the parish 
appeared, and I was then introduced to jMr. Beaver, the father. 
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The old gentleman, under much absurd pomposi^, h^ a natural 
thuewdness, which accounts for hi^ pr^s^df 

ef J iMilpelf H all . H e is as deaf as a post, altl^adth an' 'illd ^ 

collected him amidst his gin vats and gallon ^d'hi|d nii Se’^i 

him for these l^t ten years, assured him, with an ea’^-fepftjtii^ scteafc' 
that he heard inuch better than he used to do. ' frt answer tb wbitb’^K^ 
nodded his head, smiled, and wisely said nothin^/ ^Werthble^ he 
talked with great clearness of intellect and facility ot expfeaioo, on tiie 
reduction of tlm wine duties, the importation of Scofen and’trish wtii- 
k^s, and the like subjects. ' m t. . . 

, ^ ' ' r t ; < ; -I < 1 f ' 1 1 ^ ' .j f 

Mr. Andrews, the clergyman, evidently visited at juniper. Hall W 
cause he thought it his duty to know the distiller as weU> aa.all 'the 
of Ids flock. He is a remarkably gentleman-like man,, . witih. very plain 
features, but a most agreeable expression of countenance. He apoka 
but little at this our first meeting, but whatever ho said wat quite to the 
pmpose. At his own house, 1 afterwards found him conversable and rich 
in information ; and, shallow as 1 am, 1 can only suspect deeply read in 
the classics and divinity. Mr. Andrews was tutor to the present Lwd 
Rattlebox, and unfortunately ran away with his Lordship’s only sister, 
who just lived long enough to bring him a daughter, and on her death- 
bed to extort a promise from her father, that on the removal of the then 
incumbent, her husband should be presented to the living which he now 
holds. I determined, at our introductory dinner, to visit the Rectory 
the next morning, for Mrs. Beaver raised my curiosity about Susan. 

The next morning I set off with Beaver to breakfast with Mr. An- 
drews. The Rectory-house is one of those old buildings which hare 
been modernized into comfort within, and have preserved tlieir pictu- 
resque appearance without; a parsonage once of the Romish church, where 
decency and learning took up their abode, when the Reformed religidn 
possessed herself of the cathedrals. It is built of stone, in the form of a 
Greek cross, and roofed w ith broad slabs of the same material. Gable-l 
ends front to the four cardinal points of the compass. To the north a 
porch, with a high-|K)inted roof and arched entrance, projects seven or 
eight feet beyond the door-\vay, and is lined on each side with Cape jes- 
<4\mine, carnations, rose'?, and other sweet-smelling flowers : these, and 
the creepers which climbed and blossomed over the porch, tlie flower- 
garden whicli flung a thousand odours around the house, and the very 
shrubs, )vhicU were dotted here and there over a large grass^-field, spread- 
ing almost like a park beyond the sunk fence of the garden, showed that 
somo daughter of Lve doily 

Went forth amon» her fruits and flowers. 

To Visit how they prosper, bud and blootn— * - 

Her uiirsery — thev at lier coming spriujf, ii'i,,. 

And, touched. b> her fair toudaucc, gladlier gnnv. • >i' * ' ’ 

The house-door opens into a hall, w ainscotted with oak, and furnished 
with oak benches *. on one side is Mr. Andrews'.s libraty, irt bqe 

limb of the cross; on the other, is the dining-room; t6' the 

popohidoor, is.th^ draw'ing-room. ' * , 

^ ...... pVGil 'O't 

Oh qnemiig the .door of the library, I saw, sitting, in tb 9 fW^ndojijir,i{ 
about age bf fefmily ; she was reading, and for an infltan 5 tr,Rgrba|>#-tn 
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^ ^ere in the room. It waa 

but ^ in8tint» ''er attitude at that moment, are 

fixed on my mind aa viytdly aa if a statue so formed and so disposed 
Were now before me She was leaning back in her chair, her neck in- 
cliped forward, so that her Ipng dark curls hung down till they touched 
the book which she held in her hand. Thus only the lower part of her 
profile was seen, tl^e full but delicate red lip, and the white round 
dimpled chin. Sfin almost instantly rose to meet her father. The pio- 
♦file was gone, and the full face before me. The one I had marked with 
delight, the other I saw and knew that I was lost. Those long brown 
curls fell off from so fair a forehead — that forehead spread above such 
mild but thonghtfol eyebrows — those eyebrows arched over such soft 
but deep dark eyefiH— those eyes were shadowed by such long, long silken 
lashes; the straight nose — short cur^^ed upper lip— the oval face — the 
bright transparent skin — the cheeks tinted like the fresh edges of an 
opening rose, that doubtful colour with which the horizon blushes be- 
tween dawn and sun-rise — but soon they kindled, as the sun of her 
countenance shone a welcome upon her father, and as she unaffectedly 
received his guests, bowing to me, and giving her hand to Beaver. 

We sat down to breakfast, and soon fell into conversation. There is a 
strange difference between the small talk of a woman and a man : if a 
man have no solid subject to converse upon, he may amuse, but it is a 
hundred to one that he exposes himself. But a woman — give her non- 
sense to talk about, she will add even feeling to nonsense. Woman is feel- 
ing itself — she touches our hearts while she trifles. If she cares not 
about the man, she checks his rising warmth ; if she is interested 
about him, she permits his heart to answer to the liveliness of her lan- 
guage. She is apparently passive, while she is truly the agent which 
makes us sentient beings, or repels us into grubs. Exempli gratifi. The 
interminable Freischutz came upon the tapis — “ Do you like the music-^ 
Mr. Arcot ?'* 

“ Indeed, Miss Andrews, I think it original and clever l)eyond amy- 
thing composed within my memory ; but the airs haunt me as Jftmiel 
haunts Caspar.” 

True, tnie ; an air gets into our heads — it jingles there for weeks ; 
whether merry or sad, we burst out writh the hunting chorus ; it is al- 
ways playing chords on our nerves, tuning our whistles, and shaping buf 
hummings : in a week, something distracts our attention ; we forget to 
hum — we discard the tune j in another w'eek we try to recollect it — the 
melody, which appeared imprinted on the memory for ever, is lost — an- 
other has succeeded — w’e cannot put tw’o notes of the old air together. 
Such, according to book^, and what we see around us, is love. What 
seemed to ho identified with our faculties is utterly forgotten : in a week. 
W'e are haunted by other tunes, in a month by other laces. ’ 

? liis sajd so carelessly, w'ith so many natural interruptions, af*— 

apa, tl>at egg. is boiled too hard; would you ring the bell, ftir. 
Beaver,” and yet so quietly, that the Belle of the seasrm in Londoft 
could not have screwed a heart with more apparent sang Iroid, But 1 
wa.s galled'.' * ' When we took our leave, however, Miss Andr^’s revefsed 
of otff'ret'eption, perhaps accidentally, bowing to Beaver> and 
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Bhakiilg hands with tmei We took our mortiiog iridte, aad iWurnid >io 
Juniper Halh to three courses,— chariipai^ne and Mil, 

Beaver facetiously calls claret; and the young ladies gibed me on tny 
absence of mind. 

The elder Miss Beaver has unforttinately taken Up religion aa peoj^e 
do craniology. She disapproves of parties, plays, card.s. profane music, 
and dancing. The younger condemns prayers, preaching, and pari^ 
priests, as the causes of melancholy madnes and consumption ; and Aug* 
these atniable sisters are always quarrelling about conversions. Mrs. 
Befever is as the repellent medium between the two. The one tries ib 
convert her into a fair penitent, — the other into a fine lady. Many a 
kind-hearted village girl has had her head turned by Miss Bdtty or Miss 
Biddy i some having eloped with recruiting parties ; olhers with itinerant 
pteachers. 

On the morning of the seventh day after our arrival, I was still at 
Juniper Hall. Why — began to be more evident to other people than my- 
self. One day I talked of going, when my hostess civilly but slily said, 

Here’s a bed, and knife and fork for you, Mr. Arcot, ns long as yon 
like to stay, and perhaps you will find your own amusement in the neigh- 
bourhood.” I was in the habit of strolling down to the Rectory imme- 
diately after breakfast. The ladies at the Hall seldom appeared so 
i^rly. Mr. Beaver, till one o’clock, was alw.ays engaged with his oar- 
trumpet and his bailiff; and Beaver was generally occupied in some 
private avocations, to which I was allowed to remain a stranger. I took 
my usual stroll, and met Mr. and Miss Andrews just as they were driving 
in a pony carriage out of the paddock-gate. Susan bowed to me uith a 
smile, but somewhat formally. Mr. Andrews nodded his good morning 
in a kind manner, but drove on. i stood staring after them for a mo- 
tnent, and felt my ears tingle and my cheeks grow very hot. In another 
moment, I turned aWay, and met young Beaver. “ Well, old boy, “ he 
said,'“ you are fond of clccr stalking ; early on the look out for the hind! 
But really, Aicot, 1 hope you are only getting up your divinity for the 
schools with the parson, or it will be Susanna between the youngsters. 
Seriously i I like the girl myself, and you enn know iiotbing of her.” 

. We are often, I believe, more indebted to our good tortune for the 
pppertunity, than to our self-command for the power, of concealing our 
vexation ; in the present instance, I was out of luck and out of temper. 

Upon my word, Beaver, you have an odd way of talking about a 
young lady, whom you suddenly profess to admire ; your comparisons and 
illusions are equally indecent, whether your res^xset for Scripture or 
Miss Andrews be considered. These, however, are matters of taste, and 
Cannot be disputed about; but, seriously t you must not prescribe to me 
with whom I am to be acquainted, or when I am to pay, my morning 
visits.” 

** Seriously he exclaimed Aiolently, I insist upon an explanation 
of your attentions to Susan Andrews, or — ” 

Unhappily, he had raised his arm, and whether by accident or inten- 
tionally, a hunting whip, in his hand, hit ifte across the face. In 
sitant the whip changed masters, and, to my present sorrow and attonisn- 
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ment I suddenly became whipper-in to the young Squire of Juniper Hall, 
and flogged him back to his own kennel. There I left Beaver, (who all 
the while had run on crying out by turns, “ My dear fellow, it’s all a 

rtSfelake ; you damned rascal, I’ll have satisfaction,”) and without speak- 

insr a word, I flung the whip over the gate after him, and hurried down 
to the Inn at Minchinhampton. Forgive me, my dear Robert, but here 
I must leave off, or detain the letter for at least a month. I will, as 
soon as possible, let you know the sequel of this adventure. 

Yours, most sincerely, 

Walter Arcot. 

p po not say a syllable of Miss Andrews, or the affair with 

poor Beaver, to any body at Madras. Yoir, and Ferdinand Salvetti, are 
li^only persons who know any thing about the former at least. 


STANZAS TO ADAH. 


Away, away — it must not be — 

I cannot, dare not, part from thee ; 
Tlie ties of worldly love may se\er, 
But I will leave thee never — never ! 


To meet no more that beaming eye. 

To bear no more that softening sigh, 

To feel no more thy geiitb^ breath 
Steal o’er my soul, were worse than deatli. 


Tliis but, though rude, will shelter me 
With fauy pomp, if shared with thee ; 
Tliis cruse and root he dainty fare 
To deck my board, if thou art thol e. 

To watch thee in thy sleeping hour, 
To guard thee from affliction’s power, 
To press thee to this beating heart 
Is done : — but, oh I we may not part. 


1 cannot proffer wealth or fame ; 

No lordly lands uphold my name; 

I cannot tender castled-tower. 

Or glittering baubles as thy dower : 


But, if a soul that roved as free 
As mountain kid, till chained by Uiee, 

A spirit only lit by thine. 

Are prized by thee,— those gifts are mine. 


Tlien turn thee, turn thee, once again. 
To share my joy, to soothe my pam , 
Oil I turn thee, and that gaze wUl he 
The light of heaven and hope to me I 


D. 
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ON THE INEFFICACY OF THE MEANS NOW 

PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY . IN INIMV u .. n . 

.t - '-Ii V uj'- 

Although, where the political constitution of a, country m despotic, 
force must be the great instrument of government ; yet, however pgrineiifttl 
this instrument, the rulers who use it find the necessity of some^g 
more for their safety. They stand in need of various subsidiary bsipg, 
as it were, to secure this formidable weapon in their hands. For this 
purpose, they generally have recourse to the prejudices and superstUian 
of the many, the vanity and self-love of the few. Taking advantage of 
the natural propensities of man, they inculcate on the multitude stmi^ 
veneration for w'hat is established, because it is ancient ; and to strengthea 
still more the ignorant awe of the people, they throw over tlieir institu- 
tions tlie solemn mantle of religion. The priests are attaclied to the 
system by interest; the learned and brave by indulging their love of 
fame ; and thus, by means of a few% dexterously managed, the great mass of 
mankind are led like a team of oxen by their drivers. But even with all 
these helps, a despotic government supporting itself by force, not resting 
on the atfections of the people, is found to ]>e very far from secure, and 
continually subject to the most violent revolutions. 

The Government of British India appears to be remarkably destitute of 
these adventitious aids we have mentioned. It has no antiquity to in- 
spire veneration ; the superstition of the people has only a tendency to 
make them hate their rulers ; the Natives of the country are excluded 
from all high situations of honour and emolument, which would reconcile 
them to submission. h>o that, amoni; these sixty millions of jieople, pa- 
triotism, piety, interest, ambition, all excite them against the existing 
state of things, instead of being enlisted in its favour. It is naked force 
alone, then, that makes them submit. The British rule by the sword, 
which is in their hands ; hut if any accident, for a moment, struck it 
out, the blow’ would be iiT(‘coverahle. The mercenaries, into whose 
hands we put our arms, would, for the same pay, turn them againH our 
ow'n bosoms, preferring to serve a Native Prince of their own caste and 
country. We have no point d'appui in any of the population bound 
to U3 by the indissoluble ties of national and religious union. The few 
Britons in India are yet Sut as a drop in the ocean ; and the faith of 
our forefathers has hardly made a greater increase. But strange as it 
may seem, the East India Company, instead of using any means to sup- 
ply this radical defect in their ]>olitical system, have prevented it frorn re* 
medying itself, w hich it would have done in the natural course of events 
but for their pernicious interference. But for their ill-judged efiFprU against 
Colonization, there would have been at this momenta large B)itishp<?^^ 
lation in India, sufficient, by auperior energy, enterprise, and infelu- 
gence, to counterbalance the myriads of Asiatics,. w ho own our s^’ay. 
In a crisis like the present, w’hen mutiny and discontent seem to over* 


» Memoir relative to the Translation of the Sacred Scriptitres, 
the Baptist Missionary Society in England. — Uunsubfe 1&Q8. Corrwponow^ 
relative to the Prospects of CbrislUuity, and the means of proofing 
In India. — London l82o. 
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spread the land, a British army might, if needful, have been raised upon 
(•lb spot, to set danger at defiance. And it is neither the first nor tlio 
second time, that the Company's servants, in peiiods of danger, have 
se^' ihe necdwity of ttdopting such an expedient, as far as their very 
limited means allowed them. 

The policy they have pursued, in regard to religion and intellcetual 
improvement, k still rnore extraordinar)^ Standing alone amidst a vast 
pO|mkitk>n, of widely different ideas and feelings and habits, these few 
jBkropeans who rule over the wrecks of former empires, if they would not 
augment their own “numbers, might, at least, have seen the advantage of 
gradually assimilating the Native mind to their oAvn, of introducing new 
currents of thought, to dissolve away the elements of former systems, and 
amalgamate them into a new and harmonious whole. By endeavouring ti» 
give the Natives of India a taste for the arts, the sciences and the litera- 
ture of England, we might insensibly wean their affections from the Per- 
sian muse, teach them to despise the barbarous splendour of their ancient 
princes, and totally supplanting the tastes which fiourished under the 
Mogul reign, make them look to this country with that veneration, 
which the youthful student feels for the classic soil of Greece. Above 
all, by inviting them to embrace a purer faith, many, laying aside their 
gross form of worship, w’ould regard us with that grateful affection, 
which those who are rescued from darkness feel for the enlighteners of 
the world. 

But what can be expected of a body of merchants, who trade in tho 
government of an immense country, on a lease of twenty years? 'J'ho 
sublimest objects are sacrificed to the meanest considerations; every 
great and permanent blessing, to temporary ease and convenience. 
Colonization is opposed, because the voice of the colonists would, in 
time, make itself hoard in the British logislaluie, and miglit thus inti'o- 
duoe improvements curtailing the privileges of the Company. A free 
press is hated, because its existence subjects the conduct of public men 
a scnitiny, which renders more care recpiisite in the performance of 
their duty. Those abroad hate trouble; and those at homo apprehend 
from it too close a scrutiny, by the British legislature, into tho effects ol 
their government. The Company's civil servants are, in general, op- 
posed to all kind of reform, because reform implies change ; and as 
they have been educated for a particular system, any change would im- 
pose on them the trouble of breaking through old habits, and learning 
something new. Some are, doubtless, opposed to it Ironi more culpable 
niotives. One may think with himself, “ A free press might publish, 
that I am, in private, deeply indebted to a Native ot my district, and 
decide every canse in his favour!” Another, “ It would tell the world 
I amuse myself by playing at billiards, w hile my Native ofiicers are 
doing my duty; trying causes, and that betAveen the rubbers — I sign my 
uatoe, right or wrong, as they bid me.” A third says, “ The free press 
wight tel! how I compelled a rich Native to give me a valuable elephant 
for almost nothing, through fear of being harshly treated in my Court.” A 
fonith, Ft might notice how I am nearly all the month distant irom my 
station on parties of pleasure, and only return towards tlie end of it, to 
hnofdtoff^he requisite number of causes prescribed by the regulations. 

wight be ^timied ; but this is a sufficient specimen. These 
delirtquerttif are all honourable men;” for, in India, no one dare 
Onental Herald ^ 1^.5. 2 S 
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hint the contra r}*, although tnillions gtoan itt'hopeteM 
their culpable partiality, and no lefw crttttinar 

effectual check exists. That this happr stale ‘of* things* roay donrim^^ 
all such, instead of wishing V> reform tt, sit doWn' tcy inwnt 
jections (for they cannot state the real ones)' to the exieteace of « 
press in India, which they send to their friends in Engiund^ who either 
from being deceived themselves, or out of regard for the wishes of those 
abroad, undertake the task of deceiving the English nation, by^ which the 
unhappy ^dctims of their oppression cannot be heard. 

The opposition so long manifested to the diffusion of Christianity in 
India, could only have arisen from such a source. The Company’s set. 
vants knoAV, that while the Natives of India continue sunk* in i^latry, 
superstition rivets their chains. Were they to become Christians, rdi- 
gion would no longer debar them from leaving their native soil. The 
ruined Hindoos, ground to the dust by oppression, might then approadi 
the shores of England with their tears and supplications for redress, and 
their groans might at last reach the British throne. Tt is the fear of this 
that makes cmel task-masters keep them plunged into that system of 
darkness which chains them to the soil, and now cuts them off from that 
mercy which wc could not refuse to them ns our Christian brethren. 

Can it be from any other but this diabolical motive, that the East 
India roni])any has compelled both English and American Missionaries 
to leave its territories and take shelter in foreign settlements ? • That this 
Company still keeps laws in force, whereby, if a Hindoo declare himself 
a Christian, he is to !)e robbed of his whole inheritance? That it sanc- 
tions the burning of women alive, — a practice so unchristian and horrid, 
that it is not tolerated even by the patrons of the Inquisition ? The Go- 
vernment of India has no other excuse than that which may be pleaded 
by the monster Ferdinand of Spain, when he in like manner patronises 
priestcraft, and every onoiinity which he thinks conducive to the support 
of his iniquitous reign. This is the more evident, because this policy is 
only conducive to the su])port of existing abuses in the Government, 
while it IS decidcilly hostile to the security and permanency of the British 
power in India; for it is as clear as day, that the gods of the Hindoos 
fight not for us, and that the spirit of Mohammed only rouses his followers 
to shake oft our yoke as usurpers. Whereas Christianity would ever be 
our firm and faithful ally, the most powerful instrument of benevolonce, 
our best security in the day of danger. Consequently, there is no reason 
for proscribing truth and patronizing the bloodiest of all supcsrstitioris but 
a determined hatred of improvement. 

But leaving the (’ompany “ to eat of the fruit of their own devicea* 
ive now turn to consider the efforts of others for the diffusion of the 
Gospel in India. We are led into this inquiry by a small work wbioi 
has lately been published in London, on the ‘ Prospeols of Christiawty 
and the Means of promoting its Reception* in that c.ouhti y. It consist 
of a correspond once on this important subject, between Profeesoip, Wl^ 
of Hanmrd College, Cambridge, United States; the Ristr^ Wiilto 
Adam, Missionary in Calcutta ; and the celebrated RaimDohunl Roy# whoj 
alth<nigh entitled to the highest rank among the priesthood of W® 
country, both by birth and learning, has warmly and opbolji 
and advocated Iho can.^e of Christianity. The principal. 
Correspondence, which has now been published in three qwaiteis ^ ^ 
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^wrop^ — iflfrom the pen of Mr. Adam, whose 
repdrttbn sucb Oi is, entitled to the greater attention, as from his 

hairing himself Jpn^ acted .ai3 a Missionary, he is qualified from actual ex- 
ptrienco to speak ot the obstacles and facilities to conversion ; and as it 
appears that^ aiuco being in India, he has, from conviction, changed his 
n}ligK>ua sect, though much to his worldly disadvantage, this proof of his 
beiiig^ a sincere searcher after truth, warrants us in believing that lie will 
be the less liable to mislead otliers. Into his views, regarding the pro- 
bable success of his peculiar religious tenets, we consider it no part of 
our duty to enter. We take up the w’ork as containing the most precise 
and authentic information on a subject about which very vague and 
erroneous notions have hitherto prevailed. It bears everywhere the marks 
of great care, in adopting its facts, and candour in drawing its inferences ; 
befeide^ wliich^ it was originally published in the very country of which it 
treats, boldly challenging contradiction from those wlio were upon the 
spot, ready and willing to correct and refute its evrois, if such existed. 
Although many months had i)asscd by, no such attempt was made ; only 
one Reverend Gentleman having published a crilii ism of tlie w ork, w hich 
in every essential particular corroborated its authority. We may, there- 
fore, safely take it as our guide, in so far, at l(*ast, as facts are con- 
cerned : and from such as we shall select, the reader may draw' his ow n 
inferences. 

We shall premise briefly our own views as to the schemes of conversion 
hitherto generally formed by Missionaries. De(?ply impressed with the 
solemn natuie of the duty they had undertaken, it seems as if tlieir minds 
became insensibly imbued witli the conviction, that they were acting uuder 
a sjiecial commission from Heaven, which would consequently prosper 
all their efforts. As these, therefore, even although injudicious or dl di- 
rected, must succeed through the attendant bb>s.sing of divine agency ; 
this constant dependence on supernatural tiid would reconcile tlieii 
minds to the adojilion of nio»isnros, which, considered liy tliemscdves, were 
not calculated to attain the desired end. Poihaps pious men may be 
themselves unconscious liow' far they are so influenced, and many may 
bo inclined to justify them for thus committing the success of llieir labours 
to the immediate care of the Ooity. Hut we would remind such men, 
that if thev expect a divine interference for the conversion of mankind to 
the true religion, what need has the Almighty ot the j)uny aid of mortal 
efforts { If they answer, as they doubtless will, that tlic Deity clioo.sos to 
work by natural causes, then our reply is, “ Co thou and do likewise. 
l<al)our to attain your ends hv natural and rational means only, \athout 
living hid away by chimerical hopes of miraculous events. 

That tlie Seta lupore Missionaiies, who have taken so dlslinguislied a 
part in the work of praselytisni, wcie otten led a^va^ , at le.ist to sonae 
degree, by tain delusions of the kind above alluded to, is ahundantly 
evident tVom a Memoir of theirs before us, dated ll«ey were then 

^khig iittnowyng, versions of the Sciipturcs in the Oriental languages, 
and diMinctly assoine, in speaking on the subject, that Heaven itbclf ex- 
korted auid oncowaged Uiem to proceed in this work by mimerons special 
acts of favovtr. . Tako the following instances, all occurring wulim a lew 
pagea. ' Speaking of the Persian version, they say: “Providence has 
bdan pieaso^, iaa singular manner, to provide lor 

paring ^ .pwsom for the work peculiarly qualified,— Nathaiuel ^abui, a 

2 2 
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n^itive of Arabia, a descendant of 
follower.’* In the same page, Rpeakin^ 

** In no language has the care of Providence V>v^]^ the t^slatipi; blf the 
divine Word more eminently appeared than in thjs. So ejfectit^ ’jb*, 
deed, has it (the care of Providence!) been, that tliia yWsibnV 
once appeared to present almost insuperable difficujties;,' is now Uouglit 
into a course,” <&c. &c. Two pages further on : “ Provlrfcpce' has 5sb 
given us an opportunity of entering on another w'ork of thi^ nature, Tt 
has pleased the Clod of Mercy to open a door for us into the Burmau 
empire,” &c. About two pages further : “ Soon after our settling at 
Serampore, the providence of God brought us fhe very artist who had 
worked with Wilkins,” &c. &c. Such language, if not tq he accounted 
for in the manner we have attempted, must be the product either of 
folly, fanatiiasm, or knavery. The writer speaks of Providence with the 
same familiarity he would of a brother Missionary ; and seems, in one 
case, to forget entirely what he is speaking about; expressing himself as 
if he believed that the care of Providence might sometimes he inefectual; 
or Omnipotence itself hardly adc(piate to surmount the difficulties of their 
tremendous labours I 

Tliese extraordinary representations were made to give intelligence 
that they were then engaged in making versions of the Bible into ten or 
twelve Oriental language^, the expense of which, amounting appareiidy, 
at an average, to ujinauU of one thousand pounds for each, vas, of 
cour.-e, to lie cU'lVayed l)y the general suhseriptions of the Chiistian pub- 
lic in the vaiious parts of th<‘ world. They then intimated that a con- 
tinued supply of two thousand pounds annually would siiffircto coniplote 
the translations then projected. ’I'liese have ibeen since, wo understand, 
increased to thirty in nuinher, which may have cost th(‘ Christian vorld, 
at a similar late, between thirty aiul foity thousand pounds. Consider- 
ing the great difficulty of tran.slating tlie Scri})tureb, and the niinilK‘r of 
years the most learned men of o\ir country were engaged in that task 
loefore it could l)o done to perfection into Knglish, their yernacuV 
speech, it may justly surprise us to learu that Polyglossal Bibles are 
manufactured with such rapidity into the languages of the Bast, by two 
or three foreigners who arrived in that country after they had reached 
the years of manhood, and were at that period totally ignorant of every 
one of tiiese tluity languages. 

Mr. Adam gives the following account of the process : Dr. Carey, tlje 
most learned and le.spected of the Serampore brethren, translates the 
Scriptures into the Bengalee language, with which he is intimately 
acquainted. He llien employs a Pundit, or learned man, who is able to 
translate fiom his Bengalee version into some other language. Thy new 
version thus pioduccd put into the hands of another Pupdit again,, "ho 
may undeistaiid this and some thiid language; a third' Pfuidit jnay 
translate that into a fourth, and so on ad in/initum. IIow fa,>* tliis 
of successive tianslatioii has been extended, is not j^vsitivdy^ 
that it lias been earned to a conjddei able extent, is without cj^ucstioh. Can 
it be doubted, that in the thirty diftevent versions into wlq<f|i the^ihl^ 
has been thus raslily transfused thiough the medium of 
the sense of tb^ sacred volume has been uot a little tinged 
by the prejudices and ignorance of the minds tlihditgji widths it 
passed; nioio especially since it appears that, inWnd of men 
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oijly bieiii^, employed, \t is sometimes, as in the case of one version, an 
iIIitera>^'<^omati; \^h0^^ only know her language in its nidest colloquial 
form? The .dny' redeeming circumstance is, that all the versions receive 
the last correOtidns of ]pr. Carey, who must, of course, study one or two 
nevV languages every year, and rise to the dignity of a critic in each as 
fast as a work goes through the press. But this could afford us little 
consolation, unless ,he possessed super-human powers ; whereas they are 
^»ot considered to he even extraordinary. In anotlier ]>art of tho bamo 
work, we find that two gentlemen of classic acquirements, and well 
versed in Oriental literature, having'engaged with a learned Native in 
translating the Scriptures into the Bengalee, wdth the assistance of all 
the translations that could be procured, the Native in question, Ram- 
mohun Tloy himself, than whom no man living, i)crhaps, could be better 
qualified for such an undertaking, declares as follows : 

“ Notwithstanding our exertions, we wore obliged to leave the accurate 
translation of several phrases to future consideration, and for my own 
pait I felt discontented with the translation adoi)ted of several passages, 
though I tried frequently, when alone at homo, to select more eligible 
expressions, and applied to Native friends for their aid for that purpose. 
I beg to assure you, that I (though a native of this country) do not 
recollect having engaged myself once, dining my life, in so diilicult a 
task, as the translation of the New T«\slament into Bengalee.” 

In coinpariug this candid confession of a man of talent and learning, 
by birth and education so peculiarly fitted for the task, with the thirty 
versions of the Scranipore Missionaiies, conviction Ibices ns to declaie 
that tliey must have been stimulated by vVimctbing elie than a lational 
desire for tho diffusion of the Gospel in its purity.- W’bat lbr>( bomething 
was we shall leave our readers to judge, from a considi'ration ot tlu' eir- 
cuiiistances under "which they produced these multifarious versions. 'J bey 
w'erc printed, at the expense of the Christian world, at the press esta- 
blished by the Missionaries at Serampore, which was thus kept tully oc- 
cupied for a long series of years. When the stream of public benevolence 
flow'ing tow’ards them, gave an ample supply to tb(‘ Translation tund, a 
great number of versions w'ere carried on simultniieoubly ; it the supply 
slackened, a few of them Avert* laid aside; and Irom the manner in 
Avhich the translations were made, it is eAident that, while the capital 
continued to be furnished, the only limit to the number ol A ersions exe- 
cuted would be the number of knowui languages. Nay, it npjiears that 
they were even carried somewhat beyond this natural limit, the Bible 
having been at last translated into a dialect, or jargon, that bad no ex- 
istence at all — at least as a Avritten language! Thi', jargon the Mis- 
sionaries denominated the Concan ; but, on particular iuejuirv being 
made by some intelligent individuals acquainted Avltb that ])m t of the 
country near Bombay, wheie it was supposed to prevail, behold, it could 
not be found I A tleverend revieAvor in Calcutta has endeavoured to 
apologise fop this extraordinary concurrence, by saying, that it is we 
kn^Otvn there is a Concan country; inferring thence that there must jo a 


.i>ye might aihl the testimony of the Ahb^ 

of a close and accurate version of the inidor- 

dchlaTe^ after an experience of 'birty years bis 

‘‘ fairly and properly executed, would occupy lor b V 

me le^rofi^.tQi he fo\uid in India’'! 
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Concan Ikhgtikgo. A Biiiailar might hiS M > thfe 

Bfbk into the Yorkehit^ dialect* andtithtit elMlS we^^hiAh 
Catholic priest, tiho, fbr his Cwn private gaSA^ Aho^kl'AA ftr impost^ AtHin 
the l^ropaganda as to cause such a atep to -be takl^n ffef^'the ceatertieh 
of the English nation ? i - , 

Bibles, 6o manufactured, could not be pat into the hatlde of perSdiJs 
qualified to read them; they must, therefore, have bden piled iip ia 
cellars or store-rooms, and very soon have fallen a prey to insects and 
vermin, — to all appearance the only fate they merited. 'Besidfes beirtg 
got up in this discreditable manner, they are said to hare been composed 
of the most wretched materials, the Missionaries seeming by nC means to 
lose sight of economy in this trade of translation, which they prosecuted 
s6 ardently. Mr. Adam states, what is w'ell known, that the ability wss 
by no means w anting of executing beautiful specimens of typography at 
the Serarnpore press ; but he adds, that the translations and tracts had 
been injured by bad execution, particularly the versions of the Bible, 
for which the Missionaries seem to think any thing good enmjgh, “ I 
believe,” says he, it is almost impossible to find w'orse paper than that 
on which most of the Serarnpore versions have been printe<l.” In as far 
as their own personal interests were conc.erned, the result proves to have 
been good ; since they have realised handsome fortunes, although when 
they were sent out to India by the Baptist Society, it was, we believe, 
with all the lionours of apostolic poverty — without either purse or scrip.'’ 
The character and means of this Society supported them in their humble 
outset, and laid the foundation of all their after success. We understand 
thr.t ill the days of their pro^^perity and atHuence, they have thrown off 
the authority of tliat body under -whose banners they took the field ; and, 
by this able stroke of generalship, they have secured exclusively to tliem- 
Rclves and their families the sole management and control of the very 
considerable lauded and moveable property they have realised. We 
state this, because it is fit that persons in every part of the wOrld, who 
have contributed so liberally towards the encouragement of the work of 
conversion, should know that their donations have gone into the hands of 
a few private individuals, who now reject all superintendence or control 
ovet their conduct by any public body of men, and may, consequently, 
■whenever they please, convert the large funds collected for pious piif- 
poses, into a tem])Io of Mammon, or any other deity they or their heirs, 
(some of them attorneys,) succe.ssor8, or a.ssignees, may choose to worship. 
Much, wo hear, has already been expended to purchase shares ih business, 
and defray the expenses of foreign travels for the representatives of the«e 
pious men,” who will ultimately, no doubt, ap^dy all the rest in a 
similar Avay. We should be far from censuring such an application of 
money fairly earned ; but wc must ever condemn the artifices, of whatever 
kind they were, Avhich succeeded in placing a religious estabUshmeut on 
a footing of this kind, on wdiich no religious establishment efVer stood ^ in 
as far as we knoAV, from the creation of the world, to ahy b^cfioial 
purpose. " 

We have, in the foregoing pages, dwelt particularly on the Sefiptore 
Translations, because they have evidently been made ahaddio of, tionus- 
Icad the public. The idea of distributing the Bible, With thfe of 

thought, almost, among people of every “ nation, and ki^drady 
tongue,” is well calculated to strike the imaginatkAi. Btit'Ctei^tiafiity 
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mamjer ; nor ia there any probability 
^ Qy|J5 V not in the beginning /showered down 

£ 0 ^ h«ay-W), earth, nor did the multiplication of copies 

mfipire. Providence has never yet, as 
far as we know, chosen this solitary mode of diffusing thristianity, 
although attOW^pta.'J^'er.e 4 nado by the Seram pore Mihsionaries to incul- 
cate such -a Wiftf; which, how,c,ver, corresponds but ill witli tlu* resuiL of 
tbeh labom«. On thiti,,tbe following judgment is pronounced by Uaiu- 
wobun R<\y, >vhoso character and intelligence afford a sulHcicnt guarantee 
for oorreotneas ih- 

“ To the best ot\ my knowledge,'’ he observes, no benefit has 
hitherto arisen from the translation of tlie Scriptures into t]\e languages 
ol’ the East ; nor mn any advantage be expected from the 7’; nnshitions 
in circulation. They are not read much by those wlio are not Christians, 
fc^.cej>t by a few whom the Missionaiies lepresent as being led away by 
‘ Socinian principles.’ ” 

Mr. Adam’s, . work fully confirms this opinion; and the Abbe Dubois 
Behold the Baptist Missionaiies of Sei.'un|)oie ! iiifpnie what 
are their scri^mal successes on the shores ol the Ciiinges ; ask tlnuu 
whether these extremely incoircct versions, aheaily obtained <iL an im- 
mense expense, have produced tlie sincere eoaversion of a single Pagan ' 
and I am persuaded, that if they arc asked an answer iijxiii their honour 
and conflciene.e, they will all reply in the negative.” 

With such a result befoic us, what are we to think of their repiesen- 
tations, — that the linger of God was visibly displa}ed in jnomoting these 
versions !— that Providence prosided a Nativi' Translatoi toi one \eision, 
•— rendered assistance to auotliei, — brought a ijualilled aitist 

for a third— aud opened a door for a fomth ! Yet with so much divine 
aid (as tliey [rresumptuously pretend) all the thiity versions prove but 
“ barren fig-treea,” and eumberers ot the ground. Men may be, no 
doubt, fully persuaded of the importance and utility of Si ripture tians- 
lations, if executed w'ith (idelity and care, in both which the piesent are 
pronuunceti to be (grossly deficient. Put benefit cannot be expected to 
arise from them, except in proportion to the opportunities existing for 
tlibir introiiuctioa in the countries where they are understood hy men 
(qualified to explain them, to inculcate their precepts, and, by the influ- 
ence of a personal exeuiplification of their salutary eflccts on tlie luiinan 
character, to lead others to adopt a new^ and better faith. 

We shall now notice briefly the other means of pronely tism employed, 
and then give tlie result of the whole. The next in iinporlance 
translation of the Scriptures is the publication of Christian tracts. Fen 
or twelve are enumerated, and the character given of them is, that 
“ they are Tor the most part cither mystical, or puerile, or both. 1 here is 
scarcely one fit to be put into the hands of a Native of undersUndirig, 
aad only one in which an attempt is made to prove the truth of C ins- 
; as if it necessarily foUow'ed tliat Christianity is tim ji cause 
Hindooism is false, or as if the Hindoos were expected to receive a new 
reUgfon from Christian MissionaricvS, without the otier ol i>roo , an 
searcely even the permission to object.” -.u 1 

PreacJUiiig fo a thir4 mode of attempting to make convcits, ei 
traversing, th# country, and haranguing the Natives, at wharfs or o icr 
piiblio plucks of rendc:jvous, which the elder Missionaries conless ny 
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kbandon^d for the last yeM^ '^onitip<B«od ia 

thbei^iies oi' platiea hear therr residences; - iThe>labouiWtnJtii(!d fiddaU, 
litet, ' fiiropeftn Missionaries ; secondly, ■ 

thirdly, Native converts. Of the first Class thosC'whfC haiw bBenabhj 
preach in' the native tongues, and to perBevere for any lenj^th of-tSine, 
are comijanatively few in nmnber. The persons lofitlife second’ clant, 
althon^b better qualified from acquaintance with the ^vertaae^kr dialtcti, 
are si^id not to have enjoyed that personal respect among Ithe Nad^eb 
which is net'essary to success. The third class, or Native cfortverts, are 
so giossly ignoiaiit as to be hut ill qualified to defend their Own new re^ 
ligioufj opinions, instead ot being able to confute and convince others. 
Of one, the following anecdote is given, which we quote at a specimen: — 

“ linridas, in a conversation with Hammohun Roy, to whose house 
he hod gone uninvited, contended for the Deity of Christ only in the 
same sense in wliich he contended for tho Deity of Krishna, one 
of tlie Hindoo incarnations, expressing the utmost indignation at the 
supposition that lie had denied Krishna; and having evidently admitted 
the incarnation of Christ only as an addition to tho incarnations in which 
he had previously hclievt^d. Upon the whole, with respect to the Native 
preachers, and the Native converts in general, it may be observed, th^ 
they are too few, too poor, too ignorant, and too much despised by their 
coiintrj'men, to make much impression by their labours.” 

The religious instruction of the Natives of India is left in the hands of 
such men, because persons better qualified are unable to attend to it. 
Net only is the harvest largo while the labourers are few ; but respect- 
ing European Missionaries, \vc are informed : 

So many are engaged in conducting boarding-schools and printing- 
offices, in teaching cbaiity-scbools supported by public contributions, in 
superintending Native schools supporti'd by Government funds or by 
voluntary suWriptions and donations; in preaching to English congre- 
gations, and discharging other pastoral duties; in editing periodical 
works of a religious and literary character, and in various otlier i*eligio08 
and philanthropic, literary and scientific pursuits, that few of them can 
have much time to devote to Native preaching,— -a department o* Mis- 
sionary labour which imposes so much fatigue of body and oxerlion ot 
mind, that those vho zealously prosecute it must be indisposed as well as 
unfit for almost every other pursuit or engagement.” 

This completes the enumeration of the direct exertions made in Benpl 
to convert the Native population. Then follows an account of tlw in- 
direct means of conversion, comprising^First, the formation of Christiwi 
Chtirches or societies, formed in various parts of the country^ among the 
European troops, or the English and Indo-British inhabitant* of the cities 
and towns ; Secondly, the promotion of education by the JViisfiionane*^ m 
superintending scliools of various sorts, and the publication of* elementary 
bdoks, both in tho English and Native languages, at their printing 
presses. The only other species of Missionary exertion i* thepwblUmniK 
of jieriodical works. Among these is a newspaper, in the Demgalee la^ 
gUage, which (says the Author) “ is probably the first of W 

which has called forth two or three others conduc^ -by 
Those,’’ he continues, “ w ho look beyond the present tame, 
to’esrimnite the importance of this last -mention^ focty 
the of the' first example that was 
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,, bonAdar wbat been the final result of all their 

hbobi^f^ fiwtn(Tiltton«Dult tenders may ei^ily judfce for themselves, whether 
weilwkYO^fonBmd'tOotuiifetourahle an estimate. The Professor of Harvard 
College^ ini order Iwf obtain’ exact information on this important subject, 
havinff aridceisodia series of ^luestiona to two of the best informed men 
in India ; Ham mohutt Roy, a Native of that country, advocating tho 
cau^e of Christian Uy, and the Reverend William Adam, himself a 
Ctiristlan Missionary, wlmao respective answers to each of these questions 
Hire Iwth before us j we have a double seciuity for an accurate ^ie\v of tho 
real 'State of things^) ' . 

The first and- second questions related to the success of tlie exertions 
inaiio by the (Missionaries generally, and the number of tlieir converts, 
as to which Rammohun Roy observes : — 

To reply to each of these questions is indeed to enter on a very 
delicate subject ; as the Baptist MissLouaries of Scrarnporc determinedly 
contradict any one that may express a doubt as to tlie success of their 
lalsjurs ; and they have re[)eatcdly given the public to understand, that 
their converts were not only more numcious, but also respectable 111 their 
conduct; while the young Baptist Missionaries in Calcutta^ though not 
inferior to any Missionaries in India in abilities and ac(iuireinents, both 
tujopcan and Asiatic, nor in Christian zrai and exertions, are sincere 
enough to confess openly, that the number of their coiwerts, after the 
hard lalxmr of six years, does not exceed, /br/r ; and, in like manner, 
the Independent Missionaries of this city, avIiosc rosouices arc much 
greater than those of Baptists, candidly acknowledge, that their MU- 
Kioiiarv exertions for seven years have been productive only of one 
convert,^* 

Mr. Adam, after a minute analysis of the vague and contradictory 
statements put forth Ijy tlie Serampore brethren, >\ho would tain exagge- 
rate tlieir success, comes to the conclusion that “ tho whole number ol 
Native converts, in communion with the Protestant Misi>iouaiy churches, 
does noi exceed three hundred,” and expresses a suspicion that tho 
number is iruich less. He adds, that the iMissionaiies do not appear to 
him to have dillused even a knowledfje of Christianity, to any coii.siderable 
extent, among the unconverted Natives. 

The third question was,— “ Are those Hindoos, who profoM Christia- 
nity, respectable for their understanding, their morals, and tlieii condition 
in life?” In answer, Rammohun Roy says: — “ I have no personal 
knowledge of any Native converts, respectable for their understanding, 
morals, and condition in lite,” Mr. Adam says, that none ot tliem, as 
lar as he knows, have discovered any reach ot intellect calculat^ to 
excite the respect of their countrymen, or to promise lutnre usefulness 
amongst thei^. As to morals, he is incline-tl to tliink tliem in some re- 
spects superior to their idolatrous coiintrvinen ot the sumo rank and 
station; bat, that they themselves, instead of improving liavo deterioratea 
since t^rdhange of religion ; or become, in other re&pods, intciior to 
thoir former iselVes.” This he seem.s to ascribe to their being conipelled, 
l>y the intolerance of their unconverted countrymen, to relmqnm 1 tie 
habitual restraints of that religion in which they have been educated. 
In. proof that the instances of their immoral conduct are numerous, le 
^>^»t^Ji|©.ax©l»inute^booka in the hands of the Misbionanes ; wid the Ire- 
<luent saspensions and excommunications noticed in the Mi'^ionary repo s. 
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Aif 'to tliett cbtldkio^ in lifb, he stattes^ that all >tiM convcdsfiieli^i^f 

'or ef whanfi ha hjw ever heard^ arc depeiHieftt:i]i viroams^sitonL 

no meaiw ef iabaistenee but from their* own (labour;, or' 
charity of others. This is confirmed by the followingtconclmwe remark t 

According to Hindoo law, all heritable property is forfeited! by ^relhi* 
quishihent of Hindoolsm ; but I hare riot learned that this law ‘wjU oyor 
requited to be enforced against any Hindoo who had embraced tjJhristtk* 
nity/’ This cruelly intolerant law, kept in force by the Christian^ or 
rathel' Unchristian, Rulers of India, is both a proof of, and a reaeoii fop, 
respectable converts being few\ But even this will not account fop them 
being none at all ranked among the followers of the Missionaries. 

The fourth question was, ** Of what caste are the converts generally; 
and whaf effect has Christianity upon their standing?" To whick 
Ratnmohtin Roy replies: — “ It is rejx>rted, and universally believed by 
the Native inhabitants, that the generality, if not all of them, are of low 
caste ; and my acquaintance with the few of them I have met, has, in a 
gr^at degree, confirmed roe in this befief." Mr. Adam states, that of 
the two classes of converts, Muhammedans and Hindoos, the former are 
less to be depended on for sincerity; their religion easily admitting 
of the practice at' hyjvoerisy for any scHish end, and keeping a door al- 
ways open for the renegade to return into the bosom of the faith, when- 
ever it may suit his convenience. As when a Musulman embraces 
Christianity in India, his former acquaintances, for the most part, l)reak 
oflP all intercourse with him, a’'d he is regarded by bis countr^anen, gene- 
rally, with a greater or less degree of pity, hatred, or c6ntempt," it is 
not surprising that with this class, the Christian Missionaries have met 
with frequent apostacies. The Hindoo converts are none of them of the first 
respectability in point of birth, as far as the knowledge of the author ex- 
tends, except one Brahmin, whoso sincerity, however, is questioned ; 
and, indeed, he is said to he living in a state of total excommunication, 
professing to be alike indifferent to Hindooism and Christiaaity. There 
have been, it is true, other Brahmin converts, but either from the lower 
Castes of that tribe, or ** families in st)me way tainted or disreputable." 
With these few exceptions, it is evident (if it were only from the veil 
which the Missionaries attempt to throw over tins subject) that their con* 
verts are drawn generally from the lowest grades of the peop/e, both in 
regard to birth and worldly condition. Probably, as hinted in anotlier 
part, most of them wore outcasts from all mankind, and were driven, by 
the pride and cruelty of human superstition, to take refuge in the Gospel 
of truth, which declares that all men are equal in the eyes of tJieir Crea- 
tor. • But, “ whatever might have been the caste of a -Hindoo Gonvort, 
he necessarily loses it on embracing Christianity ; that is, his nearast 
relatives and dearest friends thenceforth refuse to eat, drink; or in any 
way associate with him.” 

The fifth question was, “ Are they Christians from inquiry and con- 
viction, or from other motives?" To which Rammohun Roy replied 

“ Tlie real motives of our actions are very difficult to bo-difcoveifod. 
All that I can say on this subject is, that several years ago jthere 'Vas a 
pretty )>revalent report in this part of India, that a No^tive-wnbraoing 
Christianity slujuld be remunerated for his loss of caste, by the gift oi 
five hundred nipees, with a coiintry^-boni Christian woman asbiswifo; 
and while this tepovt had any pretension to credit^ stirernlcNhWes 
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otfered ^rom^Miaeito d^e'to become Christians^ The hope of any such 
jecompeneo : being ' taken taWayv the old convert* find now very few Na- 
ti^ inclined ' ta follow their example. This disappointmont not only dU* 
courages cdnvtersioi^ but has also induced several Musulmaii converts to 
return to theit former faith ; and had Hindoos with equal facility ad- 
mitted the return of outcaates to their society, a great number of them 
also would^ I suspect, have imitated the conduct of their brother Musul- 
man comnerts. In a populous country like Hiudoostau, there are thou- 
sands oi‘ diatiUssed outcastes wandering about, in wliom the smallest hope 
of worldly gain caaptoduce an immediate change of religious profession, 
and their conversion to Christianity is a matter of indifference to the com^ 
inUnity at largo. About two years ago I stated this circumstance to a 
Church Missionary who lives in my neighbourhood, and whom 1 respect 
for hia liberal conduct; and I even offered to send to that gentleman' as 
many Nativ*^ as he might wish to convert, on condition that he should 
maintain them at a fixed salary not exceeding eight rupees per month.” 

Mr. Adam observes, on the same subject, which is ceitainly one of the 
highest interest and importance : — 

“ It is easier to determine wliat have ?m/ beim their motives tlmii to 
jierceive what have. Jf, to rendm- their motiv(‘.s good, it he considered 
necessary for them to have preferred truth and virtne to error and vice, 
from a simple apiwoliation of the former and disappiohalion of Ukj latter, 
then I fear that very few of them can be justly considered as belonging 
to this description. Inquiry respecting the doctrines of the gospel as 
compared with, or contra-distinguished fiom, thase of lliiidooism and 
Musuhnanism, and a well-founded conviction of tlie truth of tlmone, 
and the eiToneou*aess of either of the otheis, arc proicd, by their ex- 
treme ignorance both of their old and their new religion, to h.ave had 
little, if any thing at all, to do uith their piofession of Cluistianiiy ; 
while the numerous instances of immoral conduct wliich oct ur amongst 
them, and meet with the public censure of their teachers, show that they 
did not expect that strictness of di.wipline to which they have l^een re- 
quir(3d to submit. 'I'hat they are very little acipiaioted with their former 
religion, 1 state ns the general impression left upon my mind, alter all 
tl 10 opportunities of observing and conversing with them that I have 
possessed during iriy residence in India; an impression which is con- 
tinned by the fact, that, with the single exception })erhaps of the Delhi 
Brahnmn Pundit, none of them h.ave been able to read their own sacred 
hooks. That they are as imperfectly acquainted uith the religion which 
they have emhracerl even as it is taught them, I would state as a general 
impression acquired in the same way, and corroborated by tli(‘ following 
fact : Tarachund Dutt, a Native convert residing at \ ansvariya, in one, 
of his publications on Christianity, entitled Jnantmjuny compared the 
throe persons of the Athanasian Trinity to the three persons of the Hindoo 
Triad, and described the Father, Son, and Holy Chost, as, resj)eclivrly, 
the Creator^ Preserver, and Destroyer of the world. Not only is the 
Trinity unsoriptnral, but this account ot it is unorthodox ; and yet the 
hook containing it was printed at the Serampore Press, under the e>e ot 
the Missionaries'; aud the author of it, Irefoio his return to hlolatry, was 
esteemed ‘ one of the most rcapectablc and best infwnied oi the nhtite 

.11 

^ 'What then ana the pobable motives by whicli the nu^ority of the 
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)>av«^ been influeu<jed ? In t>ew 

blameablc than in others. The love o^ novelty may have^ inciuc^ 
wHo bad not much at stake ; the pressure of poverty, infiy, hay^ imp^W 
or the hope of gain may have drawn, others, gui^yd j^rKaps by^^ 
false reports at one time current amongst the Natives ; nod of this lund 
probji^bly : were most of those who have at different tin? apostatized, 
Th^ earnest, and evidently sincere and benevolent, ^suVaiVies pf the 
Missionaries, that without faith in Christ it was impossible for them to 
be served from the eternal wTath of God and pains of hell, joined perhaps 
to ^a, previous dissatisfaction with the absurdities and contradictions of the 
popular creed nnd worship, may have influenced some ; while the personal 
chmacter of the Missionaries, and the condescending manner in which 
they received and treated inquirers, compared with the pride and super- 
ciliousness of their own Gooroos or spiritual teachers, may have wrought 
upon others. Some had probably lost caste before they embraced Chris- 
tianity, and, with that feeling of religion and love of society natural to 
man, took refuge in the gosfiel from a state of religious outlawry ; while 
the Brahmmi Juggiiinohun Chowdhuree, already mentioned, it has been 
alleged to mo, was first induced to profess Christianity by au attachment 
to a Christian female. 

“ It is not unworthy of mention in conne.xion with this subject, tliat, 
since I embraced Unitarianisni, nine or ten of the Native converts have 
visited me at different times, either individually, or in companies of two, 
three, or four. They had received the idea, that I was not a Unitarian 
Christian, but a Unitarian Hindoo; and they gave me to understand, 
some with mon* plainness than otheis, that if I would sup))ort them and 
permit them to use my name, they would preach wdth all their might 
against the other Missionaries. I, of course, gave them no encou- 
ragement, and when they found that my purpose was fixed, they dis- 
continued their ^isits. I entertain no doubt, that, if they had re- 
ceived any cncovirageinent, several others would have followed their ex- 
aiiqile ; and I was assured by those Avho called upon mo that this would 
be the case. 

I have also learned from Rammohun Roy, that, since the com- 
mencement of his religious controversy with tlie Serampore Missionaries, 
several of tire Native converts have, in like manner, called upon him at 
difit'icnt times: and conceiving that his \)uhlicat ions w'ere directed not 
against the corruptions of Clnislianity, but against Christianity itself, 
offered their service'i to preach against it in places of worship to be 
erected at his expense, opposite to those already employed by the Mis- 
sionaiies for the propagation of their sentiments. He, of course, re- 
jected their proposal, and retained only one of them in his employ, viz. 
Gungauarayun I’uiida, whose sohiiety of deportment appearc<l io recom- 
mend him ; but upon this express condition, that, while he should enjoy 
perfect liberty to })rofe.ss whatever religion be might thipk fit ,t;9 adopt, fie 
would not in any way oppose the laboms of the Missiona,ries.^^^ 

“ Of those learned and respectable Natives with who?n,^ aip acquaint- 
ed, who think well of Christianity without professing it, th(?re^is not pne 
who admits the Native converts to have been actuated by good tnodve?. 
It may, be considered, on the -one hand, that their judging n’t, li. somewhat 
prejudiced ; but, on the other hand, there can be no doubt^tuP^t thpy 
sess far mure ^avpurable opportunities of becoming acquaihiejd. 
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cmpy. I , ^ ' ' ' • 

’ wliat denomination of Christians hAre tlib 

5f^i'6nafies Wen friVkst sO0ce6stu^ ** Tiammohnn Hoy rt-piios, ** Td tli^ 
b’6'sf’nt* mjj' t)elib'f^ hb Vlefidmihatlbn of Christians has had any real sthecess 
i^hrin^in^ N^yiVes^b^^ the Christian faith^ Mr. Adam 

gives tjio' fotjpivih^; as the' result of stich information as he has been abib 
th coTlecf i ' 

‘M am in'clmed to think, that, notwithstanding the paralyzing influence 
of the chaiigcs that have taken place in European Catholic'^ countries 
since the peribd of the French llcvolntion, they are doing more, in a 
quiet and unostentatious way, than 1 have observed Protestants in India 
on some occasions, willing to admit. Of the Protestant orthodox sect^, 
the Baptists have beem the most successful ; next to them, the Episcopa- 
lians ; and lastly, the Independents or Congregationalists. M hen the 
comparison is made bctwcoii Trinitarians and Ihiitarians, the former ha^h 


an overwhelming supeiioiity, if merely the number of the converts is 
considered ; hut if regard is had to the dispodtioim of the educated Na- 
tives in general, and to the rrspeefabifitu, wenfth, and femminp of those 
vho openly encourage Unitarian Cluislianity witliout professing it, then 
the latter have a decided advantage ; an advantage which will appeal so 
much greater, when it is considered that then* never ha*, been tnoie than 


ore Tbiiiarian Minister in Bengal, that it is lirth* more than hro rears 
since ho embraced Ihiitnrianisin, and that (lining tliut p(*iiod ho hasj^ad 
to struggle witli difficulties which have almost entirely pr(‘vented him 
from letting his voice be beard, or bi.s principle's known.” 

But in regard to tlie Boman C’alludics, ulio aie licie supjxised to have 
boon the most .siicces.sful, if Ave take* the evidence of their own ^Mission- 


ary, the yVbbc linbois, we find that tliirty yeais’ l:ibonrs in India have 
hit upon his mind the strongest conviction, that “ no progress lias been 
made, nay, that nothing can lie done 771 the circiimstft7tcrs of 

that €07171 tnj. Tie contends, that the task is (piite liopeless ; that the 
number of Christian.s in India is rapidly de< linieg, alilioiigb .some 
few proselytes may occasionally be mnd<*, A\ ber(* it is common for men to 
fluctuate from one faith to another, according to their teinpoiary interest 


or convenience. He appeal.s to the Lutlieran Mi sion, to say, whether, 
after a trial of so manv years, the small number of its followers, instead 
ot incrensinii:, is not rather dwindlinir awav. Ih* cites the lostiinony of 


the Moravian brethren, not having made a singh* convert dining tlie long 
peiiod of si'venty years; and menlion.s tin* decay of the Nestorian Chur^h 
iroin *200,000 .souls, to Ic.s.s than an eighth of this nuinher, uhicli ho dc- 
Uares to be .still daily diminishing. 

Without falling into the desponding views of the Reverend Ahlx*, wo 
must yield to the irresistible evidence liefore us, tliat the eilorts hitherto 
made to di'fitise Christianity in India have totally failed. And tvo 
think it our duly to impress this fact upon the minds ot tlie C hris- 
ttan phblib, ^h'at it may' no longer rest sali.sfied Auth exerting only 
tis have been hitherto employed. T Iiove yho regard, with 
Vuff ^ spectacle of nearly one hundred millions of human 

^tngs, wittim the influence of Briti.sh sAvay, left in almost total niehtal 
. b’ibnbt stifeTy be sdtisfied with Ihe coiiA'cr^ion 61 dOfl ((fikihg 
tke idinost Wortiputatiort) in thirty \’ears f Cy a ptoceBS so inournlully 
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^Ved there any sefcnrity for itrf 'c^)»ntadtifata«y,J 
wdtiW be consumed before the light of the pVrifettaierf'tht^ttghe^it 

tbeee regions ? Surely no sincere Christian, who realty' 

«3^tend the benefits of his faith to his fellow^creatures, Willfind liis cda* 
science acquit him of gross neglect of duty, if he' omit t<o> strain evetry 
nerve, that the means which are within our power may employed to 
rescue these myriads of British subjects from the fetters of a dark ind 
degrading superstition ? But this can only be done, as wc shall ghow 
presently, by means which the Kast India Com^mny will not sttlfor to 
operate. It remains to be seen how long the pious rulers of a Christian 
nation will, for the sake of courting the favour of a body of merchants 
consent to the continued degradation of so large a jX)rtion of the human 
rate. 

From past experience, and all we know of mankind, it is clear to de- 
monstration that education alone generally diffused throughout India can 
effect the great object we have in view. Because this alone can 
break down and destroy the stupendous mass of superstition which de- 
presses and degrades the Indian mind. Till this be done, it is vain to 
think of introducing the Gospel uith any prospect of success. Till the 
rank w eeds of ignorance and prejudice, which overspread the land, are 
rooted up, and the soil prej^ared for the ‘‘ good seed,'* would it not (as in 
the Scripture paiahle of (be sower) fall on stoney ground, or among 
thorns, and be speedily choked up and withered away ? This obvious con- 
clusion is supported by the most incontrovertible facts. The great obsta- 
cle fo the reception of (Christianity by the Natives of India, appears 
from the stateirionls before us to be their })rofuuiKl veneration for tluir 
present svhtem of faith, which has been growing uj) for an innnense 
period of time, till it has acquired a hold over their minds such as the 
history of the world does not furnish any other e.xamjde of. “ When a 
Hindoo (says Mr. Adam) is inlbimed that the founder of Christianity 
lived and died only eighteen hundred years ago, his mind not only dwells 
in contvaht on the unquestionably greater antiquity of his owm religion 
and people, but upon those unfathomable de])ths of past ages, mocking 
all chlculatiou, to which they lay claim. 'They believe in a series ol re- 
puted divine revelations, made to them in ])reference to all other nations, 
contained in numerous records that are still extant, w ritten in a language 
esteemed peculiarly sacred, and, in short, stamped in their opinion with 
every character of veneration.’' As if to adapt itself to the taste and capa- 
cities of every order of men, this leligion assumes a purer form for the 
learned in their sacred Vedas, wdiich contain the most lofty conceptions ol 
the Univei’sal Spirit, and are wrapt in the profoundest metaphysical spe- 
culations. The grosser ap)M(‘hensions of tVie multitude are attracted by 
an immense apparatus of idolatrous w’orshij), highly complicated hi its 
character, appealing to the strongest natural propensities of man; inti- 
mately blending w'ith all the relations and duties of the present lite, and 
with all the hopes and fears of a future; “ thua arraying in Its deleave 
(says Mr. Adam) eiery prejudice and passion that either* dignifies 
degrades human nature.” ; f . . 

J^uch is a brief ontline of the system which it is wished to enpplaiit bV 
Christianity. Alul how have the Missionaries set abtrutrit?' tn die siiUb 
manner as if they were attempting to convert the South Sea IalandefS» w 
any barbarous people. These, as the thirsty desert drinks up thfe pft^“ 
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their qwh^ fire ready to ie^Wbe tW <%f 
a^ypjyiliM coipe among them. Their 

hoa^ puddewy da?alea mth p, depth of knowledge far beyond theirrude 
cpnceptioa J their uncultivated understandings are ovcrpowcx^ by the 
gi^rior reasoniflg fiaeuUiea of their teachers, to whom they consequently 
yield an easy absent. Witli the same expectations our Missionaries 
mm to approach tlie shores of India. “ But (as is with groat justice 
observed in a note) they find prejudice and superstition where, ip the 
simplicity of their understanding and knowledge of human nature, they 
expected to find stable rasce ready to receive the doctiines of Cliri.^iaaity 
laid down by them asself-ovidenttruths, which only required tube known 
to be at once adopted.” From this ignorant notion seems to have sprung 
the hope, that by addressing tumultuous crowds as they passed along the 
streets, they might beckon them over to a new faith, and that simply put- 
ting a Bible into a man’s hand would make liim a Cliristiau. W ere this 
pos^hlcs the faith so adopted would not supersede, but be only suporadded 
to, their existing superstitious; in like manner as sonie of the ancieqt 
Pagans were willing to admit Jesus into the number of their gods. Could 
the N atives of India be converted to a belief in the Christian system 
without having tlieir minds previously improved by education, “ your 
C'hribtiaus (as the Abbe Dubois says) would continue to live the slaves 
of their Antichristian prejudices and customs.” Mr. Adam seems un~ 
(ousciously to bear testimony to the same fact (p. 87), in admitting that 
the only good the Missionaiies have done is in so far as they have promoted 
general knowledge by education ; whereas their direct altcin[*tvS at con- 
version liave only done iiiiscliief, and tended to biing Christianity iUelf 
into disrepute. 

No hope, therefore, exists until this huge temple of darkness, which 
slmu out the rays of the Gospel from the peo[)le of India, be demo- 
lished ; and this can only be done by the same instrument, viz. Kea- 
son, w’liich, by dispelling the Pagan mythology, prepared the way at drst 
lor the dawn of Christianity. Indeed no one will as8<.‘rt, that io those 
early ages it had any obstacles to struggle with to be compared with the 
rank sujierstitiou of the Hindoos. What presumption is it, then, to expect 
that this should give w ay to tlie puny efforts of a few^ scattered labourers ; 
•‘^nie of them ill qualified for the task, and otbeis more intent on earuiug 
the means ol subsistence ! They are allowed to have done good indirectly 
hy promoting to some degree the diffusion of education, but nothing con- 
siderable ca^ be done for the cultivation of tlie Native mind, unless by 
nieaus of a large number of persons spread over every part of the country 
capable of imparting the blessings of real knowledge. J3ut thw implies 
Colonization; and that the I^ast India Company sets its face against. The 
Britislj Government has, indeed, decreed, by the Aod Geo. 1 1 1. c. 1,7.7, ». 33, 
it is theddty of this country to promote tlie iriteicst and happiness oi tlie 
Native iphabitants of the British dominions in India, and sucli measures 
J^ht t(> be udO|>ted -as may lead to the introduction among them of useful 
knowledge, and.pf religimis and moral iinjirovemcnt.” But tlie Proprietors 
of India Stock have deemed it proper (in July 18‘24) to vote tliisoutof the 
Rtatn^e-book, .which, indeed, it might as well be, as remain tliere a dead 
And Lord Amherst, tlieir wmrthy reprc.se nta live in Indm, has just 
oKpededJ'fOiti 4bHt;Cioujntry an individual whom a number ol N atives poU- 
tioned tlte GoverUineut to suffer to assist in fulfilling the declared wishes 
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of the British Legialaftire. Besides which, ^ 
stances of persons being driven aW^iy ih 

victed of no offence, merely hecail8eth^y’dretifttilWef''ol*''d^^Jfe^j|jij||^ 
and Christian country ; it being the fbced r^solUtfa^bf ^the 
Princes of Leadenhail -street to shut out their W^jects 

from the means of knowledge and improvemetit. U^ti!'*<h& 
be changed, it is our solemn conviction, that<LThristiafrttyt?aiatlktke^'ftop^ 
gress whatever in India, but must continue to be, whatif has become tinder 
the Company’s abominable system, a badge of shame ^degradatfda 
among the nations of the East! Under this system respectable men 
have learnt to shrink from the name of Christian as from a foul contami- 
nation, and view with scorn and contempt those among their country- 
men who profess the “ religion of the Firinghee the faith of their 
foreign rulers, whom they believe to be without faith as without principle. 
We repeat, that those who have the least pretension to piety and justice 
cannot suffer this state of things to continue without burdening their con- 
sciences with the crime of contributing to the misery of hundreds of 
millions of their fellow-creatures. 

We shall only add two opinions on this subject : the first delivered in 
1813, by the Rev. H. Dealtry, a member of the Church of England, 
formerly quoted in this work, but well worthy of repetition : — 

‘Mt has been urged as a reproach to Christianity, (in India,) that its 
converts are chiefly of the lowest condition ; but the establisliment of 
schools for the promotion of English literature would soon do away even 
the excuse of this disingenuous and unfriendly charge. There is no 
doubt that children of tlio highest castes uonld be glad to attend them ; 
and can it be believed, that their fumiliarity with the English language 
and with European literature would leave their minds in the fetters of 
superstition, and in the darkness of heathenism ? It is by the confine- 
ment of the intellect that idolatry maintains its sway. If we open to 
thorn our fields of science — if ue lead them to our schools of phi- 
losophy — if we travel with them in our variegated walks of morals and 
of taste, they will in due time find their way to our temples. The in- 
fluence of the Chrihtiaii religion on the higher classes Avill be felt througli 
all the inferior classes of the population. The circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, and the labours of the Missionaries, will come powerfully i/i aid of 
this general improvement, and superstition will be eftectually assailed in 
all her strongholds.” 

We know that the Natives, of all cla.sses, are eager to obtain Eurt>- 
pean learaing; and see, with sorrow and despair, their despotic rulers 
banishing from the country those who would instruct them. They im- 
plore of the British Government to allow them to enjoy the means of 
generally diffusing knowledge, but tliey imploio in vain ; and English- 
men, who boast of ranking the highest among liberal and enlightened 
nations, have the shame of seeing their fellow-subjects appealing to the 
philanthropy of other nations, and indulging a bopte that the people of 
America will furnish them with those means of inifttiiction which Eng- 
land illiberally denies them ! We shall conclude by, quoting this passage 
of Rauimohun Roy’.s letter to Professor Ware of & United States:— 

“ Every one who interests himself in belialf of his fellow-creatures 
would confidently anticipate the approaching triumph of 
should philanthropy induce you and your friends to send to Bengal as 
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learning and science, aud‘ 
WlWHlgW with religious doctrines, as your circum- 
^*^ *^*‘ knowledge gratuitously among the Native 
coiWftunity,v'’-!rijK^^dd<» Mt a subsequent page : — 

“,-The desirjp ojf educating children in the English language, and in the 
English artstis «yen in the lowest classes of the conmiunity ; and 

I pisy be fuiiy jnsti^edia spying, that two-thirds of the Native popula- 
tion wonld he exeeedUngly glad to see their children educated in 
English learning ** 


UNB8.TO A DISTANT FHlfiND. 

Lady, long years have gone 
3ince rose our last farewell, 

Yet oft thy voice’s tone, 

Beloved in youth so well, 

Steals o’er my soul’s repining 
When hopes are most declining. 

Thine eye’s benignant gaze 
Hath still resistless power, 

Whene’er its love-lit rays 
Glow bright in fancy’s hour ; 

Celestial spells revealing 
To calm each ruder feeling. 

In life’s young morning bright 
I loved its beam to hail. 

And sought its holy light 
When other charms would fail 
’Tw'ould heighten transient gladness, 

And soothe iny settled sadness ! 

And e’en when dark despair 
Nor sought, nor hop’d relief. 

Thy fond maternal care 

Would share, and soothe my grief,— 

Thy kind though mournful smiling 
The troubled heart beguiling. , 

I wander far from thee, 

Yet do not think the loss 
Of all thy cares for me 
And gentle tenderness ; — 

And, oh I though oceans sever, 

Fll blew and love thee ever I 

And while ’neath other skies 
< Through dreary paths I stray, 

, , Thine image still shall rise 

To cheer my lonely way ; 

And dreams of joy departed 

' Shull soothe the mourirful-^hearted. 

(^lerA^eitl D. L, Kicharusok. 

Oriental Herald^ Vat. 5. 2T 



Two things almost immediately occtir to tWt^o4et*'6f*>€hciso 
Greece : their extreme rudeness and imperffewltfn end’ the 

daring spirit of independence which pervad^h ^hetn.' ^Tliiy ere niu^h 
mountain lays, uncmbellished by splendid imagery thought* hut 

their whole texture is fraught with sentiment^ and they awakeniid a rury 
powerful manner, the emotion and enthusiasm of the^ redder. * Itishh- 
possible for any one who has ever turned with an ey^ of ' veneration on 
ancient Greece, or wdio has imbibed the spirit of her institutions, ever to 
look with indifi'crencc on her present state. She is now ondeavouriag to 
regain her place among the nations. The World beginst once more to look 
with anxiety towards the Kgean ; and every thing which promises to 
afford assistance to such as would estimate exactly the chances iri favour 
of Grecian freedom, is viewed with increasing interest by all liberal men. 
These Songs are chiefly valuable in this point of view, as they show the 
soil of energy which still forms a part of the Greek character. This 
peculiar energy sitould, we think, he taken into account by all those who 
speculate upon the form of government which it would be proper for iIm’ 
Greeks to adopt on the present occasion. It appears to be an element ol 
republicanism; and, indeed, a republic, formed upon the enlightened 
ideas of the present age, is the only government that could possibly raise 
the Greeks to any ti)ing like their former greatness. The world has 
already had, one should think, enough of despotism in all its forms ; it 
now seems liigh time that men should try what freedom can do for theii 
happiness, 'i’lie representative federal republicanism of the United Statej 
is the noblest effuit that has yet been made for the happiness of the many; 
and, although by no means as perfect as it might be, there is reason a 
suppose it would confer infinite advantages on Greece, if adopted anc 
properly upheld in that country. For monarchy the Greeks never wen 
fitted : it can only suit a people of placid good sense, who have little o 
the enthusiasm of liberty in their souls ; but is not, by any means, calcu 
lated for so impetuous a people as the Greeks. The advantages am 
disadvantages of monarchy are pretty well understood now; and wesei 
that no nation wiiicli has it in its power to choose in peace, ever make 
choice of it. What the Greeks will do, we pretend not to decide > that 
whatever they dp, they ought not to choose a monarcliical governBieot 
w^e are thoroughly convinced. Their progress in civilization will depem 
very much upon their choice in this matter: as republicans, they wouk 
make greater advances in one generation than under a monarchy n 
centuries. Rapid development of the mental faculties And moral ener 
gies of a people is not one of the excellencies of monarchy. 

But we inus«t confine oiu selves at present to what .more immediate 
concerns the Songs of Greece. The collection before us is, properl 
speaking, divided into four parts : — Songs of the Klephtai- 7 -Histoi>c 8 
Ballads — Romantic Ballads — and Dithyramblcs to Libtlr^V 
tho translator has whim.sically designated a pordbU of tHfeiti' 

1 Tho vSongs of t; recce, tran«ilated from the Romaic Tex.i,VlIiied't>yM.^ 
with Additions, Translated into iuoglish Verst, by (jharlef Jttridslty Shena#' 
8 vo. Lojadau, f sp tn • 



Sheridan* s Songs of Greece, 

and wiotber portion ideal. It is not, however, of much consequence how 
they are divided n are highly valuable, as furnishing 

* a faithful picture of a people singularly interesting. They open a view 
into their donn^tia IjaWtSv and by repeated details of particular oases of 
oppressions, fiffbfd .a aaach more moving picture of their national misery 
than, could bi farawn, by the moat powerful eloquence. To the name of 
poetry, a groa^.niauy pieces of the collection have very little pretension, 
ev/sn of that? portion which the translator pre-eminently styles ideal; 
th?y are homiely,, inlWPlificial descriptions of feelings, sometimes natural, 
sometimes notw The only seatimenta which api^ear to kindle the poetical 
flams in the bosoms of the modern Greeks, are grief and the thirst of 
vengeance. Inspired by these, their bards do give birtli occasionally to 
bold figures. But, upon the whole, their muse is a very matter-of-fact 
j>ersonage, who talks of balls and cartridges like a serjeant of dragoons. 
The ** translator” appears to think there is something very meritorious in 
this peculiarity, for thus he records his notions of the comparative merits 
of English pi:>etical language and the metrical phraseology of the “ Grecian 
goatlierds ; ” 

** I love Manuel for the animated simplicity with W'hich he tells his 
fftory * right a-heady* wnthout prosing about it.” — “ I have taken great 
care not to spoil w ith our poetical gaynmon tne plain talk of n goatherd, 
whose literary life was passed on the mountains ; with a towering rock 
for the professional ‘ garret in Grub-street,* blue skies instead of hlnc 
parties, and Ida’s thyjyny expanse, in lieu of drvgget knee-deep with 
insulwrdinate papers ; in total ignorance of all revises, in utter fearless- 
ness of all lleview's. Happy dog ! *’ 

Mr. Sheridan is the son of a wit, but he ought to be aware that the 
qualities of the mind arc not hereditary. lie evidently intended to be 
witty in the above passage, which forms part of a note to an interesting 
Ballad ; but we own it is not in our power to discover the wit of it. We 
mention this, b<?cause the same intention is displayed throughout the 
greater portion of his Preface, and in almost all the Notes. Old law- 
terms, too, tire sprinkled about on all sides, rendering unintelligil)le 
aoceunts which might othenvise have been of some service : “ The de- 
fenders of Ireland have indeed of late illustrated her national bulls ; but 
though the of opprcs.sion may appear secured for the present, 
the tittftil is cut oflF!” wdth abundance of other cant nhrascs, to under- 
Rtnnd which, requires a peculiar course of reading. Iiis aversion to our 
“ poeiwal iatgon** induced liiin, we fancy, to make rm/Zs rhyme with 
ihep, in the following lines : 

.^id dr^ve the vaiidy-stniggUug Tulk^. 

Within Uieii castle’s xcutls ; 

(iV^ciansT advance, like famislied wohc'j ! 

' ' ’ " ' ’Yduf foes will fly like sheep! , « . 

. -ii ,1 . Historicnl Huthtd^, p. 100. 

i - i ' 

Ptqbab}q,bq, piognt to have written “ and, perhaps, 

actuajly wro^q.jjti ^p ; but having, as the reader will have percemxl by a 
passage quoted above, an unfortunate aversion to revises, suffered the 
fiyer tq pas^ for his own. 

With ' all ' tbi4l petulance and carelessness, however, there is t^sidcr^ 
able merit in hi.s translations. The Songs of the Klephtai, which form 

2T2 
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Sheridan's Songs of ^treeee, 

the first portion of the fii^st divisicm of the thinks the most 

interesting of all. They alJo breathe 

heroic sentiments of valour. The Klejj>nT:j^'fheWi^lV|i^ are thus described 
in the Preface : 

“ The Klephta were hardy to a degree scarcely, credible to more effemi- 
nate nations. They had no fixed encatopmeht, Hiratidering in summer 
among the higher, in winter, over the Ibwdr rtnyuntalnous regions ; but 
they always had a spot for rendezvous and occ^tilional sojourn, called 
Limeri, situated near the Armatolik, from whicjx, tj)ey ,}tad been driven. 
Their forms, majestic with conscious valour, or gaunt with hunger, hover- 
ing by moonlight around their former possessions^ .must have appeared 
like spectres haunting the scene of all that was dfear to them in life. 
When not engaged in an expedition, their chief re^ijrc^ for amusement 
was found in martial games, and particularly in firing at d mark. Constant 
practice in this led to a surprising degree of skiTu By daylight they 
could strike an egg, or even send a ball through a ring of nearly the 
same diameter, at a distance of 200 paces ; and in the most pitchy dark- 
ne.ss, they could hit an enemy, directed only by the .flash of his musket, 
which they appropriately called returning his fre /* — ‘‘A band of 
Klephts have been known to combat, during three days and nights, with- 
out either eating, drinking, or sleeping.” — “ Pain found their courage as 
untameable as thirst and hunger; although every Klepht taken alive was 
inevitably subjected, before the relief of death, to the most dreadful and 
protracted tortures.” — Preface, p. 25, &c. 

They wore “ either Greek.s, who originally^ never submitted to the 
Turkish yoke, but sacrificing the possession of more fertile huids to the 
love of liberty, established their home and country in the wild and ex- 
tensive mountain-tracts of Epirus and Acarnania, and from thence kept 

up a desultory, but still renewed warfare, against the usurpers of their 

possessions ; or they were Armatoloi, subsequently pillaged and outraged 
into Tebellibn. These (Armatoloi) composed a Greek militi ay allowed W 
the Turks, on their first conquest of Thessaly and Acarnania^ to 
associate for the common security, but whom oppro8.sioD fr«|iieilUy 
to the mountains, where they joined the original and wherr 

they either led a life of hardship and independence, or made terms, and 
returned to the plains, xvhen they Were called ik ‘ reclaimed 

Klephtai,* as the unsubmilting Klephtai were termed’ ‘ wild ; an 
appellation which well accorded with the Turkish^ tnetf^od of hunting 

them down in their retreats like beasts of prey .’’a . ^ , 

The first Song in the collection, entitled ‘ Kreeatp^.^lionj, ago^ 
specimen of the nature of these rude lays, of which i|t.'U>said to be the 
most ancient. The hero of it flourished in the 6 evfenti« 4 nth)centnry ; am 
it is interesting, as the translator oMerves, from ;itaf cttrrthig back the 
warfare of the Greek mountaineers against the Tiltkfey«t 130 years. 

From Arta’s outraged battlements 
Bold Kreestos bore away , . , [ 

Two A^as and the C.’adl’s self, 

/ Eaglesi seize their prey. 

' ' . . - ' ■ . A vt , 1 vo\ Vj u r. ■ ' 

■ . — — , , 1 M 7 UiX 

' lathe firs* clkss of 
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Skertdan^'s Sotufs of Greece. 

roh 31»e Mpu^^irtir mw 1^0 m\>ea tod Uacd, 

, pride :— 

,1' 

The/urious Moslem cried. 

.'• ^tlflliieSu^tiMi sends his own Firmaun, 

^ u 1 . 1 . . f i;Thi^ fdtoii^ -Gveek must bleed,— 

. n Uie yrretcJi, and power and gold 

, j the loyal deed ! 

' ' But 'ivioukt^li* order’d Solinmnn, 

" I ‘^ ''WhWm Kreestos chenahed best, 

To<«ek in love that dreaded Klepht, 

. : ' Thenf-^pierOe his generous breast. 

At A'irmyros they met and <lranlc, 

' Like fViends, the live-long night, 

Till mdrriing o’er the Ilomicido 
Shed startling beams of light ; 

The Moslem, when tliey parted, cried, 

With tenderness and shame, 

Kreestos ! it was to bring the Turks 
“ Thy sever’d head I came.” 

Tlien back, an equal space of turf, 

These hostile friends retired. 

Both raised at once their longTouphaiks; 

Both slowly aim’d and tiled : 

Too justly sped from either tube. 

Forth flew the deadly shot,— 

And both the fierce but faithful friends 
Lilly weltering on the spot I , 

The ne.xt Song which wo shall extract is called * The Tomb of the 
Klepht.’ It breathes more of the real Greek spirit than any other piece 
in the volume : and the concluding lines would not have done discredit 
to the pen of Bioa or Moschus ; 

The sun had.reign’d, but sunk in darkness f.ist, 

Like Lifij; in Death, when Demos spoke Ins last:— 

, , I^ave me awhile, my children ! — ^lienee and bring 

Our^drau^ht for evening from the chrystal spring ; 

“ Sit, year, my brother’s son ! receive and wear 
'My'^arnis^; — henceforth thou art the Chieftain here.— 
‘‘^Com^atilons ! let my now neglected sword 
■ :^>Gutlioughs, once more, to rest its weary lord ! 

1 (1*1 Gall me a priest— to whom 1 may confess 

• / ' errors— would the list were less ! 

“ Yet long a Klepht I an Armatok* still longer, 

“ I slew' but tyrantSj — now the foe is stronger:— 

‘‘ Tis Dkaiii! — erect my loinh — but broad and high 
Tluit when I hear Uie Moslems’ b:ittle^:ry, 

“ I may have space to raise iny mouM’ring corse : 

“ Appal with death, yet strike with n>ing force ! 

** And leave a wmdow — let the swalloivi Orin^ 

** My earliest tidings of returning Spring, j ■ m 

“ ApuI nig^ttingg/es in Moy come nestling fhere ana . 
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Sheridan's Sangt <if' QfefGt. 

No. XII., called 

highly descriptive of the Mannera of thert 

tracting : ^ 

' • V r\j( 

Nannos has sought the mountain peaks, - 
And coilnts, ’mid snow and niiaty ^ 

His Klephtic school, who all attend ! 

Their youthful master’s list. 

• ’ , r , I 

They come, they crowd, till round 
Three thousand sabres gleam, , . , , . ♦ 

Wliom thus he taught, a rock his desk, , 

A plundering raid his theme :--7 

I want not Klephts who slaughter she^p, ‘ ' 

“ Nor Klephts who capture kids ; 

** Your blades must slash, your guns must aih.. 

Where'er your master bids ; ‘ ' 

“ A three days’ march must now be made 
“ Within one wintiw night, 

‘‘And then we seiie that lady's howfer 
“ With plate and silver bright ; 

“ And when we come, her wortls will be, 

“ For women love the bold : 

“ ‘ Nannos, and all his gallant band, 

“ ‘ Are welcome to my gold!’ 

“ And gold, and plate, and sparkling gems, 

My Klephts shall fairly share, 

The very boys shall get their part. 

But! will have the fair.” 

Ai is also No. XIV.— < Inscription oil the Sabre of KontoghiaTint:' 

FiCt him, who courts not kings, but death ; . > , 

Who loves the Free, and leads the Brave 
Who.se only life is lionour's breath ; 

Vussess in trust this Grecian g'laive. , 

In No. XXV., entitled * Skyllodemos,’ there is eonaldhrable ](>o6tlcal 
merit. It is a Kne picture of the truly noble manned inf hardy 

outlaws behaved to their fennale captives. Befote we exttrtilM the 
we will copy the translator’s account of the hero of it; “ SpirOs ^>kyllo- 
demos, of an ancient family of Armatoloi in Acarnania, fell, in the year 
1806, into the hands of Ali Pasha, who threw him into a deep dungeon, 
where he lay for many months, chained and immeraed in mud and 
water. By means of a long sash and a file, he one night escaped from 
his prison ; but the gates being closed, it was impossible for him to leave 
the citadel before morning ; and then he was nearly hopeless of eluding 
discovery. Spiros, as his whole chance of escape, buried himself to the 
throat in that forest of reeds which fringes the lake of Yanina ; endured 
in this situation, during three days and nights, the extremes of cold and 
hunger, then seized a boat, crossed tlie lake, and returned by the moun- 
tain-paths into Acarnania. He was afterwards pardoned by Ali, 
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Skyllodemos was feasdng beneath a dark pine, 

And Irene satlie^ himiitornoQr out his wme : 

“ Fill the cup, fair Irene, till mom light the skies, 

Till the Pleiads rettcat^ and th4 day-star arise ; 

" Then unransom’d retnm to thine own native land, 

** Escorted by ten, the best ten of my band.” 

<< Though captive, proud Demos, I am not thy slave, 

My father is noble j my husband is brave.” 

As the day-liglit Was breaking, two travellers past, 

Their beards were untrimm’d, and their looks were o’eicast : 

Health mid pe^PQ be on Demos! On you be no less— 

** But how know ye *tis Demos whom thus ye address \ ” 

** Xhe.brothor ot Demos has told us to greet him.” — 

My brotlier ! hal Travellers, where did ye meet him? ” 

** In Yanina’s dark dungeon-depth did we meet, 

“ He had gyves on his hinds, he had chains on his feet.” 
Skyllodemos wept fast, and hurst wildly awayr— 

Wliere Hy you, my brother! my chieftain ! oh stay ! 

Tliy brother is h<*re— come and meti las embrarf'! ' 

Then Demos look’d round, and he knew that loved face, 

And tliey both kiss’d with fondness the lips and the (‘yes, 

Till Demos, recover’d, impatiently cries ; 

Sit near me, my brother, and tell me the while, 

“ How you ballled the Albanian’s haired and guile.” 

In the night I unshackled my hands, broke my chain, 

“ Burst the grating, leapt down on th’ inundated plain, 

Found a boat, cross’d the lake, and the night before last, 

** Ixiaving Yanina far, breathed the free mountain blast.” 

Instead ’ of extracting any more of these Songs in this place, we shall 
insert two or three of them, at the close of prose articles, in different parts 
of this Number, as our object is to excite as much interest as w e can in 
favour of the Greeks, and to give such of our readers a* may not see the 
Work itself, some conception of the popular poetry ol modern Greece. 
With all the petulance of the Notes and Preface of the translator, we beg 
leav^ to r^cppimen^ * The Songs of Greece’ to our readers ; fiir nlthmjgh 
they 09 ptWms. deserve much scurfy, yet as helps to the thorough 

Greek character, they are of the highest interest 
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To the Proprietory i 
'■^ LaiVie^s AK‘t> Gfhtlilmek,*— I n Wlxmt 5ninfe 9i0au«)^pClia»tier«i|;a 
Cbiiibany expire, and you are, I take it for gra|itod^^t4o »tteatH« 
td)Si^S[4^'of what is going forward in the world to imagine for. a momwQt 
ove^ that it Will be renewed. ' ' ' ■ ’ ' • ' 

It behoves you, therefore, injustice to your familiei* toiiiiqtilto, era it be 
tOO^laie,' how the interest of your capital and debt is thereafter to be paid, 
ahd' (if you have nerve enougli for the task) to^ ealctiia;IW' what chance 
thei'e rd (if any at all) of one farthing even of the principat' df either being 
repaid.' ■ ^ i 

' llVese Suggestions, and the inference they carryv maty perhaps startle 
ybu, and dispose you to consider, whether it may not bo as prudent to 
attend to the hints (however disagreeable) of even an ' anonymous cor- 
rWspohdfehf,' as to continue to give implicit credence to the ’pleasing state- 
tn^irts and glowing representations of the smooth-tongued 'Gentlemea' l)f 
Leddenhall Street. 

’ Td' save tiihe; I will at once assume that, (not having token leave of 
your senses,) you are disposed to inquire into the state and ! management 
of your atfairs, and to ascertain whether the most is making for your be- 
nem, of the many advantages which must inevitably cease, with the fetv 
remaining years of your monopoly. 

That a great deal is making of those advantages, I am wHling to admit, 
but that it is for your benefit, I positively deny. I assert, and in the 
course of my correspondence will prove, that the whole benefit arising 
from the greatest mercantile monopoly in the world, is frittered away for 
the individual benefit of its twenty-four Directors. 

' I will further show, that your interest, as stock -holders, is not inuniiSii 
with that of the Directors, and that while you are atoUsOd with the 
shadow, they arc possessing themselves of the substance. ‘ ’ 

'To awaken you at once to a conviction of this most important truth, 
and to a sense of the danger wliich threatens you, but frdm Which ydir 
Pir<?ctors are free, will perhaps be the surer way to arrest your atten- 
. tj^on at the commencenieut oi our acquaintance, as well as to 
for its continuance. To this object I will therefore at once proceeds ,i 
it is of course known to you all, that your affairs as a Company ^ 
j^anaged by twenty-four Directors, of which number six go out aimuam» 
^d arc replaced by as many others. It is equally well known thAit^rae 
Directors are elected by your good selves, and that great interest js BWP® 
by contending parties to secure your rotes. * > ■ ' 

' The Directors, so constituted, have no stipulated remunemt Ion, 
sbme 300/. a year to buy gingerbread; and having given thi^^diifelvdd 
to be men of independent, if not of large fortunes, are gene/|\}iy; j?eheyyd 


to be such. . ^ 

, The ilurprisd, therefore, (to those not in the secret.) 
can induce such wealthy men to accept of, not to say^ strive and 
bow nnd cringe, for situations of such great respanaibiUtJt amil 
unless. a desire ibr .imniediate superinteud^fin 
invested, no doubt, to the last sixpence in the Stock of the Coropan/i 
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To this conclusion, you, their Electors, must have also come, before 

tWttiaatgement of the Gompai^y^s 
affairs ; for it cannoti(>ciiiJ»irtently wkh a 'proper* respect for your powers 
of discrimination) belie)^d, that you saw any thing in the Gentlemen 
in question, tor fwbmn'f^HdHhftlh'to'ydiir notice, beyond' a most religious 
interests - Let us inquire, therefore, how far your 
ideas, in Uaati'rospo^ !ii<»er 6 w’eH-founded, and whether these said Di- 
P 0 otore*be, at ii»«Hppoa«d, sailing in the same boat with you. Of this we 
can judge fairly enough, by learning what account each has at stake in 
the gi^ntio^cowcera Ovwi which he presides, of the exact prosperity of 
which* be Uvigjea4-tir4ittle, these said Directors must be allowed to have 
the best ^Oeawstlof judging. If we sliould find that they are very large 
proprietors* df we may naturally infer that they think well of the 

Company’s affairs, and that they recommend to you a like investment, 
not merely for the sako of the Vote which it might secure to them, but 
from a convictiurr of its real value and benefit to you. If, on the other 
hand* we find, that they are possessed of no more, or little more, of the 
Company’s^ ^tock than is absolutely nece.ssaiy to qualify them for tho 
Direction*' We, may fairly infer that they think but lightly of thesecqrity, 
and that having so small an interest in the good or bad success of the 
Company’s, undertaking, they have other benefits to gain by submitting to 
the task of Directorship, 

, To be qiraUfied for a seat in the Direction, requires, you must know, 
tho (losaeflsiou of 2000/. Stock, without which no one can become a Can- 
didate. This 2000/. Stock, besides so qualifying, gives the jiossessor one 
Vote, and distinguishes, liis name in the Calendar thus .... * 

The possessor of 3000/. Stock has 2 Votes, and is marked thus * * 
. , 6000/. ... 3 ^ * 


10,000/. . . . 4 . • * • • 

These are called Stars, and a man’s w’cight and importance at the India 
House on a day of ballot may be estimated accordingly. Well, now let 
as see what number of Stars, what amount of .Stock your present twenty- 
four Directors have, or, in other words, what interest they have at stake 
in a concern with many millions of capital* the arrangement ot which 
they themselves Imve : 


Amtell 

Bt'bb 

BaitUe 

Buftanquet 

Ca«l^»bell 

riarke 

Oaniel ' ’ 

Kdmon^tone 

Hvui^jestone , 
Loeb 

Mi^dVilktiikV'' 

Morris 

. liastcrroManii , 

Moiipy. 


Amount. 

£10,000 

:t,ooo 

10,006 

3.000 

2.000 
3,000 
.3,000 
2,003 
2,000 
3,000 
.3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 
:’,,000 
2,000 
2,000 


Muspratt 

Plo>\deu 

Prc«rot 

Parry 

Lindsay 

Robinson 

Raikes 

Ravenshaw 

Smith 

3'oone 

'riiornhill 

Wigram 


30 Directors ‘ £3, *200 each,? ^ gO.OOO 
52 Votes > 


iMl'i .. — . 

by rotatiop e»ery yw. 
tHnotnfuin 1 .,11 ! Am,. ' i. .. . 



ai'Z Analysis of Vouri of Directors. 

Here, we find that the»e thirty Directors, these thirty rich Mer- 
chants, Bankers, retired Nabobs, &c. &c. who have money here, there* 
where, invested, at, lo.wftr ta^esi of yth^n, the 

Company pays, hold of.its^tock but 96»Q9P./.,*or upon an avertire 
to no more than 3,200/. a piece. In fact, that they think so ill of the 
affaifs of the Company, of which they are <map^g^i;fV 7 ^pd,.%yvtoh,they 
have roqonamendea, nay, urged you to become partners. jthai tWy have 
tnssted no more of their superfluous wealth in thas^ U'absoluleiy ne- 
cessa'ry (or almost so) to qualify them to partake of fhe lddVcih'a^d fishes 
of the pirection. We are even justified ia concluding ihat^, biUt fqr suth 
absiHUte necessity, many of these Gentlemen would hold » none for 
o£ the thirty, no few'er than fourteen hold not a farthing’# Worth saore thta 
they cdh help, although the possession of another 1000/. Sfodfc Would give 
thei^ another vote, and their names to the public in their bWh.Ked Book 
with more respectability. 

T^he Stock they actually have, is not more than the acquisition of the 
gingerbread -money would render an object for them to hold — for & 
2000/. stock, three hundred a year is no bad dividend, in addition to 
what the Company pays as interest. 

You must now clearly see, that you were wrong in supposing that the 
prevailing anxiety to get into the Direction, arises from the general ex- 
tent of wealth and interest which Candidates have in the affairs of the 
Company, and you will therefore naturally conclude that some other in- 
ducement is the cause. That inducement I need not say is Patrox- 
ACrii, and Patronage the most enormous and valuable which exists in the 
world : Patronage equal to nmny, and superior even to some, enjoyed by 
crowned heads, and such as might, under any constitution save that of 
England, be viewed with suspicion and dread. 

Tlie nature and extent of this Patronage, and the baneful effects it haa 
had, and must have, so long as allowed to exist, on your interest, wiU be 
the subject of niy next letter; and I will thereafter proceed (,o,showho'v 
much more adviseablo it wj|pld be for you, as Proprietors, fo do a>vay 
with altogether, as far as may be, or to convert to your ow'r^ bpnei^t, as a 
Corripany, such Patronage, than to allow it to exist, not merely for the ex- 
clusive benefit of thirty individuals, but as a powerful induce,mo*^l 
sacrifice ol your interest, to \^hich it must inevitably lead, and with which 
it Is’ wholly incompatible. I may perhaps be told that you, the Propripfe^ 
are aw^are of all this, and that if you see fit to sacrifice your in Wests for 
th^ benefit of your friends, the Directors, you have a right to (fq so, pyithr 
out being found fault with ; and so may I too, providod> h9WGy^f)»l 
always c/cor/y and iVistinctly understood, that at the expif^^^ .,of the 
Charter, when the Bubble bursts, as it must do, no appo^ i^^^Ojpaj,jpap,0 

inydurbfchalf to the generosity of the British nation. • j) oj; - < 



' M!^i you TfiB OF IRJtLAN^O, ANtt 

- ■ ■ tO^ONI^ATrON OF iKDtA. 

‘ 'IV ii'i<i(j)08sffbl^'ttiitf6'tart1^htthat so little has been done, durinjthe lonj p 6 irto<l 
w<i haV^' weHff'iA p 06 #«iiih»t) of India, to improve her condition, and raise to 
the saaetiutk iatke, scale of civ dilation xvith ourselves. If there mem kof rea» 
son in nature, wliy aUovhl not be brought to rival Europe in wealth aod,pros> 
peritv : why,RW <fVuul« not possess great and opulent towns, goyd ryadg, ^atul 
extended V ah at 4 I sne should not abound with beautiful seats, birge pktkii, 

and deli^htfhl Jilchsure ^nnds ; why agriculture, manufactures, and havrgutiow 
■hould not bo advanced to the same degree of perfection ; and why ' the same 
jtciencf ilitieUigence should not he made to subsist ; all inquiry into the mut' 
sures tjbat are necessary to produce such a result woubl be utterly idle : but if it 
be trtie that nature has been more bountiful to India than to Europe, aiid that a 
higherstate of prosperity ought, therefore, according to her laws, to prevhll hw, 
no inquiry can be productive of more good, than that which will point out 
what process such a prosperity is to be brought about.— /AAca//t*y’^ j^etfir to Mr. 
Hynn^ onilt€ Colonization of India.^ 

There arc fetv men who have given stronger proofs of active benevo- 
lence and pbilantbro})by, than the r\celloiit and ainialilo individual, 
whose name is afysociated with the subject of our present article.' iNlr. 
Cropper has been for many years at the head of one of the largest and 
most respectable of the mercantile establishments of Liveriiool : liis 
wealth and influence there, might have been suflicient to content any 
ordinary ambition ; but he is of that jieculiar class of Christians, who say 
loss and do more than most others of their contemporaries 5 and who add 
to a sincere and ardent desire to benefit the condition of their fellow-men, 
an unwearied activity in the practice of doing good. We have persons 
enough in England, ivho talk of the necessity of something being done 
to improve the condition of the lower orders. Even the Kinj^ himself is 
not above delivering an opinion, and expressing a wish on this subject ; 
but he contents himself with that, and leaves to others the task of cann- 
ing his wishes into effect. The nohleincn and gentlemen wlio form his 
Court and Parliament, are not backward to follow so illustrious an exam- 
ple. That their irtiitation may be perfect, they also content thcmsclveg 
with talking on the subject; and are much too well-bred and respectful 
to ojffend their supreme head, by suffering their zeal to outrun their dis- 
cretion, and doing any thing which could be construed into a wish pr in- 
tention to go beyond the example set them by their royal master. Ihe 
influence Of ail this is not, however, confined to the courtly and the w*na- 
torlal circles; it extends itself through every ckass of society below ihcni. 
The Judges oh the bench will lecture by the hour, on the vice and misery 
of the loS\'6t^‘QrdefS; but not one among them will abate the smallest 
portion of iiii^ WOalth, or devote the smallest portion of his lime to jiny 
other aid, than that of talking of the necessity of some plan for relief. 
Tlie bfsh^^, priests, and deacons of all our grcatcathedrals, will preach 
■with great apparent sincerity on the example <»f their divine Master, 
who bade his followers sell all that they had and give to the jioor, and 
who not only taught his hearers good preceptvS, but went about doing good, 


* See Oriental Herald, Vol. I- P* 2 / 8 . 
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Mr^Cropp^'^Rlan,^ , 

yetinotiooe «f> them resigm^ this f^ liihe^ raiDt>(ii«idii»tiji/^^r 419;^, 
.Word«vtopn6mdte' tbe olyetltoif .ifak 
lam fc i^et> r«oinj»-fe.w {• Ju>w ^ !) of; (bbo.iiMMte 

b«n94>£ Xhet oomtnunity, ^rho are oekher qr 

theaaisrad'andleanijed pcofescuona, step 1 forth hmhle^.reht^^ 

the maxim of' Him who tpahe >ttie)<p«imhle pf t^rOood 
Shbi 9 aiitani>aDd<»aid to those who’ heard, him^ ^ Go jtho\| l^jutia^AV 

the very'iDien who place themselves in hostile aj*ray>hgaibst /all. ftot^htiUb 
ROYaUona 09 might improve the condition, of the/' ‘ lower orders Jiiafe ihoas 
froia whom (as they arc blessed with more of this world Vfti^to^.idian other 
men,) the most powerful assistance might at first sight bafaltpepted^jfjiui 
tho^^atorld, with all its vice and misery, is growing wiser,] (though sloUily 
enough we admit ; and the many are now coaivinoedi that, tA>e few who 
are horn to the passession of all the rank, the wealthy and. i the power, 
that .oan<be enjoyed by hereditary descent, cannot possibly « have tho 
same uiDtives to virtuous action, which impels those, who have to 1 a in 
for; I themselves — the consideration and esteem of their fehow-creature^* 
They dd not now, so much as heretofore at least, put their whole trust 
in.prineUs ; and it is well for them that they do not, since, they are not 
now^ao frequently deceived. 

Mr. Cropper, like the benevolent Howard, of revered and honoured 
uremory, is of altogether a different class from those whom we have been 
desciibihg. He is meek in spirit — humble in speech— a man of few 
wcotds, and, still fewer pretensions. But he is uiidaujited in his energies — 
magnificent in his conceptions and if his philosophic and benevolent 
views were carried into effect, his name, now honoured chiefly for the pri- 
Atkte lYutiies that adorn it, would tower above those of most living indivi* 
duals, as associatod with more vast and important changes in die physical 
coodition of many than have ever yet been effected within. one generation 
upcin the face of the globe. It may, perhaps, be assumed -as Wi general 
rule, that in pro})ortion to the magnitude of their design, the extept of 
the icountriea over which they are to extend, and the impQrfP-r»Q« rf 
the .results to be effected by them, all great schemes for the improvement 
of I fflftankind -^ill Ihj difficult in their accomplishment. Cropper® 

plam is, however, a happy exce]>tioii to this general rule 7 and being to 
be formed out of the materials now actually existing, without tailing 
ireW'phWers, new' commodities, or new' agents into being, it requires hiit 
a repeal of an absurd and mischievous law, to lay the foiindfftioii of tiiorfe 
wvstthW and more happiness than would be necessary to satisfy ithd ' mind 
of th* iwMit sanguine speculator on the progressive impfowsment of thr 
condition of' his species 7 and it is a subject of live highest ho the 

aiitliiiir of this soheme, titat he has not contented himself wiilv Tiiicrel.V 
wratihg on the subjects of which he treats, but has made h£«4self 
CftUy acquainted! with' t lie aotiial condition of die seveiral blas8e«l/ot^]f>®o*‘ 
pl«:wlioiw it is the objectnf his laliours to benefit. He isiAtf tttctcla^.rf 
the Howards, the Bonthams, and the Owens,— men who^Jhavfr. 'ttot -only 
had^^.the grentifest happiness of the greatest niimheF*’ Jotihearti^but 
whd 'have diileoted their espeoial attention to the besli irmdeaoffffelMhi*^ 
the idUeribftof the many, wlio^ feet have tlxddea many ^ loileihtho^ra^ 
teouiioni of' theib lsegevolcait intoiitions^ and whose! hhndBihawetyeriiee® 
as e^n gtKe, )iiB thett tpn^tes.ta recommend ^ the! ) cotitcibptioosri'iiebesf 
lary fori carTyihg;tho.-^;hrfittofc^Dts<if these wUbes< iiatOjdffoct/ // ' ' 
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the ’«ensid«nittod’ (rf 

v^Hean a^^lrebhiipapet; (which ^ehopeiUybeitbleedm 

day Ihijxdicy of Slavery 'miw a mere 

^ most fOioibleaod iiaabawef*- 
abld tnWiiiliW'J^ atti*f laho wed, that inatead of the ciMKinuod existence of 
this hf ihknkipd' being a benefit even to those who lived by^itho 
ifihuwah! trbflioy’ it'iwas Uhe chief - cause of the deterioration bf' thcft* 
own pwpdityv buithening the nation with an enormowe t$^ 

to stippoii^hat eyery heart must, before it be corrupted by familiarity 
with its bori^orsi detest and abhor. His attention was next directed 
to the consideration of the state of our East Indian possessions, from 
which He sobfn perceived the means might be brought, which should^ 
in the cormtee of a few years, put an end to Slavery at once add for 
ever; The absurd add monstrous monopoly of the East India Company was 
the only obstacle to the immediate colonization of their vast possessbnS, to 
the further development of its almost unlimited resources, and to the crea- 
tion of a commerce hitherto unparalleled for the amount of its w^lth, 
Or the extent of the happiness it W'ould progressively diffuse. ^ This ‘led 
him to tho inStitutioh of the Tropical Fiee Labour Company, which <has 
been described in one of our previous Numbers, and which we are happy 
to hear, is 'likfely to proceed with vigour i;i its operations. - The of 
his benevolent labours (of which w'e have enumerated only a few of the 
leading branches) was a personal visit to Ireland, for the sake of seeing 
for himself the actual condition ofits unhappy people, and inquiring into 
the best means of improving their condition. 

The result of his tour has been the production of an unpretending, but 
able and highly interesting pamphlet, entitled ‘ Present State of iMfland, 
with a Plan for improving the condition of the People*' In the front of 
thid, he has introduced the following excellent and highly nppropliate 
motto, from the speech of his Majesty George the Fourth, on opening 
the present Session of Parliament ; 

Hi<f Majesty recotnmendvS to you to persevere (as circumstances may allow) 
in the removal of similar restrictions on commerce ; and his Majesty direots its 
Ux assure yoii^' that you may rely on his Majesty’s cordial co-operation m foH- 
tenng and: extending that commerce, which, whilst it is, under the blesamg ot 
l’roiiden<;e,, ii^'MAiN source of sirengtu and power to tup corsTHr^ 

IftlRUTES, rpt NO A DEGREE TO THE UAPPINESS AM) CXyiLlZA HON OILMAN- 

KJ N D. — [Speech f 1 025. , , 

If those who put these \vord8 of wisdom into the Royal mouth were 
but sincere in their professions, they would whistrer also into the Rbyal 
ear, that an, intelligent class of men like the merchants ol England must 
to hcorn/ the pretended liberality of unfettering the ^mmerce of the 
omnityyj whiid such. an odious monopoly as that of the fc.ast India Com* 
pw^y 4sxiai8< ^ * Either the King’s Ministers do not themaelves believe what 
they make their ddyal Master say, that “ a free commerce is a main 
i^rce>of strcclgthi and power to the country, and conducive to thef 
hchtimi. idiid Kappiness of mankind;” or, if tliey bolwyo iL ^hey 
»^gl«ltTtheiF duty in not Seizing every occasion to unfetter **^®^J**^'**’^ 
witht*dtidi»;iorjpOTcha«ng<if it can be done by no other inode)-tto 
maihiog remnhm afdhe rhonopoly of the Company, and- throwing Jna» 
tttKl<i;hinaibphm(to>tb«icoluiiry at large. They are either hynoj^itfe m 
profpssi ng wbtt^they sko^dt • believe, J or- uiifaitbffih^steMraras ot t he great 
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Hi" thfeJr idoiirttry, Irt ir>^ exeHS^jg dtmoM to 

<?rihdact'fd What thty 

tha^rien^ad^e.' ’• ' " ’ “‘ ‘ m,,.<- )/,^ ri‘n-(i>}^iu -»/:,[) i, 

'fifert mast proceed to give i$ome' account of tlie WorV befete tis. 
The^'j^amphlet on the ‘State of Ireland 'is divided' into the fdlloWhitf 
stoighs i • - ‘ ^ 

'Od the Condition of the People. — 0^’er‘Popuiati6rt.*— PIsths for Relief 
hitherto adopted. — Plans proposed for improving the Condition of ^ 
People.— ^Advantages of Ireland for Manufactories. Objections'- ati- 
swered.— On the VV’e.st India Question. — Concluaiort. . 

As the whole pamphlet occupies less than sixty pages of large print, it 
may be readily conceived that the several heads are very briefly touched. 
This, though it will be lamented by some, will be a great recommenda- 
tion'to otht^rs : for nothing is more dithciilt than to get the wealthy and 
influential men of Rnglaiul, especially, to read any thing that exceeds a 
few pages, or that presents to them the aspect of a volume. For their 
sakes, as well as for our readers generally, we shall be as brief in otir 
analysis and extracts as we can, though from both w'c hope to present t 
pretty clear conception of the author’s views on all the severul topics,— 
using, whenever we can, his owm simple, yet forcible and affecting lan- 
guage. On the subject of the first head, the Condition of the Irish Peo- 
ple, he says : 

Though 1 left bhigland with strong impressions of the destitute condition of 
the peasantry of Ireland, 1 bad not proceeded far from the splendid city <'f 
Dublin, before I saw abodes of human wretchedness, of which 1 had foiTned no 
previous conception ; miserable and dirty mml cabin.s weie the common rc'-i- 
<loncc of the pig, the fowls, an«l the family. Some of the worst had walls of 
sods scarcely two feet high ; pieces of rougli limber found m the bogs and 
covered over with straw', formed wliat wa.s intended for a roof, (for tliey could 
scarc(‘ly be called thatched,) they had no thimn(>y ; but tlie smoke, issuing 
tliiongn all parts of tlie stiaw', ga\ellie wliole more the appeanuice of a hea|) 
of rubbish leccnlly set on tin*, than of a liuman dwelling. 

On nniving at IVaas, a con''i<lerablc town, ovir cainage was surrounded by a 
great number of beogais. The only handsome bnildnios [ noticwl, were a 
iirison and a conrt-li(»nse ; and the first eonsideinble stnicture we saw, alter 
leaving the tow n, was abarr.iek, which was succeeded by another a few miles 
further on. 1 could not but lament that so little a]>peared to bo done to give 
the people emjdoyment, whilst so iimeli exjiense had been la\iis]iod on the 
means of coercion, of tnal, and of ])unisliment lor enines, to the cumimssion ol 
■which llieir miserable and negleetetl state had no doubt contributed. 

No Indian render can pent'-e tills witbont being forcibly struck with 
its resemblance to what migbt be strictly said of almost every part of 
British India ; but of Bengal, the scat of its Supreme Govendnent, more 
especially. At Calcutta, called (us if in mockeiy to the miserable beings 
\\’ho .skirt their huts around it) the splendid City of Palaces, — ^lu this 
inetm])olis of the British jmwer in India, nre io be seen a magnificent 
palace for the (lovenior, a superb hall for banquets, baHn^ and htiidnigUt 
revels, a spacious couit-houstj for trying criminals, a vast ja|I for im- 
muring felons apd debl(»rs, a coi-.tly fortress to keep the eiifrqunding 
country' in subjection, and su]^>erb mansions for tbe habitation pf tjie w'hite 
rulers of the land. But, without leaving the city itself, tha eye of the 
benevolent passenger is offended with scpialid and half-fed beings, vlio 
labour on the amaUet^t pay and poorest sustenance thrxiughont the daT» 
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aedowri Uke beapa nibWeh on brc^” 

*®)H 'fifliUiDga to erect, aad so ipa^ciura ipr 
trusion,' that instances have occurred within the “ City of , jPabipea" 
ita ?14 of ¥{P4Hipg, i»Xo the Native huts at night, and wangih)g 

to death ithpi^nfapt phiWrpn lying by tlieir mother’s side ! li’ the travel- 
ler should proceed beyond the boundaries of Calcutta, he would hnd 
Uaadppoia hfxurioua mess-rooms, at l^anackpore and Pom 

Dnmi splftOtUd yiUae along the banks of the river from Gai-deu Reach tp 
Hopghley ; and in eyery station of the interior, a well-built court-house, 
revenue- treasury, and prison ; besides handsome and commodious resi- 
dences for those ^yho superintend them. Rut the wretched Nath'es, 
from the sweat of whose brow is exacted all the tribute necessary to 
build, support, and pay the heads of these establishments, are as desti- 
tute as they cajn safely be left, of all hut just as much as is necessary to 
tlieir reproduction of more for their rapacious and insatiable masters. 

After describing the excessive misery of the population, in the south of 
Ireland more especially, where the poverty of the people is so great that 
they live almost wholly an {lotatoes, without salt, milk, herrii»gs, or any 
kind of animal food, while corn in large quantities is shipped oflP from 
Ireland for other countries, the poor people of that being unable to buy 
any, even at the most moderate prices, for themselves, though in extreme 
want of food, — Mr. Cropper says : 

It could not be supposed but tb:it i>ueb misoi'y woubl bo producli\e of crime. 
It IS so; but on looking into the whole case vm* shall often find ])alhatioiis. 
^^hen the landlord can get no rent from the tenant, either from his niiscondurf, 
or from the extreme sub-division of the land liaving made it mi])()ssthle for the 
orrupier to pay cTiiy, he will feel desirous to be ml o( iiiin ; and when wo con- 
soler Ills situation, we cannot womlei at Ins wishing to make his ])ro])t*rtv of 
some value to himself. We ought also to look at the other side of the (piestjon, 
and consider the situation of the poor man. Iwory thing of value may ha\e 
lieen taken from him; he has no chance of obtaining another faim, or even a 
dvNelling. Driven houseless from the spot where pcrh.ips he was lairn, or it 
may he from a house himself had hndt ; can we wondei that he should feel 
something W'lthin liiin pleading lus riglil to subsistence on the sod winch gave 
him hiith, something of that principle of natuial law which is recognised by the 
})Oor-luws of England, but whicli heie afford.s no provision for distres.s? Can 
we feel much surprise at the excesses whicli under some such circ umstance* 
are too fiequeiitly committed ? 

Here, again, we have a vivid picture of India presented to our view. 
In that countiy, also, tenants aie often unalde to pay lo their landloida, 
tlic Indian Government, the amount of their rent, oi land-tax, of which 
the greater part of the Company’s re\eiiuc coiU'*i-vls; when their estate* 
are put up to sale by the Colloctois, and the former occupiers “ driven 
bouselegs from the spot on which they were horn.” Hence arise boun- 
dary disputes, dacoites, or gang-robbery, and all the violence which the 
tilniost vigilance of the police cannot always keep dow n, l lie cause in 
both ca^es is the same — the oppiesscd and degraded condition of the 
people. I he remedy for both would be equally similar— productive em- 
ployment and lighter taxation. Another picture, which is equally ap- 
pjii^Ue to Ireland and to ^ndia, will complete our extracts from tins 
division of the Work : 

Tliese notion of tbo incurablo indolence of the Irish, which aie eiilertamed 
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by mapy benev olent and well-disposed persons, aie^ an4 ^ 

they cannot bear exposure to the light, will soon and for'^ever vanish, IW 
seem to have had their foundation in a variety of (^ircumstances. v^t 
of misery presenttSj to our view,' in the first place, prodtices fC^in^ of synim. 
thy and a desire to relieve the afflicted; but when its dvehvKelinitrg^ aiuoutit 
appears to go far beyond any means of relief, we turn from the hopeless objwt 
in despair ; a temporary apathy may be produced in the most benevolent per* 
SODS, and there is a danger of our attributing the sufferings of onr poor feU(Mi»u 
creatures to themselves ; time may at last produce this ehect on the most api^ 
did and liberal mind. Such might be the case even iiv Jtlngland; but wlui 
mustitbe in a country where no inconsiderable portion o^thepi^r are sepgrat^ 
from the rich, not only by the immeasurable difference in their conditions, hut 
also by a difference of language, and perhaps more than all, by a difference of 
religion, and the prejudices to which religious animosities give rise. 

On the subject of alleged Over-Population, Mr. Cropper has some ex-, 
cellent remarks. The population of England are not . too numerous, 
because they are actively employed and sufficiently provided with all the 
necessaries of life. The population ot Ireland, if too numerous, la only so 
because of the general misery. It would be. more correct, therefore, tp 
say, that there is a deficiency of the means of happiness within thefr 
reach, than to say that there are too many people to admit of the whole 
enjoying happiness. One of the principal arguments urged by the 
enemies of Colonization in India is, that that country is already over- 
peopled. But this is not the fact. As in Ireland, the people are ex- 
tremely miserable, not because of their aggregate numbers, but because 
a few have a great deal too much, and the many a groat deal too little, 
of the wealth produced by the country. On this head, the author has the 
following passages : 

Tliat the rate at which mankind are capable of increasing, if all check? tn 
their increase were removed, is such as would, at no very distant period, pro- 
duce a population, which it would lie beyond the power of the earth to support, 
is a point of which I feel no doubt. 

But if Ireland is capable of supporting her present population, or even a 
greater number, in a high state of comfort, (a fact upon which I find no dif- 
ference of opinion,) then that country cannot now be over-peopled, and a 
remedy may be found for her miseiies m some improvement in the arrange- 
ments of society, which may develop her resources, and jmt those comforts she 
is so capable of affording, within the reach of her people. 

Some of those who contend that the present evils of Ireland are attributable 
to an excess of population, recommend education, and the inculcation of correct 
principles of prudence and economy, as the means of curing tliose evils, and 
preventing their further increase. While I approve most fully of education as 
one means of raising the condition of the people, I cannot expect U to produce 
this object, unconnected with employment. But if, by giving the people 
ployment and education together, we let them feel the comforts of an improved 
situation, we maybe assured they will endeavour to retain them; for exer- 
tions, which are used to maintain an object once in possession, will, in general, 
prove to be far more energetic than those made to obtain what is only id 
prospect. If we begin, by education, to inculcate principles of jprudence, w 
the means of acquiring comforts which had never been known, and can 
enjoyed at a distant period. of life, or by a succeeding generation, the eiwct 
will be much less powerful tlian when those same principles are inculcated, w 
a means of holding advantages of which man is in the present enjoyment. 

The same error, here so satisfactorily refuted, is one thatl>as perv^v*^ 
the few attempts, or rather pretended attempts, to improve the condition 
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of ihp people of Ffldia : schools and religious teachers have been granted 
them ; hut nothing, absolutely nothing, has been done to improve their 
physical condition. Let the restraints on the productic^j and import of 
East India sugar be removed, let Colonization be fully permitted in India, 
and we should see, in ten years, such effects produced in India, as mere 
teaching, whether in schools or churches, will never without that aid 
effect. The people are not too numerous; and, as Mr. Cropper very 
justly observes,’ if they were, it would be rather an advantage than 
otherwise, in impelling them to fall into plans for their employment. 
In the case of Ireland, he says : 

If a proper course be now adopted, there is, y)tr]»aps, more cimse for 
rtjoicing than for regret, on account of the numbers of the people of Ireland. 
Necessity is the only means by which the natural indolenc«‘ of man i.>, o\er- 
come, and the more obvious the necessity the gr»Mter will be the wilhngnfs.s to 
^vo^k, or even to change the habits of life. In vhort, if we look at the benetirial 
effects produced on it portion of the people of Bengal, from the cultivation of 
indigo, aided by British skill and capital, we shall cease to regret the 
numbers of the. Irish, especially if we consider that they may be fully and 
profitably employed for themselves, and that they will, at the >ame time, be 
instrumental m svipplymg with employment, and raising to comfoil, a very 
large proportion of their fellow-subjects in India. 

Ejctraet of a letter from Otfttain Tf'’'iUiam Ciowan ; 

III the di.stricts of Tirhout, where the British Imligo Planteis are iimnerous, 
nml have long existed, there has uiub)ubte(lly and inanifesily taken pluee a 
If ry happy Improvement in the state of the Natives, especially those connected 
directly or indirectly with the Indigo Planters, who there are so re‘»pei'ta)de, ami 
111 general so beloved, as to be resorteil to by the peasantry around them, to 
arkitrate their ilisjmtes, instead of going to law or .ippi-aling to force ; abo for 
foimnunieations of seientifie, agricultural, nitn lianical, and other I'liropean dis- 
to\ erics, and lastly, for advice and medicine in troubles and sickness.” 

We cannot pass by this note of Capt. Cowan’s, to the triitli of wliicb, 
e\fiy man wlio has visited different parts of India, will subscribe, with- 
out adding our own conviction, that this improvement would take place, 
wherever independent British settlers, not in the service of the (jo- 
^er^n]ent, should be allowed to take up their abode in the country ; that 
this has uniformly been the re.siilt wherever they have settled, and that 
it always would be the case as long as the settlers carry with them tin* 
tirt.s and sciences of civilized life. We have endeavoured to impress this^ 
important truth on the minds of our readers, in almost every Numlier ot 
our work; but we might fortify our position with ipiotations Ironi 
almost all the writers who have evei Avritten on India. Ram Moliiin 
Hoy, a native of tfie country, and one of the most intelligent men that 
Asia ever produced, asserts in his celebrated memorial to the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, against tlie restrictions on the freedom ol the press, 
that in consequence of the improved condition of the atives 
wherever they mix wdth independent merchants and other Jjritish 
'subjects, (as in Calcutta,) the population are better off, and that the 
value of land rapidly increases, notwithstanding the high price ot ^very 
thing there comnared Avith the Interior ot the country. It the 
l>e able to turm.o. ne second Number of ihib work, be AAould find, in a 
letter addressed by Mr. John Wheatley, an English barrister, at Ca.cutia, 


3 See Oriental HeraW, Vol, I. p. 131* 
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to Mr. Wynn, the President of the Board 6f Conlrhl, (fVtMn vrhicbthe 
p^sage at the head of this article is taken ha ^of ^Veffhl and 
unanswerable arguments, in favour of the lOimediate j.Cplpn^a^^ of 
India, from which he anticipates, in an extensivp (legi;^^ the, 
which Capt. Gowan describes as peculiar to the dl?trip4 nam!^(jl hy him. 
We extract one passage only from this excellent letter,/ and refer the 
reader to the original for the remainder : 

Should British subjects be allowed to purchase lands, and should freeddin be 
given to the introduction of the science and intelligence of Kurppe, by an 
UNUESTUK TKI) S^sii M oi CoEOMZAiiox, the faco oF 11^0^ would in a short 
lime undergo an entire change, and India would be brou^t more nearly to 
resemble Kurope in prosperity of aspect. Instead of a dreary extent of cotmir)-, 
saddened rather than lelieved by inud-but towns and villages, and mha- 
bitefi by a painted pagan semi-barbarous race, a new order of beitip ^‘ould 
spring up; a body of ri<“b landholdfrs, with a respectable tenantry in tlip 
coimrry, and a body of iich manufacturers in the towns, who would new 
model all tilings after the manner of Europe, and gradually raise the clm- 
racter of the Natives to a level with their own. In will be denied by few, that 
if the Natives are C'cr to be brought to follow European laws ana cu^fomn, 
they cati be brought to follow them by example only, not by precept ; bv 
seeing the practical good that flows from these laws in the wealth and nftpj)i- 
iiess of the people who live under them. 


We shall jiass over the division of the Work in w’liich advertence is made 
to the plans for the relief of Ireland hitherto adopted, in order that ise 
may have the more space to devote to the consideration of those which 
Mr. Cropper proposes for future adoption : and from these we select the 
greatest of all, as coming more within the immediate scope of our pub- 
lication than any other, and as being also likely to produce more good 
than any plan without it. On this the author says : 

Tlie cotton trade has extended with greater rapidity than any other. Fortv 
years ago, the consumption of iMigland did not inucli exceed 10 luiljioiis di 
pounds, and it now exceeds 160 millions ; nor is this \ast increase confined lo 
this country alone, for in France they now spin as much cotton as was spun m 
England fourteen years since. If the increase of this trade has been so rni)i<l 
in these countries, may w'e not conclude that, when it has b^n once niiiy 
established in Ireland, its extension will be erjuully rapid ^ But if the im- 
mense population of Ireland were employed with machinery, wlu^e, it ’ 
asked, are we to find a market for the produce of their labours ? Tlicy mu'^t a 
for other countries what England has done for them; they too must ^npersf c 
tlie hand-labour of other countries by their machinery, British India atlou' 
tlie finest field for their exertions. That country alone afibrd^ an fibun.Lm 
supply of the raw material, and a market for the manufactured prhcie 
Ireland lias only to oiler to tlie population of India, cheaper v^V i!! r 

their hand-labour can produce, and to lake in return those articles W 
own climate does not afifonl ; and thus, whilst she adds to her 
she will at the same time contribute lo theirs. — ^Tlie desire to obtain 
necessaries, comforts, and luxunes ot life, which an intercourse 
under difl’erent climates supplies, makes foreign commetce a po^rfu* n 
for inliodueing manufiictones ; but where Uiese are once ^ ' pie 

greatest source of employment arises from the increased comfiolS of t le p 1 


themselves. 

The most natural, lasting, and extensive 


exchanges will always he ma* 


1(1 e bc- 


< See Oriental Herald» Voh 1. p. 80. 
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prp4uctiQns and pu«»nits are 
ftur oommerw will be y^ i\h countries within 

the tropics. jMt tf^ then examine what proportion of their inhaliitants are now 
funiished wim % products of our machinery. MHieii we cast our eyes o^e^ 
ihe map of the Virorl^, and look at China, India, and Africa, we shall he con 
vipced thht We'arh riot yet supplying one-tenth part of the population of these 
regicSiS. And tvhat is the reason of this? Can we not sell the j^oods wliich 
tliey require cheaper than they can make them’ Thu IhitisU numifacturer is 
undoubtedly able to undersell all the fabrics of these counines; and the exten- 
sion of our commerce with the world, has but one ohst.arle to its proj^ress 

the wMjit of some article for consumption at home, to be reeened in i)a>inent 
for our manufactures. Now it appears evident, that this dirtieuUy \m 11 
gradually diminish as the condition of our own population gradually improves. 
\Vhat a fine field for the extension of commerce, does the improvement of tlie 
Iiish population afford! Wc have only to remove obstructions from tiadc, to 
enable them to procure wliat they stand in need of, ami we haie a houndh ss 
inaiSxet for foreign productions. Tf, in the short space r>f ahoiit half a 
centuiy, (since siiinning machineiy w-as invented,) one-tenili part of the popu- 
lation of the globe ls supplied with clothing by it, this is surely a veiy gieat 
progress — anil what, we may rationally inquire, luevents our supplying the 
other nine-tenths? Idiere will naturally be a diftieulty in the exchange of 'coin- 
luodi ties with countries under a similar climate, and in them Knglaiid will 
soon have to contend, if she does not do so ahead), both with machinery and 
pioduetions like her own. Ihit how are wu eireiunsicinced with resjxV-t to 
countiios in difierentclauatcs ? IT 0111 an immeii.se piupuition of their jiopulation 
we are either partially or vy holly excluded by acts and icgulaiions of our own 
making. Of an extended trade with Africa, wo are deprived by tlic >.lave 
trade of foreigners, (whicli wc are able to su])j)ress; as will be shown 
hereafter,) or else by prohibitory duties and restrictions on some of lier ))io- 
dnctions. We are in a considerable degree excliMled from llic tiade with our 
own doinimons in Iniba, by prohibitory duties on hei sugar. A diiect mtei- 
course with China is vvliolly pievenlcd by the numopolv of the Ivist India Com- 
pany ; and from the trade in her sug.ir, wc aie shut out by the heavy )>ro- 
liibitory duty imposed upon it. 

M’here then, are we first to begin to break through these barriers of our own 
cienli'ng, which hinder Ireland fiom lisiiig above her jnisnit de|)rc‘'''iou 
and misery, and which prevent a vast incrcasi- m the prospciilj and tlie ('oni- 
foit'* of llie people of F.ngland * I ansvvei, without hesitation, in our own do- 
minions, pi countries under our own laws, where the pcojile have a light 
to lo>)k for paternal protection from the Cioveinment, and mi the bimefits of 
that system of free commerce, now so generally undei stood and acknowledged. 

It qas already been suid, that the w.mt of profitahle n'luins n ihe gener.d 
catise of the lipiitaiiun of our eonnncrce. Let ii.s examine how far this lemaik 
will apjdy to India. When ibo trade was fust opened, the riq»ce w is worth 
2' 9d. in excliangc with F.nglaml : it is now reduced to Is !()</. Ihe 
effects of this exchange will be more readily imderstootj if '•tated thus; — 
Suppose a British mannfaetuier sold his ch>th fora rupee per vaid, he would 
at the first rate C)f excliaiige receive 2v. 9i/ Lnglixli, whiNl at the latter, he 
would get but Is. lOr/., though the puce ji.ud by the consumer was m both 
eases exactly the .same. The cause of this ditieieuci will at once be mideisi(»od 
by auy commercial man, to be a want of profitable icturns;but nolvvilhstaiidiug 
these obstructions, the increase of our expoits of c<.)tton goods has been most 
surprising. lu 1815, their official value was 78,187/., and in 1B23, 1,(540,084/., 
^ manifest proof of the vast extension that would take plarc in this trade, if the 
ohstnictions were removed. , , _ 

Tlie soil arid clirriate of Bengal are admirably suited for the growlli of sugar; 
tnigar u one of ihe tno t extensive and important s^liele of letuins, 
nearlv tho greate**! >al,\ie of flii* article is coU''Uttied in Great Britain, even 
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under ijMsent enormous duties : our commerce wit^ Indian wc mav there- 
fore jBa^, is irnaihiy prevented by an almost prohibifo^diiWSft^lw ‘SforJ'li 
bein^'lO^', p*et''cwt. rtiote tfidn’ls p4id on tKat frOid'^fhfe’n^Mr huf, 

. Besjdes,' it wilt' be fou’nd^ that an improved and ei^t^ndyd 

sugar in‘ India, would enablh the producer so cOMiTftet^ W'Ititidferi^ ^ 

sugar gr6M»r^ of Cuba and the Brazils, as to put an ead^ fof ftonthirt 

nefarious traffic on the African coast, which all our ende4vourfey«aTMi-8vkmda®|^ 

pecuniary bribes, have hitlierto failed to effect; and this pn<?e; 

the great barrier to our trade with Africa, and to her consequent civil^bqq, Is 

removed. , ; , < , 

We are entitled to have cur tea at half its present price;* and it 
thus reduced, ^eveii though the Company still held their chafter acci^rdfia^ 
to the terms of it,) a far greater quantity would be used, and must be paid for 
by the exportation ol^the products of our own industry. 

Tliese things cannot all be effected at once; we cannot in a moment convert 
the whole unemployed Irish population into industrious manufacturers, nor, 
if we could, should we find that the people, with whom we are proposing to 
exchange the productions of their labour, had raised a sufficient quantity of 
articles to be given in return ; those people will only increase the growth of 
their sugar, tea, and the Irish people will only increase their manufactares, 
as an increased demand shall offer inducement to do so : but as there is ao 
abundant population on each side, their mutual wants and tlie means of 
obtaining further comforts, will act with great rapidity on both. 

If I am right in my estimate, that our present export of manufactures does 
not supply more than one-tenth of the population within the tropics, and that 
we can supply the other nine-tenths much cheaper than they are now sup* 
plied ; tliere can su*rely be no doubt in the mind of any rational man, that 
there might be sufficient trade for the full employment of the Irish people, not 
only to place them on a level with those of England, but also to raise 
both to a degree of pr^ispeiity and happiness far beyond what either of them 
now enjoys. 

Having shown the possibility, nay, the practicability of giving errtployinenf, 
prosperity, and happiness to Ireland, my jdan for effecting that object is 
very simple; it contains nothing new — no untried scheme; it is ohly* to put 
ihto practice an acknowledged principle; it is only for the to 

carry their own enlightened commercial views into effect : that th^i sapie prjin- 
ciple which has been put into operation apparently against hat, rcitiy 
.suffered to operate in her favour; in a word, to remove present restrictions) arid 
give her the advantages of a free trade. ' < ) ■ . 

We commenced i^ayin^, that all this good could be at once^ effect^, 
without wmiting fot the e.'^piration of the Comparty^s chatV®r,^f^i^^y'fey 
repealing the one absurd and iniqtiitous clause of the Act of P^Hattilerit 
granting this charter, \>hich declares, that no British-born subject sh^ll' 
reside in India without a license from the Eaait India Compj^py; 
which gives to the local governors there, the power to taUe at 

pleasure, the license of any one authorized by their masters to reside lA! 
their dominions, and to banish him w’ithoiit a trial or a hearing from the 
country! No Frenchman, Dutchman, Spaniard, 1’urk,'oi^ Jew, re- 
quires stich a license. It is British-born subjects alone that kre liable to 
this degradation ; but while this badge lemains, is it possible that arty 
thing U,k(e a free trade can exb>t? To say that a trade is free, and at the 
same time to admit that no man is free to buy or sell a momeiJt longer 
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xip ^ contradiction in terms. Let Mr. Cropper 

and his bep^rfpOt A^saociates think of this, and they Tvill booo seO where 
tj[je BOOrcO P^ 1?^ present eviU as it regards India, lies; and confess 
thf utter Jiopeiesaneas of any amelioration, unless that tyrannical and’ 
abominable clause, of a highly unjust law, be immediately expunged from 
the statute-book. That tne voice of the whole country is not raised 
against ity is a reproach to the character of the age. 

We p^iss'dver the head under which the capacity of Ireland for manu- 
factories is considered, and in which that point is established in the uffir- 
mati^'e beyond all doubt ; because no one, who thinks of its soil, its climate, 
and its local features, can hesitate to admit the fact ; and come at once to 
the ansivers to various objections which Mr. Cropper boldly meets and 
successfully refutes. From this, we shall quote the principal'-passagcs : 


When it can be proved, that there are 80 to 100 millions of people m Hntisli 
India, who wear cotton — that a commerce between liiitam and countries 

under warmer climates, where productions aud pursuits nre viincxl, is the most 
natural, and may be expected to be the most extensive--that sugar is one of 
the most important and extensive articles of exchange of all foreign produc- 
tions— that if there were no duty on sugar, a Native of India \^ould be able to 
procure five pieces of calico, by the cultivation of sugar, while, by lus own 
hands, he could make only onefl — that the petiple of Ireland would use much 
more sugar, if the price were low, and they ha<l employment— that Uic higii 
duty, now paid on this article from the Kast Indies, precludes the use of any 
but the hnest qualities ; — it miglit seem a lo>s of time to attempt to prove so 
self-evident a proposition as (hat a reduction of tlie duty on bast India sugar 
would bo productive of gieat advantages ; but as the tpicstion ol an ccjuahza- 
tion of duties has already been discussed iii tlic House ol (.omnions, it may be 
proper to enter into the subject. i • r 

It IS said, the reduction of duty could have no operation on the price ol 
sugju to the consumer in this country, for, as long as we have a surplus, the 
price in the English market must be regulated by the price in the general mar- 
ket of die world : and that whether East India sugar hr.^^t cume to tins country, 
or w^*nt to the ('ontinent direct, is a matter of no importance to the consumer, 


so long as there is a surplus of production. 


It i 9 ”KUo that' the East Indians may send their sugar to the ( ■onlincnt 

lilcil States ; — that the largest export from the r/a> 


and the United States;— that the largest export from tlie ivasl Indies in one 
year, is about 11,000 tons; and that Benpl at present imports more sugar 
from China and Java than she exports to Europe. . 

A iKimplilet lately published, entitled ‘ Jiast India Sugar, or an l»qmry 
respecting flic Means of improving the Quality, aiul reducing die .o:> o ii^ai 
raised by free I-abour in the East Indies,' clearly proa-s, tu ^Qry ' 

provem,ents may be made in the quality of the sugar, and t la i i '' 
production may be greatly reduced. To i p 

).res(.nt rttnm of'the s«piMra.le of Ifengal, in orrler to show that .1 cannot he 

increased, would be to shut our eyes to the almost 

British ttkiir and capital, the cultivation of mdnto in ‘ ^ 

Strpentedad «.s production in any other place It won d ‘'-f ) " 
tocomentl, that because Ireland exports a small (pianmy o • 
cannot nianufoiCture. for exportation ; and, m short, to prov ,,u^^lioil he 

arc noyv in misery, from the want of employment, nmmi < , • 1 > 

proof, that they must always remain <50. rr.inmtTee is 

^Vhen we kii'oW that the only obstacle to the exten"! and that 

the of articles for hohie-consumption, m relurn lor o P > ^ 


'■* See Report Liverpool East India Association, page fiO. 
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a bmmiy,, to jpaica sugar dear to 

people of the Continent, to dhhinhih ottr owp copinniptjioh ^ wdw 
thevi^ to, send, away from u» an atjknow.le^g?!^ M 

confer 910 : neighbour^ and oor rivals, w^e v^hos^ 

are similar to our own* it is abs^ro to b/iM, j^rW^^ 
of tbmg4 produced by such a system ot folly, as any proof of ^]()at it Vbulei’ ^ 
under ^wlser one, w \ . 

But, if we were to keep out of view these obvious facts, |ai](l to coh^tide 
things must go on as they are, we should find that the consuiHptJoft 6 r su^Af 

In 1699, was 16,000 tons 

1701 to 1705 . . . > . 1^,000 

1771 to 1775 76,000 

1786 to 1790 82,000 

1814 to 1815 118,000 

1816 to 1818 132,000 

1819 to 1820 146,000 

1823 & 1824 160,000 

Our import from the West India colonies has, cn tlie other hand, since the 
year 1808, (when the slave-trade was abolishe<l,) been nearly stationary, and is 
about 180^(X) tons, the surplus for exportation being about 20,000 tons. Now, 
if we take the ratio of increase in the consumption for the last nine years as 
our critenpn, we shall find that it rather exceeds 10 per cent, in three years; 
and if it goes on at the same rate, there will be very little left for exportation at 
the end of three years more, Tliere is no doubt that, if the duty were reduced, 
a portion of the sugars which are now shipped from India to other parts would 
come to this country, and w'e might thus have an increase of the supply in 
twelve or eighteen months; but it is not likely that sugar, produced by in-* 
creased cultivation, in consequence of the change, could be in use in thii 
country in much less than three years ; and, therefore, to speak of the surplui 
exported, is to speak of a circumstance which would, in all probability, cealt^ 
to exist after die proposed plans were in operation. So far from this bring 
any , argument against the mea,sure,it funiishes a strong one in its Myour; for n 
we do not mean to submit to pay the West Indians a monopoly jplnc^for 
sugan, we must look to an extended cultivation in India for our own cqriWtnp- 
tioOj.Bven if we did not anticipate an increased consumption in trela^^- ^f 
the prosperity of the country should continue to increase for nine lyears to 
come, as fast as it Iras done for nine years past, (which it is only reasontbld to 
expect,) the irntter may be reduced to a. rule-of-three question :-r— If the cbp- 
sumption of sugar has increased, in nine years, from 118,000 ton.s fo 160, C^, 
what will 160,000 tons increase to in nine years more ? We riiallfind t^ 
consumption a< that time to be about 2 1 7,000 tons. Now, according to these 
statements, there are but 11,000 tons exported from India, and thi^ added to 
the whole import from die West Indies, will make 191,000, or 26,b0b tons shprt 
of a siifiicient supply., And, therefore, if the increasing comforts of the people 
are not to be check^ hy an enormous monopoly price of sugar, we must look 
to its extended cultivation in British India. 

But sugar is imported from China into Bengal. And what does tlii«,prOve . ^ 
Are the soils or the climate of China more fit for the growth of sugar than tlio^ 
of Bengal ? This has not been advanced. Are the people of Cluna willing to 
work for less wages than those of Bengal ? Tlie contrary is proved by an 
port of .manufactured goods from Bengal to China. The land U as good, ana 
the wagetJ are as low ; and yet Bengal imports sugar from Cliina. 
this but a confirmation of die statements of the pamphlet Iwfore mentioned? 
and a proof that the culture and manufacture of sugar in Bengal wanis ini- 
provemeat ? ITie sugar of Bengal is actually imported into England, thougn 
It pays 10s. per cwt. more duty tliaju. Uiat from the Vl^^est Indie^r-a suificient 
proof that it is produced cheaper in Bengal than in VVest ^tpilies. ^ Sugar i« 
imported into Bengal fmm China, — an equally clear proof that it fs produced 
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iaCiwJW W ‘V *® di!>a4- 

i!S‘S®S?t]pri^o to^eitcluded, For h^V supplifes of sug^yfrdpi'ifrvefy 

K^ d/ us, lye may take thes^’cheab' sUgatS 

W* dikfXL thete. And is that the way to engotf i^hdsAi 


tKT Co^iuenW 9^d ^ engonrage t^nusai 

n<wiw.^ W (iortiforM of the British peoplg? ^hii^r t>i 

I id» vvhi^ is ea^u ^ 'German or a French manufacturer, adds just hs tndxih 
to the. c^O^ofit of .the poor starving Irishman, as the labour performed by dm 
rerman or T^re^ch^maji conuiho^tes to his emolument; and thus, in faCt, thdsij’ 
foreieners get b6th,' and tim ppdr Irishman remains as he was. Bat we are to 
be Dwd for this sugar, and by tltat means procure something that we have more 
need of Nay, if they on the Continent have more need of die sugar, and we 
have more need of somethii^ Urey can produce, it is all very u ell, and the sys- 
tem of free trade says— let thg exchange take olacc. But what are we doing I 
tVe force to the Continent, by prohibitory duties and bounties, die sugar, 
Nv Inch, if ^supplied at a cheaper rate, would be consumed at home. Suppose 
^^e have employed an Irishman in manufacturing goods for Inilia, and allowed 
him to seil the sugar he received in return, his employment would be gained to 
ilie country. But that must not be. Tliis sugar is to gc> to die Continent; jt 
IS not tT interfere with the West Indian monopoly. No ; it must be sent away, 
Jieu tWh the goods we may take in return equally interfere with some pro- 
duction of our o^n soil ; and it may be, that by forcing this Sugar to the Con- 
nuent we have forced ns much flax into England as .lust supersedes the labour 
of another Irishman, who was before employed in growmg the latter nrtiHo. 
Tlie Irish people will have gained nothing by this eftmt to bring tiade with one 
hand, and wiAi the other to drive it away, while tormners have the ivliole 
advantage of employment, '^filings may go on m this unnatural way for k 
wlntg, but we slmll $oon find that, instead of sending us the flax, 
will meet us in s^me foreign market with his linens ready ihadc , and, m the 
end. the gqns^uerioo will lie, that as they consume the sugar of India, they 
vsilriilso suDiilv tbetn witji goods in exchange. .j 

very speculative case, .f W consider t1>e 

amizii^ rapJPy'^ith whicl. ite French mnn«<i*rtar« are exieijding -nie con- 
sumprtou'oY Mon' oh the continent of Knrope, 

was'^aHoul'iW^tXK) bales, in 1823, 266,000, ... 360,^i»les. ^e 

amAuut of cotton rtianufactuted in France ts now about ^3 

.s pruuiibilly C6u?hraed at home; but inhe manufactme contours w ...^ea^ 
as'iU.as-apo* for many years past, we Sh.dl find .urX^Tf 

ineuket^.. Shall we tiien refuse, the India trade to li’eland, I 

‘‘"SoUc wm deS^\he f^ct, tha^the only obstacle to «''' 

IS the want oF^a uf^rket for our would tax theHe* 

yieople must have more comforts. Who, then, in rh^anen them 

Linfforts, in onler that they may be too dear for the people, a, d ^ 

.o;ureic:.ers, in order thit (/.r.V id^hma.. 

\Nere this system examined and understood, wha frej.ch- 

would vote for it? We might, indeed, expect it 

tnm, by Germans, or by Dutchmen, but • Irfd'iud on necount of 

W h/s been asked, *' tf we estabhsh n|anufi.ct« ^ 'o, ' « -f;,";, ,,, „.e „„r 
the low price of labour, rhay not these, m then , 1 people of 

loner rate of wag^ ih indih^” By olhen^ the 

India ape divided into castes, and ihut ‘ mV^at ihstress. 

manufacturers, they will not till the soil, , market for iheir ftgri- 

To tbe first of these objeiJtions I reply, ^ niuchmery, there is 

fuJtural produce js refused, they do not man r is opened for 

very lityle prospect of their doing so vvhen an _ , nreddect.on of mankind 

that pr^uce." W^Uay,^ so^ne security, m the g \ j^ j ^ f^Nv would be 
h.r agricvUtural eUloVlneuts, and more m tUc probanm y 
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dfsp^sed' tb V6lr1c hi xJOhfitted fA6l6iries under sCi’ htH 
j<«tite’tie^^^HyVTheV<Virti the 

that the extension of commerce will, by degrees, destroy castes 
^^Iwitibia bbStoihs, '^^Ith iheir attendant eviW i ttndH^t ^theUtds “id tiKeii to 
efeci tMs,'^ldt<!yh^\aTce thbsc superstitions incortvfenifent? '^'B^dek,df'tHtl‘'nbl l^ 
i^r?6u*^ly’bH)^dsed* that n^e should reject this bieuBS'df/retief thtf’^lb,<8ti4 
^till rn misery, rather than disturb the supefstHIotis^oftheifittidt«%. 

Again, it will he said, this proposition involves two very deliOi'W ahd'diflfjctrtt 
iqtMiuidhs; add m I admit it does — its effect on the Ealst- and' 'Ihftian 
po'putatidn. Wilti respect to the latter, I mean to treat it afSonie 
a s^^m^^h^ad ; hut of both T may say, that the more diftiCiilt aM defeaie th^y 
are, the triofc tliey need investigation and inouiry. We must Either puretie 
some plan concerning them, or leave every thing to chance : ifw^'havesny 
plan, it inust be either the result of investigation, or of mere notions foy^cd 
on ignorance ; an<l there cannot be a question, in this enlightened a^' vvluch 
dfthhsh'he bright to adopt. ' 

W« haa© already ao far exceeded the limits afforded us by <^the,r de- 
inaudamil/ our space, tliat we must close our remarks, and leave the coii- 
Bvderation, ofitho West India question for a future article. This postpone- 
roientiiaiil.ilot) however, bo construed into an indifference as to the hear- 
ings of that important topic, as we have very recently expressed our sen- 
timents on it in unequivocal terms. We cannot conclude without 
remarking, that there was never a period in our history, as far as our 
recollection or reading serv'es us, at which so many and such important 
national objects hung together liy one thread, as at the present moment: 
namely, Uie improvement of the condition of the people of Ireland; the 
abolition of West Indian slavery, and all its horrors ; the civilization of 
the African world; the dcstniction of idolatry and superstitiop in Asia; 
the reform and release of the criminals which crowd our Englif^h ])risons ; 
and the probable extinction, or at least the certain abatement, of war, 
and all the miseries it entails upon the nations who engage/in it. All 
these objects are to be accomplished by extending universal cximmerce : 
and the first link in the great chain is, to open India to Colo- 

nization, and unrestricted freedom of trade. On this 8ulyect> take the 
present opportunity of subjoining the following portions of 9 >}etter from 
one of the most benevolent of men, who, to great theoretic knowledge of 
political economy and enlarged commerce, adds a thorough acquaintance 
with all the practical details of business ; and in enforcing the^e subjects 
on the attention of the individual to whom his letter was addressed, he 
says; — ] 

Ts it the object of one man to improve the condition of the Irish population? 
We can only do it by giving them employment ; ^and this cap only he had by 
opening, without restriction, the markets of India. 

Is it the object of another to raise to freedom all the sons of Afrioa now h|ld 
in slavery in the Western world, (acCAirduig to Baron Humboldt, 4^,1^00,000) 

It can only be done by' adraitting to active competition the free labour of India. 

Is it the object of a third to civilize the nations on the African coast ? — ^The 
first step towards it is, the entire destruction pf the sUive-trade ; W^ich will at 
once be effected, w hen the labour of slaves is superseded by the ppeaper pro- 
ductions of free labour in India, i . ^ 

Is a fourth desirous to dispel the darkness which upholds the idolatry and 
superstition of our vast dominions in India, and to improve the condition of the 
people? — J/"t him look at the effects which the increased and increasing cultiva- 
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La jQurnee dur/Sf^aU die Be pasBcra, 

/>£in4i«<>;hqaftUp^y produced} and he will uUo see, ip the efeqU of ex- 
awi cpwmtorce, the best means of secui^g^thw 

Howard, and caring for lately, 

V‘/„LkQted ppJtipn of dmhumaji race, the criminals in our prispfps ^^JLet 
r,m flX^ine whp.they^are, and he will find no inconsiderable pQ^,on,lo.bfr,lhe 
poor an4n«iff popvdation of Ireland, whom distress has .driven to th)S com- 

w'u^TisVnoWr desirous to put an end to the unchristian and bajrba 
r^ symem of settling disputes by an appeal to anns?^What way so likely 
Sun die rqiM?U of, men, as to give them an unrestricted fieedom of commerce, 
rueb Hs shall mak^ men feel that it is their inteiesl to promote each other s hap 
^less, rather than, to destroy it ? 

Tliere is no effectual way of producing any one of these great objects, 
i>xceptbv pursuing that direct course which is sure to embrace them all: 
n iniclv, the opening of India to Colonization nnd I'rec Trade, not merely 
with h^r sea-ports, but with every part of the interior. And so lort^ as 
this right is withheld from the British nation, so long are the Ministers of 
Fndand, or those with whom it rests to giant it, guilty of the grassost in- 
iuBiiee to their fellow-couiitrjunen, as well as inhumanity and indittcrcncc 
to the great interests of the human race. 
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the daik hour^ of gloom, and affliction, and sorrow, 

Can the spirit bo nerved to endurance of late . — 

Y^, in surety and faith of a coming to-morrow, 

Man brooks every pang be is doom’d to await. 


the hour may be hitler, but cannot be long, ^ 

The minutes must fleet, though on agony s wings , 

' Nor Can hendisli in\eution its torments prolong. 

Till satiety comes to the veiigeHiice ol Kings. 

Poor Damiens> borne to his merciless l>ed, 

.Qlaneetion to the period when torture j j, 

BiTehope of thathour he stemmM nature s cold dread 
Tlie sun that has usher’d will set in release. 

Ts it theirs, the more mortals, who reign in a right, 

By none but a servile 

By the symbols of terror to quell and afl right, 

The spirit unseen and its searchings conhne.-- 

Tet the panders to cruelty 'uLpk • 

The eross be but mild, a mere pi low' the block . 

To Its Maker alone bows the fix d ^^ock. 

And unshaken encounters oppression s worst snoc 



in KHASWJNI, THB ORIENTAL PUNY, COREBBPONJ>1NO 
rW^WiTHB HERMIT ;OYoPM^ 91 fLjL. MHOToirr 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sia,*^ust before I rea4, in your last Numb<B^, ^p. ^74^ the satUfae^ 
tory proofs from M. de Guignes,** that the Anciennks Helations “ are 
genuitji^ and authentic,’* a learned friend who had metji 
with?* itho Orftfn^a/ Herald for April, obligingly iafi>rW4 that, la 
NoHoet el Evtraits des MSS. du Hot, (1. 156,) I should 4qd ,‘f a * 
defeoiie o£ the authenticity of the tw o Mohammedan 

thinks, 'and ho is no slight authority, especially on suph a an^W^ thatli 
“even. more might be added.” The article to -which he roferre^ra^ j[ 
found to be written by M. de Gulgnes, and, in substance if not ut ipf#, 
such as you have described as communicated by that learned 
to th^ Journal des Savans. 

To the aaiue friend I am indebted, wdth reference to the conjectures 6h 
the ^rigin of tire Hermit^ (p, 61,) for the following extracts from Mobs. 
Chery, the Christomathic Arabe of the Baron Silvestre de Saty, 
(Pttrwi 1,^6.) At iii. 414, M. Chezy thus introduces Kazttiini^ vfYiOta 
he cail^ jthe OfiQiital Pliny, and who died in Syria towards the cad of the ' 
thirteenth century : — 

** fcazwdni cite a I'appui de ses reflexions sur la Providence une histoirc 
a6sez.ori|;inale, q[ui me paroit avoir fourni Tidee de la charmantc pi6ce de 
Parnejl, intitulee I' Hermit e (the Hermit ;)jevais transcrire icice passage.’' 

*1116 sjtory is then narrated in the original Arabic, to which is annCX'ed 
the lol)owing translation : — 

“ h')[pise pas^t un jour au pied d’une montagne, oil il y avoit une 
source, y fit ses ablutions, puis ^ravit la montagne pour y prier'. ’ StUt 
entrefaites up cavalipr yint se desalterer k la meme source, et y lai^Sa'tihe 
bour^ remplie d’argent. Apr^ lui arriva un befger, qoi vit 
prit et s’en alia. Ensuite vint un vieillard accable de inis^re et 
sa tote une charge de hois. II se debaj-rassa en cet endrn.it dfe'kdn fat-* 
deau et s’etendit sur I’herbe pour se r^poser. Mais a peine y etoit-il qde 
le cavalier reviht pour chercher sa bourse, et ne la trou'^ntpas, sSpbro- 
eba du vieillard, mi’il soupyonnoit de Tavoir prise, pour la liu fhite tfendte, 
et le tua a force do coups. * Grand Dieu !’ s’ecria Moise,' oil est dofle ta 
justice d^^ns ces ^voneinens? Dieu alors lui rtWoIa que le viedlhhl dvrtit 
anciennement tui le pore du cavalier, et que celui-oi avoit, eiiTbrs Te 
du berger, une d^'tte qui iiiontait procisjoniont a la sortimh tjofitdrit/e d^hs la 
bourse ; qu’ ainsi la peine du talion et I’acquit de la dette i;e* h;(itiyaut 
accomjflis entre eux deux, il u’ y avoit rien h\ que de conforme Ifl jus- 
tice divine.” . 

Thus the same century appears to have produced two apolngi^, whiofat* 
w'ith varying circumstances, had the same design-^to illustrate, the doc-^ 
trine of providential rmribution in the present life. Yet, as Jaoobus d§ 
ri/rinco' died before the middle, and Kazwini probably sturvived to the 
end', of the thirteentli century, for tlie former may still be daitned a pri* 
ority of ibc invention ; nor, on a comparison of .stories, can I agi»e 
w'ith Che:^, that the latter furnished tlie materials for tiue Hermit of 
Parnell, who I must still think was indebted rather to Dr. .Henry More* 
Dialogues^ than to anv earlier authority, ^ L. T. 

May 8th, l825. 





thoughts of A‘<i:At^ oifSERVEfc ON THB INDU 

. ' c^KiNy’s cHAfirnsR. ^ \ 

, , . Tl® Editor of the Oriental tferatd, ‘ ^ 

l^t Iteft' tfie liiatoty of the East India Company ^ per^ 
hap^> p^fiod^ when these two great rival cnsodiatib^t 

Legitimate Company, altar haring 
nearli^ ^ach-Mher by their commereud, and even wavHke> hostUs* 
ties, alt' lehgllhi ag^ Mdll’be seen hereafter* resolved themselres into a strict' 
confed^tate^ a^inili all mankind besides, but especially against their own 
couritrymett, who are the only Euro^^eans as to whom the general coi»« 
inerce of Ihdia and China is absolutely interdicted, 

Much,^ 4 is true, depends on the time in which wo live. There Is,^ 
j>erbaps^ less of mutability in the fundamental maxims of st ates thab we 
are a^t to sujmosc ; their maxims continue the same : it is tlie muta- 
tions In the anairs of men -which call for a difierent application of them. 
National interest and national glory are still the objects ; altlipugh the 
jirogress of society, during the space of a century, may call for entirely 
diff{?rent naeasures for their attainment. It is admitted by fhe author m’ 
‘Thy Wealth of Nations,* who strongly deprecates trading monopolies, 
that many undertakings are so much beyond the grasp of jyrivate capital 
as to require the combined strength of Joint Stock Companies ; and th'^it 
privileges, partaking of the nature of monopolies, are necessary tA en* 
course, tho migration of settlers for the formation of colbnies, as vf'etl 
as far t jh^ ir m^ntenance throughout their inlant state ; although, when 
arriyi^d j ^tj <paaturity of strength and intellect, the same privileges 'wodld 
becomQ'quMtipn^bfe, hoth as to their policy and justice. England ihky 
havp, e^Sblj^ed itself in India too effectually to reciuire any longer fhte 
aid ofia^pmpapy to be sustained at the expense of tno trading rights 6f 
its peoj^Qj wbile, pcrliapa, his Majesty of all the Russias cobld not 
ficbieVp for hifi subjects a mightier political ble.ssing than the lust^tutlotii^ 
of an East Jndia Company, modelled, in some degree, after our own, dr 
such A Pts the lyriter of this letter, or any man equally convmant 
uith a^irs, could readily suggest. Even Charles the 

might £jQ|d, that’ his only means of renewing his accpiaintauce with India 
would (h^ thrpngh the medium of some such Company as that which thf 
frenzy, 9, f th® tlevolution put down ; although, in less thanlialf a ,cc*ntur)% 
it might be equally wise to throw open the trade thus acquired to the 
whole people of France. 

'(i)ur'orU'4ft East India Company is an instance which proves the i^ith of 
these obs^n-atioiw. I will not say that its two imndred years of Jiismry 
has mot been, ^ipon the whole, usefully employed in bringing it to its 
preeOut pbwerfnl state ; but does it follow that it is not now high Umo to 
revi^ tbbtf Iti^Uitioii, and inquire if the enterprising spirit* and the 
overflowing capital of British subjects, ought not to lie openly anq Jegnlly 
employed, ft) t^ir uttnosi extent, in the traflic of India and the 
seas* ' in' pf efaidne^ ^ to affording' them no alternative but tht^ of lying 
dormant, Joj^ktercising their activity through tho medium of th^ Amexi- 
or other foreigners ? 
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Thoughts on the 

Ft li()pe of better enabling my coitntrjrtneh Mflge'of the^ 

that I jp^pose in this letter to trace the oiitHhe (^the 6oihriativ’ 
histoty, ftorii the ^t^eat charter of William the Third ‘t^the’p'r^dM time^ 
Reflecting persons may, I think, thence infer, with tolerable aedufaev 

w'bat, tyilj be the Attest course to pursue for the, future govert^mentot’ 
British India. , . 

1 have troubled you with this exordium, in order to cqU yourpar- 
tioulai attention to the Act of the 9th and 10th William 3.^cg 44..y -u bich 
I rogaid as the foundation of the second part of the Compnhyfs history, 
and as containing such unrepealed privileges as would enable. the Cioo*- 
pany, ' if i relieved from the cares of Government, and confined’ to their 
original ♦>ecupatioa of merchants trading to the East indies, 16 acquire for 
the Proprietors pecuniary advantages of immense magnitude, without 
treo,p[issing on the piinciples of free trade. 

' 'liie Act in question was passed in the year 1098. It raises a new 
Com^iHiny, under llic title of ‘ 7'he General Society,’ to consist of such 
jwsons as shall subscribe t-uo millions to the exigence of the State ; fui 
whioli thoy are to receive eight per cent, per annum. The subscribers 
aro besides to enjoy the exclusive privilege of trading exclasively into 
Asia, Africa, and America, between the Cape of Good Hojx) and tiic 
JStraits of Magellan, to the extent of such two millions. 'ITio Act con- 
tains au provision, that such of the subscribcis as prefer general to indi- 
vidual trading, may form themselves into a Joint Stock Company, trade 
from an aggregate fund, be invested with the same privileges, bo deno- 
nxinated ‘ The Engli&h Company trading to tlie East Indies,’ and be 
sauctiuned and suppoited by a charter which the crown is thereby enabled 
to grant. 'I’hcre is an exception in favour of ‘ The Governor and Com- 
pany of Merchants trading to the East Indies,’ that is, tlie Old Eui>t 
India CoT/ipa??!/, who are to continue to trade till the ‘i9th Sept. 1,701; 
tlie said charter to he revocable on tlueo years’ notice after tfie 29tli 
Sept. 1711. The greater part of the subscribers preferred to, incorporate 
themselves in the Joint Stock Association ; and a charter, tc^ the eflVct 
of the Act, was granted to them on the .0th Sept. 10 William 3. st}liiig 
'them ‘ The English Company trading to the East Indies.’ 

The two Conjpanies, the New and the Old, soon found it their Iiitero.st 
to unite ; and accordingly we find in an Act of the 1st of Anne, c. 1*2. 
for granting aid to her iMajesty, the following recital, ?’?z. ; “And whereas 
the said Go\ernor and C’omp.any of Merchants of London trading to the 
East Indies, and the >aid English (’ompan\', have agreed to unite their 
capital stock in the said two millions, and trade to the East Indies, and 
otlrer parts, within the limitvS of their charter, whereiinto they severally 
are entitled, under the Act of Parliament of the nii»th yearVf his «nid 
lateMaJcsfy^’s reign, intituled ‘An Act for raising a sum not exccedhig 
tw^d tiiillions, upon a fund for payment of annuities at the yat^ of eight 
per cent, ^ler annum, and for settling the trade to the East fndle^,’ where- 
upon a charter is intruded to he passed,” ' 

.X'hp intention heie intimated was carried Into execution by tlie tltli Anne, 
q, 7, 'iTbe leading interlopers had found their way to legitimacy as siib- 
scrilxers to the two millions; the junction w'as sanctioned by Earlianfeht, 
and from that time has borne the name of tlie ‘ f ’/i^la^Compapy of 
iMcrchai^s Trading to the East Indies.’ 'Fhe Old CShifihioj hv deed. 
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dated 32d,M4«}> 'TOO, surrendered to QiieeivAnno their, .^h^rters, their 
corporate cap^eitics* luwl became legally j^nul pt^iilic^ly .<ie* 

tuiict, afte^^^^nuapttve„.tt^ougb not always a jmre ami vu’tuons cour^ of 
upwards.ofa.CiOfMlviO' 

Ft to be ’ob^etS-edj tbat the charter of the 9th and TOth of William 
nas for three years, and three years’ notice, so as to expire in I7llt - that', 
befojcits expiration^ namely, in 1708, the fnh of Anno made fresh oonidi- 
tioos -with the Company, and fixed the duration of their c harter at fifteen 
^ears* aiKl three years' notice from that period, so as to expire in 1726 { 
and that, fourteen years before its expiration, new conditions were again 
made with the Company, on which occasion their charter w as extended to 
1737, including three years’ notice. It is pretended that these successive 
proiorkgations were in return for assistance afforded to Governutent. 

The United Company, now invested with the sovereignty over snch 
parts of India as they then possessed, and with the entire inonopolvof its 
trade, fell secure for many .years. Those trouble‘gomo spirits, the inters 
lopersy had now become a part of the United Company, and were soon 
found more unbending monopolists than those whom they had formerly 
upposod. The only acts of the Legislature, which immediately regarded 
the Company for a considerable period, were directed against a new order 
of inter polers, who were now trading to India under foreign Hags and 
foreign commissions. The Acts of the 5lh and 7th of Geo. 1. prohibittxl 
this practice, and enacted severe penalties against it; but it is not easy 
to shackle and keep down the spirit of commercial adventure ; a now 
speculation in the trade of India was gaining ground ; British merchants 
find others became proprietors in foreign Last India Companies, par- 
ticularly in those which were about*that period established in the Netlier- 
landsj and which werg principally suppiorted by British capital, thus pro- 
hibited from employ in its native region. The 9th Goo. 1. prohibits 
such adventure or concern with foreign C’ompanles, sulijecting the 
British proprietor to forfeitures, confiscations, and other punishments of 
great severity 1 

AA hether Government acted wisely, even in that day, in thus keeping, 
down the commercial spirit of their countrymen, and in thus leaving the 
lield ojWn to foreigners, may well be doubted ; it is, indeed, difficult (o 
account fur tJieir conduct otherwise, than by the convenience whicli they 
dciivecl from the sums of money, which were fiorn time to time paid 
them, in one shape or other, by the United Company in purchase of their 
monopoly. 

It may htJ-Ve struck you, Sir, that notwithstanding these Legislative 
grants (for Crown grant,s had by this time become exploded) purport m 
giv^ to the United Company the exclusive trade to India for a certain 
number of years ; in almost every instance, and long before tlie expiration 
of such grants the Legislature lias not scrupled to reejuire from the Com- 
pany new and intermediate conditions, thus evidently claiming to act 
upon the principle which I noticed in my former letter, namely, that of 
holding paramount authority over charters themselves, however swernfjly 
granted, wlien tliey considered that the public interest, the adinitted 
foundation bf-i^ch grants, required alteration or revi don, without 
the'^^leu^h of their teim, though usually attended wuh some 
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colourable concesaion, to give to power the name and appearance of 
cqj^pa^ *•();•. u> K i . : < ' ; ' ' . . - • j s > ■ » >, -n * } ‘M ^ r I ’ r : 

The next Act of importance lyas the 7th Gep. which enacts, that 
the Company' shall ][)ay to Government two hundr^ thousand pounds aa 
gift, neither su^ect to interest or repaymont^j this, was five 
their tlien existing charter would expirp ; in roiur^i fon thU 
six years more of exclusive trade are doled out tp the Coiupany. 

There is, however, in this act a provision of grtetil tri6mteritV which 
seems to have been regarded till lately as obsolete, thohgh of 

being called forth with a degree of beneficial eflfect, that seems to have 
escaped the notice of our speculative capitalists. The eleventh section 
of this Act provides, that on the expiration of three years’ notice after 
1 73G, and the repayment to the Company of 3,000,000/., the right of the 
Upited Company to the whole, sole, and exclusive trade to the Ea‘.t 
Indies, and, paits aforesaid, shall cease and determine. But the follou- 
ing section recognii^es in the fullest terms, tliat provision in the charter 
of William, ^Jdch I have more than once noticed, and enacts, “ That 
nothing shall extend, or be construed to extend, to detirmiue the corpo- 
Xiitian of .tliesaid United Company, or to hinder, prevent, or exclude 
tbem^ fkonj carrying on, at all times, after the determtnaiimi of their 
exclusive right, as aforesaid, a J'rce trade into and from the East Indies, 
iLpd parts aforesaid, with all or any parts of their own joint stock, goods, 
in commoji with other subjects of bis Majesty.” That ia, ifihe 
Legislature were to tliink it advi.sable, for high national purposes, to thiow 
open the whole trade to India to-morrow, and assign to the State tlie 
management of its own sovereignty, the Proprietors would find themsobes 
a perpetual Joint-Stock Conjpany of the most perfect and complete kind, 
apd ready, w ith their vast machine of commerce, to launch into the trade 
of India, Africa, and America, upon a scale unlimited as to profit, and 
as to extent unparalleled in the hi.story of the world ! 

As I sliall probably, towards the close of this discaission, trouble you 
wdth some lurther observations on tht* very interesting predicament in 
'which the Proprietors may jx)ssibly ere long he placed ; 1 will only now 
that by the 17th Geo. II. C4ip. 17, the Company were called upon 
fpr another million, in return for which was granted a further term in 
tlwjir ©xchi^ve trade. Whether those who now' govern our affairs, would 
allow a million, or many millions, to shut out British subjects horn the 
richest commercial harvest which ever invited the industry of a nation, 
may perhaps soon be put to the proof 1 

Finding myself arrived on the thre.shold of the reign of Georg'e III . ^ 
period not leas pregnant with events to the East India Company, than to 
tbe«inpire at large, and having betrayed mvsidf into a longer letter than 
r intended, but which you are at liberty to divide as you pleAse^ I will 
take Uiy leave, in the hope of concluding in my next the undertaking ot 

A Calm 0»s£RVk*. 
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JUST TRIBU'rB TO THB OCCASIONAL VIRTUE OF THE 

' ' Xo,th,& of the Oriental tlerald^ ,, , . 

Sf nr,uu.Th©f0 are no remains of classical antiquity lAore j^Wly '^efehied 
lhah W vRrfety of concise maxims for the direction of hirfftah conduct. 
AtnrtilK the^ I have always admired one, fas est et nh hoHe dtfceri^ 
a.s old w the age of Ovid, and well-known, as it deserves tp be. , Jt was 
tlnis happily e.xpanded by the poet Watts: — 

Seize upon truth, where’er *ti» found, 

Amou^ your friends, ainon^ your foe*. 

On Christian, or on heathen ground, 

The flow’r ’s divine, where^r it blows. 

Of this excellent counsel I was forcibly reminded yesterday, ^hett I read 
ithitie femaUks, which, possessing all the beauty and frngance of the 
poet’s flowers, I wotild remove to a more genial soil , and ?, therefore, 
take the liberty of sending them to you, from the columns of the evidently 
time-feerving 7’imes, so justly described in your lust volume, (p. 330,) as 
deciding, on a mere calculation of dividends, either to expose the wrongs 
of an ir\jured Queen, or to cry havoc among the loudest of her courtly 
and cruel persecutors. The Editor of such a publication, learned, per- 
haps, and liberal-minded, must surely earn hardly \m remuneration, 
while lending himself to the sordid interest of ii propnefor, such as 
the satirist Young may not unaptly describe — 

Some stupid, plodding, money-loving wight, 

Who with much pains, exerting all Ins sense, 

Can range aright his shillings, pounds, and pence. 


The Editor however, as if liberal principles, or, at least, the profession of 
them, began to be the order of the day, and he would “ pursue the triumph, 
and partake the gale,” thus introduces the me.ssage of tlie Vice-Presi- 
dent of Columbia to Congress.’* 

‘ Among official documents, we know of none so inlercsiing, from tlic rela- 
tion between the partu s l.y whom and to whmn they are eommumcated, as 
speeches or messages from the chief magistrate of a free coinmonweiUth, 
bMWA » th. .ep«-«nta.iv.. of tl,- people. The lTe.,d™. of 
UenwhhC is like a xvuuess before a jury ; he can have no corrupt coui eaifirtent 
W a e not TJs guesse.l at and exposed, and for which he js not l.ahU to he 
TxmXld UeZxSi Vdl the whole Irutli, because he is but the steward of the 

whotr^at the.r mauistra.es as tl.e.r servants, S 

mpnts ara ednvassed, is all-powertul, not me y tliercfore. afford 

t alue, but in determining h.s o«n fate and fortnne cannot, “’"c'ore, " 

mu;uu,. ®f‘S"U’’ranyCi:::rh%e are/fetv noveltic, it. the.r official 
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disclosures. Events iranspi^e tlie moment they. the 

press lays hold of and publishes and records tliem for, th^.\viii>l^,Tw<>qlcLM 
press, in a free country, is that window' in the bosom for >vhiehia;»greai.inRn 
once besought the gods, tl\at all mankind might see wh^t wj^ transeotmg jwithm 
him. But, besides enforcing ^irtue by publicity, tin's- inseparable. < friend M 

freedom almost equalizes throughout society the kuovyledge which itL-expedhetei^ 

it cuts the statesman’s mystery from under him, and leaves hardly any thiag-for 
the nation which enjoys it, to learn, from her political functionary,, b«tyond4he 
use to be made of facts already current. Nor on tltat point even are UW,bulk 
of the people far behind the chief officers of the State.’ . : f 

It 18 difficult to read these sentiments in the T’jwei, and to supprcf^ the 
exclamation, “ O si sic omnia Nor do I remember to havo giy 
where a better description of what may be expected, to quote a writer in 
your Ist volume (p. 625.), “ where men are not rocked into legisUUots,. and 
rulers in the cradle of hereditary light hut ‘‘ where nature guide* and 
virtue rules a condition of social life which the enlarged mind of 
Berkeley foresaw among Heaven’s choice gifts to the American con- 
tinent. 

April;, 1825. AdJUTOK. 


NOTK OV THE EDITOR. 

Having spoken as freedy of the cliaracter of The Times, as we are 
prepared to do on all other subjects of public interest which may come 
within the range of our duties, -we readily embrace the present opportu- 
nity of expressing our admiration of the sentiments (jiiotcd ^om it by ottr 
candid Correspondent ; and that we may imitate his example of trail j- 
planting from that source what we can unequivocally adopt as suited to 
our own pages, and in unison with the viens and principles uniformly 
advocated therein, we subjoin an excellent Letter which appeared in The 
Times of the past month, on tlie subject of the Tea Trade. When it is 
considered tliat the use of this article is now’ almost universal In England, 
and that its enormous price is felt as one of the heaviest taxes on the 
necessaries of life, it is surprising that every Paper in the kingdom does 
not teem with outcries again.st it.s continuance. The Letter is as follows : 

To the Kilitor of The Tunes. 

Sir, — I n a former letter 1 called }our attention to the enormous tax levieil 
by the Exst fudia C-ompatjy on the aiticle of lea, by limiting their fiu|yjily to 
one quarter of an ounce per week for e\ery person within their monopoly 
and as their lately-published ‘Declaration’ of quantity to be sold in June 
exhibits, instead of an increase to meet the extra consumption of the summer 
quarter,, an actual diminution of nearly 300,000lb., comparinc the quantity 
with the time over which it is to be spread, (being 7,500,000 ib. for fouiteen 
weeks, instead of 7,300,00011). for thirteen, as in ihepiesi nt quarter,) I submit, 
that It now becomes ex[)edu*nt to seek the interference of tliose whose duty it 
to see that the possessors of this monopoly perform, in spirit and in letter, every 
part of their contract with the public. 

That the extent of the indirect taxation imposed upon us may be knmvn, I 
subjoin, from a list now before me, the price.s of a cargo of teas, of good 
quality, sold in New York in March last, whilst our own sal^ was perfding ; 
and conflning myself, as in my last letter, to black teas, (greeli being ccraipara^ 
lively unimportant, and at present dear from an accidental taUSe,) tliiivd con- 
trasted them ^Yitll the “putting-up prices,” as they are cj^l1ed,,whicil 'ar^ 
by the sellers themselves, as the lowest which will vield’ a 

proffi, wen as with the prices which the purchasers were compelled lo.jMiy 
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Lohdort but for cash before debvtirv. and MuwVo f 

a«yi-0Ahes;'.2». Srf.' t 0 '3».-4rf.; Congo,,, 2,. r,/. to 3j ;®eflKto 
3«. 6d. 1o 3K9rf.;' iSotfchonffy 3». 8fJ. to 4t. 10,/., fn Ceceinh*^,’ (none sqja ii 

Afei^b).' ^' ■'* / . *' 

T^o points Wust itnmediately strike us: — 1st, that the American private 
in«rGhant« can s8ll ’ thteii* i teas^ including the better descriptions, raVui 1 under- 
stand they are well content with their profits,) at prices from to per 
emtr under those wl^ich our Company declare to be necessary to y^eld n »u*- 
dei^te upon their lowest quality; and 2d, tb^t tlie East India X>jre(;V>^ . 
whil^ ^efy ialef-ciitalogue which they issue contains their printed acknowjedgv 
mifitt thiat' they can afford their teas at the above “ puttihg-up ” j^ces* Iwwe 
suoceeded-y Wmitatioir of quantity, and various other methods, ih KUsing Uiq 
price* to the public upon the first class no less than C6 per cent.; iipdh the ‘ 
second and most important, about 30 per cent., and upon the third abotU So prt 
ceuW heypnd thei» own esUmate of a fair return. There can be no gooil teaikin 
wliy the East India Company should be exempted from the ordinary riskii’ o6 
their commerce by this regulation ; but if tolerated at all, there should siq^y 
be some reciprocity in it; and if they are not to soli but at pm os which yield 
them a remunerating profit, does it not follow that they are bound to supply the 
country at those prices with whatever quantity it may require 1 Be 4 t 
bered, also, that tliese prices are exclusive of duty, which, to llio coiisu4n®r» 
doubles the excess. Supposing that the present duties rcinaiu, if the (company 
were to supply us, as they are well able to do, upon the terms of tlie American 
market, we should be paying for Bohea, duty paid, 2.?. 5f/. to 2s. Tc/., instead of 
4s. ; Congou, ditto, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d., instead of 5s. 2(/. to 6s., and 6v.l0(f. 

to 7s. fid. for fine ; Souchong, ditto, 4'-. 2d. to fi.s*. 2(/., instead of 7s. 5d. to Os. Re/. 
Sucli a state of charges cannot exist without the introduction of largo quantities 
of smuggled .tea, for which tlie practice of “ hawking the article, now so 
general, affords remarkable facilities. In 1784, when, before tlie commutation 
act, the duty was neacly a.s at present, cent, per cent., and the Company’s price 
'ery nearly the same, the Court of Directors, in a report which they publushed, 
(now before me,) stated, that it seems probabh* that at least as imu h tea wms 
smuggled as paid duty;” but the opinion of the loa-dealcrs of that day wa.s, 
tliat the smugglers engrosse<l iwo-thirds of the whole trade; and it is a lemnrk.. 
able fact, that so convinced were the smugglers that it was not'essary to their 
existence to keep up a high price for tea, that they actually became tlie principal 
bidders (and purchasers to a large extent, although it wa,s not their pninan" ob- 
ject to become such) at the first sale after the alteration of the law; nnn ihi* 
bold maoceuvre was practised in reliance upon their knowdodge how' made<|uate 
was the increased supply given by the Company to the real demand fd the 
country ; yet the quantity upon which they thus ventureil to operate w-as eight- 
mnihs of the average of the sales of the last year; that of 1784 being (5,454,94711)., 
^nd the average of the four sales of 1H24, 7,22.5,000 lb. Are smugglgfS less 
daring or less intelligent in 1825 than 1784? or will the costly coa-st-blockade 
avail to prevent a recurrence of the evil f u u i r u * 

I think I am fully justified in charging upon the Company the whole of the 

iThe baiwker has several licensed rooms (not houses) in difforent 
within the dii^lcl in which he proposes to sell his tea by going from . 
house,, A*, he caja permit his tea from one of these rooms to any other, or w toae 
of a confi^erate. he huu onty to obtain a periait for any quantity s» men oe «»- 
pects,^'dlsn^ of dudugihia day’s march ; and having thus got 
receive theu^ duanlity ^rbm the amnggler, and proceed boldly to his pl^e Of 
“lefa permit; apd by vitjj;* o th.. 

•ffam hfiv^ jH legal niniilt fbk hla smuggled tea, and so oor ITtw il uo.w going 


<ieatinatloh,wWthe Rfotcctionora,legrf permit; ana ny virr^ u — 

•gam hfiv^ iH lef ^ ^nult fbk ids smuggled tea, and so oor ITtw ii uo.w going 
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excess of price paid by the customer, because so lon^ as Ministers see teas 
forced up by actual demand to a rate so much above the ‘‘ puttinj>up 
prices,^ (BOhea, fbr example, to 4s. W^d. duty paid, whieb atr out advance 
would come out at 3«. they must be aware that any reduction of duty 

would yield no relief to the public, but go directly into the pocket of the Com- 
}>any. Can it be doubted, that if the latter could be awakened to a sense of 
their duty, Ministers would then give to this important article the consideration 
)t deserves^ especially as they couhl dev ise no means of relieving the VVeitr India 
interest so efficacious and popular as by reducing the price of tea? At t^ie 
present duty the poor man ought to get his pound of good common fea at 4»., or 
under, and would do so but for the monopoly of which we comblairt j and if 
<^ven this wc-re accomplished, the consumption would be doubled ; but when- 
ever the Company shall do justice to the nation which tolerates its aitottialous 
existence, and the IMinisters reduce the duty one-half, the consumption of W|^l 
ten will be more than quadrupled, and consequently a large intreaw of cevegue 
Will take ]dace. 

It will naturally be asked — If all this be true, how can the Company lie so 
blind to their real interests as not to conform to the just expectations of the 
country? Can it be, tliat the fortunate young men who obtain China writer- 
ships (always the near connexions of the Directors) are remunerated hy a per 
centage on tlie proceeds of the lea they send homo ; and that they and their 
relatives, who rompo'^e the Court of Direction, dare not incur the risk of t^m 
porary diminution of profit by a reduction in price, since the advantage bf the 
increased consumption might be deferred a year or two'^ it be, that the 
Directors cannot help allowing the calculation of how many China writerships 
will remain to them, to cross their minds and warp their judgments ? But surely 
these are not reasons why the country is to sit down quietly under a charge of 
30,000,000/. payable by quarterly instalments during tlie nine years which 
remain of the charter ; for if these writers, or their friends at home, have really 
** vested interests ” in the pockets of the public, let it be so understood at once, 
and let them openly derive their emolument from the produce of the gOnenil 
taxation of the nation. 

PP.TETl PeKOR. 


ADDRESS TO THE PROPRIETORS OF EAST INDIA STOCK. 

Pr lends and Brother Proprietors of East India Stock: 

You were told how to preserve your dividends, and you have done so 
with a witness. 

As often happens in human afTairs, the very measure you have takfeh to 
accont|di.sh your object, (as you were credulously led to suppose,) wiU 
prove the means of its destruction. 

Providence will not behold with indifference such heartless ingratUii<l^» 
such abuse ot authority, and perversion of influence : fpr, rest wwed 
by your unanimous .vote of the IStli of March, 1825» (in as /ar aa 
votes are to be taken as the voice of the East India Company,) you have 
.sealed the fate of your “ dividends,’* and your political existence tog«th)&r I 
hy this act of felo de se, both will soon be conaigpnec^ to di^soliutloa, apd 
to the general reproacli of Asia and of Europe. , , . ri 



fraud and ATl'EMPTED BRIBERY OF A RELATIVE OF A 
GOVKRNOR-OENERAL AT HYDERABAD. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR^ Arcot, December 1824. 

tx perusyig tlie Third Number of your ably conducted periodical, the 
passage affording a striking proof of Asiatic demoralization, and of the 
general belief entertained by the Indian public, “ that every Englishman 
has hia price, and is swayed by bribes like themselves,’' (contained in 
tlie Diary of a Bengal Officer,) recalled to my recollection a recent 
instance of chicanery and cunning, opposed to tho blindest stupidity, 
in an attempt lately made at Hyderabad, to turn the present highly 
respected Resident, Sir Charles Metcalfe, out of his situation. The 
detail of the conspiracy is as follows : — 

A Moonshce from the city attended some of the officere of a corps 
stationed in the neighbourhood of that Gomorrah : one day, in the course 
of conversation with one of his pupils, tho subject turned on Mr. Can 
ning, wbo was shortly expected to arrive as Governoi -General, The 
officer in question casually stated to his teacher, that this event "would 
be of considerable utility to him in forwarding bis view’s in life, as be 
happened to be related to Mr. Canning. This piece ot information tlie 
Moonshee greedily swallow'ed, and subsequently applied it to forward 
Im view's of aggrandizement by the following extraordinary method : 

He had heard that Chuiidoo Loll, one of the Ministers of tlio Nizam, 
had a rooted aversion to the Resident, probably fiom tho upright conduct 
of the lattei in refusing all presents (which in that caiutal belter deserve 
the appellation of hiibes) in Ids endeavours to jirevent the overseer, who 
has charge of the collection of the levenue, from oppressing the Hyots 
by exorbitant exactions, and in attempting by these means U> reclaim 
that inis-governed country (the Nizam’s tenitory) from rum. Uiir saga 

eioiis fiiend, the Moonshee, then knowing how uncomfoitable C hundoo 
Loll was under the scrutinizing eye of the Resident, bethought hiinsc 
of a plan to woik on the feelings of the cre&t-fallen Minister. 

He disclosed to threer or four otlier Moonshees, some ot them in the 
employ of Cliundoo Loll, by whose means he could only ^ 

admission to the presence of the above, the iiiiorniatioii le lac , 

from Ids pupil before- mentioned, that he was related to thc^ - 

Governor-General. These confederates all agreed, that this was an 
excellent opportunity for cajoling the Minister out ^ to^us^hU 

by way of a bribe, to the relative 

influence wdth his patron, and get Sir Charles deprive ’ Chundoo 
meht. These Talib-ool-Ilms laid this plausible story 
Loll, who eagerly caught at the bait laid for 
federates with tL sum of 10,000 rupees as a 

2X2 
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naturally began to suspect some foul play, and that “ ils lui en a donner 
d’une bonne he, therefore, requested the chief of the plotters to bring 
hia pupil befbre him, in' order to satisfy himself of^ Ad tftrth Df thmiate- 
ment which had been made him. To this the Moonshee agreed, and in 
his next visit to his pupil, endeavoured to discover if he had any curio- 
sity to visit the interior of the city ; but seeing that his incUosttioft 
not bent in that way, our Mooiishee repaired to another df his pupils^ 
and proposed an excursion to the city, and saying he would take ldm to 
the house of a rich relative of his. 1 o this proposal the oBidfr agreed* 
and at night he was arrayed in a rich native dress by the. MoonahS^* 
put into a splendid palankeen, and conveyed safely into the p:4^ of 
Chundoo Loll, where he found the great man seated in a entail apart- 
ment, being at that time totally unconscious in whose presence he had 
the honour to be. The conversation, at the request of the Moonshee, wa4 
carried on in English between the officer and himself, and the Moonshee 
explained in Persian, (which the officer did not understand,) to tht 
Minister, the sentiments of his pupil; the deluded Chundoo Loll ail this 
time imagining that this was Mr. Canning’s relative before him. The 
officer having remained some time, rose to depart ; and the Minister, to 
secure more effectually the interest of the supposed relative of tke Gover- 
nor-General, pressed bis acceptance (much to the astonishment of the 
officer) of a magnificent necklace. This he had philosophy enough to 
refuse ; and making his salaam, left the closet. Our knowing friend, the 
Moonshee, casting a cupidinous eye at the necklace, remained behind for 
a short time with Chundoo Loll, and told him that he would easily per- 
suade the officer to take the necklace, and that he had better intrust it 
to him. This the Minister was weak enough to do, and the Moonshee, 
in addition to his shaie of the 10,000 rupees, pocketed the jewels like- 
wise. 

Some time afterwards, the whole of this well -concerted plot Was dis- 
closed by one of the confederates turning Nizam’s evidence, in revenge 
for having been apportioned only 500 or COO rupees by his felloW- 
plottera: and the subject is now undergoing investigation. 

A. B. 


NOTE OF THE t^.DlTOR. 

As the writer of thi'. letter has furnishc<l his name and rank as a guarantee for 
the authenticity of his statement, we reatlily give it insertion in our pagtfi in 
coiifoi^ity to our uniform rule, not merely to profess, but on all occasions to 
prove,'i>ur sincere belief, tlMt the utmost freedom of the press may he safely 
indulged, and that when lioih sides of a question can be fairly heard, truth 'viU 
in the end prevail. That Chundoo Loll should desire Sir Charles ^fetcilfe'^» 
removal, appears tp us most natural, after the events of his administration : and 
that he Ubeuld be "Weak enough to believe, that bribes ottered to the relatives of 
n new Governor-General might hasten his wishes, only shows that he knowi 
sometbiug ot Kuropean as well as Asiatic vices. The cure for all this would bc» 
tha utmost publicity in all state proceeiUiigs ; and a Free Press would dp lot 
Hyderabad^’What it has done for every city that has yet enjoyed it,— purge it qf 
the wont of iti^ impurities. 
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account !Ojr tm kssseriks, a peoplb inhabitino thm 

^ MOUNTAINS near ALEPPO* 


THE'Ne*^Tie, who inhabit the chain of mountains to the east of the 
territory of Latakeoa, are divided into four sects, in which w'e meet with 
a'lniKtui'b of the religious practices of Paganism, of the Jewish law, of 
that of Mahomet and Ali, together with some of the dogmas of the 
Christian faith. They are distinguished by the names of KSAew^ie, or 
tN'orshipper# of the sun ; Clissic, worshippers of the moon; Ghaibie^ who 
worsjiip God the Creator, absent and unknown ; and Shcineh^, who 
rocognfsc no divinity. These latter arc often confounded with the GhaU 
6k?, on account of the identity of several of their customs. 

The N‘esscri6 have seven festivals: — Christmas, New Year’s Day, the 
Epiphany,® the 17th of March, the 14th and 1.5th of April, and the 15th 
of October. The first two are distingnisbed by the name of Conzcli. 

The young men are not initiated into the mysteries of their religion 
until they have attained the age of fifteen. As soon as they are thought 
to have showm sufheient circumspection .and intelligence, one of the lead- 
ing men of the village takes charge of the neophyte, carries him alono 
into the mountains, and gives him instruction for the space of forty days; 
at the end of which the young initiate returns to his parent?, and has the 
right of wearing the turban, which w.as previously prohibited. This is the 
symbol of his initiation ; from this time he designates his instructor l)y no 
other title than that of master. The w’omen are regarded .as forming 
part of the cattle of the household, and treated like slaves ; tljey have no 
notions of religion ; and when th(*y arc hold enough to ask for intorinatioii 
on the subject, their masters answer that their religion consists in the re- 
prod uctioa of the 8{>ecics, and in being obedient to the will of their bus- 
bamU. 

During tiio first or second festival of the Couzeli, th(‘ men meet toge- 
ther, mysteriously and by night, in the hoiuse of the Sheik of the village ; 
no stranger is admitted, and even their own women are (‘xelmled. J l»ey 
sit cross-legged round a large earthen vessel lull ol wine, into uliieli tli(‘y 
cast twigs of the olive-tree, and round which they arrange an uneven 


^ Ou the luauuers and religious ceremunu*s ot the Nessene, ^ ^ 

umlor the name ot Aiisan,t hy Felix 

of Vice-CouiiU of France, at Lataqu.e, in l^.-^TnuuslnUdJ, om tfn Journal 
® Diqiont unquestiouahly 

respond with the days on which (Jluisiiaiih celebrate the ^ . amlubicc? 

Epiphany. It would be a curious investigaliou to ascertain th t , ^ 

of each of these festivals, in the religious system <»f the * osuiiis. 

* Tnese ate the same with the Nosiiiris. 
when he’bpcaks of huitidMihial, and its plural ^p*^^**’**’ . . xTi,.KjKf's Travels, 
entire ‘^ert. Particulars relati\e to this sect may he hm of Syria, 

pid also in an article by M. Rousseau on the Ismueli . ^ 

in the 42il number of Malte Brim’s Annales des Voyasc-s. - ?sjbsairis in hi* 
t This is the name under which M. dc Voli.ey speaks de- 

Ir.'iwls in Egypt and Syria. Among the Arab wri » , flight 

scendant of the inhabitants of Medina, who recehed Mahomet after nig 
fis.’m Mecca, and declared in bis favour. — out;/ 
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Account of tTie Nesscrics. 

number of lighted tapers. After the Sheik has prayed, aad btesaed ibe 
wipe, he gives a portjop of it to drink to every member of the 4«^eiribly 
by turns ; and it is pretended (but this is a fact which n6 One catr'eerffy) 
that, to conclude the ceremony, they put out the lights, introduce all tne 
married women of the village, without distinction of rank or age, (the 
maidens and uninitiated young men being alohe excepted,) and ftiat 
every man seizes on the first comer, were she even his mother, his sister, 
or his daughter. 

The Nesserie have no sacred books. They are foibiddcn to tirit'e, or 
to note down the fundamental points of their religion, of which they liave 
no knowledge, as has been before remarked, except through the medium 
of initiation and verbal instruction. They recognise each oihei by sigils, 
like the Freeinasoiis, take an oath never to divulge the mysteries of th^ir 
W'orsliip, ami actually resist, with heroic fortitude, the most dreadhil tor- 
ments and ihe most seductive offers. There has not been, up to this time, 
a single instance of apostacy in a Nesserie ; nor have the Turks, by any 
means whatever, been able to prevail upon them to dividge their secret. 
They sometimes receive persons of another belief; but these are never 
initiated until their constancy has been subjected to a long and severe 
trial ; and they are closely watched to the end of their lives, and imme- 
diately sacrificed if detected in the slightest indiscretion. A very remark- 
able and still more extraordinary circumstance is, that these strangers 
are fiequently more fanatical than the Nesserie tlu'inselves, and quite as 
scrupidously attached to the inviolability of their oaths. 

In proof of this, I need only adduce an instance which happened at 
Latakeca, and which 1 have heard redated by several credible persons: 
One of the Governors of this toANn, who was exceedingly desirous ot pene- 
trating into the mysteries of a Avonsliip so faithfully concealed, after hav- 
ing martyred a gicat nuiiiber of the Nesserie, without having been able 
to extiact from them their secret, vas so struck with their unyielding 
firmness, that lie employed a courageous and intelligent Turk, in whom 
he conficled, to proceed to the mountain of the Ncsserif*, to establish him- 
self amongst them under some pretext or other, and to spare no pains to 
get himself initiated in their mysteries, in order that he might aftervard'j 
rc\eal them to liiin; prumising liiin, if he succeeded, a considerable sum. 
The Tuik nndeitook the mission. After iindeigoing a five years' proba- 
tion, in various uays, he adop^ted the religion of the Nesserie, and re- 
turned to Lattakcea to dispose of his property, and to lake his tainily 
AAith him to the mountain. His friend the Governor heard of his return, 
sent for him, and eagerly demanded if he had accomplished the object of 
his mission — il he had become a Nesserie ? But what was his astonish- 
ment, w hen .the Turk, after answering his questions in the affirmative, 
added, that he neither could nor would satisfy his curiosity by Tevealing 
his profession of faith ; such a confidence being expressly forbidden b) 
the iiCAV religion which he had endiraced. The Governor, astoni.shed at 
his refusal and stimulated by the most eager curiosity, trie^ in Anin to 
subdue hini by entreaties and menaces, by anger and supplications; and 
at last, seemg that nothing could shake his constancy^ plunged his dagger 
into the poor felloAv’s heart. 

The Nesserid are circumcised, perform their ablutions Uko tji© ^urks, 
and say their prayers at midnight and before sun-rise. They may pmy 
sitting, standing, or walking; but they are obliged to begin, aneAV, and 
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pflifgjria 5| . wcp»d fkblutfpn, if they speak tq one who is not of their religion, 
or if they perceivei WiteUie^ ne?ir or at a distance, a camel, a pig, a hare, 
0^ a their prayers they curse the man who shaves beneath the 

chiUi the Impotent, and the caliphs Omar and Abu-becr ; although, in 
presenGa of Turks, they pretend to be Mohamuiedans. They drink 
wipe and spirit, but not in public ; and as their festivals cannot be cele- 
brated without, wine, they substitute for it, w-hen they have none, a de- 
coction of raisins, to which they give at least the colour, if not altogether 
the taste, of wine. 

They havo a prophet, whom they call ncumdan-el-Gheiissiubi ; and 
they persuade the Turks that this is Mahomet. They make use iiidifTer- 
ently of Turkish aud Christian names: as, Gabriel, George, Elias, Mah- 
mud, Hassan, Mustapha, Ibiahim, &c. &c. They believe in Chiist’s 
miksion in the character of a prophet, in the twelve Aj^ostles, and in the 
four Evangelists; they even read our Gospels aud our Psalms. Their 
year commences with that of the Greeks; and they have retained the 
Greek names of the monllia. 

The Siiemelic,^ who constitute the most superstitious 5cct, eat no fe- 
male animals, nor any that arc iiiaiiued, blind, or diseased ; there are 
also some among them who never smoke toba<ao. '1 lie olher Nesseiic 
are not, in general, so scrupulous: they do not i.ist, they only abstain 
from eating the llesh of the huic, the pig, the ga-^elle, the* camel, 
porcupines, eels ; in a word, all fish without scales, and all bhell-nsh, 
>\hieli are generally foi bidden.^ The Sheiks, called L lema, or leained, 
are distinguished from the rest by their head-dreh> and eobtmue. ^ 
never eat out of their own houses, Icbt they should puiticipate iii nl-got 
uealth, which is in them considered a heinous olieiice. i lu^ eonv. ien- 
tious scruple does not, however, actuate any olh(*r eiass than tlie iileiati,^ 
who [lerform the functions of ministeis ot their worship ; loi the u'.st ot 
the people, far fiom imitating them in tliis paiticular, live lor the most 


part on thoft and ranine. , , .1 * .1 

'I'ho Glmibie' worship a God, abbcnt and uuKiiown ; they say tliat the 
.Supreme Being, after having created man and amma! ., and ha\ mg legu- 
lated imd directed all things, rose into the air, wlime Iiis spnit, Jus mtel- 
hgence, w'as disjiersed and disappeaied, leaving the uoild as lie haU 


made it. , 

The Clii.ic,'' or worshippers of the moon, eumpose ll.o most nume.mis 
sect, and are also looked upon with the gieatest omsideKitioii hy the 
others. Still the Nesserie, of all the seels, marry iiKhtleu i.ti.y « tilt eaeii 
other, without raising the slightest dillieulty. liieii manniges " 

only the consent of the Sheik, and ot the fainter oi t it \i , 

no w.itteu contract. As soot, as the inte.uled 

his bargain with the parents of the hiide, (tor • 

wife with the same formalities as a mare or a eov. ,) »' >"a ag • 


» This name appears to he of A. -ahic origin, but I know not for what reason it 
has Ix'eti adopted by thebe sectaries.-— Ofwy. rtaiu kiutU of sholl- 

^ It is det^eiving of remark, that lish without sc « «>{ the rtligion of 

fish, were aUo proscribed by Hakem-Bmmr-Allah, the fomuK r >n s 

ThUWmfuSedfromthe Arabic«o«. which signifies «*reaee, oay t/oa^r 
^‘5''itf-^.^?am?fthe derivation of thU Urn..-/>r 5orp. 
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on - the tlwk nihno Aiii4^4Af»omg 

Tbwfidny, when> the^UddoM iMNhkM onrfi 
hbl^i5/%liidh''l8^1e(i^ ^ocrttf the tillage^' preceded 'by- ^a^ tmop 4fiy<j)iQg 

peoptk, di&playiiig'k Vhitd handkerchief attached esib Caue, 

ttnd ^tlfeCorapknied by ali the inhabitants of tfhe phine^ mon^rwonken; 
childi^etti'sifl^n^ ahd shonting alter the Arab fashion. ^ Whemthis bcf^ 
ihbhy ia’ over; one of the assembly makes a oohectioti ; <eacih of the 
sobs pi^seht gives, according to his ability, some piece of mon^^' and tho 
prOdwO'of the collection is delivered to the bridegroOin>y and .sorros to 
a plentiful supper for the whole as^emMy, which afterwards 
disjyi^rSbs.' ^Flio new-married couple then retire into a UttJe* building peft- 
pdted for the purpose; and several of the relations- or friend a of the 
bridegroom remain at the door, until he gives them notice that the mar- 
riige is consummated, which is immediately announced tO’ the whole 
village by a salute of iriusketry. With respect to widows, their own oon- 
pfertt’ls' all tliat is necessary for entering into a second marriage their 
parehtf^ having no right to demand any thing of their intended husbands. 
Adultery is not punished with much severity : the husband* repudiates 
his wife, as soon as he can prove that she has been unfaithful, receives 
again from her parents the price which he paid for her, and marries 
again, if he pleases, a day or two after. The gallant is compelled to 
marry the deserted fair one, or to absent himself for a year and a day ; 
but if the adultery was committed with a foreigner, the woman is 
punished with death. 

The Nosserie wash their dead like the Turks. Their deep mourning 
consists in blacking the face, loosening the turban, and letting it fall 
carelessly over the neck, and changing no aiticde of dress for forty days, 
They all believe in the metempsychosis, and revere the memory of cer- 
tain of their sheiks or santons, who have died in the odour of sanctity. 
They are by no means scrupulous of oaths in the name of God, which 
they pour foith on the most trifling occasions; for this reason the Turks 
place them l)elovv the Jews, and maintain that they arc men without 
faith or law, and vhoso lives and properties may be violated with impu- 
nity. They even believe that it is a meritorious act for them, as Mus- 
sulmans, to shed the impure blood of a Nesscri, 

This warlike and mountainous tribe would be strong enough to shake 
off the yoke of the Tiiiks, and to maintain their independence, were they 
not divided by motives of interest, almost always Occasioned by implac- 
able feuds between different families. The Nesserie are vindictive, and 
maintain their rancour for a longtime: the death even of the culprit 
does not appease their fiir)”, for their vengeance is accounted insuiHcient, 
unless some one or more members of his family arc included in his 
punishment. Their territory extends from Antioch almost to Tiipoli. 
They occupy neaily all the inountJuns eastward of Latakeea, and a con- 
siderable share of the plain. This extent of country is divided into 
sixteen moukataay or farmed divisions, of from twenty to twenty-five 
villages each, administered by Moxikademy or Governors, who receive 
their investiture every year from the Mutselim of Latakeea, and who 
pay annually four hundred purses of miri. Of ,^^ese sixteen deiMirt- 
ments, oj; vioukatany one is inhabited by Turks add Christians, three by 
Turcomans, and a fifth by the Kadames^, u sort 'of idolaters, whom I 
shall have occasion to mention again. The remainder are inhabited by 
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the N^awoi^ and) -A fow The t^tal amauiii.ol their popula- 

tion, witiwwt reckoning .those of tl^e eavitons of Antioch and Aleppo, 
jind of Ct^raanaBia^ S^hete there are many Negseri^, is pear forty thou- 
sand, and they occupy a hundred and eighty-two villages, thirty-two of 
^diich are in the plain. This agricultural but impoverished race are 
crushed l>y the vexations of all kinds with which they are burthencd, 
and which frequently compel the moukataa, situated on the tops of tho 
inountaina, in inaccessible situations, to revolt. Tliis completes the ruin 
of those parts of the country which are destitute of the means of defence, 
and which are ravaged, without mercy by the 'i'urkish troops in their pas- 
sage. All the peasants or shepherds with whom they meet, however 
innocent, and although they may not even have belonged to the revolted 
mo u/e a faa, are arrested, bound, and thrown into infectious dungeons; 
they aro commonly condemned to the paly a sort of death which is espe- 
cially rescrv'cd for the unfortunate Nesserie. 

On the mountains which border on the territory of Tripoli, there exists 
another sect, which difleis from that of the Nesserie, and is called Kada- 
mesd. They occupy a moukataa ^ containing a score of villages. 


THE PANDIT. 

[7’Vow < The Songs of Greece'^ 

A Air.aciiANT wound Ins arduous way 
Down some sleep mountain road, 
With twenly-seven nudes before. 
Tottering beneath their load. 

Baiuhtli staiionM 'midst ibe rocks, 
Winch fimked tli.it nanowing vale, 
Slopp’d all Ins mules, and then piepared 
'i.o search each corded bale. 

Tliey Auicied ponderous bags of gold 
Within those bales must lie. 

Because lie begg’d them to forbear, 

W ith tears in either e>e: — 

In pity, Sir, unload the mules, 

“ Those wi etched mules, no more ; 
Aly hack is broke, my arms are stifl, 

“ With loading them betoie ! 

Tlie sa\age cajdain fiercely cried. 

Mis hand upon bis hilt : 

Ye see tins, nnbelu vmg dog, 

“ Tins child of shame aiul guilt ! 

He only thinks about his mules, 

“ Nor trembles for his life ! 

<< Where are ye all, my Pahkars? 

<< Spirits of blood and strife 
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The Bandit, 


** A woniawi’s point mitatc traaquiUif^ . 

Thi» m^rchantlizing slave,” 

Tlie pitying band forbore to strike, 
Because be seem’d so brave. 

But, like a tiger on his prey, 

The savage captain flew, 

And plunged a dagger in his side, 

Before that shuddering crew. 

Tlie murder’d merchant’s cries were shrill. 
And then his groans were deep: 

How will my father learn my fate, 

‘‘My distant mother weep i ” 

“ Where dwells thy mothci ? trust to me 
“ The message when we meet.” 

“ My mother was in Arta born, 

“ My father lives in Crete. 

“ And were the Klopht, my brother, here, 
“ 1 ne’er had met with harm ! 

The enptnin caught the (King man 
Witli faint and trembling arm ! 

And bore him, wing’d with terror^s speed, 
And .shuddering, to a leech : 

“ Oh! thou who know ’si what hnnen ait 
“ And direfld magic leaeli, 

“ If for the niggaid peasant’s priee, 

“ Thou e’ei hast cured another, 

“ i\’()>e for the ransom of a king, 

“ Cure hun , — he « my brother I” 

“ T oft have cured sucli yawning gash 
“ As knives and sal)ies deal ; 

“ Hut wounds like the->e thy dagger gave 
“ No earthly power can heal !” 

llien to his murderous brother thus 
Th’ intrt'pid merchant said ; — 

“ At liMst, present my fathei these, 

“ My mules, when 1 am dead 1” 

“ How shall I tell my angry sire, 

“ And liow' my weeping motlu'r: 

“ I s( i/ed on these my biother’s mules, 

‘‘ And slew' that guiltless brother!’' 



BOMBAY OFFICER S REMARKS ON THB NRW ARRANGEMENTS 
FOB THK ARMY OF THAT PRESIDENCY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

— The interest you have ever taken in all that concerns the wel- 
fare of the Indian Army, induces me to write to you on the subject of tho 
long expected army arrangements, which, as usual, have disappointed tlie 
irreatcr number of those interested ; the benefits, as to promotion, being 
confined to othcers of the higher ranks, who, by becoming commandants 
of regiments, remain in the service for life, and thus check, for many 
years, the promotion of the army which was occasioned by retirement, 
on attaining the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and serving twenty-two 
\eais in India. 

I am, liow'e\er, satisfied, that the advantages to be eventually derived 
horn each battalion becoming: a regiment, far outweigh the immediate 
injury to a particular rank in the army, and this T believe is the general 
I't-'cliiig. 

Anotlier branch of the now arrangements is not so satisfactory. I 
advert to the stalV allowance of 400 rup(‘es to each ollicer commanding 
or in charge of a regiment. The allowance to a Suballein, and even to 
a Captain, is liberal ; hut the boon decien.-jes, in proportion to tin* rank ot 
the orticer, thus a Major has only ‘200 lupees above the allowances 
on the old system ; a Lieiitenaiit-Colonel only 100 ; ami tho ollicer com- 
niaiiding a brigade ot tw'o or more regiments, derives no benefit what- 
ever. 'I’liis aiisos fiom other allowances being discontinued to the 
brigadiers, and the full batta of all commanding otlicers being struck 
oil’. To consider this a liberal anangement, after so many years of hope 
deferred, is to sujipose those who suiter trom it diw'oid ol eonunon sense 
and feeling. The Madras (io\ernment liave declined acting upon it; 
and there is a confident expectation of the batta being restored to com- 
manding omcers of regiments, and the table-money to biigadnas with 
retrospective clfcct, as never having been intentionally di.conUiiucd by 

the Government at borne. , 

Nothing could bo more explicit than the Court s orot'rs with respect to 
the ainiyat each Presidency being remodelled: “ that each battalion 
should become a regiment, and tliat each regiment sbonld be numbered 

in the order in which they weio fir^t raised and formed. , , 

• •• • 1 ' fluct at C alcutta and 

cgiment of those 
number. On 


These instructions were literally carried into 
^Madras, but totally neglected at Pom bay ; only one 


embodied previous to 1708-9 ba\ing received its pi Oper num itr. n 
what piinclplothr Court’s orders have been diaohesed. it is diiheiiltt 
conjecture; hut it can only he temporary, il jnstice is 
resiment at this Presidency, as it has lieen done at the o her I 
and agreeably to tlie positive letter oi the orders on which the airaiifc - 

ment was framed. _ ^ 

Another arrangement at this Presidency I cannot 
notice. It regards the old Marine Battalion ^^^’’l.rrlnd fnlehtv 
early period, and even distingnishcd hy government bei^ 

ample testim'^ny "to the"^ merits of this fine old 

instances, the devoted attachment to theserv.ee showm by ^ J 

when priimers at the Isle of Prance, during the last war. Nolhing emnid 
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induce them to take arras against the Government they had served, and 
,vere , protcct^4 undey 

respectable officer, commanding the corps at Head Quarters. 

This battalion had been frequently superaed^d, but Vas at last par- 
tially restored to its rights as a regular body, by. becoming the 1st bat- 
talild^'^or thciTHH fcgiment, the two battalions (if the^ regiffiehl rapk- 

it', being raised subsequently to its being made a remipent 
th&Hddr' ^ ‘ ' < 1,11 

Witructi(^ns of the Court, this battalion was enti^t^i’ to gt^d 
very high in the line, but was numbered the 21st regirhent. ‘ , 

'' ■«itbie(iuenfly, fjy an order of the Bombay Government/ but 'referable 
to'thte Sahctfon of the Court of Directors, this fine and resjWctabte' ofjj. 
cO’rps has bech de[)rived of its officers and its number, and tbfoVn eri- 
t^l^^ dilit of the line, on the principle of an extra corps, to he comrnancied 
by nny Captaitror Major in the service who may be selected. iTie first 
otfibbf ctpjVdliitert is a Major from the European regiment, unkcqjiainted 
with the men i and from never doing duty with Natives, uninformed 
aarto th^r habits; their feelings, and their prejudices. 

?f 'Edtbpean officers were considered useless to this corps, does it 
foUertv that so distinguished a regiment should be thrown out of the line,— 
a mcaiutc only hci'ctoforc resorted to where punishment for misconduct 
was intended ^ The se(|uel, however, will add to your surprise consider- 
ably; when I mention that the officers (European) were posted to an extra 
ba^alion raised a few years since, and which hccame the 21st regiment 
of the line, and took rank of the 22d, 2, '3d, and 24th regiments. It is 
im^osdible but that the Native officers of the old 21st must feel hurt at 
this 'extrtiordinary arrangement, by which they thrown out of the line, 
and their place supplied by a corps raised but a few years, and not a 
man of which has over seen an angry shot fired. 

I fully anfieipato the Couit’s disapproval of this measure, arid hcj)e to 
see the good old cor])s restored to its rights, and enjoying the number to 
which tiheir instructions on the subject entitle it. The decisions from 
home iraist bo free from prejudice \ and there can be no doubt that the 
most mature consideraliou will he given to a question isljich invohu's the 
interests and feelings of one of the most meritorious battalions in their 
service. 

It liad been invariahly the custom of our army, that the senior regi- 
mental offie^et with each coq)s should command it, when no Lleiitonant- 
(^hlonel was present ; this, however, has been set aside ; Majors ^r© 
inadd transferable, ami, latterly, even Captains: one being lafily ordc^tod 
to'ttiktft charge of a T(»giment, and that not his coVn, at a garHsoi’i station'. 

I wMh't6 avoid comments upon this departure from an establisht‘(i cd^tom 
of ’this Ur well Us Other sendees. That it may lead to abuf^t^ i.^' ceWhin ; 
and the commaiul of a regiment may, in lime, be consider<^d in the light 
of a start- appointment, and cojiterred by iutciTst to tlm injurv of Qifiq(jr« 
wtjQi;,)>q.viu ^uyed steadily with their corps; nor can I admit, that tlte 
priiDcqrte aS) less unjust, because it liaa not hitherto lieen carried^ ’ 

iromes.'* The^ customs of- a 8er\’ice should he sacred, hft ittnoVatioh,j' ^ 

adijftiytdd, places] the rights of officers entirely at tht; raeijqy. ,pf 
whipb is.uot always ficcoinpauied by judgmW, althougt H jHWiy «yrigood 
intentions. • • 5 r, t > n-o <>> 

Bombay, Dec. 1, 1821. ^ - A ‘Bd’d'lJAir' OFyi’CfeR".' 
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i.jrtrpno«i*BcTtvs at rbmcs of twbi. ' ’ 

^ I i<^> hs > 1 5 • , ' ''Uji » . ‘ , 

, . ' T^\ the. Editor of the Oriental Herald. - ' 

J^iR^—fivef '^^ce 1 an apportunity of observing the lihwi spbiit, 
atid’ the patriotic, or rather the philanthropic tendency, of the. 

Heratcty I have indulged the ambition of finding myself among your C<U(r 
respondents, if you would accept such occasional communicatiooeas can 
be expected from a writer who lias passed his grand climacteric. 

While we ava?it-coureurs in the journey of life are obliged to slacken 
our pace, and can now only maintain (as jiortraycd in Addison’s bea^ti' 
ful allegory) “ a hobbling march on the broken arches” of Mirza’s bridge, 
we are continually missing another and another, among the few surviving 
companions of our way. Whither, then, shall one repair, who has proved 
the vanity and vexation of spirit ” inseparable from length of day)^, white 
his mortal associates are falling beside him, but to his “ immortal friegd^ 
in his closet** ? Thus, daily experiencing how rare is the appearance of 
an old friend, T am more and more disposed to cultivate a friendly fntar- 
course with old books ; and would offer you, now and then, as your limits 
and my leisure, health, or inclination shall allow, tlic result of such con- 
versations as I may hold with those venerahles. 

r propose to pay a peculiar attention to w hat may occur on the topo-* 
graphy, the manners and customs, or the early history of the East, con- 
formably to the principal character of your w ork ; not, however, to t/ie 
exclusion of topics w hich interest, or at least deserve to interest, civilized 
man, wherever he may be found. While too often encountering some mo- 
nument of human folly, to which the impartial press has affoidcd an un- 
merited preservation, I w'ould especially offer a grateful homage, how'ever 
inadequate, to the memory of those genuine benefactors of mankind, who 
opposed themselves, often at their imniirieiit peril, to the errors and preju- 
dices of their times ; antieijiating, and thus frequently advancing, the im- 
provements of a later age : all, of w hatever colour, creed, or climate, 

Who taupjht with truth, or with persuasion mov’d; 

Who feooth’d with ijuint)er'», or with sense improv’d j 
Who tohl the |>owcrs of reason, or refin’d, 

All, all that strengtlien’d or adorn’d the mind. 

\Vhile amusing myself with such a project, and somewhat fondly rely** 
ing on “life’s futurities,” sixty-five of my years are “ numl^ccd and 
finisliod.” I shall, therefore, by your leave, indulge tlie fancy ot consider- 
ing no book or pamphlet as belonging to The Olden Time, unless it were 
published, or at least written , belorc I was born.' Thus, while rambling 
now and then into the overpraised “good times of Queen Bess, or even 


’There arc few occupations that afford ih more delight than tluit of J 

backward glance on dayg gone by. The past has for us much more P 
than the fhture. and wc shall be glad to add to the enjoymente ^ 

bringing out the hidden treasures of the past to our aid. >V c *b 
venerable correspondent's coininunifations with unmiaed s^is a , 
only hdpe that Im excellent example will stimulate many 
lancectinto Che tiutumn of life (tes winter so warm-hearted a phll*® 
never feel) to contribute their occasional aid to the re-production and 
ment of f^ics gi The OldejijTane.— JEu. 
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into the times of the English Nero, (her merciless sire,) and more fre- 
quently into the seventeenth t^^an into the later century, the year 1760 
famous for the birth of several iiiillions besides myself, and in which 
commenced th6’ feventful reign of George III., will strictly bound any 
approaches towards the time^presefit. 

Should you encourage my design by accepting this introduction, I will 
soon submit to the ordeal of your editorial judgment No. 1 of The Olden 
t ^ , I ^ , 

April 218, 1825, i'SEat-iiivaj 


A OrnCER’s OPIltTONS ON THE MILITARY t*RoaPECfs 

OE INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. ' • ? 

> hIR) Beii^oi, Nuv. I5fth, 1824^ 

It is now but a short peri{)d since I wrote to you on the statQ of 
tUa country, particularly as it regarded Military abairs ; yet my prpg- 
npaltications are fast fullilling. We have had a mutiny in one of the 
Native Regiments and a terrible, though necessary example has been 
rnade : hut it is now highly necessary that other t>teps should bo tal^eu 
by this Government ; a course of conciliation, and of measures to raise 
the respect and credit of this Army, and (if not too late) to attach them 
to (he Government : they require to ho treated with that consideration 
which is due to their importance in maintaining our ascendancy in the 
East. Eor many years past a contrary system has been pursued, and 
wc are now feeling the effects of it. Desertions are taking place by 
liundreds from the troops ordered on service, and, ere long, they will take 
placo by thousands, while the Native Powers in every quarter are ready 
to rise against us. We have no channel in this country by which 
can make the (joverninent acquainted with the real state of things ; and 
I, as a duty, take tliis method of expressing my conviction, that unlaws 
the Native Army of this country is treated with more consideration, the 
country is lost. It is very evident that an army, constituted as the Native 
Armies of the Company are, must take its tone from its European Oili- 
cers ; and when they feel that eveiy act of the Clovernment tends to their 
degradation, can they, or will they, uphold the Service to their men ? I 
have done all lean, as an individual, to save them from an error, the con- 
sequences of wliieh aie now so serious. If free and temperate discus- 
sion had been allowed in the jHihlic pants of this country^ things never 
could have come to this pass ; but our rulers having obstinately deter- 
mined upon one eironeoiis system, — of seeking information from die Cidl 
portion of the Service only ; they have gone on in error, Oiid I almost fear 
it IS too late to retrieve it. It has heretofore been the generally expressed 
opinion of the Civil Service, that the military influence has bO 
whiatOvcr upon the collections of the revenue ; we shall now see who kle 
nio^ capahV of judging of the true interests of the couhtry, ahd Vrhat 
ciepcnclonpe is to he placed upon interested opinions, at variance iNflth 
common sense. A Government tliat is held solely by it military prejpon- 
derances never can afford to treat that branch of its establish meaat with 
the contempt which this has experienced of late. 
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appeal to PftOPRlKTORS OF INDIA STOCK, 

To this Editor of the Oriental Heralds 

Sin, — I nm surprised that such able and independent Proprietoiw of 
East India Stock as Sir Charles Forbes, the Hon. Douglas Kirttaaird, 
Mr. Hume, and many others, do not more frequently convene General 
Courts of Proprietors, now that the advantage resulting to the public in- 
terest at large from sucli discussions have been made so fully evident 
from what has transpired since the debates on the Hyderabad Papers. 

Until then I was, myself, disposed to believe that General Courts pro- 
duced little or no effect ; but I am now quite satisfied that their want of 
efficacy ha5a proceeded only from the indolence and supineness of 6ome, 
alid the interested inducements of others, to render them As little fre- 
quent as possible ; by which means, scarcely any opportunity offers fot 
exposing and discussing abuses, which might otherwise be eradicated. 
Supposing, however, such General Courts to he held only every quar- 
ter, or oven every two months, the interval is tea great to keep alive that 
interest which must be preserved to work u ith effect. 

There are many. Sir, who have a strong aversion to General Courts, 
because they fear the exposure of defects and correction of abuses, by 
which they profit. Still, a very large majority of the Proprietors have a 
direct interest, and 1 hope a desire, to induce tliem to seek a reform, and 
to improve every branch of the Service- 

Some, through indolence, and many through ignorance, believe the 
Court of Directors to possess sufficient abilities and inclinations to do all 
that is desirable, without the stimulus of General Courts ; and conclude 
that the aid of the Board of Control is all that is required. They are, 
)iowever, much mistaken j and should recollect that although the Board 
of Control does some little good, and prevents some abuses, it is no! in 
its province to originate measures. 

Uet the reflecting Proprietor, who is disposed m intrust carelessly the 
happiness and prosperity of seventy millions of our fellow-creatures, and the 
entire management of a most expensive empire, to 24 persons, notoriously 
i^D various other occupations, some directly at variance with 
the duties they have to perform as Directors, consider how few of that 
numbos are even considered to he able and intelligent in the various oc- 
cupations for which they were expressly educated. Again, let him con- 
sider how much of their time is necessarily devoted to the promotion ot 
their own affairs, as well as that of their numerous fiicnds, and it will 
be found that very little time is left to apply to their duties as IhrCc^. 
Not much inquiry is requisite to discover how few, except t e ^'^**** 
man and his Deputy, attend at the India House, excepting on Court 
tlays ; nor' to. find out how they arc employed when they are there. 

It may be asked then, ioho conducts all the business as it is now car- 
ried on ? The best answer is, perhaps, to be found in the rep y g^ven ly 
Mr. Astell, as Chairman, to Mr. D. Kinnaird s question, as to how it 
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liappened that a letter of the IJengal Government, which the Court consU 
der^ao ttsgriwpoUb^ut, regardWg theliceue^to thp 

and Co. to make loans to the Nizam^ remained unanswered irom fnelSia 
House for two years ? The answer of the Chairman was this : that the 
delay was owing to one of the Examiners b%vi^g dii^d, and another 
being sick ! Confessedly admitting, that without these Examiners there 
was" Qiti dhe who could or would perform the duty. Hea’rtfiiBTyo'i^o- 
pHcteW ofltidia Stock, and judge for yourselves! : 

Th^, Court of Directors have a great avei*sion to General ^ourt^’* 
rea^QDfi.are too evident. The Company’s interests, however, and the in- 
terests of India, as well as of the British public, demand t1ia{ they slMuld 
be .more frequently held. If they even assembled once a iriont]i, mo^ 
good would be effected in twelve months, than is likely to be produced by 
the prevailing system in as many years. Surely nine indej^nijent 
prietpra (for no more are required to sign a requisition) can he foiip^Lier 
thia purpose^ Let them only exert this privilege, and incalculable be- 
nefits may even yet result therefrom. 

An Old Proprietor of * *. 

NOTE or THE EDITOR. 

It was said of old, that if ten righteous men could be found in Sodom, they 
might have saved their city.” It was, however, destrojed; from which we may 
infer that the required ten could not be found. In the present instance, our Cor- 
respondent thinks that if nine active, zealous, honest, and independent men 
could be found among the 3000 Proprietors of India .Stock, the body to which 
they belong might still be redeemed from much of the odium, as well as positive 
loss, wbicii certainly awaits them. Perhaps he is right * but where are the nine 
Vy be found We can slate, of our own knowledge, that when it was wished to 
call a General Court for the sake of taking into consideration the question of a 
Free Press in India, the most important tliat could occupy the attentiou of aay 
public assembly, nine signatures couhl not be obtained in all London ! Th^.thrae 
individuals named by our Correspondent first signed it ; the two npxt were 
persons living at a distance from London, whose signatures could otily be 
tallied by a journey into the country; the sixth and seventh names Were given 
through mere courtesy ; the eighth, it is believed, from principle ; and tlw last, 
after much solicitation, merely to complete an otlieraise hopeless requUidop 
Such are the Proprietors of East India Stock ! On a subsequout occasion, whef< 
the same subject had to be debated, the requisition was filled With scarcely less 
difficulty. Tlie names of three persons favourable to the object in queatiort wtrO 
obtained; the fourth was given as a matter of personal favour; the' three next 
from motives of a strong interest in the question, but under mueh hg?^td;tQ the 
individuals, two qf whom were still in the Company’s service ; anittha jlwo l^st, 
from motives tliat are unknown, but it is believed, mere accoramodatToh the in- 
dividual. After this, what public questions can obtain nine sign'ature»to-eW4 aOii- 
neral Court every month ? We answer, None. The Coortof Directors aro eiVongly 
interested in preventing them ; and the Proprietors at lar^ ave . 
in their being held. Unies.s, therefore, some oppress, ed imTividu^l ha$ a 
bring forward, and enlists a few benevolent as well as public-'spintdd On 

his behqlf^ no requisition can be got up. That this is a disgrheef iW 'lhfcl 
body we admit. But the remedy is in making the dividends ibatead-o# 

a mnnina/ thing, in taking off the r^trictiou which eoafiRes^ 
cent., add making them rise or fall, os the profits of the good, ami t^e 
the bad, government of India may atftct them, llie hope of profit. ^and th^ 
dread of loss, will bring crowded Courts; whjle hohour, Mhl''ipublk 

principle would barahgue to empty benches.* * < o ; 
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B'WXCf Tint LATE decision AOAINST THE *M'A!lU!IUlS 'OF^ 

' ' Hastings. 

7\> tkt Editor of tko Oriental Herald. 

8iRv— W hen olir country, or any portion of it, is in danger, siipioetvpss 
is criminal : I do therefore loudly proclaim, that our posecasiona in Jlndia 
are in danger. 

' Th^ time is again arrived, when, in the emphatic language of that 
eminent statesman, Warren Hastings, (by whose magnanimity and tran- 
scend ant talents India was preserved 'to Britain when assailed by perils 
the most appalling,) it may with truth be assorted, “That our existence 
there is suspended by a thread so fine, that the touch of Chance may 
break, or the breath of Opinion dissolve it.” 

With reference to this state of things, the historian of the present pe- 
riod will have to record the remarkable but lamentable concinronce, that 
whilst India rises up, and with outstretched arms, implores the return of 
the Marquis of Hastings, a portion or party of that community which he 
so long, so zealously, and so beneficially served, was at the same moment 
straining every nerve iu the capital of tho British empire, to calumniate 
the character, and stigmatize the conduct, of that illustrious nobleman. 

When every document and every page, having reference to his govern- 
ment of India, was in vain scrutinized with malevolent ah^iduity, and the 
English language ransacked to misconstrue or pervert the honest mean- 
ing of every word or sentence that may have been written in private con- 
fidence, or in the warmth of unsusp<*cting fiiendship ; w'hcn nil this, I say, 
proved abortive in afibrding any semblance of corrupt motives, or colhisive 
conduct, the talons of vindictive persecution were made to grasp another 
theme, endeavouring to brand the character of Lord Hastings w’ith tho 
charge of criminal favouritism ; with reference to the incidental indul- 
gence, of the -best feelings of our nature, and tho discharge of the most 
sacred obligation which can devolve on mankind — viz., the promoting tho 
welfare of tho offspring of departed friends, solemnly con.^igned to oui 
protection ! Under such invidious construction, might not all patronage 
or persons in authority be liable to the same imputation ? What! accord- 
ing to this view, is all the vasl patronage of the India House hut favour- 
itism ? Do not the Directors bestow th<‘ir ])atronagc on their own con- 
nexions and their friends, and their friends’ friends, to the exclusion 
of the destitute offspring of old and faithtul servants, w lo ave 
them long and well; unless they can by any means gain access to indivi- 
dual favour ? Were all the community admitted to claim a sliare of that 
vast patronage, would not hundreds and thousands of young men o 
rior, or ^ all events of equal qualiKcation and pretensions, present tl^m- 
Selves to their; phoice ? But, no ! Such is the condition of theit Oflire, 


iir cnoice I t)ur, no i , f , *• 

and, such its best reward : the indulgence onlv 

the heart. And is it, then, in the person .“hne 

that, any iodulsenca of puch feelings is to be ^ 

ani;mU"lneaVt ..lIeV®« forbid such iiorvers.on 

the voices and parties svhichhave ®huTthc"Cnencent character, 

Signed to the oblivious pity of mankind , whilst ® ^ 

and the splendid achievements and virtues ol the Marquis cl Hastings, 


Oiifiital Hrrohl Vt>I. • 
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will coaiinui^ to adorn thopag* of hiotoryy andi^bejiNi^ l^ldf m % 

biigiit «a fiitara gdna^tlooB. ^ Fa^auri^m^ili jtt 

onfy b 0 ‘ deem^ oiilpabie when it operetea to tbe<'d!Mftdv&ii<»gl») otCvtbt 

state, ‘Wthe ii^Vy of indiTidnala. Now, in to tlw insjtatfcQ^ui 

quec^ioii^ it has t>oe4l ably contended > and remasm .ta ba dis^ftdiithat 

its c^> 0 rqtiaii Was actually beneficial to the state, aiad ia novifidiEji 

or j^jpdiciai to any individual whatsoever. J f r j 1 . ri t i / . 

bat I am not content to rest the character of the Marquis of Hastings 
on a negative comparison. 1 do confidently assert, without fear of oafif* 
tradietioii on any fair grounds, that at no period of out Indian 'adeaiini- 
stratioii, for the last fifty years, has favouritism been Jess prevalientt or 
fitness and capacity, qualification and merit, been so much attended h> i/i 
the selection for office, and the bestowal of appointments, asunder* JLortJ 
Hastings’s government; during which, the character of the service .y^ai 
exalted, and the best interests of the state promoted and secured^. 1 
not except from this general position even the administration of the greai^ 
the good, the revered Lord Cornwallis, to whom I always looked Up with 
veneration, as an ornament to the peerage, an honour to his profession, 
and one of the most exalted characters of the age in which he lived* But 
all who remember that period, will also recollect, that the amiable quali- 
ties of his Lordship’s mind, yielding to the interposition of those ai’ound 
him, very often allowed the needle of patronage to bo attracted to the 
north of the Tweed. 

But enough on this score. The same jaundiced eye and cavilling 
spirit might equally apply the same ungracious construction to most of the 
patronage of every Government, or men in power. Do not all occasionally 
indulge such feelings?— Aye ! and very properly and necessarily so, for 
upholding the fabric of Government ; whilst in such indulgence they de- 
rive their best reward and most soothing consolation, for the turmoil ol 
office, and the as[)erities to which all wlio are in public life are exposed. 

Reviewing, then, the pas.'>ing events of the present times, the histo- 
rian, I fear, will have to record, with reference to mismanagement 
abroad, and a malign influence at home, that the downfall ol the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, was sotll- 
cd in Leadenhall- street, under the dictatorship of William AsteB, ia the 
year of our Ix)rd 1824-5. 

Gatstgeticus. ' 

SUGGESTIONS FOR AN EXTENSION OF COLONIAL lNFOaB(^^TON;. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, ^ 

Sir, I am a constant reader of your able and useful Wp^k l 

it appears to be couducted with a view to public objeqt>5 aud* 
good, it has occurred to me that a few succinct suggestions fmns^^UWU) 
time, principally intended to glance at particular subjects on which in- 
formation and elucidati«m promise to be both usolul and acceptable to 
the public, may be candidly received. There being at pr^ht priass^n^ 
on my time, and your day of publication heirig at hand, it is 
cable to do more than put down afew hasty sehtencee. - ,,,! ^ 

It has been the misfortune of Britain, that her p«>pfe. Awl .rulers 
remained in great ignorance relative to her tmaainafiAe p«l96to»*AA«^* ' ** 
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^ot«» Wm 40 oooductMl in a vay io rntdova ilua^aotaaoe, 

u it aad tiM Eastern tottatriaageaeraliy, 

it> etSsdt^a^inoet^ini^itant end* it ie pleasing to obtanva that you do 
not tlii^^yo»t*eid INU indiay but vegularly give us ioteUtgenociiMMa New 
H^th W<iilOi( ^and TancNMi other countries lying to the East of tha Cape 
of Oood Hopiev as Well as from tliat territory itself. 1 should hopoy^ how- 
ever, that with the extension of your correspondence, and progress of 
yom^ai^ttgomoati generally, you maybe able to give fuller infomiatioQ. 
For' Oxampli^ if ’you could command l^ure deliberately to inspect the 
flleeif ^Sydney Qasettes } this, joined to your letters from that quarter, 
and 'th^ oral accounts of some of the many intelligent’ individuals whom 
duty b^Untorest leads to pass some time in that colony, and return 
thence, Would, probably, enable you to draw up articles fraught with un- 
expected Information. The public is ill-informed on many points of the 
geography of that region, which is the more interesting at the present 
junotutd, 6n account of its being adapted to the colonization of whites. 

While papers, and almost volumes arc written on the question of the 
course of the Niger, and perilous journeys undertaken to ascertain it, it 
is remarkable that we should have been so slow to explore parts of New 
Holland, not very distant from our existing settlements, and that the 
ptiMlc should evince no curiosity on the subject. The North Eastern 
part of that great island should be particularly interesting to us, as lying 
between the settlement of Port Jackson in its present extent, and those 
of Van Dieman’s Land. If the country north of Bass's Straits, and 
bordered to the eastward by the Pacific, should prove a fertile one, 
which it may do, oven if wo had complete proofs of the^ whole of its 
coasts being barren and dreary, it would bo an important discovery. It 
has been rejwrted, on what specific authority 1 forget, that a tresh water 
river falls into Port Phili[), though the intention of founding a settle-^ 
ment there was given up on account of there being no fresh water. 
That was the reason assigned by Colonel Collins, I believe. 1 be dis- 
coveries made by land have justly taught us to distrust merely maritiine 
inspection. Captain Cook passed Port Jackson by without notice. 
Flinders was, I think, a good while in Moreton Bay, yet did not dis* 
cover the Brisbane ; and several other rivers have, of late years, been 
discovered along the east coast, that had not been known, so tar as 1 
know, to any navigator. A succinct history ot what has been one in 
geographical research in that region, with a statement of vv lat remains 
tq be accomplished, and the best conjectures that on present groun scan 
be foVm6d', Would be a curious and useful article. 

A history of the unfortunate Colony at Algoa Bay would, m yo 
hands, form another such article. , 

As a genertral observation, I should recommend f Horner^ 

be Wfell for the poet to act on Horace s advioe, and 
exa^pf^,^ 

■ ' Et iu medias res, 

Nen seeus m notas^ audiiorem rapit j— 

b«t tha public writer, whose aim U not to comfound but 

W hwd WS reader feoh. real fceu and correct 

will carry him back’ to what has preceded, and p P* 

ali th«''mi4e*lla(Moa« circumstances necessary towards the full 

^ ndS^ case and quesUon. And here thajedgmifiU »nd 

2 Y 2 
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East India Company's Naval Service, 


oi 


ekill of one really fitted, to bp a public 
fully afid ‘"fiiinutely inforhied himself, 
others, and supplies the specific tneans of its removal. 

You,, would probably do well, now that the enlargement of its size ad- 
mit^ addUional matter, to give in your publication tl^ earfli^l^>Pf^c^ 9 able 
reports of Debates in both Houses of Parliaincnt. , Ypur lCp^i^D^iW^ 
especially, will not like to be referred to Hansard ; and.tP;^^b^ks,,(^e 
Oriental Herald cannot be conceived complete, or to cprresploii^ ^9 its 
title, unless the matter above alluded to be regularly admitted* . , ; 

In case of these proving welcome, I may, at a future timC; iro^oble.ygu 
with a few more remarks and hints, * / 

April, 2(), 1825, 

NOTE OF THE EDITOIl. ,,i 


We are obliged to our kind Correspondent, for the interest bo evuujies in the 
success and utility cf our labours ; and approving of most of his ^uggcstipus, TVe 
print them, in order that we may accompany them with a promise to do uur best 
to adopt them as opportunity may admit. 


DEFENCE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S NAVAL SKHVIC’E, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sin,— •! am a constant reader and great admirer of your Work j but 
as an old officer in the Company’s Naval Service, I cannot allow the 
article in your last Number, on the ‘ Disadvantages of Indiaroon Sailing 
Singly' to pass without severe censure. The letter from Admiral W. B. 
Page, I read with mixed feelings of contempt and indignation: bad he 
conlined himself to urging the necessity of two ships sailing in cbmj^ny, 
and of adopting precautionary measures to prevent fire w hen drawiig 6 ft 
sjnrits, I might have agreed with him; but even in bis observadon biLShe 
latter subject, he has betrayed gross ignorance of the presort s^tettS ; 
for, I believe, very few, if any of the Commanders, i)errait - 8 j)ifits vjto>be 
drawn off in the hold or spirit-room ; and assuredly, the naelancholy 
accident on board the Kent did not arise from that eauseJt .His 
strictures on the want of discipline in the Company’s ships aro fibunded 
in error: and his remark about the folly and injury ef hailfitdiifiii^ the 
lives of our brave soldiers in any but King’s shii^s, is perfectly ^absmld. 
The discipline on board Indiamen is sufficient for all purposes of<^^a^e<y 
and comfort. The sliips are of a very fine class ; and the c<irort>aBbers 
and officers arc, in point of seamanship, as efficient as the officers' of the 
Royal Navy; and, not unfrequently, decidedly superior as! navigators. 
For a confirmation of these assertions, I confidently appeal/ to the 
thousands who have sailed in Indiamen. I have the higfaest respect for 
the King’s Service, and am most unwilhng to draw invidiouri • tbm- 
parisons; but, when I find one of its Admirals gratuitously heapingna- 
incrited reproaches upon the East India Naval Service, for waiit of 
discipline, skill, and safe ships, I c-annot be silent. I can only conriude, 
that his comments are the efect of antiquated notions, blind f>rqudic^» 
or puerile dotage. ’ “ 


London, lOtb Ma>, 1825, 




, cbiJtiTfb'trt FROM SOMB- GREAT CNKNOWK-*>?( BROAD 

STREET. 

BroadStrect, April 1825. 

Aw Octcasljorml Reader of The Oriental Herald is desirous of 



in rne oKCLvII ui 1 -*aC *» ai aw iiiv, Aijviia AAWUOC, cio mu 

writer is fdeased to term it, ‘ taken on the spot,' he has imputed to Mr. 
WEE'dlNh/diie of the speakers on that occasion, the following observa- 
tion : — “ No one, said the honourable Proprietor, in Catholic countries, 
hedrd of a more -profitable pilgrimage to Mecca than this and then the 
writer goes on to say, until Mr. Weeding made the discovery, we never 
knew that the Catholics of Italy or Spain were in the habit of offering 
thcit devotions at the shrine of the Arabian Prophet.” 

Now, to this statement tlie writer of the present article, wlio attended 
during the whole of the six days’ debate, is de.sin>us to give the llaltest 
contradiction. He denies, in the first place, that Mr. Weeding once 
alluded even in the slightest degree to the journey of Mr. Palmer’s Moon- 
shee to Arabia, or to the liberal allowance which he received from the 
Nizam’s Minister to cheer him on his pilgrimage. ^ No allusion whatever 
to the circumstance having been made hy Mr. Weeding in his speech, 
the blunder” becomes that of the author of the Sketch, and the ‘ ge- 
neral laughter,” \vhich was never heard of till it appeared in the pages of 
the Oriental Herald, is converted into a smile of contempt for the maheo 
of the writer, and compassion for his weakness, who, in his endeavonr to 
affix ridicule u])oi\ a Gontlcmaii that is far above it, is compeUed toin- 
vent a falsehood for the purpose. ^ cm * u i 

To show the total disregard evinced by the writer of the Sketch, though 
taken on the spot,” of the truth even of the cominonest cir^imgtance, 
^nd hig incapacity therefore to give a just description, he affirms, that 
Mr. Weeding spoke on the }ir8t day’s debate, whereas it was not till the 
third day that he had an opportunity of addressing the ^ 

scribes the same Gentleman as speaking from the ex remi y o . 

On the contrary, he spoke from the midst of it, being not more than six 
■eats from the floor of the Court, ‘ 

Tjw Editor of The Oriental Herald is m 

Reader, to contradict the false statement of the author of tht Sketch as 

publicly «« lie has given insertion to it. he ivill 

If the Editor will consult the notes of his wnter,^^h^ will 

there learn, that on the day L Mecca 

entered at large into the subject, did allude the i ,1^^; 

but in ^nery. different terms from those stated m i • 1 1 

Oiiental H-ctald. The Gentleman of the Ru- 

in PahistiDe, or in Arabia, is as well informed on i ^ p,f,t*Btant Gen- 
man ClmrHvand those of the Musulman Cree as y 

"TWe<ie t»o sutb important f®'*’ 

ahdl wimomenU reportersutj apeaken rroiu the f.lwur. AceorJins 

{ ourt, to measure the exact ,.,.n ),e callwl the extremity, a. 

to our own npi:^)n, six scats from the fl ‘X hx^^c Hcn.— hu. 

the rarely or c^cr ascend beyond it, as lar at 
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tleman of liberal educatien may be supposed to be. The imputation, thtere* 

fore, if ajJplied to him, would b6 ec^uaily uhfdlihdifidl t. i 


yOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

The writer of this article is as much entitled to be heard as any one else : but, 
if he be a Gentleman, which some will doubt when they read the cdsrse langUii^e 
of his production, he ouRht to know that, in common courUssy, when one tnan 
accuse? another of imlpahle misstatement, of conteinptible malice* of inv^^ted 
falsehood, and a^ves “ the flattest contradiction” to hi^ assertions, peop^ht to (jo 
so openly, signing his name at the foot of his letter, and letting uie world, as 
well as his adversary, see who is this mighty champion, whose word Is tn^ t^en 
as true, though no one knows what arc his pretensions to 1^ bellei^ above 
another, whose assertions he denounces as talse. It is ilinicult to imagine a 
irreater degree of arrogance than that exhibited hy such a pretepd^r tc iufaJ- 
libility i or a greater degree of ignorance than that which could l^ad a person Jo 
believe that any one would pay the least attention to hls dogmatisW. An ailbdy* 
mous reasoner will be believed oU the strength of his arguments : an anonymous 
assertor and denier, ou the accuracy of his facts: but when A. declaiVR thaA.a 
thing is true, and B. contends that the same thing is false, the result Js, th^t 
readers give implicit credit to neither We were ourselves prevented by con- 

tinned illness from attending the Court during either of the Six Phys Debate- 
but the writer of the article in question did attend, and wrote from notes taken 
on the spot. If he confounded Mr. Weeding witli some other speaker, there was 
no malice in the deed. There were so many dull orations delivered, that tins 
error might well he forgiven; and when Mr- Wee<iliug attaiiis the ennuence 
of Mr. Clanniug or Mr. Brougham, he will he safe from shch mistAkbs of the 
reporters. At present he must be content to rank among the many ec^ally dis- 
tinguished speakers, whose names are not known beyond the range of Leadea- 
hall-street, and not even to every one there. 


LETTER OF THE ABDK DTBOIS, ON THE STATE, MENlTS CONTAtNkB 
IN < THE FRIEND OF INDIA.* 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Paris, Marfch Iv 1826; 

I HAVE*read throughout with attention < The Friend of India,’ No. X., 
in which the author endeat'burs to refute what I hare published on the 
state of Christianity in India : no part, however, of what he advances, 
has been sufficient to convince me that I was in error, nor to induce me 
to blot out a single paragraph of what I had previously written. What 
1 have been particularly shocked at, in this production, is, the vehemei^ 
and the tone of acrimony and animosity which characterize it, and also 
the scurrilous expressions and injurious terms continually repeated their- 
in, not only against myself personally, but also against all Missionaries 
of the Catholic religion generally, who are represented as fanatics, 
rant persons, cheats, impostors, liars, emissaries of Antichrist, &c. drc. 
I had always thought that this style of writing had been left to the 
polemical w'orks of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and that 
good education, and the purity of modern manners, had entirely banished 
it from the productions of the present day, in which it was only em- 
ployed by writers who, having a desperate cau.se to support, endeavour to 
supply their deficiency of plausible arguments by invective and insult. 
Under this persuasion, I had carefully abstained in my work from all 
offensive personality, and had confined myself within the Mrictest UmiU 

of moderation and decency. ^ < rru Ui-iond 

Another serious subject of reproach against the author of Ihe menu 
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in ^ The Friend of hidiu* 


of of. fijIeUty which pervades nearly the whole of the 

quotations froni my work, which are generally mutilated, alteir^, falsified, 
or even altogether forged. He takes pleasure in attributing to me senti- 
i^ents the jpost absurd, and, at the same time, the most; (xilous ; and tor- 
luents jia rmagmation to deduce from my principles the most extrava- 
gant consequences. 

In my letters on the state of Christianity in India, 1 discussed tlic two 
following questions: — 1. Does there exist a well-founded hope of pro- 
pagating th^ Christian religion in India? 2. Will the communication 
of the Bible, translated into the idioms of the country, to the Pagan Hin- 
doos, conduce to this desirable end ? These questions I dutermined in 
the negative; and maintained, first. That in the actual state of things, 
there exists no human means of converting the Hindoos to Chiistianity ; 
and, secondly. That the barbarous and almost unintelligible versions of 
the Bible, at present profusely circulated among them, not only will not 
produce the desired efi<?ct, hut will lead to a directly coutraiy icMilt, by 
incroasing the aversion entertained by these people against the Cliristiaii 
doctrines. 

The author of ‘ The Fiieiid of India’ iindertakes to coml)at ilicse (wo 


assertions, and emphatically promises the s^xedy conversion to the 
Protestant religion, of the five or six bundled millions ofidolatcis who in- 
habit Asia, as well as of all the people of the earth. According to him, 
the time is not far distant when the lion shall lie down in peace with the 
lamb, and the w arrior shall turn his sword into a ploughshare, and then 
universal j'cace and hapjihiess, under the mild and pacific dominion of 
Christ, shall be the inheritance of all the nations oi the woild. To de- 
s^oy my assertions, the author has called into contribution all the mota- 
piiois, allegories, hyperboles, and parables, Avhich he has been able to 
discover in the Old and New Testaments; w'ith the assistance of which, 
by giving to them the interpretation most adapted to his subject and l»is 
opinion^, he tliinks that he has victoriously refuted me. It remains, 
how’evler, to know whether his readers and mine, chpccially those w’hoare 
acquainted with the actual state of things in India, will pos^ess the same 
conviction with himself, and will draw' from his prcinihcs tlui same 


conclusions. ^ i i t 

He next undertakes to show', at very considerable length, that the only 
cause Avbich has rendered futile, during the la.'.t three or four centuiies, 
all the efforts of the Catholic religion U> coiiveit Pagans, lia.s consisted m 
its nut having commenced, like himseli and his a^ociaU '., by oiicn 
among them the Bible: but he announces with (be fullest confidence, 
Uiat now that he and his friends ha\e begun the woik in a juojur man 
ner, the w'^ord of God cannot fail to prodiue its effect^; aiu t us position 
he endeavours to establish by seveial passages of Scriptme. i a ing on 
the universal victory whicli tlic Bible is sj eedily alx-ut to u)tal^ o^el 
iuolaUy, be repeats his gross and injurious ej>itlieN against t u a lo k. 
religion apd its Missionaries, and alHnns that (bis coiiupt le igion is uii 
w 01 thy of so brilliant a conquest; that ibis must la- t le uoi ■ o le 
Piotestaut church <>r rather ol the Bible alone : 
author’s opinion, it is not necessary even to send . 

Pagans, it being quite sutheient to tjaiismit to them ‘ . -n 

Bibles, without explanations and without commen , aiK i t 
be fully adequate to effect the desired result. ^ ’ 

hundred pages of* The Friend of India are icduci ) t. 
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Miy it 'not be remarked, that if the tree be to be Jtidged acootdii^ to 
ite fruita; hopes of this author appear to be purely diirncHoal?^ nHuhty 
y ettf 8 baVe' already elapsed Since Protestant Missionariesi kav^^fbee^ lnu-^ 
rrrertjiHS throughout India. During that interval, they have circulated ia 
the eOltntr^ upwards of a million of Bibles, and after thir^ years of >^4 
intdrfUpted labour, they reckon yet, according to the acknowledgment of 
tbb Author himself, only one thousand proselytes. May iVo noty at tho 
siglit Of so paltry a success, apply to these gentlemen the fable of the 
MdnS parturiens, which, after having uttered, during a long period, eries 
which resounded through the world, and gave rise to apprehensions of a 
terrible convulsion of nature, at length brought forth a— mouse ? Diiring 
thirty 3 ’'ears, it may be said to them, you have filled the whole of Europe 
with the most ]5ompous reports of the happy eft’ects of the Bible on the 
people of Asia ! There, you have said, are live or six hundred millions of 
children whom she is ready to bring forth from the ruins of siipeTstidon ! 
These are the news which we announce to you with the fullest confidence, 
and the completion of which you will s[>ccdily w itness ! But how does 
it happen? Might even the most credulous and the least clear-sighted 
reply to them, that after tlie Bible lias been for thirty years in the most 
severe labour, duiing which you have caused it to utter cnesw'hich have 
resounded tliroughout EurojM*, and excited in all, expectations of the most 
glorious events, instead of bringing forth millions, it gives birth, in all the 
strength of its youth, to only a single thousand, and even those more 
abortions, the greater part of which perish by apostacy, almost as soon as 
they are horn t 

The {luthor endeavours to derive con-olation, if not in the n\iml>or of the 
newdy-born children of the Bible, at least in theirquality. I’hey arc, accord- 
ing to his description, the purest gold ; and if we w'ere inclined to give im- 
plicit credence to his account of them, they leave far behind them, in the 
purity of their faith, in the tenderness of their devotion, and in the fervour 
of their piety, the Christians of the apostolic ages. 1 know not whether he 
win find, oven at the distance of six thousand leagues from the sebde of 
action, people simple enough to give credit to such stories. For myself, 
who have just arrived from the country, and who know its situation/1 am 
unable to conceive how any one dare thus abuse the credulity of the W'eak 
and ignorant. I bffer one aiitbentic fact, among many others of the same 
kind w'hich might be quoted, which was long the subject of conversation; in 
all the ^tieties of India, and w'hich will by no means tend to coiifirrri the 
brilliant description given by the author of the ferv’our of his Bdilical 
Christians i 

Aboilt two years before my departure from India, the Protestaiit Mis- 
sionaries of Scrampore found themselves under the necessity of disc>harg- 
ing from their service all their new converts, whom they had employed in 
their printing-house in order to furnish them with the means oi subsist- 
ence. These new Chiistians having lost their caste by embracing Chris- 
tianity, and finding theniselve.'^ desoitcd and without any resource in so- 
ciety, ])resenttd a Memorial to Dr. Middleton, the English Bishop ol 
Calcutta, lading l>ofoie him their melancholy situation, and calling on him 
for protection; explaining to him, that hen the Missionaries had in- 
duced them to become Christians, they had promised to supply them with 
the moans of existence, ami l)v‘gging of him to use Uis intcitlictioii to 
compel tlieiu to fulfil this j>iomise; declaring, that they slmukl othervi-'e 
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be redaced to. the dreadful neceasity of perishing by hunger, deserted and 
abhdrtcd^ bs- tbcgr !now were by their Pagan relatives and friends. The 
Bidioip ihq'uir^d into the affair; and the Missionaries alleged,, in their 
justification, that they liad been compelled to act in this niauuer, because 
these "wretrdies*, after their conversion to Christianity, had become so 
riciouft, and especially so intemperate, that they feared lest the sight of 
the daily and scandalous excesses coinmitted by them should pervert tlio 
whole of their Pagan workmen. Such are these Christians, who, in UiU 
antltor’s opinion, are equal, if they do not surpass in fervour, thoi»e of the 
Primitive Church* 

Has the author of ‘ The Friend of India* forgoltcn the history of the 
famous Arab, Nathanael Sabas,' who, after having been baptized a few 
years since by Dr. Kever of Aladias, Avas taken into the service of the 
Missionaries of Serainpore, to a.ssist them in translating tire Bible into 
Arabic^ind Persian ? Has he forgotten the pompoms praises of his faith 
and of his fervour, Avhich they published so emphatically ’n Flnglandand 
elsewhere? Have they forgotten what wucs published with respect to him 
bv Dr. Claudius Buchanan, among others, wlio was not ashamed to dis- 
grace the pulpits of the churches of Condon, liy introdmung in his ser- 
mons an enlogium of the lively iaith of this impostor, to w hom he dared 
to apply the name of the “ Star of the and whom he icpresented 

a.s the’“ Apostle destined by Piovidencc to cau.«e the sun of truth to 
shine tliroiighout the Avhole of Asia?” Have they forgotten that this 
cheat, after having completely duped them for tluee or four years, 
during AV'liich they supported him iu a splendid manneu was detected in 
an unworthy abuse ot the contidence wliich he had secured by his hypo- 
crisy, and in the very act of making use of the free access he enjoyed to 
the prc’s.scs of the mission, to employ tliem in the piinting ol Arabic pio- 
ductions defamatory in their character, and highly injunous to lh(‘ 
Christian religion, and to the British Government ( Do they not rc- 
meraber* that when he could no longer conceal hii» knavery, lie declared 
that lie hod never been a Chiistian, and that ho had only pietended to be 
8(N in order t<> become thoroughly aciiuaintod with tlie doctrine and 
myttoriefi of the Christian religion, for the purpose of combating tliem 
mire effeotuallY ? This wretch died in exile, m the inland oi 1 enang, 
invoking Mahomet, and blaspheming Jesus Christ. Such wiis the eclipse 
of the >Star ' of the East,” and tl.us terminated the o he 

Apostle, destined to cause the sun ol truth to shine Ououghout the 

wholo of Asia.” . . . t , , 

At some future period, tvhe.. I sl.all l.ave ,nore leisure tl.au I ,.ou o.t- 
sess, I propose to give a more extensive review ot 1 ic /“"‘i ‘ 

in. doi^^I shall endeavour to coidino myself «Uhui “ 

moderation and decency, and shall certainly not so. M; 

back, upon this author, the foul words and the msidt.s u.tl. nhich lu h i, 
loaded me and tlioso who share in my opinion^. ^ piiist, 

(formerly Mis lunary iii 

• Eviflently the same peiMiu !.p‘ 

l>v ourpre^i at ‘T j of 

oyidra ami h> God to tlum m t/,€ i 

hri'^tiaiiity ! — Ko, 
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. OF THB tATBST UlTBLLIQBH^CB .FROM . 

OTHBR COTTNTIUBS OP THB Ba«T* 

BENGAL. r . 

OOti k«t accounts showed that the present state of India w^s pVe^int 
T^Sth’^lartning expectation * but little or no public intelKg^ance of any iWi-* 
pdita(had has atrived from the East during the past month Which hot 
surprising, While it is the policy of the East India Conipapy'fe the 
people of England as ignorant as possible of the real cOhdition of their 
tetritOriCs ; and while, to ensure the attainment of this object, their Ser- 
vants abtoad are authorized to put down all public opinion there hy Visit- 
ing Witih arbitrary punishment and min, those who dare to state the thith. 
Being so well provided with means of keeping every one in darkness hut 
themSelVCs, these Directors, tlirough the permission of the British Fh.rHa- 
m^nt, ate farther enabled to mislead the public here by letting out only 
so rtiitch of the othfcial despatches as may be calculated to give a favour- 
able impt^ssion, while they conceal the rest. We stated, ih our last Num- 
ber, that the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, regarding the circum- 
stances of the mutiny and massacre at Banackpore, bad reached this 
countify ; but although some explanation of that shocking transaction is 
sd Toddfy demanded, they are still kept secret. The public newspapers 
of^'Englkhd how assert, that the number killed was nearly six hun- 
dVed^'caitt of a corps of little more than seven hundred men ; which is kill 
wdfsh than the darkest picture that had ever before been given. So far 
hrttin resistance being intended by the unhappy victims, w'e are assur- 
edV thkt even w^hen they were mercilessly fired upon and sabred, although 
they had Utms in their hands loaded, not a single musket was discharged 
in self-defknce ! Not one circumstance is alleged to take from It the 
character of a wanton cold-blooded massacre ; and if there Were fkets to 
prbve' the contrary, would the East India Company conceal them t Does 
it think that the British public tvill be satisfied with silence on such a 
subject? dr, like the Roman Senate when it heard the Shrieks of Marius's 
victims, accept as a sufficient reply, that it w'as only some criminals which 
had been ordered to be Cxecutcn ? During the last twenty ycalrs^ We have 
read a great deal of declamation about the massacre of Jaffa, the' murder 
of the Duke d*Enghion, drc. ; but in the history of military execuHons, it 
will be difficult to find a parallel for that of Barrackpore ; and the Com- 
pany mky find, that even its tw’o millions of Indian tribute will not bribe 
the Voice of a British public to approve of the slaughter, in cold blood, of 
five or six hundred unresisting men, almost under the wallei of the palace 
of its Oriental Ruler. All the waters of the Gauges will not Wash out that 
foul stain from its history ; nor will the wealth of Golconda gild the bloody 
page that records it to posterity. Sir E. Paget has the character of being 
a brave as well as an honourable man ; and if there be circumstances of 
justification which w’ould set this passage of bis life in a fairer point of 
view, be has, indeed, much to complain of against those who wrap it Up in 
dark and suspicious concealment. Theirs is the blame, if iqjustice be done 
him. We Contend for nothing but publicity, and wish not that ho or any 
member of the Indian Government should be condemn^ without a faired 
open trial, although it denies that justice toothers. But the injustice m- 
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flicted on individuals by the system of concealment is as nothing, compared. 
>nth the deep and lasting injury sustained by the people of India. Therefore 
shall petMteiM «uii ei^S: to > make Inuminr th»\ tnte situadta ^ feur 

Eastern empire, frniB^tke piivate sources of information in our possession ; 
since all public channels of communication are obstructed or rendered 
worthless. 

tVje Ij^aye rc^eiyed sojne interesting letters on the general state of, dm 
country of Bpngal, as observed by those on the spot in the course ot^che 
last ypaf./ '|'he cultivation of the soil U described as having been greatly 
extended) but not at all improved in quality. By the splitting of large 
and, other natural causes (among .which we may inontiou one, 
tiie tax-, of ninety pqr cent, laid by the Company on the rent of every 
Zunieendar) “ all the old and respectable families, all the landed 
tpcracy, verp smking into the eurth^ and nothing growing up in,tneir 
rooin> whole tribe of Banyas^ (which wc uj,ay translate usmocSi) 

w'bo lend their money to the petty farmers, and get a lion on tlic crop,, are 
thriving and fattening under our system. Almost every new brick cdi/Ice 
in the towns or large villages belongs to a Biinya. The old prejudices 
against Colonization arc fast wealing out, and the vited necessity of that 
measure begins to be peiceived- In this icspect, it is admitted, |hat the 
‘ Calcutta Journal ' hastened tlie spread of just opinions pieatly.’' 

The effect of the general couise of policy pursued lor the la4t,t\yo 
years, has at last produced a prostration of the understanding, that wpuld 
even satisfy the Bishop of London. The alarm which exists at the i^ea 
of differing in opinion from, or, as it is called, opposing the Govern* 
menf, exceeds what had ever been seen before in Calcutta. Everything 
is tamed, down into a most orderly love of decorum. An example of this 
is given, which shows, that while the Government is incapable of think- 
ing to any good purpose, its servants are afraid to express auy thought 
of , their 9>\n. All the Indian Papers have been loug stufled, to nausea, 
with pull^ about * Sliaksperian Bridges of Tension and Suspension, 
named from the Post-Master-General of Benpl, who lays claim to them 
as a new invention, and has the advantage of suspending them through- 
out the country. He got a committee to sit upon them, winch pro- 
nounced them to be original, and Government gave him oidprs for Ijli^ 
on a very large scale. A gentleman sent to the ‘ IiuUa Gazette, the 
most liberal Paper now in India, a coinnuinication, proving that the bar- 
barous Javanese had bridges on tlie same princii)lc, as common ^ejr 
^ullafis in the interior, and many of them ot very great span. Ihc Edi- 
tor, warned by the fate of his brother Journalist, whose woo 
had been sacrificed because he dared to state the truth, insertec a o e 
to Correspondents, declining to discuss that delicate question m lO 
history of the arts, lest it should hurt “ individual tcciingl 
As tliere can be no better test of public opinion, than 
expressed by intelligent persons in the sincerity ot pn> a con 
communications intended only lor the eye ol Inendslup, v ’ . 

quently,: there could be no motive lor either exienuatnig or exagger » 
we give here an extract out of many of the same description. ^ 

- There is butewtf opinion as to tbc incapacity 

even what was at firit anticipated from the obscur.ty of ms 1 fe and the 
ficauceof hia personal appearance and phywognoniy. P 

wmb^?ecalfeVandall prayforit, \V^ have just received the Annual Jiegi* 
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ter of 182-2,’ and everybody reads >vith applause, and shows to hih neighbour an 

exceHetit lament ^n tbie’ artpoilitment' of JU5rd fthe 

LoW »i‘(L6i-d W. Bed^inA), tfia Attest to be Goverpo^^G^fetaV 

fer BdWard Paget seems to have taken the helm intoi his. wmliande^ 
much more th^n the constitution of the Indian Ooverti’ment Wkrrahfs. 
We formerly .stated the alarm that took place, and the bys^tTo of d^fen^Vo 
pr<0[idf^iti6n in the capital after the destruction of Captain Notous-^t^^ch-^ 
merit; on which occasion, the executive functions of the stato seern to 
haf^ d'^volved almost entirely on the Commander-in*Chief. ^ The oSer 
for hutldiilg or buying a fleet of gun-boats to cope with the \Var-j[)oats of 
the enemy, was not given till after that event, at which period there 
was no naval deleiice at the mmith of the Sundcrbund, Burrampoote^r; 6r 
Megna. Nor was there any seaward, and very little laiid^Vard^ defcTiQd 
for Calcutta, w^hicli quaked for a week! Suppose that, instead, of in 
able man, as Sir K. Paget is acknowledged to be, there had been a 
Commander-in-Cliief of a cl liferent descriptim, to lay hold of the reins 
of government, wdien, on tlie first appearance of danger, thcy>ecmcd 
ready to drop fiom Lord Ainlierst’.s feeble hands. We might refer to 
inni4i|niej*able, proots to show, that it is the deep conviction of reflec-ting 
men, Avho form their judgment on the spot, that England never was 
guilty of a more shameful dereliction of duty towards India, than in 
sending such a Governor-General to rule over it ; and, come what may, 
those who have done this cannot acquit themseives of a fearful respon- 
sibility. 

Persons faking a real concern in the public welfare, as almost all 
Europeans in India must do Ic.ss or more, sc^.eing the a>])ect of the poli- 
tical hori^dn growing every day rnoic and more gloomy, seem at last to 
write with a feeling of despair. I'he follow-ing extiact is from a Letter of 
December last: 

Nothinscan be more sad than our state here, puhlic and private ; and, were it 
not that the mind ‘dickens under the hope that lias so often been deceived,^ v^ e 
should almost fancy that thin<rs have got to tliat pitch, when some change for the 
better must take jdace. That tlie accounts of pri\nte wrongs ns well as puhlk* 
inisiuauageinejit, which must have, ere now', accninulateti before the Board of 
ControL will at last cry loud enough to command some nttc.utiou, and 
that tlic Governmeut oi’ tliis country is n liille more important than it has some- 
times been convenient to admit; that its chief otTiccs arc not with gafetv or 
1) on our to be filled on principles that would dishonour the choice of an Ihider- 
Secretary and Clerkship at home ; hut that much care should be exorcised in 
laipjlaud, before any are sent hither who ha>e acquired no previous chttfacter 
there for auytliiug — who are alike unknowing and unknown — who have ull to 
learn, even the right principles by width they should he guided in the acqui- 
sition of the roqiiisite information. This is no school for babies to learn their 
hoi'uhopk ; or, if it imi.st he so considered, In spite of all waniing’, at least there 
should, be au aide ami judicious masltr , not one who is weak and iuconsidvrat^^ 
and rash in all public im asmes ; obstinate, imi»erious, and tyrannical in those of 
n minor, private, and individual nature. 

As an illustralion of the last proposition, rcfoionce is made to tlie.^ase 
of iMr, F. IVlacnaghtcii, fully noticed in our last Nnmlx'r. In confirmation 
of the t'iirtVs of it there taken, we may cpiotc the opinion of a per.son oii 
the spqL: 

Tills Gcntlem.in (the son of Sir Francis ^Macna;:hteii) has just been suipeuded 
the service, for an net of impute;! disrespect to Ids superior, in a letter, for u hiefi a 
n huke or change of office wouM have been suflRc'ietit, or, in the opinion of mun)'f 
i-‘t> ‘.ever* 0 pwiiMunent* No (‘<|danati<tii, no e<pr♦'^<^if>n of coufi^ifion', oh hlV 
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parf» or. uJt^, rnfficM, eyeta , fi/V,efr . 

t«or was he tailed t<x, b^ore it passed Mon^overy I 

Trade (which did not think the ^ounjc man altogether in the wjong) .^ot a very 
S€vfeR 9 .ivpri«aBdSndeocl, Air taking a view of the case different ^rom the «oiem» 
mppMi (If (iVhiph is conHdently reportetl) that Sir Tfaiicis hitteriy 

lament»,thOjtjn>^-5ery pg part he formerly acted, (m cooseutiug to license the 
Pr^feO tyith what kind ot redectiuiis may he now ask himself, —for what and for 
whom dM he so rfet ? 

He IS ,<|escribcd as boiling with indignation, and threatening to pro- 
ceed irhpiediatcly to England to appeal for redress of his iiuheard-of 
wrongs.* 

Unhappy situation I (sighs the writer) where the accumulation of private Inju- 
ries atlij|Os the only chance that public measures may he mended. 

Prom others, you will learn, that the same discontent pervade* nil ranks tind 
lines vf the swnice, except the few who share the loaves and fishes, and who are 
a good deal perplexed as to the moment when they should prepare for the m/wg 
of another stm i The loss of European life in this war has been (for its dura- 
tion) quite without parallel, upwards of 2,000 men, I believe, very near to ;i,000! 
Will the Iforsc-Giiards be quite tranquil at the reduction of so many fine young 
soldiers in repments just come out to the country ? That sad mutiny, too, fit 
Barrackpore ! A new regiment is raising in the room of the 47th, and two more 
are spoken of j but 1 suppose it is mere talk as yet. 


hq Uoutd of 


It is said, that a petition to the King, or Board of Control, or Par- 
liament, is in circulation in the U})per Provinces, praying for ])rotectioji 
against the incessant endeavours of the Indian Autlioiitu -. to cut (hjiwn 
and take away old established allowances, guaiautocd by virtual and 
specific contracts, necessary to the support of the Petitioners in tliatcoua- 
tjy and climate ; and on the faith of which, they entered on Uiat sefvico 
from which they cannot now retreat, having devoted to it their lionour, 
lives, and fortunes. 

In quoting the opinion entertained hy persons on the spot respecting 
tlie state of the Indian Army, we are actuated by a hope, that this ai^d 
Mich publications may contribute to rescue the East India Company 
from the dangers to which it, above all, is exposed by the jjeniicious 
suppression of truth throughout its territories, in consequence of the de- 
spotic laws enacted by its Servants, to keep their “ Honourable Masterf},'" 
as well as the whole w^orld, in ignorance of every tiling done in il^t 
remote country, except what thobc delegates of enormous authority 
shall themselves choose to disclose, with wh.afever colouring tfiey may 
think fit to put upon it ; wdiile no other dare open his lips but at his peril, 
under pain of their displeasure. This power, which they have arrogated to 
themselves, places them almost entirely bevond the pale of liuuian inspec- 
tionand control. Would it not be better that hone><t men might he allowed 
to prorriiilgate their sentiments in the Indian .Journal, that they might 
be considered on the spot, reluted it erroneous, and attended to \i 
incontestably just. Of the late lamentable symptoms of discontent in 
the Army, it is Written : — 


The root of ihe whole evil is the want of European OlTiccrs. Never w > 
.army so weakly olHccred, nor were the ofTieers ever ‘lo uiueh stran^i-rs o it 
corps, having been shuffled about in consequence of the late sj) ii o c 
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i»gilmaotiti€b Tbe avU, fea wbkli tefareuce wat)iiuuk<h«kiia iii bi^daa'%a»]mi« 
cwft eity, bee^ agmv^d to a defcree jr^er^ ilj aoafcaly 
tiole whp public tafety. Nev^r was thqre Jess hcap,^,aud J^^^wpadige^temin 
thWNatlVe Arm^. Fi-utn all the corps marching to tbe south-east froatier, 
haVa been desertions to tite number of one or two ' hundred 'riieti' from 
regimanti.' Nothing has been done to counteract and compeaWate/ fot; thl^hti^y^ 
shipfi and privathms which the eKtensum of our territory oecassarily otoasto^ 

^Oith<i It is not easy to suy how those great incouveuieo^es \v9wi4 

he obviated^ but it is certain that the most indispen 6 al)le and powerful remedy 
WOtild be, to attttchy in every sense of the Word, a sulficient nuftlher of fcurd^ebu 
Xlfilcem,' who sboald consider their regiments as their homes, and frotn year to 
year tthare all their fortunes, — cold, hot, wet and dry — in quarters and in tite 
field — frqm Chittagong to Loodhiana* As to diniinishiug the Staff : in the (irst 
“place, a ceitain number of prizes arc necessary ; and, in the second place, grant- 
ing that certain situatiotjs in the (.’oinmissariht, &c. might be filled by iioi>- 
military men, — this country does not contain suth persons, and our prOseM wwst 
inOapable Ciovernor-Gencral is every now and then thinning the small number 
of British licensed nidividunls, whom we can count. 1 should thmk that an 
iinniediate addition of not less than live Officers per regiment, chiefly, if n|it 
wholly, in the rank of Captain should be given. You may consider this the most 
urgent ifuejetion regarding India, except, indeed, the recall of Lord Amherst, 
which is uuauimously prayed for, and confidently expected. This expedition to 
Rangoon ia the very counterpart of Walchcrcii. 

Another writer, in giving a sketch of the general asj^ct of affairs 
towards the end of the year, says : — 

Government arc now so Rorc, that they wince at the least touch, and get 
alarmed at the most abstract and general que'^tions on politics. The Editor of 
Ikmgal Hurkaru acknowledged that he had been interdicted from diicussmg 
the supposed relations existing between the Company and Kuiijeet Siugh- \Vith 
that abject submission to power, which lU notes the utmost (legcncrac^ of soul, 
arid the completest prostration of indepeiideucc, he crouched under the infliction, 
and in a subsequent paper endeavonre<l to whine himself into fa^ou^, ><ith the 
school-hoy apology ol its being bis first olleiu e. 'I’he political Hqueuiniihness 
regarding public affairs, supposed to tom h Government, has been sopiewhat 
rtTuxediii cases alVei ting the Native prejudices ; and writers have not been back- 
ward in cxjiosmg with truth ami even eloqiienee, the degrading and impious 
customs whiofi have fastened themselves on the pride or jealousy of the Hindoos, 
and aye of so remote an origin as to seem an essential part of their religion. I 
think, With the aid of the Native l*ress, we shall eventually trininph iu our 
attempts to make them loath that hortid sacTificc, which gives the h\ mg to the 
the dead, winch, on the detc'stable shrine of avarice, jealousy, anti superstition, 
imrtiolales youth, beauty, and virtue ; and reuds asunder, vvith cruel tortures, 
the strongest ties of nature — those of maternal affection. If the Press had been 
free, iis voice might, iu like inuuuer, as cm a late occasion, have reached the re- 
cevsses of the Council C iiamber, aud have induced that august assembly to listen 
to the admouiiion.s of semse and jirudence. It might have prevented them fioni 
rushing blindly into that warfare, from which they cannot now extricate ihein- 
HelvcR with honour and advantage. 

The present aspect of affairs stands thus : The Rangoon force, which origi- 
nally consisted ul ten or twelve thousand men, is now completely paralysed- 
mortality has been so dreadful, especially among the Europeans, that every 
authentic report forces upon us the conviction, that out of six thousand 
Europeans that left Mailras and Calcutta in May and June last, only eight hun- 
dred could on a late occasion he paraded. The Chittagc»ug forw, not yet fully 
a»;ieinbUd, is,cxpeetcd to be put ii^ motion by the cud of Uecember» It is sickly 
and somewhat disgusted with the long delay. Report speaks of its being destined 
to htlack Arrucau. The aggregate of its numbers may bri about six thoasArid 
rrifcn. ' 

It was thought probable that there would fioon lx* a further attgmen- 
tatfon of tlie army in Bengal, [f it wei‘e intended to take possession 
(should such a thing be practicable) of Arracao, the rest of the w^eSt^n 
coast of the Burman Empire, and tht? country fo the South of 
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diero would bo a* oWioiu ueceasky for aa iuereaM both of Native and 
Eur^ah tFOope. Swell an accession of territory, WHh its inevitable 
add^ao^f ?xUcnSe and nsk, must be regarded as undesirable and imob- 
Utic, Then w;bat saUsfactory tenninatiou can be looked for to a w'axso 
unfortunate? According to our latest accounts, there was no likelihood 
of the Oottimander-in-Chief taking the field in person, as had been long 
expected. The fact is, that he could not be spared in the Council. Mr, 
Adam (under whose sago and short administration the foundation of thU 
quarrel waa laid) had not returned from Almorah, and his health, it is 
said, was so far from being re-established, that he would probably come to 
England. 

ft is a reinarkahle fact, that since the extraordinary occurreooe at 
Barrackpore, a general order has been issued granting money rations to 
the Sepoys employed east of the Burrampooter. This is a sad example, 
that a despotic Government will not reform itself till the mischief Is done! 
Had this order been published earlier, it might have prevented the 
mutiny and massacre. It is hoped that the report of the Committee of 
Inquiry, which no doubt has led to this improvement already made, will 
also give occasion to other provisions for bettering the condition of the 
Native soldier. 

Our readers were made accpiainted with the failure of the 4 |)er cent, 
loan at Calcutta. It now appears that the Government financiers are 
trying every expedient to supply their want of money, without opening 
a loan at a higher rate, and are oft’ering bills of exchange on iIm.* Conrt 
of Directors at home, for cash paid into the Bengal treasury. Prom the 
opinion entertained of the terms ollered, wv hardly augur for this project 
much better success. But the most im|)oitant finaneial civil and }X)liticul 
measure in progress is one for pac ing oif all the debts due by tlio Civil 
Servants to Natives or other private individuals, by an advance of money 
from Government. This is (o be allowed them on the following conditions, 
viz. : that they pay four porcent. interest; the premium of insurance on 
tbeir lives to the amount of the debt ; and also redeem a tenth of the 
principal annually ; the aggregate of these sums to be deducted by Go- 
vernment from their salaries. All who know the magnitude of tlie evil 
will join in wishing thi.s scheme success ; but as it ap}>oars to be left 
optional with the Civil Serv^antsto embrace it or not, we apprehend even 
the moderate rate of interest A\iil not be sutficient temptation tor many 
of them, especially such as from their situation oan easily borrow money, 
without any interest at all, and without any intention of ever le-pa} ing the 
))rincipal. Therefore, we should not be surprised if many such affect to 
think this mode of paying theii debts incompatif>le with their indejwmd- 
ent feelings ; although such feelings were by them never dreamt of 
before. We triust, that in furtherance of this scheme, the Bengal Go- 
vernmeut will meet with support and encouragement Ironi the homo 
authorities. It is intended, we are told, to extend it to military ofiicers.* 

The Calcutta Government Gazette of Dec. 24, .tales the receipt, of 
late accounts of the progress of Runjeet Singh, who had advanced epu- 
siderably to the northward of Fort Attock, on his march to Cauhul. In 
the passage qf the Indus he is represented to liave lost about four hun- 
dred horf^vs 3jjd men, among the latter ol whom were some of his best 
Ofbeer^. The rem^iiindef of fos troops, to the amount of ten Uiousand men, 
crusi^qd io sstfoty, mod tim guiis wwe Qonveyedover upyaelephaiitii. Ro- 
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porta w^re In clrimlation at Calcutta, at the abote 

action had takea,place between tliC Sikh forced -atid the in 

which the latter were defeated with great slaughter. - 

The same paper states, that at the requisition of the pntiddd 
Capt. Caulfield, four companies of the Ifith Hegimcnt’ N/P.'Wafe* de- 
spatched under the command of Capt. Kierna’ndcnr to 6apport^^elfoopij^of 
the Reyah of Kotah in their attempt to secure the person' of Rt^h Btd* 
wunt Singh. The detachment arrived in front of a Targe stOne^huih 
house, occupied by the Rajah in the town of Patun before the da‘#ft''of 
day, and found the gate shut. — Upon an attempt being made to petstttsje 
the Rajah to surrender, he opened a smart fire of matchlocks on the party 
from the windows above ; which was returned with musketry. Capt. Kier- 
nander then endeavoured to blow open the gate with the guns* belong- 
ing to the Kotah troops, but the artilleiy-mcn being killed and the Se- 
poys droppirig fast, he placed them undercover round the house, and sent 
into Kotali for guns. On their arrival, the gate was blown down about 
sunset ; but the entrance and staircase leading to the upper apartments 
being very narrow, it was determined to make the entrance broader to 
admit a section. At Vihdttt 10 r. m. Rajah Bulwunt Singh nrshed out 
sword in hand and attacked the party. Several of bis attendants Were 
killed on the spot, but the Rajah himself with about eleven men got away 
from the building. He was pursued by a small party of the British Sepoyfi 
under the command of Sheikh Soobhaii, jemadar of the 2d Grenadier 
Company, and fell during the pursuit with his principal adherents. The 
Officers present, besides Captain Kicrnander, were. Lieutenants Trout, 
Evans and M*Nair. The detachment of the Kotah troops sutfered 
severely. Our loss was one naikand three privates killed, and eighteen 
W’ouiidcd. 

The accounts received in Calc\itta from Ahmedabad, stated that the 
two principal Chiefs of the refartory Coolies, who resisted our force at 
Dudduiia, had been taken by Colonel Milos near the district of SuUanpore, 
and little doubt was entertained hut that this would lead to the surrender 
of the remainder, without recourse being had to further coercive mea- 
sures. 

In regard to the Burmese war, we have nothing of moment to add to 
the accounts contained in our last. Our readers Wore there informed 
how Sir Archibald Campbell reported his ‘‘ incredible” achiererrients, 
among which was the ^^sqiture of ** two lumdred and fortj^ pieces of OT*d- 
nance,” meaning field-hlunderhiisses ; how', like his celebrated predecessor, 
“ Philip’s warlike son,” after having once annihilated the enemy, seven 
days posterior he — 

Fought all hi'^ battles o’er again : 

Tuire he routed all his foes. 

And twice he slew the slain t 

And we also mentioned the honours conferred by Lqrd Amherst, on tins 
double victory, or rather the mode of public rejoicing he adopted jtor the 
escape of the Rangoon Army 1 , , , 

The last advices further state, that the ** Governor- Gjener^l in,Cqup* 
cil has signified in a public manner his high admiration of the jiudgtpent, 
skill, and energy manifested by Sir Archibald Campbell during 
brilliant achievetnento of the British arms at Rapgoon,f— Th® 

Gcneml requested Sir Archibald Camj'bell to accept the cordfal thanks 
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of to tho bravo Qfticf,w and men under 

bi«cowi»#|id* aeitttim^te of admiration Avith AA hiclt if regards the 
gallantry, spirit, and en^Uusiasrn evinced by thorn. His' Lord iiip in 
had TW^urked, with particular approbation, tlie recorded iiistuufes 
of t!neiitoriou3.^ttduct displayed by Lieut -Colonel M iles, s^^cond in com- 
inamL m»d J;ii«Mt*"t>olonels Malleit, Parlby, and Brodie ; Majors Evans, 
Sain Frith, Yatea> Dennie, Thornhill, Gore, Wahab, FaiTier and Basden : 
and Ctii^iuos Piper, Wilson, and Hoss. The Governor-General in Council 
entertains alsp the highest sense of the oHicient services and honourable 
exertions of Captains Murray, Russell, Tiiubrcll, and Montgomerie,, of 
the Artillery ; of. Captain Cheape, Commanding- Engineer ; Captain. 
Whaler of the Madras Pioneers, Li(‘ut.-Coloiiel Tidy and Msyor Jack- 
son, Deputy-Adjutant and Quarter-Mastere Generals ; and of Captains 
Snodgrass smd Campbell, Personal Staff to Brigadier- General Archibald 
Campbell. — -.The Governor-General expressed his warm acknowledgments 
to Captain Chads and Lieutenant Killett of the Arachne, and to Captain 
Ryves and. Lieu ten ant Goldfinch, of tlie Sophia, and to tlie Volunteers 
under tlieir command, for their gallant conduct in the several actions with 
the enemy’s war-boats. I'hat the native troops nobly sustained the loi^ 
and well-earned fame of our Indian Army. — The Governor- General in 
(Council deeply lamented the loss of Major Walker, of the 3d Madras 
Native Light Infantry, emphatically styled by Sir Archibald Campbell, 
“ one of India’s best and bravest soldiers;” ol Brevet Captain and 
Lieutenant O’Shea, of his Majesty’s 13tli Light Infantry; and ot the gal- 
lant soldiers who have fallen in the service ot their countiy'. His Lord- 
ship in Council trusts, that the brave officers who have been wounded in 
the several actions with the enemy, may soon be restored to the public 
service. — A royal salute, and three vollies of musketry, were ordered to be 
fired at all the stations of the land forces serving in the Last Indies, in 
honour of the victories at Rangoon.” To those who Ijave pcruscA the 
despatches of Sir A. Campbell, any expression of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s admiration will appear unnecessary, Avhen the Brigadier-General is 
so fully convinced of his oavii services and merits, and when his rfowftfc 
annihilation of the Burmese “ men in buckram” has obtained from ns own 
pen such uiKJualified and egotistical eulogium.s, aaIucIi are spoken ot by his 
Excellency the Governor-Gen. as the emphatic style of Sir A. t ampbell. 
Thedring of the three vollies of mu.«^ketiy at«// the stations m the Last 
Indies, is an absurd waste of powder which might be tar be er c mp j 
and it cannot be wondered that the loans of the Indian 
to » discount, when the sinews of war are thus wasted m eelelnating 
such victories ! In fact, they appear to he woise lan use .s , 
last accounts state, that while tlie British force . 

attack of the enemy’s intrench meats, some ^ 

emissaries from the Burmese army, set fire to the tow n o * 
fourth of which wns burnt to the ground, notwithstaiK mg irtodh 

the inhabitnnis to atrest the progress of the Haines. . 
of reducing an enemy, ap^^ears to have inspired 

although the British forces were Ruccesslal in ^ snecieB of 

flatnes of their Moscow in this instance, it is eviden y ^ ^ j 

suebesx hs indntjed P>ithus to exclaim, « Such another victory nnu l 

“S£'littte t«r»babil5‘rof force at Rangoon bein* ublo to 

Oriental tierahl^ ^ 
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retire with honour, and the intention of attempting an adTaAC(» by 
the river appears abandoned. But while the Government of Fdrt>WiUiain 
is deliberating how to extricate the force without disgrace; the' 
worthy of a better fate, are either falling gradually in tjieir, 6u6ce^M 
destructive combats with the enemy, or wasting under the influon/i^ ,nf 
famine, disease, and climate. We copy the following from theCalcatta 
Government Gazette, to show how the “ Wise men of the East*' am 
attempting to delude the Indian Public, with regard to the strength pf the 
Burmese power, and the facility of conquering a country, the geography 
of which is but imperfectly, or indeed scarcely known, notwithstanding 
the familiarity affected by the unknown correspondent ; j 

From a person familiar with the geography of the countiy, we learn that iri two 
floocls, i)assage Irom the sea up the Pegue ri\erto Pcgiie, might he cottvonienllj 
effected ; and that after taking the city, a detachment might even in the tains 
advance against 'rooiiu or Toongho, the strongest fort in the kingdom. There is 
said to be a\ery goixl high road eominuiiieating at all seasons betweenj^egue 
and Prorae, along which a military force might easily pass to the Irrawaddy, if 
rcfiuired. It is also stated, that the country round Pegue is fall of deer and 
other game. Tliere is, besides, a fine road to Prome from the coast opposite 
Cheduba. 

Both the Peguers and the Arracanese continue to he so ill-treated, by the Bur- 
mese, that they are constantly emigrating in great niinihers into the Siamese and 
British territories. Aliout three jears ago, no less than 110,000 Poguers went 
over at once into the Siamese dominions; and it is thought probable that the 
Arracanese wouM be well disclosed to throw ott'the Burmau yoke. 

The King of A> a himself is said to be possessed of very good feelings, but it U 
the vanit} and arrogance of some of his courtiers, who are in a slate of the 
grossest ignorance \Mth respect to the British nation and character, which has 
led to the |)resent war. These men have always cherished the notion of recover- 
ing the ancient territory of Arracuu towards Luckipore, Dacca, Ac. and have 
often proposed its re-cuiiquest. Some years ago, it is addeil, when Alajor Lait- 
ning was at Amaranoora an order passed the Latoo, or Council, to put that officer 
in confinement and compel him to negotiate the restoration of the territory. 
The order, however, was immeiliatcly withdrawn, hut the favourite schemas of 
the courtiers on the subject were never abandoned, being determined, at ^ome 
time or other, to bring on a war. The disastrous consequences qf suqb a VW 
had been earnestly pointed out to the King of Ava. 

This may pass — ??iust pass — in India, wdiere the truth is suppressed, 
when asserted in a paper published by aiithoiity which no oqe dafe cpq- 
tradict ; but it is w ell known in England, that it was not tho goldfiq- 
footed Monarch of Ava, but his high and mighty neighbours, tlie goW- 
grasping Rulers of Bengal, the successors of Lord Hastings, who Ht^lly 
“ picked a quarrel ” (a word w'ell suited to the action) w’ith hid Burinli.h 
Majesty. While ho desired })eace, they evinced an inoontroiX^bla pro- 
pensity to war, until they felt its difficulties and dangers. What wor« 
their secret motives for plunging the two states into hostilities, Which the 
Burmese apjiear to have sincerely deprecated ? Did Mr. AdaiU, wh^fi 
he had rendered himself odious by his tyrannical conduct to ,thup Press, 
think it expedient to court the favour of the Army by raising four new 
regiments? And in doing so, did he deem it necessary, as an exoose to 
the Court of Directors for his unauthorized conduct, to show 
the state W’as on the eve of a w ar ? And did Lord Amherst, uaskilWi** 
the crooked mazes of Oriental politics, arrive just in time to ognveft.th** 
sham fighting into sad earnest ? Let those explaiq who are, in tbe 

mysteries of the Calcutta Cabinet. The Government Ga,z«tte 
ceeds i-— v . ' 
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also tfthfematia; i\m% Ml the money ivhieh entsrs the Eitcheduer nt Av« u 
immediately TQU into.aUb, of 25^00 or 5o,<H*) sicca vUigUt eac^h^ 
maffnificeoce of the Empem wjth the (^Iden Feet, i. sho^o. by haviuj; the.e 
^labs placed in front of the Palace, lii the Great Pagoda of MeiiPMon, ihe late 
King, Mindragnee Praw, deposited immense treasures, and ann.n- other arttcles 
the Images in gold, about 190, of all the members of the Uon uI Family, ench 
imago being made to weigh as much a., the nnhvidual represented. The person 
from whose statements these matteis are «leri»ed, jirohably exaggerated the 
resources of the Burmau Empire. He talks of the immense wealth of the Mo- 
narch ; the beauty and the fertility of the country; its munerons mines of pre- 
cious stones and metals ; and its great commercial advantages in every dircetion, 
but particularly towards Tavoy and Mergui. 


The introduction of the ‘‘ slabs and iina<gL‘s of ^old,” ib worthy of a 
state with which avarice is one of the firbt principles of action, They 
would persuade people also, that there is in that country a facility of tra- 
velling, such as evidently to set rail-roads at defiance. The vanity and 
arrogance of courtiers having been proverbial in all ages, it is not likely 
that the palace of Ava should be free from sucli influence : and the peo- 
ple of Calcutta will not dispute for a moment, that Kveopbants, and ill- 
advisers, by pursuing the weak ear of authority, may bring a state, how- 
ever powerful, to the very brink of destruction. One of the Calcutta 
Papers of the beginning of January, states, that live Jhinuese bad been 
brought before the Magistrate, suspected of being sjiies, having been dis- 
covered at a late hour near the town-guard by a j’arly of Sepo;^s. The 
result of their examination bad not, however, been made pn!>lic, or if it 
had, in the shackled state of the Indian Pi ess, the Editors of the Jour- 
nals had been fearful of increasing its publicity. 

Commodore Hayes bad anived at Calcutta on the 2()th of Decem- 
ber from Chittagong, having been compelh’d to (jiiit that station on 
account of ill health ; and tills will probably be the Uaniinalion of that 
famous expedition of gun-boats, w'hicb was so many »»‘>nth» in pieparing 
and equipped at vast expense; since the Cominandin-in-f'hief has also 
abandoned the idea of leading in person the (Muttagong force ; and no 
mention is made of any plan now formed for its advance. The ‘ Hamp- 
shire Telegraph’ gives the following paragraj)!! ; — 


We have received a letter from Madras, «latcd January the 7tli, 18J), which 
states the arrival there of the Bonihay Mcrihaiit, from Haiigoon,^ whence she 
sailed on the 2.')th of December, bnn»insr t.’olom l Miles, 8'Jth Re^rimeut, arid a 
number of sick and wounded OfUcers from the Army. Nothing liail liceu done 
on either &lde since the grand repulse (for it was uotinng more) of tin* llurinesc 
army, represented to liave been composed of the entire miliiary lorte ol the Bur- 
mese Empire. The Charles Forbes left Madias on the 7t!i ol January, vviui 
detachments of European officers and men, the want ol width (hscniiijon ot 
force is severely felt ; the Burmese being found loo brave and despci aU* to e 
awed by the presence of the N.ativc force, liowever nmnetnii'^. More is to nc 
expected from n^otiatiiig with our enemy, than from oppoMiij' them, wi li oiw 
comparative scanty and inefficient means. The Lifley liii'iile, ( apt. 1 nieoin .> , 
arrived at Bombay on the 16th of Dcccmhcr ; the Tees, t .nnmodorc ( oe, was 
refitting at Triucomalee j the Sophie, Capt. Ryves, was prepanng to proceed to 

England. 

Priyate letters have put us in possession of a few interesting particulYS 
respecting the earlier operations of the army at Rangoon. ATorgui, t le 
capture of which has been already noticed, fell into our hands alter an 
action of four hours, when the Burmese were compelled to lly and leave 
us in possession of the toWn. After our artillery bad bilenccd t le ene 
guns, his Majesty’s 89th Regiment stormed the duel gate, ana 
2Z 2 
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carried it io the handsomest manner. A 15toody then l6otc pfa^e 

on the other side, which, however, lasted hui ti teV^' ih!'iiuVea,'^W^^^y 
being compelled to fly' with their Rajah' who 

Not a week elapses without some attach on oUi^ bBii^ hi^h^y'jiiqqjl^i^. 
In October last there was a regular stockade acHon, betwldt^''thie‘’Rnif- 
mese, amounting to about 1000 men, and the 2d Batwlipn ofl ni'e'ltth 
Native Madras Inrantry, close to Rangoon. After an obk(inatd'6olifli<^t 
of three hours, the 17th were obliged to fly, having lost upWa^fds 
killed and wounded. ‘‘ ' ’ - ' 

A grand omission in the conduct of this W'ar appears tO haVd heeft^' the 
neglect to supply cattle to draw the guns. At head-quartets th^ 
now remedying this, by sending cattle from Calcutta by sea. ' Oiir'fbfce 
consisted of six European Regiments, and eleven Native, besides the 
Artillery, and his Mrijesty’s Ships and Company’s Cruisers. ' All have 
suffered considerable loss from war, and a sickly season, which wtik 
aggravated by the want of sufficient medical aid. 

The Rangoon army, composed of troops from the three Presidencies, 
were immediately to be divided, it is said, into three detachments: one 
to march against Pegiie; the other against Bassien ; and the third, under 
Sir A. Campbell, against Promc,the third chief city in the Burman Em- 
pire. A part of this plan of campaign was, that Sir Edw'ard Paget should 
advance with tlio Chittagong force against Amerapoora and Ava ; but 
this, it app(‘ars, has })een abandoned. 

The face of the countiy, and natural productions of the Burman Empire, 
are similar to tlioao of India ; but the dispositions of the inhabitants of the 
two nations vary consideiably. The Bunnese are a lively and inquisitive 
race, and have no j)articiilar caste, but worship idols, and think themselves 
the bravest nation in Asia except the Arabs. In regard to the late grand 
effort of tin* oneniy, it is said the Burmese began to invest the Great l*a- 
goda, situated about two miles and a half north of Rangoon, on the 1st of 
December, and continued their operations till the 6tb, when the British 
attacked their intrenchments, and put that part of their aitny t<> flight; 
bfit the columns intended to cut off their retreat, getting into a Uforalss, 
they escaped luithont much loss. On the 8tli, wo attacked them, uu; the 
opposite shore of Dallah, cairied their intrenchments and stockades, with 
the loss of 22 killed and wounded. Report states the enemy’s' los^' to 
.'SOU men ; Sir A. Campbell rating it at as many thousands! ’ The' Ofedt 
Pagoda, and strounds around it, are now crowded with Etirop^an tr(Mps. 
The scenes that occtir are of a nature singularly odd and amusiitg,: Pur 
want of (quarters, the men and officers thrust themselves, into every little 
shrine and niche. Some of them will admit a table and chair,! ,cM » 
others servo ivs receptacles for baggage and stores. Round tlWineckiOf 
one divinity is suspended a belt and bayonet ; while anoUterjh^.hiatll^^ 
full of knapsacks and cartridge-boxes. The appearance, of .otto. in 

particular, was exceedingly diverting : it was of a sue larger thanili^P» 
placed in an erect posture, to bestow a blessing ou another prostrate ' at lUf 
feet; the hands and arms, raised for thU purpose, supported Ofseierultof 
bammockj, while boxes and cauteens hung about his ueck{ and ,the,pcipr 
suppliant’s back served as a good seat for a soldier^ quietly cleitnin^nW'* 
accoutrements and smoking his pipe. The e^tont aud.spl^dour ofilhis 
pagoda far exceeds all expectation.” 

A pontoon train left Calcutta on the 20th of December, to hOi emhtirked 
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ui whence it will proceed to the army at 

ft . thirty -si.x whole, or sevepty-two half pontoons ; 

borate hi? W S9ri9PQ, intp twp. parts, for their more easy conveyance by 
1^1 , cpnstfpcted of thin teak- plank, covered with tin plates 

c^ffdljr, pontoons are, of course, flat-bottoniod ; 

apd rea,^ hplff >ye. should imagine, to be about nine or ten feet long, and 
6ve,)jroad, ,[fhe beams and planks, which constitmc the platform of the 
b/ddgp, «o fitted on their respective carriages, that oven over the 
roughest road no jday or motion can take place; and each half pontoon 
covers its QWA beams and planks by being placed over them, with their 
gpuwaies resting on the carriage. The greatest extent o\er which the 
bridge ajan be drawn, is 1500 feet. Over <hi<, tmops inaich along in 
fil^ f or, the passage of troops Avith a front of ten men, it can be (‘Xtend- 
ed to ui'ront of (iOU feet; and for a laiger hunt and light guns, to -150 
feeb for the transportation of heavy ordnance arrows hrom! ih*eis, the 
pontoons are foimed into rafts ol tliree each, which .uc c:ij):il''e of sup- 
porting the heaviest pieces. The ralts can be lowed at tin* late of four 
miles an hour ; and the whole reflects the highest ciedit on the ollli er a\1io 
superintended their construction. 

In speaking of the late victory at Keminediiic, the Sup[)lenK*nt to tlie 
Calcutta Government Gazette of Jan. Jd, state's, dut piivatc lettc|^ ironT 
Rangoon of the 17th say that the enemy’s loss has Imm u \er} grc.it. 'Hie 
Cliuchia Wooiighec, one of the ^linisteis, was billed ; and Meela-Woon, 
next in command to Biindula, tell into oui bands, niui tally wounded, on 
the ]5th. »Several others, of minor note, haAC also fallen in the engage- 
ment. 

Pusoners and deserters state, that the General and iMinister had aniv- 
ed at no great distance, with poAvers to enter into a m^otiation of peace 
on the 3d of the ensuing moon, should the result of the engagement prove 
unfavoprable to the Bunnese aims. 

. By thq.last accounts from Kangoon, it w’ill appear that the report of 
ilio w'olutiou of Ava was incorrect. The following jiaper of intelligeuc« 
Avas giyen in a short time before the departure of the Nereide ; 


The Khrc of Av« having placed his ‘ion, Trince ( hukiomen, on the throne, 
merely for the purpose of dispelling the predoniinant influence ol ill luck, went 
lumw'lf to Is^ine. Cousequeutl) , the present war with the l.iiglisU is ciirriea 
ou in the ^Ijaino and uiuicr the auspices of the said teui])orar) King. 


W'e wotttasincetvly advise Lord Amherst to follow the example of hU 
goWeii.footeti antagonist, by also resigning, to dispel the ill-iin k lie i,as 
etltried vvhh him to India. The grand army of tl.e Burmese e.ji.Msted, 
before' the aetion, -according to report, ofirom fortv-sc\en to ii tyt oiisam 
nieh ; alg<^ 1000 invulnerables, armed with sAVords, and dciorutc am 
fijltergoi^^tsatid medals conferred on them by the 

' A 'lefctl*r’ffom Galeutta has appeared in several hug j * 

sthrtiilg'that was the dislike felt towards Lord Amherst in la 

em h\^ eritering the theatre on a late occasion, 
nihrks of dishpbtobation were distinctly heard miiig ei ^ annUud 
of the* w ild -were near his person, and Avliose duty it h . ip 

AVhueiiiiwat b^ 'the feelings of a Calcutta audience, 

Ca'Anht prevent Bi^if indignation' and contempt i ^ 

dible hiUs, even in the presence of their 

hi<» Janizari'e*?? He may ^uppre&s truth; but he cannot ex p* 
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The despot may stifle, for a while, the outward signs of . diswntc^t* hut it 
only makes it burn the more fiercely within— «the more dangerqi|S because 
unseen — like a liiddcn volcano, ready to explode beneatn, his feet- 

W e shall add the substance of two of the latest private communications 
on the subject of the Burmese war. Many, we apprehend, entertain 
much too conteni[)tuous a notion of the enemy we have to contend with ; 
terming their opinion, peihaps, from the rhodomontade of the valiant 
General who is employed against them, and who does them less injury 
with his swoid than with his pen. The total defeat of Colonel Smith’s 
detachments must liavc given a considerable check to the overweening 
vanity of the assailants ; and when we know' that the Burmese, even 
when unarmed, w'ill ru.sh upon our troops in the hope of snatching their 
weapons out of their hands, we must own that how^ever deficient in dis- 
cipline, they are by no means so in personal courage. In bodily vigour 
also, as well as mental, they are said to be much superior to the natives 
in Asia in general. Although greatly distressed for arms and ammunition, 
they continued firm and undaunted, determined to dispute every inch 
with the invaders. 

Thi.s resolution of unflinching resistance seems, however, to have been 
greatly strengthened by onr inode of attacking them at Rangoon. For 
the inhabitants of Tavoy and Mergui surrendered at once when infonned 
that private property would be respected ; and they remained peaceably 
at their abodes, rendering every assistance within their power to procure 
supplies for our troops. Had the same system been adopted towards the 
people at Rangoon, no doubt is entertained that it w'ould have b^n fol- 
low'ed with similar results. Had they been allowed twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours^ notice to surrender, with intimation that if they did not em- 
brace this oft’er, their town would be destroyed, they would have soon be-> 
come convinced of the folly of resistance, knowing their immeasurable 
inferiority in artillery. Supposing them to have been at first the.aggrt^* 
sors, the forbearance of the assailants, and the display of an English flag 
of truce, would have satisfied them that they might rely on our mercy. 
The town would have been given up, and have aft’orded abundance at 
supplies, with peoiflc to man the boats ; and the British forces mig)»t soon 
have reached the capital of Ava itself. How ever, the Liffey frigate came 
abreast of the town, wdth the men at their quarters, and positive orders 
to give bloAV for blow' ; nay, to return tw'o shot for every one from the 
enemy. The result is, that we are entangled in a protracted and ruinous 
wmr, “ Even at this moment (says the writer) the Burmese are ignorant 
of our real object and intentions. They siij)pose that we are come to 
seize upon their country and make them all slaves; and will continue to 
think So, until some other mode of explanation bo adopted than the elo- 
quence of the musket or the bayonet. The conflict will thus necessarily he 
extremely tedious, harassing, and expensive, not only to the Burmese, 
but to the East India Company ; since it would take twenty yeajs for 
his * golden-footed majesty’ to defray the charge.s of the war.” As to the 
pretence of there being any great riches at his capital, it is all a farce ; 
a mere bait held out to the army, which, should it ever arrive there, will 
find itself W'ofully disappointed. 

A letter, bringing private intelligence to a very late date, sa3’s — 
** Disastrous accounts still continue to be received from RangOtm ; of 
2600 Europeans who went thither from Madias, little more than 1900 
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remained alive on the 15th of October; and not above 1200 were out of 
thb hospital. One Native corps, which left Madras nearly 000 strong, 
by the la^t report could muster only 300. An officer rites, that he can 
obtain hardly aa much of bad bread, at any price, as will sustain life, and 
can procure no other provisions.” In regard to the ulterior transactions 
at Rangoon, it is said, “ that many battles have been fought, but the 
enemy although always conquered (according to our accounts) has always 
advanced, till our army has been besieged in its cncauipiuent. On the 
morning of the 14th of December, Rangoon was burnt by the enemy, 
who escaped amidst our sickly troops without niolcstalion. The ubole 
of the shipping w-as in the most imminent danger, and was saved with 
the greatfcfit difficulty. Four thousand men, the wdiolc disposable force, 
(or rather, all that remained effective of an army wliicli, about six months 
ago, w'as fifteen thousand stiong,) immediately prepared for an engage- 
ment, the result of which has not been fully known, except tli if \ye have 
gained a victory^ which compelled our (mops to retire to (heir posi- 
tion with the loss of many officers and men.” 


The following is the latest mention of India News that has appeared 
in the English Papers. It is from the ‘ Globe and 'IVavellei ’ Evening 
Falser of the 26tli ol May : — 

Intelliff«iice three days later from Calcutta was this morning rereised (bv way 
of Madras); the letters we have seen arc dated 14th January. Ihev state thnt a 
very gcueral opinion was entertained at Calcutta, that the affair with the Bur- 
in negotiation; but they give ;?? "(if 

should be anticipated, uor do they affonl any intelligence fixun the armies. 

It certainly often happens that barbarians who entertain in-f<mnded ideas ^ 
their prowess and power, or who rely on some particular mode o , ^ v * 
is found to fail them, grow as abject after defeat as they were insolent before 
the contest. Whether this has bappened to the Burmese, the 
of information, as well of events within their country as of 
which the people in India possess, will not enable them to judge with cofffidenc e. 
We are inciilmd io expect; that is we have as yet not stnick in any way at the 
centre of the Burmese dominions (not having indeed any where ‘^*‘^**“* ^ 
perterritoiT of Ava), and have done, indeed, little more than repel attack, the 
Idea of ^egotiatio.i «ili be found to be pre, nature 
rlaee, serious difflcuUies rrill arise, an.l tl.e futdity ' 

will begin to be felt. An extension of the t on.pauy f .Uts”' Par- 

ot the Burmese, is contrary to the policy i i'> i,i thoir 

lu.u.eut, asrveli a; by tl.e ad.nonitionx of the (’‘I," 

fre4ucnt aud large accessions of territon , t on cn hrcc luol fortune 

nothing but the result could lead the w<»rldto susp, ct, that tru} 

buckled on their backs, 


/o bc*ar her burden whether they w ill or no. 

Tbe setting up of other xn.aU States, to n ^ tlarietoK al": 

subsidiary forces, is equivalent U> au sotMire fur our- 

most infallibly to the same result, uwk-miiity is the only 

seWes, iind less beneficial to the naiiv c s. r I . pvoliahiy find himscU 

appaT4ntly beneficial result But the of Av 

unable to pay any considerable siiin,ex<.ep other expedient,, 

meot of revenue— w 

The only consequence, indeed, I ijiHjjtoi-'iniraiit savages ot mode- 

the chabtisement of the Burmese, r. r. be as gainful and pro- 
ration and propriety — an undertaking Uescrilied by Raufi-ais, who vVere 

dtietir^ as that of some ingcnioas 

waging asMs’ heads, and v>nly losing their so* \ . 
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• , \{ 

' S^/'tlii^'lak' acc5d^^ iVom tliti Pr^ddendy, ‘t^ 6 lesiWi' 

M'uifrd ifiot' e^pfected to return hbme Aca^h ; 'bt^f it' l/dd 'S^y 
re^6rt^d there itiat h'^ ^\^6htd shortly be snp^rseded LWd'Wl B'eii!. 
tiiick. ‘The' ^ollowibg extract of a letter from this Pnifeld they, dated 
earfy Ih ‘January 18^5, will be read with interest: < t ; . , 

You will have heard of the new war in India. We here contend on a new field* 
and it is hard to sa^ to what e\ents these operations may lead. If the war conti* 
nue another year or two, i^and we sliall, I think, be fortunate if it is o\er in dou- 
ble thhf 'time,) if i*. not probable that the Chinese will be inilltfli;rent Bjiecta^rs. 
Our irr,0()0 men will he cia^^eraled hy rumour into ten times as inatiy, end the 
of the celestial empire will doubtless be excited. Kven ,tlie i5iftmeR,e^tl>« 
ftUcjiifit constaujt enemies of the Burmese, have as yet shown no disposition 
to^'iin ui ; ainl it does not appear unreasonable to suppose that both powf rs may 
join their forces to expel the Kuropean im iiders of the Bastern PenmsUla. 
ntver etiti fcxjicctto di^memher Pe^ue from the yoke of Ava, for we have tnortallj 
otfeiwled the rehg^ious prejudices of the people of the former country, by our urg- 
fajuing thcar temples, which have been dugupxw search of trcasuie, and their 
housidiold gods brought away in hundreds. 

r'knhw nothing more of the cause which occasioned the war, than is declared 
in the inudifKto of the Covernor-fleiieral ; and perhaps you will not be able to 
difecover sntHcieiit grounds for the proceedings in that state paper,” At all 
events,, there could he no good reason ior rushing into hostilities on a large 
scale, until suflicient preoaratioiis had been made, or until the arriv at of the 
fiekson when troops couhl act with ertect. Instead of wliich, the troops were 
hurrwd off to Rangodij, so as to arr\v<‘ just at the coniniencenient of the rains, 
whfii it was impracticable to cari*v ou any operations by laud, and without iuiy 
tlotilla lor operating ou the rivei-n of Ava. The result has been what might h^ve 
been cxjiected • a vast proportion of the European soldiers have died or heroine 
unserviceable, ■ and we have not sufTicient resources in India to replace them; 
while the total waut of fresh provisions, in the midst of abundance, has greatly 
added to the evil. The enemy, though brave to a high degree, are witliout dis- 
cipliao, and uiditferently armed. They have a mode of lutreuching and stockadfag 
thein$clves^ with a degree of rapidity almost incredible ; and in these hasty der 
fences they wait our attacks, and destroy iiunihers of our boldest sold^'S. , 

Oil of six European regunentg, ten Native battalions, and a fine ai:tillery,pfiir 
troops occupy still no more space than they hail tlie first week, after laps- 

ing j and it would have been fortunate had they not landed until October, (instead 
of May,) when the weather would have been fine, and when boats might have 
been ready for operations on the rivers. 

1 conclude that these events will occa.sion the transmission of a nuinber of Eu- 
rbpedh reglmclifs to this toUntry, and a considerable addition the tthttd>4r of 
seaineo. The want of the latter is alre^ly severely felt; and if the wall i« 'to be 
CQAfii^^ed, the i;heapestj mode will be that which enables us to brjug forward most 
meai^s ; gs ptU^rvyise it may la.st long witliout our being able to wiupli Im- 

pres^mi) ; aiuf ^xxy serious delays will,aa f have already said^ excifeall tjie potions 
to tiie eastward^ to take a part in the contest. It was, 1 believe, expected th'<e 
would sue for peace, a.s soon as we appeared in force ip l^tlE c^iintty. 
Thii,^;ti?qcfatipn, if it ever was entertained, has been sadly disappointed and if It 
WM^qt^iUiir iUQaus were quite inadeq^uate to the service. , , ‘ 

affairs of Persia are raiher in a curious state. The 
thc.b^inkqf the grave. His sons, each at the head of armies, will ‘most probal^ty 
contend ill the field for the supreme power ; and in that cas<*, Riiwia will 
probably take a part.^ We, I conclude, shall not ])o uninterested, in the 
but pur ^^esqurces are in demand in aooUicr direction. The Bengal Gvveimny*)^ 
has not as yet been able to bring forward the troops expected to have, epter.ed^Aya 
from Chittagong and Sylhet; and the corps which have marched in that direction 
baye lost lamny by desertions, and shown qther symptoms of 
particular service. Qu the whole, 1 tliiuk yiKi may, era lope, lopK fpT very in?" 
l>ortant events in this quarter, ^ 
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The latest accounts from Madras say, that “ starvation and bad go- 
vernment*' have driven the northern provinces, subject to that Presidency, 
ujitp iofutTPct^o^, .^c^ of violence. It is said that the civjll autl^ority m 
tjie ^ dissolved. Persons travelling through the in- 

terior iwort* wholo y^kges, lately populous and flom istung, are now 
in ashes ^ud ruins. Men in Targe bodies ti averse the country demanding 
arms and tood, and threatening those who refuse with instant destruction. 

BOMUAV. 

The fort of Kittoor, owing to whose resistance of the lliitislr authority 
Mr. Thackeray ami several others lost their lives, has been taken by 
jissanlt, by a force under the command of Capt. Walker of the Madras 
army. Terms w’erc ollered prior to the attack, but after an armistice of 
twenty-four hours, tho refractory force still holding out, operations com- 
menced, which terminated in placing that fort in the powmof the Biitish, 
with the loss of six Europeans killed and a few wounded. 'That of the 
enemy was nruch more considerable. Messrs. Stevenson and Elliot, who 
had been taken prisoners, were not given up until the guns had been 
o})ened upon the fort for a considerable time ; but they are stated to have 
been kindly tieated w^hilc in conlinmcnt. One of the accounts of this 
affair states, that the booty consisted of sixteen lacs of rui)ces in cash, 
four lacs in jewels ; besides many horses, one thousand camels, and 
severM elephants. Atiother account states, in addition to the above, 
that fout lacs of rupets were sul)sequently dic^covercd in the fort. 'Ibc 
following is an cxUact of a letter frotii Bombay : — 

Wc had a sViocking mischance sonic days ago. One of the Ouicawar s ele- 
phants w'hich hud been trained to hunt, \ihen intoxicaie<l to madness wUn oriigB, 
and goaded to frenzy by the salet mars or hunters, broke loose*, and m us i snjgnng 
the town nticOntroled, no one during to go near him tor sixty Innns. ,.ix nn- 
hanpV creeVurcs were killed hv him, and a great deal of carnage i one in t 
Bafc. We never recollect the weather being colder m Bonihay, than it has 
been fur the last three days. Yesterday, at 2 p. m., the thermometer was at 
^evVnty-one in the fort. 


SI NO A TORE. 

. Teiation to this new settlement, ai>peared in that iVu- 

par^tiai a$id^indep£ndetit periodical the ‘ Asiatic Journal. 

’ Wp ftavfe '-befn .verv Uiudly ra^o..«<^ wit!. 

Hut WV'a'it.ire ’ that there were aii> senrtu? "J. Vy,"’®' . ^ . 

n'el*^hUi)Urin‘4' chiefs to the possession of Singapore, hut it ’ 

anlflS Me^ all Jh clain.. coal,! '‘y- 
forcf-,, wa Still thiuk It is much better to see 

where Wc atd ^ much the most powerful . -ppHnirement g?a Treaty 

a araud Df>liUeal .stroke here ; no less a fh.ng than ^5 ‘nTnllrs 

viUh dVd^ultliin add Tomon^ong:, ceding the ^ ’’fe 'British East ^.dla 

aiwund its' shores. In full sovtreignl} and . his uriminal whs the 

Coihpany.. The Tomoogoug not being so J*. I"®", .a.i/ars added tu 

first lo tome into l|ie R,csidcnt s slews, and got a r„r,aciorV. watted to go 

*ha,t hi wWs to havx- reecised. 'ITsc Sultan being more refuetorj, >san & 
aVav fVdol'thd settlement rather than sign this deet!. 

We induced to notice this, in consequence of the r’‘*‘^d 

stroke" oi'tvhich it speaks. It would appear that ‘ 
political strokes” of the Honourable Con.pany, this one tonsl^ts in bnbmb 
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^be««nran trt betray bis master, ‘wbieh service is 'rewarded with a 1“*^*^ 
thou^cAtd do if am** above the eotitract price. The oOnchit^h bip 'this 
parhg'raph deserves particular notice: ** Tho Stilta/i being- Mor^ ty. 
/rttetoty, iimnted to go away from the settlement rather tlialh iigrt th« 
deed.” We would ask, who and what prevented hitn ? Was ha placed 
tinder restrmnt ? Or was coercion used to compel his si^atUre ? If so, 
rtlawittgp to the Eng-lish law, w'c should say, that a de^d obtained by fraud 
or Violence is null and void. We have quoted this from our con- 
temporary, because tbe Sing-apore pufyors In our possession have heo/t 
totally silent upon the transaction. 

A diplomatic deputation, from the King of Borneo Proper, arrived at 
Singapore on the 8th October, at the head of w-hich was tlie Lord of 
K.ayong, a person of high rank in that countr}". 'I'he deputation landed 
on the 10th, and the Ambassador proceeded to the Residency House, 
accompanied by a train of near three hundred persons. The country of 
Borneo Prosier is not only the largCvSt principality of that immense island; 
butf, as far as mere geographical limits may be considered, is one of the 
mosf; <j:'(tensivc kingdoms in Asia, having little less tlian 700 miles of sea- 
coast.’ 

, The pirates had again made their appe<irancc in the Straits between 
S^gaporc and Malacf:a. Six large boats had stationed themselves at the 
Cfirrimons, ai^d, in the absence of more valuable pri;jes, had attacked and 
captprpd several prow's laden with provisions on their passage to 
Si^^ipopa. , 

On the 6th of December, an Arab shij) arrived in the roads bound to 
Jaya*, having on board 236 pilgrims, natives of the different islands of 
the 4rcti|>elago, who had been on a pilgrimage to Mecca. It is stated, 
tliat about iQOO of the inhabitants of tbe Malayan Archipelago are in the 
habit \.'£ visiting that city every year. 

Singapore w’as rapidly increasing, according to tho latest accounts, both 
in extent, and population ; brick-houses were building in all directions, 
and the appearance of the place \vas rapidly improving. 

The accounts received at Singapore from Bali state that horrible 
traffic, the slave-trade, to be still carried on by vessels under the flag of 
that most religious and Christian monarch, the King of France. In July 
last, two French brigs from the Lslaiid of Bourbon, had visited the poit-i 
of Badoug and Baliling, in the Island of Bali, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing slaves, and had bought a considerable number of young boys 
and girls, at tlie rate of thirty to forty dollars each. ITiis island is repre- 
sented as a most notorious slave-mart. By subsequent accounts, it 
appears that one of the above ships had taken on board 200 slaves, and 
that the full complement of these unfortunates for the two vessels wms to 
be 600. The last accounts stated the dcpaiture of two French agents 
from on board the ships at Baliling, for the purpose of purcJiasIn^ slaves 
during the absence of the vessels, which had gone round to Badung tp 
receive a number of children whom the Rajah had contracted to supply. 
A Dutch cruizer had, however, been spoken with at Besuki in J^va, the 
commander of which stated that he w as on his w ay to the Straits of Ball, 
for the purjmse of intercepting the French slave-ships. From this, we hone 
these iniquitous traffickers in human blood.^ will suffer the just pumsii- 
ment of thejr crime, and that the captprs will jthemselves jbocoihe pa||tiy^. 

Accounts haive been received of the loiss of the brig ' AnAo^a^ on 
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poast of Hainan, on the 3d of November^ from Canton> 
bound to this port. The whole of the crew, and some small part of the 
cargo were saved. Heavy complaints were made of the inJko^piieJhle 
conduct of the^Natives, as the Mandarins would not permit them to assUt 
ia saving any part of the ciirgo, 

Xhis settlement has already become one of tbe most irrportact of our 
possessions. The exports, from January to December, 18JJ, amounted 
to 5,5^8,560 Spanish dollars. In \8‘2‘2, four ships «>idy cleared out for 
l^ndoii. In 1823, there were nine. The China trade increasca in a 
corresponding scale. 


J.YVA. 

We rCgret to find the last advices from Batavia convey a eonfirniation 
of the melancholy fate of Mr. Thornton, the particulars of whoso caj)tnrc 
by the pirates have been .so frequently refeired to. It appears ))y the 
statement given by the Dutch authorities on’ the west coast of Borneo, 
that after having landed Mr. I'liornton and his people ou one of the hU- 
mcrous islands in those parts, an indiscriminate massacre took place, in 
which the whole perished. 

The accounts received at Batavia from Siam state, that as soon as the 
new' King, Kroma Chiat, ascended the throne, lie ])uhlished an ordi- 
nance to the effect, that the foreign merchants of all nations trading with 
Siam, should henceforth have free permission to tiade w'ith any resident 
merchant of the country, on the simple condition of paying the accus- 
tomed duty. , 

From Palembang, the news had been very unfavourable, an insurrec- 
tion having broken out in that country ; and the people of Bawas and 
Biiigi had taken up arms under the command of Seyed Hamza, the 
adopted son of the Tumungung of the former place, who, in a fytner ac- 
tion, had been slain by the Dutch. The insurgents had been joined by 
some of the people of Menancabuo. Tbe Dutch were preparing an ex- 
pedition to supjiress the insurrection, and for this purpose had broi^nt 
cannoju and ammunition from Banca. 


HORN to. 


The advices from Borneo arc of considerable interest. By them we 
learn that the Chinese gold miners, on the west coast ot that island, had 
risen in arms against the Dutch authorities, in consequence, as was re- 
ported, of a demand made by them to be put in ])Oss(*ssion o a cor am 
foitified position held by the Chinese, which the laitei 
render, making an ai>peal to arms. About three hundred 
five hundred native auxiliaries had proceeded against the re^o , 
were a.ssemhled at Sankawang to the number ot 
After a long and fruitless negotiation, an attack wa.s m.u ( )\ 
og a rcconnoiteiing party of the Dutch, amounting to aoou 
men, W'hipl), by a feint, had been detached ^ nartv^^ While 

this situation was puted with the loss ot four-fifths o i 1 y* 
the negotiation w'as going on, the Chinese, by fe "^8 » 

up the river by which the Dutch had come up, ^ place 

municaUoul 01 tlie forces with their shipping m the roa , « 
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^itfording no ^eeh watery the troopa u^ere SQoniieduoeA 4!Qifiieat^etefaw« yn ||y 
After waiting twelve dayaior relief, the' party <jdok*tlie)re8oliUi6ii'pf quit:., 
ting) /the- stockade thei^ had erected iafthe night, rnmkiiigrtbe^bestbfitlieir 
wiijD t«hthe b6aW ’and vessels by crossing the^ neck dfrifmcbrl^ettvnei:]! the 
stockade, and the month of the river. To effects this, they iwev^ odmpellfd 
to abEtndbn their cannon, ammunition, and l!>agghge‘;iiahd wOding tOitho 
shbaiddrsi itn the marsh, they reached the boats a ith the losk of tweaty 

men, ' and w'ere convoyed to Sambas. The latest aocountafronr Bdmeo 
state y in addition to the above, that the successes tif the'Cbineae»< bad 
been so important as to compel the Dutch to withdraw the whole /rf their 
outposts aixl settlements, and to concentrate their force at tlie thrc«bprin« 
cipal stations of Pontianah, Marnpawat, and .Sambas, at each of which it 
was Iwu-a'd necessary to construct a redoubt for additional soeuriiy^ At 
Poiitianal], vn bere tin* largest force was assembled, the troops ; only 
amounted to two hundred men. The ('binesc are mentioned as having 
fought ^^itll a bravely and piUM’^erance hitherto unknown among them ; 
and it seemed not iinpiobable that the Dutch \v<»ujd be compelled torcHn- 
quish their Bornean jwsses&ioijs entirely, the niaintaining of wliich, even in 
jmttcc, stated to occasion a loss of ‘250,000 iH])ees])er aiiiiuni. 

MANlLtV. 

Otrr' letters from Manilla mention that a dreadful earthquake had been 
experienced in tV>e Phillipiiies, by which great distress had been caustd, 
aird a considernble part of the city of Alnnilla hiid in ruins. .Several 
slight fihot’ka of the earthquake had been felt thionghuiit tho Island of 
liirconia dn ling the month of October; and on the ‘iOth a most severe 
shock tVaH experienced in the fovtii and subnibs of Manilla,' which de- 
molilshed several of the churches, and almost all the private houses. About 
four miles above the town, and close to the river, the earth opened with 
a tremendous explosion, and shortly afterwards shoals of dead tish were 
se^n dOrtfing down the river into the sea. All tho respcctahki inhabitaiiN 
of Maniila' removed into the country, and left the town quite deserted* 
Tho military barracks having been laid level with the ground^ touts were 
pitched ffir tlie soldiers on a plain at a short distance. This encamp-^ 
jtient was, however, totally destroyed by the hurricane which took place 
on the 1 St of the following niontli, by which 'the roofs were blown. off 
mtiny 6f the remaining houses, and six vessels in the roads sttaaded.'The 
smalt Spanish sijuadron which had proceeded against the pitAtes.ofilwiOr 

loo, had returned from the expedition laden wdtli booty, after Iravin^ laid 
wftsteithe cou^s of .Sooloo and Basilan, with portions of that of iMidaoao* 
The sugar and indigo of the Phillipines had considerably increased dut" 
ing the emmtse of last year, but the coffee had fallen off considerably. - 

CHINA. 

• ,!■( lit 

'^e ^i'et ivhich has been promulgated by tho Chinese GovhrtUrfeot*, 
by the importation of rice into China, dtrty fib e, was anoW*ed,’<?bi^ 

tmtrdd ill fdfee to the beginning of November ; but thetakt fetters dfo'iiAt' 
mehtrd'h *i’h^ber it had been repealed Atthftt dafe. 
a Weld suMcifent i6 exempt a ship froiti duty Avafe ’4050 
cent embassy from the Burmese the ChiiU^^ 
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couMdcrable at Ganton. Tlie letters, however, state that the 
Court b£ PelcHi ia deddhdly hostile fa) that of Avai .1 

Oaf Idat aocbunta from Gantoii' state that every’ thirty was>= qirk't there^ 
th^’Lintin qii^stioln 'haVing beeti entirely set at rest, by the Chinese gir* 
ing op^'the potnt. ' A sh6tk of an earthquake had. been experienced 'At 
Canton on the i4th. of August last, but no damage was sustained. tOrcat 
distrofiS had bec«i felt in the neighbourhood in consequence of a dtArth; 
which' Extended over a great part of tlie province : but the edict of the 
Emperor allowing the introduction of foreign rice, had nearly removed this 
calamity. Two Arabs ships had arrived off Lintin, but were not permitted 
to enter the river, from some demur on the part of the goMsrnment othcers 
as to the piX)pTiety of admitting a vessel under Arab colours to pass the 
Bocca Tigris; and an express had been sent off to the court of Pekia re- 
questing its decision on the subject. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

A file of The Australian, a paper newly establishod at Sydney, has 
been received. The new Courts, established by Act of Parliament, had^ 
but just been brought into operation ; and at the assembly ot a Court ot 
Quarter Sessions, a doubt arose whether the magistrates should a.vsemhle 
iurynien to assist them. The matter was brought before tlie Chief Justice, 
who considered that they ought to be assembled, and issued his tM4inda- 
musioT that purpose. All persons who had not como Jree (that is, wo 
believe, who had come as cojivtcfs) to the colony, were carefully exolud- 
ed. This paper condemns this policy, as tending to widen the breach 
already existing among the inhabitants; many of these untortnnate ])er- 
sons having acquired respectability by a long tenor oi subsequent good 
conduct. Rapid improvements are taking place at v an Dieumu s * 
surveys of the island had been ordered, and new settlements estahlAsbed. 
The wool transmitted to England had been returned in doth, with the 
mort favourable reports of the quality by the Yorksh.re manufacturers 
Hy accounts from New South Wales we lean, that the e«taU.3l.»^t 
of the Australian Company had excited m that colouy the 
factiqn; and we perceive, fiom the advertisements in lese pa] ’ 
it had commenced it.s pursnits with great activity. . *",V ,i 
hadi heeieheld in Sydney, on the eoramuni.iatiou o y 

Cwvernor, Major-General Maciuarrie. I he .l udge 
Wyldew4s in ilw chair. It was re.solved, that the 

tend a fnnMal service ; that the lutlls of the ehorches ^ ' 3“““ 

St. James should be set to toll, muffled, tor three f 

preached. by the Rev. \Vm. Cowper. the senior of 

that mournful occasion. A subscription was openc r,. 

a monument to record his worth, and the grate u Macquar* 

An address of condolence was agreed to be presen 

riq. wWoh.wasdo be forwarded to Sir Charles loroes Dart.^M ■ Jl 
crying him. ns one of the most rutrmate ip ,lle name 

haw. <he:aaw didy, presented to Mo„lmbcr, the bank was 

trf ^he suhscrihers,., .On Satyrdny, . the 13th ^ memory of fhe late 

clo^i Ipy order of the. Directors, nut pf respect to th . 1 
Oorej^ior^i the faunal ei of the establishment. 
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JiMautfitiua Gazetted have been received to tha end of Noveadver tut, 
but/tliey oontoin itotbing of interest, except on one subject : the admits 
tion. of the produce of that colony into the home consumption of the 
United Kingdom. We find, by extracts published by the lo^ Govern- 
ment from' its despatches, officially for the information of the planters, 
thatk is proposed, that all the productions of the colony, exported from 
it after the let of January 1825, shall be admitted here on the low 
duties. This is announced as an extract from a letter of hfr. Lack, Se- 
cretary of the Board of Trade, addressed to Wilmot Horton, Bsq. on the 
7th of Juno, 1824, and has been promulgated in the island by Oovem- 
ment. 


INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THK 
EASTERN WORLD. 

cOMMAXnrRS-iN-ciiir.F and tut: indmn army. 

A Court of Directors has been held during the month, at which Ge- 
neral Lord Combermere, G. C. B., and J Jeutenant-General Sir G. T. 
Walker, G. C. B., took the usual oaths on being appointed ; the termer as 
Commander-in- Chief of the Company's forces at Bengal, and second in 
Council tliere ; and the latter a.s Coinmander-in-Chief, and second in 
Council at Fort St. George. The post of Commander-in-Chief at Bom- 
bay, which w'as at first said to have been offered to Sir G. Airey, is now 
under8too<l to be meant for Sir Thomas Bradford. The ‘ Morning 
Chronicle’ justly and naturally asks, “ Who are all these gentlenien ^ 
In what manner have they made themselves conspicuous for military 
talent? Who, in short, ever heard of their exploits? Sir T. Bradford 
nmy, indeed, be an exception ; he commanded in Scotland during tur- 
boJent and difiicult times, and conducted himself with decision, prudence, 
Wnd humanity. But what qualifications have the others shown for chief 
command ; above all, for the command of armies so peculiarly and de- 
licately constituted as the Indian Sepoy force ? If Sir John Doveton, or 
Sir Jbhn Malcolm wore thought Uto low on the list of general officer* to 
be placed at the head of armies, there was still Sir Gabriel Marti ndell 
available, who will probably be a Lieut. -General at the approachiflg 
rumoured brevet, and who has distinguished himself through a long Ufo 
oi* military and political commands ; or there was Sir David Oclitwlony, 
whose splendid military and political talents have raised him to be a 
BajjOflet, and a Grand Cross of the Bath, and continued liim in the 
highest employment long after his ordinary tour of staff-command expired. 

If it he a thing determined on by the liberality of the Horse* 
Guards, and the gratitude and independence of Lcadenhall-etreet, tliat 
no Compan/s officer shell ever aspire to the higher honours of his |ko- 
fosaiou, any more than Counsellor O’Connel to a silk gown ; yet^there 
ware sutwly officers of the Royal Service to be found, who had aet4* 
blished eoma sHgbt claim to high employment in our Easteiw dominioiis. 
Is General Donkin totally ibingotten or overlooked^ who selTed wth 
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credit on the Staff in Bengal, Qomma^der of a division in the Upper 
Provinces, and at the seige of Hattrass ; and aftenvards, was creditably 
and acJtively / employed in command of a separate corps, the right 
division of JViaiquis of Hastings’s grand army in the Mahratta war? 
But Sir Rufane Donkin labours under the stigma of? having 

offended, and Imvmg been ill-used by that paragon of Goveraorn, pink^' 
o( nobility, and flower. of generals, Lord Charles Sonier8et,^that wortliy 
compeer of die^Ainhersts, the Adams, and El phinstones, in the heroic 
schiev?emeut of gagging, fining, and transporting, public writers. 

.Putting oonruuon justice to the Oflkers of the Indian Army apart, 
we should hop© that the manifest impolicy of tins unfair treatment of 
them would, pmJfticularly at the present time* have some weight at the 
Horse-Guards. But the narrow selfish principle predominates there, of 
excluding all Company’s otlicers from chief command, however well 
qualified by their talents, their experience, and services, to support the 
honour of their country and the interests of their employers. How will the 
Company ^tajid excused of a base desertion of the rights and claims of 
their faithful servants, by acquiescing in their being treated with such 
flagrant injustice ? Is it by this, aud by the constantly renewed attempts 
to cut dow'ii and farther reduce the pittances of tlieir officers, that the 
lloiiouiable Court hopes to secure the attacV.inent of their own Army 
wlieu the Cbai’tw corues to he next under discussion ? On the last 
occa.sion, ( 1812,) Loird Buckinghamshire, than whom there had been few 
better Presidents of tire Board of Control, or who have better ap- 
presiated the merits of the Honourable Company of Leadenhall Mer- 
clKints,-^u as on the point of taking away their Army from the Company 
entirely ; and would have done it, hut for an idea entertained in Eng* 
laud, tliot the change of masters would be disrelished by the Army of 
India. 

He tvaa right; for such an attachment did then prevail generally, as 
we know from the testimony of intelligent jrersons, in tiiat truly 
Honourable Body, the Bengal Army. But would any such attachment 
now stand in the way of a transfer? On the contrary, we have good 
reasoh to heUeve a feeling to be rapidly becoming nnivortal among Hw 
Company’s officers, that they could not be in greater danger of sutfi^ring 
in their privileges, their allowances, and their comforts, under the 
protection' of the one fp'eat King, than they are under the tender merries 
of their twenty-four Kings. If the Indian troops became Royal, 
tl^y could be more degraded, superseded, and kept down, by the 
pre&rence. shown to officers of the European branch oi the Arn\y than 
they are .already,' through the subserviency of their owm masters, who 
ungratefully hurtail tlteir privileges and abandon them to others. Indeed, 
it is probald^ that the Commander-in-Chiet in England would bes^wa 
much greater and fairer portion of his regard and favour on the 
Army wlien it belonged to himself, than he docs now, when it U consweeed 
aa alibn, a foteign—- we regret to say, an inferior species of loCCe , 
soiaelhing -a little, below militia or volunteers. , „ 

If the Army were transferred to the Crown, then, as a Kings o oet 
wsure$. us, would be an end' of all future Cutting 

of officerA’ ajidtbe allowanoes of regimental officers ^eoi ally w ’ o 
such ourldihnent has. been imard of in the Royal Ar»^ for time out oi 
DdBd.r. ,Bia in; the Ckimpany’s service there is ao end to the vexanofls 
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Tno depression of the Company’s General Oihc^'in'competh^dif^^h 
those of the King, is an evil and an injustice which hjis' lon^' 
sererely felt, and attended with the most injurious conSeqhehcesi in- fh'e 
Indian Army. But should its wrongs, like those of the Irish Catholirit' 
continue without redress unless when it is wrung out by necessitj^/fhe 
mischief of such reluctant measures in the work of amelioration h 
fraught with infinitely grAter danger, in regard to a country so remote 
as India. Before the fermentation in Lord Cornwallis’s time, and the 
successful mutiny of 1794, extorted from the Crown the phrity of rank, 
agreeably to the date of commission between the two ^castes of officers*— 
the Indian Officers w'ere as much under a species of Helotism as the Irish 
Catholics before the relaxation of the penal laws in 1793. So the 
Indian Officer began to feel his strength and know his value, and having 
tasted once the pleasure of holding a Ro3’^al Commission, aiid ranking 
with his Majesty’s Officers, he became proud and restless. By degrees 
the superior commissions above that of a Major-Gonerars, to which 
originally, with a strange inconsistency, he had been restricted, were 
thrown open to him. Next he became eligible to two inferior grades of 
the Bath; then one or two gallant individuals made their way to the 
Grand Cross. The last step gained in this ladder of promotion, waa^the 
throwing open, to the Company’s Officers, of the high post of Civil Go- 
vernor at the inferior settlements. But no one has ever yet been allowed 
to aspire to the highest military prize — the chief command of any of the 
Armies. Yet to this they must come at last ; just as the Catholics must 
with patience and exertion get silk goxvns and judgeships, in defiance of 
all opposing obstacles ! The Indian Officers, like the Catholics, have 
already obtained so mnch, that it is quite impossible to prevent them re- 
ceiving all. Had they been kept down in the comfortable slavery of the 
good old times, when the hoary Company’s Officer was made to keep his 
distance, and feel his inferiority to the beardless youth of the -Royal 
Service, there might liave been some chance of preventing them fiotn 
ever rising above that abject condition. It is now too late to push them 
aside with safety, and it is well that the newspaper press has begun to 
take timely notice of a subject so well deserving of serious considaration. 

The late deplorable events at Barrackpore show clearly enough that 
there is something defective in the machiner)^ of the Native Army. It is 
to be feared that the distance is too great between the European Officers 
and the highest of the N ative Officers. Enough has not been done, iff 
the judgment of experienced and sober-minded men, to raise the better 
and abler of the Native Officers into situations of power, trust, and 
emolument. Lord Hastings’s institution of one Subadar Major to each 
corps, with a very small increase of pay, is good, we are told> in soffir 
as it is meant, but by no means sufficient, whether in respect to the dig- 
nity or pay of this post, or the number of places created, Nir Jehn 
Malcolm, we suspect, if we may judge by Ins published works, would' not 
stop here, b\it do something much more sHbatantialfor the.'Sltateyandmoie 
beneficial and honourable for distinguished Narire -Pufalic* Servants, 
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conduct in Jn<U^ <lo.^ f^m so monstrous and intplejr^ble, so wjbU calculated 
liatred of the higher classos of, our.subjects, 
and a brief duration to our Indian Empire, as our rigorous, bigottedj and 
schish cxiolysion of >he Native^, Jui?h and low. from every office* Civil or 
31 ^ilitar^% of honour or profit, above that of Judge’s Assessor to .anob- 
scve tribunal, and Subaltern to the European Commander of a Com- 
pany of Sepoya. . 

Something, it is clear, must be done, to restore salutaiy intimacies and 
old-fashioned sympathies between the European Officer and his Sepoys ; 
such as used to subsist between them, when he felt more dependent, ou 
their good will and attachment, in the earlier days of our Imliau strug- 
gles ; and when he was more dependent also on their society to assist 
him in passing away the weary hours, as a worthy correspondent, of the 
old school informs us, whose letter we may yet give entire, when it can 
he done wdth less apparent personal bearing than at this moment, But 
if our correspondent is right in his views, wlucli we have sketched above, 
in regard to the invidious treatment of the Company’s Officers — to the 
fatal system of depressing and excluding Native Officers trom high em» 
ployment — to “ the folly and madness of keeping up a peipotual 
ou the irritable minds of your Officers, languishing iu that distant colony 
and that wasting service and, above all, if he is right in ascribing much 
of “ the horrors of the Barrackpore tragedy to t\»e lamentable gap 
between the Officers and Se))oys, so different from what it was and what 
it should be then what shall we say to the wisdom of those who at thU 
crisis send ^ut three strangers to take the chief command of the ihreo^ 
Indian Armies ! We should be glad to know what military men think ot 
such a thing; but for our own parts we are fiec to contess, that such 
measure, at sucli a conjuncture, seems to our apprehension little shoit of 
complete infatuation ; and that one of the w'orst parts of our whole 
anomalous system of Indian Government, is that which admits of tht^e 
changes every three or four years of our Chief Commanders in India. 
^Ve have heard, indeed, of Directors alleging, in excuse for their 
acquiescence in extraordinary military nominations, that th(‘y consider^ 
a previous acquaintance w ith the Se)>oy character and system, nnd the 
peculiarities of the Eui-opean Officer s position and feeling m India, as 
quite needless, since any clever man may attain it in a lew inonLus ► 
het us grant the acquisition to be possible within so short a period, (an 
assumption very much in need of evidence,) what security ba\e wo t mt 
we shall light U|>on a man of those quick parts, or that beioro ^ 

has acquired the necessary experience, he may not be ca e 
in circumstances where the want of it may prove latal. on i 
to have experiments similar to that of Barrackpore 
and then? and conducted probably by hands much loss capa e ^ ^ 
lified for so arduous a task. But it is needless to ( etain 
with further remarks on the absolute wisdom ot such . 

fitncas of their holders, for managing such an empire as la o . . ' 

No man who liad been resident in India, and who ha( . 

ef ubaervation, could, even by any probable chance, en er » 
timeato. ,On.l»ari»^l«,m.iiide^,we ware torcrbly 
naymg . of- the Chanoellor Oxie«st^m to his son : hee wi 
a quantity of wisdom the affairs of the world are managea . 
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EvcnU in Etirop4 

The Indian ^rmy, will rejoice to Jearn^ that 
Nicolla is returning to India by the “ Thomas GrenviUe^’^ , iiere 
deed, an instaneo of{ a highly commendable appobltment, 

Ni<iol4 h^s served long in India, and in almost every pfi^t of it. . His 
talents for militavy command were displayed in. a most distinguished 
manner, when Lord Hastings sent him into the Aln^rah Hills ' against 
the Nepaulese, at the head of a separate division ; and when hd aijl Sir 
David Ochterlony showed themselves the only successful copnmandeyrg 
during the disastrous and discreditable campaign of 1814-15. But we 
are more particularly pleased with General Nicolls’s appointment to the 
Indian Staff, because he is so exceedingly popular with the Company's 
Army, which composes live-sixths of the Indian force. We dfe as^nVed 
by Ollicers who have served under his command, that thi^ pdpulatily, 
arises partly from confidence in his abilities and his temper, but mainly 
from his avowed good opinion of the Sepoys, an opinion which they 
fully justified during the campaign alluded to. It i.s certainly singular, 
that neither of the successful Generals, Sir D. Ochterlony and Nicolls, 
had a single European soldier under his command, while the other 
divisions that wore baffled liad several European corps. But Sir E. 
Paget, it is Said, looks dowm on the Native troops with contempt; and of 
couise, as he is an experienced Cominander-in-Chief in India, and a 
Lielitenant-General, he must be much better authority, in such a case, 
than a couple of Major-Generals, who have only served the best part of 
their lives wdtli this description of force. 

The attention of the public has been called, since our last Numb^, td 
lin Official Order regulating the distribution of East Indian Prize Mondy, 
of w'hi'ch w'e annex a copy, convinced that it is only by the publibity of 
acts of this description, rousing the attention of the Empire, that their 
injustice can be corrected. For the tenacity wdth wliich error is clung to, 
kk regards Indian affairs particularly, leaves us little to hope from the 
jlirtice or liberality of those by wdiom they are directed : 

All booty ci^ptured from an enemy by the Compauy’B troops alone,- herorne^tlia 
property ol the Company, by virtue of the letters patent from the Crovvo, date*! 
l4ib janiiary, 1758. All booty captured from an enemy by a force of which his 
Majesty's hdops Form a part, is the property of the Crown ; and nO tight to kny 
part of sucb booty is in either case vested in the troops capturing it, eiicvptby 
svudi special grant from the Court of Directors in the first case, or the Crown U 
the second. The Court, therefore, have positively directed, that no bojOty taken 
from an enemy shoukl be called or considered as lawful prize, or thc^ proq^ds 
theredf iti any Way appropriated or distributed, without their previous sanction 
(or that of the (Jrowii, in cases where the Royal sanction is legally requisite) ; hrtt 
that all such booty, or the > aluc arising from the sale ol it, be s'et apart and depo- 
sited ill their treasuries, and a correct account taken of it, and transmitted to 
them by the earliest practicable opportunity, to await their decision, or the deci- 
sion of the Crown, as the case may require. 

The prospects held out to the troops by this order are not likely to 
increase their appetites for the Burmese war, in which there , are many 
chances of death and of failure, to only a very faint hope of re^yfr^* 
There is a material difference between an indiscriminate seizure of plun- 
der and a fair division of hard-earned prize. If plunder of an enpmy 
be permitted at all, and it has always been admitted as an excitement 
to greater efforts, the Indian Prize Money certainly belongs rather to 
those who won it than ta their employers, who h^ve norlg^ to 
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la>e^ arlnft}^ chatich themselves, by ordering their forces to de- 

‘Phe Badk'ef ifiBglRiid httetnade a loan to the Kasf India Company of 
‘3,^000,000/. \vhicb, by causing an excess in the amount, and a decrease 
in the value of the currency, is partly the reason of the rc-actiou in the 
money market. ' This is an illustration of the security of the Company's 
t>ro millionB of annual suridus revenue; it is, on the contrary, coin- 
|)eUed to borrow to that amount in England. 

THK MVIIQUIS OF HASTINGS. 

Lord Hastings certainly returns to England inmiediately, and it js 
said, meditates compelling the of Uirettors coining to c!o,-,e <jnar- 

ters with him on the subject of Ills coiidiict at Hv-leiahad, so unjuslili- 
ably, and unhaiKlsoinel.Y impugned by lliein in (he t elebiated 
to \\hi<^h they have obtained ibe appioval ot one ot llicir ste.uly in.ijaii-. 
ties in tlie Coiiit of Propii(‘ti)r3. It whisoeied liy siiine, t!i;u hi'; Lord- 
diip has been privately wiitten to bv tln‘ hi(f/irsf nnjliorifif, and oOered 
the "•overnment and coniniaiid in Indie, to le. ture e\t('inal llau(^lldli(^ , 
uiid, calm domestic elTei vesceiuo‘ in tlial (ounlrv. nuhvd, would 

1>e an bonomable aiid hubstantial a(yjuilt<il of In - Loid.dojs Irom all lb.it 
the iK'rsevering malignity of the Eeblis, the lmpe\-, and the \^teils, 
would impute to him. Wc tni>t that the noble Manjuis, when such an 
opyiortnnlty is afforded him, will spec'dily obliterate eveiy tiace of that 
mis-gule wddcli, duiing bis abs^mco fiom India, lia.-» alieady desHoyed 
iuo>t the good cdfects of bis happy adinini, miration ; that lie will not 
now' stop at half-measures, but fully vindicate the rights ami privileges 
ofhl^ countrymen in the East, and our great ami permanent naiional 
interests ; that he will rescue the Press, which tormeil) shed a lustrn 
oviyr bis goveniiueivt, from the stale ol tlualdoin in which bis .successors 
have placed it, and Keep down that ard cabal which would .sacrilice 
the public prosperity, and every groat and glorious object, to tlie pettv' 
.sehifihneM and jealousy of grasping po.ssession of despotic power, alto- 
gelhor free from the ‘^salutary contiol of public scrutiny, winch the 
noble Jilarquis and every honourable man may fearlesdy court. 1 he 
newspai>cra have lately contained an Addre.vs to his Lordsliip trom the 
Merchants of Malta, expros.>,ive of their giatitude toward.s him tor the 
protection he ha.s afforded them, and soliciting the exeiiion ot hu in- 
tcrest with the British Government on his arrival in England, in be la 
of their, trade, with which he has promised to comydy. 


TJIE LEVANT COMPAW. 

The resignation made to Goveminent by the T.evant C onipain, ot thfi 
charter, is a matter of noto.iety. A fe-v of the part.culars ••™no <. 1 

with it may, how'cver, be acceptable to our readers. wi ^ , 1 , 

lected that a change was made in the situation <»t oin ‘ 1 ^ 

by Mr. Canning, about the time it was li’>t thoug it c Yeiiod 

independende of the Spanish Ameiican States. p 'ompe^nv 

the Consuls of the Levant Company had been and re- 

itself; but Government then a.s.siimed the task ‘^* 0 ^ bicak 

muneirating them. It was congenial YYli ‘ i-icnce we 

down the banners ^vith which commerce w'a.s fe 
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pwumo originated 4he idea o< surrendtiring ^wow. 

iijg open the comniercq^of the Mediteiranea^. Xhe 
surrender will be beet understood by a view oi tha faUoi^ipg taMa -tt^> » 
Ainodnt of Goods exported to Turkey and Egjpt, IVoirti the iPnit^ Kln^llOib 


#. ’ ii d. 

In 1822 972,4 17 « r 

182;i 1,271,237 \(> 0 

1k21 1,397,509 111 


The following resolutions have been agreed to by the House of Com- 
mons, and a bill ordered to be brought in : — - 

I. That upon the surrondcr of their C harter by the t.owinor an^ CuitjiMlyof 
Merchants to the I^'vaiit Sea^, the Raine shall betome 

property *if the Cooipany shall be vested in his Majesty. • i. ♦ • A' ' 

JI. TUut all utTsouul property of the said Company sliall be 'csted thf t 
luissiomTS hi, Maje‘'ty\ Treasur\ ; and after payment o| the C-oinpany S iTehts, 
shall be carried f<» the (Jnnsolidait'd Fund ot the United Kingdorti, 

111. That all dues and duties of the saul Company shall cease and detennw^ 

1\’. That the Commiasiuneis <»f his Majesty’s I’reasuiy be autboiizijd to 
allowaticcs or pensions to any olVicers of the '^aid ( ompauy who inav be dep^ed 
of their oftiecs in consequence of the surremler ol the Company s C barter. 

. We understand that I^Ir. Charles Ricketts, formerly a Member of 
Council in Bengal, has been appointed to succeed the late Mr Jipw'^cfoft, 
us his Majesty’s Consul General in Peru, and will proceed, in a xe'v 
weeks, for his destination. 

TUIMTMI'NT op \ COI.ONIM. PDITOn. 

.Mr. Grcig, the Editor and Propilctor of the South .IfrU un Jdverth^r, 
suppressed at the Cape of Good Hope hy Lord (.^liarles Somerset, has 
lately sailed from England for that colony, Government having assured 
him, it is said, of future protection. We should like to know, how;<;ycr, 
whether the arbitrary power exercised by that plioenix of Governors^ is 
now abridged so as to ensure safety to those who have the misery live 
under bis authority. If not, what sort ot justice or redress is it tq ar^ ill- 
used individual to be sent back, as in this case, without any comi)ensMi0» 
for Ills losses, to liegin the world again, placed at» bclore, at t^e merQV pf 
the very individual who broke up Ids establishment, and aimed a de^ly 
blow' at bis credit and fortunes. When he returns, after sufleiing 
vexation, and great loss of time and property, in the hope of again build- 
ing them up with diminished resources, he finds his supporters scirtttrt-ed, 
his friends intimidated; and should ho, notwithstanding, ht- lucky 
to lecover himself a little, and rise .above hl.s iid.stortuuet., the oppreMdlf is 
still ready to blast all his hopes, and again level them with the duet,i Is 
this the Sort of justice which a great nation dispenses to iu distant de- 
pendencies '-f Is tills the protection which a magnailimous British Rt^er 
should extend to the .settlers in our colonies, who are expected to' aJ0^d>n 
outlet to onr sinqdus population ( Are thase at the Cn]>e» in i>articular, 
t6 which British subjects have been .so mncli cncouTaged to emigrate, to 
be then left a heli)Je.-.s prey to fuinine and oppression ’ !f hs 

avow, at once that colonial Governorsliips are given awAy to 
inet'ciy ai a tlieatre wherein they may gratify, theMr, love, of powPt^.t^d 
indulge their imperious passions^ rather than as sacred trusts held i fop iriie 
henqfjt of mftnkind, and for tlio interests of nation ip’which 
reader n faitlifid acwvmt gf Ihw stew;ir4^hip. 
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Ah' iii ^efereij^ been in oireu> 

liiibh ihbit erWhieht' thett5l^int8’‘'ti^ding‘e6'tbnt colony* h i« 

;o the are 'gi\’eii to pay the i^verriinoiifc paper iwued 

n 1810 a* the Oape, the dx dollans of 4^., at J 5 . Od. in new coin, from 
England. We shall not cominont on this declaration of insolvency, until 
i\’e hear something further regarding the matter. 


DEBATE BEFORE THE P Hl\ Y-CO U N C I L. 

One of the most important eventa of the month, as it regards the 
future inlereets of the people of India, has been the discussion before the 
Lords ofhifl Majesty’s Privy Council, of the late regulation for licensing 
lie Press in Bengal. The importance attached to this fpiestion by those 
ipho had to sit in judgment on it, maybe inferred from this remarkable 
fact, that never, since the debate before them on the tjuestiou of the 
C^een's right to participate in the coronation of her Ibiyal Husband, has 
thCTe been so full an attendance of Pi ivy Councillors. 

vVe have obtained from our Reporter a very full and accurate report 
yf the debate ; and it will be seen from the enumeration of the Lords, 
fudges, Rnd others present, bow powerful au array of iuHuence uas 
brought to bear upon the decision oi this question. *1 he presence ol tour 
if the Cabinet Ministers — of all the Chief Judges of the land— — tlie prin- 
cipal Members of the Hoard of Control, and the chief Law-Ollicers ot 
the Crown, proved, that the subject ot discussion was regarded as no 
Sight matter, and the personal attendance ot many ot the Ka>>t India 
Directors showed, that they also were deeply interested in the issue. 

The speeches of Counsel lasted from half-past ten till half-past five, 
\\athont Cessation or intermission. All, except the Lords ot the ( ouneil, 
were than ordered to withdraw : and (heir l.ordshii>s sat in deliberation 
uptil half-past six, ^hen they biokc up without pronouncing any judg- 
ment. AV hat that judgment may be, or when it may he pronounced, all 
[mr' effdrts to learn have been unavailing. Before the issue of onr next 
N\llnbcr>m hope we shall, however, learn ; referring our readers to the 
full” report of the debate, for the arguments used on each side, we sub - 
joifi th4 following remarks on it from the (Ilobc and Traveller of tlie 

Our reader*. will fmd in tnolher part nf our paper a 
yc&tcrday before ibc Lords of ibc Cuuncil, on tlu- appeal of Mi. limkiuKhun 
aj^aiupt l^ie regulation of Uie Itengal t;o> eminent, for the supprcssi m o 11 1 

cHi^e’d prill tii^ in India. 



tbd'lArs of EiiglSnd,” may be registered hy the Mipreme C 

have the forve of law, snbjett to an appeal to the 1 ri\y roniuil. Ihe q jmiou 
is, whether a regulaiwn for the snppre'.siou of unUcensed printing cunics mi un 

very dc-fi..!.., and that u.a ‘"'"'f;;;;;'' ' 
ptobdM, 11^ very •well .mdfr8t.«d by tbero.HvM, «« 

Hut iu a fciaiute in vihicli safeguards are provided for the litwriks ol 
British fi,abie<;ta in India* the laaity of language should noi be mnied ajpoust 

should surely lie guided by the rdmmon sense and Ht.d*rs|.iodinp of inanKln I. 
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A law by which restraints upon liberty arc to be imposed, either directly or de- 
rivatively, is to betousidered as a law in the highest degree penal, and to be 
coiisfrued strictly, 'j he power gi\cn against existing laws and existing liberties 
i,, therelorc, not to bo taUcu to be the utmost which a forced construction of the 
words oinplo' cd will admit of, Imt the least which the language, in its ordinary 
inter pi ctatioM, will coniprclicnd. ' 

'I'he Situation ot the I iidia (.ompany’s (iovernineiits within it? settlements or 
factories, i-. similar to the situation of our c'orporate towns w ithin their limits, 
and the per I'-iissioM ^■i\cii li) llu' act to make regulations not repugnant to the 
hiws, IS vei\ nearly analogous to the j-ower which corjioratioUs actually exerciisc 
w ithin their Im al jui I'du tions. 

We Would put it to the eomuioii souse of any man, whether, if the Lord Ma\or 
and Aldcnneu ol :he cI(^ ol London had a power gi\cn them, in the same words, 
of making regu'alions for the good government of llioir city, not i epugnant to 
the laws oi iMigl ind, their '^weeping away the liboriy of the press would not be 
deciMcd an iinw arrantalile extension of that powt^r? 

Wc would ask wlietlic, it hy pieMous laws, applicuhlc to that city in particu^ 
lar, British suhjects inliabiting it were subjected to peculiar restriciiuiis, tliefe 
limitations ol tlieu fre e do lu could be lairly a«hliiced as a justilication for unuihi- 
latiiig wliat had been by law allowed to remain ? 

We would !i^k also, cv betlier even the special enactnirntsof the law, as to(H|jer 
jnatters, would not foi m a presumption that a subjec t ecpnilly important should 
not be disposed of under a general c lame ; wlmther they would not create a f»re- 
vumption lliat tlie disi refioual power to make “ regukitions” should be iiiidcr- 
s»^ood merely to tij'ply to object-, which the Lcgisl.itui t* might overlook, or, not 
overlooking, might deem iiuworthv of spe<iHl notice’ 

'riiat the liheiiv ol n iilicensed jirinting in India is of great importiiiiee, we are 
prepared to eontend — that it i-. inconsecjuent and iminateiiul, the aeivocates of the 
regulation ate precluded Iroiii maiutainiug, by t!ic violent means tlu'y have taken 
to suppress it, ami by llieir argniiients as to it,- dangeiousiiess. 'I'hat it is a thing 
likely to he ove i lool-ed by any Lnglish legisl iior, — that it is a peculiar grow'th ot 
iinlian lactones, w liH li alhilish I’.irliaimmt con'd not have eoiitcmplated, we 
can hardly suppose* that tin v will .iflii m. l>o tliew imagine, then, that it was 
purposely ovoi hxdved, in order that flu* judges ol ifs existence might be those 
xvbom ti might clunk or initate; and that men, insolent in brief atitborily, re- 
pulsed in s( heiiU’s of personal slandei, c.r lounderc'il in rjisurcl prosecution-, 
might strangle' mu* ol tlu* gieat lihert-cs ol tlu* Lnglisli subject, and wiiicon it 
this epitaph, that its destiiulion was“ not repugnant to the Iniglish laws”? 

I'he (.oiiipaiiy 's (. oune li take a distiiietion between t,*c*gulalious/// e//cr ami rogn- 
lation-, c e/z/rc/ /f 7,0 ///, regulations against the law and legulatieuis Inside it. iSnl il 
this icgulatioii Is mil ag.uiut tin la w , w Ind i - Ilinay be said that to punish all 
])Ctty otfeiu'Cs with dealli would not In* a regulation against tlu* law, tt>v the* law 
ol ihigland jiuiiishe- s.ane ollcncos in the like manner. It may he said, that t.) take 
away tlu- liialhy jeiy liomall olK;n!<is, l.eeausc the law ol Ihigland takc's it 
Ironi some, would merely be the law , In this w ay the Bengal t*overrimciit 
may exercise a poAc-r as gieat as thi*y as-.uine*. But il there he orie <tliiug that m 
eomiium esiimatioii is p».*e'uli u ly Knghsli — a privilege which exists wherever the 
jfiilish laws and e oustitut loii exieiuJ, tlu* v lolatioii ul wiiuh b is always been held 
ill ahhorrcMCt — il is the libc'ity of pimliug. 'riie intention of destroying it, iu 
any part ol the Biitisli cloininioiis, should not bo liglilly impelled to the Legis- 
Jatiue; but that t'ley intended to extinguish it liy .i side wind — that they gave 
the jiower to de lioy it in an ctltra, as a kind of appurleuauee to the tiiagis- 
leii.il power of a settlement not woithy of sp<*cial iioliec* among the legislation of 
diums and ? ewe is, and tolls and scavengers —is an infamy not to Ijc credited of 
them. 
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t'oviign Scenes and Travelling Rtct eultons. Jig John Hownon, Esq* of the 
JJoHOurable East India Cotnpany' s Setvtce. 2V<>l!s. Crt>\vn Hvo. 

This very entertnininfy production blends with the nrnuseiot'nr it is intended to 
import, no inconsiderable share of inMrnction, and \^ill be read with advantage 
bvall who may be preparing to depart on a distant voyage, and particularly by 
tliose who are about Ip visit llu' I'^ast. in detailing the iiun\eu>us iietty \e\alions 
and minor grievances to which the voyagir undi r eonnnon hm unistiiiices 
subjected, the author perforins a ical serxicc by pn-paniig, in some (h>gKa', the 
)ouug adventurer for the trials he is likely to encounter; and tlius inducing him 
to lay in, with his other sea-stores, a sniliiient stock of patience lo oaiiy him 
through the voyage in comfort to himself, and inanutv with Ins fello\v-]iassengers. 
To effect this, the sketch entitled Male at Sea,’ is v\a‘ll adapted, and the 
visitor to India will also feel considerable interest in the ‘ Two Days at the 
(’ape of Good Hope.’ ‘ Life in India’ will, however, piesmit to him a yet 
it^Wc attractive title, and the scenes vvlmdi it exhibit'', though occasionally rather 
strongly drawn, are such as he must prepare Imnsell to meet with. Should 
these, on Ins becoming personally acquamti'd with them, as.sume a Ic''^ annoying 
aspect than that with vvhicli they aie hmc deputed, n will still be loitunute for 
him to have anlicijiated them as worse ilian tliey icall\ prove lobe, as tins com- 
parative improvement will tend materially 1(1 ri'coneile him to the couiitr) in 
which many, if not all, of Ins succeeding yiMis must be passed. * 

It must not, liow'ever, be eoticlnded th.it these sketches exlulul the h enngs ot 
a querulous and ilisconteiided mind: on the coutraiv, the aniiisenu iits and 
varied nature of the scenes occurring in an eastern lih- aii> eipially vyell dis- 
iilavedi and the volumes thus beeonn^ useful to llu' fue-side liavclhr, lieing 
adapted to fuinisli him with that kind of hoivu lv infoimalion, if the term may 
be allowed, which il is bidovv the dignity of piofc'sed tiavcl-wnteis to impart. 
‘ Tim Cantonment of Seiooi,’ and the Mouiiuy in the l)e<.eaii, a loidturihci 
insight into Indian manners and scenery, and are lianght with nnuh mteresl. 

The remaining sketches, winch lelale eliietly to Hav anna and lo West India 
scenery and society, are less within onr scope to notice; hut we may sa te y 
reconimond their perusal, llie volumes aie imLed, altogetlier, of a vcis li y 
and amusing description. 

Tiir, luvv'f.isor iiiL iiiRi-i siiiuuvs. 
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To those who are conversant canm'it fairto be familiar, from 

f- » c’o.,>,dora..k- Un«.l. of .nne u, tl.e 



/ 

cpuyt^pf ^>e ,gr€fit ,§haJ^Al>b4^, ^ pf. their .hivviag ^ea^HC^iyek^p^lpy^ 

TO Pf ^hapsfdwi tp: W .FfWpa^.^ 

pp\v ^9 • pod, to add, Jo the, singularity of diift ppppiptmeiiy^av^pg ev.edhew 
received in that capacUy at ihc. court, of their native couptjcy^i'^ After a sketch pf 
the, hp'.f'oturpus hfe of Sdr Anthony pi eyious to his demripre from VepieeK jp 
l^PP^.pn his mission to Tersia, undertaken m concert with , the, f^rl, p^.,Epl6^, 
with die .dionbjc object of exciting the Forsiau Fnnce agaiiist, the, Tprh^. ^4 
estahushing commercial relations between the two countrjes»,(th^ i^itpr/prcrr 
reeds to the different accounts of the expedition, which are four in number; viz. 
Sir 'AntlrOr^y Sheriey^s relation of his travels, published in l6i3 Va 
by William Parry, 'on^ of his followers; another by an anonymous iufhd/; '^4 
fiwally^ a natVativC, which had Iiitherto remained in MS.’ \vith 1hfe Of 

a poirtWrt' franscribed in a late number of the RetrOsjSectiye Revi^W/^lWeh by 
Gtiorp^ Mawwarmg, n gentleman who attended on Sir Antiibtty' dgrift'^ 
jowi]^. Of thf-se arrounts, Manwaring’s is by far the most cii^itik^tiitl abd 
urtiuyJn^, Sir Anthbny himself being rather too fond of moralizing, iph'prrolik 
and' pomnoUa style, on the events of his journey, and appearing rtithei' to hhi‘6 
invaew the display of his own superior talents and profound sagacity; tbhdthe 
in^nrtVratiOii of his readers on the minor points of his route ; whlife the 'iWo' 
others ei^ter very bttle into detail. The most interesting portion of thd vob^lfi’e 
is odrlse/|uehtly occupied by Manwariug, whom the author accompanies' froVn 
the embarkation Of Sit Anihony and his suite of twenty-six persons, at Venice, 
to his q\iitting I’ersia on his I'uropcan <‘mbassy, where this narrative terminates. 
Thi .1 pQi’tiou, ,ot the traiels is occasionally iliuslratod by reference to SherleyN 
own account of dig Iransaclion.s lu which he was engaged ; but wo cannot help 
expressing our regret that the Editor has not thought fit to reprint in full the 
kiught’s own relation;, inasmucii as it contains some .singular adventures not 
adv.crud to bv Manwanng, and many valuable obscTvalion.s, calculated to, throw 
a light upon the views, then entertaimd in I'.urope with regard to different 
coun, trios of the East, which would have fully compensated for th,e dry and 
tedious disriuisitious vvitJi which they are accompanied. Aw extract from 
Parry V account describes the Ambassador’s icception in Russia; which,, if the 
rCfW-Wr >vdl lake the trouble of comparing it with Lieut. Uolman,V st 4 tcnft«fftof 
ihc manner of his removal from that country, will .show that the. Ruwuan 
Government, vuliatcvei other iiuprovemenUs it may have made of late. year^K 
rctnains .stationary at least in its mode of treating suspected foreigners^ Tlie 
anonymous piod action before mentioned i.s then referred to, for die fuvUiC*' 
progress of the Aiubassailor through Germany, Italy, and Spain, vvbere he was 
appointed to conmiand the Sjianish armament destined to act a^inst the 
Turks, a singular employment foE an Envoy from a foreign court, ' Here we 
lose liight of him for a while, but we soon meet wuth him agaih in an extract 
from PiiiChas, which gives a tnilv romantic account of his Embassy from the 
Emperor of (iiuauany to the King of Morocco, in 1604. From this time tiHhis 
deatti, W'hieh tOok place in Spain in 1630, a ilreary blank Occurs, brOken only 
byti idight albiMiou in u pamphlet published in that year, which speaks df him 
as living at the Knirt of Spain about 1625, with a pension of 2000 dticaii 
yearly. ’ 

fVf the voiiugest brother, Sir Robert, the notices are shorter and raOr^ f'dCi- 
dental. ffe accompanied his brother to Persia, and remained thCf'ea^ ^ Pf 
liOJitage for his good behaviour, lie was etiiployod by the Persian MonffiXih ih 
Ids Vicars against tin* Turks; and a flaniing account ol his wonderfhEpfoweis^W 
giv^n' from a MS. fragment, where obtained the Editor neglected to 
In T009 wre find him succeeding his brother in the post of Aniba«Scidpt ro 
1‘ripC^S of Christendom ; and of this period of his lire some account is deriveft 
from a' ‘pamphlet published at London in that year, from Purchas, fike. i | 

rived in* England In 1611, and was received at Court with every dc<ridnStrkt|dn:' 
of favour and respect. For the particulars ofhis stay in this ttntn&y^ Uffd femfff ’ 
to Persia by sea ui 1612, the Editor is ludebted to honest Stow ; but he has for- 
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-cii^citiiTidtartce conttecteil li^th tlris eniba^f^, which 
,s^()|^id't^!i#i^iedrit:hed (hfe Kn^lrsh latigiiage with one of its ift6st cxpres- 
sh'e fertns. It Sii* Robert had despatched a special messenger/or 

chiditr, as tbes^'Astei^n' enVOy^ were then called, to l^mhind, to rriake some pre- 
lirtiKtai-y aYrahgei'rt^oti'pi^vidos to hi'town arrival, and that tins honest precur- 
sor coktriit^, by soitie meatis nr other, to chouse the Persian merchants resident 
in Ix)ndori 'o\!it of 4,000/., w'itlv which he made off, unconscious of the import- 
Whidh fultire etymologists would attach to his natne. 

\Vi|th ceaipeQt to the period intervening between this and Sir Robert’s second 
embassy, w^are left completely in the dark ; but the hVlitor has extract- 
ed frpmfUt^ Phi^o^nis of Sir John Finnett, the Master of Uie CoiemonieH, some 
very cyriows details relati\ a to tliis visit, as well as to a controversy in wliicli he 
was engaged with a Persian, who subsequently arrived in the same capacity, 
aiid asserted Umt Sir Robert’s chums to that distinction were fictitvov ind «n- 
.Unctipned. To put an end to this dispute, the King ordered tiiein Innh to be 
conveyed back to Persia, and despatched with them Sir Doiiner C otton as Am- 
bassador to the $hah ; but before their arrival iii that country, the Persian put 
an end to his Qxistenci^ by poison. The nanative of the ill reception wliicJi the 
Eotflishmen subsequently met with from the favourite of the Persian Monarch, 
and wldch had such an effect upon Sir Robert’s mind that be survived U only a 
few rnonUis, is derived from the Travels of Sir Thomas Herbert, who accompa- 
nied the embassy. 


The exploits of the eldest brother, .Sir Tliomas, lu-mg of a laU rdate and less 
striking character, naturally occupy the concluding portion of the volume. Tii 
his youth, he had distinguished himself in Ilollaiui ; but he afterwards s^tled 
(luietly for some years on his paternal inheritance in Sussex. Stimulated, how- 
ever, by the example of bis brothers, he at length roused himself from his indo- 
lent life, and determined to do sonietliiiig which might render his name ;ts fa- 
inoug ns theirs. Accordingly, in the year 1602, he cquipjied three vessels, wKh 
which he undertook a crusade against the common enemy, the Turks m 
history of this ill-fated expedition occurs in a hlack-U tter fragment in the Bri- 
tish >r« 9 eum;from whicli it appears, that in consequence of the mutiny and 
desertion of his men, he was made prisoner by the lurks, from whom he under- 
went many cruelties, until, after nearly throe years coiifinement, he was liberal 
ed by the intefA'ention of King James Tlie rigour of h.s 

effectually to have cooled his passion for adventure : for we bnd no further men- 
tion of him as engaged in any such enterprr/e. 

On, the whole, the Mitor has shown cons..leral)le juamnent amt 
the collection and selecUon of the various detache«l pieces of wliitli tlie volume 
IS composed, although he ha.s passed over in silence a few mleieslmg points. 
There however, one omission for which Im is not 

ho thus noUces m a note, wlien speaking of 1 liomas .Sherley . I . 
Xcr^^t&n Turkey and other 'countries, which he v-te. m di.j c^pc.b- 
l.on and on hi« return, are recordea ... a man,,,. cr.pl >“ f ,, • 

An application was made to die l.ibranan tor |>erm.-s.on 
whtef. was refused on the ground that a ‘ ‘ 

hurtru.?th”AUiep.Upal labraiy of U.e 

that Uas pei;nciissiou wtts rofui,od ou the very g .rranted * vii„ lliat tlw 

would,im the strongest argument m favour of its being granted , vii., puii uu* 

appl^tt 9 n wa& Jpaade with a view to pubhcatioD. 
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NCW EDITION* or ROITIn's ANCIENT JJI'>T0|IV. 

Th^ Ancient History, hy Charles Jiof/in, late Principal 0/ ^J^jj^^ivh'sity uf Paris. 
tPithu JAft't and Notes: /?// James Bfi.l. Glasgow, 8 vo. voL i. 

A wt>rk so well known and penoiaMy esteemed jis the present, requires 
from us no comMirndaiion ; an-l ni noiicii’'jr the neat aii<l cheap edition, the title 
of winch IS quoted abo\e, our oliirr t is r.ii-icr to call a’tention to tlie Notes by 
wliK'Uu is illusir.itcd, than to the pioduciion ilse’f. Tint those who peruse 
the more dctaik'd accounts td the lliUmy oiThc Ant. cut World, and who .study 
fo4’ t)ieiui>.dve.s t!)e vv 1 it me,'« of lln* at men who tlouri.shed m or neai those 
UniGs, the events of 'which thc\ n l.itc, shouid have pu‘\iously prepared tlicm- 
»eUes for the uudeistaiidiic^ of their authors by the acrpiireinent of the necessary 
^•eogcaplucal lurormaijon, is fuil\ to be piesumed. \\ ith the reaxlers of ILoUin » 
A^ietd History the c.i'.e Is, how c\er, different. In addition to tlie standard 
.qfciar^cter v>hi( h all allow it to deserve, tins excxdleut woik possesses also a 
pop^laa* cast, which reiider.s it attractue and amusnij^ to tho.so even who have 
nut under).,miic that pi eviou.s course of study which is required for its thorough 
COtnpreheutdotLi ; and to tins class of readers the edition now before us will be 
founil peculiarly valuable, as it embraces, m the form of notes, much csseqlial 
informaiiou. Tliese are chiefly geographical, and are comi>ilcd from tlie best 
authors, compared with the recitals of modern travellers. Tor the account of 
the hito nn<l rums of ancient Jh»b\ Ion, Shiishan, lubatona, Persepohs, ficc. iji 
recourse lias lie.en havl to Ucuncdl, Kinnier, Frederick, Jlich, and Kerr Porter; 
and the younger l)e J.ue ha.s furmslu'd matciials for a new and condensed me- 
pioir of llaumbars celebrated inarch across the Alp'.. The ancient and modern 
tfeografihy of the classic laud of Greece is also admirably illustrated at consi- 
derable length ; and particuhu attention i> given to tlie establishing of the siteof 
the mbmorahle (-'ailliage. Olher notes are of an etymological cliaracter; and 
among these that vvhiidi discusses the ongin of tlie name ofGarthage deserves 
meutioii. The notes will nidci'd be found extremely useful tlirc^igli- 
oul ; and .some interest will probably be ex< ited by the information Hiat they 
are the proxluclion of xuie of tliose humble vx l tuleutcd individuals who reflect 
the highest crx'dit on our couuli>, and more espec rally on its norihein division. 
Tlixj Fditor, James Ikdl, is, we undei'.taiid, a poor man, living in a tliatclied (ot- 
tstge, of only four poll nd.s > early lent, at the distance of about ten mile.s from 
Gliisgow ; highly lespccted flu tlie talents which he has assiduously cultivated 111 
obscunt). liis intidli ct is rno^t povvi rful, and his memory extiaordinanly le- 
tentivo; and though now r.itluT btwond the middle age, he lias but just com- 
inenctsl his bterarv careei as a contiibutor to the press. 

- The piesent xilunie, printcxl m doulile columns, m a clear and legible type, 
conqirele^iKls the fust five volumes of the oiigmal edition, with very copious 
nddiuoiuti notes; and we have no hesitation in declaring our Oiumon that, m 
consequence of t)ie inlioduclion of this new featuic, tlie edition of which fl 
foruES the commencciiicut, bids f.ui to l»e not only the cheapest, but, what H of 
/nuch greaUT imiiortance, the bx‘.st that has yet issued from the press. 

DLNCVN ON I»IlO'-E( I I IONS lOU Ol'INION. 

Ji^uarhs mi the Legalitif and KxpeiUvncy of Prosecutions for Religious Opinion. 
To whu'h n unne.redt An Apology for the Tiecs 0/ the Tower Oidtrs: JONA- 

THAN Doxcan, LTq. 8vo. p|). 25.1. 

ft Kas often been remarked, as a .singular circumstance, that India should 
produce so many tnends of lilierty from among U»e English residents there, who 
see around them d 4 nly nothing but despotism and slavery. It is perhaps because 
of this very fomiliariiy vvitli the innuite details of tyranny, that they learn to hate 
it so cordially*; and feeling (as all men in the India service occasionally dc) the 
eviU of being enslaved, tliey pant tlic more ardently to taste tlie huppinefitt of 
being' free. Hus is certainly the state of feeling among a large portion of the 
British residents in India ; nay, it may be said to extend its influence to all, ex- 
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ceptlnf? only tliose few wlio aic ai iIk- immediate head of the Government ; who, 
on ihf* ''ame that inahes slave-' the inoNt t^iannical of masters, revel iu 

the e\'erel«e of dWjj^isni over other'^, heemise thev A\ere, f(^r a series of years 
before, Mibjecl to be ty.'annired o\t‘r ibe n-^ebes. P > thi-^ as it mny, it is beyond 
all {lHpure,lhat in tb.e Ihitish so>_i.-ty (.f India < (‘oerally ibeie is a p:reaier extent 
()f p' lnriples and* liber d view^, tb.m in an\ sin-jety of tne •'ame limited 

nninhe'* lobe found in any other count; \ . J'lure is einniuli of corruption at the 
apex of the pvraniid ; but thi* b.iso, and by far the ^neater pait of the supeistruc- 
tiire, IS sound and lUKlecaYcd. 

Mr. Dune. in, the authoi of tin- wmk bdoro n^, the son of tlio bile (iovewnor 


of bornbay, whose name lie bi ars; and thoiu'h he has passed thronorh all the 
scenes of a Cambrid;jre education, he contiiines as warm a friend of uiihmited 
fmcdoiii of opinion as if lie had never been within the walls of an university. It 
was onr wish an<l intent nm to have )^iven such an extendeil notice of his lx>f)k 
as its merits fairly entitle it to ; but tins nui^t be postponed to a future day. W 6 
eannot> however, sutler it to pass throiit^h our hands, without sii) iii^ somwhinf, 
liowever briefly, on its scope, tendency, hthI character. 

Tl>e aim of this volume is in ]ierfect unison with the motto prefixed to it: — 
“ Liberty, ah.solute liberlv, full and perfect liberty, is the tinny; ibiit we desire;*’ 
and such is the freedom which the author advocates in all matters, whether reli- 
‘jfiovis or political. In impiirinji' into the hjiahtyof prosecutions foi rehpioiis 
opinions, he rejjr.inbs the ineessunlly repcatcil dictum ol Sir Matthew Hale, that 
“ ( 'hri^tianity is part and paicel of the law of the land,*' as fonniUK^ the basis on 
which all the ino<lern pi ocecdiii'is opaiiist hlas)>l!Cincrs re«t *, and he thtmee takes 
occasion to inquire wlielher that y;i\‘at lawyer possesse<l a imml sufVicii ntly en- 
lightened and free from the ])re)udiee'> of the cornparativi*!} daik and if];noraiit 
times ill which he lived, to imbice u-' in the prc'ent a-^e to pa> to his authority 
implicit olied e'lice. In aippoit of the negative f»f tins <pu**.(ion, lu‘ <{uotcs at 
leritph the trials of the witche-'at Ihirv St. I^dlnull<l'^, before Sir Matthevy Hale; 
arnDdesei-vedly holds np to eonteinpt the «iross n 4 ;noranC(‘ and superstition dis- 
played hv him on that occasion, of which even an old woman of tlie nineteenth 
ccmtuiv would blush to he emh' , and thus I.imIn destroys the fouiidalioM of the 
nuodeih practice ol'coints of l.iw ui casi s ol this iialun*. He next procecsls to 
iU'j'ue tnmnphaiitiy a}.;airist the i \i'>teu( c' of am -'Ucli ollenre, as lorininjx part of 
thecommoii law ; and tlien places Loul (’hu'f baron 1 lale’s observation in a 
novel point of view, by rein.ii km that tliecnme auairist (.'hi istianity should he 
lather taken to consist in infractions of the rules tliat are delivered lu the hooks 
on which our rehoioii i.s founded, l iulcr edfenders in this manner auniiist 
Chiistianitv he lanks the di^mitaiic;s of the church in ^reneral, and warns tlmm to 
heware, lest in enfornn^ this facomite dictum to the letter, they should Iheni- 


selvc»s he found yjuilty of ollendm-i .i‘.:,iinsl its spirit. 

The author next pioceeds to c-\posP the inexpedieney ofsiien ])roseentions iii 
the nicM forcible and able niaimur. The mqiossilubty of cbawiny; a chdmite him 
D-twec»*|cfiee and forbidden dismiss, on ; the* inadequacy of penal means to pro- 
duce uniformity of belief; and the* ivr.mnv, m a tree eounhy, of iriterfei inj? jn 
in-ilters of.eli^nous opinion, aic slronydy and iiicoi.tiov ei tiM v insisted on. Die 
luiitihly of such intuilhrence forms the suhjc cd of .i 

Iriited and suppoUecl by historical evidc-iic'*, deduced lom m , , 

prosi^cUtions that have taken place m those countries w iici .i\e ilf.in.),* 

rUristiaii faith ; and sever.il vmy powerful aP,unients :iic 

forward, tosliow the jiiconsistency and imi>iopneiy ot a I .irlmincut, professed y 

bold and niMterly volume, trace tlicir moral dcBnuUnoii to lira 
example, the ar.stoeratic character ol the ec. lcsjast.cal ^ 

fective nature of our civil and criminal junsjiriK ''®®" viees and error, of 

author enters into much valuable discussion on e nu th« laxitrof the 

our <dvd and ecclesiastical policy, and animadveiis sir g y T 
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laiier^ to s^rktial'diipcipllne/as sobveraive, «il«oiK>e^ o 6 t)iW^V)iitU 0 

aiid'liif^laippitMW^fah^'couiitrf^ >' ' .1 -u ; (, m)n>, j)n» 

^rldude by eaf neatly re^onlim ending Mr. Dti neanV^iMAna ^ itH 
aw 6 n^<>«t readers Sybo feel an interest in the hnppine^ orth€?W‘felltt)f«Mh 8 n(T^^ 

' ' ’ ’ '' ' '^>' !'l 

^ FREE COMMERCE WITH I^J)IA. ' ,. \,; /‘,,i,,('.' 

4 addressed to the Hif^ht Honourable the President ofthtiBoard H T^rake 
with reference to the late Propositions in Parliament for the Jmpl'ovemerU of tlw 
Col^m Policy of Great Britain : By a Madras Civic Serv^t. Kiti^esliury 
Alia Co. 1825. ■ . 1 1 ' 

T^atp pamphlet treats of the restrictions which fetter the comm^ijce l^Vween 
In^i^ England, maintaining that since British goods are all adli?Wtted‘ into 
ttocoui^w Jtlmost duty-free, the heavy nrohibiting duties laid on the imp^^a^ipp 
coraniodities with Great Britain, amounting in some instances to 
, 0 r si^ty per cent., ought to be abolished, on the common principles pfTua- 
Pf »'<r^ipft^city, and of free trade, often acknowledged, and in various cases 
act^ updn by our preseut Ministers. " ^ ^ 

undeniable as this position is, the writer (if he had neither be^ a 
Company's 3pi:vant nor otherwise obliged to be careful what sentimenta h? prn- 
mi^lg^tW , Us booksellers) would probably have fortified flip abstract 

pr^pciplp \vith.many striking facts, bearing strongly on flie question, he 

oi^t of view. While his Honourable Masters continue to draw a 
ptiMUms annually from their eastern territories, as surplus revenue, 
anp^oolla^pral causes raise the wealth every year drained from rndia to i^pubje 
df P,qrfiaps tnp’e ,fl>e amount, is it just in Great Britain to swell ijiis tribute stOli 
enormous duty on the trade by which it is transferred to 
^bSl^^d f The removal of these, particularly tlie duty on sugar, unp ur- 
gently ^^n:mnd^,d, to save that unfortunate country from complete exhaustion, 
sP.ut ^yen Mils wouUJ pot be enough to give full vigour to the commer(;e between 
the twp countries, Colonization is necessary, both to awaken the resout‘c<?V.of 
to give an impulse to the introduction of British manufactures among 
itS,ilWhitants ; but while these are kept in the lowest stage of wretehedpess by 
the, Company’s taxgathcrors, and F.uroix?an skill and talents aie banislK^ front 
thh co^try, Apts pf Parliament about its external commerce will be 5P com* 
avail. Tliat little which coidd be done without bffencUhg flip 
the removal of the duty on East India Sugar,) is left uud.one by 
M|iiosjers, .OOmpUmeut to another equally respectable body, the Jodjia 

S|a)^e p,w/iefS. Wliat are the interests of India and England, vviih theji^Smi: 

milliw pf. inliabitanls, when they come in compeUtioo with those of a 
handful of Slave Owners or Monopolists? ' 


, , LA^yS, REVENtjE, AND FINANCFS OF INDIA, ' ' '' ' ' 

OheetmitidtU on the fjint ttnd Constitution of India^ on the nritw^'of 

TtteweOi knd on the System of Revenue and Fmance^ as established hy.tho Jkhht^ 
hummudftn Jimtf and Moffhul Government ; unth an Inquiry into 4J^ Rtveusea 
etnd dudicimt Administration and Ileguiattons of Police, at present ejaeflntTy in 
'^Kingsbury and (Jo. 1835. , 

A hrobUME has just issued from the press on the * LawRnd ConstiCwtioiL of 
Tndid, S>^thm of Ileyenue and Finance, Landed Tenures, Judicial AdmiiMS** 
tratidh/ &3C. ; mt which we may probably offer some remarks iri a future JIum* 
henr.'/ Bui left wo should never have occasion to recur to it agaiti, w« tartnot 
dismiss it at present without a few observaUons. . The authoc mil^t,. perhapR^ 
think it no bad ruse on arlvancing into the field, to begin with abusing the most 
distinguished that have gone before him ; and the school to which he belongs 
is sufficiently indicated by the reverence he inculcates for his “ Honourable 
Masters," and the nicknames and vulgarity he employs in speaking of those 
who opi>ose their doctrines. It would be well for them if arguments could be 
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adtocabd (jBA«ii^iin>oppi^€^a^ xifidr 
ing animal his reasoning dogmatical radicaliauiyV. hia jud|fmei)f{^jQOi»Ufit|M 
styles writing w,Uich .shows the author itotbf some 
very, . inferior politiikli partisan, who is content to adopt, at sccQndhand>i^ 
slang phrases which are now almost entirely exploded in Knrope among gen- 
tlemanly politicians. Mr/ Canning, the antfeir of iiickonnies in ins days, when 
a mere subaltern, has, now tlrat Lord C'nstlereaoh is gone, and he himself is 
b('Cbme''Prifi‘ib^IhliWr^ * an' e\id to “ radicalism hut the leaviint^ tina 

enough to be taken up Vy Ihc ^^iftllM'hhd 
s^coni^ary persons of the ^Id pait\ — the * Qu.iiterly Ueiiewers,* f .Jio1Vnj)(|hps* 
Enghsli or Indian — or when ^cout'ed, e\eryvvhero else to be sened out ampn^ 
the faMs o( iH^'tnonopolists. Whether the princintes of thg ork; Oi^ Chlo‘T^ai 
I^oUcV. vfedt this \ifril;er would « cry down,” he right or wVohg; facts edit ddciV 
be chtin^P'. Id it true ov not tst. I'hat the whole nett ptodyee of the eafdi 
in the tLnin’paily’s tetritiirids is swept into the' public KxcheqiteV In Innid't mh 
Zhmtjtndars piitaUce’ of one-twentieth of the gross prodiiCd aS: hiiddljirniin^ 
bein^ hithbr an expense of realising, than a dedut tipii from the gIdis'pirotWc. 
2dly. That the proportion of iK‘lt to gross produce is 0116 half. ^at 

thld'ihhmyCr cultivation forha’f produce goes on without improVi^rhefit. of like- 
imbbd.bf iJtiy. 4lhly. That theie is no rent, nor, therefore, auV property in the 
Sdjl'i tV Company having made itself in fact VniversaT Landlord, fm ib(i trde 
s'eiisepf (he term,) and as such levying all rent, wtnch it call^*^land taii. Ar6 
th^ ntfbrs' of India better in this respect than their MahominCdan predet^spr^r 
theTUrks? 5thly. That in consequence, any accumulation whatever of 
dt savings from the lands is rendered impossible, and has never taken plane; 
hetice a universally poverty-stricken and redundant population existJ. whmm 


hence a universally poverty-stricken and redundant population exisw. wiierem 
Ihe agrictiltural are out of all proportion to the non agiicultural Innamtsintd. 
Olli, Tha^ the jhmost imaginable ualnral standard ofw.iges, as distin^Tidhoa 
hv late acciirate Political Economists, from the oceaMonal warm rAte of w rtgc.s. 


hv iate gcciirate Political Economists, from the oceaMonal market riiXt of \rtlgc.s, 
preV'diis airiong this wretched jicople. lluy -'‘te vatistled \Vith the iherdsf* 
pittaricn of lice and .salt, to support with dirticults life and the contljibmine of 
thfif face. 'Tlus writer may probably think little of such tniiigs ; but gnilos^ 
phers fegard |dW wages and contentment with barest subsistence, as indic^ng 
fhn ioWost condition of social or soi-dinant cnili^ed loan. It maybe ■ hi 
mibhd in gfej^t perfection, but not more so than in India ; "F® 

aWay4 too numerous for what they have to eat and 
M <t6VetoW ail«t.YS miserable. hal, .n.lced, .s Ibe real share of l>roH' 

i.. lo.lia, '»!<ich falls to the ‘.Toile l^lt 

nti. ' Ihal b'e.sMcs IbiS grijidiiiq: impost on land 
rtie^ eacyobies to Iheiriat 500 <>r WO per rent, on the Mtnral 
dnclion; Go, eminent taking «// Ik,- exeept ‘'"'-"^‘{‘‘"'^0^^ 

wholesale and the mercliantV retail prieis. 1 et, milwillistanding this, 
the opium monopoK', which iniolvcs a gross vi.,lalioii of tin rights of anded 
t^^V'^t^«lher.:diiii writer as-serts, tliitt “ with dm nxCt pUon of the dl*M4a 
»^ r «Wlutely rm Olk^r m h.dm that alferta the a^l- 
tlll-ineanttme. as a 

'this author thinks the system works wftt fw him and Ot^r 
plaeemen.’oonitbrtably sharing in .lu.--or',it..n, mitt 


placemen, comfortably sharing ’ raamil. ^ itiie 

LcomiwteiUng 111 they dan to bnng away with them from 

of.llieir wealth for the benetit of .1 Coropaiiy «t inoiioiioUsts, but quhndiJ wiUi 
th^d wlio.oUl it by the ungenUe name of tribute. 



VABIBTIES IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART> 

AVITH THE EAST. 

[In consequence of our formerly confined limits, and the constant pressure o| 
other subjects on our space, this department of our Hoik, us we.ll as that coutaiu- 
iuy a review of hooks, has falleti much into arrear. VVe embrace the present 
favourable occasion for renew iiig it ; and hope to continue it in futuie with as 
little interruption as possible.] ^ 


J^oo~choo Julnnds . — M. Klaproth has 
published in a late numherof the ‘ Nou- 
veJies Aiinales des Vo\a:i^e.s/ a di^senp- 
tiou, takeji from Lbine^e and Jap.ine-^e 
woiks, of the iuipoitant Vichijuln'ro, 
lyin^: between loinio^a, Japan, and 
Corea, ami called by the < bipea* 
Lieou-Kieou, which the Japanese pio- 
nouuce -.oiiiei lines Kui-Kiu, audsinue- 
times Louii^-Kliieou. The oaine i; i\ eii 
to them by theNitncs IS O^diii. It 
was only in the eij'htli ccutuiy ot oiir 
era, that the C Innesc lu ^an to frequent 
those island:^, which are {'oNcrned by 
kinjrs who pay tribute to tfic Knip* m»i'> 
of China ami Japan, The Aic hiju luj^o 
cousisU of thirty«.siK islands, the ino-t 
cotuside ruble of wbieb, b»arin|i^ the 
name of 'I'a (Great) Lieou-Kliicou , ns 
situate between the 26th and, 27th 
degrees of N. iat. and in loiiptude 
12,*)0o0' K. from Pans. The Jiipane^e 
accounts estimate its greatest length 
from N. to S. at <ive and a half days’ 
journey, or sixty ris; ami its greatest 
breadth at one ciay’s journey, or from 
twelve to fourteen ns. It is ilivuled 
into three provinces ; the bnrytng-jilaee 
of the kings of the Muldlc Mountain is 
in that of 'I'choiuig-Ciiau. Na-pa- 
Kiang is the princiiial poit, and the 
best frcqueiit<*<l ; but that of Ou-ting 
or V'ou-tchling, in the same pro\ince, 
is more safe and eoinino<iiou.s, and 
contains the only elevate<i j»enk on the 
isUud, the form of whieh, being coni 
cal, serves as a guide to mariners. 1 he 
religkfu of Lieou-Kbieou is that of Fo 
or Buddha, introduced by the Chinc.se 
more than ten centuries ago, \s in 
China, the gieatcst respect is shown to 
the immiory of the tlead, and tlie fami- 
lies are di.stinguishc'd by names .and 
surnames. The King, who can only 
take a wife from .among the three pnn- 
cifHd families, is the ric hest piopiieljir. 
Independent of tlie prc<chu-e of his do- 
luaius, and of certain taxes, lie has i^e 
inono|H>ly of the sulphur, copper, tin, 
and salt mines. From Ihoe recciiues 
he pays the .salaries td' the public tunc- 
tiouaiies and maintains liis court. 'Fhe 
payments are calculated ui sacks of 


lice. The ehlest son of the King has 
the title of Vung-tsii, that is to say, 
I’lincc Royal. His yommer brothers 
me cipitd 111 lank, and belong to the 
fiist el.'i‘'s of nobility. The graudc'cu 
areohlii*id to lesule lu the capital ; the 
King pioxule. for the aduiinistraiion 
of fli.ir c.statc-, and icnuis to iheiu 
their incomes, w hn li aie reilucctl, by 
f he charge'' of aclii.itiist i atiun and ether 
expeu«t.', to about a third. For ‘'Ome, 
time pad liicy have ado) ;td the inau- 
nei s luul cn ' touH of the ( Imic' o ; hcr<’- 
toiiue flu‘\ lailur fo lowed ll use id' 
J.ipuii. 'I'he ni'.ldiic s (d the cluuate 
ami feitilily of the soil pro cut tin* ex- 
istence ot paupeiism. 'Fhe piincipal 
productions coii'-ist of native sulphur, 
reil copfier, /.me, pi pper, excellent to- 
bacco, cart u • imis flower, salt, 6ic. The 
kin-king-hcou i.s a tree, the wood of 
which, of a golden colour, is strong 
niul durable, ami of a veiy -.weet odour. 
It is employed in eabinci-uork, and i« 
also used to make blocks, on which to 
rest while sleeping, according to the 
custom of Japan, and several proxbjees 
of ( Inna, 'i'iic wild aiiim.'ils aix: bears, 
jackals, am! wedves ^ they keep a great 
niimher of pigs and fowls, and the siif- 
rou tiding sea i.s very full of fish. The 
inotber-o’-p( arl and tortoiseshell of 
Licou-Kiecm are much sought aften 
Almost all I he travellers who have 
visited this Archipelago rejiresent its 
inhahitaiits as a very mild, good. And 
h'lppv nue. No inturinatiuu is given 
with respect to then- luimbor. 

( htfie'ic J^iterature . — M. Ahcl 
inusat has kdely publishccl at Paris, a 
work under the tide of ‘ F7U‘meus de 
la tirammaiie ( liinoisc, on Priucil^es 
(•encraux dii Kou-Weii, on Style An- 
tique, et du Kouau-hoa, c’est a diro 
de la l.n«gue emnim.ne f en^raleintnl 
iislti'e dans rEinpire Chinois.’ M- 
Klapiuth has published a notice of tbi# 
woik. III which he iiaces the history 
<d the xaiiuus gK.inmars of the Chinese 
language which have appeared both 
in Europe and A»ia, and points out 
the dcfitienccs and im perfections 
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Mhicb attach to each of them. W»th 
respect to that published Dr. Mor- 

risdil 'ih ttt ^bi’ahupot'e; M. K. 

asserts, that “ it contains a multitude 
of faulty examples fabricated by the 
author, intermixed v’tilh some others 
derived from dassic books of the 
Chinese; so that the f«»rmer are in the 
modci'n and the rest in the ancient 
sUle, thu^ producin'^ a coufu'.ion, 
which reiK’ors his work, already very 
mediocre in its eonceplion, utterl} U'.e- 
less. It appeals, moreover, that l>r. 
IMari-ison has not the siiiallent idea 
of these two styles, which form en- 
tirely different languages, lor they are 
incessantly confounded m liis dic- 
tionary.** Alter this M\eeping con- 
demnation of the work ol our learned 
countryman, \\hich we cannot help 
suspecting to be the offspring of some 
petty pique, rather than the dictate of 
-ouiid criticism, M. Klaproth pro- 
leeds to the consideration ol the 
grammar of M. Remnsat, which he 
declares to be exempt from all the 
imperfections which he had attrilmtiMl 
to all the previous ones, lie usmtI-i 
that the study ot Chinese, far Irotii 
being so difficult as it is miagined, re- 
<iuircs only t)ie assistance of a gnun- 
tiiar and dictionaries, to be uitliui the 
reach of every man of a naturally 
stmlioiis turu of mind ; and, after 
ap^ieating, in proof of this fact, to 
the progress made by tlie pupils of 
M. R^musat at the Royal College ot 
Trance, he jmK-oeds as follows 

“ In the prolegomena, M. R«hiiu>>at 
givci* a general ideaoffdnnese writing ; 
of the eomposltion ot the clmracters, 
alid of the ditferent styles or manners 
of forming them. He treats of the 
Oral language or of the radical inoiui- 
syltables, on which the ( huiese is 
foartdcil, and of the acceiiU or into- 
iiatioiig of these monosyllaliles, of 
which he has formed an alphabetical 
table, arr.inged according t«» the I retich 
and Portuguese orthography. 1 he 
grammar, properly so i ailed, i> na- 
turally <li\idcd into two parts: the 
first contaiiiing the rules of the am ient 
1 ingimge, such as it 1 *^ preserved in 
the classic books of the < hiiiese ; and 
the aecoiid containing a grammar of 
the modern language, spoken hy all 
the Chinese whose intellectual culti- 
vation raises them nbo>e the mere 
populace } for the lower ortlers of eacdi 
province have their hinng-tav , or p:*i- 
ticular dialect, which dilFers co isi- 
derably frmn tlie true Mandarin lan- 
guage, both in words and construction. 
Although hi M. R^niusat's work, all 
the rule': are exceedingly clear ami 


precise, and the examples selected 
with discernment and taste from the 
best ori^hiaT autbbrs^ h!«< 'grihihl^ 
shines principal!) in the exact deft- 
nilloii of the \uUie of the particles, 
and the indication of the place which 
they ought to occupy in the coK- 
stinctiou of the sentcMice. This doe- 
tnne is altogether founded on his own 
discoveries. None of his ]»iedecessor», 
not even tlie learned Talher Pr<^mftre, 

h. ive ever MiNpected it, and we diould 
look for it in vain in their works. 
Ih'-ides the great elearness which 
leigiH ill l4ie work before us, the 
autlno’ ha'i contnlnited imuli to ren-ler 
it convenient to those who moke use 
of It, hy nnnihering all tlie para- 
gi.iphs, ami ii'dicating, wherever it 
was iieecs%.irv , ihe iiumhers of the j'a- 

i. igraplis, the contorts of which bear 
anv relation to the rule in question. 

T. n h of the ( liiiiese eharaeters is lU - 
conipanicd by i»s ])i*oniniciation and 
the av eent vvhieh it takes; ami ail »h” 
chiraetcis whi- h aie scaitei ed through 
the woik are united ni a table, ar- 
iMiiged III fhe oisler of llic keys or 
radicals, with a reference to the ]>a^es 
of the work where their ignification 
may be* lomul. Tliis table concludes 
the** volonie, which is one of the 
most valuable jiresents that has been 
ma le to \Niatic hterarure in ICnro))e ; 
and the merit of which is e<pml to the * 
utility of the language which it is in- 
tcmledto make known. It will serve, 
lic'-ides, to convince the inerednhmx 
I'.iiglish who htuily the language of 

( Inna m the country ituelt, tliui a 
truly learned man may not. mily aitaiti 
a prolouml knowledge of Chinese in 
Kuixqie, but that he ma) even make 
such .'n astonishing progress, that the 
pupils ol the Clnucse JJachelora of 
( uiitoii ninl ol Macao will in future 
be c«nnpelled to study Ihe rule« of the 
giAiiimar with which lu' liinkUhe* 
tliCMii, III Older U* raise themselves hv 
their Knovvle<lge to the height which 
he oci'upies. 

Jfobie (Grammar — M. Tythson has 
published at (iotliiigeii, a ‘ lirnni- 
,,iar ol the M riUc-n Arabic Lungnsge 
lor the Tse ol Beginners, vvith Ex- 
tiarts from tlic ( oran.'* In this vvoik, 
which IS loumled on the t»i*aninaar of 
la-penius, so distingni'-hed for Us 
ju-rqMeuitv , he has Oenved colfjsider- 
.cble iissisiaiue Irom the writings of 
A1 de^'acv and Rost nuifiUer on Rie 
same subject. '! he (Jrarnnaar is di- 
vided into live sections. The first of 
these ti-eat* of the luamier ol reading, 
writing, and pronouncing Arabic; and 
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the methods laid down by tfat author 
appear easy and appropriate, la the 
seroud he treats of the verbs, and gives 
rules for their conjugation and for the 
formation of the tenses, at the same 
tune pointing out the ddhcultieii which 
might embarrass beginners. Tlie third 
section contains the nouns and pro- 
nouns ; the former of which are di- 
vide<l by tlic autlior, according to the 
system of M. <lc into simple 

nouns, anil nouns tn t*(atu const t ucio . 
and their derivation, flouou.s, and de- 
clensions, are afterwards cxpiaiiicd. 
The fourth relates to the particles and 
their u«cs j and in' the filth, the autlior 
gives the rules of Syntax, all the para- 
diginata of which arc .shown by ex- 
amples takiMi fiom the Coran. 'I'he 
extracts from the Coran inserted at the 
end of tlic Grammar, accompanied 
with the vowel points, will be found 
very useful by >oung translators. 

U'urkiah Gramwai . — The study of 
Oriental literature appeals to be 
making a rapid progress among our 
Coutiiieutal neighbours. In addition 
to the numerous works on the lan- 
guages of the Kast, which we have 
before enumerated, we have now to 
notice a 'furkish (Grammar, published 
at Parift by M. Jaiibcrt, of whith M. 
Klaproth speaks in the follow itig terms : 

‘ M. Jaubert has done a gieat ser- 
vice to literature by the publication of 
his Grammar. The mo^t esUeineil 
works of this, description were those of 
Mciiiiiski, Holdoniianii, Coiuidas, \ i- 
guier, and Preiiidl (printed at Jlerhn 
in 17811). The first of these, which 
was intended to serve ns an iiilroduc- 
tioii to the 'rhesnui~us 
Orienialiuin^ contains the general 
principles of the mixed idiom which 
written and spoken at C'oW'^tautiiiople ; 
but its learned author is justly re- 
proached vsith having united, in one 
single Grammar, the nubnieiits of 
three languages esseutiallv ililferiiig 
fr.im eath other, as well with refereiiee 
to their origui ns to their idioms, 
their genius, and their euiistrui timi. 
This ineonv eiiioiiee, whieli was vci} 
generally felt, determineil the pri'iluc- 
tiuii of the (dammar attnlnited to llol- 
dermann, priuteil at (Constantinople iii 
ir.dt)* without tiie iidiiie of the author. 
Although it was meielv an ubiidg- 
nienl of that of Memnski, delormed 
by ahockiug incorrectness of slvle, 
and, in consequence of having been 
iutrustevl to unskilful workmen, it« 
typographical cjdccution far from being 
( onmiendable, the .simplicity of Hol- 

vurtnani/’j nUtthod eut^ured its suceo'^s j 


nearly al^ Ihe copies were distributed 
over the Levant, and it bos become so 
rore a.s^ to oxcite aftnend eUsM^ fo/t its 
republicatlou. Thif> is Uwf/n, being 
the case with of Co^daa aqd 

Viguter ; whether it be that iu these 
Treatises, in other respects delving 
of praise, the elementary priucipies 
are developed with too much prolixity, 
or that Comidas, and more particularly 
Viguier, thought they perceived*- iu 
the mechanism of the Turkish Idu** 
giidgc, dilhcullies which had ei,- 
Ksteiice, or that they exaggerated -the 
importance of t^ie anomaitef th^ did 
exist, it is certain that their Gramuvars 
are so nutch the less read, so much 
the less consulted, as in the one (that 
of Viguier) the use of the Oriental 
eliaracters, «o necessary to be well 
known I))- those who wish seriously. to 
learn the languages of Mahumuiedgo 
Asia, has been almost entirely neglect- 
ed ; while in the other (that of Coiui- 
dasj, rules of pronunciation have be^u 
given which could apply, at the utmost, 
only to Spaniards and Italians. Th^last 
con ^deration has determined M. Jau* 
bert to follow , in his new Grammar, a 
regular and easy transcription of the 
Turkish words into Kuropean charac- 
I Cl-' ; lUid he i- so much the more to 
he praised for this, inasmuch as Im 
has avoided the rock of pedantry on 
w hich t,u mail) of the transcribers of 
Oriental alphabets have wrecked their 
frail embarkation. 

* Uulos well weiglied, exaiuplv^^ 
chosen with discernnieiiC aud great 
clearnes**, distinguish the workofJVl. 
Jaubert Iroin those of his predeces> 0 ;j;s. 
I'hc Table-) contdiiiiug the poradij^* 
inata of the conjugation of the verb 4a 
the ditrererit phases, are particularly 
uselul, and present, at a glau9e, a 
general yiew of its changes, An Ap“ 
peiidix contains, l.^t, a (Jollcctiou of 
Tiirkidi Proverbs ; 2 dlv, the Rela'W 
of (he Horning of the Turkish Fl^'tat 
T<hc-.nieh, in the original, Utb^ra- 
phi/ed under the direction of M. Euan- 
chi ; aiid.hll), a French Translation of 
tliese piece'-, torming a little t hresto- 
inathv. M. JanlKui has aKo inserted 
111 111-) work an Oniguur Alpba|H*t, ex- 
tracted from the AlbS. of the lUiradj 
and of the 'IVskcree Kolia, in ,the 
King s Lihiarv, togctlici with two ori- 
ginal pa-sage-i, taken from these 
and accompanied with a literal versujtt. 
A\e hope tnatM. J. will soou cufiqpjie|e 
his Granimar bv the addition,^ 9if a 
volumr of Syntax, illustrated by 
ineruus exumjdes, with alargeguanU^ 
of which the reading of ‘Turkish books 
must have supplied him.’ 
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heMtit 
th<r30th AptW. 

0rt^)iW'fW<«l9loA^lrtte%ere 
H.^il H. Wfe-' Dwkte Of Cloticesfer, ai 
GMilHfiieW'y'ixM'ds Te1|fhmouth, Milton, 
6SltK<trp«; at«i Nuglntt ; Sir H, Barinj^, 
and Sir J;S©brtf4if j Messrs. Kroufrhain, 
Buxton, Kvans, W. 
Snliitb, iV. Lttehin^oil, Messr<;. Spring 
RiCit^, Rr. Mefrtin^ Bennil, and severtd 
otbrr Members of Partianient. 

•Tbe^ bttsiness commenced by Mr. 
SamweHloane reading the annual re- 
port. ■ It rntimeratc*d the ineflfiectiial 
leglslatire steps taken by the local 
amhorMes in the Colonies, and en- 
forced dtie necessity of briii^in;: pnblic 
opkiioir in this country to bear on a 
qdesHmi so' vitally interestiup to hu-' 
mantty. ' The report went on to state 
the peculiar circumstances of the West 
Indian^ trade, its monopoly, compe- 
tition with free labour, and the neces- 
sity of nil alteration m the su^ar duties, 
tiOTRO Calthospe, ill moving that 
tM# report be adopted by the meeting, 
urged ou the Society the necessity of 
persevering to lay before the world 
the horrors of slavery, for the purpose 
of mitigating, if not huppressing so 
l> 9 ncftil an evil; one, Indeed, so re- 
pugnant to the principles an i dictates 
of humanity. He deteiideil this and 
similar Institutions from the iniputa- 
tious that have been so unsparingly 
thrown Ottl upon them, of leading a>Miy 
the public mind, by exaggerated siate- 
of the state of West Indian 
slavery ; nil the glaring facts of whicii 
were" trow adinitted and detailed in 
their iWpOrt, by the reluctant testimony 
of the agents of their infliction. It 
Was not right to state, that because 
thlwe Acts' were horrible, they were 
therefore untrue ; and that, because 
they Ciccited no horror in West Indian 
society, theyought not to credit it in 
Ktigland. The noble lor<l then re- 
ferred to some of the details in the 
report, to show, that no statement 
could exaggerate the evils of «la\ery, 
or paint its enormity in strtmger co- 
lours tjiuu fhey were admitted to l>e 
hr the' cotifesslphof the planters ihcm- 
se!vc^s. He eloquently contrasted the 
pttbllc conduct of the legislature at 
nome and in the Colonies, and the dis- 
graceful proceedings of the latter in 
aH‘;iaitterS connected with the amc- 
Horhtkivt of " their slaves j ‘ which 
flihoutAedd^ an open confe'ssion of the 
gr^ !^1 Inseparable from so odious 
Orifnial tferaJdf Vnf, 5, 


a system, and the' utter IrtlpusHtbillfy 
of correttihg th^ without British 
interference. Hi« lortbliTp C‘U»|nred 
the meeting hot to leave undone the 
great work which Mr. Uilberfbne Imd 
begun, and to put the finishing stroke 
to the sniierstructure which his talents 
had reared. 

Lord Milton rose, and expressed 
his warm admirati<m of the objects of 
this Society. If the great loaders of the 
cause thought they had obtained their 
object, without the abolition of slavery 
itself, they little calculated on the real 
duty they owed to society and tholr 
Creator. The West Indian mind de-* 
luded itself on thi‘< question ; and hd 
believed, that many vciy well meaning 
proprietors of West India propertyj 
who reside away from their estate, 
were the unknowing cause of dissenii'- 
nating false intelligence to the real 
state of things upon their plantation^. 

Mr. W. Smith heurd with the 
greatest pleasure, the coincidence of 
opinion expressed by the last noble 
lord, who possessed an hereditary 
claim upon their attention, as being 
the successor in the representation Of 
the county of York, of Sir (ieorge 
Sa\llle, one of the earliest of ’the 
abolitionists He recollected an auec-^ 
<h>tc of Sir George, who once Visited a 
hlave*ship at Liverpool, and becoming 
shocked at the preparations before 
him, was asked if he was ill?’ Sir 
(ieorge shook his head, at the con- 
scionsiicss of the different firelingi 
which actuated him and his nicrcniitile 
compauiou ; and said, ** NO, I am not 
ill ; but wliilc you are roiitempiating 
the profits of this voyage, I am wisidng 
the vessel may iieveV sec the cud of it.** 

Mr. W. Wii BF.RFORc'p, preseiited" 
himself to the notice of the meeting, 
and expressed his sense of the dllfi- 
cijlty under which he laboured hi 
attcniptiiig to address them. It would 
he some consolation to his father, 
when he deplored his absence fi'um 
the last field in which they probably 
wouhl be called upon to contend, to 
learn that His Royal Higlincss wai 
surrounded in that hour, by thoA^ 
valued friends who for for^ years had 
combated by his side, ana that those 
who fought were about to enjoy the 
triumph. That hour of iniccess could 
not be distant. He thought so fturti 
the condition of their enemies; and 
still more, from sceiUf'at the head of 
their iifatiUQit a men w of the Hout« 
3B 
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of Brunswick, from whose solllement 
on the throne they had d^Kved th<»SQ 
j)riiKii)les which had rendered this 
country the envy of the world. 

Mr. JiHOLciiAM sanl, It gives me 
great satisfaction to have an opportu- 
nity of addressing my brethren of this 
Socieiyon the present occasion. It is 
true, as an hon. gentleman has ob- 
served, that notliing, absolutely no- 
thing, had been ilone on either side of 
the Atlantic. Yet I cannot but feel 
confident of ultimate, ami not long- 
deferred succes->, from one single state- 
ment, namely, that noticing has been 
done. We were told not only for the 
gecond, hut for the hundreth time, 
that when we last pressed forward to 
lay the axe at the root ot the poisonous 
tree, under whose shade our fellow- 
men have so long withered and perish- 
ed, that ours was not the task to fell 
the trunk — that oui'. was iu>t the task 
even to prune the branches ; that the 
evil must gradually he coped with in 
tlie West Indies ; and that the time for 
withholding uouri<ihmeut from its cul- 
ture, for ceasing to water its roots, or 
for pruning its luxuriances, could only 
he juilged of by those on the spot, who 
knew the soil, and the climate in which 
it was cultivated. We were t<dd, that 
by various means, slow and gradual, 
ami almost iinpercentihle to the naked 
C}e, our object would be uccoinplisbed 
'^without that interlerence, wliich could 
only mean warfare and destruction. 
Wc were tohl, in short, to let them 
alone, and they would do every thing 
ert'ei tually for us. Now we did not 
believe, ami we tohl them so ; and 
what tlid they say to that } Why, that 
wc were vituperative, uncharitable, 
and inhuman, to the West India plan- 
ters; and if we only waited a little 
vvhili*— a month or two at must — wc 
would see the whole of our wishes 
speedily and surely ed'etted by the West 
tniliuu legislature. What has been the 
result.^ Uubeliev iiig we (iid wait, and 
>vhat have they done ^Vhy, I say 
again, alisolutely nothing. And here 
t beg it to IjO borne in mind, that I 
mean to lolhiw them up by something 
of a jjarliamentnry notue on this octa- 
>}ion, and compel them either to abide 
by their contract, or take the conse- 
quences which must surely and iiicvi- 
tubly follow ail} longer neglect. I never 
expected to liv e to leel sm li a weight of 
obligation to the whole West India 
legislature. What has Trinidad done ? 
Why, much. It has resisted, fivm the 
very moment it was promulgated, tliose 
girders iu Couwil which wtre formed 


in consequence of our efforts, uid only 
yielded, at Ia.st, in obedience to the 
strong arm of authority. But iu that 
simple resistance, the planters h^ve 
done more to advance our cause than 
vime have done iu aquaiier of a century. 
The legislature of Triuidad has de- 
clared, that to interfere with the dis- 
cipline of the cart-whip, was to cut off 
at once wliat every one knew was the 
very emblem of West ludiaii slavery. 
In Barbadoes, they demolished the 
Meetuig-llouae, because it hail been 
devoted to the unhappy objects of jour 
protection ! But that was not all : 
tliey burnt the house of the Mission- 
ary, and drove him with ignominy 
from the spot ; and when a successor 
was appointed, they actually warned 
him off the island. I have stated thus 
much, in order to preface that which I 
consider niy most imperative duty to 
propose, — that this Society should at 
once give notice on the ground of for- 
mer failures, and tell the West Indian 
Propiietors, ‘ If you continue to pursue 
your present cour‘>e, and allow one 
small portion of the session to pass by 
without adopting tliose measures which 
have been pressed upon vou, and which 
you have pledged yourselves to carry 
into execution, — the very first week of 
the ensuing Session of Parliament shall 
see a bill brought iu to do that for you 
which vou refuse to do yourselves, 
and set this question at rest for ever, 
not only for the benefit of the Negro 
slave, hut for the ultimate advantage of' 
the short-sighted master.’ 

Mr. Hu rr proposed that the present 
Meeting should ileclare ageuerul reso* 
liition, iiot merely to abstain from 
West India sugar, but from tl»e use of 
all sugar, xf it were necessary, to lay 
at once the axe to the root of slavery, 
by n mode whieh, while it would ad- 
mit the inmate ot the palace to cou.- 
tribute largely to thin work of huma** 
iiity, would also enable the dweller iu 
the. huinbicst cottage to throw iu bis 
mite. 

[Some objections were maile as to 
the proper time for proposing ihie Re- 
solution, but none that met it fairly on 
it!> merits ; and it was accordingly not 
|H*rsisted iu ; though it is uudeuiable 
that nil mode could be so effectoal for 
the speedy luul total abfdituni of* sla- 
very, as a universal Iwad between 
those who desire its destruciion, not 
to taste of the fruits of iie labours. The 
want of coiisuiBptioH for West liHUan 
sugar would do ki a year what tha 
most tdoque&t oratiooa of ages eoidki 
nut cffcct.J 
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Dr. iiUSHii^GTON 8tat«\}, that au hon. 
friend of his haWng oceaslou to visit 
his West India property, took with 
him a sister to Jamaica ; and upon his 
arri\ al there, endeavoured, in concert 
wiih her, to effect some alteration in the 
state of his slaves, and instil into them 
some rudiments of religious iiisti uction. 
Would the Meeting”, however, belitve 
it ? The gentleinau and his sister were 
assailed with the most murderous 
threats for these exertions, and ac- 
tually libelled in the' newspapers in 
terms too gross for him to read to 
that assembly ; but if God gave hiui 
strength, he Would read it in his place 
whenever the question came to be 
agitated. 

Mr. O’CoNNF.LL said,he was induced 
to address the Meeting from selfish 
feelings ; he was himself a slave. I'lie 
cry of the West Indian Negro brought 
the Irish howl to his ear. Man was 
horn free in every country, no matter 
what his colour or his creed ; his 
right of freedom was inhcieat in his 
nature, and no country could he really 
free where the slave existed. He, 
therefore, pitied those who went on a 
religious crusade to the West indies, 
and forgot the white bondsmen at 
home. He implored them to unite 
their exertions and voices in this great 
cause of freedom and humanity. Let 
public feeling be united in this cause, 
and expressed through the great bul- 
wark of British liberty, — the press of 
Kiigland, and “ the slave will grtiw too 
big for slavery, his chains will burst 
from around him, and he will stand 
regenerated luid disentli railed.'’ 

The following Resolutions were 
passed before tlie Meeting dispersed . 

That IhU Society , deeply iinpre*,sed 
with a sense of the misfortune they 
have recently sustained, in the retire- 
ment from public life of their late in- 
comparable leader, Mr. Wilhcrforce, 
hasten to discharge, in the most solemn 
and public manner, the imperious duty 
t»f acknowledg'uig, for theinseUes and 
the African race, the inestimable obli- 
gations which they owe to that friend 
of mankiud. Kminently endowed with 
every talent necessary to ensure his 
own individual advancement, and in 
circttinstances peculiarly favourable for 
its attainment, the Societv will recol- 
lect that, with a self de\otiuii of the 
moat rare and unequalled description, 
be preferred the endeavour after w idel y- 
CKtended usefulness. In a course uu- 
producUre of wealth or power, to the 
certainty of becoming politically great ; 
and sacrificed the brilliant prospect of 


mixing on ec[^ual terms atuong the 
statesmen of Kurope, at the shriuc of 
ju!*tice and humanity. 

“ 1 hat while we lecognire with ap- 
plause the moti\eh, equally pure and 
generous, which led to so disinteresterl 
a choice, we luiist more iimnerliately 
direct our tlianks to tliecondiu t which 
they prtidiiced— the aident /.e.il, the 
undeviating stea<Uncss, the lUKlaunted 
courage, and the infU vildc )>crse\ er- 
auce, exertcil and uiuiiit.uneil tlirouiih 
a long, hil oriuus, and ofleu disiourag- 
ing contest ; at the conehision of whit h 
he attained the triie and iic\ er- fading 
glory of freeing his couiitr} fiom her 
Anilest stain — the traflic iii ‘man ; and 
has entitled himself to the eternal gra- 
titude, not only of his eountr\ , hut of 
his sneeies. 

“ That this Meeting feel themselves 
called upon to express their deep regicl 
and ilisuppointmt lit, that so little prt>- 
gress should hitherto ha'e been maile 
in carrying into elV<M t the henextdent 
intentions of his MajesU’s (J oserii- 
ment, the unanimous resolutions of 
Parliament, ainl the wishes and prayers 
of the nation at large, for the mitiga- 
tion and eventual extinction of colonial 
slavery; that the threats of determined 
resislauee on the ])ait of the colonists 
to the proposed measures of reform, 
appear to ileslroy all rational hope of 
relies ing their fumdsmeii from tlie^ 
evils which press upon them, except 
by ihe direct interfereiu c of the Su- 
pieme Legi-lalnre, which, they trust, 
inav he induced, without iiirther ih‘* 
laj,to enact and (iiloicc such mea- 
sures as shall eireelually meliorate the 
couditiou of the slax c-popnlalion <»f his 
Majesty’s colonies, and ‘ laise them 
to a participation in those ci'il rights 
and prixileges whieli aie enjo>ed by 
otherelasscs of Ins Majesty’s subjects.’ 

♦< Tliatdeeph convinced of the moral 
guilt, as well as of the piditieal inex- 
pediencv o1 colonial slaverv , this Meet- 
ing further 1 unents the (ominnnncc 
of tlm'-ecomiiieri ml regulations, which, 
by imposing a nmch higher duty on 
sugar, llie produce id free labour, 
than on sugar grov.ii b\ riuves force 
the latter into consuinplioii in tins 
country, almost to the cxiUi.iuii of the 
former ; that in thus giving a large 
bonus to the hoMers of slaves in tluir 
ciinipetition with free labour, this 
country is pursuing a course which, 
while it is at variance with all just 
maxims of commercial policy, power- 
fully and fatally lends to aggravate the 
minenes of the slave, and to perpetuate 

the evils of colonial Ixmdage ; and 
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that, therefore, they earnestly recom- 
mend to all the friends of their cause 
to t mploy their best exertions to put 
an end to a state of things which inaKes 
the people of this cuuntiy the real and 
efficient, though reluctant, supporters 
of that system of slavery, which they 
unc<|uivocally reprobate as immoral 
and unjust, as inconsistent with the 
principles of British law, and highly 
injarious lo the national interests. 

“ That it be most earnestly recoin - 
mended to the friends of thi.s Society, 
in all parts of the United Kingdom, to 
employ their strenuous eflorts in form- 
ing Anti-slavery Associations, for the 


purpose of diffusing Information re- 
specting the statb df slavery • of ex- 
citing and keeplhg’ tOiVc d Iffellng of 
strong interc.st In the nhWdhpy lot of 
our colonial hotidshifeh, tjjid of pro- 
ducing a suitable lip^rdssfoh 'dmon<^ 
all classes, and especially affiong the 
young, of the paramounV obUgntions 
attaching to ns as men, aS Britons, 
and as Christians, to Idave no means 
unattempted for alleviating their con- 
dition, and for raising thehi from their 
present state of mental dhrkness and 
brutish subjection, to light, liberty, 
and the hope of the Gospfel.” 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT CONNECTED WITH 
INDIAN AFFAIRS^^^ 

Itouse of Commons, Friday, May 1825. 


TiunMP.sn War, 

Mr. Humf. seeing the President of 
the Board of Controlin his place, wish- 
ed tp know whether any fresh advices 
had been leceiveU relative to the Bur- 
mese war ? 

The answer of Mr. Wv nn was heard 
very indistinctly in the gallery. We 
understooil him to say that no ships, 
and consequently no advice.s, iiod re- 
cently arrived from India. 

EAST tM)IA judges’ ntf.l. 

Tlie House resolved itself into a 
Committee on the above Bill. 

Mr. II UME adverte«l to a provision 
which was contained in theltn page of 
the hill, by which the Recorder of 
Prince of vVales’s Island was liable to 
be removed from his situation at the 
pleasure of his Majesty. He wished 
to know whv the pet son appointed to 
the recordership should be placed in a 
situation ilitferent Irom any other 
Judge ? Other Judges held their ap- 
pointment for life, unleso they behav- 
ed improperly in office ; and so, he 
contendeil, ought the Recorder of 
Prince of Wales’s Island. 

Mr. WvNS said, the provision in 
question was not a new one, hut vtas 
strictly in conformity with the actor 
charter uniler which a Recorder had 
been originally apj^ointecl. 'I'he sala- 
ries of the Madras Judges hud former- 
ly been paid in pagodas, at 8^. the pa- 
goda. That mode of payment had' for 
some time been discontinued, and the 
aaUries were paid In rupees. 3ut it 


was found that the quantity of iiilver 
to be obtained for the rupee Was not 
equal, in proportion, to that which 
could he obtained for the pagoda, by 
which the Judges sustained a loss. A. 
memorial stating that fact, and calling 
for an alteration, was laid before the 
Indian Covernmeiit, who, having sub- 
mitted it to the proper authorities, clc- 
termhied, on their rcfiort, to make the 
alteration. It was also thought better 
to pay the salaries in the local cur- 
rency, rather th.an in British currency. 

Mr. Hume said, he objected to the 
a])pointmciit of a Judge who wAs re- 
movable at pleasure. Such a system 
was most dangerous, since it tentlfedto 
shake the independence of Judges. The 
House, perhaps, was not aware that 
Indian Governors had sometimes pu- 
ni.shcd even jurors because they had 
done their duty. In one case, because 
a jury had acted contrary to the feel- 
ings of Sir G. Barlow, that individual 
had displaced every man Who sa*t oh it. 
It w ould not he forgotten that at a former 
period Sir H. Gwillim had beCn‘ re- 
moved from Madras, in conseqUcncc 
of a dispute between him and Qo- 
vemment. That iiidividiml whs riot 
allowed to state his oplnibBi as to the 
law of the land. But, from tbkt day 
to this, the custom of removJn|^ at plea- 
sure was dot, he understood, permitfed. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the wdrdft of 
the act or cliArter of IW17 vferc roflo*w- 
ed iri this bill. That ctlar^rr, WHlbh 
appointed a 'Rdcotder for 1^0cfe'*df 
Wales’s Island,' provided fbat the in- 
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dividual sboulflboia the'sitviatiou dur^ such paltry considerations as these oc- 
iug his Majesty’s plca,sur^. cupied the attention of the House. 

Mr, Hu mi; said be woidd be satisfied Mr. Winn had no ivish to prolonr 
iftberighthpn.peutdcnj^awouW state the discussum, but he would tell the 
that this blU made no alteratjou in the hou. Gentleman that the Ju.ltres of 
geueraUaw, and that the Indian Judges India >vere as honourable and uide- 
ivere to be placed in the same sitnatiou pendent as anv of those in this country 
as those, of England.— No, iVo.”) Mr. I1 lmk‘ had no doubt of the 
Tkeu» be contended, it was a (luestion abilitv of the Judges m India, but they 
\\Uich caUed for the most serious con- ought to be as independent as they 
siJeration. The system of iutimida- were able. He suggested the ap^xmit- 
tioa was carried to such an extent that inent of a temporaiy Judge in cdses of 
no ipau that dUfered from the Goverui> \acancy, in the same manner us was 
inc'ut could hope. , to escape proscrip- ]uovided in case ol vacancy among ihe 
turn; and the degree of despotism to Members of Council, 
wliich the executive power in India Mr. Wynn saw several objei lions to 
had arrived, was unexampled even by the proposed change. He had never 
that of the Stuarts. Many persons hail heard of the case ot tlie indigo i»laMlers 
been banished, and within the last to vvlueh the hon C.entlemau alluded. 


mouth two indigo planters had arrived 
in England, having been deported 
li’om India without notice or trial. It 
became the duty of the House to con- 
sider whether such a system ought, or 
could safely, be allowed to endure. 
The half- castes were not allowed to 
sit on juries# and yet they were allowed 
to hold laud j while Euglishtncn, who 
possessed the former privilege, were 
wliolly precluded from the latter. It 
vva.s quite nece^isary that some system 
sliould be established for securing the 
independence of the Judges in India, 
and interpobing the protection of a jury 
lietwcen J^ritisli subjects and the pub- 
lic autlioritlc.s, 

Mr.RoBCinsoN said, that any al- 
teration ill the law, as fur as regarded 
the Judges, appeareil to him unne- 
ccs.saty, 

A^r. W ^NN said, he would be quite 
read) to give bis attention to any niea- 
''Uixr which nboujd propu,se a practu.u- 
ble remC‘Ij’ to the existing delects. 

Sir C. Fouats said, it was impossible 
that the people of India, having the 
kuowfedge they hod of the blessing.*, 
and .spirit of ihe. JUritish Constitution, 
coukl long endure the tyranny of their 
Governors. 

iVJtr. said, nothing could be 

inofg qbjcctiouable tb'au that any cou- 
fpsiou sbuqld exist betw^n the execu- 
tive aiyl jndieUl authorities. 

Dr, r,|iijui.iMoiu^ .said, if any altera- 
tion were uecessary, it must be pro. 
sjded for by anoiliyr bill; but that 
now utulcr di.spuasion conteiii plated 
but, a change in ihg Judges’ 
salaries.,, , , 

Mj*. HtJAfK h#d no objection to the 
4u(lge3’ salaries being raised, but he 
coitiplaiucd that the uxist important 
interests of India were neglected., whilft 


Mr. Hi wr. objcited to the clause 
einpowcring the auihoritics of India to 
transport olfemlers to Prince ol W.iles’s 
island, or anj other plate to which 
thev might at present he sentenced, 
beeause the climate of that island was 
such as to ensure the death of almost 
Huy European who should be con- 
demned to liard lalxinr there. 

Sir For Hr s propo«;ed that the sa- 
laries of the Judges should he raised 
from 18,000 to 00,000 rupees, and 
moved an amendment to that effect* 

Sir C. ('oir seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Wynn said, the late loss of life 
rendered it necessary to oftVr every 
temptation to persons properly quali- 
fied to fill these olfues. 'J'he proposed 
altcratjou aiiionutevi to not more than 
200/. per annum, and he therefore 
thought it was not worth while to 
adopt it. 

After a few words from Sir C. h oRncs 
and Mr. T. C'ovRrf.NAV, the amend- 
ment was earned. 

On the clause which enacted “ that 
one v ear's salarj’ should be given to the 
family or next represeutativ e of a Judge 
dying III India.” 

Sir C. FoRur.s proposed, that if a 
Judge should d'e on Ins jiassage out. 
Ins next representative should be en- 
titled to a full year’s salary . 

Mr. UKOt<.iiVM approved of the 
amendment. He aUu thought Uiat 
Judges shouhl be enlilk*d to a pen- 
sioiraftcr seven years' service, instead 
of ton 5 ears, as was the practice ,at 
present. 

Altera few. words from Mr. Il.StMf- 
NER, the Chairman, at the suggcRtion 
of Mr. WvNN, reported progress, and 
the Conimiliec was ordered U» i'it agam 
on tbbday se’iinighl. 



APPEAL BEFORE THE LORDS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL AGAINST 
THE LAWS FOR THE PR^SS IN INDIA, 


On Monday, May 23, 1825, came on 
to be beard before the Right Honour- 
able the Privy Council of His Majesty, 
the Appeal of.) antes Silk Jiiukiiighain, 
Esq. late of ihe City ol Calcutta, but 
now ol Cornwall Terrace, Kegent’s 
Park, against a cettain Rule, Ordi- 
nance, and regwlatioii, made and is- 
sued by the (iovernor-geiieral iu Coun- 
cil of Foit William in Bengal, on the 
14th day of March, 1823, and which 
Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, re- 
ceived the sanction of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta on the 4th day of 
April in the same year. 

The Counsel for the Appellant were 
Mr. Uentiian and Mr. .lohu Williams ; 
— those for the lOast India (.oiiipany 
were Mr. Seijeant Hosaiiquct, Mr. 
Serjeant Spaiikie, Mr. Henry Brongh- 
um, and Mr. Tindal. 

The JLords of the Privy Council 
baying assembled at half-past ten 
o’clock, 

Mr. Denman proceeded to address 
their lx>rdsbips. He had the honour, 
he said, of attending before the Coun*- 
cU on the part of Mr. Birckinghain, 
who was the Appellant, against a re- 
gulation issued hy the Governor-gene- 
ral of India in Couneil, on the 14tUof 
March, 182.3, and cuuHrnicd hy the 
Supreme Judge on the following 
month of the aame year. The npjieal 
came on to be heard under the provi- 
sions of the 13ih of George 111. cap. 
63. sec. 36, which enabled the Gover- 
nor-general to make such regulations 
as appeared proper for the manage- 
ment Of the Affairs of India, and gave 
to any person the right of appe.ilto the 
King in Council, who was eiiiptovered, 
if he thought tit, to set aside any such 
regulaUons. it was necessary that 
notice of appeal should be gi\en at the 
India House, lu addition to some other 
formalities, all which had been com- 
plied with by the appellant, m the 
present case. It might be proper here 
to state that the Act of Parliament 
dj4 limit the right of appeal to any 
persous supposed to have been ag- 
grieved hy the rules and regulations 
nromulgated by the <»overnor- general. 
It gave the right of appeal to any per- 
son witiiout requiring that individual 
to show that he has suffered aiify par- 
ticular grievance ; although, if it were 
necessary m the prosecution of the pre- 


sent inquiry, it would be very easy for 
the appellant to show that he had not 
only been personally aggrievedhy the 
onler, but that the consequences to 
him had been absolutely ruinous to 
his prospects and fortune. The appel- 
lant hod been reduced from a state of 
considerable ofiluence to u state of 
comparative poverty ; — he had been 
driven to maintain himself in Eng- 
hand by his own resources, and to 
undertake new lahoiiis for his subsist- 
ence, which, had not this ruin been 
inflicted on him hy the Guvernnient of 
India, would have been nuneeessary. 
However, any person who appealed 
under the general authority of the Act 
of Parliament was competent to lay 
before their Lordships not only every 
circumstance he could bring forward, 
but e\ery arguincut which could be 
urged to show that the regulation of 
which he complained ought not to 
have been promulgateil. His object 
was to show that, in the first place, the 
regulation ought not to have been 
adopted as being “ repugnant to the 
laws of England,” fwliich was one of 
the restrictions on the power of mak- 
ing these regulcitlous) j and secondly, 
that if it could not be held to be strictly 
“ repugnant” to the laws of filnglanil, 
nevertheless it was in the highest de- 
gree inexpedient that such a regulation 
should exist amongst the subjects ot 
the Government of Fhigband in Iqdia ; 
and he trusted that their Lordships, 
acting as persons having control 
over the subject, would be of opinion 
that no such regulation should have 
been issxied, and would therefore 
direct it to be rescinded. The 
case came before their Lordshi|>s 
under circumstances of peculiar inte- 
rest. Not only did the Appellant con- 
sider the regulation of an iimirious 
tendciiey ; but a large body of the Na- 
tives of India, who bad been, by the 
disposal of Providence, placed undci 
our sway, had submitted to the King 
in Council the grievances which they 
felt to have been imposed upon them 
by this interference with the plaia 
principles of English liberty and jus- 
tice, by whii n they fondly believed 
that they were protected in the enjoy- 
ment of theij property and their righto. 
He held in his hand a Memorial to the 
King, consisting of a variety of repre- 
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teutations on the part of the Natives of 
India.* He would not enter into de- 
tail with respect to that memorial, but 
the latter part was so striking', that he 
could not refrain from reading a pas- 
sage from it : — Your Majesty 'fYaith- 
fui subjects, from a distance of half the 
globe, appeal to your heart by the 
sympathy which forms a paternal tie 
between your Majesty und the lowest 
of your subjects.” 

Mr. Brougham, approaching Mr. 
Denman from behind, and ohseiAing 
that the memorial of the Nati>esof 
India to the King was in a printed 
paper, not included among those laid 
before the Council as part iif the case, 
objected to its being read as a p.irt ot 
the proceedings ; when 

The Earl of Harrow by (the Pre- 
sident) ohsers ed tliat it w as not com- 
petent for thte learned gentleman to 
rea<l from the memorial, as it, had not 
\et been prescnttsl to the (.mnicil In an 
official manner. 

Mr. Den MSN resumed. He thought 
the memorial was very material to the 
question before their Lordships; but 
since it would he improper for him to 
lead from it, he would content himself 
with stating what he couceive<l to he 
Its nature. That memorial ]inned 
that it was the feeling amongst the 
Natives of India that they had been 
deprived of tlieir hheity by the regu- 
lation in ciuestion, and that tliey were 
looking with the deepest aiixict) to the 
result ot the appeal before their Lord- 
ships. If tlie King’s subjects, at the 
distance ot half the globe, ” appealed 
to his Majesty’s heart b} the sympathy 
which fvirmed a paternal tie helweeu 
his Majesty and the lowest of his sub- 
jects if they appealed to him by the 
honour of this great nation n<)t to per- 
mit the millions of his subjects in 
India to he trampled on;” if, finally, 
they appealed to him by the glory' of 
Ills crown, on which the eyes tif Europe 
were fixeil, not to consent to the degra- 
dation” of the Natives of Imlia ;~if 
these were the sentiments ol millions 
of bis Majesty’s native subjects in 
India, he ti-u>tcd that tlicir Lordships 
would remember the great and imporl- 
ani duty which they bad to pcrlorm — 
the ^uost solemn he declared beh»re 
Ch>dtliat, in his opinion, had e\er been 
inrposed ujkiu a public ln>dy in tliis 
couutiy — involving the fate of millions 
in a degree unparalleled by the most 


* See the lart Number of the Oriental 
IlorahJ, p. — 515. 


im)K>rt^t proceeding ever submitted 

to the consideration of any tribunal. 

The Regulation which formed this 
subject of appeal did not present itself 
in any very favourable colours at the 
outset. It had not originated with the 
Company at home, or with the Board 
of Commissioners who had the right 
of control o\er the atfairs of lu<lia« 
It lias not the act of an\ (ioiernor- 
general sent out with authority from 
this countiy trr legi'.Iate for the King's 
subjects in India. It was not the art oI 
that illustrious nobleman (the Marquis 
of llasliugs^ whoso rule in India was 
jrerhajis thr* greatest and most glorious, 
and mo‘^t beneficial ft) the ‘subjects* 
committed to his eharge, that bad ever 
been known. Ills administration 
was one ol unparnlleled prosperity, 
and the wisdom oi his rouiicils was 
in no instanec tnor<* rlistiiiguithed 
than when he deelaverl that the presi 
in India should In* free Irorn all tho 
fetters which had pre\iouslv been im- 
posed on It. The ludde Manpiis w.i« 
of o]»inion that the laws of the land 
were snfticient to cheek any abuse of 
the prcxs, and that to them alone the 
trovemment ought to look lor protec- 
tion, He relied upon the goorl (Wlinga 
of those whom he goveriierl, rather 
than on the strong hand of power 
whic h had prenoiisly oppressed and 
degraded the only means by which 
public opinion could be expressed in 
those distant regions. The Regulation 
was not the act ol l^rrd Wellesley, for 
though he imposcil a regulation res- 
pecting the press, it was oue infinitely 
less o7)jectioiiahle than that which 
their Lordships were called upon to 
consider. Nor was it the act of a tki- 
X cmor-gcneral, w'ho,*Iii the exerc ise of 
H long course of rule, had become con- 
versant wath the mode in which India 
ought to be governed. It happened 
that in the short |x'riod which inter- 
vened between the coiieliisioii ol l.^>rd 
Hastings’s government, occ asioned by 
his retirmgIVoin India, and thearrisal 
ot his succ'cssor, Mr. Adaiu, in the 
briel authonts with which he was 
almost accideiuallv invested, bc-nig the 
senior member ol the ( ouncil, issued 
tins Uegulation, winch was at war with 
the pennaneiit pidsjH-rity of India and 
the principles ol Kiighnli justice. 
regulation tlieiefore did ij<»t cainie be- 
fore them recommended bv great 
names. It was not supported by th<^ 
authority of ihe 'I'ydides, the Ijlysaes-, 
or the aVUiHcs of India. The t’oun- 
c*l wouW have to consider only the aet 
of aa imlividttal, .Mr. Adam, who how- 
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ever resp^table ia many particulars 
did not come bef«>re them recuinnieiiil;> 
od by this authority of statestnaii>like 
wisdom which belonged to mea>»ures 
directlv the oppobitc of that which 
be had adopted. 

One check u|X)ii the power of the 
Governor-general in the issuing of re- 
giilatious was to be found in Calcutta 
itself, and ru a f(uartcr where conli- 
dence might be placed, namely, in the 
decisions of an Kughsh lawyer, placed 
in the highest judicial .situation in 
India. The regulations issued by the 
Governor- general couhl not lia\e the 
authority of law till they were regis- 
tereti with the consent of the Sujneine 
Court at Calcutta. It wd*> therefore 
necessary that Mr, Adam’s regulation 
should be submitted lo the eousUler- 
ation of bir Francis Macnaghten who 
happened then to be the only judge at 
Calcutta, and w bo therefore constituted 
the whole court to whom the appeal 
wa» made. It was a matter of satis- 
faction that the Xand.s of the Council 
Mere funushed with the grounds on 
which Sir F. Macnaghtea expressed 
his conviction that he was b*)uml to 
register the regulation. 1 liey were 
not left to guess at the reasons winch 
liad indueuced the decision of tlie 
learned judge, but had them stated in 
his own words, and might with all pro- 
per respect review them, in order to 
see whether they could legitimately 
lead to the conclusion to winch he had 
unfortunately come. 

Mr. Fergnsson .and Mr. Turton, 
two barristers then at Calcutta, having 
been heard in the ^supreme Court 
against the registering of the regula- 
tion, Sir F. Macnaghteii stated that he 
had innturely coUsnlered all the bear- 
ings of the ((uestion, and that he had 
no hesitation m fully expressing his 
sentiments w ithout funherdelilx-ration. 
He (Mr. iJenniunl trusted that he 
should not he guilty of disrespect 
hiwards a person placed in such an 
tniiueut situation, when he stated 
that after the nio.st delilicrate exaniin- 
atioD oT the sentiments delivered by 
the learned judge, he was of omnioii 
that they were not consi'-tent with rea- 
son or with law . 

His Lordship in giving his decision 
slated that he had no hai^ in framing 
the regulation. Whilst it v\as before 
the (,'ouucil he said he was applied to 
to look at it, but he refused ; he v\as 
applied to a second time, and again 
refused 5 he was applied to a (bird 
time, just beturc it passed through the 
c otuicil, to look tit it, ia order to sec 


whether it was dfrawu tip in a proper 
manner so that the registratioa of it 
might not be defetited by any techni- 
calities. Then he said, that without 
in his opinion, couipromising his duty) 
he did look at the rcgulMioti, and 
stated that it was one of which Ke would 
approve. He (Mr.|lJ.) could not but 
lament that the learned judge had 
taken that step j for after having pro- 
mised that he would approve of the 
regulation, it could hardly be supposed 
that he^btou“ht S(; free and unbiassed 
a judgment to the consideration of the 
ouestion as its immense iir>{>Ortance 
demanded. 'Fhe learntHl judge pro- 
ceeded to say that he inspected the 
regulation, and, at his suggestion, six 
wonis were altereil, and he iheii stated 
that ** he would give it his approval.” 
He added that he was ready to take 
upon himself all censure and blame 
which might be supposed to attach to 
its enactment.’' In point of fact, his 
Lordship gave his sanction to the 
proce« ding before it was bronght be- 
f(»re him in the Supreme Court for his 
o))inion. Taking into consideration 
that Sir F. Maciia^hlen was the only 
judge at that period in Calcutta, and 
tliat he constituted tlie whole of the 
( onrl, it might be said that the cpieR- 
tion was decided before it came to be 
heard, and that the arguments of 
Messrs. Fergusson and Tuitoii against 
the regulation weie thrown away. 

In the course of the speech in which 
Sir F. Macnaghton explained the 
reasons on which his decision was 
fiiunded, it happened rather singularly, 
that he stated some objections to the 
measure as it now stood. It was very- 
tfiiigular that the regulation which the 
Judge intended to be Coiidilionftl, had 
turned out to bo absolute, and made to 
apply to a case to which, if .SirF. Mae- 
Dughten had known that it was meant 
to he applied, he expressly stated he 
never Would have given his sanction 
to the regulation j for his Lordship said 
“that there w as no intention to rciPuse a 
license to any' paper, now printed in 
Calcutta. He spoke only from his oWn 
opinion ; but if anypersoU erttcrtalned 
any apprehension that the Hcehse 
would not be granted under* such cir- 
cumstances, he would not Conviciil to 
register the rule unti! it $hbilild be 
granted.” lie proceeded to bbsCrVe; in 
reply to an observation, “that th^ rcgu- 
Intiun was loosely worded,” that' he 
“ wished any lawyer wouh| take! htd his 
hand, and say w hethtr the fine of 400 
rupees, imposed as a penalty, could be 
repeated to the end of diiue. Tlie regn- 
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latioa" he added, coniVded pQwerto 
• * — e would not a- 


thobc who he was fare 

bv*sf it and he went on to say “that if 
any. persoiis should complain of any 
such abuse, he would forward their 
toinpUiuU with zeal and eiierjcyi ' 

He (Mr. Denman) might perhaps he 
considered guilty, of - an omission, in 
iu>t having read to their L,or(lships the 
regulation of which his client coni- 
plftined; hut it was already, no doubt, 
too well known to their Lordships, to 
reader it necessary for him to trotiTile 
them hy going minutely iuto its details. 
Theii- Lordships \\(mld recollect that the 
license to be granted in the tirstiustance 
to all papers, might he revoked; and then 
the paper would stand as if no license 
had ever been gi anted to it, Acconl- 
ingti tiie wording of tUc regulation, it 
was doubtful whether it applied to au\ 
papier then existing at all ; and it 
probable that that was bir F. Mac- 
naghton’s opinioti, when he stated that 
he would withhold Ins consi'iit Irom the 
registering ol the regulation, until 
heciiBes liad been granted to all the 
exisliug papers. The words eontaiucil 
in the regulation were as follows 
“ .\ud he It lurlher ordained, hv the 
authority aforesaid, that CM iy licence 
whuli shall and may be gr.uited, in 
manner and form aloresuiil, shall and 
may he re-sumed ami rtcallod hy the 
C»o\crnor>tiej\eral in (ojuneil,” &c. It 
would seem, Irom the wording of that 
clause, that the power given h> the re- 
gulation was inteudedti) lie of 
tfc charueter. As Sir F. Maenaghtni 
refused to register the regulation till a 
liecuse was granted to eveiv csistiiig 
paper, it was pci let tly fair to inler that 
he never conteinplatcd that the regu- 
lation could be hereafter applied to any 
bueh paper. That, however, was not 
npw the cjucstion. Their Lordslups 
were not calleil ujioii to consider vvhe- 
iher. the license, ol the ( 'altutta Join nal 
had legally revoked. He merely 

put the pasf to siiow the insuHit ien< v 
of any seenrity against the acts of arbi- 
trary power. Witii what surprise must 
bir F. JMacnaghten have been over- 
whelmed, when he found the license 
of the Calcutta Jfournal revoked withm 
alittl^morc than afevv months fioin tne 
pfripd in which hg had exprcs'c l his 
determination not to register the repi- 
l.atioa till a Ucuuse had lu-a-n granteu to 
every «txisting paper. J^ir F. y**;'";'?;*' 
tea had expressed bis belief th.it t 
powers the regulation would not be 
But Could there be a greater 
uhua^ of .these powers, than had been 
exhibited in the mode m whuh tne 


Calcutta Journal had l>cen treated? 
The Appellant was now before their 
Lordships in person, and prepared to 
state that bis property had been mined 
by the revocation of ids license ; andyet, 
though two years and a half had elapsefl, 
he dill not hud th.at Sir F. Mncnaghleu's 
zeal and energy” were awake; or 
that he had taken any steps, or made 
the slightest cdbrt, to remedy the 
“ abuse” ot the pow'ers of the regu- 
lathm which he himself has passed. 
There were several other points in sir 
F. Macnaghfen’s judgment, on which a 
few observations might properly be 
made ; hut as they would naturally 
come into the general consideration of 
the subject, he could as well allude to 
them attei wards as at that time. 

In addition to the opinions of Sir F. 
Macnaghten, their Lonlships had l)e- 
fore them a statement of the Last 
Indian ( omji.iny, in which t'nat body 
as.sio'ued fheo' reasons for sanctioning 
the regulation. 'Fins i>aper, in the ftr^t 
instanec, ga% e a short history of the 
foundati m of the CoinpHiiy, and ix’eited 
the several charters of William III., 
George 1. and fieorge II., by which 
llieir privileges n«>re pi'otceted ; but in 
all tliose ails, the power of making re- 
gulations tor the guvenmient ot India 
w as ai i oiupanied liy t he restrietion.lliat 
“ such regulations’ must be consistent 
wiih reason, ami not repingnant to the 
laws of Knglaml.” 'I'he siaUuncMt of 
the ICast India ( 'oinpany proceeds thus • 
It is matter of notoriety that from 
the hist jntrodnetion «d’ printiiije, ami 

i. aitieulaiU of the publication of news- 
naiKTs, in’thc different Presidencies, it 

has been the practn e of the ditt’erent 
governments to exercise a diia‘M con- 
Trol over the persons ct.gagerl m sm h 

ii, „Url..kiu!C' 'rl''- nn.l 

condiiitors of newspapers fK-ingntthat 
tune Luropeaiis, resident in India hy 
permission of the rornpanv, a per- 
severance in a course ol jniWieatfons 
of a daio'xrous character vvovihl have 

Won .looirn-dsum. he 

pait.es im|.Hr..le.l wore nn'»..rthy iil'.hc 
•roteetion .,f the G,.ve.n,mnt, endih- 
setilMsof heinie ''.v ' '7"" 

the ...mersM.th iiliieh the Ka.t If .ha 

Com .a..s arehAeste.lhyfhelef.UM ire. 

Kea mslames. hoiieser.oi eitrred lit an 
cerls ..eriod, re<i.iir.i.f the h.tef|.<e,.- 
tion'of authority. In .-..oseiinenee- <.f 
some evcei.tioimhle |n.bh.-.ilio.is, the 
Gov eriior-( General m < ouneil, Jt Fort 
\Vilhaiii, fManpiis Wellesloy ,i fmmd it 
neressars, in irW.fn t-romnlsMothe 
following reguintions fnf ih' ronfr'A 

and guHanfe of lh<; nmftnetors and 
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cOicors of newspapers published in Cal< 
eutta. First, every pi inter of a news- 
paper to print his name at the bottom 
of the paper. Secondly, every editor and 
proprietor of a paper to deliver in his 
name and place of abode to the Secre- 
tary of (ioveruiueiit. Thiidly, no paper 
to be published on a Sunday . Fourthly, 
no paper to be publi'.hed at all, until it 
shall have been previously ins|>ected by 
the Secretary to the (ioveinineut, or bj 
a person autbori/e<l b^ him, lor that 
purpose.” Thio last rej^ulatum certain- 
ly contained the direct appointment of 
a censor, and not that only, but the censor 
was to have the power of appointiui' a 
deputy* It did n<»t appear tliat any ap- 

} >cal had been made against that regu- 
ation; il there bad, it would have been 
someu hal diibcult to nntintaiti, in an 
Kii^bhh court of justice, that the aj>- 
pointmeiit of a «*en«or, with jiowcr lo 
iioiniuatc a deputy, was cousistent with 
any principlcoi Ihi^lish law, acted on in 
any time desei v lui^ ol the ka'-t respect. 
U'hcse regulations coulinued in lorct* 
until 18U), when they were rescinded 
by Lord Hastings, who substituted 
others iu tlieir place, by which the 
editors of newspapers were piohibited 
from publishing any in.itter coming 
under the following heads; — ‘‘ First, 
animadversions on the measures and 
proceedingH of tlie Honourable f.’ouit 
of Directors, or other publi<* autho 
rities in Kiigland connected with the 
Government of India, or iliscpiisi- 
tions on political transacuons of tlie 
local adminstratiou ; or offensive rc'- 
ninrks levelled at the public conduct of 
the Memlan'S of the Council, ol the 
Judges of the Supreme (. ourt, or of the 
Lord Itisluip of Calcutta. Secondlv, 
di.scuKhions having a tendonev tocicMtc 
alarm, or siis|ncioii among tin* Native 
populatmii, of any inteinle<l icterler- 
ence with their religious opiiuoi , or ob- 
servances. I'lindiv, the rejuihhcation 
from Kiiglish or other newspapcis of 

I iassages comini; under any of (he above 
leads, or otherwise! calculated to affect 
the Ihitish power or rcjuitatiouin India. 
Fourthly, private scandal and personal 
roinarksoii individuals, tcmtiiig toc'vcite 
dissension in society.” 'I’hc* latter vv ere, 
of all things, wliat ccriainly slioiihl he 
avoided. 'Flu* only cpiestiou was, whe- 
ther the avoidance of them ought not 
in the brst iustaiioe to he left to the 
disci*etu)n of the publisher, who might 
be puiiisheil by law if he was guilty of 
any improprieiy But by these regu- 
lations, politic, disquisitions were to 
be excluded, which was much the same 
thing as saving, that no press !?houId 


exist at all ; for if the objection to the 
discussion of political topics applied to 
newspapers, it applied with still greater 
force U> pamphlets. The regulation of 
which the Appellant complained fol- 
lowed next iu chioiiological order. ■ Ft 
was, as he had before statccl, register- 
ed, and olitained the force of law on 
the 4th of April 182.1. After reciting 
tins regulation in their .statement, the 
Kast Imlia Company subniitteil, that 
no appeal aguidst it is given by any 
Act ol railiainent, and that no person 
is entitleil to be heard in the character 
of Appellant, and that their Lordships 
ought therefore to dismiss the appeal 
which had bccu made. One would 
have .supposeil fioin this, that it was 
intended to have jireveiited him from 
being heanl on the merits of the case; 
hut the right of appeal was .so clear 
that lie sujifhisetl the inti*ntiim had 
been abandoned. 'i’he Kast India 
Company' proceeded to -.talc theii rea- 
sons why they tliought the regulation 
should not be set aside. The fir^l 
was, because the regulation was 
made by c'ompelent authority.” The 
authority of the Gov eruor-(k*neral to 
make regulations was not (|uestioned; 
only it wa.s necessary that they sfiould 
not he re})U"naiit to the law of Kng- 
land. lint it wa'i added, that the regu- 
lation was lendeieil neeessaiy hy* 
the ibuscs lo wliii'h the unrestrained 
libeity of printing had giving lise 
in Calcutta.” One wuuhl have ex- 
pected to fiiul in the paper some 
grounds, some facts lo authorize .such 
a statement as that; but none were 
there to he found. At all events, the 
statement could havi- no reb'rence to 
the (Calcutta Jomnal, for that pajier 
had been tried for lihvl only once, and 
then acijuittcd ; and ihough some ob- 
servations upon that trial had been 
const rm*il into an offence, and made 
the subject of a second prosecution, 
the prosecutor liad never yet proceed- 
eil to trial, hut kejit the cause sus- 
jieiuled ovei the l'di»or’s head. He 
was, thertfore, entitled to say, that the 
('alcu'.ta Jouin d had not been guilty 
Ol abuse in any one instance, and ha<l 
a right lo assume, that the abuses 
winch the East India Company had 
st.ited to have existed, could not be 
provcil to have c.xisted ; and that uo 
inconvenience had resulted from the 
uureatraiiicd lil>ei ty of printing. But 
the Hon, ( umpany briug forwanl a 
kmd of proof, whivh, if it were possi- 
ble to leceive, it would make short 
work, with what tlieir Lordships had 
to do. They observe, that the pre- 
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ftrtibl^ol’the feaia rule, ort\inanfe, and 
reiculatiuji states, that matters tend- 
ing to bring tin; Government of Ben- 
^ by law established, into hatred 
and contempt, and to disturb the 
neacc, harmony, and good order of 
society, had recently, before the 
making thereof, been printed and 
circulated in newspapers and other 
naperS published iu Calcutta. 1 he 
)reambfe proved nothing hat the fact 
of the assertion being made. lie 
should have wished to have seen the 
passages alluded to evtracted iroiu the 
uesvspapers. But the Company %vent 
on with their “reasons “ Iheeftect 
of such puiilicatious, iu a country 
>\here the British rule coufesse«lly de- 
pends upon the opinion entertained by 
the Natives of its power, is too olniou^ 
to require any coinmeut • pre'ention 
alone can obviate the evil ; punish, 
ment by process of law conies too 
late.” Here, again, nothing like 
proof was otfered. No evidence that 
anv thing which had been pulihshod 
in the newspapers had excited tumult 
or disturbance ; although, if any thing 
of the kind had occurred, nothing was 
more easy than to come at the pi-ool 
of it. No fact, however, was attempted 
to be pixive^l. When be iiuesiioiied 
the preamble, lie was referred to t le 
preamble; and when be doubted t he 
reasons, be was rolcrred only to the 
reasons: “ The .ffen of '<«'>■ I'’"''- 
cations, in a country where the Itntisli 
rule coiifcbsedly depends on the opi- 
nion entertained liV tlie Natives ol its 
power, is too ol.vious to require any 
comment.” VVluit roinmeut <lid that 
passa-e call for Was it nol stritiiii;, 

in so many words, that our empire in 

India did not depeml on the opinmn 
which the Natives entertained ol tui 
iustice, hut of the power, of the t.o- 
lernment ? He was inclined to dou»>t 
that llic Company had given a true 
desciiptioii of the Indian (hivernmeut. 
He should rather think ihal it tU - 
peiided on the opinion which tlie >.a* 
lives entertained of the mode in wine li 
it was administered. It 
from the promulgation of .^pcculati 
opinions that a diicnt was 

brought into danger, but generally 
from a sense on the part ol the Ko- 
verned, arising from what th^ * 
not from wliat they may lie told that 
they are not governed well. It wa 

said, that “ prevention alone can ob- 
viate the evil.” In the 


absence of all 

fcavrio quertiou the oonecne.. «f 
that assurojHioH. Prc'eution wo t 


not obviate the evil, bnt would obviate 
all the good that resulted from a free 
press. By a parity of reasoning, it 
might he contended, that it would be 
wise to mutilate the iutellcct fur fear 
its offspring shon’d prove iiiiscbicvons. 

It reminded li. Ill of the old argumoni 
respecting a redundant population. 
Because the branches of a tree were 
tt>o luxuriant, was it nece.sarv that 
the root should be absolutely gridibed 
up ’ Such an argument as tiiat which 
the Bast India Coinpuuv bad advanced 
in support ot the regnlatani was nn- 
worthv of the great principles on which 
a country ought to be governed, and 
be trusted that tlieir Lordship^ would 
reject it. If once ihe prim iple should 
he established it would he iuipossibh*^ 
to limit its applic atioii. I lie eiitiiC 
prohilnti.m of pniiling must euhue. 
'I'lie Company proceeded with their 
ica!*ons “ d he inevitable rouse* 
qucuccs, even of rash and injudicious 
tliougli w vll* meam discussions, in dadv 
and other newspapers and periodical 
publications, circnlate<l { as w as the case 
at the time the said rule was made),’ 
assertion again without prool, “ not 
onlv in tile Biiglish language, but in 
the* Persian, the Bengallce and other 
N*ilive tongues, of all subjects of go- 
vernment and ailini’iistration, 
reli 'ious, nnlilnrv, a.ul political, could 
not fail to alVurd matter of irritation to 
Native powers, to dis(|UH*t and unset- 
tle the minds of bis Majesty s Native 
sulijecls, and tlierebv to endanger the 
S' aritvof the Britidi establishnieiitr. 

Ill India.” Let the tacts staled m that 
i»assage be proved, and then he wouhl 
go to"* the cuusidoration ol whether 
the remedv propox-d lor such evils, 

n.nnelv, the regulation which formed 

the subjei r of the appe.d, was a proper 
one. But in tin* abseiue of all evi- 
dence, It was really the most prep >s- 
teruns nsfcuiuptum th.it even a great 
corporate body bad ever made to l ike 

the facts stated m the pi eamble of the 
re<nilatioii to be tine, and upon those 
faUs to attempt to jusiity the icgu ‘V 
t.oii Itself. The next reason whnh 
the Company assigiie.l m support of 
the regulation was really one of ex- 
treme singulm ity. Iiwasihis,— Be* 

cause the nature a ol cmmnwtuines 
of the British establishments have re- 

:.,>a tl.. R-y«l < haru^r. an.l 

Alts of Parhaineut, under which they 
have iieen regulated, have sauctiomd 
a contriil over the conduct and a re- 
straint of the freeiUmi of British Buh- 
iects vvidle resident in the territone.s 
iubjcct to the govcrumetit of tne Ka-t 
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India Cotnpatiy, iinknowd to any dthcr 
foreign depeudeiicies of this c‘otmtry. 
Kv^n the resort of Brttish subjects to 
India, and their right to reside there, 
have with few cxcej)tioiis been pl.iced 
discretion of the East India 
Cdnjpany.” 

It would appear from tliat extract 
that relstriciionsjuere considered good 
for their' dwn sartce, and that in order 
that the good old custom of imposing 
them should not he lost, tlje East luilisi 
Company felt it necessary from tune to 
little to Keep theitl hanl in, by enact- 
ing regulahons which should a'rtect the 
liberty utid rights of every person re- 
siding in the East Indies, Because 
they jiO'N'essVd the power of revaiking 
the license df a British subjeitto re- 
side in India— a power of a most ulaim- 
iog desenption — the inference they 
drew from the fact was, that it was 
j»ropcr to extend their authority in 
titlier matters to the Natives o( India. 
The statement proceeds as hdh.ws . — 

“ That the re‘>triciiotm iinposeil by' 
the nde, ordituuicc, and regulation, 
which is the subject of appeal, were 
called for by the state of affairs in the 
Setileinent of Bengal, and were mlapted 
to the exigency ol the case, and that 
they were notinjuuous to his Majesty’s 
sniijects in the '^aitl Settlement, is to he 
inferred from tlie eoMcurrent judgment 
of the Supreme Gov eminent of the 
East India Coin|mny ami of the Su- 
jirenie ('ourt of lus Majesty. It is in- 
<‘iiilibent uj»on tlie appellant who im- 
jteaches the regulations to manifest 
tlie impolicy or injustiee of them, to 
the satisfaction of his Majesty in 
C'oniicil.” 

I’he appellant eonld only do this by 
proving a negative. Ho would under- 
take to show that there w.is nothing in 
tlie state of society whJeh authoiised 
the imposition of the regulation ; tint 
there had heeu no abuse of the public 
prests, ami so far as the taleutfa 
dournul Was concerned, he was pre- 
jiared to prove by a reference to the 
columns of that jiaper, from the hrst 
to the last nuiiiher, that it did not 
contain any' censure or stricture on 
any' public act, winch was iu>t merely 
jnirnlleHjd hut by what had 

ii|)peared in the T.omlun papers of this 
V err dnv'. But he apprehended that he 
w as'entftlcd to call upon 1 he otherside to 
show what jiaiticulnr passages they’ re- 
lied Upon (d justify the proinnigation 
of the regiilntioii. fit was’ not for him 
to set tihuut the review of volnminmH 
papert to li^rdve that d fart diil not 
» vht, He Cbullenged th^ other sijie to 


l>oint out any thing , thf 
douniar Ithat 'a^boljd ntit 
son with what proiectfen front ouf 
press, which all pdr^ns atlinitited to 
he not only Bie safe-guard of , liberty 
hut of gf»od oi'dfer iu society. ' ‘ 

burthen of proof viai improperly 
upon him. Jt Vas for liU’ fQ^rpeil 
Itiends to shrtw th^{ Ifbitjis ha'd pc- 
peared in the papers which aefu- 
ally produced mischievous resiHflts. 
fore It was possible to have rcCouwe to 
a proecedi ug at law agaitisl; them, ft 
yvds to he inferred that fjie r^‘strictJon& 
imposed by the regulation were called 
lor “ from the concurrent opinion of 
the Supreme Govertimeiii-of thh East 
India Company, and ot the Supwetiie 
Comi ol his Alnjcsty.” Hut if the o(j|- 
niou ol Mr. Adam and hia co>adjutors 
was to he taken in favour of theregiu*- 
latioii, the opinion of the Marquis of 
Hastings and his council was to he 
taken against it. I'lie regulation in 
tjue^tion was udopte/l a fov» weeks after 
the departure of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings from India. M hen they looked 
at the general conduct of Lord 
ings.thut ex|x*nenced Governor-(tene- 
ral and honourable man, when they 
reineuihered his declaration that the 
jiress should he free, and hig aerep- 
tation ol addresses on the account of 
that declaration — it wus impoRsible not 
to eoncliide that he never would have 
i-oiisented to the restnetious w ideh were 
imposed on thepre^s theinokiient hehad 
turncdliis back, 'J'liosc re.strictiong had, 
it was tine, received the sam tioii ol the 


Supreme Court ; hut lie questioned the 
cfleet ol tliat sanction, because it hail 
been jironiiscd by the before- 

hand, and it coiiid not therefol'c bo 
•supposed that he t.une into <*ourt with 
:m uubmsscd miud, Tiie sanction of 
the judge had, however, been givcirou 
a condition which had been violateil; 
and though he liail prumiscxi to be tiiu 
In st to forwanl any rotniilaint of the 
abuse of the regulation, bis z«»ai had 
lam dormant when the grtatest abUKe 
hud been cumuiittctl, by exteiuling'the, 
regulation to a uewspB{)er whiuln htt 
hiiiiseU had exrepteil Iruui its oponi*> 
tion helore lie consented to g;ive it, the 
fori e of Jaw, The next rt*asbn 
ced in the Company’s stateinpiil; Wds 

this - ■ I . 


“ Because the snid mhr, ordimiiitre, 
and rcgiilntiofi had become mtirt* paV- 
ticiilnilv necfs*ary lo the good ordier 
and civirgovci rrni'entnf the iTesIdt^ncy^ 
of Fort-AVillbam, ih Bengal, In (dhki* 
queiue of the removal of the pyacflbh! 
securliy ag-ainst the sVgteirtatic abuse 
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and Uccntipusiicss of tbe press, which 
had cjcisied while printiu<j wah exer- 
cised .6’hly bv British subject*, of his 
MsjJesity residing in India by permis- 
sion of the East India roinpany ami 
its governments', and by the censorship 
to which the publicatimi of newspapers 
had beeii subject. That security cease«l, 
when it was dUcovered that the osten- 
sible conduct and legal rcspousibilitv 
of ihdi^ubticatious njigbt be trans- 
ferred to persons of a dinereni descrip- 
tion. Natives or others, not liable to 
the restraints imposed by law upon the 
British subjects of his Majesty m 
India.** 

Estate of law such as that described 
in the paragraph which be had just 
read, which placed the British subjects 
in a country under tlie control of tlieir 
Sovereigu on a worse footing than the 
Natives or foreigners, was an anomaly 
which stood alone in the history of 
British jurispnideuce. Whatl was it 
posHible that the government of India 
should say, “ w e will receive the Vnveri- 
c an, the Dane, or the Spanianl with 
open arms, hut the Briton, who comes 
here to carry on trade, shall not be al- 
lowed to reside here.** With the ex- 
ception that the Natives of India couhl 
not be sent out of the country, he be- 
lieved that they were placed on the 
same footing as British subjects in 
India. It had never been imputed to 
them that their aftaelimeut to the go- 
V(‘rnmeDt of England was not of the 
most devoted nature. But it had been 
cunsidci*ed necessary to issue this re- 
gulation because they were not subject 
to the provisions of that odious law by 
which a British subject might he sent 
from India, to travel through Ciod 
knows what regions, to he tossed for 
years on the ocean, and to set his foot 
at length on his native laud, an out- 
cast, having the only consolation of 
knowing that he had been punished 
for bis virtues rather than his vices. 
But to proceed to the last of the i oasoiis 
by which the East India Company en- 
deavoured to prove the necessity of 
continuing the regulation which was 
af^pealed against ; — 

** Because the restrictions in ques- 
tion are not repugnant to any law <>f 
the realm upon the subject. The Legis- 
lature of England has often interfered 
by Imposing restraints upon prinnug» 
more or lcs5 rigid. Some are now in 
exis^nce ; and ny virtue of the etatutes 
empowefiiig the Indian governments 
to provide 

for Cft9«s unprorideU for by the laws ot 
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England, as the welfare of the nettle- 
ineut may require.” 

“ They may ini^kc ordinances not 
contra, hut pra ter hgem, provided they 
be reasonable ; and Iheir ri*a!»onHblenesx 
must depend upon the circumstauces 
atul situation <»f the conntrv to which 
they arc applied.” 

It was not, perhaps, worthwhile here 
to question the doctrine relative to the 
circinnstances of the countryj; but, ais 
much importance appeared to be at- 
tached to the presumed analogy of the 
law and practice of Kiigland, w ith that 
laid down in the regulation, he would 
enter into a short examination on that 
point. Sir F. Macno^hten said, in the 
speech to which he bad before ulliid- 
ed, that there was scarcely a trade 
carried on in England without a li- 
cense ; and then, he asked, “ Can a 
clergyman preach without a license?** 
There was no analogy betwean the 
case of a printer and that of a clergy- 
man. The reason of a clergyman 
being obliged to have a license was 
this, that ho occupietl the church of a 
bishop, who was hound to .see that he 
was fit for the duties of his olfice, a. 
mail of good doctrine, and of mauncjs. 
ami presence fitting. Again, Sir F. 
MciciiagUten asked, “ (Jan an attorney 
act, or a hamster plead, without au 
authority amounting to a license ?’* 
What the learned Judge here alluded 
to were merely the regulations of the 
mils of ( ourt, which were now, in a 
great degree, superseded. Barristers 
were formerly siibjci ted to an exannn- 
alion as to their moral character, and 
their fitness to discharge the duties of 
their prolessioii , hot the ])rneticc \yi\% 
every day lalling into desuetude. With 
respect to attorneys, it was well known 
that the regulation which applied Ui 
them was mteuded rhiefiy lor the 
heiielit of the revenue. The Igarued 
.Iialge went on to sa> , that bucknev- 
coachmen, publicans, livery -stable 
keepers, A-c. could not carry on their 
trades without u liieiisej and, there- 
fore, he inferred that it was not repug- 
nant to the law of England. The 
publican tcrtainly could not carry on 
his busineh^ witliout a lic« use. From 
the peculiar nature of his biisiimsa ha 
had the means of affording facility to 
the commission of crime, as well a* to 
injure the morals of the lower classes , 
by his own acts ; and, therefore, to 
-hard against those evils, magistrate 
were empowered to refuse him a li- 
cense if they should think fit. lu the 
other cases to which the learped Judga 
had alluded, the Ikeose uiM merely 
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a source of reveiMie to the state. It 
would seem that the East India Com- 
pany did not attach much weight to the 
i>piiiioii of Sir F. Macnaglucu on this 
particular, for they hatl not adopted it. 
Sir F. Macnaghten had observed, that 
if u free coustituiiun existed iu India, he 
had never been able to hud it. Why 
this was the very doctrine of Tlioiuas 
Paine, luthe Rights of Man, whoasked 
where the free Coiiititution of England 
existed ? It existed iu the right oi doing 
any law ful act, and in the knowledge 
that the doing of irotlnng could he made 
imlawfiil, unless the manifest heneht 
of the public lequired it to be declared 
so. Sir F. Maciiaghten had asserted 
th« Government of India was a <lcspo- 
liflin — an assertion which Mr. Buikc 
luul so indignantly answered when he 
brought his charge against Warren 
IlasttDgs. That eloquent speaker, on 
tlmt occasion, went through all the re- 
cords of the Presidencies of India, to 
fdiow that the habit aud tlie practice 
of the Government was any tiling hut 
despotic. 11 is words were, Wneie- 
ever the English law exists, and it 
docs exist, wherever Biitish sulijecls 
are to he found, arbitrary power can- 
not prevail without imperious circum- 
stances require it.” But the circuiii- 
stauces of India had nothing to do 
■<’ With the question. When the ques- 
tion was, whether a certain regulation 
made by the Indian Government was 
repugnant to the law of England, 
could auv thing lie more futile than to 
refer to lUe state of India ? It was in- 
cumbent ou his learned frieiuU to 
prove that iheie was somethiog in the 
En^li^h law analogous to the regula- 
tion which had been framed by the In- 
dian tiovei'uineiit. It was observed in 
the East India Company ’s statement, 
that the Legislature of Engiaml had 
itnpqsed restraints ujain printing. 
Thar was true, 'I'he I.egislature had 
rendered a license necessary lor print- 
ing. But what were llie times iii 
whieh this had happened? lu the 
reigns of James 1. uinl Charles 1., and 
rontiuueil during the Coniuiouweaitii, 
when MiltiUi poured lurth hi# extra- 
ordinaVy torrent ot eloqueiiec against 
the pij-aetice. Tlie licensing s^<,tem 
was coutiinied under Charles 11, and 
finally HUtfered to expire under tlio 
rcigu of William. But ou accouut of 
those precedents was he to say, that 
the system of licensing printei'i was 
iu»t repugnant t^JLive law ot Englaud ? 
That would le^ to strange cunse- 
^uenoeft indeed. Upon the same prio- 
ri pie it iDigUt be coiitendMl^ that the 


writ de karetico C0t»hur€ndl^ whicli 
vvas taken away by the 6t»tute of 
Charles If., aud the process of the 
.Star Chamber, were part of tlie law 
and practice of England. These, 
however, were shameful exceptions to 
the law of England; they were in 
direct violatiuu of its principles, they 
were utterly inconsistent with its spirit, 
and jet, such as they were, they were 
quite as good iu proving the pro- 
priety of the com mission o act of 
arbitrary power, as in proving tb« pro- 
priety ot this licensing. Thei e was once 
a statute iu this country which made 
the king’s proclamations of equal 
force with the law of the land. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. an act of Parlia- 
ment vvas passed, authorizing the 
King, in case of emergency, to Issue 
proclamations with the power of law, 
and thus enabling him to get rid of 
any statute that he found inconve- 
Hunt. Yet even for that act necessity 
was pleaded as a justification. He 
contended, that a Governor-General 
who required that printers should take 
out a license from time to time, and 
renew it from year to year, until his 
dread of the evils of an unfettered 
press had passed away, vvas, by his 
rule, jiroclanuition, by-law, or ordi- 
nance to til at effect, virtually doing 
uwav' the laws of the colony over 
which he presided, and that the East 
India Company would be as much 
justitied ill defending his conduct by 
the act of Henry VIII. , as they now 
were iu defending it by the licenses of 
priming which formerly existed in 
Englaiul. Besides, it ought never to 
ho forgotten that nil those licenses 
rested upon a supposed necessitj', and 
that they were all preceilcd by long 
l.ameijtations on the state of things, 
which ninde them expedient. Every 
st.-'-tesuiau, who had come forward 
with eoactments to fetter the press, 
had said, that he did so upon an ur- 
gent necessity, of which he cither ten- 
dered, or declared himself ready to 
tender, evidence to Parliament; and 
from that circumstance he had infer- 
red, that the press of England had 
been at all times free, except so far as 
ail alleged paramount necessity bad 
tended to restrict it. Now be must 
again press on their Lordships' recol- 
lection, that no iieccs&ily for restrict- 
iug the press in India had uv yet been 
made out by the East India Company. 
They said, indeed, that 'their reatric- 
tious were warranted by certaim »cta 
passed iu tlie lust year of the rei|pii of 
our late beneficent moxHtreh hut 
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Ulcy seemed to have forgo U od, that 
even when the tuinidtft which were 
urged as a rea^oir for passing thelii 
were most daugeroua, there wati no 
instance in which such acts verc re- 
sorted to in England; and that since 
that lime the ancient law of the coun- 
try had been found amply sulVicient lor 
the security of the subject, and the 
tranquillity of the state. He mention- 
ed that fact as a general argument, to 
show iWtt we ought to trust to the old 
established laws of the realm, not only 
in times of calmness and moderation, 
hut also in times of cummotiun and 
violence. The first duty of a wise 
statesman was to enforce the existing 
law; and heuughtnot to think ot alter- 
ing it until up<m enforcing it he found 
it insufficient. It was a singular fact, 
that one of the Six Acts to which he 
had before alluded, had infixed a more 
severe punishment upon blasphemous 
hbels. No tnnu would contend, that 
since tlie year 1819, when that piinish- 
ineiit was first enacted, no blasphem- 
ous libels had been published ; aud yet 
the second aud severer punishment 
had never been indicted in any in- 
stance. Many of the laws, whicu were 
passed about the same time, had since 
lieen allowed to expire, not because 
they had been jiroductive of good in 
the emergency which seemed to call 
lor them, but because the returning 
pro8|ierity of the country had renewed 
the attachment ol the people to those 
institutions, from whicli adversity had, 
in some cases, unfortunately weaned 
them. The learned gentleman then 
alluded to the acts of the dyth and 
.linh of the late king, requiring esery 
printer to register his name aiul place 
of abode, because lie concciveil that 
they might be relied on by’ the other 
side. I'liose acts were, in his opiomii, 
necessary to the lil>erty of the pi ess, 
ainl did not inflii t uny restrictions 
ojHin it. For if the name and abode of 
a printer were not known, how would 
it he posMble for any person, who was 
unjustly attacked by him, to luid u 
remeily against the party so injiiting 
him ? The liberty of the pre-ts could 
not exist without the means of con- 
trolling its abuse, and that control 
Could not be exercised, unless there 
were nieana of ascertariiing the name 
and abode of each imhvidual printer. 
'1 heae acts, therefore, did not interfere 
with the liberty of the prefix, hut with 
thosie abuses of it, wluch, if left 
punished, would soon destroy the li- 
berty of the press itself. He then no- 
ticed the wnfument of dir F. Mac- 


iwghten, who asserted, that even in 
England, printer^, on their first enter- 
ing iuto business, were called upon to 
give security to a certain amount for 
the payment of damages that might bo 
given against them for libel, and said 
that the argument was of liltle weight, 
as there was not an instance of a 
single surety having ever been called 
upon to pay damage; for his priiu ipal, 
since that alteration had hecu made iu 
the common law ol England. He 
again re|»eutcd, that it was not liy cn- 
actmenth of a restrictive nature that 
the Eegi»luture did any good iu times 
of danger, but by slu»wing that they 
were at their post ; that they were not 
inattentive to the circumstances of the 
country ; that tliey were anxious to 
prevent disturbances, and that they 
were ready to punish them should they 
break out into violence ami, insurrec- 
tion. He allowed that it was only na- 
tural tn enact precaution ngaiiiKt ap- 
prehended danger, however nncertaiu 
It might he whether such precaution 
would produce utiy effect ; but lie con- 
tended, that nailer no cirimmstaiices 
ought restrictions on geneiul liberty, 
passed at a season ot general d.mger, 
to be eonsitlered as a jnstilicaiion for 
other restnctiims pa-tsed in a time of 
geiiernl peace. He reviewed his former 
argiiinent at some length, and in- 
sisted that there was nothing In the 
reasons ol fhe other side which showed 
that this enactment was not repugnant 
to the law of England. He maintain- 
ed, that it was in dire«'t <)ppo'»ition, not 
only to Its letter, hat also to its spirif ; 
because the law of England provided a 
remedy for every abu'.e, whereas this 
ena< tmeiit prevei)tc«l the abuse itf llio 
first instance, on the ground, that 
punishment by procc'.s of law woiihl 
come too late to remedy it in the se- 
(mid. If it were a principle of the^aw 
of Euglaml that you could only pre- 
vent the cominis'.Hai ol tifTcin cs, by 
puiiisbing tliem when toimmtte<l, it 
was a pniKiple roininon also to the 
law ol Hritish India, and the assertion 
ol the contiary doetrine would destroy 
the liberty of tlie press in England, an 
it had already dcstro3ed it in Judm, 
Thus nuicli for the law of tl»e,^wa 
countries. He would now proceed, 
alter reminding their l^>rdship< of the 
opinion of Hlacksionc, wbdViaiined a 
liberty for every Britisb subject fo dci 
every thing which was not prohibiud 
by some positive law, to the great and 
material question, whetner it was not 
inexpedient, even supposing soma 
analogy could W foufid to tboW tba^ 
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this regulation was not repugnant to 
the law of England, that it Rbould 
exist as part of the future system of 
government over the natives of India. 
He trusted that their Ltmlsl'ips would 
give him credit for siiicerity when he 
laid, that he approached this subject 
W)th cousideraide alarm and anxiety. 
He confessed that fie hardly saw the 
extent and niagnititdc of it, till he 
came to consider, not only the cause 
which he had to plead, but also the 
tribunal before which he had to plead 
it. No cause could be more dissimilar 
to those which it was the usual prac- 
tice of an advocate to undertake, no 
question more different fnun the or- 
fSinary municipal questions which it 
was bis daily habit to discuss. And if 
Mr. Burke, with his great and tran- 
scendant talents, had thought it neces- 
sary to warn the House of Lords, when 
he pleaded the cause of India at its 
bar, not to reganl it as a question of 
mere municipal law, and had declared 
himself appalled by the difficulties 
which surrounded him on every side 
at the coinmeucenient of it, how much 
more difficult must the task of an ad- 
vocate, with his humble powers, be on 
such a question, when he discovered 
that he had not to discuss the prin- 
ciples of that law, which be had 
made his peculiar study, but those 
more general principles on which the 
law of nations depended, and with 
which their Lordships’ i'xjierience as 
^ statesmen rendered them more parti- 
cularly acquainted. 'I'he question he 
had then to argue was the same, as if 
no preteiK'e for this regulation had 
existed; and the question which they 
had to decide, was whether it was ht- 
tiog for all time, and under all cir- 
cumstances, to deprive the Natives of 
India of all the benotits of a free press. 
The East India (’oniiiauy, coming be- 
fore their I,<ordships either as a sove- 
reign power, or .is a cor|K)rution of 
merchants, — and he did not know in 
whi«*h capacity it now appeared — 
withheld from them every fact mate- 
rial to the issue. He therefore assuni- 
eJ, as he Inul a perfect right to do 
under such circumstances, that the 
colony of Bengal was in a complete 
atatc of tranquillity when the Marquis 
of Hastings quitted Calcutta, and that 
this regut atiuu vvas enacted on the 
broad aiul general principle which he 
had jusV stated to their Lordships. 
That being ease, he was driven 
back to examine the great leading prin- 
ciolet on which all goveruments ought 
to i>e adinimstcr«d, andwhich had guided 


their ancestors in framing th« cobtiti- 
lution of England. For it Was founded 
on those principles, that the press, nay, 
that every action of a British subject 
should Ik* entirely free, unless it con- 
travened some dnect and positive law. 
There was something painful aud dis- 
gusting to the mind m being compel- 
led to prove elementary propositious ; 
but he was afraid that upon this occa- 
sion he must submit to that ^painful 
and disgusting task, as he was inct at 
every turn with the argumeut, that 
there was a necessity that arbitrary 
power should be placed in some quar- 
ter for the government, of India, 
whilst the existence of that necessity 
was not proved, but taken fur granted 
on the testimony of the parties who 
exercised that power. On this ini- 
jiortant question he should uot refer 
to Milton's immortal defence of un- 
licensed printings because he conceiv- 
ed that all their Lordships were ac- 
quainted with that work. Their Lord- 
ships must he aware that he could 
have (]Uoted several sublime passages, 
in which that illustrious writer, in 
language worthy of gsxls aud angels, 
pleaded with resistless ehH|uencc the 
great tause of the liberties of maii- 
kin<I. Indeed, there vvas not a page 
in that gieat work iii which its Author 
did not avow the doctrine of man’s 
natural right to liberty in the most 
eloquent words which ever fell from 
the tongue of an inspired man, — in 
which he did not claim the right of 
unlicensed jirinting as one of the 
rights of Englisliini n, because it was 
one of the lightsof tuankiud — invvhich 
he did not declare, that any attempt to 
restrain the freedom of the press 
could not be productive of good, but 
must be productive of barm— lu which 
he did not announce, that instead ol 
guarding goveinments from danger, it 
exposed them to it, — in which he did 
not maintain, that, instead of recon- 
ciling, it exasperated contending fac- 
tions, — and in which he did uot again 
aud again inculcate upon Statesmen 
the duly of holding their hands from 
the press, except some paramount and 
undeuiahle necessity coin pel led them 
to interfere with it. \et here and 
there iu that immortal work, were 
scattered observations of a more f%r 
miliar nature, and some of them he 
would call before their Lordships, 
because they applied to the objections 
raised against permittlag tlie lincrty of 
the prevt in India. He states iu one pas- 
sage, ** This is not the liberty wh>i;|twa 
can hope that no griavouca should 
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ever arisft In ihc Commonwealth ; that 
let no man in this world expect ; but 
when complaints arc freely heard, 
deeply considered, and speedily re- 
formed, then is the utmost bound of 
liberty attained that a wise man can 
i xpect ;** — and then he went on to say ; 

“ This 1 know, that errors in a g:ood 
government and in a bad are equally 
almost incident — for what magistrate 
may npt be misinformed, and much 
the sooner if liberty of printing be re- 
duced into the power of a few r but to 
redress willingly and speedily what 
hath been erred, and in highest autho- 
rity to esteem a plain advertisement 
more than others have done a sump- 
tuous l>rihe, is a virtue (honored Lords 
and Commons) answerable to your 
highest actions^ and whereof none 
can participate but greatest and 
wisest men." It was to that feeling 
he appealed in order to get rid of 
these restrictions, which would other- 
wise bind in intolerable slavciy tlum- 
saods of individuals, who were then 
imploring from their Lordships, as an 
act of justice, that they should be rc- 
jiealed and annulled for ever. He 
wonlil call their attention to another 
passage, in which Milton met (hat ob- 
servation which, ilnnng the war, was 
often uoged in foreign newspapers on 
the meetings held at Westminster, 
and elsewhere, in coixloinnation of the 
measures of the ministry, when it was 
stated that (he shiehrof Kntaiii was 
split in pieces, and her power para- 
liztil by the dissensions of her suli- 
jeets. The learned Gctithuiian here 
read an extract, of which the sub- 
stance was as follows ■ “ 'I'lie aibei sary 
again npplantU and waits the hour ; 
when they have hrancht themselves 
out, saith he, small enough into par- 
lies, and partilioiis, then will he our 
time. Fool! he sees not the firm root 
out of which wc all grow, though into 
branches j nor will he bewaie until he 
see oUr small tlisided maniples cutting 
through at e>ery angle of his ill-united 
and unwieldy brigade. And that we 
ard to hope hetici of all these supposed 
sects and schisms, and that we shall 
not need that solicitude, honest per- 
haps, though over timorous, of them 
that vex in this behalf, but shall laugh 
in the end at these malicious npplamf- 
ers of our differences, 1 have tliesc rea- 
sons fo persuade me." He then enters 
into those reast>us, but as they were of 
too general a nature to apply to this 
pre^nt question,' he (Mr. Denman) 
v^ohrtl* dl^line to read them. '1 here 
y^tkt stHl ahoClter passage, which nc 
Oiiental HeraUlf VoL 5 , 


wished to quote to their Lordships. 
The learneil Geutieman hero read a 
paiagraph to this effect; “ 'Phere have 
been not a few sinte the hegiutdng of 
th's Pailiament, both of the rroshylery 
ainl utlic.s, wh >, liy iheir unlieensoil 
hoidvs, to the contempt «»f' an tutitumW^ 
tttr^ first hroUe that triple ice 
about our hearts, and taught the peo- 
ple to '-ee day. 1 hope that none of 
those were the persuaders to renew 
upon us ihii liondage, which they 
themselves have wrought so much 
good hv eontmuiag." 

He hoped upon this occasion, when 
he saw the distinguished iiixines 
that were suhscrihed to the reasons of 
the other side, that they did not pr»»- 
ceed from the ctuivietioiis of those 
who bail to urge them. He hoi»ed that 
his learned friend who was the con- 
stant adviser of the East India ('om- 
pany, did not really sanciiou their 
jiroceedings in tin-, instance. [Mr. 
Sergeant Bosanquet here intimftteil 
that lie <lnl J He (.Mr. Denman; 
could ti«)t helKse his learned fnend to 
he in earnest ; hut if he were so, he 
should like to know by v\hat English 
law he defeialed them. His learned 
friend, Mr, .'sergeant .'>pankie, had been 
iiistnimeiital, atCalenfta, in diawing 
up these restritiioiis, and would con- 
sequently' defend them nt present, 
'I’lieir Lordships would therefore ha>e 
an opportnmiy of judging whether any 
necessity cuiKd he made out lor them 
by his learned fneinl. H tliere wera 
any facts tt> jiroxe that necessity. Ins 
learneil friend must know, and conse- 
«|nently would be able to s^ate them. 
'I't.e next name, — lie allinled to that 
whuh stood third in the list, — was the 
name ot an indivnlii.xl whom the jk'o- 
ide of England would haw expected to 
stand fust in it. The illustrious 
name of Brougham was ]»laced be- 
luMth that of the two learned Ser- 
geants, hut it had been jdaced tiu .e to 
gr.u e — no, not e\ en to grace the cause. 
By the lilies of ilieir Liird-ihips citurt, 
thev could not hear his learned (rieud’s 
xoi'ce lifti <l up in siipiKii't of nibitrary 

n.wer. His learned Iriend was lironght 
Ihcie, not for his eloquence, but for 
his silence i he was retained hy the 
East India Company, that he might 
not perlorm the duty wiiich had on-w 
devohed upon him (.Mr. Denman), 
and whuh, but for that ciicuinstance, 
he would have performed ninth more 
ably. He rcjoicetl that his learned 
friend’s station at the bar was not now 
that which it once had been. He re- 
joiced that his learned friend c ould not 
3C 
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])reak silence upon this question, he- 
cause, if he could, he would give a 
c'olour hy his transceiidant talents to 
this <'ausc which it could not derive 
from any other ijuaitcr. Hjs name 
was the only advantage his learned 
f^etifl could give to it, ami, upon this 
occasion, he was gla<l that it would he 
merely “ nominis umbra.” lie now 
followed in a list, in which he ought to 
follow; hut Mr. Denman trustcal that 
in the list of those, who were opposed 
to arbitrary power, and were <leter- 
luined to resist it', invasions on the 
rights and lihcitics of mankind, the 
name of his learne<l friend would al 
ways he found, as it hitheito had been, 
first and foremost. I.(a>>t, hut not 
Jea-t, did his learned fiieiid Mr.Tindal 
apjK'ar in snpjiort of these resti ietions ; 
and if any industry or ingenuity could 
find an analogy for them in the law of 
KnglamI, he was sure that it was the 
industry and ingenuity of his learned 
friend. His learned friend, however, 
w as eondemned to silenee, and would 
not he able to arldrcss tludr fjordships 
in evplanafion ol .inv such analogy. 
He again rejxated his hopes that his 
learned IrieiuU were not the snppoitors 
of the oiv iiions to w liith their names 
w ere till aclu <1. Ifthev were, and if he 
must cuter iiit<i the discus<^j(>u, how 
far aihitiarv power was to! e t<»lerr.led, 
then* was one < <»nsider.if ion wh <h he 
conhl not allow tlieir LoMfships to over- 
^Jook, and that was tlu‘ e<Tt. duty that 
such power must he abused fioni tlie 
innnner in which it must netessarily 
he esorcisCil in regard to the ]uess. 
(.et tlu ir LouMiijis rcllcet, fir-t < f all, 
npmi the evils ot a leoMir-hip itself, 
and then let tlmntnru their view to 
the '•till gi enter evili of a delig.ited 
Ceiisor'ihi j). Let them recolfert that a 
delegated <’cnsor wa-, not a iesp«>osihIc 
officer, hut the imre1o«d, minister and 
servant, ol the per-oii vvh«) appointed 
him, A censKisliip was theiefoie, 
under any cireumsinnces, a gieat 
luisthi*. I, hut u rent as it was, it was not 
fo pre.vt as ilie luensc now est.ihlivhed, 
to enslave the pier's ol India. I'lidera 
censorship, methii g at hast fouinl 
its road to the go>eiiiment hut under 
a lieeioe whiih tveiv man hehl on 
the iiuic tennre ot the (lovcrtmr's 
w ill, m. thing- 1 ( uld reav h its eve, which 
wav nntcaUul'Uid to give it plea- 
s\irc. It was ijuite ev idi nt that under 
Stull ii system, pe'soiis interested in 
the press would luvir inscit uii} thing 
w hit h could giv eolTeiice, and ihatthorc- 
foreall their information would consist 
of panegv rics on the niettsures of the 


iiidividuaU in power# Under a censor- 
shipjie again rejpeated, that theCovem- 
merit must be informed of what was 
at tually passing around it ; and as was 
seen from the blanks which every 
now and then appeared in the Frencfi 
papers, it was not of slight advantage 
to the public to behold a blank in the 
place, where political reasoning had 
previously been inserted. lire very 
appearance of that blank excited sus- 
picion, and suspicion always excited 
inf|niiy; in ])oint of fact, the blank 
was itself information that some in- 
formation had been suppressed. The 
licensing system however destroyed all 
ill piir} , and wherever it existed na- 
turally led to tlie extinction of the mind 
of tnan, and to the destruction of its 
reasoning faculties. In short, there 
must he an end to the liberty of the 
press wherever the revocation of a 
lie* Use to exercise it would ruin a 
man’s fortune, and destroy that i>ro 
porty vvhich he had been some years in 
forming. There was another ev il, aris- 
ing from arbitrary power, to which he 
wished t<i call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion; and it was this, that the parties who 
were most open to censure would he 
liable to enjoy under it the greatest 
favour. He would put a ease to illus- 
trate his meaning : he would snp|toRe 
that a journal, ihe Calcutta Journal 
for instance, should have been so con- 
dm tod for si)me vrars as to have been 
only accused twice; that on one of 
these oceasions it liad been honour- 
a]»ly acquitted, and tliat on the other 
it hail not been brought to trial, and so 
had not eiijojed an ojiportunity of 
vindicating its innoceiue. He would 
then suppnse that theie should he a 
paper in F.nglaiid ; that it should he 
base, «<)r<lnl, and unprincij>letl ; that it 
should live on slander and calntnny; 
that its object and its food should be 
the pain it gave to others ; — tjiat its 
principal pre> should he female charac- 
ters ; — that, pandering" to the base pas- 
sions of those in jiowcr, it should select 
for its victim an illustrious individual, 
and should use everv mean and dirty 
nrtifii e to accomplish her exile, banish- 
incnt, and perhapsdeath;--that itshould 
hfdd the terror of its calumnies over 
the head of every lady of rank who 
_ felt inclined to vivit her ; — that it should 
hcrepcatctlly nss.ailcd with prosecutions 
for the most gross and seandalons libels, 
on both the living and the dead; that 
those prosccutiuni* should be regularly 
brought to a successful terihintition, 
and that nothing should be inqre extra- 
ordinary in them than the extreme 
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lenity displayed inpunishiqg the offen- 
ders- Hfe would suppose such a paper 
got the credit of the government, and 
that the conductors of it, unlike vulgar 
libellers, who ordinarily attacked power, 
crouched submissively under its in- 
fluence, and should obtain protection 
under its authority. If such a paper 
were to exist in this country, they 
knew from experience, the melancholy 
results to which it must lead, and the 
detriment it must inflict on the gene- 
ral interests of society. Now he would 
suppose such a paper w ere to be esta- 
blished in the Colonies, and that sonic 
speculating adventurer went with a 
printing-press to Calcutta, to superin- 
tend it : that he there opened his slan- 
der and ahuae, not against the Govern- 
ment, but against the private character 
of individuals ; that he should sec that 
the success of the Calcutta Journal 
deiieiided On the character of the per- 
son who conducted it, and that he 
should therefore determine to write that 
down ill oixler to destroy his pajx'r. 
He would suppose too that the editor 
of this newspaper shouhl he brought 
into a Court of Justice for his miscon- 
duct, and that, when the publication of 
the alleged libels was proved against 
him, Sir Iirancis Macnaghtcii, the pre- 
siding J udge, should say, that thvy were 
so atrocious, that no mnii couhl read 
them without horror; that a nue of thou- 
sands I f rupees, w^s a trifle when com- 
pared w ith the damage they were taleu- 
luted to inflict; and that tliercu|>on the 
editor of the Calcutta Journal should 
say that he cared not for the amount 
of damages, since all he wanted was 
the vindication of his honour. He 
would suppose that this had happeueil 
not once, but twice; and that alter a*l, 
this slanderous-paper went on, witli 
the President of the Marine-Board, 
with a son of one of the Directors, with 
the Master of the crown-oflfice, w ho w as 
to impanel the speiial Junes to deei<le 
on liWl, nay with one of the Governor’s 
Ai<les-de'CaiTip also as its leading pro- 
prietors and contributors. Hew oiihl suji- 
posoatl this to take place, and he would 
say that It was a mere matter of course, 
that such a paper, so edited, condiu ted, 
and supported, would receive the aid 
and patronage of the Indian Gu> em- 
inent. Such were the natural couse - 
<|uences of arbitrary p»wer; such was 
the peCuUOr nature of favoritism ; 
such were the necessary results of the 
dread of private slander : and suppos- 
ing tliat their Lordships should find 
that whon the Calcutta Journal was 

suppressed, another paper, caUcU the 


Indian John Bull, a worthy ct»pv of 
its infamous juotutc jie, should haN t 
been ciuulalid, and j.iotei ti d by the 
Go\ eriimeiit, tlu-y woiihl i)n!\ limlthat 
one of tlie con-c(|iu-iu e<,- wIm( Uj; 
reasonable to e\j.ett woulil iroiu 

arbitrarv power, h.id ab^olu^,■l> taken 
place, 1 hi> liability to abuse, winch 
resulted Irom the possession ol aibi- 
trary power, was not om 1\ a proof of 
the inestimable ^alue of lieedoiu, but 
also «)f tile iuipol>( > of allow m«>, smh 
]>ower to be exeuisiil m auv paitot 
his Majest\’s «!omiiiioii^. d lu' learned 
Counsel then ajiolo^i/ed for the <;riat 
length at which lie had addrcs.ed 
their Lordships, ami shoitly restated 
the leading points of liis argument. 
He conteiulcd, that this l egulatani was 
not in <*oTdorniity with the ipiiitot 
Liiglish law, that the laiglnh liiw ga\c 
it no countenance, that the bullish 
law never luterlercMl with tlu> pi css, 
except in cases ol iieeessity; amltliaf, 
in the present instaiu <*, no ease ol ne- 
cessity had het'ii made out hv those 
who abused to their own ciaU the 
limited power f;iven them hv an Act id 
Parliament, loi ilu-i* iiasoii', and 
hcaauseit depnvtd Ibiti-h suhjeitsol 
their natural rij^lits, hei ausc it was 
subversive of their jiiopeitv, htcause 
it feuded to produi e arhili .iiw jiower, 
ami to give t lie («o\ ermnent ot India 
the means ol lommitfmg acts ol in- 
justi(e\vilh inijMinitv, he a.ked their 
Lonisliips to decide iliatllie regulation 
registered in the Supreme ( ourl ol 
( fileutt t, on the llh day oi Apt il Ibid, 
should i>e lorlhwilh ilei'laied null, 
void, and illegal. 

Mr. J. WiMiwis follouvd on the 
same si'le. It was hi-, dutv, he said, 
to address their Lordships sliortiv in 
luitherame ol tiu* aigoimnt, whiili 
had been aluadv so .ihlv and irresist- 
ably urged, m lavour ol the .ij»pell.int, 
by his leaiiied liieud Mr Deiimau. 
He tru-te-d tliat it was aln .ulv < lear 
to their Jairdships, that tlii^ appeal 
iiiiist he regulated I'V tin i ourse of 
law winch prevaibtl m Lngl.iiid , and 
that it was uniiei es^ai v lor him to 
argue the meaiiiiig of tin- Ai I passfil in 
the ISth ol (ieo. d « . <> i s It,, oi ol the 
otlier Act III the .^‘.ttli ‘Idrh ol (»eo. .1, 

I. 7lk s. IS, w huh, though refcired to 
ill the statement ol the Last India 
(omjiaiiv, was mt at all matiiialto 
tin- present issue. '1 In* .■»hi h section 
ol the t of the 1 Uii ol f.eo. .'I. ( . hd, 
stated, that “ it sliall be lawful for 
any perstm or persons in India to ap- 

I ical therefrom to his Majesty, his 
leirs or succcs-jurs, m Council, 'vho 
3 2 
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are hereby e\^lpo^^crccl, if they thiujj: 
lit, to set aside and xepeal any such 
rules, oriliuances, and regulations re- 
spectively and from those wonls he 
conceiwd that this appeal must be 
jnadc*t<) his Majesty, and must be de- 
cided upon by the principles of law 
admitted in Kugland. 'I’he appellant, 
therefore, on coining before his Ma- 
jesty, who was bound to ilispense the 
law according to the statutes and cus- 
toms of the realm of England, was not 
to be answered b} any general state* 
ment of Indian ])olicy. Such state- 
ment would be no answer to his appeal, 
but wouhl proceed upon wider princi- 
ples, which, if considered at all, ought 
to be considen <l separately^ and ought 
not to be brought into discussioii on 
a point with which they had no sort 
of connexion. If then the appeal were 
to the law of England as it now exist- 
ed, the sole question lor their Lord- 
ships’ consideration was this — is the 
regulation against w hich Mr. Ilucking- 
ham appeals authorized by the law of 
England, statutory or othcrw ise, as it 
exists at the ju'csent moment. He ad- 
mitted, that by tlie vcr\ same section 
which ga>e the right of appeal to his 
Majesty m Couiuil, the (io\ernor 
lienerul ami Cuuncil had a right to 
make any regulations lor the govern- 
ment of the settlement of Foit M il- 
iiain which they should deem fit and 
reasonable, piovidcd that smh regula- 
tions were not repugnant to the law ol 
England; ainl fiom that admission, he 
nrgued, that it the present regulation 
were not according to the law ol Eng- 
land, theic was an end to it at onto, 
uud thi.s appeal agaimt it must lie 
held gooil and valid. In considering 
this regulation as a regnlalion which 
respected the press ol India, and in 
examining the power of the local 
Government to issue it, he should cou- 
liue hini'.ell to tlie coiisuleratjoii of 
what the law ol Eughind was at the 
present time; for any abuse, which 
Had ceased to exist, any statute, which 
had been repealed, was no more the 
law of Eu:;laiid, than it was the law of 
Turkey nr Arabia, upon this point, — 
he meant the state of the law respect- 
ing the jiress uf England , — he was 
clrivci) to deal somewhat m negative; 
for, hv all the authorities who had yet 
writte’u CO the subject, it was agreed 
that the freedom ol the press was that 
which our statutes had left untouched, 
and not that which Ihty had given and 
originated. There were no statutes 
rci'oguizing the freedom of the press, 
and It bad excited no little astonl«ih- 


ment in ibe mind of an mtfcUfgftnt 
foreigner ^ho had vi'r’rtton noon the 
constitution ol* England, to find that in 
a coiunry where the freedom of d’ts- 
ciissimi was not only generally tole- 
rated hut highly prized, there was no 
statutory regulation in favour of it. 
His astonishment would, in all proha- 
biliiy, have been still greater, if he had 
been told, that all the regulations 
which were to be found in the statute 
hook regarding it, were not in exten- 
sion, but in restriction of it. For 
without adverting to these temporary 
laws, which had passed away with the 
emergency that gave rise to them, he 
wouhl assert that there were Acts uf 
Parliament which restricted, in a very 
extraordinary manner, the freedom of 
the press ; and here he must be per- 
mitted to observe, that though it made 
little or rather no alteration in his view 
of the present f|uestion, he dilYered, in 

{ loint of principle, very widely from 
lis learned fiiend, a& to the operation 
of the Act of the .'IStli and .^Oth of the 
late King. His lenined friend had told 
them, that he did not consider tliat act 
as restrictive on tlie press; but he 
begged to remind Ids fcarned friend 
that It was most evidently lestrictive, 
as it called upon eveiy printer, in 
regi'.tering bis name and abode, to 
furnish ci rtain evidence against him- 
self. The IHth of the late^ King was 
also an act restrictive on the piess— 
for it rendered it competent to hold a 
pi inter to h.iil, on a criminal informa- 
tion being lile<l against him. That was 
a novelty in the law of England, till 
the passing ol that act ; and that he 
might not be thought tedious on a 
point uf such lit’le prai tical import- 
am c to the present appeal, he would 
shortly say that he was not aware, 
that among all the statutes in the 
statute book, there was one to be 
found, except it were the 3^^d^^f the 
late King, generally called Mr. Fox’s 
act, w hich entitled the dcfciidaiit of libel 
to have a verdict entered iii his favour. 
He was aware that a great authority 
had held, that the law was such before 
the pas^'iug of that act ; but if it were 
so, it had been frequently departed 
from ill practice, ami vvas not at all 
admitted as such by the professiya at 
large. At any rate the .act of Mr. Fox, 
ill declaring that the right of the peo- 
ple of Kugland, was the only act which 
he knew that at all furthered, by ex- 
press enactiiieiit, the liberty of the 
press. Why did he rnal^e thU state- 
ment ? To show that when the restric- 
tions on the press were fully stated, 
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all tUjat remained was the free right of 
every man iu En^^laud, aud must con* 
tiime to be so, till it was further re- 
stric<ed by some act of the legislature. 
He would nut waste tlie time of their 
Lordships, in showing, that in this 
country no order in Council, much less 
the order of any private man, eouhl 
impose on the right of publication any 
restriction which did not exist at pre- 
sent by law. Tlicrefore, the laws of 
the realm, as declared in AtU of Par- 
liament, were the laws now existing in 
F.nglaud to restrict the press ; and the 
right of every ‘man to print up to those 
restrictions was unalterable, except by 
a solemn act or decree of the legisla- 
ture. Thu first point of the adversary's 
case proceeded on the assumption, 
that the restrictions on the press in 
India were according to the law ol 
JCngland. Now he contended that 
there was no power to license the press 
in England ; and therefore, tire lieense 
against which his client appealed, was 
not iu the law of England, and was in 
consequence repugnant to it. He said 
that it the opposite side would tind 
out any law now' existing in ihigland, 
— he did not sj>eak of former times, 
hut of the present, — whicli authorized 
the granting of a license to print, dic- 
ta est caw.va, the appellant's case was at 
an oinl, and the argument on the side 
of the East I mlia Company w as c oinplele 
and niianswerahlc ; but if he was 
right, that the restrictions outlie press 
did not go to the extent in Jaiglaiid, 
winch was contended lor In the other 
side, then (heta est causo lor the ap- 
pellant, and this rejiulatiori against 
whiih he ajipealed was not accoiding 
to the law ol England, 'fhe defensive 
statement, however, a<herteil to other 
grounds on which this regulalioii 
was to l)c justified. It was stated, that 
it was by the charters of the Ea->t 
India Company that the power of mak- 
ing such a regulation was given -, and 
here he alluded to the power given to 
the Governor-liener.al in Conm il, to 
make laws and ordinances for India. 
The opposite si«Je res'ed that p»*\\er 
on their seveial charters; and in 
proof of it, had set out three of them 
at length. The fust, wliith w.is to be 
found in the fust page of the del’eii'-ive 
statement, was granted iu the lOtli 
year of the reign of VVtlliani thcThiid, 
and was totally immaterial to the pre- 
sent question ; for it merely prov;ded 
for the transfer of terntory to the Ea^t 
India Company, and gave them au- 
thority to regulate their own factoiie®. 
Then came tlie charter of the 13th <»l 
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George the first, which gave to the 
Sovemor-General and his Council, 
the power of maUing, constituting ami 
ordaining certain hy-laws, rules and 
ordinama's, lor the good go\einincnt 
and leguldtion of the stver.d corpora- 
tions and pn^^iiletn tea erecusl in i on- 
sequence of it; but they would Inid 
that such power was .ua oiujiaiiied by 
the following jn'oN 1^0 “ Pio\ideil, 

that all such bv -law >•, 1 uh's aud ordi- 
nances, and all [lains aud jpen ilties 
tliert'by tube ilU|H)-«ed, be agieeable to 
reason, and not cvUitiaiv to the laws 
and statutcj of Jbigland.” Their 
Loislships wouhl remark, that the 
words Used were “ aud not contrary.” — 
'I'host* wonls contained a ( onjimt tiuii, 
not a di'junctioM— the icguKitioiis were 
not onlv to beagicCiihlc to leasoii; 
tlie\ were also to be not contrary to 
the laws of ICngland 1 le contended, 
that if the regulations were not aetord- 
lug, they must be contrary to tluisi; 
laws, lie could nut enter into the 
ajftces tnetup'ttfsu'a' between jn trier (e~ 
fictn and (ontm le^em , be lell lliem 
lor men ol nner iliscnmiuation than 
liiuiscll; he trusted that their l.<oril- 
ships would do so too. Alter again 
pressing these points on the atfenlnui 
ol their Lordships, he piocndcd to 
advert to tlie charter ol the Jdlh ol 
George the Second, which, thongli il 
exlcntleil the powei ol the East Imlui 
Company, m some p.vi iii nl.irs, con- 
tained noarlv in the s.inu' terms the 
same provi'-o, that tin. legnlatioiis ibi y 
made lor the (ioveruor ol India slmnld 
be both according to reason and not 
contrary to tin law of Kiiglaiid; so 
that the^e iharter'', wliii’Ii, it w.is stat- 
ed, give to the Eist Imha (Joiiqiany 
the right of making lavs, le-lncted 
that right in a very important paiinn- 
lar. He submilUMl, tli it tlie term 
“ reason," used in the e :wo iharteis 
meant reason, at cording to tin; law ol 
England, and leason !oi med,' onstnicl- 
ed, and regnl.ited liy it. 'I'liut was 
the only reason wliieh the learned 
.Judges of tlio l.'iml recogm/ed on the 
heiieh ; that was the onlv reu'-oii winch 
Ills Majesfv coiild noiue, who was 
hound to know the law wlndi he had 
Itj administer, that was the mij) le.i- 
von winch any individual <>uglit to 
admit ns the foundation of his ih ri'-ion, 
when vve was c.dle.l njiou to a 

jxmit of English lav\. He was hurc; 
that their Lurdshijis vVonld excuse him 
for iiitrucling on tlieir notice a defini- 
tion of reason, which liad been given 
by one of the highest authorities upon 
Enffbsh lav. ; he r< fern'd to Ixird( olvc^. 
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Tliat learned individual had had the 
honor of inciirriii"* the displeasufe of 
the monarch who tlien sat on thi 
English throne, because he had firmly, 
but rospectrully informed him, that he 
(t!»e King) had no right to determine 
cnu<;es in person in any of his t’ourts. 
It appeared in the 12th part of Loul 
Coke’s reports, that certain arch- 
bishops had informed the king, that he 
liad a right to go into the courts of 
Jaw, and deride a c|i;esiion of prohibi- 
tion whicli was then pending liefore 
them. 'J'he archbishop^., no tioulit, 
were of opinion, that as the case was 
one in M Inch they were interested, they 
would find in the King a more favour- 
able judgt', than in Lord Coke. On 
the King’s intimating his purpose to 
that great .fudge. Lord Coke told him 
that the King had no such jiower as he 
was then claiiniug. Then the king said 
tliat he thought the law was founded 
ujiou l eason, and that he and others ha<l 
reason as well as the judges ; to which 
(says he) it was answered l>y me, “ 'fhat 
tine it was th.it (rod had endowed his 
Majesty with excellent science and 
great endowments of nature; but his 
Majesty wa-’ not le.'ined in the laws of 
his rccilin of England ; and causes 
which concern tiie life or inheritance, 
or goods or fortune of his subjects, are 
not to be de( led by natural reason, 
but liy the ai fifteial reason and idg- 
ment of the law , whicli law is an art 
whicli rerpiires long stiu' and expe- 
rienee before ihat a man ran attain to 
the eogni7ance of it, and that the law 
was the golden metwand and measure tii 
try the cause<5of the subject, and wViich 
piotcet' ' his Majestv in safety and in 
peace.” ^^'hcl■enJ)olJ, continued the re- 
ort, the King waxed exceeding w roth, 
lit was afterwards paiified on being 
assured, that there were only two thmgs 
superior to him, the laws and God. 
He therefore trusted that when tluir 
Lordships came to consider the mean- 
ing of the ttnn “ reason,” they would 
coiiRitler it as legal reason tube framed 
and limited bv lavv, and that they 
would api»ly to it the >ainesij nification 
which Loid Coke in anotlu r part of bis 
woiks (’ .elared to lielong to discretion, 
namely, “ dfin/irrcquirf .vi7 justum per 
legem.” He repeated the words per 
tegeniy that being the only rule on 
which they could properly decide in 
itus realm of Eny^laiid. '1 he introduc- 
tion of the wo^d “ reason” into the 
charter of the Last India tJouipauy 
gave to it no enlargement of power. 
The phrase “ agreeable to reason” 
w as to be construed in reference to the 


phrase not contrary to law’*— and 
even if the adverse fiarty could tnakeout 
that thU regulation was on cerUtin ge* 
iieral abstract principles reasonable, 
still they would fail to make out their 
case, unless they could also show that 
it was not contrary to the principle of 
the English constitution, and the posi- 
tive and acknowledged law of the land. 
Now he challenged, and he challenged 
with all respect, any learned person on 
the other side, to produce a single au- 
thority, or to show a single statute, 
which could legalize in England, that 
whicli had been done by the servants 
of the East India C<»mpany abroad? 
If that could not be done, then the 
other side had nothing to plead which 
could authorize their license, nothing 
to urge in defence of the power on 
which they had so illegally acted. He 
had not troubled their Lordshijis with 
authorities to prove that, which he 
believed that they would one and all 
admit to be true, that the liberty of 
the press, as it existed in England, 
was that residue of freedom, which 
was left unrestricted by the statute- 
book. He would, however, lay before 
their Lordships one or two extracts 
from high legal authorities, to show 
that that residue had been highly esti- 
mated by such authorities in all times, 
a< well in tliose that were past t, . in 
those which were then present. As 
the observations of an humlde indivi- 
dual like himself might have no weight 
with their Lordships, he trusted ttuit 
they woulfl jiermit him to state in the 
language of others, the value which 
the law of England placed upon that 
which it was pleased to uenomiuate 
the liberty of the j>ress. Iff the case 
of the King v. Peiry, which was tried 
in tlie sear 1/W, the Icarnn .’udge 
who pre-ide.i, a great authoril} then, 
and a still greater authority now, (tid 
not hesitate, after giving a description 
of the blessings conferreil on the peo- 
ple of England by their constitution, to 
say, “ Ti c.e blessings have in a great 
measure grown ont of the properly re- 
gulated libeitv of the press; and ill 
maintaining ibat liberty unimpaired, 
chiefly tlepends onr security for the 
continuance of those blessings.” Nay, 
Lo -d Kenyon did not upon that occa- 
lion let slip the opnortunilv of adding 
his opinion, that the freedom of the 
press stood high in thjc estimation of 
law vers, for he said, ** Tlie liberty 
of the press has always been an object 
of favour with the law of England — it 
is placed in the foregnmnd of the con- 
stitution as a sentinel to alarm us. 
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when any danger threatens it.” lu 
the case of the Kingv. Peny, iried in 
1810, Sir Vicary Gibhs, who was then 
Attorney-Gen., and who wasnotcoii- 
hiclered a very strong friend to popular 
priNilege, admitted that any attempt to 
contiol free, fair, and open di'ji ussiou 
through the press, would be highly iiu- 
j>roper and grossly unjustiflahle. lie 
mentioned these facts, surely not as 
novelties, surely not as matter ot in- 
formation for their L#oi‘dships, but for 
the purpose of proving to them that the 
law of England, atul the most cele- 
brated professors of it, did hold in higli 
esteem that quantity of freedom, which 
the Legislature had left to the subjci ts 
of the realm of England, a freedom 
which consisted in not l)ciiig suhject to 
any such regulaiion as that winch the 
appellant impugned to-day, on ihe 
ground that it was not agreeable to 
reason, and tbal it was coulrarv to llie 
law' of England, l»y both of which it 
ought to he sopported, if it were to he 
siist lined as Nalid and binding, btainl- 
iiig, therefore, n])on llie legal part <»f 
the ease, he maintained that he bail 
distinctly proNed th.at tliis tegulation 
w.vs contrary to the law of England at 
the present day ; ami if that were s,), 
tliere was an end of it, .is f.ir as it 
rested on any charter winch he had 
M't seen ; lor if it was preteiideil to 
ilefond the regulation on the ground 
that it WHS agreeable to reason, it must 
he that kind of leason only, which ad- 
mitted of the exi'lanation he had al- 
lead) given to their Lmdships. He 
contended, as a lawyer, that the way 
in which he had sh-.ped this (|iu‘sti(in, 
was inora^imple and conhned, than 
that 111 wliuh it had been shaped by 
the oilier side. IIos.iw that in their 
f.)nrth defensive statmnent, they had 
deieiided this regnlation on ihe irionnd 
of its being only prater lri>em ami not 
contra legem, and iiad claimeil a right 
to make laws <lepeinlnig on the i ir- 
t iimstanees and situation of the coun- 
try to Avliich they were to he aj)plied, 
lie submitted with all deference to 
their Lordships, that no reason of a 
different desciiptioii from thiit which 
lie had defined, no analogy drawn 
from different times ami from different 
places than the present, no general 
and abstract argninents on the best 
method of govcining Imlia, could meet 
him on the point, that tliis regul ition 
was contrary to the law <»f England, 
lie was not ignorant that, in their se- 
cond defensive allegation, the other 
side stated, that the restrictions nn- 
IMisccl by the rule, ordinance and regu- 
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lation, which is the suhjeid of ajqiciil, 
were called for by the state of alfaiis 
in the settlement of Ilengal, and were 
adapted to the esigenev of the mo- 
ment. He was not igmir.iat, tlait they 
talked inmh almnt a neccssitv, that 
word so miuh uscil to ri.l of oery 
ohjeciion to c\erv -juries of misrule, 
and ahont a j'olic}, width though we 
might not understaiul it, had reiideicd 
such rc'sirictioiis highly t*\ [lodient. lie 
would ivjient oiict' nioie, that sueli ne- 
cessity, ami smh ju)lic\, e\eii if 
pi'oved, affonled no answci to the j>ie- 
sent aj'peal, if the regulations weie in 
themsel\e:» eoiitr.in to the hiw of lai- 
glaud. ^et lest it should lu* t.aul that 
tlie ajipellant w.i. alraid to meet flu* 
l..ist India ('onip.uiy iij>o.i the rea-oii 
of the case, he woiihl, iiisteaif of re- 
strn hng Imnstll to the iiiriow limifs 
within whith he had fi| .1 luteuded to 
coniint' ins ohsei \ aiioiis, j)i.ueed 1«) 
ctinsider that j'ai t of tpu stion td-o, 
tliongh It was tolallv umu.t.t*-'' o \ , as 
ill p'Unt of ia' the oppoMiioii ma le 1<» 
this appeal li\ thel'a-t ImiM ( ompaiiy 
was utterly unten.ihle. lie Iiul also 
another re. ison Im t\i'Imig to di'tii'S 
toe )M)li<y (d fhr. legidatmu. II* 
shouiil lu* son* to hi it gii .diio.id, 
t'lal tiiat whith was f uim! to he f!ie 
lu*st lemedy .ig.nn t mi-nile at home, 
w. is not act ouiiug to leason m India; 
he shoultl he soriv to let it he sup- 
posed, that at an\ time or in an\ niat i* 
to silent e MUjUirs ami to check the 
pi ogress of intilleet, w as iuh is.ihle for 
lilt* safety of ICngknid. Hn le.o'nt'd 
fiieml (Air. Dcniiuin; had quoted. se\ «*- 
ral |»ass'iges iii -ui»porf of Ins argu- 
ment from Milton’s Aieojuigiticii, and 
his I Mr. \V illi.Tms*sj only snipMst* 
was, that his learm'il friend, alltrlie 
hatl out e hegno to ip'ote fo m it, hatl 
lujt tjuoted looie than he had done. 
To the passagis wlmh his learned 
liiend hatl le.ul tt) their Lonlslnjis, 
he wouhl venture to atl I a pa--age 
more. It was th.at pas.i.^e wlicre 
Milton, spe \koig o! the apfdit aii(-n «t 
reason, saul, “ ft wouhl i>i‘ wief lu*d, 
jnde*d, if that reason, whuli tan fo.d 
the means ii» tlegr.ule ami opptesg 
innnkiml, sJuudd not ht aMe to dy.- 
co\er means t-i imp. o' e ami exalt it ; 
and if that power, wlii:h can furnidi 
nrgtimeiits for the destrut lion, -hoidd 
nt)7 he able to forni .h argviments for 
the tlelence <d' huiuan liheilv.” He 
(Mr. Wdhanu.) as* recti with tintt seii- 
tiincnr. Ho -lio dd indeetl he s^piy, 
if liere nlouc reason shoultl fad, after 
expciieuce f.al |»r(t\ed its wu< ess 
elsewhere ; he *lio'dtl indeed lu; sorry 
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if that freedom of discussion, which 
had produced sutdi admirable results 
in the parent state, should only be pro- 
ductive of misery and mischief in its 
colonial dependencies. And here he 
bepTfifed leave to remind their Lord- 
sliips, that he was now ‘^pcaknn; of a 
distant enuntrv, wlnte the clunks 
which exist in 1', no land to prevent 
misrule were sought lor in vain, 
where there were no open tnbiMials to 
cheik its proo-res', and make evident 
its ravapres ; where there was no Par- 
liament to receive eom))laint«. and re- 
dif'ss oiievances , hut where, if there 
was to be anv correction at all, it must 
be bv that best and soundest correction 
of all, the correction of public opinion. 
Mnrely a country so eirciimstaiiecd w-as 
eniilled, if any coiintiy wa‘-, to all the 
benefits of a free press. Wnbont 
lliein its condition, if once made 
wretched, was desperate and irreme- 
diable ; with them it hail a hope of 
relief, hi consequence of its capability 
of communieatinif its sufferintr*. to the 
legislature at borne, lie would not 
waste the time of their LfU'dships hy 
showino; what misrule India hud al- 
ready suffeted ; he would not <ju<;te to 
them the elo((uent and indi|;uant I in 
Kuage whi( h Lord Lrskine had n^ed 
tipou It in bis inimitable feneeeb on be- 
half of Mr, Stoekdale, That speech 
had already Income the property of 
posterity, and ho would onlv remind 
tlieir Lordships of one sentence in it, 
ill which that great orator s.iid, that 
we were at custonied to gov ern India, 
a country which (Jod never gave us, 
by means wliith God wouhl never jus- 
tify. Mr. Burke had told the as<,em- 
bled Parliament of iho country, that 
the British rule in India was the most 
galling Granny that h.ad ever existed 
on the face of tlie globe. He need not 
repeat what that man had further 
athrinetl, namely, tlmt the jjrotection 
which Britain pretended to afford to 
liitlia, had been more pernieioiis to it 
than all the irru])tions of the "I’artars 
and the Arabs ; tor that 'I'inie, width 
relieved India from the miseries whith 
the latter influted mjiou her, onlv sent 
tiver from Ihiglainl to her shores fresh 
binls of piev ami of }>assage, who, 
after eollerting loi tunes iherc, linr- 
lied to other eounfiies to enjoy them, 
so that the gicv hair of an English- 
man was scarcely to be found in that 
Immense continent from one end of 
it to the other. He trusted that their 
Lordships would not forget that the 
territory, which was comprised under 
the title of India^ coinpi’eheudcd 23 


degrces<$or latitude ; that its inhabi- 
tants were civilized, when onf au<''es- 
tors were yet in the woods ; and that 
they were still possessed of great intel- 
ligence, though they were now the 
vassals to our nower. 'Fhey required, 
if ever men did, a constant restraint 
tt> he exercised over their gov ernoi s ; 
and as they had no open court, no 
puliHc tribunals, and no parliaments, 
the only means of rcsi raining those 
goveriKU s was by public 0 ]>inion, and 
by public opinion e^^uninifnicatexl to 
the worhl by the medium of the jircss. 
On the benefits of such comnmnicatum 
he hail alreadv quoted the legal opi- 
nions of certain individuals, whose 
rank and station would, he trusted, 
give them weight with their Lord- 
ships ; he now asked to he permitted 
to add to those opinions the opinion of 
one who had never been deemed a 
friend of public liberty, he meant 
Hume, who had stated it to he his 
conviction, that absolute despotism 
was tile rufhttnny'ia of the British con- 
stitution. Mr- Hume, in speaking of 
tlielibeitv of the press, made use of 
the foUowingobscrvation, — I vviHgo 
a step further, and will asseit, fhtit 
suth libertv is attended witli so few 
incoiiv eniences, and hy so many bene- 
fits, that it ouglit to be duimed as the 
common right of all mankind, and 
niav be granti d by any Government 
exceptan ecclesiastical one, to which,” 
addoil Mr. Hume, with his owti pecu- 
liar temper, “ it must inevitaldy he 
faial.” Ainl here he would observe, 
that if the liberty of the press were a 
benefit, whith aiu Government might 
safely grunt to its subjects, « it W’Cre 
more particularly a benefit, as philoso 
pliers and statesmen asserted, to a Go- 
vernment whose institutions were for 
the greater part free and liberal, it was 
a benefit in vvhieli the natives of India 
had a right to participate. Why, he 
would ask, should they he cut oil finmi 
a gre.at good, which every people had 
a light to enjoy, and which the 
liar i ircumstanees of their sifttation 
rendercil more necessary to theth th'au 
to any other peojile } for liis own part, 
he could not di=covor even the shadow 
of a reason for it ; and thciefore he 
would say, upon the general subject, 
that this regulation \vas cuntrary to 
reason in the abstract, no matter in 
what -ense its meaning was interpret- 
ed. ITteie was another point of view 
in which he wished to place this ques- 
tion. It was reasonable that property 
should he protected, and that every 
man should be cnableil to enjoy the 
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fruU^- of bU industry pej^ect sccu- 
rijj'. Tb^t position he' did not expect 
any man to deny ; it wa^ u short and 
coinprebunsi\ e definition of freedom, 
and the truth of it rniphlhc illustrated 
by two wonls— England and America. 
Now, he wishcil their fairdslnps to re- 
collect, tliat the license contemplaied 
by tUu regulation was rcvocalile at the 
will of the Covcruor-Geuer.il, and re- 
vocable, bK), without any cause as'-ign- 
ed. The mischief of such a system 
was bo palpable, that it vxas ulniutt a 
waste ol xvordsto say any thing: upon it. 
He would not f^o into the particular in- 
jury whichit had iuUictcdoii theajipel- 
lant, or it inij^ht be shown that a pro- 
pel ty which produced him 6,000/ aycar, 
was reduced in hi» hands to .‘1,000/., 
hy the issuing of these licenses, ami 
that the latter sum was all he eouM 
obtain for it, ai cording: to the latest 
accounts from India. He had, how- 
ever, a right to make a supposition, lie 
would suppose, that h^ virtue of these 
licenses an induidu.il had set up a 
priiitiug: establishment in India; that 
he had afterwards edited and })uhlislje<l 
a Paper from his own |)re^s; that he 
had e\pend<*<l upon it mut h ol hi> time, 
and still more ot his capital ; that, after 
tbU, it had gone on lor <-umc tunc to 
his great ciiiolumeiit; his heciise had 
hinhlenly been revoked; and that his 
oecnp.atiou had been rendered, hv ‘nIu Ii 
a measure, no longer lawful ami pro ♦ 
litahle. He said that a regulation lia- 
ble to such abuse ^ wtis a direct attack 
upon .all the lights ot piojx rtv, w a-, 
destructive to the exerlmus ol industry, 
and was subversive ol all domestic ami 
social sfeurit}. He said likewise that 
It was improper, uncon.-.titutmnal, .iml 
repugnant to the law of England. He 
went still further . — he said that it was 
the njqst absurd, foolish, unwise, un- 
just, amltyranoic.il regulat)on,whi< h it 
had ever fallen to his lot to pet me ; sine c 
tlie Ueeijse it gave might he je%okc<l 
at tlic mere caprice ami will of an lu- 
dividiial, without any causc being as- 
signed for such an exertion of power. 
If the license had been revocable upon 
cause a»sigiied, the measure wouKIcveu 
then Ixave been strong imough ; he 
Khould say that it would he a gieat 
li^rdsliip, even were the facts as.signed 
as the grounds of revocation ma le tlie 
grounds of trial before sonu* omipeteut 
3 ^rUdiction. The present regulation, 
however, embraced two mon-'trous 
propositions ; the licence it granted 
was revocable at pleasure, uml no 
cause 'need be assigned for it ; so that 
an Individual might he ruined without 


having conmiitlcd any ofteuce, and 
without being able to obtain any re- 
dress for the injur) he sulfered. He 
therefore inaiotained that the regula- 
tion w;is contrarv to all law recognized 
in England, and eoiitiary to all reason, 
if levson cuuUl he urged at all in legal 
ju',tific Mtiou ot It. He h id .ilso aiioli.er 
gumud on which lie deiKMuiceil tiii-. 
regulation a'« unre.i^omdilc and that 
was, that in times of gi eater nicety 
than the jircscnt, ^as, for instance, 
when we were engaged in ci eating oiir 
emjure iu India, the treedom of the 
))iess was allow ('ll (here, and was not 
loimd to be prejmhiiak rroni the first 
moment of our posse->'i >u of a loot of 
gronud m huha, dow u to the ) ear ItiOH, 
vvhen .1 ceusoiship wav estahh>ilieil for 
theliist time, the pusscif India was 
not suhjecl to auv other lotnctions 
than the press of ICnglamk Ami what 
wab the character ol the tunes, during 
which the press ol Inch. i enjoyed that 
freedom ^ The answer was easy. They 
wrtc* the tinie-> during winch we had 
been atijuiriiig, nut those tiui mg which 
we had been consolidating, our empire ; 
they were the times ol Lord C live ami 
ol Warien Ha-luigs, wlnn our tiiii- 
toiv was won, hut no! s\d)ilm*d ; they 
were the tunes, when we hud every 
thing to dread fioiii the jealousy of the 
Native I'liiiK's, ami wlien w<‘ were en- 
gaged in >f niggles, vv hi< h, though they 
had le<l to power ami to gl<>r\, vveie 
fre(|ncnt!y nmleitaken to presuveonr 
existeme. He had a strong v\i>li that 
their Lordships should ex.iniim into 
the st.ite ol I e pi ess in India during 
the limes ol NVarreii II. .stings. lor 
at that period the walls of a neigh- 
bouiing hnilding vv iTC daily shaken by 
the snpm human cloiiueiue vvhii h was 
then emploveil m hc i us.ition of the ru- 
le: s ol India. 'I'hat cloiim nci; louml ifn 
w.iy into the uewspapeis; and hv the 
repen uss,ion so created w as he. ml in the 
remotest confines of India. It, ilniing 
tho,e vLivs, wlien tlie aicnsuig cdo- 
ipieiiec* oi I'ov, ami llurke, and she-^ 
lidan was houiiv ringing m the ears ol 
in.inkiml, vvlun, to use the expiessloii 
ol I.or.l Eiskine, llio,e gn .il men were 
di\ alter d.iv sui pas^ i iig e.it li other in 
hl.i/oiiing the wioiigs of oppre-n*d 
Indi.i, — it ihii mg tho^e ij.i) s the puhli- 
eation of tiieir in lign.mt iinet fives 
against liiiiis!i avaiice ami cxuutiou 
wCis tolerate*! in uiir dilfeiciit Presi- 
dencies, why in the name of common 
seii.,e, common reason, ami common 
justice, should not similar puhlica- 
tio-.u he tolerated now,— now, when 
wc heel consolidated our einpue, wbcu 
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wc had driven our rivals from the 
Held, when wc ha<l annihilated oppo- 
sition, when we were enjoying as per- 
fect a tranquillity as any government 
could enjoy, whose otily foundation 
was in its power. Ho submitted these 
observations firmly hut respectfully to 
their f^ordships’ attention. He knew 
that when the (onduct of those who 
had been in authority was called in 
question, and was to be judged of by 
tho-'C who were theinseh es aei ustomed 
to the exercise of authority, tliose who 
had to |>erforin an accusatory jiart, had 
but an imjirobable cliance of succ ess. 
Though he liad that clithculty to con- 
tend with, he trusted that their Lord- 
ships would recolleet that they were 
sitting in rcNision of an a])pe<il against 
an aet of ojipression, which, i! it were 
not so great as that to which the .it- 
tontion of the country had been called 
‘10 years ago, was still desen ing of 
remedy and redress. There was tm- 
otluT topic to vs Inch he vvishid to call 
the notice of tlnir Lordships before* 
lie eoneluded, and that was ati argu- 
ment in the defensive statement of 
tlie East India (’ompany, of the 
most extraordinary and surprising na- 
ture. Tlioy justiliod the present regu- 
lation by the e\i«,tenre of the former 
censorship. 'I'he same argument, 
which was applicable to thi«> regnl.i- 
tion, was applic’ahle to that censoiship. 
It was conti.iry to reason, uul repug- 
nant to the l.-sv of the Innii ; and }ct it 
was now urged in defeoce of the present 
measure, whit h tmild rec eivc no aid 
from a iiica-'iire of similar illegality, 
but only required it from the piiuci- 
j)1ps of reason and of English law. 'Eo 
admit the censorship as a defence of 
the licensing systi‘m would be a iiioie 
prejutlicial measure than to allow a dc- 
temlaiit to take the broefit t>f bis own 
wrong; it would be like tioing evil 
now ill Older to justify the doing worst* 
in future, lit* theicfore tiusivd that 
their fa)rdships woiihl not pcimilthc 
P'ast India Ctmipanv to vindicate tme 
act of opi'i'cssion by llu-ir previous 
ctmiinissum of anotlicr. 'I’lie leanietl 
gentleman then shortly rctnpitulated 
the leading points of his argauneut, 
and callcvl upon their l^tirdsiiips, for 
the reasons he had stated, to ailmit t!ic 
appeal of Mr. jbiekingham, and to de- 
clare the regulation whicii had given 
rise to it, to be null ami \t>iil. 

^ Mr. Seiuhant !b>r.ANyrri addressed 
the Count il on the pait of the East 
India Company. He set out with de- 
claring that the ( ompany did not ap- 
pear before their LonKliips ns rcsjion- 


dents, as had been stated by hU learned 
friend Mr^-Pe^giaii. It would be ne- 
cessary for him* to bring under their 
Eordships' view the peculiar situation 
in which the appeal stood, as the 
matter appeared toha\e been a little 
misunderstood by his learned friends. 
It never, be presumed, could have been 
intended, when the legislature gave to 
any person the right of appeal against 
regulations made by the Governor- 
(ieiieral of India in Council, that it 
slumhf he competent for the person 
appealing to bring under consideration 
at their Lordships' bar questions of 
geiieinl policy and expc'liem*y, the 
discussion of which must occupy a ron- 
siderahle portion of their Lordships* 
time — questions certainly fit for their 
Lordships to take into consideration m 
their < haracter ofadv isers of the crown, 
but of all things ino^t unfit to be di>. 
(iissed by an advocate at that bar, (1) 
He bad notthongbt fit to interfere whilst 
bis JcariK'd frieinls were proceeding, 
beiMiisc, stiictly speaking, the East 
India (amipany, for wliom be appeared, 
were not parties to any apj>eal. There- 
for"' when their Loiddiips thought 
fit to lu'ar his learneil friends without 
interruption, !u* bad not ventured toin- 
t(*rpose. 1 le inisted, I’.ow ever, that for the 
sakeof precedent, I heir Lordships v^ ould 
le<‘l it neci -isary to lay ilo'vn some rule 
on tlie subjec*^. His learned friends 
had argued tiu* case* very generally, 
and it was consistent with the viev\ 
which the appellant had taken of the 
subject that they shmild do so. But it 
would be his endeavour to liring be- 
fore tlieir Lonlslniis more iiartii'ularly, 
that which alone he conceived to be 
till' subject of the apjK'al. The legis- 
lature had entrusted to the foivernor 
(ictieral iii (-'oum il in India, the power 
of legislating lor the civil (iovcniment 
of the inhabitants of the ililfeient Pre- 
sidencies, subject to the power of appeal 


; I.) If there w'cic any thing wrong in 
intiodiKiiig the question of |M)1icv, it oii- 
giiiated with the Counsel of the Ea.«it 
Indi.i Conipaiiv, who, in their piintcd 
e.i'e siihnmted to the Privy Council, 
s’.iiiied over ihe question of Jaw, as if 
tliev Knew they vvcie weak on this point, 
and set forth the policy and exjierltency 
ot then* 1 egulaiMUi at considei able length. 
Indeed the icgulatioii itself xets forth 
this, in its preamble, as the reason for itn 
enact lueiit. Il does not tay “ Whereas 
tul toiestiain tlie press in India :*' 
hut “whereas it is rA'pcUu’ni." I'his de- 

paituie fioni untluiiid candour is, liow'- 
ever, no! blemish to the purity of a legal 
advocate Such is the morality of law ! 
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on the part of any person who ini;^ht 
think himself agjjrrieved by any of the 
regulations framed by iftie Oovcrnor- 
General. Their LoivUhips would sec 
by the statutes on the subject, that the 
regulations made by the Ciovernor- 
Geiipral, must be rcgUtcre<l in the 
Supreme Court atf^alcutta. The right 
of appeal was given to any peison in 
India within two months alter the re- 
gistration of any regulation. In the 
present case no such appeal was made 
in Inilia.(2) The statute, however, like- 
wise directed, lliat after a regulation 
was registered in the cinpienie Couit, 
It should be published at the East 
India House in London, and the right 
of appeal was given to any person iii 
England within two mottths after sneli 
juibllcation. (3) 'IMic appeal upon w hu h 
their Lordships were called to deUM*- 
mine, was an English aiijical prefened 
by a gentlemen in England. Theie 
was no appeal of any description from 
any individual in India against the 
regulation whiih had been leg. sieved 
in the Supreme (Jourt. Ilis leariud 
friend (Mr. Denman), had made some 
observations whicli he thought might 
have been spared, respeciing the 
learned judge, who he believed was 
the only judge at Calculi a at tlie time 
the regulntion was rcgistere'd. Ills 
Jearned fiiend had adverted to the 
c ircumstaiu'e of the regulalioii having 
been communicated tothe leat ii<*d judge 
before be was (,illcd upon to register 
It, foi the piirposi* of making il aj)- 
pcar that his mind had alic.uly been 
mu(h up on the subject, when the 
(jiRNlem was suhmitted for his <le- 
cisinu. Ills learned fiituid had cer- 
tair'l} done the le^i ned juilge the justice 
to slate, that he twite i. fused to see 
the regulatum, whilst u was umler- 
going discussion in the cimnc-). All 
tliat the learned judge had done in the 


(2) A Mcmoiial of the Natives of 
India was jiresenfeij acaiiist tlie Kxmla 
tion before it was pa>se(l, and (.omisel 
were retained to aigiie a<amst it on be- 
half of Knirbsh as well a.s Iiido-lb iti'^li 
subjects in India, 'flu* pioof*' of di-satis - 
kiction with the regulation weietheiefoie 
undeniable. 

(3.) But fertile India Conip.my heint' 
forrfii by the Appellant to puhJ'isli tliis 
regulation at tfic India House, they 
W'ould perhaps iie\'*r have done .so at all. 
It retnaiiiedbnried iiiobseui '.tyfor mo is 
after it reached England, and w . mg 
np only after hints that a wiit of mail- 
damns would be ift.'xued to compel its 
publicity if delayed. 


third instance w as, to loyk at the regu, 
lation, in order to point out auv thing 
ohjectionahle in point of form,* which 
was a very natural proceeding. The 
regulation was finally sanctioned by 
the judge after a public discussion in 
the Sujireme Court 3'hat in his opi- 
nion was wrong. He appiehended 
that it never was inleiuled that a 
popular question of this description 
should he made the subject of discus- 
siou ill ihe Supreme (bmrt. With that 
however, lie had, probably, nothing 
todo. (f) It was su'lieien't to know 
that the disciiS',i)n look place, that 
the regulation was registered, and that 
no appeal was made agiii.st it by uiiy 
person iii India. i5) 'I'he only ajjpeal 
against the regid ition had been made 
by a gentleman in I'ngland, who did 
not state any particular gnevanee that 
he had himst I)’ '■udeu ,1 from it. (b) Jn 
the jictifion ol .ijtpeal the appellant 
haej^ set forth another regnUtioii 
framed for the govemment ol the ]>io- 
vinee-. of India, agilii'^f which tlieic 
existnl no nght of appeal, and which 
had no eouiiOMon at nil with the 
matter Ixdoie their [.-onlship^. Their 
LoriEhijis Would sei* that the power 
of h'gislatiiig lor the {'••ovinees ol India 
was altogether of a ddferenl nature 
fi«»in that ol Icgi'-lating for t h(> Presi- 
deiiiios. In the hitter Ciise, the rt'gtt- 


fd) h '•ludi dHcnssioji weie not hiteml- 
ed, wliv should tlu* A< t ('iiioin twciiiv 
days' notic<* to lx* 'm\< ii in tlie Siinrenu* 
Comt; and why , iudi i <J, have a ib'iieli 
ol ikn at ail ^ 

(Ti) Any pei-oii in India appealing to 
tiu* Kimr Ml Council <u>ain.>t tins regnia- 
tion, would, it m ilu t oinpain ’s s» n iiv, 
he pcihap> diMiii'-^cd loi iiiMihoi diiia- 
lioii , It not 111 tiieii ^(iiiiL, h.Uiisbed 
loi di''ies]Hel i • tlie tilling jiowei j .tnd 
a" to the helpl Nativi an\ man w ho 
helped Me/a : - appial, would have no 
nu'icv .shown liiiu. 'flu ^e .lie j>eihapV 
snll'KM'Mt n. 1^011' V. h\ no appeal fioiii 
liidi.i w.i" veiifmed on. hope, ho\v- 

e\ei,tli,i« those now in Indl i, when they 
>ee how their siinnee is inbmlet pi eted 
into peitect coiiteiitmeiit with tiling'^ 
Km'V are, will laeak lh.it silence in fu- 
ture, eviMi at some li-U to themsebes. 
'idle brave are finly distiiuMh-habJe fjoni 
the <lavt,ndl>, by the hazards they aie 
w iljing to cutounter lor the atiaimiient 
ofiJieii eiidh. 

'I'he leason why no jxuh'uhir 
giicvance vv.'is .stated, is plain. Lie sun- 
pie<sion of the C.i't utt.i Jouina’, udtlic 
rum ofrhe.Nppeilant, its chief pi i. lictoi, 
did not I'ajipcii iiiitii after the appc.u was 
eiitcicd. 
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lation& roust be registered iu the Su- 
preme Court, ui)d might be appealed 
ugainst. Ju the former, the regula- 
tions were registered in the judicial 
clcparUiieut of the gONcrnnient; and 
•with respect to them no right of ap- 

E ieul uus given. Copies of any regu- 
ations made respecting tlie pioviuces 
were obliged to be sent home to the 
East India Company, and also to the 
Secretary of State; an<l llis Mujest) 
was einpo\^eied to alter or amend 
them \^ithin t\\o)eai^ afier the period 
of their trausmisiiou. Two years had 
elapsed since the icgulation for tlie 
provinces, uVuch was referred to in 
the appellant’s pctuiuii, had been sent 
to this country. 'I'lie authonues here 
liad not thought it nccessaiy to alter 
or resi ind it, and, tiicrcfore, it must 
henceforth he considered a-, tlie law hy 
which the pioinces would he govern- 
ed. The appellant had no light of 
appeal on that subject, lie, or ^ny 
other person who felt himself ag- 
grieved by the regulation, might peti- 
tion His Majesty on the subject ; but 
he had no rigid to argue the matter, 
byway of npjieal, heloie their LohI- 
hhips. Tlie tegnlaltoiis for the pro- 
vinces of India were most votuminou'. 
He had a collection at home whith, in 
jioint of length, might compete with 
an ordinary edition ot the statutes at 
large for Knglanil. It was not compe- 
tPiit for ,uiv gentleman who chose to 
appeal to tlieir Loidships’ bar to cre.ite 
u debate on all l!ie regulations lor the 
CoveriimtMit of India, riunr Cord- 
sliijis were aware tliat the provinces of 
India w ere governed 1)\ their oan l.lv^>^, 
and that, for the Tumh fit of the uih.i- 
hitants of Calcutta, Madras, atnl Bom- 
bay, a Court wav established in each 
of those' pluco';, in which the Uritivh 
law was administered. He would have 
their Loribshi}ts con-'iiler fora moim nt 
what was the -iUiatioii of Biitish -vuh- 
ji'Cts in India. \\ hat a liandful of in- 
dividuals they were, comjiareil with 
His Majesty’s Naliv c* suojec ts tliiough- 
out the prov ii»cc*s. I'hcj had no ahidmg 
cit). They were nut allowed to ti.ivel 
ten miles from the lueti opulis. Tlieir 
EorcUhijis tlu-n vvonhl consider whether 
there was anv thing unreasonable in 
the regulation of whnli the* aj^oellant 
complained, niuf which was loicnded 
for the benefit of tin- jnovimes. V\ as 
it possible lliat pa]ier4 cm ciliated in 
('alcmta should not lind their wav int>» 
the provinces } [7) 'I he argument of 


( 7 ) Mr. Bo.sanciuct lias not sense 
cuoukU to dl.-'CiWci that a Ncwspapci oi 


his learued friends was, that publi<^- 
tions in In'lia should be subject pply to 
the same kind of restraint to whjmh 
they were liable iu England. , Hp 
trusted it woidcl not be supposed, that 
those who iiad instructed him, o^ he 
himself had the slightest dv^sire to de- 
rogate from any of those jiriuciples 
which his learned friends had >o ably 
advocated, as applicable to tlve Press 
ill Eiighuid. Tlie c|uestion, hovvever, 
was, how far tliote principles wcre.ap- 
)ilic.ible to the peculiar situaifon -of 
ladia, and to the imtiircpf Govern- 
ment which the legislature had jQsia- 
blishc'cl in that country— ^whether ,tliye 
uiicoiitroHed jxiwer of pulilishing.auy 
thing w.is or was not c unsisteat, with 
the safely and existence of that .Gu- 
vernment? Was it possible to miiiu- 
taiii, that any cwnutry, in the situation 
iu which India sloocl, could be bene- 
titted hy the power of uucuntrcdlod 
publication ? , 8j 'j'he very print i]de ou 
wiiich the freedom of the jiresb was 
alwuvs suppuitcii was, that it was es- 
sential to the nature of a free state ; 
and such was the effect of a free }>rebb, 
♦hat, if the state wi-re not already free, 
It would make u so. (*Ji Jt was netOsary 
c-illu r that flu. pre.-t should prevail, or 
that the press should he put clown 
and flic* Ciovernment should prevail. 
He asked boldly, could it be cou- 
teiidcd that the (•overnment of India 


Hook pi in ted in Knglaiid (vvhi-rc he .id- 
imf.s that lies discussion of Indiiiii toiiit ' 
ought t«i c-\i't) in.i\ fuid if-, way into 
the proviiic'cs as casih a^ a I’apci p’liutcd 
III Calcutia and that lettcis wiittci) at 
the Metiopdis nilght pass unintcr- 
iiipicclly into tli(‘ Intel lor To prevent 
the evil apple hc-eided, men’s tongne.s 
should he united out, and their hand.s 
cut ofl — i-oiliiug shoit ot this will do it. 

fK; 'This cpic.stiun has been aii-werod 
a thon-and fnne-. — Eu-ry countiy nm-t 
henetit hv fiee discas.sion ; and India, 
pel ha(;s, imue tlian mo.st othci.--, because 
of fliat niasH of ienorapce which it would 
.s'-ivc to dis-ipale, and which nothing but 
discie-ion can effect, either now or licro- 
aftci . 

!»' If the state of ‘-ocioty in England 
In- licttci tlian that in India ; (and even 
.Mr. lio-amincf will not dispnie thisj it 
i- -o hccau'c Ki.gl iiui is coinjiarativfly 
fici*, .Old I.idia is cn-la\cd. It i.s the 
Coll -t ant o/yiv/o,/ ot the Diirctor.s that 
ihcv w i-h to iu.stnii-t tlie Imiiaius in Eii- 
lopean knowledge; this alom*, would 
cie long, make them free : 1'he prcs.s, 
according to thc,ir atlvocate, would pro- 
duce the .same eiTcci,; and yef, on thi.s 
vcf) gi’cinnd, be object « to it! Sndi arc 
the logical cou.sistc 'ncics of lavvv^T*; 
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Waa n frtc Oovertiment, conducted on 
the principle^ ah the Govern- 

rpcpJt df England ? Whal rvas the 
nature ctf the liulian Government ? 
The whole le^Nlative and executixe 
power was vested in the Goveriioi* Ge- 
neral Iti Council. I'he. (iovermnent 
p<x«;sessed the power of itn medi- 
ately semling home any person whose 
conduct u fiujipo-ed to be dansrerous 
to the welfare of the state. His learneil 
friend had stated, that in this respect 
a British subject was placed in a worse 
situation than a foreigner. That was 
not ih^ case. If the power of deporta- 
tion has been recognised by the le- 
gislature', it was extended to foreigners 
by the .55 of Geo. 111. caj). 84, and 
the Governor General in C:ouncil was 
invented with power to send t hem-home 
to their respective countries. (10) A 
free press was, he apprehendeil, adapt- 
ed only to countries the <Joverninent 
of which depended on 'the good opi- 
nion which the people cntertuincil of 
its justice, and w i«doni, and of tUcotlier 
qualities which hchuig to good govern- 
ments. (11) It had been stated, that 
the Government of India depended es- 
sentially on the opinion which the 
natives entertained of it-, jiower. I'hat 
he believed to be the case. It was (piite 
ini|>t^ssible but that jealousy must 
exist in the minds of the natives when 
they saw how they were governed. 'J'hey 
saw themselves governed by u small 
number of foreigners who ruled over 
persons who formerly possessed great 


(10) There i.s this essential diUciciicc, 
however. No forcignci needs a license 
to ^^'‘il India, nor is his residence tlicic, 
without one, a legal oflcnce. Evciy Fiig- 
li.dniiaii, however, must have such li- 
cense, and is in the ‘ lioiii ly eoininis- 
.sioii of a inisdeinc.iiioi at law,' il le- 
feidiiv^ thrie without one. Ac can he 
hani^lied without cause .'tssii'iinl the 
foreigner not ; and in point ot fact Eng- 
lishmen are .sent away evei} year, lo- 
reigneis rarely or ever. 

(11) This is iiuportaiit. A ft ce prey's 
is suited to a country wheie the people 
have a good opinion of tlu ir riilcis, and 
where the gov eminent is reallv good .\ 
free press, according to Mr. Ilo.^ampict, 
iaj 7 ot suited to India, 'riieiefofe, ac- 
cording to the .same aiitlioiity, the peo- 
ple of India do not cntertaiii a good 
Opinion of their nilcis ; nor is their Go- 
vej’nment a good one. If this had been 
said by any one except one of the Com- 
pany’s own advocates, it might have been 
deemed libellou.s. With biui, however, 
it Is an iunocent, but at the same lime, 
a valuable admission of an undcniubk 
truth, 
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power there. The opinion that our 
Ciovermnent in India de|H‘nded on the 
Opinion which the natives had of ita 
power was sniiportcd by one of the 
most enligbtpued ]>ersons who had 
given hi*, sfrvieesto India, he meiiiit 
Siir dohu Malcolm. 'I'lie passage 
vvhieh he would quote from the writ- 
ings of that able man was the more 
valuable as an authuriiy, because it 
was not penned wjih rtdeiencc to the 
question of a free pioss. The learned 
geiiilcman then read an extract in 
vvhieh Sir J. Malcolm observed that 
the (itjvernmeiit of India was gradually 
approaching a crisis, which could not 
be contemplated without alarm. The 
cause was to he found in the nature of 
the (.iovernment, vvbieli vvas at vari- 
ance with the habits uiul leligaui of 
the people; and this state of things^ 
reiideretl it necessary that tlie kitul 
oflieers should alvvav'S l>c s.uiquM’teil 
agnnist the complaints of the natives, 
how ever just iliey might be (12) A free 
pi ess, the learned genilrinan con- 
tinued, was avlapted only to a country 
where the people had some piirlie‘q*fi^-« 
tioii in the Government. If the Gu- 
venimeiit of India were to enter into 
an altercation with individnals, its 
weakness wouhl bet'ome apparent. (1.1) 
'J’lie natives were li.able to receive the 
most oironeovis ini))ressions. 'I'he iir- 
enmstanee he was about to im ntion 
might appear liidi('r<»u?, but it vvas 
once fiinily believeil by .1 large body of 
persons in Iinba, tliat the etliforofa 
paper liad been sent out by the Ho- 
vernment here, to act as a censor upon 

(12) If this b<* the opinion of Sir John 
i\Ialeoltii, or any other person, the heart 
tli.it contains it is de.siitnte ot .i sense of 
insiice, benevolence, or viitiie. .Such 
men, be tliev who t)je> may, should he 
dealt with aeeoHling toihe nii.isiue tlwy^ 
would mete out to otln ks ; and vvhen 
tiiey pielerietl tlaiin^ ot any tle.-eriplion, 
tiny should he lejected, however ju»t 
they might be, till they weie taught, 
that no man has a light to expect jus- 
tice himself, till lie has h aint to he just 
tooiheis. '1 he sentiment put fortli by 
the advocate, wlietlier hoi rowed or ori- 
ginal, is iiihiimaii and diabolical. 

' (Ml Not if the (iovein incut were right 
ami the individuils wrong, 'i'hey have 
come out of hueJi ultercalion.s with inh- 
iiMc di.sgiate Inilieilu, I.eeauwe they have 
been almost unitoimlv wioiig. But ii» 
the Goveinmeiit of EnglauiJ or Ameiica 
weak — Ix-eaii.se its .*secretarK h. corre- 
spond writii individuals a.s well as with 
public hodiea ? The idea U absurd iu 
the extreme. 
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he Government there, (14) They were 
not to suppose that their English no- 
tions, which were perfectly ajjplicable 
to this country, were alfo adapted to 
\he notions and sentiments which they 
found in India. If a matter ol this 
nature were broug^ht to issue before a 
Jury, what, he asked, would be the 
real question to be discussed in Eiitf- 
land? Would it not be, wheilier the 
measure taken by the individual was, 
or was not, criminal ? Wliether by 
a certain publication he had not in- 
vaded all their notions of what was 
due to public or to private character ? 
Would not that be the subject lor con- 
viction ? But the question, with res- 
ect to India, was of a wholly different 
ind. The only questic.n there must bo, 
whether every puhlieation sent forth in 
that country, was or was not a discreet 
one ? Whether it was calculated to 
shock the jirejiidices of the natives, or 
to inflame their passions ? Whetlier 
the sentiments which such publications 
spoke, were likely to force on the 
minds of a people who were lull of 
superstition, an idea, that the Euro- 
peans were desirous to overturn ihtir 
religion ?(lfi) Whether certain piiblira- 
tious did or did not tend to infuse dis- 
trust and suspicion into the hearts of 
our dependents and allies ? 'I'hese 
were the points to he considered. Let 
those who contended for tlie freeilom of 
the press in India, recolle<‘t what hete- 
rog^eneous materials our empire tliere 
was coni)>ose<lof. Not a siiij^le s-tepcouhl 
be taken without hazard and peril, 

, Incedis per i^nes 

Sujipositos cincri dolobo.” 


(14) Ts noteverv man, not to sayciery 
editor, in EmjlaiKl, a censor upon his 
government, w’ht iuuer he cfiooscs to cx- 
i 4 'cise the i ight ? Are not C'oniinissumci s 
often sent out to the Cape and cIscwJicic, 
to perform this office on behalf of the 
Government at home? Where then is 
the evil of such a notion, even if it did 
prevail 

(I.'i) 'I'lie (hivcrnmcnt of India arc 
tfiemselvcs the fust to set the example 
iti this resp<*ct ; and care notliinu about 
its heing fidlowed hv others or not. 'I'he 
English Parliament has declared it to be 
their dnty to introduce religions and moral 
iiiKtriictioii among the natives: Mis- 
jiionaries go out under saiictiou of (io- 
venimcut. — <liscns.»»ioua take place every 
day in India on tlie bn ruing of widows, 
in the Ckw'cnimcnt papers. It was not 
for this tlie press was denned (langeions, 
buth^nsc it scrutinixed too closely tile 
English lulcrs in imwcr thcie. 


If, therefore, it was prepier to protect 
the Government of India,' as he con- 
tended it Was, by using every degree of 
prudence and precaution, was it not 
right that that Government should 
keep a strict eye on the proceedings of 
the press ? (Id) Let it not be forgotten 
that our Indian empire had grown out of 
extraordinary ciicunistances; that it 
had increased and extended itself 
against our wishes. It was an empire 
ol which he might say — ab exig^ns rebnx 
eo crevil utjam m^gnitudine laboret iva^ 
I'his being so, it was worthy of inquiry, 
whether thos>e principles for which his 
learned friends eonteiuled, were at all 
applicable to such a Government? and 
whether it were pos-^ible that they 
could maintain in India, that species 
of Gmernment which the wisdom of 
the Legislature of this great country 
had deemed best adapted to our eastern 
possessions, if they admitted the free 
discussion there, of topics, similar to 
those which were allowed, without re- 
straint, to be discussed here? This, 
however, was not all. It was incorrect 
to say, that all discussion with respect 
to the measures of the Governnicnt of 
India was rcstmined. The restriction 
was only local. I'liere was a restraint 
itnposerl in India — but there was 
abiiiulant opportunity of discussion 
here. In tin* first jdace there was a 
very large popular assembly, — the 
Court of Proprietors, — who might dis- 
cuss all measures connected with the 
Goveriiiiient of India ; and then there 
was the Parliament of KriglaiuJ, to 
whom all ibose who held situations m 
India were responsible for their mea- 
sures. (17) One of his learned friends 
had put a supj>oscd case, namely, that 


(1 6) England has gmwii out of as hc- 
tcioucncous Tnatciials as India, .'savages, 
Konians, .Saxons, Normans, Piets, Scots, 
UaiK'<, and others : jet a fice picss is ad- 
mitfed by all to be suited to these mixed 
1 arcs now amalgamated into one. Why 
then it not ht for India ? I'lic answer 
how'cvcr isconinlcte, in the often-repeat- 
ed but appaicntlyncver-i'cmenibercd fact, 
I hat the Englisli pi ess of India was prac- 
tically free for five ve«r.s under Ijord 
Ha.- tings, dining which jieriod thecouu- 
fiy advjHiced in prosparity, and wa.s 
marked by a tianqiiility without parallel 
iK'fore or since. 

(17) What that res|)onsibili(v w, let 
those \v ho Imve read the c*anse of Warren 
lia>tiiigs, in Mr. Mill's admirable Hls- 
u>ry, and who have seen the still more 
easy escape of Mr. Adam, judw. It is a 
moi kery to call tiieir pretenM reapon- 
sihility by such a uauic. 
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ihe liberty or power of licensincthe press 
might be very much abused. Undoubt' 
edly it miglit But, in case it was abused, 
were there no means of redress ? (18) 
His learned friend argued that there was 
none — that theie was uo Court of Ap- 
peal in India open to the complaining 
party. It was true, there was uo such 
court in India; and their Lordships 
knew perfectly well, that there were 
express legislative provisioiii tx» pre- 
vent persons in power there from being 
responsible to the tribunals of that 
country. But were they subject to no 
resnousibility — were they not respon- 
sible hare ? Certainly they were as 
responsible to the competent authori- 
ties here, for any abuse of the power 
of licensing, as they would he for any 
other oiTence. (19) 'Fhat thccummnni- 
cation of knowledge to the inhabitants 
of India was desirable, they all admitted 
— they all wished it — they all looked 
anxiously to the period, when essential 
benefit would he derived from the dif- 
fusion of knowledge through their In- 
dian eiiijure. But liow was it to he 
disseminated, in a country inhahiUMl 
ns India was ? Surely, in a country hke 
India, this was a matter that was not 
to be intrusted to the rash and unskil- 
ful hands of private indi\i<luaK. (20) 
He wouhl again refer to what ha<l been 
said by Sir John IMalcohii on this sub- 
ject — and, certainly, he could not quote 
an authority of greater weight. That 
most intelligent officer did not proceed 
oil speculaitve Opinions — but he argued 
from experience — from what he saw 
and what he knew. He was desirous 
the propagation of knowledge in In- 
dia, but he wished it to he gradu- 
ally introduced. Speaking of the es- 
tahliahinerit of schoids, he sani, “ La t 
us introduce knowUslge by means 
winch will not counteract the olijeit 
we haxe in view by the sentinients 
and feelings which they may cxeiie.” 
Speaking of other atteinjits to di‘>seini- 
uate information before the iiiinds of 
the people wen* prepared for it, he ob- 
served, “ Nothing could be u ore dan- 

(18) It lia.s been abused ; yet wlieie 
arc the means of redress.^ 'riieie are 
absolutely none. 

(19) This froRl an advocate who had 
just before disputed the light of the Ap- 
pellant to come before the Privy Conucil 
with his case, ami who knew that no 
other tiihunal would euteitain it I 

(20) Who are the Missionaries— who 
the Covcruor-Ocneral and bis council ? 
Are they not iiidividuabi also ? And 
what shonld make them less rash or 
more skilful than other men ? 


gerous, at the present moment^ than 
the extension of those principles which 
some iiuliv iduaU are desirous of itieul- 
eating. A had impression will he 
made on ignorant iiiinilA by tho dis-‘ 
semination ofsneh priiielples. A coii- 
siderabie period must elapse before 
such an intercourse shall have taken 
place between the Natives ami Kuro- 
pea IS as will reinler the distnhniion 
of this spec.es of political knowledge 
safe.” In another place, speaking of a 
work which had been recently pub- 
lished, he blamed “ the spirit of rash 
iiiiiovatioii ” which it had sent alnxmd; 
obseiving, that though mnuy of the 
sentinients were true, they were, with 
respect to the influence they might 
have on the Natives of India, extremely 
dangerous,(21 1 In the instruction given 
by this most enlightened individual to 
the iissistanis and officers employed 
under him, their Lordships would liuil 
many more observations and stutc- 
inents which fended to illustrate this 
important subject ; every sentiment of 
which, as it appeared lo liiiii, teemed 
with wisdom. He said, in tliose in- 
stiuctions whuh were vvniteu by him 
for the flirettion of his ollieers, on his 
leaving Ceiitial India—'* My full com- 
VKtion is, that, independent of the 
prestnlied ilnties, whub every «|uali- 
fit'd ofiieer )>eifoi*ms, there is no |rer- 
son ill a sitnation of any eonseipieiK'e 
who docs not, both in the suhstance and 
manner of his eomlm t, do soiiu'thing 
every day in his life which, us it ope- 
rates upon the general inlerests of the 
empire through (he feelings ol fhe cir- 
cle he controls or rules, has an unseen 
efli'ct 111 strengthening or weakening 
the Gov eriimenl l)\ whnh heisemjdoy- 
ed.”(22j 'I'll is was Sir J. Malcolm's 
observaiion to llu* (dlicers to whom 

(21) CJoveinor Adam and Governor 
F.Iplini.stone f)(*tli cxpie'^sl) M.ite, that 
thcic is no danger to be appu heiided 
tioin the Natlve^ taking pHit in any »<iieh 
di''euy>ions. It is llie Kimlish |HMtioii 
ot the eomniuiiity alone of wliiih they 
Hic at I aid. 

(22) If this be fiue, then the Govern* 
llicnt should liave Jaws to regulate 
“ iiiaiiiieis and eondnet," as well as the 
n.se of f\pes and pi inti ng pre.surs. Hut, 
provideil a public i‘enaMi in a willing 
.slave of those in auilioiity mer liitn, he 
inav lie, ehtat, and Ik* guilty of every 
species of ci ime and debaueheiy, without 
iiicuiring a word of cen-oie from hia 
supeiioi.-. Jsueh aic the “ isaniiein and 
conduct” of many ; and the iiitloeiice of 
this on the Natives is in no depree con- 
(lolled. 
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he ad*Ires9fd hiiiiself; and that single 
observation was siiHiricnt tn show w;th 
what care and caution tjiey should pro- 
< eod in all masters connected with the 
situation of the pe(»plc f>f In-tia. They 
all kjieWythat the inhabitants of India 
were as dillVrent in habilg, manners, 
and sentiments from the inhabitants 
of Europe as anyone thinp could pos- 
sibly be ditferent from another. The 
Hindoo bad been justly compared to 
the sensitive plant. His passions, his 
feelings, and his prejudices, were 
readily excited. They were as delicate 
as his external form. Trifling things af- 
ieqtcd him, which would be passed over 
by us without notice. (2.1) If this were 
so — if the Hindoo character was of this 
sensitive nature — was o\eiy person who 
went out to India with a license to 
be allowed to publish whatever he 
pleased, according to bis English no- 
ii«ns } And, having done so, was he 
to be brought before a tribunal in In- 
dia regulated acconling to English 
rule and principle.^ This was all very 
right here — it was in accordance w itU 
the genius of the country and the peo- 
le ; but it was not a course that could 
c piopcrly Rud safely adopted, if they 
meant to preserve that empire which 
the> now jiossessed, in Indio. (21) He 
was conscious that he had been drawn 
into, perhaps he had introduced, the 
discussion of topics which he < ould not 
consider as really belonging to the duty 
of au advocate. He was led luto ii, 
however, in cotisequeiu’c of the sub- 
jects ^selected bu' argument by his 
learned friends. Ilut, he was of opi- 
nion that their Lordships would weigh 
very lightly any thing that had been 
advanced on these jioint'. before their 
bar. The real questiou for them to 
consider, a.s judges of tlie law, was, 
whether the Appellant had suffered by 
an illegal act. — He then came to the 
legality of the regulation complained 

(23) 'rUis, US far a.s icgaids tlieir sen- 
.sitiveuc'-H to any thing >et made mutter 
of dii^cn^Hion in India or England, is ut- 
terly f»N,e . and if Mr. llo''aiiqnet adfipts 
this opiiiioii of the sensitiveness of the 
Hindoo as hi.s own, it only beiiay-s an 
iguoiance higlil} di^^ci editable to au old 
servant of the Company. The truth is, 
there is not a nioi-e inert or apathetic 
race, or one more iliflkult to be moved 
to any thing, than the Hindoo.s ; and 
those of Bempil more especially. Every 
one who ha.s lived among them will bear 
testimom' to this fact. 

(i4} Then tlie Supicmc Court should 
be instantly abolislied| and all Its 
recalled . 


of, which waa'fhe gi^at quMrtotrthey 
liad to -argue oB ’this 'dec asJteii; ^ He 
would coiitdid, that thoOdvwnWHrt of 
India had acted legally’ hi fmmitlg this 
regulation. lIC sU'b'nAitted’thtrt tbdhr- 
gumeiits’whiebtiad bedtl addUCtd’li^his 
learned friends were not siifllciicnt 
to lead their Lordships to niter oy’vory, 
much less to do away with thfe Pegiiht- 
tion which was now iftidCc their’ edn- 
sideration. The whol©‘ ar^Umeiti’ ttbs 
this: — ^thar, in the particular Stntu'te 
which gave the power of frgMktmg 
the British subjects of Calcutta' there 
was a clause which said, that t»a<*h re- 
gulations as were fratiied for that pur- 
po-e should Hot be repUgnrtht to the 
laws of this country. This clause, he 
apprehended, formed part bf ovfe^ry 
charter which gave the power of legis- 
lating to every one of otir colonies 
abroad. There was not one, he bellev- 
e<l, without (his provision. Their Lord- 
ships would fmd, that, in fhc original 
cliarter of Queen Eli/ahcth, which 
g.ive to the hist East India Company 
the power of maUing by-laws fpr the 
regulation of all their affairs, there 
was a clause jiist of this descrfptTOii, 
Now, he would take the liheriy to ask 
tlioir Lordships, whether it could be 
('oiiteiideil that it would not iiavc been 
competent to the East India Company, 
at that time, to make a by'-law which 
should have effect on board their ships, 
setting forth, liiat it siiouid not he law« 
lul to circulate, among the ci*ews, pa- 
jiers 111 w liich the ( onduct of flie officers 
WU'. discusseil Would tliey' not be 
jnsfified, lie doiiianded, in framing a 
liy-lavv, prolnhiting, in the small forts 
and fat lories winch they held at the 
time, tfie djscussion of certain topics, 
the agitation of which was Considered 
to be dangerous } (25) He w as snyc their 
Lonlships would not hold the opinion 
tliat STuh a proceeding, ou the pJirt of 
the Company, would have been illegal. 
Two other charters were gruhted, up 
to the reign ofCieorgc II. 'nic first of 
these was the 13th of Geo. 1 ., iu which 

(’25) Over those who are in the hAval 
and militaiy pay of the Company, they 
ma> pel haps extend iiiaitial law at any 
time the) please ; hut no captaiq of *m 
Imliaiiiau could lawfull^dgft pji? 9 cnger 
as he might one of hH cfCW'. “Alid 
vet sojourners In the forts and fa^tdrie.^ 
of India aie at least, as luddjieudeift of 
the Company as passengers on an 

Itidiiimuu arc of ir.s captoiti. Each fftiv- 
iiig })ower in their ot;<‘n hattdsC’Tftiay 
abu»e it \ but neither can justly Set 
themselves above the law of 6ouQti7 
to which they lA^lbiig. 
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tbeir LordUiipa would find tlic very 
same icrmi ot restriction, or nearly iu 
the same words, as those which had 
Icen since ad<'i»ted ; and in the charter 
of Geo* II. they acre repeated, with 
this diflerence only— namely, that, iu 
the 13th ol Geo. I. there was this pro- 
>Uo : that none of the Corporations 
should make by-laws, other than such 
as by these presents they are alhiwcd 
to make,” which was omitted in the 
2GtU of Geo. 11. In 1773, the Act im- 
mediately in question passed ; and that 
Act embodied iu it, in terms not quite 
so full as those of the original charter, 
the provision on which his Learned 
Friends founded their argument. It 
^ve to the Governor-General and 
Council, at Fort ^Viiriani, iu Bengal, 
the power to make rules, ordinances, 
and regulations ; such rules, ordi- 
nances, and regulations, “not being 
repugnant to the laws of tlie realm.” 
This act passed, with rcfereuce to Cal- 
cutta, in 1773. Now, lie begged thc.r 
Lordships to recollect, for a iiiuiueut, 
what the state ol Calcutta was at that 
Time. In 1756, tliere were in that city 
70,1)00 British inhabitants, or persons 
living under the British (,overumeut ; 
and when they considered that all the 
inferiors in tiiat country were Natives, 
they would at once see vvliat was the 
amount of British individuals, to whom 
this provision could \)os'.il)ty apply. It 
applied, iiiuloubtC'dly, to all tljo-<c in- 
habitants who iiiiglit hav'e been attract- 
ed there. But weio their Lordships 
prepared to saVi that at that period, 
when every thuig was restricted — when 
none of those alterations weie made 
which were since adopted to throw' open 
India, for cenaiii purposes, (25) to all 
his Majesty's subjects— when every 
law passed by Farliaiiient was iuteiuled 
to enforce the then existing restrictions 
more and more were their Lordships, 
if asked, prepared to say, that, at that 
period, it would have been inconsistent 
for the Corporation, acting under two 
former Charters, to have made a by 
law to prevent the disciibsion of cer- 
tain subject-, and to forbid their pub- 
lication iu India ? (26) W liatever their 

(25.) Mr. Bosanquet should have stat- 
ed what thtse “ c#tmu purposcf*” were. 
They were to give Bntisn subjects a 
right to freedom of trade. But how can 
tiade be free, when those who carry it 
on, are not free to do any thing hut such 
as those among whom they trade may 

(26.) As much to as to make a law 
to prevent men writing letters in inoia, 
Orifiitai Yot, 5. 


feeliiq^ might he, with resj>c*.t to the 
practice iu Lugland, tlieir LonUhips 
must sec that many cases might arise, 
which would remler a dilTereut course 
peculiuily appruahle to the sitviatioiv 
of India. Veiy ‘•oou aficr tin* period 
to vvliicli he referred, the Act of 1773 
w.is passed. Then came the question, 
what was the law mule r that Act. He 
apprehended that the interpretation of 
the clause “ nt)t being repugnant to 
the law s of this realm” iiiuMuecessanly 
mean “ not hein<^ repugnant to the 
laws of Kuglauo, as applicable to 
India.” (28) Now, how were the laws of 
Fhigland applicable to India ^ They 
would find how the general laws of 
England were applicable to India ex- 
tremely well stated in a judgment 
given by SirW. Grant, in the course of 
which he quoted the authority of Mr. 
Justice Blackstoiie. The law s of Eng- 
land, he contended, were not altogether 
to he applied to our foreign possessions, 
butonlv in so far as tliev appealed to 
he appficahlc ♦<> the state of anv parli- 
< ular country. The case to wliich he 
alluded was to be found in Mt‘rivale*$ 
Reports, lol. ii. the Attoruey-gencrul 
vetsus Stuart. 1'he case referred to a 
transaciioii which took place in one ot 
tlie West India Islands, which had 
been taken by tiie eneni), and was re- 
stored hv the peace of 1783. W. 
(irant held “ that all the laws ol hup 
land could nut he, and were not, apph- 
table to tilt), or any otiier colony , ’ and 
proceeded to observe, “ what Ulaek- 
stoiie says, is in a great degree apitlica- 
ble to the present ease. 'Fhat learned 
jiuh'-e lias shown to what extent the 
laws of r.nglaud are applicable to 
colonics.” lie then proceed ed to «iuute 
the lolluvv ing passage from Bhn kstone . 
“ It haih been held, that il an unin- 
habited eountrv be 

idauted by English suhjeeU, all the 
English laws then ill being, which Me 
the hirlh-nght of every subject, arc Im- 
miJial. W ihtTC iu f.irte. But ‘'‘■i’ 
tie ui>.l. r.t<.oil with very luauy "lul >ory 
ercat rcbtriituuiy. Sutlni.j.mi'l; (urry 
f.ith then, uuly luucl. of 'I":’ 
law as IS uijplKulile to tiuir own 


without first sliowiui! them to tin- l'|fii|>« 
".■n. ;ora la*w Vn''"''.!'! I' Si 
to break opou any mail s ilrsk. ““t 

‘■''In' Th'u rseuil a Court of KiuK’- 
worthy of a dnldied hawver. 
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sUuafion ami the condition of an infant 
colony; such, for instance, as the, 
general rules of iuheritance, and of pro- 
tection from personal injnrics.(2D) The 
arlifici.d rehucinents and distinctions 
incident to the jitoperty of a great and 
commercial people, the la\V3of[>orue 
and revenue, such especially as are en- 
lorced by |K*nalties, the mode ol main- 
tenance for the established clergy, the 
jtirisdiction of sj)iritual courts, and a 
multitude of other provi-^ions, are nei- 
ther necessary nor convenitnt lor 
them, ami therefore are not ni force. 
What shall be adniitied ami what re- 
jected, at \>hat times, and under what 
restrictions, must, in case of dispute, 
be decided, in the first instance, by 
their own provinrialjndic,iture, (.10) sub- 
ject to the revision and control of the 
King in Council • the whole of their 
constitution being also liah’eto be new- 
hiodeled and reiormed h\ the general 
fliijicriiitending power of the legislature 
Of the motluT country.’* What the 
situation of the jiress was, ami had 
been in Jmli<i, up to the present time, 
was, in a great measure, stateil on 
these proceedings, ’rheir I.ordships 
were aware, that, from a >ery early pe- 
riod, a power w.is ackiiowleilged in the 
Indian (Jon eriiment t») send home any 
individual residing in India without a 
license liom the ('ompaiiy or their (Jo- 
vernmeiit ahioad So l.ir, thertforo, 
6s Hi itish 1)01 n suhjei ts w ere ciincerned, 
there was alwavs a power to control 
iheir condiu'l ; and their Lordships 
would find, that, h> this po\Ner, tlieir 
I'oiidvict had, in fact, lieen heretofore 
controlled. (.11 ) Alth<*ugh in the legula- 
tioii which had been laid down on the 

) '1 lus law of licensing injiuts 
peisoiial inim ie*', ag.iiiist which it seems 
there is no protection. Ily it, the .\ppel- 
!ant lias been lobhi'd of-KhOOtV stealing, 
witluMit hope ot lediess; and this pio- 
]»ortv, which he might have heepicathcd 
lo his childien, is gone tor cnct. Is this 
nONiol.uioii ot ngdits? no peisonal inm- 
rv ? aiideoiild this l)e done in any ilept ii- 
dency oi Kiiglaml, hidia and the 

Cape, without some ieined\ ? 

(. 10.1 Not 1)\ <i (ioNC) not (Jeiu’ial in 
Coinieil, hut On a (unit ot lliuish 
Judge.". 

(.11) Not onij had peojde been pie- 
vciited from piuiiiug their opimoiis by 
thieais of hani'limciit, hut ciciy othei 
part ot tlieir eonduct iiad been eontioll- 
cd by the exhibition of this iiighttul 
pow er Itaiiging ocer their liead-s : and 
this constitutes tlie ciioiinity ot it, that 
it iua> be u.scd to make a man abandon 
CNcry other light lie po.sscsses as well as 
that ol ficc "peaking and wiitiny:. 


subject, their Lordships 'Htdtild ' lihe. 
wise find, that, at early period, 
where publications t«)ok place, 'vtliicU 
the Government conceived to be im- 
proper, the person issnitjg such publi- 
cations was inforttied, that unless he 
desisted from such conduct, he would 
he sent to Kngland ; and instance'? 
could be adduced where this power was 
actually enforced ; tlic Marcpiis Wel- 
lesley, in 1798 or 1799, promulgated 
certain rules for the government of the 
press, to which it was expected that 
all individuals would conform ; and, 
in case of their not doing so, they were 
given to understand, that they would 
he visited by that power which was 
vested ill the hands of the Government. 
This system continued to prevail for a 
length of time, without opposition, 
without dispute, and, he believed, 
without creatingdiscontent (.12) After 
wards, in 1818, that regulation was 
made of which their Lordships hod 
heard so much ; and it was very dis- 
agreeable, on account of the names 
which had been introduced, to stale 
what the nature of tluU regulation W'as. 
It Nvas true, the censorship was abo- 
lished. Under that censorship, the 
Secretary of the Government, or a 
Deputy appointed hy him, had the 
power of insjieeting articles intended 
for publication, and of striking out 
such passages as appeared oft'ensive. 
Thi" SN"tem was abolished ; hut siiiud- 
taneonsly with the abolition of that 
measure another Nvas adopted, elto- 
gether sinuhir to it, hy which the ])re"s 
was made the subject of regulation m 
a more formal and definite way. It 
was quite clear that it was not intended 
that the press should be altogether 
unfettered, as it Nvas in this f'onntry ; 
and tiiat cdfeiices committed hy it 
should only be eogiiizahle before a 
legal tribunal ; because their I.iord- 
ships w'ould see, that the moment the 
censorship an as abolished, a new regu- 

(12) Mr. Rosanquet hetrav^ hi.s utter 
ignorance ot ludian histoiy by assertimi: 
this Did he uc\er hear of the case ‘d 
Dr. Maclean, the now popular W’nter 
auaiiist contagion? lie was sent out ot 

Imlui bv hold Wellesley, under ciicum- 

staiicea ot the ino.^t aggravated cruelt) ; 
and not only he, hut hundred.s, nay, 
tliousiiiids ot othei s weic discontented 
with this abominable system Rut even 
had no such case ucem red. If sUence is 
to be taken as a proof of happiness or 
content, then the Turkish euiuire is the 
most contented and happy , * 

and the Ainericau and the Ebglisn the 
lno:^l unhai>py. 
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latloa ^ vjWpVi all persons, 

editpra ot nc^^paperi, were c^Wed ou 
to conform td^eioselves — and, it was 
notified to tbem* that, if O^ey did not, 
tbe power vested in the Government 
would be enforced against them. (.13) At 
that time no danger was apprehended 
from the press, except through the 
(vjiiduct of British-born subjects. But, 
when British subjects found the means 
of tranaferrin^ their interest in news- 
jiapera to Native subjects, it was quite 
Qvideiit, that aomo new measure must 
he adopted. When, having secured the 
assUtance.of a native born subject, any 
European might, through the medium 
of a newspaper, promulgate whatsoever 
doctrines hd pleased — when he might 
set up his opinion as a guide for the 
measures of Government, the exist- 
ing regulation became vain and futile, 
and it was, therefore, found necessary 
to resort to those powers with which 
the Legislature had armed the Govern- 
ment, instead of continuing to act ou 
the system which was then in exist- 
ence. It was, therefore, determined, 
that the license fiir printing should be 
revoked, if individuals continued to 
conduct themselves in a manner olTen- 
sive to Government. (35) Under these 
circumstances it was that the present 
regulation was passed. That regulation 
was in full force, because it v^qs in 
accordance with the powers which were 
vested in thcGoverumcut by the Legis- 
lature — )>ower8 which hud never been 
called in c|uesiiou — powers wbidi had 
never been retracted — and which were 
now,as heretofore, exercised for the good 
government of the liidiati provinces. 
'I'he question was, whctlier this regu- 
lation was at variance with tlie laws 
enforced in the Indian provinces, uiidei 
the peouliar powers granted to thc(io- 


No such thing was notified. This 
has b^u contradicted a thousand times, 
but is ever and auoii repeated as it it 
were undeniable. 'I'lic expressions were 
these- “ If the Kditois shall roiitravcne 
these rules, they will be proceeded 
against in such manner as the Govenior- 
ueneral may deem applicable to the na- 
ture of the otfeuce by which every one 
at the time understood, “ proceeded 
against in due course of law',” hv indict- 
ment, infoimation, action, or othei wise, 
09 the case might seem to require. 

(35) This is unqualified despotism : 
every thing is offeusiv-e to Governments, 
except praise ; and if any one can be 
ruined for saying what is offensive, 
W’hether lawfully or unlawfully so, there 
W an ftnd of att semblance of freedom, 
and slavery is t'oiuplvte. 


vernmentby the Lcgislature.(36) There 

conld he no doubt, that if any British 
subject offended against the rules laid 
down by the Government — if he con- 
ducted himself in a manner that ap- 
peared injuriou-, to the interests of the 
oountry~hc might, under the powers 
granted to tlie Gov ernmeut, have liis 
license revoked; and, very lately, ii 
rtignlaliou was made to facilitate” the 
sending to Engl.cnd persons whose 
conduct was offensive to tiie Indian 
Government. 3'heir Lordships would 
find, that, when the (r.ide to India was 
thrown open to His Majesty’s subjects, 
this object was effected. By the Tidil 
Geo. HI. cap, 155, the heuelit of trad- 
ing to India was grauted to all his 
Majesty’s subjects, and a regulutiou 
was introduced to facilitate the sending 
to England persons who offended 
against the rules laid down by the Go- 
vernment. (37) I'ornu’i ly a jiarty could 
not be sent to England, except lor trial 
for misdemeanour — and doubts hud 
existed, whether he c ould, legally, be 
sent home ior that jnirposc. But it 
was felt, that cases might aiise, where 
there was an overvv helming mcessily 
to remove an individual, for security, 
without sending him home for trial, 
and their Lordships would find it stat- 
ed, in the answer of the respondents, 
that a person might now i>i* sent home, 
on board shin, without the neces'.ity 
of bringing nun to tri.il. I’ailher 
reguUlionb had also been made to 
facilitate the sending ol loreigneis 
out of the tountiy. It then came to 
this — that the Govcnuueut of liuh.i 
had the means of enlori ing those re- 
gulations with respect to .ill Biitish 
subjects whatsoever — with respect to 
the subjects of all foreign stati-s wliiit- 
soever— and with lespei t to the sub- 
jects of ail colonies u hatsuev cr. But 
their Lordships would tou^ider, whe- 
ther the law was so to he loiistrued, 
as that, with respect to the Native m- 
huhitauts within Laleultii, they- might 
publish w hatev er thc-y pleased, like the 
inhabitants of England— a position 
which had been strongly touleuded lor. 
He thcjught that sue h a po-iuon was not 
tenable. He a pi>rehcndc(l, that it neve r 


(.‘iff) Thi.s vva«c /lof (he* (piesiinri : the 
question vvRs, wheiliei it wics repugnant 
or not to the law s of Kneiaiid 

(37) Hut heie a j>ei>oii can l>c more 
Ht'ectnallv ruined, than hv being meiely 
scntto England, without offending ligaiii-st 
any nilc wh.itcvcr- as his pioperty may 
bo broken up vvhenever the (lovcrnment 

ChOOHC. 
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wa'^ the intention of the Government of 
Kn^'jland to ^'oiicetle to Native sutijerts 
il)at whi( h they '\ouM iif»t ^raot to the 
Knglish inhabitant'^. (38) The Na- 
tive subjects were undoubtedly under 
tlie control of British law — though, in 
many respects, they were ^joverned by 
their own peculiar laws. In matters 
of contract, in matters of ]>roi>erty, the 
Miihomniedan, thon« 4 h an inhabitant of 
(’alcutta, followeil the Mahominedan 
law; and the Hindoo was g^uverned by 
the Hindoo law, in the same way. Now 
were they to siij)pose, that they ought 
to construe thi', regulation in the man- 
ner laid down by his learned friend ? 
I'ould it be supposed possilile, that it 
ever was intended to allow cert lin na- 
tive inhabitantsof Calcutta, they being 
fiubjett to tlie British law, to publish 
evCM'y thing they pleaseil thronghout 
India } He newer could arris e at such 
a conclusion. ^Vlth respe'ct to the 
clause wliiib granted the power to 
frame those rcgidaiioiis, otw of ln«. 
Learned Friends said, that the way in 
which it shouhl he coustrin'il was this ; 
namely, that the word“ rc<ison” meant 
“ legal reason,” and that tlu* words 
“ not re})Ugnant to the law^ of this 
realm,” meant, that no regulation 
slumbl be framed by the local legisla- 
ture, except what wa^' borne out by 
sonu'tliing similar in llie laws of iCng- 
land. The amount of tins interpreta- 
tion was neither more nor less than 
1(1 say, that there was no need of any 
local legislature at all. Idr, if the 
motlier-countiw bad already legislated 
on any given subject, wliere was the 
nocessitv for legislating on it again ^ 
But, it di<l not follow that laws apjdiea- 
ble to a country situated us Kngland 
was, woubl be, in any degree, applica- 
ble to India. He therefore, thought the 
real meaning of the law was, make, 
regulation-, with reference to the 
i^itimtioM of tlie countiy which you are 
einployetl in governing.” (,{*») If the 


(.38) It was ni)t netrssarv to concede 
anv thing 'I'lie Natives ic.siJci) there by 
light ot 1)11 lb. No (icn Cl iiment could 
take ibis light fioiii them. 'The Knglish 
went there with liceii.se.s, and might be 
baiii'-licd It thev h,id none. But the be- 
gi.slatuie M<“\ei eonlil have iiitc'iidi'il iliat 
cweiy Hindoo should be banished, who 
bad no license to leside in his own 
country. They w'ere thcieforc, iioin the 
begiMnnig, m po^s.'^sioii of a piivilcee 
w’hich tile Kngiish liad not ; and tlii'i 
distinction still continues. 

(39) 'riieii, if the rulers alone arc to 
be the jndge.s of this .situation, it is in 
oiher Words s.aying, “ Bo absolute— 1»€ 


legislature of this country had legis- 
lated feir India on particular subjects, 
he agreed in the proporfitioir that t^e 
local legi-^lature could not contraV^O^ 
what had been legislated for it in Eilg- 
Imd. He would go fiirtlier and .say, that 
the Local Government coiild not intrei- 
cTlicc new regulations capriciously-^ 
they could not ])romulgate them, un- 
less they were found necessary for the 
well-being of that country to which 
they were to he applied; and it was 
for their Lordships to consider, whether, 
ill this case, they did or did not agree 
in the propriety of tfiuse r^gulaticins 
whic h appeared to he necessary to the 
Local Governmeut; and which the 
Court in India (not aCourfof the East 
India (lompanv’s creation) had adopted 
and registered as such. His Ijearned 
I’riends said,thc‘re was a preamVde, and 
the respomleiits had not proved it. 
They called on the Fast India f’om- 
pany to prove the preamble to a pub- 
lic statute cum ted for the regulation 
of that country. If it were done hi one 
instance, it must be clone in all. 'I'his 
was a general appeal. It was not ne- 
cessary tiiat any particular individual 
should have an interest in it. But 
if the respondents were obliged 
to prove this preamble, any person 
might, .so often as a statute was 
pas^ed for the government of 
India, call on the f'oinpany to prove 
the pream!)le at the bar of tliat Court. 
He apprehended that this was one of 
the most wild inf erprctations ever put 
upon any statute, and one which it was 
utterly nnpossifde to uphold. (40) But, 
said his Learned I'rieiids, “ this regu- 
lation is not in accordance with the 
law. Here we may pnl)lish every 
thing that is not prohibited.” He ad- 
mitted this ; and so a man might do in 
Indi.i, He might pablisli every thing 
until the prohibition came, and then 
he could not. (41) But he would ask his 
I..cariied Friends, whether they could 

dc-potic — do whatever ytyu deem fittest 
lo .iccoinplish your purposes.” 

(40) It is ea’sy to as.sert this, or any 
thingoI.se. As the lugressity of thc<ia»e 
ic.sts on the truth of the preamble alone, 
miles.'* the pieanihle be true tkeueressiiy 
(Im-s not U the preaml>le ho, true, 

it can eauily Ik? proved ; if it cwmoits ho>or 
is nut provvd, noea.se ig^d^-putj 
the law. ought to Ije iepe;vlea. 

^H) A ipaii’.s license mnyi be 
aw.i) for publi.shiiig whai.is uot prohi- 
bited well as what is: nerebi Ijcs 

the chief hijusticc of tiic law, ii 't'hal 
Cm so be called which whr all law at 
defiance. 
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slio\V9 til is was not a fit subject for 
]c|^i^atiun>. in cases wbcce a povier of 
local Ic^Ulati^n was g^iveu ? If they 
couM show, that there was any statute 
which provided that this coufd not he 
the subject of local Jeg-islation ; uhu li 
enacted, that no local rc>;ulatioush()uhl 
interfere with it — that would be s<‘uie- 
thing i^or their argument \ but uotbiug 
of that sort had been attempted. Now 
he would ii)(|uire, whether this w a-, a 
subject which was considered altoge- 
ther iiufit for legi^ilatioii, even in Eng- 
land ? \yas it a subject which, hy 
any public declaration of Parliament, 
was to be left free and uii restricted in 
England and the colonies 'i He as- 
serted that the very contrary was the 
fact. From tlie earliest period at which 
printing was introduced here, restraints 
had been placed, first In the Goverii- 
luent and aficrwards L) the l\nlui- 
ment, on the presvS. It appeared, there- 
fore, that it was not a subject wludly 
cx-umpted from restriction in tliis coun- 
try. He would not draw their Loid- 
shij>s’ attention to the state of things 
at .an, early period alter the intro«luc- 
tiou of printing ; namely, the reigu of 
I'li/ahtth. Perhaps his Leaiueil I'riends 
would '-ay, that the restrieiion> were 
then iinponcd liy a Couit the authority 
of which was not now .idmitted, lie 
allowed this, but certaiuly it was a 
court which, at that time, possesscil 
the contiolliug power. V\'lu*n that 
court teased to exist, the power was 
still continued ; and he bclietcd tlie 
regul.itioiis made iii Ibt* time of the 
(anniuoiiw eiilth were lull\ as strict a. 
ail} that were to be fouinl in India. 
Tlie.saine potver of licnisiiig eteiy ^oit 
of work — the same powei to ir.iiue va- 
rious regulations lor the gov ei iiinent 
of the press wore continued at tlial pe- 
rioil — as uiiglit full} be seen in Stdio- 
bell’s book oil this subjet t. It would 
be a waste of their Lordshijis’ time, 
well aetpiainted as lliey were with tlii'. 
subject, to enter at large into it. It 
would 1)0 sutficieut to state, that in 
Ifil.d, Ifid/, l()4iJ, aud 10.'>2, reguIatioi)> 
were made for the government of the 
press; certainly by nu authority which 
they no longer recoguiKed, because it 
WHS during the time of the Coinmon- 
wealth. Hut no sooner did the resto- 
ration take place than all those regu- 
lations were adopted by a statute of 
Charles II. That statute was in torcc 
for a camsiderable time ; it then ex- 
pired, aud was afterwanls revived. 
UltlmateJy, after considerable discus- 
sion on the subject, it was suffered to 
expire iil>oul tin* year lfi97. Hut he 


73 .) 

begged leave to ask their Lordships, 
whether, iiule|>eiident of those transHC- 
tions of an ancient date, there were 
not existing, at llii> moment, coiivivt- 
enily w ith the law s of England, rcslr.c- 
tioiis on printing: »>! a verv high and 
iiiipoitant nature ; lunttcil, U wah true, 
with respect to the Mihjoct, hut just us 
much the law of the land as il they 
took a far wider sn)p!‘. 'Huy all un- 
derstootl what wcmc called pniog.itiv e 
prjuters. d'he Bjhle, the lioi k of 
Psalnis, the Book of t’uiiiinoii IV.tver, 
proclamations and statute*-, could not 
he j)iiufcd unless w (li llie pei mis* i<m 
of his Maje-tv, and hv tlie King’s punt- 
er. I'licrt were also resti letums to pre- 
vent vvoiks fiom being prmteil on cer- 
tain subjo' t'i. Tin sc w e .• all r(‘stru tioiis 
imposCMl coiisistou'l}’ With ihc hiA <d tlie 
land, and so imposed hecaiur they 
were fitting lor tlie siil ; lx t 1 hen lu‘ 
culled on their Loidships to address 
their minds to a c ounti v' so siimitcil ns 
India was, and to sav whether these 
were the only rest ru tmns which should 
he- adopted in that country ^ WcTe 
not nniiieroiis otlurs al)s\)liiul} neces- 
sary ^ ANoiiMnot sin h a l.eedoni ol 
tlu' prC'S Us w.is conti'iided lor h<* 
whollv inc-onsi.t(“iil It 11 the s,||ciy ol 
the state ' Might iL not shake oni 
st.ile ol pe.u e with the Nitivos " 
Might il not dcstro' the g 'od-will ol 
all tlie Nnti\ c j)ow ei , who wiieiitlni* 
our dependents or our allies ^ ■ I'd] It 
was cjii.te in vain to applv our iii/tioiis, 
niaxiins, .uid ideas to tlie people of 
Incha. 'I'heir nioi al lei lings and seii- 
tiMKMils woie as unlike ours as their 
peisoiis. A < urgo of Lnropeiin eloth- 
ing, seii't out for the use ol the Sepov*, 
would no more lit tlieir pei '-oris tliaii 
our l.iws and maxinis vvoiild suit the 
moral, politic al, and leligious oj'aiions 
of the people of India. ( ' -j 'I'o open a 
fiec piess amongst them would lie 
like adiiiiuisteiing ardent sjiirits to the 
led nihahitants of Ameru a. 'Flu* peo- 
ple ol this coiiatrv i ould use tfnise 


(42; (iovcinor Klpfiinvtoiie and lie is 
a “gie.it antlioiiiy ” as wi‘11 .is an “lio- 
iic)ur.ahle man") s*aj.s No ' 

(Idi This is an uiilmkv eoIllpali^^Il. 
The whole of the .Se|K)) ’ M gimeiits ot 
India arc clothed bj caigoes of elotlu s 
hcutoutfioiu ICDglmul, hv the K.i^t liidm 
C’oinpaiiy'.s ^lop-^ellc*Js ; and the hjjji- 
jnentahs, made m England, fit the native 
.soldiers admirably well. Mr .'scijcaiit 
Bo.sanquc:t iIcm*.‘< ilot know ?o much of 
Leadculuill-httecl maiteis as he ought 
to du, being so bapd*>o,ml>’ paid V' 
his learuiii!;- 
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spirits, though deleterious, without in- 
toxication, without committing nets of 
violence. But, when the Americati 
partook of them, he became delirious^ 
the stimulating draught brought all 
his bad feelings and passions into 
play; because he had not the same 
control Over them which a man, ac- 
customed to civilized society, generally 
08ses8ed.(44) It would not, he hoped, 
e supposed, that any desire existed, on 
the part of those wnose duty it was to 
submit to their Lordships the propriety 
of supporting those regulations, to 
obsttiict the promotion or diffusion of 
knowleitgc ih India, to any point to 
which it bould he usefully extended. 
But unquestionably it was necessary 
that caution a«d discretion should be 
adhered to, when they were making 
regulatiOhs for, a country so sHuated, 
and composed of such heterogeneous 
materials as India was. If discus- 
sion became intemperate in a country 
like 6ur own. where the Goverttment 
and ihe people Were of the same de- 
scription, it could be speedily Softened 
down. If complaints were generally 
made of ah onnoxioUs law, it could 
be repealed ; if objections were urged 
against an administration, they might 
be done away by the removal of some 
individuals. Here there was no danger 
in discussion. But what would be the 
coTiscqucuce of sufl'ering thi-, in India ? 
“What wonld he tlie consequence of 
making so great a change in the sys- 
tem by whicli that country was go- 
verned ? ^Vhy, if their Lordships 
decided against the regulations in this 
case — if the* -upported a system which 
was inconsistent with that policy which 
it was found necessary to adopt, in 
order to preserve the Indian empire, 
they would lose the British (Juvern- 
ment of India for ever, and render 
that country a scene of contest, of 
war, and of bloodshed. Not only 
wouhl India be lost to iMs country, 
but, instead of bet '.g transferred to 
those w ho were fttrinorly possessed of 
it, it would probably fall into the hands 
of some other European power.(46) He 


felt, as be had already 9aid, ihU 
subject was unfit fqr discussion 
their Lordships* bar ; and he . felt 
ecjually that he was unfit to argue it. 
He would, therefore, enter into that 
subject no farther. In consequence 
of an observation which had fallen 
from his learnevl friend, (Mr. Den- 
man,) he wished to make a single 
remark. From the situation which be 
had the honour to hold as standing 
Counsel to the East India Com- 
pany, be was bound ofiiciaUy to 
attend before their Lordships ; and 
it was quite impossible for him, 
filling that situation, to take any other 
position than that which he now 
assumed, however willing he was, if 
circumstances had permitted, to have 
done so ; and he believed that his 
learned friend (Mr. Serjeant Spankic), 
who filled an official situation ip 
India when this regulation was passed, 
could not, fi-om the peculiar circum- 
stances in which he was placed, Aore 
than himself, withdraw upon this oc- 
casion. He, however, wished most 
sincerely, for the sake of the ad- 
vantage which all must derive from 
the information and research of his 
learned friend (Mr.Brougham) , whose 
name stood third on this paper, that 
he might be permitted to address their 
Lordships. Mr. Brougham did not 
stand precisely in the same siiuatiori 
as he and Mr. Serjeant Spankie did; 
but be felt anxious that he (Mr, 
Brougham) should deliver his ojn- 
nion. He thought it right to make 
this statement, because he never 
would hear if said, that his learned 
friend Mr. Brougham, was bronglit 
here, on this occasion, for tlic sake of 
his silence, and not for the henetit of 
his eloquence. He hoped, if such an 
opinion had been infused into the 
minds of their Lordships, that they 
wonld condescend to hear his learneil 
friend. Aware of the extent of know- 
ledge. which his learned friend pos- 
sessed on questions of colonial policy, 
he was desirous to hear from him his 
iinbivissed sense of the necessity, and 
his just estimate of the value of the 


(44) Millions of people in Eiijgland 
canrtot dHiik a idiigle of brandy 
writhout' being as drank as an Aincrlnin 
savk^ ; yet who is so senseless to 
prohibit the free use of tlie article, be- 
crfii.^ Orf that ? Thfc India Hon^ie law- 
ate but poor rhetorir>an.t after wQ. 

TM« W the plica- 
tion, ahd Apbeali^ tpr the 

Privy nibim< to tlleir 

reasou. It was a fitter argtmciit to ad- 


measure which was noW before their 
Lordships: and he hoped the! r^ Lord- 
ships would seek for ^n'furnSation in kpy 
quarter from which it w^s likely ^ 
derived. Hu learned friend, jjjr,,§er- 
Jea«it SpAnkie, whp would next 

drew to' a party of old iwotn^, . ihim to 
rthe Adtnera 0 ^ a j)ot4i«rfed^;iAuaiai^ ; 
hotiJlP.'AqeatHiueilttd Uia,€iie,A]ia no 
doubt know hit auditors well* 
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tfa^ir htui had much prac- 

tical cik/pei*iencd lu imiiap a«d could, 
from Ms own knotivledee, add greatly to 
their ill fortsatioo «m this subject, ilc 
repeated, that, but for the situatioa iii 
which lie waS’ placed, he should have 
felt great pleabure in witlulrawin^, 
and sulferiiig his learned friend, in 
the firaY instance, to address their 
Lordships on those topics, to which, 
from en early period of his life, his 
learned friend had turned hU atten- 
tion. KTK>^»ingtbe soundness of his 
judgment^ and tlie aculeucss of Uts 
reasoning, he was extremely anxious 
to hear him ; and he did still entertain 
a ho{>ey‘ thht their Lordships would 
not be guided, iu a case like this, hy 
any ordinary rule, which might pre- 
vent his learned frieud from addressing 
them. 

Mr. Serjeant Scankie followed on 
the same side. He was, he said, ex- 
tremely well inclined to waive the 
present opportunity of addressing their 
Lordships, in favour of bis learned 
friend, Mr. Brougham) because he 
kneuf he wouhl bring to the conside- 
ration of this case, not only great re- 
search and great abilities, but a 
sincei'ity of feeling, which must im- 
press their Lonlsnips* mind with a 
conviction of the necessity of this 
measure. (4iJ) lint, as it had happened 
to him, (Mr. Spawkie,) as had already 
been stated by his learned brother, 
(Mr. Bosamjuel,) to have taken a 
small part iu this trausiu;tion, he felt 
that it would not seem becoming in 
Inin, if he shrunk for a inoinent, Iroin 
any responsibility which might be at- 
tached to his conduct. In the outset 
he would say, that those who had 
framed and given eifect to this regula- 
tion , ilid what they did under a deep 
sense of public dot), under a dei p 
feeling ot the responsibility which 
they owed to the couiitiy; and, he 


(48) Mr. Ihoiighain iiiii.st, we pic- 
suuie, have pei iuitled his Icai ned hiciKl'' 
to know his real opinions on thi.s .snh- 
jeet, at the time he set his signatuic to 
the reasons which were a^^iKUca in sitp- 
|>ortof the regulation. If so, and they 
were iu support of a fettered pre^^s in 
India, we. can onlysay, we rcgiet he was 
not heard; if they were wo/ iit favour ot 
tlie restramt‘t, then the laiucfttatlons ot 
his friends arc mere cant ami hyiiociisy. 
But his cdUSenHng to plead the ctuise of 
arbitrary power as on when his 

whole life is devoted to its destruction 
as A Inias, Is such an illnstratiou of the 
InAuence of legal ^ 

inOH Milked o»e saosi wrciWy. 


conceived, that they would have acted 
most blameably, had they failed to 
employ their power lor the purpose of 
delivering the enipirp from u great ca- 
lamity. He certainly did take part in 
th at lran.‘.actum — almost ihe la-t pub- 
lic one with which he was conuecUd ; 
and he did not now regret tlio course 
he had adopted. At that time, many 
of his frieuda, and, indeed, even 
he himsc'lf, believed that he was fast 
approaching a tribunal where he might 
he called on lo answer for what he lia^d 
done here. But undoubtedly he sliunld 
have appeared before that great tribu- 
nal without the least apprehension oii 
occouut of the part he had taken in this 
transaction. (_4y) 'J'hose who adopted 
this great measure, did so because iho' 
saw under their eyes the great ndschier* 
which were daily accumulating, iu cou- 
seitueuce of ihe system which it was 
intended to correct. 'J’liey saw, iu the 
society in which they lived, the neces- 
sity of dc'isiiig some couirol over that 
power, ngeiust the abuse of which the 
law of England ahbrded a most inade- 
quate remedy, (.'>0) Those parties re- 
luctoutlyadapted ibis uigasure, kuowiug 
well what motives and feedings might 
be imputed to theui ; but an hoiic-st 


(411) This is another fine illustration 
of tlie caut ot the piofcAbiou, Mr. 
Snaukie’a cousck’iilious wi nple-s, as |o 
whether he could defend his legal cxui- 
duet in India, helou* the b. l ot the Al- 
iiiiglit), alter death, is a piece of ano- 
gant impii’ty ; airogiuit, uiasiimcli a.s it. 
a'^sunies that iliat paituulai paitof hu 
lile would he made the Mihjcrt ol sliiet 
iiive.'-tigafion in llea\<*n ; roid imi>iotis, as 
MipiiO'iiie the Alniigl'tv to •'eep a lecoid 
of all the eases HI gued in the courts ol 
law, and tojudge legal ad^oeateKh> the 
ineiils Ol dements ot then piolessioual 
lile. If Mr. Spaiikie leally had this 
fear of Ood betoie hn e>es, it woidd 
pi event hn hi dug an advocate ot de- 
inociucv 111 III IV ate, ami ot despotism 
ill public. It .should he known that 
.Mr. Spaukie vva.s fui jeais a deiuocia- 
tie wiitci in the Moiningf Imomclc, too 
violent even loi Mn I'en) b ajNt alone. 
Ev 1 11 dui ing the eai 1) pcii.al of Jmj careci 
iu India, he piotesscd to he a Ming and 
a hieiid to fieedom. It was not iiuid he 
appioaehcd the Advoe.ue C.eiieiaUhipot 
India, tliat he become defender aih*' 

trary power ; and thi.s pt'rhaps will be 
sutRcic-nl with uio.st men to aecouHt foi 

such thing. 'ITic law of Eug- 
laim wiw i*Uoug enough to indict 
able pcualiiw j but these weu w^mt^ a 
punuSuucnt beyond the Uw, wluch was 

S5t CTuel enoagh for Ikeli* purpotK:* 
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Kcnfi^ of . impeHed them to ^taikie 
this co^irge ; ai^a uo't que or as 

he h^d adopted it without 

feeling^ extreme reluctaiiee. (51) '|Ttis 
regiiUtiou had been impeached upon 
twp grounds* , he , thought, chiefly: — 
first, that it was unreasonable; and 
nevi tnat it was repugnant to the l:iws 
of England. Now, lie begged leave to 
refer their Lordstiips to a species of 
kjtp.wledge which pcfuliarly belonged 
to that Court, and which related to the 
goveruineut pf the colonies. There 
were c|iarter-goverumeiits, with huch 
right? vytre given them in their 
chart(|r? of Ipcvrpuratlon ;--therewerc 
pyov^uqial e‘'ta>)|ishmeiits, where the 
goyerh«»rs acted under instructions 
sent out by the Crow n ; — and there 
vvofc proprietary government's, granted 
hytheCVdjWn to individuals. All of these 
legislated iTqr various local jurisdic* 
tioqs, under words almost the ^ame as 
thosje referred to in this case, as giving 
the |>q\ver of legislation. It did appt^ar 
to hipi, that tins very form of words, 
ratified as it was by custom, was the 
best that cou'd have been adopted ; 
because there was a known rule by 
which to proceed, and because it bail 
the advantage of being recf)gui/ed b\ 
legislative authority. Ho repeate«l, 
that the words were alino-,t tlie same 
in all the charters which he had perus- 
ed. Tlic instructions sent out by his 
Majesty to a Governor, were to enable 
the Governor “ to legislate for the 
welfare and good government of bis 
said province, and for the well-being 
of other persons repairing thereto; ior 
that purpose, he was to fiaiiie laws 
that should not be rcptiguaut to, but 
as nearly as possible simuar to, the laws 
of the realm of Great Jlritain.'' (52) 
These were, be hclleve<l, the very words 
contained in several of those iiistruc- 


(51) The whole history of their suh- 
seqiu'ut career belieis this. They were 
eagerly vvilHiiK, and not reluctant; and 
they have not ceased in tlicir maliginnit 
career, till tlicy have effected tlie hiin of 
indlvitiualit whose only crime was, that 
they liad more of the spirit of Kiigll.ih- 
men in tlielr hearts, than those by 
whom they ought to have been sup- 
ported. 

(5‘2) It has been sbowu, again and 
again, that nothiug can be mure dusi- 
Miiur (iiau the laws for the i>res8 of In- 
dia, and those, for the press iu England. 
The dbsbuilarity is. indeed, abutted 
aui|l deteuded by the Ci>iimauy*8 counsel, 
ou % mbiuid of tlm dip^t^llarity of the 
coiintHes ; and yet they quote this pas- 
.'•agi* in their dcreucc : 


tlon^. , Their lordships well knew the 
natu'fe bt iegistktt bh under An'uuthb* 
rityof thfs.kinti t'.biifLteif'it thfert dHglit 
be euac]Cments, with ikipect 'to' Mo- 
nies’, to piracies. Or to any olili^ 
otfenccs whatsoever. ' Iq shott', those 
who were clothed with thiA dutliority 
might proceed to exercise 
functions that were intru^ft'd hT'any 
legislative assembly. It apheart'd that 
the colonial legislaiures exercised-their 
authority over their SeVera! Jtiri'kliir- 
tioiis, Just as the ParlidhienT enforced 
its authority over' the' Wholf5 ‘^tttp|re. 
Chalmers’s book on tbi$ subjWt ^ave 
a niucii more copious body Of irffdnha- 
lion than could be foun^ ^liewhcn*. 
He did not think that any wo rd^ Could 
be more explicit than those tO Which he 
had referred ns being Constantly used 
in cedonial charters and instructions. 
Why was such a power conferred upon 
the Indian Government ? To be snp- 
j>lemcntary to the English laws — to 
guard against sudden emergencies 
which might arise in the colony; and 
to enable the Parliament of Great 
Britain to apply suitable mcavuros 
toward.^ India, when it legislated for 
the whole country. But the by-luvi*. 
whiib were passed liy the Governor 
Geneial ami (’ouucil, did not remain 
forever. They were rev i-^ed, altered, 
and sometimes disallowed entirely by 
the Governnient at homo. Tliis same 
course was follow e<l with regard to the 
other dependencies of the Crown ; luit 
although they were disrpaalifiod hy law 
from ciu roaihing on the roy al preroga- 
tive, they had legislated upon pira- 
cies, filonio-., cand other crimes whicli 
aflVeted tlie coustitu'iou of the colony. 
As his learned Irrends had referred to 
.several books, he would allude to the 
work of Sir Kdward Knowles, whieli 
was well worth perusal, who had saul 
that the legislature of Ilarhmloes pro- 
bibited the people to bid at auctions, 
under the penalty of being set in the 
pillory, and losing their ears. This 
was certainly going a great wfifj espe- 
cially as Sir Edward told u*, [hat so 
bard a punishment was injpbsdd upon 
the bidders, because they hut 
iiione> to pay for the goi^fs, 'if such 
ieces of legislation ha<f be^ paired 
y in this country, ‘shovVed 'wnat 
ought to be considered as ,tbe 
of a culuni.il Governmeut. ' Ifi by, 
puguance to the Ipw ot 
meant something vthlch 'snodld hot 
copti'adict the least of^it:^ ^nadtihehts, 
a mbns'troqs absurdity woiild Itnsue. 
Tlie Indian Gqvcrooient would, bn the 
strength of such a df'ctrine, be placed 
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itt diK.ro- 

u>. , 

c«>psi^teut, >vjtK tH Jaws,.pf the realm, 
MOt to <ipaUTy the subject with the ac- 
tion, i>W ?w awV a remedy to cufees as 
they -C^roe i h.ut . they were to 

qpaiify tlvat subject in such a manner, 
that it ^huuW ijot be iuconsi^tcut with 
aptioiu which did not arise. ll«^ 

learned (Mr. \\ ilUamiv,) who 

hml sp,okp;n wKh ^reat al ility, ilrew a 
. V^'een ic^al and 
coroniop rqqsou, which he pleasantly 
illa>-trate4 hy adialosjue between King 
d^pios Lawyer (oke. He (Sei- 
jeant^pankiej would refer his learned 
friend to jhe ease of Styles, repoitcd 
h> 4n*»tice Fortcscue, where a defend- 
ant bad insisted on the doctrine of 
“ legal reason, ” wi-thont elhct. lint 
he had w right to complain of the me- 
taphysics ot his learned Iriend, — 

Tu ptil*<i 3 -«;o rspuler taiiluni. 

There was no necessity for mystifying 
the question, when it could be detidetl 
hy good sense and <’oinnion reason. 
All that the legislature meant was, 
that plain men, in the hoiici-t disehar^e 
»d‘ tlieir fuaciious, slirodd U ii-'lati* for 
the wants and neressitie-. of the people 
whom tliey were called to go^elll. 
That souijcl discretion winch men ex- 
ercised in their own ulVairs, and which 
was totally unconnected with meta- 
ph) sl( s, was w hat the legislature could 
only contemplate, d'lie “ reason ” was 
measured and corre< te<i by ihei ireuni- 
stances of the c.i^e. '1 tie oldest thing 
one knew or had read ot was, that it 
was not always the best laws wbith 
were granted to any eoiu.try • tin* bi st 
laws, according to the great LawgiM i* 
ot antiquity, weie those ol which a 
people were capable. Tliey <)ui'bt to 
be measured by the necessities ot hu- 
man atVairs, ami adapted to those tit( es- 
fities. All laws rested on these groumU 
rylo make criminal, what w.x. not tri- 
minal, ^ make legal that which was 
Hot legal : and to consuler the laws as 
applicable to all cireuinstauces w'ith- 
UuJ; rqferenqe to their severity. Severity 
intgb^ bq necessary : and It was unfair 
tp preflicgte that qf them without at- 
tenUiiigTo tljc reasons in which they 
origiufted. , tt was' Impossible to gi\ e 
Wtiuafletinition bf liberty j for as law 
put ^ rp^tfaiut bu aeiipns, no one could 
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laws of one couutry to a people iu 
totally different circumstances and si- 
tuations. ^ liberty of the press 
uvight thrive hi a free government ; 
and he would he among the foremost 
to evtol its mighty pvjwer, if it over- 
threw all arbitrary (iovcrpinentH. But 
among the \aiied societies in l^urope, 
how levy could iuihibe liberty without 
lockiu"’ the Government to iti foun- 
dation : Ought they, therebire, wilful- 
ly b» commit stlf-destruetion ^ly intro- 
ducing it uuiong them? And with 
these consequences helure our eyes, 
weie we to subject our ludiaii Govern- 
ment to the a' tacks of specul itue men, 
who held that it w as iiieoiisistent with 
all the canons of criticism. The^cve- 
cutive and Icgislatue powers were 
united ; and that must be a de>po- 
tic Goxeinment. Where such happy 
circumstances did not exist, there, as 
iu this country, the introduction ot 
liberty would s.ip the foundations of 
the Gox eminent. In England we 
might eiij<y bbeity as we pleased; 
because hy a concurrence of favour- 
able tirciunstnncc'*, we were in a state 
in which all our great cstahli^liiucnfs 
were lirm and solid. \Vc bad ourjiro- 
peitv well s(*(uicd iukI ilisti ibu'ed ; 
we had a Hou-e of (.oiiinioiis, a C ham- 
ber of l*etT'', and oilier sacreil institu- 
timi'' ; and we weic in "Ui li a condi- 
tion that all (lasses had an interest in 
proteding the slate against disordtr. 
ill no other (ountiy (»odd there be 
found smbtombiiied onler; and while 
wesaid.that the lllu'it} ol the pie^. 
v.as ‘nMid for Knglaiul, we iiuut a»o. 
admit that It was no' bt for riauce or 
other (ounliies. 'I'ho e jietsons then, 
wlui declaimed in favour of the Ii- 
In-iu of the pres., and declared that 
u tree Ciov ei nnu iit could not exist 
without It, must assent to the (on- 
xersc of the proposiiion, that none tint 
a free (ioMinmeiit could tolerate it. 

As He Lolmc stated, the (stablishmeiit 

of a i.nnting-jircss in C'oustaulim.ple 
would,/ 7 'X«/ocf(>,oseiturn the Govt rn- 
uieiit. if a person w ns allowed to print 
whatever he jdeased wilhout rcstraui^t, 
or was not to be subjected to punish- 
ment afterwartlH, what J.overiiment 
could stand secure ? Liberty of the 
press and a t.ce (.miinuicnt might 
imalftamatefogetlicr; but if U were 
united with an ahsolule Goecrninent, 
u w..«id spieddy 

it« brother, llii learned Men/tj^had 

allttded to the »tat^ of 

the days df Mihoiu At tha^ penod, be 

believe‘d, there costed 

gulalions Viith re^jpect to the pre«s, 
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commencii^l^ with the act of licensing, 
and ending Nvith the whipping of a bal* 
lad singer. The very mode of whipping 
him by the constable was fixetfbya 
provision, that he himself should be 
whipped if he failed to inflict the pro- 
per punishment on the poor ballad-sin- 
ger. His learned friend, (the Common 
Sergeant) had pariicularly alluded to 
a beautiful speech of Milton’s, addres- 
sed to the Governors, of that day. 
Those bad men who had attained im- 
mense power, and were anxious to pre- 
’ serve it, would not allow the liberty of 
the press, because they4<new it would 
be self-destruction ; and heeding not 
the voice of** the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely,” they passed statutes 
over and over again to restrain it. In 
like manner, he hoped their Lordships 
would not nay greater attention to the 
speech of Milton, when dead, than his 
contemporaries bad paid to It when 
living. He recollected a passage in 
that speech which had alarmed him 
when he was in India. Milton said, 
** books and papers are like the dra- 
gon’s teeth which, being sown, may 
chance to spring up armed men.” 
Such sentiments might be good if they 
were levelled against a crude and raw 
usurpation ; although it was clear that 
•Id governments which were lujt <leeply 
rooted in the soil, must p^c^ent the 
liberty of the press. The Lirensiug Act 
of that period went a threat deal farther 
than was necessary ; but as they had 
some capital lawyers ainons them, pro- 
vision was made for c\ery possible 
case, llesideh these jienal euaetments, 
the press was rcstiieted by the 3!Hh of 
the lute King, in a maimer which 
showed that the Ltgislaturc dreade<l 
its licentiousness. The liberty of the 

t >rcss only eutitletl an nidi% idual to pul>- 
isli wiiat he thought ; Imt laws now 
existed which restrained the liberty of 
speech. No man could deliver a lec- 
ture without a previous lit ense ; nay a 
house could not he opened lor debate, 
however laudable its objects, but those 
debates must have a pre> ions license. 
This rantiou showed that when the 
G'ivernuieiit apprehended any danger 
or niishief, it tbough it convenieni to 
anticipate it. The law did not stop 
there. It disturbed the security of the 
academic grove, even though a modern 
Socrates should he its presiding genius, 
if the lecturer attempted to charge six- 
pence for admission. So that it ap- 
peared, tbe principle o^revious license 
was recognised in tbe finglhb law. He 
would not search the records of courts 
•f law, In tinier to see whether the de- 


cisions were at focus on that restric- 
tion ; he looked merely toit8>pirttaDd 
intent. It was enough to shbw thfit the 
thing was reasonable— was fouudtKl in 
analogy and precedent, arid justifted 
by example. He would not ^iritu all 
the circumstances to justify what had 
taken place, but would refer to the 
siateinentof his learned friend, who had 
talketl of India as a country where no 
one could remain, and where the judg- 
ment of Heaven was hanging over us fur 
our misdeeds. If the xiicture which he 
had ilrawn, was any thing like the 
state of India, which he did not admit, 
then it made in favour of a license of 
the press. Was our whole establish- 
ment to be put at the mercy of a free 
press .> fol* it tended to raise the ptople 
to a state utterly inconsistent with the 
establishment of the Government. 
Were we to have no protection- in a 
country, which swarmed with soldlcfs ; 
was our coinmerc-e, uroj^rW^ hiid 
trade to dcjicnd upon the fbr^arauce 
of the Native powers," wfro had dis- 
covered the weaK foundation on which 
our Empire rested ^ Wdre we to fore- 
go all the advantagpes we had ncquiretl, 
and to put our lives, and those of our 
allies, in jeopardy, rather than restrain 
the liberty of the press f That pe- 
sti-aiiit, he contended, was necessary 
to prevent rebellion, and to defend life 
and property in f'alcuita. Were we 
to expose ourselves to another Mithri- 
dative inas.sacre of 80,000 men in o)ie 
day ; and to be ])elted with the pa >er 
bullets of tlie brain.* What was fhe 
casu in India ,* '^I'wo or three daily pa- 
pers grew up suddenlj , began to argue 
w ith each other, and entered into all 
sorts of altercations. The Government, 
the judicial system and the magis- 
tracy were attacked. Nothing was 
left unassailed. If a man's gig was 
overturneil, Government was called 
upon to answer for it : there was not 
an act done over night, for which a 
i ule to show cause was not asked for 
next morning at the bar of soriie 
Newspaper. This way ol proceeding 
ill a small state, was suCh a feverish 
thing, that it operated like aperjjettral 
blister, — like a perfect rirocco, in fact; 
and it became absolutely necessary, 
t’l et armis to suppress stich' an in- 
tolerable nuisance, and give Hie mha- 
bitants the benefit of qui«»t and ordi- 
nary society. Many caftes had occur- 
red where the GovernwOnt would have 
been justified in exCrdsing tho' phlyer 
of tra^isportation ; biU It was riWely 
acted upon* If an individual waa lia- 
ble to he sent heme ft momeftt’a no- 
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tice, he ktsew ‘the tenure by which he 
held hie situation j but it was absurd 
to suppose that any Wan, who required 
H license before he set foot in India, 
>vas entitled to arraign the conduct of 
the Government — to tell it, that its 
actioni were grievous and oppressive, 
and that the black people were abus- 
ed. It was impossible that it could 
subsist, when thus attacked on every 
([uarter. But he disclaimed that vio- 
lent and intolerant tyranny, which had 
been attributeu, io it : those who were 
aware of its nature couhl alone form 
an accurate judgment of its proceed- 
ings. iThe Natives «upj>ortcd our 
Govqrnmcut, becau.se it was infinitely 
better, than the Mahometan usun»a- 
tiQii whit-'h we ha<l supplanted. But 
you could not induce the people to feci 
an affection for it, — }ou could not 
make them rise and take anus in its 
defence. The only thing you could 
hope for was, to ))i event them trom 
taking arms against you ; and it was a 
strong testimony in favor of the 
Governors, that the people continued 
to boast of their riches; whereas 
formerly the possession of wealth was 
equivalent to a sentence of cendem- 
nation. If the government supported 
the people, it answered all the cuds 
lor which it had been instituted. 'J'lu‘\ 
had no representatives — no pofuicnl 
power, — they had liardl) a share in the 
civil estabiishiueut, unless the otflee 
of eoDstable could be called such, — 
and in the military deparluiont, they 
seldom got liigher than a corporal or 
a serjeaut. But in spite of these se- 
clusions, they were liapny and content- 
ed. (53) 'I’liat state ol tluugs would not 
long continue if the liberty of the 
press was allowed. .Suppose that a Na- 
tive should have become the proprie- 
tor a newspaper, the columns of 
which daily proilaimcd the intrigue^ 
and secrets of the King of Oudes’ Se- 
raglio, at Lucknow ; that it should be 
printed in the Bengalee and other 
tongues, and prcteiul, in common with 
other newspapers of the same stamp, 
to be actuated by a warm ami /.calous 
love of liberty. What would be the 
effect of such a publication upon the 
Untutonxl Indian ? It would not limit 
itself to the filthy things which took 
place the Seraglio, but disseminate 

,U they so hap|iy and cmi- 
teuteo, why dread the cxpressioti of 
theii* joy, ahd' piit fettchs on tongoes that 
PWy souhd their mlers’ praises? 
Tbia^ dbeSno^ ofteif nalKd y ImB 

It yet hnmurvret^i 


alUbe farrago which wai to be found In 
the English newspapers, in the Native 
language. (54)‘ These newspapers hMl 
more numerous readers in India than 
ill England ; for almost all the peiqde 
iu the militaiy ranks could read. (5.>) 
Let tlieiii once be circulated ninuiig the 
Native regiments, and they will soon ex- 
cite dissaiisfaction and complaint. {5#») 
A man of an enterprising character, 
worked upon by the strictures they 
contained, would naturally contratt 
his miserable situafuui, where he was 
obliged to face death every day and 
yet be eoufined to the rank of a cor- 
poral, with that of other men upon 
whom wealth and honours had been 


(.54) This is not only false, bat Mr. 
Spankie, when he uttci-ed it, imist have 
known it to he so. When called to his 
last account before the bar of llcareii, he 
will perhaps excuse kiiiiHclf fi»r thia^ by 
pleading his duty to his clients, which, 
acs'onliiKt to the notions ot the l4w’ycrii, 
enjoin Uicir sticking at nothing, wlieihir 
true or fiil.se, to bring their c.iuae to a 
favourable Is.suc. As to the iiilrigues of 
the Native Comt, thev have been pub- 
lished in the ‘ rkhhars'or written News 
Ciicul.us of the Native Courts ot India, 
from time imnicmorial •, and :in\ man 
may have them hv paying a smiuf snb- 
scnptioii pi ice. \ I't no one ever hcird 
of evil spriiiguig liom this, lint it is 
i ot tnie that all the l.vnauo ot the Kng- 
hsh nevvspapv.. was dis'-cmiiiiited in tne 
Native langunuc'* ! indeed, it would be 
as nuiiitelligiblc to the mass of Native 
leadeis as the l.urano of ,i ('hinese pio- 
clamaliou geiieiallv is to tlie Iviiglish. 

(.'».'>) Thus also is liiNe ; and Mr. 
SpaiiKic must have known it to be mi 
when he uttered it. No Native nevvs- 
papci in India evc! cii rulatcil JtiO copies. 
The 'ciy lithe.si of the Hindoos were 
ohruri'd to be aotintrd before they would 
consent to spend the Small sum of two 
ui|ccs a month on a nrwspapei : and 
none but the rich and iheii imineiliatc 
ilcpcndants took them in at all \Vi‘ 
ventiue to asscit, tliat not one .Sepoy or 
Native oflice I in .ill the liulian aimy mer 
took in a new.spaixr. 'I'lie mere pnsl- 
aijc ot it, (haipcd as luMvily as letlcis 
bevoiid L.ikutt.i, i.ind there are hut few 
S»p(*>s neai it,) would have equalled Ins 
wliole pay. H one case could have liecii 
piovcd of an Indian soldier being a 
ncwspajicr leader, It wonld no doubt 
have \>een brm eht foiwaid ; but not one 
could be found. 

(.56) No l^aper could do tin* if die 
people were really happy mid (Xiu^nted 
ae Mr. Spankic pneicndn. ll \% ftelwg 
tfrierances diciti^eltef*, and not bearing 
Mhem fuM of Uieiu that wake juen re- 
volt. * 
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(57) Wa^ it ^lul p/qp^ 
apuqpk in 0)at siiu9tloq^ma^ 
• nertv^u^pers shouj4 circuI^ridj^.tuU 
qf all. ^orts ot combustible inatiiejr, by 
the slpvy aud siltiitj operation of whicli 
the fqujulati* u<^f ppp'.er would bp sap- 
pp4vt.^4,' Tb<? Natives of India were 
particularly (a)j\ p tutlie decepcies of ar- 
tipcjpl tife'j, and tbe> would soon enler- 
talp , a spverci^ih contempt for that 
Govcrpiheut which suffered itselt to be 
perpcmally assailed, without atteipj»t- 
in^ lb ^epk justice, it in^et their as- 
sail aiils,. (511^ 7'hc law ini^ht he bud as 
applied to other country i but for 
Ipdia it was indispensably necesKary, 
under all tluj circumstances of the 
case, andwrls peculiarly called for to 
defend the (iovei nirient a<^ainst thtit 
species of evil, Ilis learned fiiend 
hod q,Uoted a passage from the speech 
of h*ur,d. i^rskine, v%Iiieh lie (Seigeaiit 
Spabkie) Considered to he a pitce of 
luagnamuious fully. His Lordship 
snapped our cMujiiie asunder at one 
blow : “ Ship j ourselves off*,’’ s«id he, 
“forego your situation and be just.” 
The same advice was given by Cicero 
to his rountrymen : “ We may truly 
say” was tiie language of that (dmiuent 
aiK'ienl, “ itis not hy oor ow ii "Uciigih, 
l)Ut hy the weakness of others, t'.i.it v, c 

(57) But this evil rcallv exi-t.s w ilhont 
a single Papi r to cicafe'it: they do no 
donht contrast their situation with that 
of their rulers ; and unless Mi. SpanUit' 
can prcTcut tlicii thiiikii'u as well ;is 
jiitdiug, they will alway^ continue to 
do so. 

(r-fl] \Ve had thoucht tliat .sudden 
explosions” tvete the evils appielu tided 
from this “ couihti tiMe luattei” ll it 
lie merely a “ .slow and silent opeia- 
tiou,” then that is wh.it needs oid} a 
“ slow and silent remedj.” But iheie 
was no Mieh rionbn^tibk’ matter, and 
IMr. .Spankie kiuwv this too, thoueh he 
inKlniintes the contrary; for he himself 
lalMiurcd hard enomrh to f.nd in.alter of 
this desrription in the (’aleulfa .fouiiial, 
hut never succcedc'd iti fiitdiug anything 
that a .fury of h'liglijlinien on the spot 
would ctmdeinn. 

(.yjj If tlie fi'ovcimucnt weic nuahlc 
to dcicnd their nie.i^ntcs, when they had 
an Army and a (’ivil Sen ice, containing 
luuidred.s of Buglish gentlcinea, all edu- 
cated expres.slv lor the mHinteiiame of 
their system, they must have been weak 
indeed. It was Mr. Spank ie’s especial 
diitv, however, as Adiocate-Hcncral, to 
do thi.s; — he ttied, and failed : — aud tins 
is one easy solutidn of Ids pi escut hos- 
tility to sentlment.'S whiehhe passed all 
his caily \eais in dercndimr. 


cqqtiqup fo ex;4^*;jap4 ^ocs 

Ab ^ad ^csta^iy. 

If such a‘eoiplsufP.iq^t*pu be neces- 
sary, in dpnej^ 

and let fi^ive pp the the 

g Citatum together, jpqt ^gng as we 
kept the empire, ^be, duty cjf the Go- 
verijincut wa> self'dcfen.cgj fo^ itself; 
and with respect to the people under 
its rule, it was a satjred 4uiy,?>uotto 
abandon them,(dO) Let ns wptiniitate 
the treacherous conduct of the lt^omaiis, 
towards the .Saxons, who, after emas- 
culating them, toi»k to their ships amid 
the groans and imptec^fiott^ (if the 
people. We must go\em the Natives 
to the bestof our ability. Letit'Ootbe 
suppt>;?ed that the liberty thyprtss 
would be nuy palluitiou for present 
evils; it piesentcd no practic?^ re- 
medy, (dl) The Natives could notfecl 
the w ant of tlnat which they had nc^cr 
eojtiycd. (62) Jf it was possible to cun- 

((10) If the Natives of India had 
our pioteetion, and wished us. not to 
change tlicii present condition, this 
abandonment might he deplored; but 
Sir .foliii Malcolm, (whom Ml. l3os^m- 
<pie( n. lines es l!ie highest of all uutlio 
ritlt ' on Imh.in arlaim,) him, sell as.suics 
u-, that upon the le.e-t s)mptt>m of a 
reveisc to tlic Knglish ain^, the Na- 
'ivc". icjoicc, iiml ciicnlatc papers among 
e.icli othei, calling on tho.se lio desire 
the expulsion ot ilieii wliitc tjrants to 
cut tin it thioat'' 1 * Y'/if .sr men, ivt least, 
would think our ab.nidouincHt of them 
thegicatesf ot hlc .-i.'igs. 

((ll.) 'i'hi'. is untrue: the remedy pre- 
sented hv the pre.s.s is the most imiue- 
d.ate and the lUwSt pi.utie.d that has cm i 
>et been dev Led; as, hy its speed} ex- 
jiosiircof ahn.scs,it remedies those wliieli 
liave oteuiied, and pie\ cuts a thou.saud 
oilieis fiom hajipening. 

(d’Jj This is a fallacy, too shallow for . h 
school bo\ not to detect. Why, the veiy 
levi'i -c* ot thi^ position is tlie tact, in this 
and almost cvciy thing cKe. Men ate 
peipetnally feeling the wautof what they 
nevei ha\c(Mijovt‘«!. How many pmiC for 
riches who never once tasted their |)Of- 
ses.sioii ? how m:iuy p.iiie for libtyiy who 
never knew what it Wits but in name? If 
Mr. Spankle’s absurd uotiou were true, 
no man bom under a dcspolixm, could 
long for a free government ; no man dls- 
ea.-ed from his leith wj.sh lor health: 
aud no man who never had \vi,s,doni, 
desire to posses^ it. The last may h<» hia 
ea.se : but this is itself a .symptdm of » 
diseased mind and heart. 

* See Sir John Malcolmhs Speeches at 
the India Hon.-e in previous Ldmlier-.. 
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ctive a pc<»i^»le unaMe to uMckrNtan<l 
the nattue <)f the libei^y of the ptess, 
the inhabitants of India were that peo- 
ple.(t»3) Tfiijy, considered it as nothinj^ 
hill ^speoet 6f reh'bllion bywords 
oijaibst the Oovornhiriit. If it 

\v”ns ihtendert'tb ip^tructfhe Hindoos — 
to nsefnl inf<VtihatiOn — to 

hr^ak the fCamrhels of the supersti- 
tions which' weighed them down, or to 
make acHve at any thing like 

Eui'opcan civili/.ation, — it must he 
done by gentle hhd gradual ineans.(65) 


(,(»3) Yet, but a Uttlc before, he lepre- 
scBts tlic.se. very people as not only coni- 
pieliencHu/^ but actually indulging iii 
and enjoying, this very ueedom, which 
he here conten<ls they cannot understand. 
In one breath, their licentionsnes of free- 
dom leads them into the filthiest details 
ut eoutt intrigues, and comments on the 
measures of fioverninent, wliich sap the 
foundations of authority. In another, they 
are declareil utterly ineapable of coin- 
jirelieuding any thing about the matter. 
This is the veracity and consisieiicy of 
le gal pleading 1 

(t)4 ) liut c\ erv handful of men assem- 
)d(.(l to .smoke their pipes together, may 
lie and are guilty or this icbcllion by 
f/o/rAv' against the fioveniment ; and Ihi.s 
was the extent of their rebellion when 
wot (Is were allowed to be i eneated. Hut 
w hat svere the sort of rebellions indul- 
ged in when the pre.ss was f<.’ttered,and no 
man could .s'poH/i fieelv } 'I'hey were then 
rebellions of deeds aiul not words meiel> . 
dn-'t before the press was made fiee by 
laird Hastings, tlie tierce and bloody 
reheUion of Cuttack broke rut, and took 
months to <|uell. Ihiring five years 
that the pre.ss ivas free, not a single le 
lolt happened in all India Mr Adam 
and I.i.rd Amheist again hound it with 
fetters, and in a few montlis aftci wards 
ainntiny occurred at IJarraekpore, where 
(.00 men were massacred in cold Mood 
by HiitihU hands ! Would it not be bet- 
ter to have the pi es.s free, and the people 
return to “oieit acts of rehelhon by 
irords only” again ? 

(C6) What s<i gentle and f^radual as 
the press, whicirgive.s its portiou ot In- 
formation day by day ? The pi ogress of 
infomtitipn is slow enough, at the 
Speediest rate at which it tpn be given : 
but these atllopates of ** graduality ’ 
would Creep slower even than the mail : 
they would tekeh ibe Etigli.''li alphabet to 
the father — words of iwo syllables lo the 
son~wbrd« of four to the giandsou; 
and in the course of some ten centinies 
bring the Hlndoot} yet unlKiin to lead ! 
Nexvton, when an Infant, was a.s help- 
less as any Indian child. He died the 
wonder ot the world. Ram Mohuu 
Hoy earn? Into the w'otld a helpless bain* t 


VW must not administer to infancy 
that food w pi eh the adult manhood (j’f 
a free gjovernuK^nt x‘buM haflily' hear. 
If (hoy were ipfajil^ they mui^ be 
treated as infant^ jou edidd not 
grant tiiem all at oiiep the beuertts of 
that civilization which Europe chjoj rd, 
bnt which Asia was many thou-.antl 
yearRbehind.(()b^ He stated the.te as the 
gr«»unds on which he thought the mea- 
sure justifiable. It was for their 
Lordships to determine wl\ethcf it 
ought to be allowed; hut he submit- 
ted, if there were errors, If there were 
deficieiieies in this, something eUe 
iiuist be substituted; for the \ery last 
of injuries would be to expose them 
to an uulicensed press, ((17) 


He is now a proghly of wisdom and vir- 
tue. What was done by the.se men Mii 
one geneiatioii ciui surely be d<»ne by 
othets : w'hy then take ten to (‘fleet it.> 
(drt) we give milk to infants and 
strong meat to giowii men ; but do llif 
Indian*!, any inoic than otiver people, re- 
main iiil.hts lor ever? They were a 
poliskeil nation when oni ancestoi* wcie 
living in the woods. We should like to 
know when they me U> come to man- 
hood, if they have not attained it already. 

((17) M'eieiriet that the hiiniedman- 
nei m wliich we have gone oyer tliia 
ieport,has made out notes so biief; hut 
we shall, pel haps, n'tmn lothe subject 
again. Me cannot close, however, wiih- 
out in.dvitig llie folluvNinir ob-servatiou. 
One of the ^tlonKe^t positions of 
tho.se who argm d against the Hegulutiou 
wa>, that .he Coinpan) or its servants 
had not been able lo niove the grouiuU 
alleged in their iireamide as the le.i.sons 
for making it. T'hey asserteij tJieieiii a.s 
the only jU'tifieation ot their act, t/iat 
the condnet ot the press liiwl rendeied It 
expedient- to which the ti iumpliaiit re- 
ply — Where is von i evidence of suclr 
conduct ? It >uiu' asNcrtioii he true, no- 
thing can be ea.xier than to esiahlish i(t 
by pioduciog the l*apers contaiiuiig tin? 
iiii^chievous pas .ages 'Ibe total ui- 
ahiiity ot its advocates to meet tins chal- 
lenge, is the unvie reniaikahle, as it wm 
uiiJcr.stood in Calcutta, iieaily two yeai'S 
ago, that persons were employed to lan- 
iack Ihc till- of •111 'lie Sfi'f, ' “f '■’* 
to discover, it possible, and collect fiom 
tiieiii, matter <if a crim'mator}’ n.uiire to 
be sent to England. Since, during the 
interval of two yeai.s which has 
nothing of the kind has )ct been 
found, which the 

could produce, we may well a.sk, why 
sixty inillinris of our Native subjects WO 
to he deprived of the hbciu of exprei.^- 
iiie their tbonghl.s plough the prer.s, 
vv^lioui ihe IrMt eviStiu <; tliirt »«, tin# 
of them Ints ww abused it . 
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Mr. Broucham rose and said, as 
he had been taunted for his silence, 
and, in fact, challeng'ed to make a 
speech, ho wished to address their 
lordships in support of the necessity 
and policy of the regulation before 
them. 

The Earl of Hakrowbv intimated 
that it was not the practice of their 
Eordships to hear more than two coun- 
sel on each side. 

Mr. Brougham said he wished to 
make a few observations, as he had 
Ijeen feo particularly alluded to. 

Mr. Dbnman (to the Lord Chan- 
cellor}— -“Unless your Lordship would 
nud<c my friend a Privy Couiiiiellor, I 
do nut see under what circumstances 
he can deliver his opinion here." 

. Mr. Da N MAN proceeded to reply. — 
Ho ol>sorved that his learned friends 
had defended the system of Imlian 
Government and opf>res8ioii with a 
vigor which rarely belonged to them ; 
for it did not often hap))en that they 
apl^eared with so much ^eal and 
warmth in cases of or«liiiary occur- 
rence. When his learned friend (.Ser- 
jeant Spankie) said he was a lover of 
liberty, thntdhl him little honor when 
h'e accompanied the declaration by de- 
aertiiig its cause. No one recom- 
mended a measure of oppression with- 
out having some glosses at hand, some 
peculiar leeliug and interests tojusiify 
them in retiring from their previous 
opinions. But in wliat situation did 
his learixyl friend stand. He was 
Advocate-General in India when the 
obnoxious law was iiin>oscd. He was 
in that situation in the year 1818, when 
the Marquis of Hastings rovoked the 
former law ; and he alone could tell ns 
whether the colony did not at that jx*- 
rhxl enjoy greater tranquillity and 
calmness than had e\er fallen to its 
lot. Before the time of the Marquis 
of Hastings, the censorship prevailed; 
and in 1818, he recalled that odious 
and unlawful regulation, and, with cer- 
tain hints for the guidance of the 
press, left it under the control of 
that discretion which legal respon- 
sibility imposed. Hid tlie Ad^ocatc- 
GeYicral object to the resolutions which 
Were enacted by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings } did he object to the cordial ex- 
pressions of gratitude nud esteem by 
British fiuhjects and Natives, wihich 
accompanied the retirement of tliat 
illustrious nobleman } or, did be nut 
unUe in that universal feeling which 
flowed from all quarters of India, 
iMAnded on the Mariiuis’ liberality and 
justice ? W« had it dinacd into our 


ears, that the power of the Indian 
Ciiaverninent was supreatie over- all the 
Natives. That was always the lan- 
guage which was used by its advQcatei 
—Power, jxiwer, power. The Natives 
were nothing-— mere creatures, who 
have no sympathy pr connexion witli 
the Government. Although it did not 
strictly regard the merits of the ques- 
tion before their Lordships, yet, as re- 
garded the principle of the regulation, 
he woiihl be glad to leam why the 
native mind of India was iucapabloof 
acting upon tliosc principles of reason 
which swayed the whole race of man? 
If it were capable of cultivation, whicli 
its foulest calumniator did not deny, no 
steps could he taken to enlarge the 
mind, or lo fit it for European civiliza- 
tion, until the press was permitted to 
dift'use its blessings over the eoimtry. 
During five years of the government 
of the Marquis of Hasting^, the Na- 
tives felt the wannest gratitude and 
attachment towards him, by his leaving 
the press in conformity with English 
law. If a people were happy and con- 
tented, did it ever happen that they 
overthrew the Government which con- 
ferred those benefits } What ! did they 
dread these paper pellets of the brain, 
or a massacre of 80,000 men when 
the country reposed in tranquillity ? 
The people of India must he dilferent 
from all tlie people of the world, if 
they did not feel gratitude for the 
blessings which had been shed around 
them, or returned ingratitude for he- 
nefits recened. No principle could lie 
more false; all history gave the lie toil. 
Yet it was ill order to prevent a man 
from exercising his talents that the 
advocates of the Indian Governmcnl 
outraged all experience, ami were 
obliged to g'o back to that crude, and 
raw usurpation against which Milton 
had lifted his voice, and which, if it 
had been heard as it ought to have 
been, would have brokeu the fetters 
whicli then shackled the freedom of 
public opinion. Jf the Goveriimefit of 
that day had trusted to tne affections 
of the people — had listened to the voice 
which issued from a free press, and 
paid reverence to those loud and indig- 
nant strains which issued from that 
great inau, instead of oppressing and 
restricting the people, it might ha\e 
perpetuated its infiurnce and duration. 
His learned friend (Mr. Spaukie) said, 
that no man couhl leave his bouse 
without facing a libel. The same risk 
was felt in etery aituation where the 
rest waft' not free. J'he press did not 
UBt down a charM^ter^ or tsound it by 
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poisoned insinuAtiona ; but it suUtnit- 
«a that character to a great and 
tc«t; rttid it was a gross delusion to 
«;upj)OSC that it could confer any bless- 
iiifs withoht the fullest right of scru- 
tinv. But any objection to oftensivo ar- 
ticles in newspapers came with a bad 
grace from his learned friend. Wlien 
the odious details of courts were pub- 
lished in their coluiims, and all those 
particulars gleaned which could inflame 
ibc native mind, where was the Attor- 
ney-General ? Had he not legal weapons 
at command sutticient to repress such 
proceedings, and bring the authors of 
thdiM to punishment. If, for example, 
the OtleuUa Jourtiul contained any 
thing which subjected it to the vis'ita- 
tion of the law* it was the duty of that 
legal officer to repress the obnoxious 
matter. But, since no such act liad been 
done while he was in office, was he en- 
titled, when he came as a legislator, 
to sanction an ordination for checking 
the licentiousness of the press, to 
advantage of his own neglect ? From 
the spirit and temper which ha<l been 
exhibited to-day — as no fact or libel 

bad been adduced by his learned friends, 

they must allow judgment to go by de- 
fuuU. It was the lust of power — the 
ineatihess of a mln<l subject to low sus- 
picions, which gave rise to this detest- 
able regulation. When the Marquis 
of Hastings retired to this ciHiiitry, and 
an address had been voted to bun, his 
foot was hardly placed on iioard of 
the ship which was to convey bun from 
the scene of his glory, ere the ex- 
treme and great boast of his reign was 
done away with, by a Governor-Gene- 
ral whose authority was but for a few 
hours. He (Mr. l>enman) called for 
evidence of tlic abuse — fortlie facts and 
circunriKtances which justilied such a 
stretch of power. He could not he 
satisfied with the mere statement, 
that abitscs consequent on an unre- 
strained presa demanded the regulation. 
He denied the fact, and challenged his 
learned friends to prove it; and since 
no proof had been given of them, ho 
contended that he stood in the same 
situaiioQ as at the close of hia case. 
His learned friend, (Sergeant Spankie) 
who was best calculated to do so 
by his local knowWdge, had not 
stated one absise, one libel, one 
necessity for the regulation which 
he had advised, lie (Mr. Denman) had 
heard the law of Fhi gland questioned 
on this subject, and heard too, with 
torrow, how the mind could be changed 
hy that diatant climate. The charac- 
ter Of aa Eai^Uahinao; he sieved to 


say, could bewltered by the possession 
of power ; and while avowing the free- 
dom of the press, he could tax his iu- 
gouuity to liiul arguments for fettering 
it in a colony which, of all countno 
on the face of earth, reipnred its un- 
restricted agency. He (Mr. Denman) 
denied the existence of a despotism in 
India; our coiiiititiitioii was a charter 
of liberty to Asia, No law passed there 
could restrain the operation of the pub- 
lic principles whicli were lawlul in this 
country. They had lieeii recognised 
hy Lord Hastings, and were so still he 
had quitted the country. What neces- 
sity could be show ii to exist for the rule, 
when no proot had been offered ? Pro- 
duce one single paper— one single 
paragraph, which could tend to excite 
revolt or rebellion, then he wouhl sub- 


mit to the necessity ; but iiiiiesii that 
could be (lone, we were grasping at a 
shadow — we were stepping forth to 
meet a supposed enemy for the pur- 
pose of obtaining him, if the regula- 
tion was to be sancliunetl by their 
Lorddiips. The legal rules were alone 
sufficient to preserve the g(Jod order 
and harmony ol society. I he argu- 
ment of his learned friends was, that 
the rule was not repugnant to the law 
of Kngland— that the licensing of the 
press was dccrciul by the l.urd# and 
(jommoiis in I6ld; and that the res- 
trictive sjstein coiilinued till ihc time 
of Gliarle's 1. Th.'it was the only ana- 
logy which could bear upon the regii- 
lati'oii ; for although the power ol li- 
censing continued through the reign of 
dames 11. and part of the reign of Wil- 
liam, no attempt had been made to 
impose a license upon literary men. 
No press could be put down and anni- 
hilated by an arbitrary mandate of 
(;oNerntiient. What security could y«jn 
have if such a power was conceded . 
How could you meet the natives (»f In- 
dia with langnageRuchaslhis?'— “ Wc 

will not mtriist you upon your idlegi- 
aiice, lest you should form opiuions 
against us ; we will not let y(iu know 
the power by which you are ruled » 
it is indifferent to us what yon think ot 
ourjustice and moderation r” He asked , 
what effect the regulation produced, or 
what security it gave to the Goveru- 
meiit? Was it to present the nalMC 
power of speech, or to check a cor|>oraI 
froni tellinghis hrethreii.that, although 
he siK-ot hit blood in the scrviea; ol the 
Stat!-, and faced death every (lay ui 
the field, he could not rise to a higher 
rank ? It wa* a crael mockery to dis~ 
eoimtenance the 

iuflwiK ih€ ^ mUitWuols, 
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and it was a still more cruel mockery ranting the present law* In la\rs 
to preteud that Uie proM «iust l)e de- tb«re wa« 4 tlw 4 ^ joaretfajd^ tdjM *j|y> ^ 
Btroyed, lent abuse ahottld arise, from their -rrtintir] t»tt< im iniriim 
iU coiUiauance. With equal fustice ca«e, there "f trmic. yu 

yoa destroy the tonnes of uieu» met with .b aeeeMmty 

for fear lof their misdeeds ; such a pro- supported'by abuaeaiactaaU^ i^dMieiPi 
ceedmiT was contrary to all the prittci* without sometbiaf^ 
pies of a free Goverumeut j- for if the thinly likeahuse Aowiiif^fmiir.she poo- 
peopk were of a sensitive character, session of the pririlej^Ov . TheMarmis 
they wetdil be as easily worked npoii» of Hastiai^s Inul borne hja jettif fliiT uto 
by wfMrd of mouth, as by printed papers, the futility of the present<hi«s^ hwhad 
It was^ako oontrary to the law of Kn> said that the liberty of the press takht 
gland; and although, from the acts freely exist, that it would ^lyuidd-tD 
]>as!*ed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the security of the pcupUs, * oad^cood 
down to the .39ri4 of the late King, re- grwerunieut ami • ctintentmeat 
stiictioiis of a greater or less severity country. It was only. sines hsdiacl left 
had been laid upon the press, they did the country, that it was thsughcpn»Mr 
not annul its legitimaterinftuence. to make this enactmeut.^ ItjqjM sakl 
Was it or was it not true, as Black** that speculative reforai aud .Mudrlnao* 
stone laid down ns the result of the vaiiou, were as crude as they were. daii<« 
esperieooe of all ages of English law, gerous. He contended this xegulathm 
that the liberty of the press consisted was n speculativercform and rash 
-in every man being free to puIilUh, vatioit; and so were all ibeenactmeots 
hut amenable to law in case be over- of arbitrary Governments. Said.4>ia 
steppe<l the fair bounds in reflecting learned friend, when our power has 
on the ebaraeter of indivnluals, or passed away, as puss it must, our name 
compromising the security of Govern- will he revered for the monuments we 
ment ? That was the rule laid down shall have erected for the happiness oi‘ 
in the elementary hook of every indi- maukiud* No monument could be 
vidual who thought he understood the erected which was at war with the 
least doctrine of English law. llts possession of freedom — the sole seou- 
learned friends had said, this question nty for every blessing; and while 
had nothing to do with English law ; .striking a blow at that, you deprived 
that you must take it with this qnali- the nation of that free acfiun by wUcU 
iication, that the regulation might he alone it could maiaiaiu its .rights, 
repugnaut to English law, but %vas not Mr. Serjeant Bosauquet had also aiud^ 
repugnant to those laws which hap- this is a most improper dhoussiou 
pened to be applicable to Iinlia. Wa.s for us, it is not for Advocates ,to 
ever such a quibble attempted to consider, it i.s for the -LfCgiUotuiw, 
be imposed on llieir Lordships? In Parliament and King. He wiahe<ttbe 
all the coionics some charter was Legislature in making laws b>r.iedia 
given. Their Lonlships were told, no had held that language; they wouUl 
charter wm ever granted which did then have said distinctly, it is bX aod 
not contain some qualification. He proper the press shoukl not be free iu 
was glad to hear it. He should be India; but not having said it, tbeiHJ- 
glad to be shown any part of the verse must be understood. Jt was said 
world subject to Briti.h Goverumeiit, the East India Company did not 
wbich was not also under the pro- descend to regard themselves in the 
tectiou of Eagli.sh law. In many character of respondents. He* won- 
places, it appeared, slavery existed in dered for what purpose this clguae 
support of the custom of the place, and existe-d ; he wondered whe^r .the 
might be |>rutect«d by Government — East India Company were Jui^cmy 
did it fidlow slavery must bo enacted degree responsible. Were thsybey^d 
in India And yet that would be ihe the contrtd of tliis or auy otbea. body?, 
laws of England applicable to India. They had fouud they were <U 

Suppose a Governor-General was to parties ; and he bopad Jheit JUx’Ships 
enact a mode of slavery iu India; would tell them, that l^wevgr^ grepl 
could that fora mooieut be permitted, and overgrown beyond their wiijw?*, 
aud would it>uoC at once be condemn- and the liberal principles of Go- 
od as repugnant to the law# of Eug- veruiuent, yet they were re;spoxifdl>le 
land ? Wis learned friend, Mr. Ser- to the King in Council for ev^iry rfgu- 
geant Bosanquet, had said, this empire latiou.they mode- Their pqup^l.Jiad 
was great beyond our wishes, and even protested .agaipst being ah.gil 

agaiinit- our withes ; and ha wished to on this subja^. and hh4' were 
make^^e of that (Mrgwment, at way., wat np by imy penon. 
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a ggi i ier iL tpm% tiie f»erMm 

who wl9 < gy wod ^db6w>»denn by 
tho opo w o ti oil '‘if the * abnoe of - <lris re> 

aiic«M^ thio it, till be 

in finfltaKtt He «N»thipl{i«d olf Mhhc 
few 8h*rt oNtehiS -before that time,* 
when Str i¥aiicif Maoim^ten had 
delaMd ba'tmuld uot have patsed the 
mMMafOyUirtestapoucoaditiuii that all 
the papers^ wore to receive licenses. 
How was thatacoteDce consistent w ith 
the statement we had heard to-day ? 
Tba tbidfe mod be wouki not allow 
thU to iMCoafie law, till he had ob* 
taiaed from Oorvermnen* a license for 
ex'ery pi^P then existinp. Was it the 
duty 'Judge to permit those 
papers to eontthne which w ere a daily 
puUio nuisance, which betrayed the 
filthy secrets of the seraglio, ami de- 
vised all manner of slanders ? Had he 
not passed 'his seal of approbation on 
the cooduct of the newspapers then 
going forward, when he stateci he would 
not register the regulation, except on 
concBtirathat Ooveniinent would grant 
a license to every paper then existing ? 
Surely their Lordships were trilled 
with, when they were told by the Ad- 
vocate^General of India that the press 
was teeming with all possible mischief 
and abuse; and yet it was known that 
the Judge would not sanction the 
regulation without the protection of 
every paper then existing. But if the 
Government feared the truth, the sooner 
such a Govemraent fell, the better 
it had BO title to the affections and 
attachment of the people. It was said 
that the great mass of the population in 
India was natives; but it should have 
been remembered, that in every coun- 
try the great mass was governed by a 
few who happened to rule it, greatly 
disproportioned to the rest. These 
people, loo, were not to become men 
till in the' course of 1,000 years ; and 
therefore education, knowledge, lite- 
rature, and the benefits of intellect, 
were to fail of their effect for ten cen- 
turies ; and till those who had imi>ro- 
perly obtained arbitrary power, and 
necessarily loved It, should think pro- 
per to repeal their own enactments, 
which throw off every possible regard 
to those principles of Government. 
They wrere constantly observed at home 
for the benefit of the people at large ; 
but if you hod that security, you 
might safety trust the feelings of 
human nature for the aecunly of 
the OoVarttment. Their Lordships 
had been trfd of a Case of Stroud and 
Stiles, and other cases, which were pro* 
OrienUil Hetvftf. Voi, 


dnceii as ^amples of EngHsK law. 
lie maintained that the priuciphi of 
those en'^es was, llWit no resiraint w as 
to takephroe withtmt a nece^Mty. The 
learned gcntieineu h:el Hlenmel^ e^t 
adojjhed that pniicmlv m the teasoas 
they had laid before the Council,*' hut 
they had not condescended to prox’W the 
necessity, because they had ventured 
to believe that the power to make 
regulations was eqaivabm, forsooth, 
to an act of Parliament. H«- felt he 
should not be justified in trespaesibr at 
much greater length on their Lordsups* 
time. He trusted he bad proved that 
which he had set out with asserting, 
viz. that there was no proof of the 
necessity on account of which tUe£ast 
India Company had thought proftr 
to sanction this regidation ; that there 
was every reason to believe it to he an 
abuse of the power inferred on them, 
and the mode in which that power had 
been obtained. He trusted the Cotii- 
pany were not to escape from respoh- 
sib'lity by saying, that unless there was 
a direct proof of grievance, the indi- 
xidual was not to be heard as one of 
the King’s subjects, to express his opi- 
nion, and show that not only his own 
pro|5erty had been destroywl, but the 
property of every library man in the 
world. He trusted it was unnecessary 
to enter into further discuasiou as to 
whether the Council had jurlsUiction, 
and whether the applicant had a right 
to be here, or as to the que'»tion whe- 
ther it was the law of England. Ho 
should be glad to know why it was the 
venerable Judges of the land were now 
present, if it was not to tell their Lord- 
ship^, xvhat, in this cn.se, was re|iug- 
nant to the laws of the laud, and how 
far it was consistent w ith the principles 
of Eugli-h Hw. If Mic case was put 
to that tx'st, there could be no fear as 
to the result. The liberty of Kuijlisli- 
iiicn w'as well understood w ith regard 
to the press-ii was clcariy explained 
in that most important law by which 
the rights of Englishmen were seci^. 
Tlic press, from its own nature, was free; 
it found a free atmosphere in England, 
it existed here witboiit restrictions, 
and on the general principles of law, 
there w as no doubt th is cnactmcat must 
be called uncouslitutional. 

The position which he would mam 
tain, was thi.-adiniUi.i* Ih^octnn. 
of his learned friends wltfi respect to 

they were unlike all the rest of man- 
kind that they were divcontentod in 
proyiirlion as they were 
mutinous in projxirtion as tbe\ ought 

i: 
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to b4i coBtenttd^'^that they desired to 
overturn the Government^ wlt^ut any 
sense o^ gratitude or self Urterest,-^* 
still h% MTOuld maintain, that as long 
as the restricting clause in the acts of 
Parliament remained unrepealed »Hhe 
regulations made by the Government 
could not be repugnant to the law of 
England. But one observation more, 
and he was done. It had been as- 
serted by his learned friends, that 
the Government of India was de- 
spotic, and must be so continued ; and 
that therefore the liberty of the press 
could not co-exist with it. It was a 
libel on the Privy Council, on all the 
Governments of the Presidencies, on all 
the Supreme Courts in India, to say so. 
The Government of India was subject 
to laws and regulations ; and when 
that was the cate, the very nature of a 
despotism was at ifh end. A despotism 
could not exist where law existed. A 
despotism could seize on the property of 
every individual without process,—^ 
could that be done in India } He remem- 
bered an attempt being made In 
another place, to eetrid of the partlcu* 
lar words on which the present appeal 
was founded, in an act of Parliament 
relative to India. It was with respect 
to. the mutiny act, he believed, that the 
attempt was made to get rid of the 
clause which restricted the Indian 
(Wvernment from making any regula- 
tions repugnant to the English law. 


The atte^vt wag i«fhte4ipd ^efegtad^ 

ed, OB ibe geouid tliere warg certida 
inodes of the descent and enloymeat of 
property in India, which it was hardly 
possible to i^ecospaite.. ewdor the forms 
j>f the English Uw. Tl^ wMg* how- 
ever, were allowed to resjfiatii in tl^e. 
act, and it was in all probahifi^. to. 
that circumstance alone, that the Na^ 
lives were indebted for the en|i^inCBt 
of their property. It noWr o|^ re- 
mained for him to apologise for having 
so long occupied the attention of their 
Lordships. Ha expressed his regret 
that the East India Con^any had not 
allowed his friend, Mr. Brougham, to 
be heard in support of his own opjinhms 
iu favour of liberty in any Pgrt,^ yt the 
world. He had been reduc^ to 
lence by the Company, but the cause 
of lil)eral ideas bad not suffered so, 
much as it might have done, ig conse- 
quence of the support which H recei*^ 
ved from the very able gripiment of 
his friend, Mr. Williams. The appel- 
lant’s case resolved itself into this sim- 
ple proposition, That the regulation In 
question, was inconsistent with the 
law of England, and the well-being 
of society in any paft of the worlcL 
Counsel were then, at half-past four 
o’clock, ordered to withdraw, and the 
Council shortly afterwards brqke up 
without pronouncing a decision pn the 
case. 
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, ; " ' ilAVlCE OF INDIA. 


Fott mtmrnl 1kov:^.^Mv. a. Prin- 
septo%e RjMlltfcr of ttie'ZHIah Cmiit at 
'firhooMwalO. Mr. Dewar to be 
Dep.' OoDeetor of Sea Ouetoras at Cal> 


larid Salt Chokies.-IC. Mr. E. Currie, to 
, be to Magistrate ^hd Colloctofs 

?^pO«;a<'fepore; Mr. H.Vaiis Hawthorn 
to be Assist, to Matrntrate of2l Perinin- 
nahs ; Mr. R. VV.WiUker to be As.si.st. to 
Magistrate and Collector of Shahabad ; 
Mr. G, J. Tavlor, to be ditto ditto of 
Moorshedabad. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


. . ^BOMBAY. 

J9dm»^ 0Mi^j Dit. 9.— Mr. T. H. 
Baber to wPriaeipal Ocdlector and Po- 
litical Agent' I d the Southern Mahratts 
country. 

^ BENGAL. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Jf^URftnn,-^T>ec. 2, 1824. Lieut. 
H. Goi^'doiK 27th N. 1. to be IX'puty Pay- 
master to Field Force serving on Ohitta- 
ffOiie FVbntier ; Capt. J. R. Coluct, 17th 
N. I. ifl( be Deputy P<^mastcr to Field 
Fordes seizing on the Eastern Frontier. 
— ^Tth. Ll^trt . F. George, IstGren. Bate. to 
be Interpret, and QuarU'rm. — 21. l.ieut. - 
Col. Pottockto oontmand Bengal division 
of Artillery serving at Rangoon. 

MEDICAI, APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort /ramm.— Dec. 1), 1824. Mr. G. 
Birmingham, Surgeon, admitted to do 
duty as an As.sist. Surg. — 15. A.sslstant- 
Surg. CUrke appointed to 1st regt. Light 
Cav, at Puruean ; A.ssist. Surg. J. Col- 
vin to have medical charge of Uinagepore 
Local hatt. — Itf. Mr. J. Logan, Surgeon, 
to do duty as an Assist, Surg. — 24. Snig, 
Tv tier to have medical charge of the Ar- 
tillery at Chittagong. 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Fort tnUiam^ Dec. 6 , — Ensign Huish 
removed from 2d European regt. to 67th 
N. I. ; 1st ^ut. Macntie of Artillery to 
proceed to Prince of Wales’s Islands and 
relieve 1st Lieut. Emley, in Com. ofDfc 
tails at that Island. — 9. Cornet' J. Camp- 
bell to do d^ty with 5tli regt. Light Cav. 
at Sultanpore, and Ensign J. Sutherland 
with 2d European regt. at Dinapore. — 20. 
Capt. 8. Coulthard, of Artillery, removed 
from 7tll to Olh comp. 1st halt , and 
Capt. C. P. Kennedy from latter to former 
comp. — 21. Ensign H. Foquett from 03d 
tolithN.I. 

MEDICAL REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

_ Quarters, Dec. 10. — A.ss. Surg. 
Jeff^s to 3dth Regt.^ and Assist. Smg. 

M. Patterson to I6th N. 1. : Assist. 
Surg, W, Mitchelsou to 2^ Light Infantry 
hatt. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Fort JFilliam, Dec 9.— To Europe. 
Licut-Col. Com. G. Peuntngton, of Art. ; 
Lieut. Col. W. O. Patriekson, 13th N.l. ; 
Surg. O. O. Jacob; Lieut.-Col. Com. J. 
Grefcnstreet, 60th N . I . , on private aflidi's } 
Capt. A. Gray, 28th N.L, on Madras Es- 
tab., for health. — 9. Lieut.-Col. J. Ah- 
muty, of Alt., on private aOUirs; Lieut. 
N.C. Baillie, 58tli N.l., for health.— 16. 
Lieut. F. B. Roeke, 5th L.C,, for health. 
—21. Lieut.-Col. Com. J . Shapland, 27th 
N.l., for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope. — Capt. R. 
Rom), 18tu N.L, for twelve months, for 
health ; also to visit St. Helena. 

To New South IFales. — Lieut. H. 
Lloyd, 37th N.I., fur twelve months, for 
health. 

MADRAS. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

SPRVICE OF INVALIDS. 

Fort St. Geoixr, Oct. 12, 1821.-1110 
Gov ei nor in Conneil is jjlca'^cd to pub- 
lish the follow ine notifieation : — 

2. Ollieei'. wlm h.we hirii removed to 
the Invalids on aeeouiitol .ige, wounds, 
or iufiiniitic'-, icndeimK ihein noe(iiial 
to the ;ictive tlutie-t ol the line, will uC- 
ncrally be stationed at invalid Kaiii'tons 
or posts, oecnjded cliieflj, or wholly, by 
invalided soldieis, and where tlieir du- 
ties will interfere cither not at all, or 
blit littlCj with those of oHleers of the 
effective part of tlie ainiy; but, should 
they chance to he at a station lor efrectivc 
regular troop-., it i.^ not lequired or de- 
siiable, that they .should be put upon a 
rota for general duly, or inUTfue with 
the command of Mich tro«>p-. ; and lln*ir 
duties should be confined to their (• 011 )“, 
which is entitled to indulgences by the 
public regulations of all services ; but au 
otlicer of the Invalids, or of the efvctive 
part of the army, may at an/ time hc 
specially appvdnted to the gencial ^’T^*** 
intcudence of troops of either or 
branches at a garrison station, should 
the Commander-ln-Cliief, or the Gover- 
nor in Council, think At #0 to direct. 
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Births j Marriages, and Deaths. 


ore Subsidiaiy Forces, of a daughter. — 
th. Mrs. J. Stoddard, of a son. 
Marriage.— Ott. 7; At fiHVery, Lfetrt. 
and Adit. J. Wallace, 46th Ilcgt. N.I., to, 
Eliza Margaret, eldest daughter of I>. 
O’Flaherty, Esq. Surgeon of H. M. 4Gth 
Regt. 

Deaths . — July 23tJi. At sea, off the 
.SambeUug Islands, in the Straits of 
Malacca,/ Col. John William Freese, 
Commandant of Madras Artilleiy.— Oct. 
1.5, At Jrtangoou, Lieut, and Quart. Mast. 
Thonuis Clemons, IJth Madras N, I. 
(late of ist. JJat. 9th Rcgt.) — Nov. 5th. 
In camp, at Oooty, Caut. C. Temple, 8th 
Lt, Cavahy.-r-Tth. JKilled in action, near 
Rangoon, Cant. W. Allen, Chicacole L. I. 
— 27th. At Trichinopoly, (.’ornet. W. G. 
C. Dunbar, .5th L. C., aged 18. — Dec. 3d. 
At Secunderabad, Lieij^U^it 'Frc^idder, 



^ BOiiijuy. 

?Jov.4. At l!)oola, the lady of 
Mmot* A. ttobCrfSOu, ofu daiighter. — 9th. 
At Ndgpbtr, th^ lady of Cafttain Isaac, 
aSitlist: Vesid6it,,df a son.— nth. At Nag- 
pofe, We relict of the fete Capt. A. Stew- 
ai't. 31s^. N. I., of a ^on,— 26th. AtPoo- 
han, the lAdv of Capt. S Lohg, as.s. 
cotii. g(^., of a son.— 23d. At Calabah, 
Mrs. J. E. Scott, of a daughter. — Di‘c. 
i4fh. The lady of J. A. Dunlop, Esq. 
C. S., of a daughter.— 22d. the wife of 
Mr. W. Macleod, Clerk to the Hon. the 
Gov, of a son. 

Marriage, — Nov, 22d. At Girgauin, 
Mr. R. Mac Dowall, to Miss Eliza Wat- 
son, second daughter of the late Capt, 
Watson, H.M.’s 17th dragoons. 


SINGAPORE. 

Births. — Oct. .5th. the fedy of C. R. 
Read, Esq., of a daughter.— ^27th. 3Irs. 
J. F. Bernard, of a ?0n. 

Deaths.— 2,5th. J. H. Cherry, Esq., 
Collector of the Norther Concau. — 13. 
At Bombay, li. Rickct*i Esti., C S. — 
Dec. Uth. At Surat, Jdeut.G. K. Lyons, 
Bombay Ai-tillcry.— 23d. on the Esplan- 
ade, Capt* O. Marshall, 3d Reg. L. C. 

GREAT^ITAIN. 

Births, — May 6. At Edinburgh,, the 


lady of R. Eckford, Esq., of Bombay 
Medical Establishment, of a son still- 
born .-tfiOth/ Irf Uhiiif Wftfabd Place, 
the lady of Henry St. John Thicker, Esq., 
of a daughter. — fn Baker Street, Portman 
Square, the lady of James Young, Esq., 
of Calcutta, of a dnughter. 

M oritf^e.v.-»-Apl11 2.3d. At Newington, 
Mr. Hdw^H oT PentenvUre to Charlotte, 
only daughter of the fete Gk Bnwrows, 
Esq., of Hon. E.l.C, ciVil service.— 36tli. 
At vSt. Paueras Church, T. R. Pye^ Esq., 
formerly Government Agent, at the 
Islands of Madagascar and Rodrigue, to 
Mary Elizabeth, only daughter Of the 
late M. Kekn, Esq., bt Golden Sqnare.— 
May 12th. At St, George’s Charfh, B. 
Hariison, Esq., Hon.' East Indfe' Coin. 
C. S., to Charlotte Mary, eldest daugh. 
of the Jate Rev. A. E. Hammond. — At 
St. Gwrgc’Sj'Hanovcr-.squarc, Lieut.Col. 
W. Munro, Madras Army, to Jane, eld- 
est daiighter t>f COl. 'Marley Dep. Qu. 
Mast. Gen. toll. M. Forces, at Maanw.— 
At MaH-la-wfittr, Rfev. B. Poiiiter, Rec- 
tor of Burton, Hants, eldest son of Rev. 
E. PouUer; to Harrfette,^o‘Uiigest daugh- 
ter of the late J, Money, Esq., former- 
ly of Kempehot, Hautsv and Member of 
Council at Bombay.— 18th. At Christ 
Church, Loudon, Mr. J. R. Barnes, H. 
E. f. C. civil service, ip Mrs, M. Kent, 
relict of the late Mr. J. Kent. 

Deaths ^ — January 25 Ui. On board 
thelship 'Fyne, on her passage, Mr. 
James llmbrell, a writer on the Madras 
cstaJWshment. — April 21 st. At Penbedw, 
ill Flint, in her 86tli year, Fraucc.s Lady 
Cotton, widow of Sir R. S. Cotton^ and 
mother of Lord Combermere, and on 
26’th, aged 87, her Sister Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Walter Williams, Esq. 
— At Carmarthan, ou the 26lh of April, 
Capt. Levi Philipps, oflMontague Place, 
Cheltenham, and late of the Honourable 
Ka.st India Company’.s liombay Maiiuc 
Service. — May Ist. AtHunro -n, Cheshire, 
Sarah, relict of Then. JVrney, Esq., for- 
merly of C.alcutta. — Ith. In Curzon- 
street, Lieutenant G. Brown, Honoura- 
ble East India Com. Service. — 7th. At his 
father’s re.'-idence near Enfield, A. G. 
Hogg, eldest son of Llciit. Col. Hogg, 
H. C. S.j aged 19. — lOtb. At Dalkeith, 
after giving birth to a fine boy, Mrs. J. 
Walker, sister of Capt. ManuingdR'C.S. 
— I5th. In Cadogan Place, Mrs. Seton, 
widow of the late P,. .Syton, Esq., Ueut. 
Gen. of Surat. — Lately, In Regent Street, 
Lieut, Gen. lYent, H. C. aged 6L 
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BENOAIi. 

. JIPPOpTIWf.NTS. 

Calcutta^ I>e€. W.— Mr. J. Dewar to 
be SuperinteiKlaiit of the Calcutta Lot- 
teries. — .SOth. MP. C. Mackenzie, jun. to 
be Member of the Board of Trade ; Mr. 
H. Munday to be Tnip. Wareh. Keeper.— 
Jan. 5. Mr. J. H. Morris to be Assisi, to 
the Collector of Sea Customs at the Pre- 
sidency; Mr. D. Elliot, sen. to be De- 

n Seci to tlie Boaid of Revenue ; Mr. 
k>bert.son, juu. ditto. 


MADRAS. 

Fort St. George y Jan, 14. — Mr. J. Ni«- 
bett to be principal Collector and Ma- 
gistrate of the Nofthern Division of Ar- 
cot ; Mr. B. Cunliife to be ColU‘cU>r and 
Magistrate in the Zillah of Chinglepat; 
Mr. H. Chainier, to he Sub-Collector ami 
A.ss. Magistrate of the Southeiii l)i\is. 
of Arcot ; Mr. W. Mason to be Sub-Col 
lector and Assist. Magist. of Malabar. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


MADRAS. 

[^Front iht Indian CazcUea.l 

NILITAUY APrOINTMENtS. 

Fort St. OeorgOy Dee. 18.— Capt. E* 
CadbgaA, Regt. N. 1. removed to ?d 
Bate, of Pioneers.— 20tb. Capt. R. Allen, 
'41 St R^t. N. I. to be Agent for Army 
Clothing ; Capt. Grcgoi^ of the Artftl- 
lei y to bo Coiumis.'^ioner of Store.s at 
Sefingapatam ; Lieut. A. (Jrant, of the 
Corps of Engineers, to be Coininander 
of Engineer.^ with the Madras Divis. of 
Troops at Rangoon ; Lieut, inn^y, Hth 
H<‘gt. N. 1. to he Po.st master to the Sub- 
sidiary Force at Nagpoie. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 21— Mr. As.s. 
Surgeon G. H. Dell to be attached to the 


Re.sident at Tatijore ; Mr. Assist. Surg. 
A.TnrnbnU to be attju'bc'l to the prin- 
cipal Collector and I’olitical Agent in the 
Southern Mahratta countiy. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 21. 

lOf A Regt. N. /.— Senr. Lieut. G. Fryer 
to be Captidn ; and Ensign G. Trauchell 
to be Lieutenant, vice Richardson, dated 
nth Dec. 1824. 

41.9/ Regt. X. J. — .Senr. Licnt. and Br.- 
Capt. 11. Sarieant to be Capt. ; and Senior 
EiiMgii 1). KlytiM- to be Lieutenant, \ ice 
Calvci't, decea'^cd, dated lith Dee. 1821. 

FURLOtC.lls. 

Fo)t St. George. Dec 21 —Licnt. 
Litchfield, Cth Rcgt. Light (av td Kniope 
on sick certitieale ; Lieut. Deii< on, IHili 
Hcgt. N. I. ditto ditto. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


\^From the Indian Gazettes.] 

PROMOI rONS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, Dec. 30. 

\st Regt, Lieut. J. Smith from 

half-pay 27tb Foot to be Lieutemmt, viee 
Rafter, dated 20th May, 1824 ; Lieut. C. 
Combie from half-pay R(?yal African 
Corps to be Lieutenant, vice Graham, 
dated 24th June, 1824. ^ „ 

38//4 Regt. Gent. Cadet G. E. 

IT.orold, from Royal Military College, to 
be haisigii without purchase, vice Bagot, 
dated 24th June, 4824, 

415/ Regt. Foot. — Lieut. M. J. K. V\ . 
I»gan, from Rifle Brigade, to be L»eut., 
vice Warren, who exchanges, da»o<l 21st 
May, 1824: laeut. W. Barnc.s to be 
Lieutenant, vice Ashe, who exchanges, 
dated 10th June, 1824. 


41//I Rent. Foo/.— Ensiun W. 11. Dod- 

gin, fioin tiO’ili Foot,to>)elbiMgn,'i'e 
Nixon, dated .idJime, I H24. 

4f>//i Rent. Foot . — VV . Ldward, (jcnt. 
to be Ensign without pnHlia>c. 'i'** 

S\YeetcMliam, \\1 jo KsIgMS,(I:ited.hl Jiiuc, 

1824 • Ensign R. Kelly, lioni li.ilf-pay 

10thU(?gt. F«)ot, to be Eu-ign, viec bd- 

wiods, dated lOlh June, 1«24 ; 

detC. W. /nbieke, fi‘>m Royal Mihtaiy 

College, to be Ensun wiilmut 

vice Woodburn, deceased, dated 24ib 

^^mh^tegf. Foot —Lieut C. J. V’andcr 
Mculen to be Captain by purchase, vice 
Mackay, dated 21th .Innc, 1H24 ; hns.gn 
D. ()‘Brien to be Lieutenautby purchase, 

datc<l 24th June, R^'24. * i 

To be Ensigns;— A. Lrskine, (icnt. by 
pui-chase, dated 24th June, 1824 ; Gent. 
Cadet J. J. Louth, from Royal >li>{^ry 
College, without purchase, vice M Ken- 
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zk*, dated 3d July, 1624.; Ensign E. T. 
Smith, from half-pav 
vice Keliett, dated 2mh May, iSS i^n- 
ftign C. McKenzie, from half-pay Koval 
Atrlcaii Con>8, vice. Grant, dated 2/th 
May, 1824. 

54 M Regt. W.^ Alooi«r 

from half-pay 24th Regt. Foot, to be 
LUtttonant, H,a^ins, dat^ 20th 
May, 1824 ; Lieut. R. Campbell, from 
bitlfMKUy 24th Foot, Jto be Lieutenant, 
viceWarreu, dayte4i24rth June, 1624. 

H 0 gt* jrpo(’^E. De L’Etang, 
Geutiu.lo be Etishui u'ithout purchase, 
vice J>aylc, dated, iBth May, Ib'-W. 


/i^^rt-Qaizrtef9. Calcutta y Dee. .M. 

\^tn Regt. AM<)/.'^jEnHign C. L. Wing- 
field w be I Jeuteitaiit without purchase, 
1106 Bipn, dated 27th Nor. 1824 ; Ensign 
J. Ke'fshiiwe to he Lieutenant without 
pinchtec, vice O'Shea, dated 2d Dec. 
1624 '\C.W. Sihlv, Gent, to be Ertsign 
withottt purchase/ vle'e Wingfield, dated 
27th Nov. 1824 J A. C. Hayes, Gent, to 
be Ehngn without ■purchase, vice Kir- 
sliariic, promoted, dated 2d Dec. 1624. 

20M Jiegt. f'oo/.— Lieut. M. A. Stanley 
to be’Captiunof a Company by purcha.‘'C, 
vice Swiiiton, who retires, dated 2ytli 
Dec. )824 ; Ensign T. Kayley to be Lieut, 
by pliwliase, vice ’ Stanley, promoted, 
dated 2y til Dec. 1824. 


30M Regt. /’oo/.*— Ensign H, H. Lewis 
without purchase, vice 
Tres»aor, ae<%ased, dated4th Dec. 1824 ; 
H. B. Staff, Gent, to be Ensira without 
purchase, vice Lewis, dated 4th Dec, 

82/d Forbes to 

be Lieutenant without purchase, vice 
KeuHedy, deceased, and C. Ma^n, Gent, 
to be Eiisigu wfthonf purbnli.se, vice 
Foibea^, da^d i9th Oqt. )lp24T, , j , , , 

Medical ExciiAki6]]^| iir,-/ 
Head- Qnattersy CalqiUtUi, 

Surgeon W. Daunt, MvD* Avm 
Foot to be Surgeon, vice Jonots 
changes, dated lUth June, 1824* . ^ ' 

FL' RLO VQUg. , ] ^ 

I lend- Quarterly Cnlctf4ta, £>eoj 28 ^ 
16th Lancers, Brev. Licut.-Col. Belli to 
Europe foi* two years on heaitli. 

MADRAS. . 

ftiiUTjMtv appointments. ' 
Fort St. (reorgCy Drc. 21.-— Alajor 
AVctherell, of his M^esty’s Royal Hegt.’, 
to be Military Secretary to the Olfieer 
commanding tlic Aimyin Chief from.t^ 
12th inst. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DE.\THS. 


MADRAS. 

Birth$.—T)Qe. 6. At Bangalore, the 
lady of the Rev. W. Campbell, of a son. — 
25. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. S. J. 
Hodson, Brigade Miyor, of a son. — The 
wife of Mr. T. Jones, of a son. — 28. At 
Cu(ldalorc, the lady of the Rev. H. Al - 
lan, M.A. of a son and heir. 

J/oryMge#.— Sept. 8. At Bangalore, 
Lieut. \y,. Hums, As.si.st.-Couimiss. 
(ieneral^ ‘to Catherine Adelaide, third 
daughter of the late U, Crowe, Es<j. 
StroudviUe,,.near Dublin. — Dec. 20. At 
Bellaiy, Mf. A. Flood, to Phtebe, only 
daughter or ^|tr. S. Clark, Deputy Assist. - 
CoramissibpCi' of Ordnance. — Jaft. 3. At 
Madras, lt|r. 0. S. Britain, to Elizabeth, 
daughter pf Lieut. -Col. J. Nixon. 

lieat^. — Dbc. 19. At Ciiddalore. the 
Rev. A. Holzberg. acting as Chaplain to 
this place*~3<>. Mrs. J. A. Hatcp.—Jan. 


1. At Pomllclierry, K. Valley, Esq.— i 
At Fiirscvawkiun, Airs. H. Burnett. 


BOMBAY. 

Births. — Dee. 13. At Tannah,thelady 
of Car>t. T. W. Stookoe, commanding 
that Garri.soii, of a daiiglit.er. — 15. The 
lady of Lieut. W. A. Tate, ofadaughtei. 

Deaths. — Dec. 5. At Pooiva, ju child- 
birth', the lady of Capt. S. Long, of Com- 
iiii.ssariHt De(>artinent.— 10. At Butna- 
giro, Mrs. Vieyra. 

PENA>^0;;;, ‘ , 

Marriage. — Nov. 15^ Attbu Ar*iea«Ui 
Church, C. Galliston, Eaqu td Mils V^-J. 
Carraput, eldest daughtoP’oT thO JateiJ. 
CarrftjMit, Esq. of Cmcutta, - > 

Dm/A.— N ov. 13. At Penabg/^IrL T. 
Scully. ^ ' 



HaJrtTAtW IN' FROM EASTERN FORTSi 


I Por^ ff'ArribfiU 


April 23 
April 24 
April 24 
AT)ril24 
April 2f‘ 
April 25 
April 25 
April 26 
April 26 
A)Htt26 
April 3<J 
April 26 
April 26 
April 27 
Apiil 27 
April 21) 
April 22 
April 30 
Way 
Way 
May- 
Way 
^lay 
May 
Wav 
Way 12 
May 14 
May 19 
May 19 
May 21 
May 24 
May 24 
May 25 
iMay 25 


oirt^fyiubtltii. 

Downs ' “ . 

'DflTOovei' 

' (WrPjyrtibutli.. 
Off Portsmouth 
(>irt.iy©riv6ol 
Downs 
Olf I/ivbrpool 
Oil' Houthamut. 
Off Uv<jn>ooi 
Off Ply mouth. . 
Off Plymouth. . 
Dow ns 
Downs 

Off the Start . . 
Off Portsmouth 
Livei]pool 
Off Margate .. 
Off Weymouth 
Off Weymoutli 
Off PortMiiouth 
()fflslcotWi-ht 
Offlsle(>f Wiglit 
Off Weymouth 
Off Urightoii . . 
Off Dartinoutli 
Off Plymouth 
Off Penzance 
Off IMyinouth 
Portsiiiouth . . 
POi tsinouth . . 
Off Portsmouth 
OlF Portsmouth 


SkipU Nteme. 

Ccmoiiaiufer. 

PsH 0/ Dtpavt. 

XhM#. 

Casti'e Htmtlcy . . 

Drummond 

Cbliitt' 

Dec. 33 

Triumph 

Oiren 

Bombay . • 

Dec. 15 

Jupiter 

Young 

vSihgapore. 

Sept. 8 

Nerina • 

North wood 

Cape 

Jail. 2.5 

Clydesdale 

Mac Gill . 

Bengal .. 

D^'c. 1.5 

Baros^a 

Hutchiii.sou 

Bengal . . 

July 20 

Beucooieii 

Kirkwood . 

Bengal 

Dec. 15 

Resolution 

Parker 

Mauritius. . 

Jau. 12 

Perseverance . . 

Bi-owii 

Bengal . . 

Dec. 9 

Gauges 

Tucker . 

Boumay . . 

l)cc« 5 

Prss. Charlotte. . 

51ac Kean . 

Bengal 

Dec. 15 

Marq. Hastings 

Weyntoii . 

Bouibay .> 

Dev. 27 

Thauu‘s 

Dewar 

Ceylou 

Nov. 10 

Scorpion 

Rixoii 

Siugapore. , 

Dec. 13 

Oscar 

GibUs 

>i:iuritius. . 

Jan. 10 

Williaiu Fairlic 

Smith , 

China 

Jail. 5 

Cptou Ca.stlc . . 

Tliacker . 

Bombay . . 

Dec. 1 

John Taylor . . 

Atkiiisc'u . 

Bengal . , 

Dec. 19 

Hibberts 

Theaker , 

Bombay , , 

Jan. 5 

Fall-lie 

Oldliam . 

Bengal 

Dec. 24 

Wellington 

Ki aus 

Bombay . . 

Dec. 28 

T,ady >fehille .. 

(’litlovd 

< hiua 

Jiui. 10 

Marquis ('aiiuleii 

L.nikiiis 

C'bina 

JdU. 10 

Marrhione.^s ICly 

Maugh- . 

Hengal 

Jan. 11 

General Hauls 

Welstead . 

China . 

J.'UI. 1 

Sc.sostris 

Robson 

Manilla .. 

Jan. 7 

T'y ne 

Wairiiigton 

Bengal 

Dec. 22 

Resource 

Fcuu 

Bengal 

Jan. 9 

Prince.ss Amelia 

— 

(’hiua 

Jan. 18 

Asia 

Baldiston . 

Bengal 

Jan. 11 

IL'uiiiah 

Shepherd . 

Boiuhay . . 

b'cli. .5 

Cornwallis 

Henderson. 

Cape ■ . , 

Mar. 1.3 

Marq. ot Huntley 

Fju«er 

China 

Feb. 2 

Sir Dai id Scoit 

Tw'ceii 

C'liina 

Jau. 19 


ARRIVALSJN E\STERN PORTS. 


P§rt a/ Arrival. 


Dec. 32 
Dec. 22 
1825. 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 10 
J«w. .10/ 
la/ 
Jam 24.1 
Feh. 19 
Febi.20v 
Feb. 22 
Mar. 3 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 11 
Mur. 16 
Mar. 21 
Mar. 26 
A pril 8 


Bengal 
Cey Ion 

TclHchcny 
Bombay 
Biiiitbay 
China 1 
China. '.'. 1 . 
Cape * ’ 

Cap© 

Cape 

Cape 

CaiK? 

Cape 

St. Helena 
.St. Helena 
M add I a 
Madeiia 


Shift's Namt>. 

Niniiwl * * 

jMediterrauean 

Sarah . » 

Milford 

Sarah 

Mottatt 

Juliana 

Bail St. Vincent 
City of Kdiubuigh 
Monmouth .. 

Patience 
Abberton 
i.sabclla . • 

R<*pul.«c 
Ninu.' 

Ma<lra^ 

John .* 


Cviima^idtr. 

Sjiecis 

Stewart 


Buivt^i I 

Howard 

Blown, 1 

Brow II 

FotlH*rin^naul, 

Middleton 

M‘Kdlar 

Simpaou 

Kind 

Pcrtcval 

lValJi.s 

Paltci «on 

Fowlei 

Faya<r 

Popplowdi 


^ port of Dtp^rt. 

London 

Loudoit 

London 

U>ndon 

(Jnidoti 

Lohdhn 

Lontloii 

lAiuioh 

T/Ondnif 

London 

London 

Loudon 

Down'* 

LoltdoU 

Loudon 
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Ceaeral List of Passengers. 


D«tt. Port »fl>tip*k. SkipU name. "(Commander, Vtitination, 

Ai>H129 Falmouth .. Nourtnalial . . King *. Batavia ASiugapove 

April 30 Deal .. Warreu Hiwtinjfs Rawes ..China 

May 2 Deal .. Buckihghamshiie Glasspool .. China 

May 2 Liverj^iol . . Mary , . . Jefferson . . Bengal 

May 4 Deal .. Low tber Castle . . Baker ..China 

MAy 4 Deal .. Bombay .* Charritie .. China 

4 Portsmouth H.M.S. Martin .. Cape'' ' 

May ,4 ' Liverpool . . pat^es . . Mitford . , Bomlm 

May lO ih»rtsmouth. .. Sir E. Paget .. Geary .. Cape^iadl:,&l)eng. 

May 10 Portsmouth .. Britannia .. Boueneir .. Bombay ^ 

Mt^ 10 Deal Olive Branch Anderson" 4. Chpe ' 

May 10 Li\eri)ool .. Corsair .. Petrie ,. Java 

May ia.Falibbuth .. Royal George .. Peyrjolds . . hud )?ehKtl 

May 14 . Dchl Maria "l^oinpson ..Caw 

May 14 PorWmou^i ,, Champion Ceylon '^ 

May 14 Deal .. Simpson .. Simpson .. Bomliay 

Mw 15 Deal .. \\niliiam Miles .. Beadle .. Madras hnd Bengal 

May Id Deal .. Pencldpc .. Christie' Cwc' ' .L 

May *0 PouMuiouth .. Eli?Ja .. Sutton .. Madras an4 ^Jchgal 

May 10 Li^urpool .. Calcutta .. Stroyan ..Bombay 

Mhy 'fil Detdr Guildford .. Johnion ,, Madras and Bental 

Mhy 21 DfW ' .. Malcolm " .. EyJes MSidrai ajpd Beml 

;; Coldshcaih .. Hall ’ , , 

Mii 5 JfcJ ■ Ue<q , CM-es .. Wairfi. . . 

May 22 Veal Commodoix* Ha)'es MoncriefF .. MadraaandBcugtal 

May' 23 Deal . , Magnet . . Todd . , Bombay 

May p3 peal Woodford .. Chapman .. Madras 'and B^l^l 

SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

T>ate. Lot. and Lonp. Skip'a name. Commander. P.ofDephrt Vesfinatton. 

1825. 

Jan. 5 Off Malabar C<uist. Cumbrian , . Clarkson London Bonibay 

Jan. 20 Jjsvks.'aailfr.Calcutta. Sophia .. Baiday London Bengal 

Feb. 11 2.5 S. .57 K. Alexander .. Richardson London Mauritius 

Feb. 16 11.30 S. .32J9 W. Geiu Kyd .. Nairn Loudon Beng.ACMiia 

Feb. 10' 25 S. 27 W. Palmyra .. l^amb I..oudon Bengal 

Feb. 28 28 S. ."10 W. I^rord Sufliehl. , l)i|jjiell London Jk^ngal 

Mar. 9 4 N. 20 \V. Royal Geoi ge. . Ellerby . London Boutbay 

Mar. 12 6 N, 21 W. Kellie Castle... Adams London J^omkScClnna 

Mar. 18 1.40 N. 21 W. Ingli.s .. Serle London Ik*ng,&Chiiia 

Mar. 20 , 2.20 N. 2J,15 W. Farnnharson. . CniiU-shank London St. Helena 

Mar. 2,""j Off the Cape, Rockiiighaui. . Be;Kli Loudon Mad.&Bcngal 

Mar. 28 45.26 16 Cath. Green Fox Bombay Londfiu 

April J 6 44 20 Forster .. Singapore London 

May 6 49 N. 7..55 W War. Ha.stings Rawes Lonoii China 

May 7 8.9 W. 47.1.1 W. Buckingbainsli. Glas.spool London Cliiiia 

May 7 9 W. 47 N. Bombay Charritie London China 

May 12 49 23 Dli^c^ Neilson Cape Cork 


rTKNp.RAL M.ST OF PASSENGERS. 


PAS.SENOERS HOMEWARD 
By th® Caatle ant ley. —Vrom China; Cnpt. 
U. Elliot, R N ,nnd Master l,atie. 

Ry the Jupiter. -^I'rom Penantf : Mis. Ho- 
\k’arth, Misses Wallace and Redgrove, and Mr. 
Fournier. , 

By the tovUa . — From Bengal fo the CaM ; 
Mrs. W'oola, HDieby, Esq. C.S. j Capts. nln- 
nock and Brown (died 10 Dec.) and three chil- 
dren. 

By the iiia.^From Rangoon : Mr. Bed- 
ford, R. N. 

By the TAaiin.— From Mauritiust Messrs. 
Rqbie and Damporei Rom Cape { M r. Ood- 
dart, R.N.^d Mr. Sailletty, df the MaurHiMs. 

By the TAowes.— From Ceylon: Mr. and 
Mrs. Blettcrmon left at tko Cape ; Major and 


Mrs. Mnrtln, d^lh Regt ; Capta. T^r^e ’'"J 
MalcMra, Mrs. M. ani' vour chifaren ; Dr. Der- 
iiolt, Isl Ceylon Hegt, ; LieotS. Conrady, MttJ- 
ray and Henley, Ittln Reijt. ; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
•Bay ley and two children 

By the Bencoolen.—Vrom Bengal : Lient. 
‘Hughes, 62d Reg. and La*ly, Mr. K. Swanston, 
Messls. C. & A. D’Agoifar; E'eutOv Beaty, 
Meredith aod Rend ; Ensign J. T. Boyce, 44th 
Reg.; Mr. and Mrs. Youngs | Masters Share, 
Bond, Ceanis RUd Smith. 

Bythe r/pdeadate.— Ftvm Bengal: Mr. Hun- 
ter, Capt. and Mrs. Freneb, Mr. Middleton and 
five ehudren. _ ^ ^ 

By OT« PeractcraBC#.— From Bengal: Dr. 
Dnlf; N.C. ; Capt. J. Hamson Ist Europ. Regt, 
Mr. W. Price, and Master J, Jobneon. 



General Liit of Passengers. 
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Bv the Tyn^.—From Bengal ; (e^cocclfid) Vw. 
Belts, Mrs. Bridges, A. Betts, Esq. Master 
Betts, andtiiree ilUseB Bridges. 

By tlvr Bi(iro8«a.>^F rom the M auritius : Airs . 
Gillcbrand and tvyo «h»ldiea. Mrs. Richardson 
and four chiidien, Mrs. Lawrence and child. 
Mrs. Macintosh nod child, Mrs, Louis and 

three children. . 

By the fljarquig ffast mgs. —From Bomhay : 
Mr, M‘ Nam 67th Foot, Ml. De Lisle and three 
children, two Misses Carr, Mrs. Cair (dieii at 
sea Feb.6). three Masteis Can , Mast. M‘Cruith, 
and Mrs. ClarW ' 

By Witlidm Faitlie. — Fiom China; Mrs. 
and two Misses Car negy, two Misses Cauutei, 
Miss Anderson, and Lieut. Barker, Madras Eu- 

Oeorpe.—From Madras and Cejlon : 
Mrs. "De LKtre and four childiTB, Mrs. Cook and 
four chilldren, Mrs. Home, Mrs. Coates, Misses 
Cooke and Martey j Maior De Latre, Mr. Deane 
C. S. i Mr. Stake, Collector at Ceylon ; Mr. 


t:OOae, iTiwuan, wn. iTxy.iciiB, 

LieutThompsond^H Reg. Ensign Dibson, Capt. 

Bcherrer, Lieut. Childers, Dr. >\ bitdeld, and 
twb children. 

By the Fairlie . — From Bengal and Madras: 

Mrs. liovedavi Mrs. Sargeant, Miss Timmins; 

Mwor-OeoL Loveday, Bengal N. I.j Col. I) »i'aiinu, j*ir». a — 7’ 

Fowlas. Madras L. G. ; Messrs. M‘Dow»ll and Mis. Fullerton, Mrs Boileau, Mrs. tirM. CapU 
Sergeant, Surgeons, Madras Estab.i Lieut. H. W.Bell, tin ee Masters and MissFaithial, tniTP 
llie, 69lb Foot ; and .Stevenson, Deacon, and Misses Tultoek, two Wastes TnlbrcK, Ml** 


By the Ciaudiar.—From Bengal ; (expected) 
Mrs. Playfhir and four children, Mrs. Shaw and 
two children ; Capt. and Mrs. Hams ; Master 
C. A. Harris, and J E, Matthew ; Col. Fraser; 
Capta. Dick and Milne, Miss 8cha)fohtaky, 
tw'o Misses Thompson, two Misses Lind; Mra 
'Wallis and three cliildien. 

By the Rnourrc.— From Bengal: (expected) 
Mrs. and Miss Turner and eight children, Mrs. 
Cooke, Mrs. Butts and three children, Mrs. 
l.indeman and four children, Mrs.Tw'isden and 
two children, Mr.s Osborne, two Misses Os* 
borne, M rs. Tivers and two cbildren ; H. T. W . 
Betts, Fsq. ; Lieut. W.H. Wake , Messrs. Lin. 
deman andTiver; Masters Gunter, lluoper, 
Cudmore, Durham and IMoniitjuy, and J Bag- 
shaw. Esq for the Cape. 

By the Fytamtts — rrom Bengal . (experted) 
Mrs. Brodie, Mrs. Blatterbuck aud two chlU 
dren ; Majors Burtoii, Marriott, and Cspfs. 
Btedman and Monorien. 

By the G’e»ifrat7/flMt*.— From China W E. 
Phillips, Fjmi. late Governor oi Penang, Mrs. 
Phillips and children , H H. Lindsay, Esi]^ 
Mr Knipe, and Lieut. McMahon, 

By tlie Aria—Fiom Bengal and Madraa: 
Lieut. -Cols. Nixon and Faithful; Mra. Faithful; 
Lieut..Col. Biucc ; Mr and Mrt. Taylor. Mrs. 
Wahab, Mrs. Hargrave, Mr. J. k J. W. Nixon, 


Kellie, 69lb roov; ano i^Frauuuy «■ 

M*Ketl2l«, Madras N.I.; Mr. R. Pitcher, K.i. 
N. S. ; Mr. WilUama, Misses S. Haddow. A. Ab- 
bott,. two M‘Ken/,ies, Misees Conran, 

and Loveday ; Masters Moore, Ixvveday, Ilniley, 
Franklin, two M‘Dowalls, aud Nepean (died 
at sea.) 

By the Htbberts.—From Bombay : Mrs. 
Thoaker and one «diild 

By LadyMflville — Fiom China: Lieut. Co! 
Clinord,C B. H M.S. , Mnjoi .1. Smith, 11 C.S. 
and Master C. Krnltli 

By Marchiontsa of riy. ^Viom Bengal; Mrs. 
Mai nw ariiig, >■«. liarJow, M rs Uol>ei Ison, M 1 s, 
Morna, Slis. Anstrvilher, Mis Brown, Alj’'*,- 
Wilkie; Col. Littlejoliii, ‘7.1 Rci(. N. l., f '' 
Barlow, Esq. C 8., G. J Morns, Esq. t.S.. 
O. Gough, Esq. C.S.; 11 Ncsbet, Es.; C S. . 
Major Dickson, 6tli E. C. , (’.xpt. Johnson, Mih 
E. 1.; Lieut. Sperling, I6II1 1.iuicms ; H. liar- 
son, Esq., Mr. D Howard , Misses Ncsbil, Lind- 
say, Gough, Wilkie, frvbuiu, two M‘Ken7iP-', 
two Mainvvaring’s, two Anstnitbei's, two Ro- 
bertson’s, .md two Morris’s , five Masters Main- 
waring’s, two Robeitsoii's. ami Mast. Sbum 
By Mai intis C’umtien.— ror China Mis ,*'Vo 
Masters, and three Misses Jbbetson. J H 
Crawfoid, Esq., from Bombay ; Mrs. t inwlor.l, 
and two Misses Crawford , and Mast. Jlougn. 


Fullerton, tlire.*’ Misses and Master Greig, two 
Mastera Haigli, Mastei Taylor, four Mmi^ 
and Mast. Gn. lies, Mr Lewis, Mrs Murnhy, 
Mast. M'Coimuk, Mrs 

Mrs. Deruiot and child, Mrs. Hall and Mrs 

By the Marquis of //untby.-From China : 
Mrs J Roberts and mlant, two Masters and 
Mi.ss Uobeits, Mrs. Dgilvie and eliild, 

passengers outward. 

Bv the Lord Amkvrst ^ToMaiirit.oi • Capt. 
Itlndes R M Bir<l,E''q C S. and two children 

P Dmiuesney, Esq , and Eieut. Alcock, Ma- 

By Calcutta Mrs Caton, 

willol P CHt.m, Esq Vr,,,* F 

.’...dner, Miss tJeary, Miss Adams, Miss h. 

. ous Miss lieagues, Mi.ss Ea.Hrelles , . n 

tieu. Hickettt, Judge, Madras, f;*"! 

Binristn, Madias, Cnpl V' Mmirar’ 

Swan, Madras; ('apt. ” i .. Ci,’ 

Ml Mo... bouse. Mi Martin, Mr. Kickelt, Mi 
. Mr, Aiuiatroog, .Mr. 


All. . Mr. 
Jackson. 


Gadue>, 


The latencs.s of tlie pciiod include it 

House of Commons, came into our i)o.-i><..‘.:.io«, icnucu I 

III our present Number. deferred for want of room. 

Several conUibutioiis ot Correspondents are ncte. J 
They shall appear iu a futuic Number. 

A Subaltern will ihank tbc EdiU>r to bf jinoms tliu» : 

last Number of the Oriental “ “ad run fh.>s7‘’oi. tb. contrar. . 

“ In the Kinit's Army, on the contriiiy . It '•’“'■‘'■‘r doing the 

we see oncthrd the jmmicrot offlrers '."and It see” &c. Ac. 

duties appertaining to the efficiency of , > remc- 

By an oversight of the adtfreslicd to the 

died, the Letter from the AbW f f u^ve been ‘‘ ^ the Editor of the bulletin 

Kditpr of the OrieutAl Herald. U thoubl 
l^niverfj^e,” from which work it was tiauiiiatta lor m 
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